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THE  year  1908  was  uneventful  in  library 
annals.  The  Minnetonka  Conference  proved 
a  large  gathering,  second  only  to  those  at 
Magnolia  and  Narragansett,  and  it  was  espec- 
ially successful  in  obtaining  a  large  repre- 
sentation from  the  Mississippi  valley  states. 
Its  chief  result  was  the  first  adoption  of  the 
new  A.  L.  A.  Constitution,  with  provision  for 
a  strengthened  executive  board,  and  a  more 
deliberative  council.  This  Constitution  has  to 
be  passed  upon  at  the  next  conference. 
Some  changes  may  be  made  in  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  in  connection  with  its 
final  passage,  partly  to  provide  for  a  council 
which  will  irake  the  continuance  of  the 
American  Library  Institute  pleonastic.  Re- 
moval of  the  headquarters  to  Chicago, 
determined  upon  at  the  conference,  has 
not  been  consummated,  because  it  has 
so  far  proved  impracticable  to  make  the 
desired  arrangements  on  a  non-commercial 
basis  and  the  headquarters  still  remain  at 
Boston.  The  conference  was  called  to  wel- 
come participants  from  the  Antipodes  in 
Mr.  Baillie,  of  New  Zealand,  and  Miss  Mc- 
Kee,  of  the  Philippines,  and  showed  its 
breadth  by  the  election  of  a  Canadian  as 
president  of  the  A.  L.  A.  There  was  regret 
that  the  delegation  from  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, whose  visit  for  the  inspection  of  Amer- 
ican library  buildings  was  one  of  the  note- 
worthy features  of  the  year,  could  not  remain 
for  the  conference,  and  it  is  to  be  hcped  that 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Button  and  his  associates 
may  be  the  forerunner  of  many  like  inter- 
national delegations. 


LIBRARY  organization  has  reached  a  high 
water  mark,  and  the  year  of  1908  seems 
notable  more  for  the  development  of  associa- 
tions already  established  than  for  the  forma- 
tion of  new  associations  and  clubs.  There 
are  now,  according  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Handbook 
of  1908,  library  commissions  in  27  states  and 
associations  in  38  states.  Of  local  library 


clubs,  for  which  current  information  is  al- 
ways less  easily  obtainable,  the  Handbook 
lists  24.  The  Massachusetts  Library  Club  has 
inaugurated  a  new  feature  which  may  well  be 
copied  in  other  states  —  the  "visiting  day,"  in 
which  the  leading  library  in  each  district  of 
the  state  keeps  open  house  and  specifically  in- 
vites librarians  of  the  smaller  libraries  in  its 
part  of  the  state  to  pay  a  visit,  ask  questions, 
see  what  is  to  be  seen,  and  learn  all  that  can 
be  learned  from  a  large  library  for  the  benefit 
of  the  smaller  ones.  In  the  wider  field  the 
plan  of  visitation  to  state  associations  inau- 
gurated by  President  Bostwick  has  been  de- 
veloped to  considerable  extent  by  the  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  Hodges  and  Mrs.  Elmendorf, 
in  visits  to  several  of  the  state  organizations. 
As  to  new  homes  for  libraries,  there  is  little  to 
report.  The  new  Carnegie  central  libraries 
at  Louisville  and  New  Orleans  have  been 
opened,  besides  new  Carnegie  library  build- 
ings for  Evanston,  111.,  Bellingham,  Wash., 
and  Radcliffe  College.  The  new  Springfield 
library  is  under  way;  but  the  opening  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  is  still  in  the 
future,  and  the  building  for  St.  Louis  is  only 
begun  and  Brooklyn  is  not  yet  beyond  the 
plans.  A  great  many  Carnegie  branches  have, 
however,  been  opened  in  several  cities  as  well 
as  many  Carnegie  libraries. 


THE  library  world  mourns  the  loss  by  death 
of  its  honored  dean,  Ainsworth  R.  Spofford; 
of  Miss  Hagar,  of  Burlington,  Vermont;  of 
Dr.  James  Bain,  of  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Hurl- 
butt,  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
one  of  the  oldest  active  librarians  in  the 
country,  whose  tragic  death  on  Christmas 
day  deserves  special  note.  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Green,  of  the  Worcester  Public  Library,  re- 
tires from  that  post  after  a  generation  of 
faithful  service,  and  the  profession  loses  also 
from  its  active  ranks  Mr.  Hopkins,  re- 
cently of  Pittsburgh,  because  of  ill  health. 
Miss  Helen  E.  Haines,  and  Mrs..  Ann  Wai- 
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lace  Howland.  For  Mr.  F.  L.  Crunden,  loved 
of  all,  there  is  no  hope  of  return.  Important 
changes  of  position  for  the  year  have  been 
the  appointments  of  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Wyer,  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Graver  to  the 
librarianship  of  Pittsburgh,  and  of  Miss  Ran- 
kin  to  Atlanta.  Another  transfer  of  the  year 
has  been  the  appointment  of  Miss  Bascom 
to  the  editorship  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

THE  year  has  not  been  noteworthy  for  bib- 
liographical publication,  except  that  Miss 
Adelaide  R.  Hasse  has  added  to  her  monu- 
mental Index  of  Economic  Material  in  state 
documents  for  no  less  than  four  states  — 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
California  —  and  that  the  check  list  of  State 
publications,  edited'  by  R.  R.  Bowker,  has, 
after  twelve  years  of  publication  in  parts,  been 
at  last  completed.  Miss  Kroeger  has  issued  a 
second  revised  edition  of  her  excellent  "Guide 
to  reference  books,"  and  Dr.  Richardson's 
index  to  periodical  articles  on  religion,  and 
the  League  of  Library  Commissions'  "Small 
library  periodicals"  have  been  other  notable 
bibliographical  and  library  manuals  of  the 
year.  The  important  publication  of  the  year, 
however,  has  been  that  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation cataloging  rules,  the  joint  work  of 
the  American  and  English  library  associations 
and  a  distinctive  triumph  of  international 
work. 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  some 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  vote  of  members 
present  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Institute  in  relation  to  the  A.  L. 
A.  Constitution.  There  was  a  unanimous  vote 
referring  to  the  executive  board  of  the  Insti- 
tute, a  merger  of  the  Institute  with  the  A.  L. 
A.  Council,  in  case  the  latter  body  should  be 
made  really  deliberative;  but  in  submitting 
this  question  by  correspondence  to  members 
for  the  necessary  three-fourths  vote,  it  has 
been  confused  with  a  second  vote,  not  unan- 
imously carried,  recommending  that  the  pub- 
lishing board  and  the  executive  board  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  should  be  combined  into  a  single 
board  of  directors.  A  number  of  members 
of  the  Institute,  particularly  among  those  not 
present  at  the  meeting,  are  not  in  harmony 
with  this  proposal,  and  hold  also  that  it  is 


not  the  business  of  the  A.  L.  I.  to  take  action 
as  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Constitution  except  where 
there  is  real  relation  between  them,  as  in  re- 
spect to  the  Council.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  action  of  the  Institute  will  somewhat 
affect  the  A.  L.  A.  Constitution  in  its  final 
passage,  as  it  may  rightly  do  in  respect  to 
the  Council.  There  is  another  feature  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Constitution  which  may  well  have 
some  reconsideration.  The  members  of  the 
American  Library  Institute  are  designated  as 
fellows,  but  the  A.  L.  A.  Constitution  also 
provides  for  life  fellows,  who  may  obtain  that 
honor  on  payment  of  $100  instead  of  $25,  re- 
quired for  life  membership.  Only  two  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  provision,  Mr. 
Dewey  and  Mr.  Green,  and  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  drop  from  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision this  rather  meaningless  distinction. 


THE  Ohio  Library  Association  has  taken  a 
most  important  step  in  giving  its  sanction 
unanimously  to  a  bill  for  library  examinations 
and  certificates,  without  which  certificates  no 
one  after  a  year  from  the  passage  of  the  bill 
may  be  employed  in  a  public  library  in  Ohio. 
The  certificate  may  be  a  permanent  one,  "for 
life,"  in  which  case  an  applicant  must  have 
five  years'  actual  library  experience,  or  tem- 
porary, for  a  specified  number  of  years.  Those 
in  the  present  employ  of  Ohio  libraries  who 
will  have  had  five  years'  experience  at  the 
time  the  act  becomes  effective  are  exempted 
from  examinations,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  those  who  had  experience  for  a  less 
number  of  years  must  pass  the  examinations 
and  receive  certificates  within  the  year  be- 
tween the  passage  of  the  bill  and  its  becoming 
finally  effective.  Credit  is  to  be  given  for 
graduation  from  "library  schools  of  acknowl- 
edged merit,"  which  clause  incidentally  sug- 
gests a  standardization  for  library  schools 
which  is  left  extremely  vague  by  the  phrase. 
The  passage  of  this  law,  which  seems  to  be 
modelled  on  the  precedent  of  admission  to 
the  bar  either  from  office  practice  or  from  a 
law  school,  will  introduce  into  Ohio  a  higher 
standard  for  librarianship  which  may  be  com- 
mendable, but  also  a  rigidity  of  system  which 
may  be  of  doubtful  utility.  The  Ohio  ex- 
periment, if  it  come  to  actual  trial,  will  be 
watched  by  other  states  with  the  greatest  in- 
terest. 
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THE  LIBRARIAN'S   FUTURE 
BY  CHARLES  KNOWLES  BOLTON,  Librarian  Boston  Aihenccum. 


IN  any  great  movement,  whether  it  be  edu- 
cational or  commercial,  there  must  be  a  lay- 
ing down  of  foundations,  a  searching  out  of 
fundamental  rules  and  precepts.  The  East 
has  contributed  much  to  this  stage  of  our  li- 
brary development,  with  its  catalog  rules,  its 
classification  schemes  and  its  mechanical  de- 
vices. Without  this  stage  library  develop- 
ment would  have  been  unsystematic  and  un- 
certain. Let  us  give  all  honor  to  those  who 
have  carried  us  thus  far  in  our  constructive 
work.  But  are  we  not  now  "above  ground"? 
Have  we  not  reached  a  point  where  we  may 
take  a  broader  view  of  our  edifice  —  its  ap- 
pearance, its  social  and  economic  value,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Fairchild  has  said,  of  "its  function  in  the 
development  and  enrichment  of  human  life"? 

The  Middle  West  seems  peculiarly  fitted  to 
take  an  important  part  in  the  task  of  making 
the  librarian  more  of  a  living  force  in  the 
community.  The  environment  is  more  re- 
sponsive ;  there  is  a  more  human  outlook  upon 
life,  and  a  missionary  enthusiasm  that  the 
East  has  in  some  measure  lost,  although  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  Eastern  libra- 
rians have  found  the  new  inspiration. 

To  be  a  good  administrator  is  for  some  a 
sufficient  goal ;  indeed,  to  be  an  efficient 
workman  is  one  aim  of  every  laborer  who 
possesses  a  sensitive  conscience.  But  is  this 
enough  to  satisfy  the  ideals  of  young  men 
who  stand  at  the  door  of  the  library  school 
and  ask  what  library  work  has  to  offer  to 
the  ambitious  man?  One  railroad  president, 
whose  only  interest  is  in  efficiency  of  time- 
tables and  perfection  of  rolling  stock,  is  not 
so  much  a  leader  in  transportation  as  is  an- 
other who  endeavors  to  strengthen  his  road 
by  improving  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
whom  it  serves. 

As  we  put  before  the  child  in  his  school- 
room the  career  of  Washington  or  of  Long- 
fellow, so  we  must  put  before  ourselves  the 
highest  standards  of  service  if  we  are  to  do 
our  best  by  the  community.  Of  the  last 
fourteen  presidents  of  the  American  Library 
Association  each  has  on  an  average  one  in- 
terest beyond  the  line  of  his  chosen  vocation, 
as  measured  by  the  biographical  sketches  in 
Who's  who  in  America."  In  this  they  excel 


the  presidents  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, whose  interests  fall  below  an  aver- 
age of  one  interest  that  is  not  of  their  pro- 
fession. The  American  Bar  Association  pres- 
idents, on  the  other  hand,  have  a  record  of 
over  three  interests  for  each  officer.  Is  not 
this  standard  of  the  lawyer  one  which  should 
stimulate  us  to  greater  effort? 

Leaders  in  all  work  are  men  who  do  more 
than  earn  a  livelihood.  Are  we  to  reach  this 
high  standard?  If  so,  two  courses  seem  just 
now  open  to  us,  the  old  way  of  scholarship, 
the  new  way  of  sociological  interest.  The  old 
way  has  a  few  adherents  among  our  Ameri- 
can librarians.  The  new  way  —  the  civic 
spirit  —  claims  a  greater  number  of  earnest 
followers.  Women  certainly  are  doing  much 
for  their  communities,  especially  in  their  work 
with  children.  But  in  the  great  movements 
for  social  improvement  of  the  weak,  the 
maimed  and  the  vicious  what  are  the  men  of 
our  ranks  doing?  The  great  sociological 
way  is  still  largely  travelled,  I  fear,  by  phi- 
lanthropic lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergymen. 
Even  business  men  and  school  teachers  in- 
terested in  charitable  projects  far  surpass  us 
in  numbers  if  not  in  effort. 

In  the  more  peaceful  way  of  scholarship 
who  will  add  reputation  to  the  name  of  libra- 
rian in  our  day?  Some  names  will  come  to 
mind,  but  most  of  us  are  authorities  in  noth- 
ing. To  whom  do  we  look  for  inspiration? 
The  librarian  has  little  clear  knowledge  of 
his  great  forerunners,  such  as  Panizzi  and 
Garnett,  Poole  and  Winsor.  Their  portraits 
do  not  hang  in  his  study,  as  the  portraits  of 
great  lawyers  almost  invariably  hang  in  the 
law  school  and  the  law  office.  Shall  we  not 
cultivate  these  memories  and  these  associa- 
tions? Shall  we  not  attach  our  profession 
more  securely  to  the  history  of  man's  growth 
in  culture,  and  to  the  world's  present  strug- 
gle? The  professions  of  law  and  medicine 
are  honorable  because  they  deal  with  life  and 
death.  If  we  are  to  make  the  librarian's  pro- 
fession one  with  those  of  the  lawyer,  the 
clergyman  and  the  physician  we  must  now 
turn  more  forcefully  to  the  betterment  of  liv- 
ing, the  increase  of  happiness.  Are  we  to 
rise  to  our  opportunity? 
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"My  son,"  said  Victor  Cherbuliez,  "we 
should  lay  up  a  stock  of  absurd  enthusiasms 
in  our  youth  or  else  we  shall  reach  the  end 
of  our  journey  with  an  empty  heart,  ior  we 
lose  many  of  them  by  the  way." 

This  thought  of  the  empty  heart  is  timely 
and,  in  contrast  with  the  advice  of  Polonius, 
it  adds  human  pulse  and  altruistic  belief  in 
the  power  of  ideals  in  a  world  too  carefully 
tutored  in  the  painful  lessons  of  critical 
selfishness.  The  code  of  a  crafty  and  calcu- 
lating conduct  of  life  is  abolished  by  enthu- 
siasms. "Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender 
be,"  is  hardly  fitting  for  the  spirit  of  library 
service,  and  there  is  no  intent  to  jest  at 
this  time  over  borrowers  and'  lenders.  Lamb 
did  that  once  for  all  in  his  "Two  races  of 
men,"  the  men  who  borrow  and  the  men 
who  lend. 

The  tenor  of  this  contribution  is  in  accord 
with  the  persistent  idea  of  enthusiasm  as 
opposed  to  that  respectable  old  scold,  criti- 
cism. 

Ever  since  I  was  very  young  I  have  had 
recurrent  (if  not  constant)  the  idea  that 
human  service  should  be  enthusiastic  and 
happy.  I  have  made  brief  and  futile  attempts 
to  write  simple  essays  on  happiness  in  service, 
and,  especially,  in  those  higher  offices  of 
teaching  and  librarianship.  I  believe  that 
men  and  women  should  be  somewhat  happy 
in  any  sort  of  work,  even  with  things  as  they 
are — crude,  inarticulate  and  altogether  emerg- 
ing from  barbarism. 

This  enthusiasm  for  ideals  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  happiness,  but  it  is  inseparable 
from  the  vital  and  instinctive  functions  of 
education — the  education  of  the  heart. 

I  shall  not  talk  of  the  imagination,  the 
emotions  and  the  will,  but  through  all  that 
human  psychology  lies  the  track  that  leads  to 
moral  training  and  to  such  documents  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  mount.  The  first  lesson  I 
ever  learned  in  art  design  was  the  rendering 
of  the  eight  beautitudes  in  india  ink,  ver- 
milion and  geld.  They  are  good  and  will 
save  us  from  many  evil  ways.  A  wailing 


prophet  or  a  relentless  philosophy  may  make 
excellent  reading  for  a  pagan  posterity,  but 
will  never  save  a  people.  The  message  that 
lifts  a  nation  is  filled  with  love  and  service, 
and  the  d'uty  of  each  workman  and  servant, 
when  his  opportunity  conies,  is  to  reflect  such 
belief  with  an  enthusiasm  that  is  as  wisely 
fortified  as  the  analysis  of  the  critic  who  is 
alert  and  keen  to  discern  the  traces  of  ignor- 
ance and  a  survival  of  savagery  in  all  we 
think  and  do. 

Education  is  a  national  policy  in  many 
lands,  but  in  this  country  it  is  actually  a 
national  enthusiasm.  We  pay  quite  cheerfully 
for  it,  and  despite  our  periodical  press  to 
the  contrary,  we  have  a  simple  faith  in  its 
efficacy  that  is  remarkable.  To  be  sure  we 
are  a  superstitious  people,  and  will  worship 
one  god  or  another;  but  whether  it  be  a 
fetich  or  an  intellectual  belief,  education  is 
our  great  public  institution,  and  the  public 
continues  its  time-honored  habit  of  bringing 
every  national  problem  and  every  social  evil 
to  the  schoolhouse  door  and  there  leaving  it 
with  the  schoolmaster  and  his  institutional 
solution. 

To  meet  this  enormous  labor  and  the  great 
responsibility,  the  educationist  has  become  an 
enthusiast  in  his  effort  to  know  what  man- 
her  of  stuff  man  is.  He  is  not  unlike  that 
little  group  of  less  than  4000  settlers  in 
Massachusetts,  who,  in  1667,  gave  the  income 
of  a  whole  year  in  order  that  the  light  of 
learning  might  not  go  out  and  that  God's 
word  might  not  be  altogether  forgotten  in 
the  new  world.  The  educationist  must  give  all 
his  years,  and  yet  there  are  new  sciences  and 
new  philosophies  that  must  be  examined  and 
made  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
the  pedagogical  chart  and  compass.  Biology 
gives  him  the  recapitulation  theory  and  much 
more;  anthropology  contributes  the  culture- 
epoch  theory  and  links  together  the  deduc- 
tions of  other  researches  in  animal  psychology 
and  sociology,  this  or  that  science  is  recast 
and  new  aspects  of  this  man-stuff  are  ex- 
posed at  every  touch  of  this  prince  of 
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enthusiasts,  the  educationist.  And  with  all 
his  studies  he  tells  us  that  our  hearts  have 
been  neglected  and  empty,  and  that  not  all 
our  science  and  technology  can  save  us. 

Listen  to  him  proclaim  his  findings,  as  he 
rests  a  moment  to  look  into  our  hearts  for 
sympathetic  response:  "There  is  nothing  so 
beautiful  and  so  worthy  of  our  care  and 
attention  as  the  body  and  soul  of  a  child." 
He  is  like  a  child  himself  in  his  enthusiasm ! 
Was  there  something  said  long  ago — "Unless 
ye  become  as  little  children.  .  .  .  "? 

Surely  these  enthusiasts  with  such  a  mes- 
sage shall  not  reach  the  end  of  their  journey 
with  empty  hearts,  absurd  as  they  themselves 
have  proved  so  many  of  their  enthusiasms. 

"The  empty  heart'"  is  possibly  the  best  title 
for  this  little  essay  on  teaching  and  librarian- 
ship,  and  I  mean  to  make  it  plain  enough  that 
enthusiasm  and  happiness  in  the  matter  of 
the  heart  is  a  proper  theme  for  us  who  be- 
lieve that  "The  service  of  those  who  are  most 
faithful  in  the  ministry  of  teaching  (and  libra- 
rianship)  comes  from  nothing  lower  than  a 
sense  of  vocation."*  , 

The  educationist  is  calling  upon  the  libra- 
ries for  this  very  service  of  education  of  the 
heart  and  would  have  our  hearts  in  the  work. 
He  says  that  "The  education  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  develop  the  heart  as  well  as  the 
intellect/t  and  he  invites  us  to  do  our  part 
in  the  latest  enthusiasm.  He  beckons  to  the 
home  with  its  mother  and  father,  and  bids  us 
note  well  our  place  in  this  great  scheme  of 
social  education.  He  knows  that  the  school 
system,  with  all  its  machinery,  is  faulty  and 
inadequate,  and  in  the  growth  of  libraries  he 
recognizes  better  than  we,  the  great  power 
within  our  keeping. 

Let  us  look  a  little  way  into  the  future 
partnership  with  the  teacher  and  note  if  there 
be  any  common  interests  or  cooperation  and 
supplementary  service  on  either  hand. 

At  a  glance  we  can  see  that  the  scope  of 
our  activity  is  wider;  we  have  charge  of  an 
institution  that  should  serve  all  the  people; 
even  those  who  happen  not  to  read  may  be 
touched  in  the  heart  by  the  beauty  and  order 
of  our  house.  Beauty,  gentleness,  kindness,. 

*M.  E.  Sadler  in  the  preface  to  Moral  instruction 
(report)  xxxiii. 

tStanley    Hall. 


cleanliness,  good  manners  and1  the  sweet 
amenities  of  life  have  proved  themselves, 
over  and  over,  to  be  better  than  a  police  squad 
or  a  penal  code  in  conducting  a  library  which 
shall  aspire  to  any  place  in  a  scheme  of 
education. 

Will  theft  and  mutilation  cease  with  the 
introduction  of  this  pretty  plan  of  beautiful 
conduct  ? 

Indeed,  they  will  not;  they  will  never  cease 
in  our  time,  and  neither  will  we  cease 
our  own  sins,  which  shall  be  nameless  here, 
but  these  things  will  decrease  when  we  accept 
the  first  article  in  the  new  creed  of  educattion, 
the  beauty  of  conduct  and  the  beautv  in  our 
lives  and  all  about  us.  Fine  art  in  conduct, 
in  painting  or  in  any  other  talent  is  but  a 
human  response  to  beauty  within  and  without. 
The  overture  to  this  great  theme  of  moral 
education  is  beauty,  and  the  library  that  be- 
comes cooperative  must  be  clean  and  beautiful 
in  its  appointments  and  in  the  conduct  of  its 
servants  and  its  service. 

The  first  step  has  been  taken  with  more  or 
less  of  success  in  the  room  for  children,  and 
I  wish  that  I  had  time  to  tell  you  what  I 
think  I  have  seen-  from  one  ocean  to  the 
other  in  this  land  of  children.  The  library 
child  seems  unlike  the  school  child  and  there 
is  a  joy  about  the  service  given  children 
which  is  genuine.  It  is  so  contagious  that 
I  find  myself  wearing  a  broad  grin  in  the 
children's  room  or  whenever  I  have  the  honor 
of  helping  children  in  a  library.  I  wish  that 
I  had  time  to  tell  you  what  I  can  recollect 
of  the  happiness  that  comes  to  a  boy  in  his 
reading — that  same  boy  who  hated  the  school 
barracks  with  all  the  hate  his  little  heart 
could'  hold.  I  think  that  I  could  help  a  little 
in  the  reading  that  would  make  a  boy  happy 
and  that  would  keep  him  clean.  I  think 
that  you  can  do  the  same,  whether  you  have 
a  children's  room  or  not.  The  picture  book 
of  life  is  being  read  all  awry  by  too  many 
boys,  and  the  schoolmaster  asks  our  help. 

The  teacher  can  be  impresssed  for  this 
service,  too,  and  I  know  that  she  will  help. 

The  teacher !  —  Yes,  I  know  what  they 
say  of  her — the  weakest  point  in  the  machine 
that  is  under  suspicion — she  d'oes  no  reading 
and  all  that! 

I  know  such  criticism  is  not  true.  She  is 
often  helpless  and  needs  our  helpfulness, 
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but  that  is  quite  a  different  statement. 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
the  teacher.  I  have  been  a  teacher,  in  one 
sort  of  capacity  or  another,  and  I  know 
something  of  the  teacher  in  America  since 
1869.  I  have  continuous,  first  hand  knowl- 
edge for  that  length  of  time.  Of  the 
number  of  young  men  and  women  I  have 
trained  and'  sent  out  as  library  workers, 
seven  were  teachers,  and  their  subsequent 
library  work  —  their  records  —  show  more 
ability  in  service  and  a  better  spirit  in  admin- 
istrative discretion  than  any  other  material 
I  have  had.  Teachers  make  good  library 
workers.  I  know  all  about  the  statistics  of 
transients  in  teaching  —  the  80  per  cent,  of 
our  500,000  teachers  who  have  less  than  five 
years  of  expectancy  in  the  work,  but  I  do 
not  understand  why  it  is  that  the  librarian 
and  the  school  superintendent  maintain  that 
the  teacher  does  not  read.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  one  teacher  who  graduated  from 
two  normal  schools,  who  taught  several  years 
with  marked  success,  took  a  year  of  library 
training  and  then  went  to  work  in  a  library 
at  fifty  dollars  a  month.  She  says : 

"I  am  very  busy,  but  thus  far  library  work 
beats  school  teaching.  I  like  it  better  every 
day." 

I  have  several  letters  from  teacher-library- 
workers  expressing  the  same  sentiment.  I 
am  certain  that  trained  teachers  make  good 
library  workers,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize 
that  library  service  is  an  attractive  and 
natural  educational  service.  Teachers  who 
become  librarians  and  assistants  recognize  a 
more  advantageous  educational  opportunity, 
and  willingly  perform  tenfold  the  drudgexy 
of  a  schoolroom  with  less  pay  and  ''longer 
hours."  I  am  not  altogether  sure  why  they 
do  it,  but  that  they  actually  do  it  is  my  point. 

A  well-trained  teacher  is  taught  a  great 
many  things  by  which  to  interpret  the  envi- 
ronment of  herself  and  the  child,  as  the 
educationists  sometimes  put  it,  and  when  she 
is  confronted  with  the  educational  system 
with  its  traditions,  its  paraphernalia  and  its 
standardized  child,  she  finds  herself  the  victim 
of  an  inexorable  condition  altogether  inhuman 
when  contrasted  with  her  professional  vows, 
her  consecration  and  creed. 

In  a  library,  standarize  it  as  you  will,  there 


is  somehow  an  escape  from  all  that,  and  one 
is  at  peace  again;  one's  integrity  is  not  in 
constant  danger. 

I  think  that  we  need  a  teachers'  librarian 
as  well  as  a  children's  librarian,  and  we  shall 
not  stop  there.  We  need  a  father's  librarian 
and  a  mother's  librarian  that  we  may  enter 
into  the  complete  service  of  education  and, 
somehow,  get  this  message  of  enthusiasm  to 
them,  that  they  may  feel  that  this  great  plan 
of  education  is  of  the  heart,  from  the  heart 
to  the  heart. 

There  are  yet  others,  each  waiting  for  his 
librarian.  The  worker,  the  daily-bread  man 
and  by-the-sweat-of-his-brow  man.  Listen  to 
Monsieur  Blowitz*  as  he  speaks  of  this  man : 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  melan- 
choly than  the  sudden  silence  that  falls  round 
the  tomb  of  those  steady,  painstaking  work- 
ers who  follow  with  unswerving  conscien- 
tiousness up  to  the  very  end  of  the  furrow 
of  their  daily  task." 

This  little  sentence  is  a  comment  upon 
the  folly  of  isolation,  the  wickedness  of  dwell- 
ing alone  in  the  land  while  our  neighbor  toils 
without  enthusiasm  and  without  giving  the 
portion  of  talent  and  genius  that  ought  to 
be  contributed  to  our  community  life  and 
should  live  on  after  the  worker. 

Our  whole  scheme  would  be  melancholy 
indeed  without  a  full  heart  happy  with  the  very 
life-stuff  we  store  in  our  libraries  and  which 
should,  in  some  way,  gladden  the  worker 
who  sees  no  beauty  in  his  furrow  and  who 
needs  our  help,  or  help  from  more  willing 
hands.  Yes,  there  should  be  a  librarian  for 
that  work. 

We  have  our  duty  with  the  scholar  and  the 
bibliophile,  but  I  waive  the  consideration  of 
them  here.  The  educational  future  of  the 
library  and  of  librarianship  lies  in  the  service 
to  the  people  —  all  the  people. 

The  library  is  a  part  of  this  national  educa- 
tional equipment,  and  if  the  librarian  does 
not  understand  and  is  blind  to  the  situation, 
the  public,  sooner  or  later,  will  treat  him  as 
Kipling's  "  'Eathen" : 

"The  'cathen  in  'is  blindness  bows  down  to  wood  an' 

stone; 

'E  don't  obey  no  orders  unless  they  is  'is  own; 
E'  keeps  his  side  arms  awful:  e*  leaves  'em  all  about, 
An'  then  comes  up  the  regiment  an'  pokes  the  'eathen 

out" 

*  Memoirs,  page   74. 
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Our  great  duty,  which  we  call  educational, 
is  with  the  national  genius,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  relation  between  freedom  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  state.  The  people  are  not 
always  right  and  are  not  always  wrong,  but 
the  public  library  that  has  them  in  school  and 
out,  child  and  man,  is,  except  the  church,  the 
only  institution  that  can  assume  a  compre- 
hensive educational  program  for  the  saving 
of  our  most  precious  asset,  the  national 
genius ;  that  can  teach  the  lessons  of  respon- 
sibility and  moral  judgment  to  youth  and 
ad'ult.  The  people  need  libraries  not  so  much 
as  literary  collections,  but  as  moral  forces. 
The  knowledge  we  lack  is  not  intellectual, 
although  we  have  done  too  much  of  the  in- 
tellectual life.  We  need  the  knowledge  of 
the  poet,  the  prophet  and  the  deeper  things  of 
life,  and  if  the  institutions  and  temples  of  the 
people  cannot  respond  we  may  read  our 
story  in  Isaiah : 

"Therefore  my  people  are  gone  into  cap- 
tivity, because  they  have  no  knowledge :  and 
their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their 
multitude  dried  up  with  thirst." 

Patriotism  is  impossible  in  the  empty  heart. 
Patriotism  is  not  a  feeling  that  your  country 
is  the  best  in  the  world  because  you  were 
born  in  it;  patriotism  is  an  enthusiasm  for 
national  ideals  and  a  cordial  hating  of  our 
national  sins. 

Those  library  servants  who  have  enthu- 
siasm, and  whose  hearts  are  full  of  faith 
in  their  people  and  in  the  destiny  of  libra- 
rianship,  need  no  detailed  plans  from  a 
stranger  to  your  community,  but  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  say  a  little  about  the  tools  in  our 
shops,  now  that  I  have  indicated  the  nature 
of  our  educational  problem,  and  the  people 
whom  we  serve,  or  should  serve. 

Ai  the  point  of  contact  with  the  child  the 
library  must  have  someone  who  loves  the 
child,  knows  something  about  him  and  under- 
stands what  the  educationist  and  his  brother 
psychologist  is  trying  to  tell  us  about  the 
child  —  what  educational  psychology  is  driv- 
ing at.  While  it  may  not  be  true  in  every 
case,  it  will  be  true  nearly  always  that  the 
librarian  in  closest  contact  with  the  child 
must  have  an  educational  training  like  that 
of  a  good  teacher.  Women  are  now  doing  this 
work  very  well,  but  there  are  great  opportuni- 
ties for  men  during  considerable  periods  of 
this  library  work  with  children.  This  is 


especially  true  in  the  development  of  the 
social  instinct  of  the  boy  who  may  make  our 
laws  or  may  break  them.  Religious,  training 
and  the  establishment  of  what  is  known  as 
"worth  judgments,"  underlying  our  moral 
code  and  our  moral  nature,  are  important 
factors  in  education  and,  with  physical  train- 
ing and  education,  are  the  emphatic  announce- 
ments in  the  program  of  the  men  who  advo- 
cate this  education  of  the  heart  that  seems 
to  be  the  only  way  out  of  our  national 
flippancy  and  our  forgetting  God.  I  need 
not  discuss  the  importance  of  this,  and  you 
know  that  every  public  institution  must 
assume  the  full  share  of  responsibility  in 
this  work.  It  remains  only  to  examine, 
briefly,  the  library  equipment  other  than  the 
library  staff  and  its  head. 

We  are  surely  coming  back  to  the  Bible  as 
a  great  library  book,  the  greatest  book  in 
our  language,  and  the  foundation  book  in 
our  literature.  These  enthusiasts,  the  educa- 
tionists, of  whom  I  have  talked,  are  not  at 
all  uncertain  about  this  Bible  of  ours,  and 
there  are  many  school  districts  that  have 
made  it  plain  to  teachers  that  reading  from 
the  Bible,  without  comment,  will  not  be  in- 
terfered with  from  this  time  on.  One  of  our 
tasks  is  to  learn  the  lost  art  of  reading  aloud 
to  children,  and  no  book  lends  itself  to  the 
phonics  of  the  mother  tongue  as  does  this 
Bible  of  ours.  I  recollect  that  I  once  tried  a 
passage  from  that  great  oration  in  Deu- 
teronomy before  the  teachers  in  the  assembly 
room  of  this  building,  and  several  asked  me 
afterward  the  author  and'  the  book  from  which 
that  powerful  quotation  was  taken.  It  may 
be  but  an  absurd  enthusiasm,  but  I  believe 
that  we  must  use  this  Bible  with  children 
before  it  is  forgotten-  by  this  generation. 
There  is  no  book  that  lends  itself  to  the 
education  of  the  heart  as  does  the  English 
Bible,  and  much  of  our  inconsequent  empti- 
ness may  be  ascribed  to  its  banishment  from 
institutions  of  the  people. 

Political  economy  and  its  various  reflections 
in  books  must  be  a  part  of  the  library-teach- 
er's work.  In  the  economics  of  politics  and 
industries  lie  the  most  insidious  errors  and 
fellies  to  be  found  in  books,  and  at  a  certain 
age  the  boy  or  girl  must  have  a  stronger 
guide  than  we  need  for  the  journey  through 
fiction. 

Public  health  and  hygiene  requires  an  in- 
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telligent  grouping  of  book  influence  that  will 
tax  the  energies  of  any  librarian  in  the  present 
indefinite  state  of  that  science.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  our  people,  and  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  new  interest  of  education  as 
we  have  come  to  think  of  education  in  the 
schools.  This  item  of  public  health  is  to  be 
emphasised  in  the  schools  and  the  adult  who 
has  passed  through  and  out  of  the  schools 
will  look  to  the  library. 

Fiction  is  not  the  perplexing  problem  we 
think  it  when  we  begin  our  duty  in  education. 
Fiction  is  good  for  us  all.  We  need  not 
assume  ihe  duties  of  a  censor  in  the  case  of 
questionable  or  bad  fiction,  but  there  is  a 
method  of  probation  and  popular  evaluation 
which  has  never  yet  been  tried  and  which  is 
eminently  educational  in  plan  and  purpose. 
The  details  are  too  long  for  this  paper. 

These  few  items  noted  are  by  no  means 
all  the  problem,  but  they  are  leading  and 
salient  features ;  they  indicate  something  of 
the  character  of  education  in  a  library.  The 
great  range  of  education  in  fine  arts,  which 
belongs  as  properly  to  a  library  as  to  a 
museum,  offers  an  opening  for  education  in 
the  library  that  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  our 
equipment.  The  meanest  equipment  will 
bring  results  that  will  astonish  one  who  has 
never  tried  it. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  how  to 
charge  books  to  a  teacher  who  needs  them  in 
her  school ;  that  may  be  done  with  an  empty 
heart.  You  have  enough  of  centimeters, 
date  stamps  and  systems  and  you  have  proba- 
bly solved  the  routine  of  library  science  in 
your  particular  library.  The  thing  that  I 
should  like  to  have  you  think  upon  is  the 
new  call  for  help  from  the  public  institutions 
in  this  enthusiastic  crusade  that  would  make 


all  knowledge  flow  from  a  heart  that  is  full 
of  interest  in  human  welfare  and  the  deeper 
things  of  life.  This  new  thought  in  educa- 
tion, which  I  am  pleased  to  call  an  enthu- 
siasm, is  for  the  people,  that  they  shall  not 
want  for  that  knowledge,  the  lack  of  which 
leads  to  slavery  and  a  meaner  plane  of  living. 
The  educational  sign  of  to-day  is  an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  efficiency  and  practical  uses 
of  the  institutions  of  the  people,  and  we  must 
become  a  part  of  this  educational  movement 
or  lose  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

I  came  here  more  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
you  a  question  than  with  any  idea  of  instruct- 
ing you  in  your  duties.  My  question  concerns 
the  quotation,  from  Cherbuliez's  advice  to 
his  son,  and  it  seems  so  sad  a  thing  to  me 
to  read  the  thought  of  reaching  the  end  of 
one's  journey  with  an  empty  heart,  that  I 
could  not  put  it  aside  when  I  cast  about 
for  something  to  say  about  our  future  and 
what  the  library  shall  do  in  education.  I 
wondered  if  it  might  be  true  that  the  new- 
fashioned  librarian  has  lost  sight  of  the  people 
as  they  are,  and  that  conventionalism  and 
a  certain  Biblio-Brahmin  caste  threaten  to 
claim  an  institution  through  its  siervants. 
I  cannot  believe  these  things  of  the  librarians 
whom  I  know,  and  I  shall  not  do  you  the 
injustice  of  questioning  your  enthusiasm 
for  the  most  enviable  calling  in  human 
affairs. 

We  of  all  men  and  women  will  reach  our 
journey's  end  with  an  enthusiasm  which  can 
never  die  in  the  service  ihe  people  look  for 
in  our  establishments,  and  while  our  hearts 
may  be  full  of  many  things,  we  shall  not 
fail  the  people  in  this  new  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge which  is  of  the  heart  and  for  the  com- 
munity and  the  state. 


APPRENTICE  WORK  IN  THE  SMALL  PUBLIC  LIBRARY* 
BY   ELIZA    E.    TOWN  SEND,   Librarian   Public    Library,  Manistee,  Mich. 


I.v  considering  the  subject  now  before  you 
it  seemed  best  and  most  practical  to  omit 
glittering  generalities  and'  to  bring  the  matter 
down  to  a  concrete  case  and  experience  with 
the  results  so  far  attained.  My  best  excuse 
for  my  temerity  in  appearing  before  you  is 

*  Read  at  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Library 
Association,  May,  1908. 


riot  so  much  in  having  carried  a  number  of 
students  through  the  apprentice  work  as  in 
having  "been  there"  myself.  I  know  all  the 
thrills  and  throes  of  the  absolute  novice  and 
all  the  enthusiasm  that  inspires  for  further 
library  training.  Other  things  being  equal, 
tin  re  is  no  doubt  that  the  librarian  who  has 
passed  through  an  apprentice  course,  with 
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all  its  hard  experience,  sees  the  work  with  a 
little  different  and  perhaps  clearer  pair  of 
eyes  than  she  (pardon  the  pronoun)  who  has 
perforce  omitted'  this  experience  from  her 
curriculum.  At  the  least,  when  she  herself 
finally  occupies  an  executive  position,  she 
realizes  the  possibilities  in  such  a  class. 

In  any  library,  small  or  large,  the  question 
of  service,  intelligent  service,  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  the  small  library  whose  in- 
come is  cut  down  to  its  size,  and  in  most 
cases  much  below  it,  the  question  is  the  more 
perplexing.  The  librarian  may  be  trained  and 
secured  through  the  proper  professional  chan- 
nels, but  when  the  need  of  assistance  arises, 
all  that  is  available  is  equally  poor  and  un- 
skilled. This  was  the  problem  before  our 
library  three  years  ago.  Help  was  impera- 
tive, and  the  best,  or  even  the  comparative 
better,  impossible  to  secure.  The  questions 
naturally  arose,  Why  not  have  regular  class 
instruction  and  provide  ourselves  for  our 
great  need?  Why  should  not  the  apprentice 
method'  so  serviceable  in  larger  libraries 
prove  equally  so  in  a  smaller  one? 

Since  some  teaching,  be  it  ever  so  scrappy, 
was  absolutely  essential,  it  seemed  wiser  to 
attempt  more  and  establish  a  regular  system 
for  the  training  of  assistants  for  present  need 
and  future  reserve.  Therefore  a  method  was 
devised  and  rules  adopted  by  our  Library 
Board  in  regard  to  the  apprentice  work. 
These  rules  regulate  admittance,  hours  of 
service,  continuance,  and'  final  employment. 
In  all  probability  they  in  no  wise  differ  from 
the  general  methods  used  in  other  libraries. 
Indeed,  they  are  adaptable  to  libraries  of  any 
size  except  possibly  in  the  lack  of  an  entrance 
examination.  In  the  small  town  the  chances 
of  advancement  in  the  work  are  so  few, 
and  the  numbers  interested  so  comparatively 
limited  that  it  seemed  wiser  to  ask  only  for 
a  high  school  education.  A  month's  proba- 
tion, noted  in  the  rules,  guard's  the  library 
against  mistakes  in  judgment.  By  that  time 
one  usually  recognizes  the  "neither  fish,  nor 
flesh,  nor  good  red  herrings."  The  student 
also  has  at  this  time  an  opportunity  to  with- 
draw. There  is  an  old  story  of  the  reply  of 
a  famous  orator  when  questioned  how  he 
knew  when  he  was  interesting  people ;  said  he : 
"When  more  stay  in  than  go  out !"  It  speaks 
well  for  our  profession  that  one  might  put 


to  it  the  same  test  with  a  very  satisfactory 
result.  Librarians  may,  occasionally,  leave 
their  work  through  the  door  of  marriage; 
they  may  retire  from  active  service,  but  very, 
very  few  ever  change  into  another  business. 
The  fascination  holds  good  with  apprentice 
classes,  and  a  student  very  seldom  is  at  all 
inclined  to  withdraw. 

Because  we  needed  two  regular  assistants 
for  the  first  class  three  were  accepted  for 
the  course.  Instruction  in  the  mechanical 
preparation  of  books  was  immediately  given, 
then  four  lectures  weekly  on  the  subjects 
of  loan  work  and  statistics,  classification  and 
book-numbering,  reference  work,  accessioning, 
shelf  listing  and  enough  of  the  catalog  to 
understand  the  entries  for  its  intelligent  use. 
These  lectures  covered  a  period  of  six  months. 
As  in  the  end  much  system  always  lessens 
toil,  in  the  talks  an  outline  is  followed,  work 
is  closely  watched  and  special  results  ex- 
pected. It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  keep 
a  little  hidden  notebook.  Tendencies  and 
characteristics  should  be  observed  and'  kept 
for  future  reference.  Accurate  knowledge  of 
these  will  help  greatly  in  assigning  work 
later. 

In  return  for  this  instruction  five  hours' 
daily  service  is  required.  This  daily  service 
is  on  a  strictly  business  basis  and  does  not 
include  time  spent  in  class  work  or  in  attend- 
ing lectures.  In  the  small  library,  employees 
must  take  a  share  in  all  the  work,  and  in  the 
wide  experience  thus  received,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  apprentice,  there  is  much  com- 
pensation for  time  spent.  The  lectures,  with 
the  accompanying  practice  work,  are  thorough 
enough  to  enable  the  students,  under  revision, 
to  do  the  actual  business  of  library  routine. 
A  .student  passing  through  this  course  has 
been  found  fully  able  to  accession,  to  do  very 
creditable  work  in  book-numbering  and  classi- 
fication. She  is  able  to  manage  the  work 
at  the  desk,  including  the  taking  of  daily 
statistics.  She  can  help  in  the  school  refer- 
ence work,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  if  she  is  a 
reader  herself,  she  will  sometimees  prove 
competent  in  influencing  the  readers'  choice 
of  books,  particularly  with  the  children. 

With  the  trying  work  at  the  desk,  the  work 
that  is  hardest  on  one's  temper  and  patience, 
a  sense  of  humor  is  the  most  important  trait 
to  cultivate.  We  keep  a  "funny"  book,  care- 
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fully  concealed,  which  in  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion has  often  acted  as  a  tonic  on  the  nerves. 
Who  can  become  irritable  when  remembering 
the  eccentric  individual  who  wished  "some- 
thing in  elegant  reading,"  or  that  other  patron 
who,  when  answered  in  the  negative  concern- 
ing the  possession  of  Mary  Jane  Holmes' 
books,  remarked,  reflectively,  "ain't  that 
fierce !" 

To  return  to  the  subject,  many  hands  make 
light  work;  if  the  preparation  is  good  the 
return  is  a  hundred  fold.  However,  there 
is  another  old  proverb  that  says  that  "enough 
is  as  good  as  a  feast" ;  and  a  large  apprentice 
class,  considering  the  necessary  oversight,  is 
most  certainly  not  advisable.  Owing  to  the 
many  contingencies  arising  it  has  been  found 
best  with  us  always  to  have  one  apprentice 
taking  this  course.  Positions  are  not  prom- 
ised, but  substitute  work  is  often  required 
and  vacancies  always  filled  by  successful 
students. 

Time  and  effort  will  be  needed  in  getting 
this  apprentice  work  started;  there  will  be 
needed  as  many  as  are  at  all  possible  of  the 
virtues  the  angels,  and  library  periodicals, 
record  as  essential  —  the  greatest  of  which 
will  be  patience.  But  in  an  incredibly  short 
time,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  all  hours  given 
in  lectures  and  oversight  will  be  paid'  back 
with  compound  interest.  With  a  light  heart 
and  easy  mind  the  librarian  can  then  leave 
her  desk  to  visit  the  children  in  their  school- 
rooms; she  can  investigate  more  fully  the 
needs  of  the  community;  she  will  be  able  to 
annotate  a  few  book  lists  for  publication;  she 
will  be  able  to  attend  her  state  convention ; 
indeed,  she  can  employ  herself  in  many  ways 
more  consistent  with  an  executive  position  and 
more  profitable  to  the  library's  growth  and 
influence  than  in  the  constant,  continual  cleri- 
cal and  mechanical  work,  necessary  and'  inter- 
esting as  that  often  is.  She  may  finally  get 
a  chance  to  do  a  few  of  the  thousand  and  one 
things  we  all  plan  for  that  time  that  never 
seems  to  come,  no  matter  how  stormy  outside 
— the  library's  rainy  days. 

Library  work,  as  we  all  will  testify,  is  in 
itself  so  attractive,  it  contains  so  many  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  culture,  that  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  appli- 
cants wholeheartedly  willing  to  give  much 
for  little  definite,  permanent  return,  that  is,  a 
return  that  can  be  measured  in  dollars  and 


cents.  The  return  that  "the  world's  coarse 
thumb  and  finger  fail  to  plump"  is  immeas- 
urable. Any  person  entering  on  such  a 
course,  understanding  this  fact,  has  a  fine 
beginning  for  much  useful  development  for 
herself  and  for  the  profession  she  elects. 
That  a  benefit  often  accrues  to  the  library 
outside  of  the  practical  work-value  received 
is  soon  very  apparent.  This  is  in  the  stimu- 
lating effect  an  apprentice  has  upon  the  regu- 
lar assistants,  and  as  we  hope  the  librarian 
is  sensitive  to  influences,  upon  her  also.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  beginner  sets  the  pace ;  that 
which  had  become  mechanical  takes  on  a  new 
freshness,  ideals  are  once  more  working  com- 
panions and  the  library  feels  the  effect 
throughout  all  its  organism.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talk  on  paper  and  otherwise  about 
the  Library  Spirit,  in  big  capital  letters, 
until  one  not  initiated  might  think  it  some 
new  development  of  denatured  alcohol ! 
Nevertheless  there  is  some  fire  for  all  the 
smoke.  I  am  sure  none  of  us  would  care  to 
keep  up  our  work  for  one  moment  without 
its  invigorating  influence.  Any  quality,  we 
know  the  list,  that  akes  for  a  good  librarian 
or  for  a  good'  assistant  makes  for  a  good 
apprentice  and  high  in  place  among  these 
qualifications  should  be  the  love  for  books, 
not  merely  a  liking  for  the  latest  novel,  which 
is  often  mistaken  for  a  literary  tendency,  but 
a  real  love  for  the  best.  This  is  often  hard 
to  find  at  all  developed  in  the  average  high 
school  graduate.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  the  apprentice  course  should  make  some 
effort  to  create  an  interest,  an  interest  for 
the  gratification  of  which  there  will  be  ample 
opportunity. 

All  this  may  seem  a  great  deal  for  the  small 
library  to  attempt;  but,  even  if  one's  aim  is 
poor,  there  is  no  reason  one's  arrows  should 
not  try  for  the  stars.  All  one's  mechanical 
work  without  books  is  helped,  is  illumined 
by  one's  understanding  and  love  for  them. 
When  this  love  of  literature  is  gained  there 
will  enter  instinctively  the  thought  of  the 
larger  element  for  which  our  profession 
stands,  the  humanitarian  indissolutely  con- 
nected with  the  utilitarian,  the  one  indis- 
pensable idea  for  which  all  else  are  but  posts 
and  props.  Whether  or  not  the  apprentice 
is  able  to  grasp  this  final  thought  is  the 
crucial  test  of  her  fitness  for  further 
work. 
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CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS,  1908  Anderson,  s.  C 1,200 

Nampa,   Idaho 500 

ORIGINAL  GIFTS,   UNITED   STATES  Holdredge,  Nebr 1,500 

Riverside,  Cal 7,500 

Caldwell,  New  Jersey $7.5oo  Mount  Vcrnon,  N.  Y 20,000 

ullensburg,  Wash 10,000  Zanesville,   Ohio 2,500 

Harpswell,  Maine 5,000  Baker   City,   Ore 7,500 

Northfield,  Minn 10,000  Laurens,  Iowa 1,000 

Santa  Maria,  Calif io,t>oo  Orange,  Conn 4,000 

Cranford,  N.  J 10,000  Lee,  Mass 2,000 

South    Bend,    Wash 10,000  Olean    N.  Y.^ 15,000 

Vancouver,  Wash 10,000  St.    Helena,    Cal 862 

Vienna,  111 5,000  Fairbury,  Neb 2,500 

Ballinger,  Texas 12,500  Mansfield,  Ohio 2,000 

Bemidji,  Minn 10,000  South   Pasadena,  Cal 2,000 

Cheboygan,  Mich 15,000  Two    Harbors,    Minn 5,000 

Galva,  111 8,000  DeWitt,   Iowa 1,516 

Merced,  Cal ic.ooo  Patchogue,  N    Y 5,000 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa 7,500  San  Leandro,  Cal 2,000 

Two    Harbors,    Minn 10.000  Enid,   Okla..,  -j  coo 

Winchester,  111. 6,500                                                                                     '  7 

Youngstown,   Ohio 50,000                       26  Library  increases  (incl    4  Add'l 

Bicknell,   Ind 6,500                          Branch    Bldgs.) .' $223,578 

Clinton,  Ind 12,500 

Houston,  Miss 6,000                               ORIGINAL   GIFTS,   CANADA 

Alamosa,  Colo 6,000 

Collinwood,  Ohio 17  500  Neepawa,  Manitoba $6,000 

Dickinson,   N.    D. .' 12,500  Paisley,  Ontario 5,000 

Ferndale,    Calif 8,000  Selkirk,   Manitoba 10,000 

Guilford,  Maine 5,000  Calgary,  Alberta 50,000 

Hampton,   N.   H 5,000  Mitchell,  Ont 4,000 

Harrisburg,  111 10,000  Peterborough,  Ontario 25.000 

Norcross,  Ga 5,000  Strathroy   Ontario 7,500 

Urbana,   111 20,000  Toronto  Junction,  Ontario 20,000 

Lawrenceburg,  Ky ......  s!ooo  Harriston,  Ontario 10,000 

Plymouth,  Wis . . '. c  gob  Indian    Head,    Saskatchewan 10,000 

Troy,  Ala ...........!!.'.*  lo'ooo  Fergus,   Ontario 6,000 

Winnsboro,   Texas 10,000  Ingersoll,  Ontario 10,000 

Aitkin,  Minn 5,000  Seaforth,  Ontario 6,000 

Americus,   Ga 20,000  Thessalon,  Ontario 8,000 

Bartlesville,  Okla 12500  Fo.rt   William,    Ontario 50,000 

La  Grange  Township,   Cass  Co.,  Mich 10,000  Milverton,   Ontario 7,000 

Devil's   Lake.   N.    D 1 2,500                                                                                     1 

Houghton,  Mich 15.000                       Total    l6   Library  Bldjs $234,500 

wSn^aKknC°nn: :  "".  \ ! ! '. ! ! ! '. '. ! ! ! ! ! :  1;0o°oo                                    INCREASES,  CANADA 

Chehahs,    Wash 10,000  Saulte   Ste-  Marie    Ontario $5,500 

fdSJlfc             7'5°°  BerHn,  Ontario 3,500 

P    £  £'    viivr 7>5°°  Toronto,  Ontario   (2  branches) 50,000 

Park  Rapids,  Minn 5,000  Winneoetr    Man  ?o  ooo 

Big  Horn   Co.    (Basin),  Wyo 15,00,  KnetenSisheneV  Ontario:  \V. .": '/  !  ^^l  Tsoo 

Eaton    Rapids,    Mich 10,000  Mitchell?  Ontario 2.000 

sSort'Ss::::::::::::::. •:::::::::::  1S7:SE  Oshawa' Ontario •  2*o°° 

Chelsea,  Mass 50,000                       ?  Library  increases    (incl.   2  Add'l 

Douglas,  Wyo. . 10,000                            Branch   Bldgs.) $104,500 

New   Hampton,   Iowa. 10,000 

Minot,  N.  D. .  . 15,000                   ORIGINAL  GIFTS,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Ponca  City,  Okla 6,500 

Blpornfield,  Ind 8,000  Middlesbrough,  Eng £15,000 

Milo,  Maine 5,000  Walthamstow,  Eng 10,000 

Alturas,  Calif 7,500  New   Mills,   Eng 2,000 

Bottineau,  N.  D ^ .  7,500  Oakley,   Eng 150 

Dell  Rapids,  S.  D 5,000  Settle,  Eng 1,000 

Harriman,  Tenn 10,000  Stockport,    Eng 10,000 

Anacortes,  Wash 10,000  Wallasey,'  Eng 9,000 

Anthony   Kan 10,000  Luton,  Eng 10,000 

Fulton,  111 5,000  Folkestone,  Eng 5.000 

Geneva,  Ohio 10.000  Bolton,  Eng 15,000 

Goodland,  Kan 10,000  Hampsted    (London),   Eng 1,000 

Huntsville,  Ala 1 5,000                                                                                          — — ~ ~~ 

Neligh,  Neb 5,000                        n  Library  Bldgs £78,150 

Osceola,  Iowa 10,000 

Coleraine  snd  Bovey,   Minn 15,000                       INCREASES,  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Azusa,  Calif 10,000  T,, ,  »?-,,. 

Miamisburg,  Ohio 12,500  Hkley,  Eng. *2" 

Middlesboro,  Kv 10,000  Caversham.   Eng 

_______  Torquay,  Wales r x  >4°° 

Total   73  Library  Bldgs $786,100  ^°tte,nham'  FTng- :  "C '  Vf 

Woodgreen  (London),  Eng 

INCREASES,  UNITED  STATES  Rawtenstall,   Eng 921 

Accrington,  Eng 2.000 

McCook,   Neb $  i  ,000  Crompton,  Eng 

Marion,  Ohio 1,500  Darwen,   Eng 75° 

East  Orange,  N.  J (adding  i  bldg.)  19,000  Nelson,  Eng 

Clarinda,  Iowa. 5,000  Wigan,    Eng 571 

Mount  Carroll,  111 1,000  Swadlincote,  Eng 202 

Seattle,  Wash (add.  3  brai-ches)  105,000  Reading,  Eng 194 
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Bridgend    Eng               ..................         54  INTERNATIONAL     CONFERENCE     OF 

.^v;;::;.4::              S3  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  DOCU- 

ng::::::::::::::::::::  Jil  MENTATION,  JULY,  1908. 

,8  Library  increases...                  ..£9,634  IN    the    analytical    report    of    this    confer- 

ence,  recently  issued   in   English,   the   object 

ORIGINAL  GIFTS,  SCOTLAND  of  the  conference  is  quoted  as  being  "to  pro- 

Mallaig  ....................   •  •  ............    £192  mote  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  great 

Whit°enhil.s-neaVBanfr::::::(L-  *  Hall.?ld«'>      HI  work  in  progress    arid  to  discuss  the  stand- 

Uhalsay.  Shetland  .........         "         "              162  ardization  of  methods  and  cooperation.     Its 

immediate  aim  was  to  investigate  the  means 

4  Library  Bldgs  ......................  £774  o{    creatjng    an    international    documentation 

INCREASES,  SCOTLAND  organization  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of 

Annan  .........  .  ........................        £62  a   permanent    international    congress    and    of 

Glasgow  (2  branches)  .....................     15,000  an  international  union  between  the  different 

Increases     (incl.    2    Add'l    Branch  States." 

Bldgs)  .......................  £15,062  Invitations  were  restricted  to  representatives 

ORIGINAL  GIFTS,  IRELAND  of   such    organizations,    associations,    etc.,    as 

Clondalkin,   Ire  ............                             .    £j,6oo  WOuld    have    an    mterest    m    the    toPlcs    under 

Kinsale,  Ire  ..............................       i',25o  discussion. 

Cahirciveen,  Ire  .........................        2,000  Addresses  of  welcome  were  given  by  Baron 

,  Tihra-v  niri<rc                                  f  *  «7I  Descamps,  Minister  of  Science  and  Arts,  and 

j    i^iur-try   x>iug.*?  ...................     ^4,050  •»  r     TT          •    T         T^       . 

M.  Henri  La  Fontaine. 

INCREASES,  IRELAND  M.  Paul  Otlet  read'  a  general  report  which 

Balrothery,  Ire  ...........................      £400  he  had  prepared  in  conj  unction  with  M.  H. 

OTHER  GIFTS  FOR  LIBRARY  BUILDINGS  (ORIGINAL)  La  F9ntaine  on  the  "Present  state  9f  biblio- 

graphical questions  and  the  international  or- 

ca0^idgrk?wzfaVacnad::::::::  :::::::::  £II;02o°o0  gabion  of  documentation/-  in  which  the 

Castries,  Brit.  W.  Ind  ....................      2,500  points  discussed  at  the  conference  are  sum- 

OTHER  GIFTS  FOR  LIBRARY  BUILDINGS    (IN-  marizcd.     He  reviewed  recent  events  in  the 

CREASES)  domain    of   bibliographical    organization,    the 

Hokitika,  New  Zealand.  .  ,                                   £500  P"'nt?d  catalogues  of  the  British  Museum,  the 

Seychelles  Islands  ........................         250  Nationale    of  Pans,  the  Library  of  Congress 

in    Washington,    the    International    catalogue 

TOTALS   FOR  LIBRARY   BUILDINGS,   ioo8  Q{  scientifi(f  lite'rature  and  the  Gesamtkatalog 

of  the  libraries  of  Prussia,  and  a  list  of  the 

u:  Si  I  Canada;  3*3  incSs^o'  pSus  $I>O2O'6o°  "Book  institutions"  existing  in  all   countries 

gifts,  including  6  new  bldgs  ...........       328,078  and  dealing  with  all  scientific  subjects,  which 

United  Kingdom,  18  Library  Buildings..       418,870  form   as   it   were  the  elements   of  a  general 

^giSJnTuSg^^TrbSnyr0!15       ,25,480  organization,  which  it  is  desirable  to  Create. 

South  Africa,  i   Library  Building  .......           6,000  'The    organization    of    documentation    is   the 

New  Zealand,  i  Library  Building  .......          5,000  creation  of  an  universal  memory,  which  would 

BreiTisheWensdt'  iJS^fiS^Mfe:           "ifSS  ^°rkjn  a,ma""er  .si™lar  *  *  ^  mechanis™ 

Seychelles  Islands,  i  increase  to  previous  intended   for  obtaining  and  condensing  scat- 

K":ft-  ...............................           1,250  tered  and  diffused  knowledge  and  distributing 

no  new  irifts  I  'l  wherever  necessary." 

56  increases  }«>mpr>s'"g  "8  new  bldgs.  .$1,920,278  During  the  conference  the  five  departments 

Original   Gifts,    College  Library  Buildings  of  the  institute  were  successively  visited  —  the 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y  ..............  $40,000  bibliographical,    the    iconographical    and    the 

Guil  ford  College,  Guilford,  N.  C  ...........      9,000  documentation   sections,   the   library   and   the 

2  Buildings...                                 ."l^oo^  museum    of    methods.      Opinions    were    ex- 

changed during  the   course  of  the  visit,  the 

r     ea    v  lHer.™"'  C°"eg*  Ltbr°rtes  members     of    the    conference    being    seated 

Bake^Unfver^y,  ^aldwin^  Kansa^i  !  !  !  .'  i  .'   $1I2;oo°o°  ^«"d  tables'  °"  whi^  the  elements  employed 

--  lor    the    demonstration    were    exposed.      The 

2  Increases  .....................  .  $22,000  question  of  agreement  between  classifications 

.  Total  for  College  Library  Buildings  .~$7,~o^  received    considerable   attention.      The   appli- 

£3 


date  (Dec. 


as  follows: 


1972  Library  Buildings  .............  $51,596,903 


of  Pari,  on  the  formation  of  indexes  of 
Patf"ts  and  ^  lhe  possibility  of  connecting 
to  the  general  organization  of  documentation 
the  vast  amount  of  literature  supplied  by 
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these  patents.  General  Sebert  moved  that  an 
international  association  for  the  formation 
of  a  general  index  to  patents  be  created  in 
all  countries  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Bibliographical  Office  of  Paris.  In  a  report 
on  the  Concilium  Bibliographicum  of  Zurich, 
Dr.  Field,  its  director,  stated  that  the  Con- 
cilium had,  since  its  origin,  printed  and  dis- 
tributed about  15,000,000  international  cards 
(size  arid  classifications).  A  report  on  the 
Bibliographical  Office  of  Paris  showed  how 
this  institution  was  participating  in  the  or- 
ganization of  scientific  and  industrial  biblio- 
graphy, as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
classification  tables.  In  a  report  on  the  bib- 
liographical work  accomplished  by  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Congress,  M.  Weissenbruch 
stated  that  this  work  began  in  1896  and  was 
at  the  present  day  of  the  utmost  service  to 
all  governments  and  companies  affiliated  to 
the  congress.  M..  De  Potter  read  a  report  on 
the  International  Institute  of  Photographic 
documentation,  and  briefly  reviewed  the  his- 
tory and  tests  which  had  culminated  in  the 
formation  in  different  countries  of  large  collec- 
tions of  photographs,  in  the  adoption  of  general 
methods  used  in  connection  with  those  of 
bibliography,  in  the  meeting  of  a  special 
congress  at  Marseilles  and  in  the  formation 
of  an  international  institute.  The  organiza- 
tion and  working  of  the  International  Docu- 
mentation Offices  of  Hunting  and'  Fishing, 
recently  created  at  Brussels,  were  explained 
by  M.  Leschevin,  general  secretary.  M. 
Lecomte,  director  of  the  Brussels  Observa- 
tory, sent  a  written  communication  on  the 
International  Polar  Institute.  A  report  on 
the  International  Office  of  Aeronautical 
Documentation  was  also  received  from  the 
secretary,  and  Captain  Mathieu  M.  Ver- 
mandel  presented  a  report  on  the  bibliography 
of  technical  science  which  he  has  conducted 
since  1903.  M.  dc  Vuyst  (Brussels)  spoke 
of  the  arrangements  that  were  being  made 
with  different  international  congresses  to  be 
held  in  Brussels  in  1910,  to  organize  in  their 
midst  documentation  sections  in  conjunction 
with  the  International  Bibliographical  Insti- 
tute. The  congresses  in  question  were  prin- 
cipally those  of  administrative  science,  agri- 
cultural demography,  and  home  education. 
The  collection  of  the  Bibliographia  Univer- 
salis,  which  consists  of  bibliographies  pub- 
lished in  cooperation,  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  institute,  was  presented  as  a 
whole. 

The  situation  of  bibliography  and  documen- 
tation in  different  countries  and  different 
sciences  was  then  examined. 

The  International  Bibliographical  Institute, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  this  ques- 
tion, presented  an  Abridged  List  of  Biblio- 
graphical and  Documentation  Institutions. 
This  list  contains  no  less  than  16  pages  and 
groups  the  institutions  into  four  classes;  na- 
tional organizations  classified  by  country, 


special  periodical  bibliographies  classified  by 
subject,  international  organizations  devoted 
to  documentation,,  international  associations 
with  different  purposes  (about  125  associa- 
tions and  32  permanent  international  con- 
gresses). This  list,  drawn  up  by  the  institu- 
tion, will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  subsequent 
work  of  the  commission,  which  will  be  pre 
sented  at  the  next  congress,  and  will  give 
rise  to  the  publication  of  an  Annuaire  de  la 
Bibliographic  et  de  la  Documentation.  M. 
Stroobant,  director  of  the  committee  of  biblio- 
grsphy  and  astronomical  studies  practiced  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  of  Uccle,  presented  a 
report  on  bibliography  and  documentation  in 
connection  with  astronomy,  and  Mr.  De 
Waldeman,  general  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Botany,  showed  the  great 
interest  attached  to  a  systematic  and  historic 
statement  of  facts  of  this  nature,  and  what 
progress  might  be  expected  from  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  experience  by  biblio- 
graphers working  in  very  different  scientific 
fields. 

As  regards  the  situation  of  bibliography 
and  documentation  in  different  countries,  very 
interesting  reports  were  presented  by  different 
members  of  the  congress.  M.  Biagi  detailed 
the  reforms  recently  introduced  into  Italy. 
Messrs.  Duff,  Brown  and  Hopwood  (Lon- 
don) dealt  with  the  situation  in  England. 
M.  Haakon  Nyhuus,  director  of  the  Deimansh 
Bibliothek  (Christiana),  sketched'  the  manner 
in  which  the  libraries  of  Norway  were  or- 
ganized. M.  Darboux  read  a  report  of  the 
central  office  of  the  international  catalogue, 
gave  the  history  of  this  work,  the  initiative 
of  which  is  due  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  to  which  he  had  devoted  alt 
his  efforts.  The  object  of  this  catalog  is  to 
publish  annually  17  volumes,  including  the 
current  bibliography  and'  mathematical,  phys- 
ical and  natural  sciences.  A  report  was  also 
given  in  the  history  and  present  state  of  the 
"Gesamtkatalog"  of  Prussian  libraries.  Mr. 
Hanson  read  a  report  on  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  English  and  American  Librarians' 
Associations  on  cataloging  rules,  and  its  bear- 
ing on  international  cooperation  in  cataloging 
books.  The  question  of  administrative  and 
statistical  documentation  was  presented  in  a 
report  by  M.  Ottet.  M.  Zatberg  gave  the 
history  of  the  comparative  investigations 
which  had  been  made  in  Holland  to  solve  the 
problem.  M.  Elias  explained  the  interest 
which  the  "Nederlandsche  Vereeniging  vcxjr 
Gemeentebelangen"  took  in  the  question,  and 
the  project  which  is  at  present  on  foot  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  office  of  adminis- 
trative documentation,  so  as  to  secure  an 
unity  of  method  throughout  the  kingdom. 
He  urged  that  the  question  of  administrative 
documentation  be  put  down  on  the  program 
of  the  congress  and  of  the  International 
Union.  M.  Cavelier,  of  the  general  archives 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium,  presented1  a  re- 
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port  on  the  same  subject,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  relation  with  the  organization 
of  archives.  The  central  office  of  Esperanto 
sent  a  communication  on  the  application  of 
bibliography  to  Esperanto. 

The  examination  of  suitable  means  of  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  and  organizing  interna- 
tional cooperation  was  considered.  The  in- 
stitute recommended  a  free  organization 
working  in  parallel  with  and  complementary 
to  an  official  organization.  The  free  organi- 
zation would  consist  in  a  periodic  congress, 
in  which  considerable  latitude  of  discussion 
would  be  allowed';  the  official  organization 
in  an  international  union  for  documentation, 
formed  among  the  states.  The  object  of  the 
union  would  be  "to  protect  the  superior  inter- 
ests of  the  book,  considered  as  an  instrument 
of  science,  literature  and  art,  to  facilitate  its 
preservation  and  diffusion  by  organizing 
works  of  documentation  in  common,  and  in 
establishing  a  permanent  network  of  intel- 
lectual exchanges  between  the  different  coun- 
tries. The  principal  purpose  of  the  union 
would'  be  —  the  organization  of  universal 
bibliography,  the  development  of  international 
exchanges  and  the  formation  of  central  col- 
lections of  documents. 

A  definite  result  of  the  conference  was 
the  creation  of  a  new  organism,  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Bibliography  and  Docu- 
mentation. This  congress  will  be  permanent 
and  will  meet  for  the  first  time  in  1910. 
Although  not  excluding  individual  members, 
it  will  principally  include  delegates  of  asso- 
ciations and  institutions  which  have  for  their 
object  the  question  of  bibliography  and  docu- 
mentation. Representation  at  the  congress 
will  take  place  by  country  and  by  scientific 
or  technical  specialty.  The  program  will  in- 
clude the  questions  discussed  at  the  confer- 
ence, as  well  as  kindred  questions  which  may 
b:i  advisable  to  add. 

INSTITUT  INTERNATIONAL  DE 
BIBLIOGRAPHIE 

PROGRESS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  CO- 
OPERATION 

THE  Royal  Library  of  Berlin  announces 
that  with  a  view  to  international  accord,  be- 
ginning with  January,  1909,  the  catalog  of  its 
accessions  will  be  published  on  i2l/2  by  15  cm. 
cards  [which  folded  once  our  standard  P  size]. 

The  director  of  the  Turin  Library,  M. 
Bonazzi,  announces  that  he  intends  to  catalog 
the  whole  library  according  to  the  D.  C.  be- 
fore moving  it  into  the  new  building. 

The  Library  Association  [British]  has  just 
appointed  a  "Bibliographic  committee,"  each 
member  of  which  is  to  study  and  report  on  a 
certain  question.  The  various  questions  con- 
sidered at  the  international  conference  of  bib- 
liography and  documentations,  at  Brussels, 
July,  1908,  will  be  studied  with  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  conclusions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
English  delegates  at  the  congress  of  1910. 


RESOLUTIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO 
THE  PROPOSED  TARIFF  ON  BOOKS 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  9, 
1908,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary have  learned  with  deep  regret  that  an 
effort  is  making  to  increase  the  duty  now- 
levied  on  books  and  other  printed,  matter  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  and  to  remove 
from  the  free  list  all  classes  of  books  now 
included  therein. 

The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  books,  excepting, 
however,  first,  books  printed  wholly  in  for- 
eign languages;  second,  books  in  English 
which  have  been  printed  more  than  twenty 
years;  third,  books  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Library  of  Congress, 
or  for  the  use  of  libraries,  educational  insti- 
tutions, or  societies  of  a  literary  or  scientific 
character. 

An  import  duty  on  books  differs  entirely  in 
its  effect  upon  the  manufacturer  from  other 
duties,  in  that  the  copyright  laws  afford  pro- 
tection to  authors  and  publishers  quite  apart 
from  the  tariff. 

The  protection  afforded,  moreover,  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  affecting  only  such  imported 
modern  books  and  periodicals  as  are  printed 
in  English.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the 
duty  is  a  lax  on  knowledge  and  education ;  an 
unwise  tax  in  a  republic,  the  existence  of 
which  must  always  depend  on  the  intelligence 
of  its  citizens. 

The  removal  of  books  for  public  libraries 
from  the  free  list  will  be  distinctly  a  back- 
ward step,  as  the  exemption  as  now  existing 
has  been  the  law  for  many  years,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  imposition  of  a  serious  tax 
upon  a  class  of  institutions  which  have  always 
been  favored  or  supported  by  all  enlightened 
governments. 

This  Board,  therefore,  respectfully  protests 
against  any  diminution  of  the  privileges  that 
libraries  now  possess ;  and  further  expresses 
the  opinion  that  all  import  duties  upon  books 
and  other  printed  matter  should  be  entirely 
abolished. 

Resolved,  That  an  attested  copy  of  the  foregoing 
minute  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  each  member  of  the  House  repre- 
senting the  state  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  and 
it  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  it 
may  think  proper  to  have  the  views  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  minute  presented  to  the  committees  of  the 
present  and  the  next  Congress,  either  orally  or 
otherwise  as  may  be  thought  most  expedient. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library  on  Dec.  22  it  was  Voted 
to  concur  in  the  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
New  York  Public  Library  in  regard  to  duty 
on  books  and  other  printed  matter,  and  to 
forward  copies  of  the  resolutions  to  the 
Brooklyn  congressmen. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

[From  Harper's  Weekly'} 

IN  New  York  City  the  library  of  our  public 
schools  shows  a  larger  circulation  of  books 
than  any  other  library  in  the  world'.  And 
this  great  organization,  with  its  circulation 
of  over  6,000,000,  exists  to  inculcate  an 
interest  in  good  literature  in  the  children 
of  New  York.  In  Chicago  a  similar  system 
has  been  built  up  of  remarkable  magnitude 
and  efficiency.  But  this  generous  opportunity 
for  education,  -which  means  so  peculiarly 
much  to  the  great  foreign  population  of 
these  cities,  finds  remarkable  illustrations 
throughout  many  of  the  western  states.  It 
is  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  perhaps  even 
more  effectively  at  the  crossroads,  that  the 
little  school  libraries  are  teaching  wisdom 
and  light  from  day  to  day  in  tales  and 
verses  and  popular  child's  histories  which 
arrest  interest  and  appeal  to  imagination. 
The  little  district  schoouhouse,  with  five  pu- 
pils and  a  library  of  too  books,  has  an  elo- 
quence more  convincing  than  some  stately 
library  buildings  burdened  with  costs  of  main- 
tenancs. 

The  methods  and  scope  of  these  reading 
circles,  school  libraries,  teachers'  libraries, 
and  travelling  libraries  will  be  explained  in 
articles  dealing  with  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  as  typical  il- 
lustrations of  a  great  system  maintained  by 
earnest,  broad-minded  and  efficient  men  and 
women,  who  are  wisely  making  reading  a 
pleasure  instead  of  investing  English  litera- 
ture with  the  repellant  character  which  it  is 
assuming  in  our  eastern  private  schools 
under  the  influence  of  the  Harvard  entrance 
requirements  in  English.  The  excellent  work 
done  in  certain  ether  states  we  can  only 
leave  to  be  inferred  from  the  types  presented, 
but  we  think  that  the  pictures  which  we  shall 
present  will  be  sufficiently  illuminating  and 
significant  not  only  to  arrest  attention,  but 
also  to  cause  serious  misgivings  along  the 
somewhat  complacent  Atlantic  seaboard  when 
the  literary  chances  of  western  children  are 
directly  compared  with  those  in  the  East. 
One  emphatic  feature  of  all  this  use  of  books 
is  the  constant  effort  to  place  ethical  or 
civic  or  other  sound  ideals  before  this  multi- 
tude of  readers.  The  stories  wherein  perse- 
verence,  pluck  and  energy  have  paved  the 
hero's  way,  the  triumph  of  right,  the  lessons 
to  be  unconsciously  d'rawn  from  great  lives 
and  deeds  of  history  —  the  love  of  country, 
knowledge  of  the  past,  and  the  present  respon- 
sibilities of  citizens,  the  wonders  of  modern 
science  —  these  are  among  the  influences 
conveyed  through  the  school  library  books 
circulating  daily  from  city  to  cross-roads 
throughout  the  heart  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  civic  work,  a  moral  work,  a  great 
movement  which  may  well  be  summarized  as 
the  making  of  good  citizens. 


NOTES  ON  PICTURES  FOR  SCHOOL- 
ROOMS AND  THE  BIBLIOTHECA 
PAEDAGOGICA  * 

(From  J.   C.  Dana's  "Pictures  for  the  decoration  of 

schoolrooms  and  picture.;  for  use  in  teaching" 

in  The  School  Arts  Book,  June,    1908) 

Bibliotheca  Paedagogica  is  the  name  which 
German  publishers  of  textbooks  and  Ger- 
man makers  of  educational  supplies  give 
to  the  annual  volume  they  jointly  publish. 
The  volume  has  about  450  large,  double- 
column  pages,  in  fine  type,  and  170  pages  of 
illustrations.  It  costs  Germany  about  10  cents, 
and  can  be  obtained  through  any  importer  of 
German  books. 

It  is  a  list  of  the  newest  educational  mate- 
rial in  all  lines ;  books,  including  textbooks 
and  books  on  psychology,  pedagogy  and  the 
art  of  teaching ;  maps,  globes  and  apparatus ; 
furniture,  models  and  pictures.  The  quota- 
tion on  the  title-page.  "The  foundation  of 
all  knowledge  is  observation,"  hints  at  the 
wealth  of  illustrative  material  for  use  in  every 
part  of  the  field  of  education  which  is  named 
and  illustrated  in  its  pages. 

It  has  an  index  of  the  firms  whose  products 
are  included  in  it,  with  the  names  of  all  the 
many  kinds  of  objects  which  it  describes.  It 
has  also  an  index  of  the  1500  pictures  which 
may  be  called  decorative,  geographical  or  his- 
torical. The  many  hundred  pictures  of  a 
more  distinctly  scientific  nature  are  listed  only 
in  their  several  proper  departments. 

My  concern  at  present  is  entirely  with  the 
pictures  which  are  listed  in  this  "Bibliotheca 
Paedagogica,"  and,  of  the  pictures,  only  with 
those  which  are  large  enough  to  be  well  seen 
across  an  ordinary  schoolroom  and  are  de- 
signed either  simply  to  decorate  a  room, — 
art-for-art's-sake-pictures, —  or  a-s  aids  to  in- 
struction. 

Of  these  large  pictures  —  they  are  almost 
all  lithographs  —  the  book  lists  more  than 
2000.  I  despair  of  attempting  to  give  in 
words  any  adequate  impression  of  the  beauty 
of  those  which  are  made  for  beauty's  sake  or 
of  the  pedagogic  value  of  those  made  for 
utility. 

They  are  chromos.  The  old-time  chromo 
was  the  result  of  the  attempt  of  an  artisan,  a 
lithographer,  a  man  knowing  his  craft  only 
and  quite  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  art,  to 
reproduce  a  painting.  The  paintings  formerly 
reproduced  in  this  country  were  usually  poor 
enough,  and  the  lithographer  in  reproducing 
them  usually  accentuated  their  shortcomings. 

*Many  of  the  pictures  to  which  Mr.  Dana  refers 
are  published  by  Tuebner  and  Vogtlaenderm  Ger- 
many, whose  American  agents  are  Leubne  &  tlkus, 
18  East  idth  St.,  New  York  Cicy.  A  catalog  illus- 
trated in  colors  may  also  be  had  of  G  b.  btechert 
&  Co  129-133  West  20th  st,  New  York  City,  to 
whom  orders  for  importation  may  also  be  sent. 
It  is  advisable  to  state  the  number  and  title  of  the 
pictures  desired,  also  whether  the  pictures  are  to 
be  for  the  use  of  schools  and  similar  institutions, 
in  which  case  they  can  be  imported  free  of  duty  at 
the  rate  of  25  cents  per  mark  (the  pnces  in  the 
catalog  are  given  in  German  money). 
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In  recent  years  artists  in  England,  Germany 
and  France  have  taken  lithography  into  their 
own  hands.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  have 
given  the  best  of  their  talents  to  the  repro- 
duction of  lithographs.  They  have  studied 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  process, 
and  have  through  it  produced  many  pictures 
of  great  beauty.  These  modern  artist-litho- 
graphs, as  we  may  call  them,  as  against  the 
mechanic-lithographs  of  former  days,  are  in 
effect  the  first-hand  work  of  the  artists  who 
produce  them.  In  them  the  observer  sees  just 
those  pictures  in  all  their  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful details,  which  the  artists  who  produced 
them  wish  you  to  see.  They  are  not  weak 
photographic  echoes;  they  come  almost  as 
directly  from  the  artist's  hand  as  does  a  paint- 
ing which  he  fashions  upon  canvas. 

The  art-lithographs  vary  much  in  size ;  but 
most  of  those  listed  in  this  book  run  from 
about  24  x  32  inches  to  32  x  44  inches.  They 
are  rich  in  color;  in  most  cases  have  good 
carrying  power ;  and  tell  their  story  as  well 
at  25  or  30  feet  distance  as  they  do  at  8  or  10. 
I  will  not  take  the  space  to  name  the  artists 
who  design  them,  saying  only  that  they  rank 
high  in  Germany  to-day,  and  are  greatly  es- 
teemed in  other  countries  by  those  who  are 
at  all  familiar  with  modern  German  art. 

The  subjects  of  the  pictures  are  manifold. 
Some  are  landscapes  pure  and  simple,  of  the 
universal  kind;  just  delightful  pictures  and 
no  more.  Some  are  full  of  life  and  incident ; 
an  ocean  liner  setting  forth ;  a  farmyard  in 
the  Black  Forest;  an  old  water  mill;  the  in- 
terior of  a  steel  mill ;  a  well-known  bit  of 
the  Rhine  Valley;  a  scene  in  Venice.  Their 
range  of  subject  and  the  variety  of  their 
method  of  treatment  is  a  revelation  and  a 
delight  to  all  who  have  seen  the  collection  of 
more  than  a  hundred  on  the  walls  of  the  Art 
Gallery  in  the  Newark  Library.  They  cost,  in 
toGermany,  from  4  to  6  marks  —  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50,  —  and  they  can  be  sent  singly  or  in 
a  roll  by  mail  from  Germany  to  any  point 
in  the  United  States  for  a  few  certs. 

With  these  "Kunstlerischer  Wandschmuck 
fuer  Schule  und  Haus"  should  be  mentioned 
the  many  reproductions  of  paintings,  engrav- 
ings, portraits,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
historic  spots,  in  black  and  in  colors,  which 
are  also  listed  in  the  Bibliotheca.  These 
cover  hundreds  of  subjects.  Even  those  in 
black  and  white,  costing  25  and  30  cents  each, 
are  almost  as  good  for  schoolroom  use  as 
expensive  photographs.  Beautiful  as  are  the 
art  or  decorative  lithographs,  most  school 
people  will  find  still  more  attractive,  because 
nf  their  great  practical  value,  the  educational 
pictures.  These  are  also  in  color,  usually 
carefully  put  on,  but  handled  more  with  an 
eye  to  accuracy  and  to  effectiveness  with 
children  than  to  beauty  pure  and  simple.  In 
si?e  they  are  about  the  same  as  the  decorative 
lithographs.  In  price  they  range  from  50 
cents  to  $1.00.  In  subject  they  seem  to  cover 
the  whole  educational  field. 


ILLUMINATION  IN  THE  NEW  YORK 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

L.  B.  MARKS  has  brought  out  a  pamphlet, 
"Design  of  the  illumination  of  the  New  York 
City  Carnegie  libraries,"  a  paper  presented 
before  the  second  annual  convention  of  the 
Illuminating  Engineering  Society  at  Phila- 
delphia, Oct.  5-6,  1908,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  is  made : 

The  illumination  of  the  public  library  in- 
volves distinctive  considerations : 

(1)  Sufficient  illumination  on  the  reading 
tables  and  bookshelves  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  wide  class  of  readers  of  various  ages 
and   conditions    of  eyesight,   taking   into  ac- 
count the  fine  print  in  some  of  the  books  and 
the   difficulty   of   reading   titles    of  books   in 
position  on  the  shelves.     Some  of  the  books 
are  worn  by  frequent  handling,  and  the  titles 
become  more  or  less  obscured. 

(2)  Low     intrinsic     brightness     of     light 
sources  and  freedom  from  glare,  and  so  far 
as  possible   removal   of  lights    from  the   or- 
dinary field  of  vision. 

(3)  Sufficient  illumination   for  the  library 
staff  to  oversee  the  entire  floor. 

(4)  Sufficient    illumination    to    provide    a 
moderate   reading   light    in   all   parts  of   the 
room,  to  admit  of  the  relocation  or  addition 
of  furniture,  such  as  portable  magazine  filing 
racks,  etc. 

(5)  Moderate  cost  of  installation. 

(6)  Economy    of    operation.      This    must 
take  into  account  not  only  the  system  of  il- 
lumination and  type  of  lamps  used  but  also 
the  switching  arrangements. 

(7)  Simplicity  in  construction  and  conve- 
nience in  operation.    This  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  character  of  help  in  local  charge  of 
the  equipment. 

(8)  Aesthetic  design  of  fixtures,   and   at- 
tractive appearance  of  the  reading  rooms  at 
night. 

This  paper  of  Mr.  Marks'  deals  with  the 
design  of  illumination  of  the  new  Carnegie 
branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
and  in  particular  with  the  St.  Gabriel's  Park 
branch,  which  is  representative  of  seven  other 
Carnegie  library  buildings  now  under  con- 
struction in  New  York  City.  Drawings  of 
floor  plans  showing  location  of  light  outlets, 
switches,  etc.,  as  well  as  dimensions  of  rooms 
in  the  building  and  position  of  furniture  are 
given  herewith.  The  light  units  are  desig- 
nated at  each  outlet  and  shown  in  the  plans 
on  the  basis  of  50  watt  units,  fixture  draw- 
ings, schedule  of  lamps,  and  photographs  of 
the  four  main  floors  of  the  building  are  also 
given.  The  lighting  service  is  taken  from 
the  direct  current  of  three  wire  mains  of  the 
New  York  Edison  Company  and  enters  the 
building  in  the  basement,  from  which  it  is 
distributed  throughout  the  building  through 
panel  boxes  located  on  each  floor.  These 
panel  boxes  contain  the  switches  which  con- 
trol the  individual  circuits.  On  the  first  floor 
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the  switches  for  controlling  the  lights  are  in 
charge  of  the  librarian. 

Tests  of  illumination  were  made  under  the 
author's  direction  by  the  Electrical  Testing 
laboratories  on  the  first  floor  and  in  the  roof 
reading  room.  The  first  floor  dimensions  are 
approximately  67  feet  by  44  feet  and  the 
height  of  the  ceiling  is  15  feet  3  inches  in  the 
clear.  General  illumination  is  provided  by 
10,187  watt  ceiling  pendant  lamps,  each 
equipped  with  a  prismatic  reflector,  both 
lamp  and  reflector  being  enclosed  in  a  i6-inch 
crystal  globe  roughed  on  the  outside.  The 
height  of  the  lamps  above  the  floor  is  12  feet 
6  inches.  The  localized  illumination  is  pro- 
vided on  the  reading  tables,  stacks,  book- 
shelves, etc.,  and  may  be  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  depending  upon  the  requirements,  per- 
mitting lamps  in  the  reading  tables  or  on 
bookshelves,  to  be  extinguished  when  not 
required. 

The  free  standing  bookcases  located  near 
the  rear  of  the  room  are  52  inches  high  and 
9  feet  6  inches  long,  divided  into  four  shelves 
9  inches  apart.  These  are  illuminated  by  50 
watt  Gem  lamps,  backed  by  prismatic  reflec- 
tors which  are  covered  by  opal  shades,  green 
on  the  outside,  shown  in  elevation  in  the  illus- 
tration. These  are  located  6  feet  6  inches 
above  the  floor,  and  immediately  over  the 
center  of  the  aisles  between  stacks  as  illus- 
trated on  the  diagram. 

The  seven  shelf  bookcases  upon  which  tests 
were  made  are  illuminated  by  special  two- 
sccket  mirror  trough  wall  reflectors  holding 
the  lamps  in  a  horizontal  position  and 
equipped  with  50  watt  Gem  lamps.  Tests 
were  made  upon  the  low  bookcases  along  the 
aisles.  These  cases  are  provided  with  local 
illumination  from  3  c.p.  carbon  filament  in- 
candescent lamps  on  swing  brackets  which, 
when  in  use,  extend  9  inches  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  case,  but  when  out  of  use  are  swung 
over  the  top  of  the  rack  in  order  to  leave 
maximum  aisle  space.  These  lamps  are  44 
inches  above  the  floor  and  6  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  case.  They  are  backed  by  opaque 
metal  reflectors.  The  round  tables  are  pro- 
vided with  local  illumination  from  40  watt 
frosted  tantalum  lamps  in  single  lamp  fix- 
tures having  14-inch  opal  dome  shades,  green 
on  the  outside.  Immediately  over  the  lamps 
and  inside  the  dome  shades  are  placed  pris- 
matic reflectors.  These  fixtures  are  placed 
at  the  centers  of  the  tables,  with  the  tantalum 
lamps  20  inches  above  the  table  top. 

The  rectangular  tables  3  feet  by  5  feet  in 
the  rear  of  the  room  are  illuminated  by 
frosted  16  c.p.  Edison  lamps,  equipped  with 
reflectors  of  the  same  type  as  those  used  on 
the  round  reading  tables. 

The  methods  of  test  with  the  results  ob- 
tained are  given  in  full  in  the  pamphlet,  with 
numerous  charts.  The  general  features  of 
the  design  of  illumination  as  here  given  are 
summarized  as  follows : 


(1)  Freedom   from   glare.     No  unshaded 
•  lamps.       Intrinsic     brightness     of     lighting 

sources,  i/io  of  a  candle-power  per  square 
inch. 

(2)  General  illumination  combined  with  lo- 
calized illumination. 

(3)  General    illumination   one    foot-candle 
on  horizontal  working  plane. 

(4)  Illumination    (horizontal)    on   reading 
tables,   average   working  conditions,   5   foot- 
candles. 

(5)  Illumination  (vertical)  on  bookshelves 
il/2  to  4  foot-candles. 

Illumination  (horizontal)  on  bookshelves 
4  to  8  foot-candles. 

(6)  Combination  of  general  and  localized 
lighting  designed  to  secure  maximum  illum- 
ination on  the  working  spaces  at  minimum 
cost  of  operation  for  the  required  results. 

Ceiling  pendants  for  general  illumination 
designed  for  efficient  use  of  tungsten  lamps. 

(7)  Flexibility.     Design    of   switching   ar- 
rangements   for    economical    use    of    light. 
Lights  near  windows  placed  on  same  circuits 
so  far  as  possible. 

(8)  Lamps   for  general  illumination  hung 
high  but  low  enough  to  avoid  sharp  contrasts 
on  the  ceiling. 

(9)  Lamps    for    general    illumination    en-' 
closed  in  i6-inch  crystal  glass  globes  roughed 
on  the  outside. 

(10)  Lamps    for    table    lighting    provided 
with  prismatic  reflectors  designed  to  throw 
the  maximum  light  sideways  instead  of  down- 
wards.   Frosted  lamps  used. 

(n)  Lamps  for  lighting  low  bookshelves 
screened  from  view  by  opaque  parabolic  re- 
flectors. Lamps  for  lighting  wall  bookcases, 
backed  by  opaque  trough  reflectors. 

(12)  Lamps     for    lighting    free    standing 
bookcases  and  reading  tables  screened  from 
view  by  green  plated  glass  domes. 

(13)  Lamps   for  lighting  exhibition  racks 
screened   by   reflectors    with   green   celluloid 
covers. 

(14)  Wall    bracket    and    column    bracket 
lamps   provided   with    deep   enamelled   glass 
diffusing  shades   of  sufficient  depth  to  hide 
the  lamp.     Frosted  tip  lamps. 

(15)  Cheerful   appearance   of  room. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  MEETING 

THE  I3th  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  March  19-20,  1909.  The  Hotel 
Gladstone  will  also  be  open  at  the  time  of  this 
meeting,  and  will  receive  members  and 
friends  of  the  two  clubs  at  the  same  rates  as 
those  granted  in  1905  and  1906.  As  soon  as 
arrangements  for  the  program  are  completed 
notice  will  be  given  in  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  COLLEGE  LIBRA- 
RIANS 

THE  fall  meeting  of  the  New  England  Col- 
lege Librarians  was  held  in  the  lecture  room 
of  Hubbard  Library,  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Maine,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
Nov.  27-28. 

About  thirty  members  were  present,  rep- 
resenting eighteen  institutions. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by 
Dr.  George  T.  Little  in  the  lecture  room  of 
Hubbard'  Hall  on  Friday  afternoon  at  half- 
past  two. 

A  great  part  of  the  session  was  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane's  paped, 
"A  central  bureau  of  information  and  loan 
collection  for  college  libraries,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  Novem- 
ber, 1908. 

After  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed  it  was  voted  that  the  chairman 
appoint  a  committee  with  power  to  add 
to  its  members  and  fill  vacancies  "to  take 
whatever  action  seems  practicable  towards  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  a  central 
loan  library  and  bureau  of  information  for 
college  libraries,  and  also  to  further  methods 
for  securing  greater  publicity  as  to  the  re- 
sources of  individual  libraries  especially 
as  these  are  available  for  interlibrary 
loans." 

The  chairman  appointed  W.  C.  Lane,  Har- 
vard ;  J.  C.  Schwab,  Yale ;  Louis  N.  Wilson, 
Clark;  Bertha  E.  Blakeley,  Mount  Holyoke; 
and  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  of  Princeton. 

The  next  topic  discussed  was  "Possible  im- 
provements in  our  catalog  system." 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Little  gave  a  re- 
ception to  the  visiting  members  at  their  home 
at  8  College  street,  where  the  librarians  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  President  and  Mrs. 
Hyde  and  the  members  of  the  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege faculty. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  Saturday 
morning  from  8.30  to  10.30  and  the  subjects 
discussed  were  "Business  record's  and  library 
accounts,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Jones, 
of  the  University  of  Maine,  and  "Student  as- 
sistants in  the  library,"  introduced  by  Miss 
Bessie  B.  Silverthorn,  of  Norwich  Univer- 
sity. 

In  addition  to  the  New  England  libra- 
rians present,  Dr.  D.  F.  Estes,  librarian  of 
Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York, 
was  present,  as  was  also  Mr.  H.  Harrasso- 
witz,  the  son  of  the  Leipzig  bookseller,  who  is 
at  present  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  weather  was  delightful  and  the  tneeting 
proved  to  be  a  success  in  every  way. 

It  was  voted  to  leave  the  arrangements  for 
the  next  meeting  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
and  Miss  Josephine  A.  Clark,  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, Northampton. 

Louis  N.  WILSON, 
Secretary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICA 

THE  ninth  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  was  held  in  Richmond,  in 
conjunction  with  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, Dec.  30,  1908.  By  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  librarian,  the  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Virginia  State  Library.  Dr. 
E.  C.  Richardson  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Thwaites 
presided. 

A  list  of  the  official  publications  of  the 
Confederate  states  of  America,  prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  William  Tones,  secretary  of  the  Con- 
federate Memorial  Association,  was  presented 
in  his  absence  by  the  secretary.  This  was 
followed  by  a  paper  on  the  "History  of  the 
printing  of  the  Confederate  states/'  by  Dr. 
H.  R.  Mcllwaine.  Dr.  Mcllwaine  also  pre- 
sented a  list  of  Confederate  official  publica- 
tions contained  in  the  Virginia  State  Library. 
A  similar  list  of  Confederate  literature  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hugh 
A.  Morrison,  was  presented  by  the  secretary. 
Mr.  William  Beer  spoke  of  the  collections  in 
the  Harvard  Memorial  Library,  New  Orleans, 
and  Dr.  T.  M.  Owen,  of  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  spoke  of  the 
collections  in  the  War  Records  office,  Wash- 
ington, and  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  discussion  of  the  second  topic  upon 
the  program,  "Early  printing  in  Virginia," 
was  opened  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parr,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Mr.  T.  L.  Cole  and 
others  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
topic.  W.  DAWSON  JOHNSTON,  Secretary. 

Hmcrican  Xibrars  Hssociation 

PUBLISHING   BOARD 

Reprints  from  Handbook.  A  separate  edi- 
tion of  the  Handbook  minus  the  list  of  mem- 
bers has  been  prepared  for  free  distribution 
to  members,  library  schools,  apprentice  classes 
and  others  whenever  purposes  of  legitimate 
publicity  will  be  so  served. 

Old  Handbooks  free.  The  secretary  has  a 
few  copies  of  Handbooks  for  1894,  '97,  '99, 
1900,  '01,  '02,  '03,  '04,  '05,  '06  which  will  be 
sent  on  request  to  members  needing  them  to 
complete  files. 

COMMITTEE  ON   BOOKBUYING 

Duty  on  books.  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter,  of  the 
Bookbuying  committee,  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  means  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington,  on  Satur- 
day, Nov.  21,  and  advocated,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  the  retention  of  the  privilege  of 
free  importation  for  libraries  and  educational 
institutions. 

This  action  was  deemed  necessary  because 
the  New  York  Typothetae,  ostensibly  an  or- 
ganization of  employing  printers,  filed  a  brief 
with  the  committee,  asking  that  this  privilege 
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be  withdrawn,  that  books  in  foreign  languages 
be  removed  from  the  free  list,  and  that  the 
duty  on  all  books  imported  be  increased  from 
the  present  rate,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  to 
75  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

There  is  little  danger  that  any  increase  of 
duty  will  be  made,  but  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  committee  may,  as  a  sop  to  the  publishing 
interests,  who  are  of  course  behind  the  print- 
ers, do  away  with  the  privilege  of  free  im- 
portation. The  committee  will  watch  further 
action  by  the  Congress,  and  at  the  appropriate 
time  will  notify  those  interested  of  any  action 
deemed  advisable  by  the  members  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Co-operative  buying.  This  committee  has 
taken  up  the  work  of  making  lists  of  those 
books  of  which  libraries  purchase  annually 
the  largest  number  of  copies.  The  first  part, 
already  under ,  way,  will  cover  fiction  for 
adults  and  will  include  about  700  titles.  Re- 
cent publications  will  of  course  not  be  in- 
cluded in  it.  The  aim  will  be  to  compile  a 
list  of  those  novels,  copies  of  which  all  save 
quite  small  libraries  try  to  keep  always  on 
their  shelves  in  good  condition.  Those  edi- 
tions will  be  specified,  which  by  general  con- 
sent are  the  best  adapted  for  use  in  a  lending 
library.  This  list  will  on  completion  be  inex- 
pensively printed  and  widely  distributed,  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  of  use  as  a  guide  in 
buying. 

The  committee  also  have  in  mind  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing,  through  the  use  of  lists 
such  as  this  one,  a  measure  of  co-operation 
in  purchase  among  libraries. 

It  seems  that  one  reason  for  the  failure  of 
previous  attempts  at  co-operative  bookbuying 
has  been  the  lack  of  definitiveness  as  to  the 
thing  to  be  purchased.  If  certain  lists  of 
adult  fiction,  juvenile  fiction,  histories,  biog- 
raphies, essays,  etc.,  which  include  the  .books 
annually  purchased  by  libraries  in  large  quan- 
tities every  year,  can  be  compiled  it  may  then 
be  possible  to  establish  an  agency  for  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  the  items  included 
in  them.  Here  is  a  point  at  which  a  beginning 
can  perhaps  be  made.  We  shall  have  definite 
knowledge  of  the  lines  along  which  purchases, 
to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  dollars 
annually,  are  made. 

To  centralize  these  purchases  and  secure 
proper  discounts  thereon  ought  not  to  be  an 
impossible  task.  J.  C.  DANA,  Chairman. 

State  Xlbrarg  Commissions 

NORTH  DAKOTA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMIS- 
S1ON 

The  public  library  commission  is  regretting 
the  loss  of  its  librarian  and  director,  Miss 
Zana  K.  Miller,  whom  failing  health  has  com- 
pelled to  return  to  her  home  in  Appleton, 
Wis.  Her  physicians  have  forbidden  her  to 
resume  work  for  a  year  and  the  commission 
has  reluctantly  accepted  her  resignation,  and 
adopted  the  following  resolutions : 


WHEREAS,  Miss  Zana  K.  Miller  has  felt  compelled 
by  failing  health  to  resign  her  position  as  librarian 
and  director  of  North  Dakota  public  library  commis- 
sion work,  and, 

WHEREAS,  The  pressure  of  work  is  such  that  the 
office  cannot  long  be  left  without  an  executive  head, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  with  reluctance  we  accept  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Miller  and  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  work  she  has 
done  for  all  the  departments  under  her  charge.  The 
library  interest  of  North  Dakota  will  always  owe  a 
debt  to  the  enthusiasm,  discretion  and  technicaJ 
ability  of  its  organizer. 

FRANK  J.  THOMPSON,  President, 
W.  L.  STOCKWELL,  V 'ice-president  f 
MINNIE  C.  BUDLONG,  Secretary. 

The  commission  met  recently  at  the  cap- 
itol  and  welcomed  its  new  member,  Dr.  O.  G. 
Libby,  of  Grand  Forks,  who,  by  virtue  of  his 
election  as  president  of  the  N.  D.  L.  A.,  be- 
comes an  ex-oificio  member  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  supervision  of  the  work,  until 
April  i,  1900,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
secretary,  Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Budlong. 

VERMONT  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  seventh  biennial  report  of  the  Board 
of  library  commissioners  of  Vermont.  1907- 
1908  (Vt.  Caledonian  Co.,  1908,  79  p.  O.)  re- 
ports the  work  of  the  Commission  to  June  30, 
1908. 

"Since  the  last  report  libraries  have  been 
established  with  state  aid  at  Bakersfield, 
Winooski,  Thetford  and  Brookfiekl,  and  as- 
sistance in  cataloging  has  been  furnished  by 
the  Commission  for  four  libraries. 

"Now  that  most  of  the  towns  in  the  state 
have  received  state  aid  in  establishing  libra- 
ries, it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  state  to  so 
foster,  encourage  and  supervise  these  libraries 
that  they  may  be  of  the  greatest  public  benefit, 
and  to  this  end  the  commission  has  recom- 
mended that  they  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  assistance  each  year  to  towns 
whose  financial  condition  is  such  as  to  re- 
quire aid  in  such  work.  This  aid,  being  with- 
in the  discretion  of  the  commission,  could  be 
safely  extended  to  such  towns  as  are  making 
good  use  of  their  library  facilities,  and  would 
be  an  encouragement  to  the  better  and  more 
extended  use  of  the  same. 

"The  commission  has  continued  its  publica- 
tion of  the  quarterly  bulletin  for  free  distri- 
bution, and  this  publication  has  come  to  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  librarians  throughout 
the  state,  and  well  represents  the  library  in- 
terests in  Vermont.  The  commission  has 
also  sent  out  2000  circular  letters  to  the  dif- 
ferent towns  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
has  been  diligent  in  supplying  the.  public  press 
with  educational  matters  pertaining  to  the 
work  of  the  public  library." 

The  Travelling  library  department  reports 
a  collection  of  3000  volumes;  34  regular 
mixed  libraries  of  from  40  to  50  volumes 
each;  n  libraries  of  from  30  to  40  volumes 
each ;  6  school  libraries  of  30  volumes  each. 

Notes  on  the  work  of  various  Vermont 
libraries  and  illustrations  complete  the  report. 
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State  Xtbrars  associations 

COLORADO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  at  the  East  Den- 
ver High  School  on  Tuesday  morning,  Dec. 
29,  1908.  The  association  met  as  the  library 
section  of  the  Colorado  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  most  successful  and 
encouraging  in  view  of  the  number  in  attend- 
ance and  the  interest  shown  in  the  proceed- 
ings, both  by  library  workers  and  teachers. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  a 
talk  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Strang,  librarian  of  the 
McClelland  Public  Library  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
entitled  "The  library:  the  spirit  of  its  service 
for  the  people,"  which  powerfully  urged  a 
more  intimate  personal  relation  between  the 
librarian  and  assistants  and  the  public,  and 
laid  stress  upon  the  duties  and  spirit  of  the 
desk  assistants  in  particular,  as  they  are  the 
connecting  link  between  the  library  or  the 
librarian  and  the  patrons 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Daniels,  librarian  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  read  a  very  able  and  interesting  paper 
on  "The  educational  future  of  Colorado  li- 
brary service,"  in  which  he  strongly  advo- 
cated a  high  standard  of  education  and  special 
training  for  members  of  the  library  profes- 
sion, and  placed  the  libraries  in  an  important 
position  among  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  country. 

Frank  H.  H.  Roberts,  professor  of  history 
and  economics  in  the  University  of  Denver, 
gave  a  delightful  and  instructive  talk  on  "The 
need  of  library  courses,"  in  which  he  called 
attention  to  the  need  for  a  greater  familiarity 
with  library  methods  and  the  use  of  books  by 
teachers  and  students  in  the  schools  and  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  books  in  the 
school  libraries  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of 
them. 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Whitaker,  librarian  of  the 
State  University  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  was  re- 
elected  president  of  the  association,  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Richie,  of  the  Public  Library  of  Den- 
ver, was  re-elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Daniels  were  appointed  to  represent  the  li- 
brary association  in  the  Educational  Council 
of  the  teachers'  association. 

H.  E.  RICHIE,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT    OF   COLUMBIA   LIBRARY   ASSO- 
CIATION 

DECEMBER   MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  for 
the  election  of  officers  was  held  at  the  Public 
Library  Wednesday  evening,  Dec.  9,  1908, 
with  about  75  persons  in  attendance.  After 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  November 
meeting,  the  annual  reports  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer  were  presented.  The  secre- 
tary's report  showed  a  gain  of  15  new  mem- 


bers and  a  loss  of  13  (2  by  death  and  n  by 
resignation),  leaving  a  present  membership 
on  the  books  of  208,  a  net  gain  of  2  during 
the  year.  The  actual  membership,  however, 
is  only  196,  as  12  members  left  the  city  during 
1907  and  1908,  whose  formal  resignations 
have  not  been  received.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported a  balance  of  $125  in  the  treasury.  The 
president  appointed  Mr.  C.  P.  P.  Vitz  a  com- 
mittee to  audit  the  treasurer's  report,  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Morrison  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Flagg,  tellers 
for  the  collection  of  the  ballots  which  had 
been  mailed  to  members  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  The  secretary  announced  the  elec- 
tion by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  fol- 
lowing members : 

Miss  Adsit,  Public  Library;  Misses  Sarah 
Abbott,  Helen  McGown,  and  Elizabeth  Eg- 
gert,  Documents  office  library. 

The  president  then  introduced  Mr.  William 
L.  Post,  superintendent  of  documents,  who 
delivered  an  address  on  "Methods  of  distrib- 
uting public  documents,"  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  published  in  a  coming  number  of  the 
JOURNAL. 

Following  Mr.  Post's  address,  a  letter  was 
read  from  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, favoring  the  control  of  the  distribution 
of  documents  by  the  bureaus  responsible  for 
their  publication. 

Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  speaking  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  publications  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  said : 

"The  Library  of  Congress  is  really  one  of 
the  smaller  bureaus  so  far  as  the  number  of 
publications  which  it  issues  is  concerned. 

"In  the  10  years  that  it  has  been  in  the  new 
building,  the  number  of  publications  has 
reached  about  100  titles.  We  try  to  distribute 
with  as  little  waste  as  possible.  There  is 
practically  no  distribution  to  individuals.  Our 
mailing  list  numbers  about  2900.  It  is 
grouped  into  various  classes  and  only  the 
librarian's  report  is  sent  to  all  the  names  in 
all  the  classes.  When  a  new  publication  is 
issued,  we  send  it  only  to  those  on  the  list 
to  whom  it  is  likely  to  prove  of  some  use. 

"The  individuals  who  inquire  for  our  pub- 
lications are  almost  invariably  referred  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

"When  a  new  publication  is  issued,  we  pre- 
pare our  labels  (they  are  prepared  ahead  of 
time).  We  send  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  a  certain  number  of  labels  and 
ask  him  to  distribute  according  to  the  ad- 
dresses given  on  these  labels ;  he  does  the 
wrapping,  and  none  of  the  publications  are 
sent  to  the  libraries  and  then  again  wrapped. 
We  find  this  policy  of  a  limited  free  distri- 
bution works  no  hardship ;  we  always  make 
it  a  point  that  if  there  is  any  inquiry  for  a 
publication,  we  write  informing  them  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  either  buy  the  publication 
or  go  to  a  certain  library  and  consult  it. 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  during 
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the  last  year  about  29,000  copies  were  sent 
out  direct  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  19,000 
from  the  Superitendent  of  Documents  Office 
and  3360  from  the  Bureau  of  International 
Exchanges : 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  and  dis- 
cussion the  secretary  read  the  report  of  the 
tellers,  showing  the  election  of  the  following 
officers  for  the  year  1909 :  president,  W.  Daw- 
son  Johnston,  librarian  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation ;  first  vice-president,  William  W. 
Bishop,  Library  of  Congress ;  second  vice- 
president,  Miss  Grace  E.  Babbitt,  Public  Li- 
brary; secretary,  Carl  P.  P.  Vitz,  Public 
Library;  treasurer,  Miss  Emily  A.  Spilman, 
Documents  Office  Library;  members  of  the 
executive  committee :  Miss  Emma  B.  Hawks, 
Library  Department  of  Agriculture;  William 
McNeil,  librarian  of  the  Department  of  State ; 
Willard  O.  Waters,  Library  of  Congress. 

The  president  called  attention  to  an  ex- 
hibit which  had  been  prepared,  showing 
printed  forms  used  by  several  of  the  govern- 
ment bureaus  in  the  distribution  of  their  pub- 
licr.tions.  These  forms  will  be  preserved  for 
reference  in  a  scrap-book  at  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

This  terminated  the  formal  program,  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  being  devoted  to  the 
now  customary  social  gathering  with  light 
refreshments. 

WILLARD  O.  WATERS,  Secretary. 

IOWA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  I9th  annual  meeting  of  the  I.  L.  A., 
held  at  Cedar  Rapids  Oct.  20-22,  opened  with 
an  attendance  of  about  90  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  first  day. 

The  address  of  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, Mrs.  A.  J.  Barkley,  a  trustee  of  the 
Boone  Public  Library,  was  a  resume  of  li- 
brary development  in  the  state  during  the 
last  decade,  dating  from  the  meeting  of  the 
association  at  Cedar  Rapids  in  1899. 

After  reports  from  the  officers.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brett,  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Public  Library, 
gave  a  most  interesting  address  on  the  sub- 
ject "The  library  a  factor  in  social  better- 
ment,"emphasizing  the  obligation  of  the  pub- 
lic library  to  furnish  information  to  the  peo- 
ple regarding  practical  questions  of  the  day. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  reports  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  district  meetings  were  given. 
Four  district  meetings  were  held  during  the 
spring,  all  characterized  by  fine  enthusiasm 
and  intelligent  discussion  of  practical  ques- 
tions, and  resulting  at  least  in  arousing  wider 
interest  in  the  interchange  of  progressive 
ideas  among  those  in  attendance,  and  provid- 
ing for  better  acquaintance  and  possibilities 
for  mutual  helpfulness  between  neighboring 
libraries.  Reports  were  read  from  the  meet-v 
ing  for  the  northwest  district,  held  at  Sioux 
City,  Mrs.  Rose  Oberholtzer,  of  the  Sioux 
City  Public  Library,  chairman,  and  from  the 
meeting  for  the  middle  west  district,  held  at 


Atlantic,  Miss  Mary  N.  Adams,  Atlantic 
Public  Library,  chairman.  Miss  Fanny 
Duren,  Waterloo  Public  Library,  chairman  of 
the  northeast  district,  and  Miss  Daisy  B. 
Sabin,  Burlington  Public  Library,  chairman 
of  the  southeast  district,  presented  reports 
from  their  meetings  in  person,  the  one  being 
held  at  Charles  City  and  the  other  at  Fairfield. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  Iowa  Library 
Commission  for  the  year  was  given  by  Miss 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion. There  are  now  102  free  public  libraries 
in  the  state,  and  27  association  and  subscrip- 
tion libraries,  besides  the  various  college,  uni- 
versity, and  miscellaneous  libraries.  There 
are  more  than  500  travelling  library  stations, 
and  books  are  loaned  to  more  than  200  study 
clubs  and  individuals.  An  unusual  number 
of  changes  have  taken  place  among  librarians 
of  the  state,  several  having  gone  to  other 
states  and  to  larger  fields.  Forty  students 
were  registered  for  work  in  the  several 
courses  in  the  Summer  Library  School  at 
Iowa  City  in  July. 

Following  the  appointment  of  various  com- 
mittees, Hon.  Irving  B.  Richman,  of  Musca- 
tine,  one  of  Iowa's  best-known  authors,  gave 
an  address  full  of  helpful  practical  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject  "History  and  biography 
in  public  libraries." 

The  round  table  for  small  libraries  was  con- 
ducted by  Miss  Tyler,  two  topics  only  being 
taken  up  for  discussion  owing  to  limited  time. 
In  the  discussion  of  re-registration  of  bor- 
rowers, once  in  three  or  four  years  was  re- 
garded as  sufficiently  frequent  for  re-registra- 
tion, the  work  to  be  accomplished  with  as 
little  inconvenience  as  possible  to  the  patrons. 
In  the  consideration  of  the  bindery  question, 
the  advisability  of  withdrawing  books  from 
circulation  at  first  signs  of  breaking  away 
was  urged,  and  attention  was  called  to  the 
Olivers  binding  and  to  the  books  issued  by 
certain  publishers  in  special  library  bindings. 
Simultaneously  with  this  round  table  the  col- 
lege and  reference  librarians  discussed  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  their  special  work,  Miss  May 
L.  Fairbanks,  of  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
presiding. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  afternoon  was 
opened  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Wyer.  of  the  S.  U.  I. 
Library,  Iowa  City,  who  reported  for  the 
legislative  committee,  recommending  that  the 
incoming  committee  make  efforts  to  secure 
amendments  (i)  in  the  case  of  non-attend- 
ance of  trustees  at  board  meetings,  (2)  to  the 
township  extension  law,  and  (3)  to  provide 
for  submitting  to  the  people  the  question  of 
the  levy  of  the  library  tax  when  the  city  coun- 
cil fails  to  make  the  levy  requested  by  the 
board. 

Invitations  were  received  from  Iowa  City, 
Des  Moines  and  Davenport  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Iowa  Library  Association  for 
1909. 

The  symposium  on  children's  literature  was 
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opened  with  Miss  Grace  D.  Rose,  of  the 
Davenport  Public  Library,  and  several  help- 
ful and  interesting  papers  were  read. 

The  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Iowa  Library  School,  held  at  7  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Montro.se, 
was  made  the  occasion  for  the  presentation 
of  a  gavel,  the  gift  of  the  Society  to  the 
state  association,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion being  a  guest  of  the  evening. 

The  address  of  the  evening  session  was 
given  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Legler,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  Thursday 
morning  session  was  the  address  by  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Elmendorf,  vice-librarian  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library  and  the  official  representative 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  She  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Things  that  matter."  The  address  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  symposium  on  books  for  adults, 
with  Mrs.  Elmendorf  presiding.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  Sias,  a  trustee  of  the  Waterloo  Public 
Library,  spcke  authoritatively  about  books  on 
the  Trades  and  useful  arts ;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Sham- 
baugh,  of  Iowa  City,  gave  an  interesting  pa- 
per on  Nature  books ;  Mr.  Johnson  Brigham, 
state  librarian,  Des  Moines,  was  entirely  at 
home  with  the  subject  of  Poetry;  Miss 
Miriam  E.  Carey,  librarian  of  State  Institu- 
tions, spoke  of  the  place  of  "Cheerful  books" 
in  her  work  among  the  unfortunate  inmates  of 
the  institutions  which  she  visits  periodically. 

The  last  session  of  the  meeting  opened  on 
Thursday  afternoon  with  an  address  by  Miss 
Abbott,  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  High  School, 
on  the  subject  "The  public  library  and  the 
high  school,"  the  discussion  being  led  by 
Miss  Cock,  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Reports  of  the  treasurer  and  the  committee 
on  resolutions  were  given.  The  report  of  the 
registrar,  Miss  Fanny  Duren,  was  as  follows : 
Libraries  represented,  59;  trustess  present, 
31 ;  librarians  present,  51 ;  assistant  librarians 
present,  17;  other  library  workers  and  vis- 
itors, 30 ;  total  enrollment,  129 ;  paid-up  mem- 
bers of  I.  L.  A.  present,  97;  paid-up  members 
not  present,  18;  total  membership,  115. 

Mr.  Johnson  Brigham  offered  the  report 
for  the  necrology  committee.  During  the  year 
eight  faithful  workers  of  the  state  have  died, 
most  prominent  among  the  number  being 
Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  long  curator  of  the 
State  Historical  Society,  Des  Moines. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  nominat- 
ing committee  resulted  in  the  election  of  the 
following  officers  for  the  coming  year :  presi- 
dent, Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood,  Cedar  Rapids ; 
vice-president,  Hon.  I.  B.  Richman,  Musca- 
tine ;  second  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  I.  Hays, 
Clinton ;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  E.  Wheelock 
.(Grinnell  unexpired  term)  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Rich,  Iowa  City;  registrar,  Miss  Ranny 
Duren,  Waterloo ;  members  of  executive 
board :  Miss  Ella  M.  McLoney,  Des  Moines, 
two-year  term ;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Horton,  Algona, 
one  year,  to  fill  out  unexpired  term  of  Miss 
Wood.  MARY  E.  WHEELOCK,  Secretary. 


KANSAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

"A  petition  from  the  Kansas  Library  Asso- 
ciation for  more  and  better  libraries  and  a 
system  of  state  organization  and  control,"  in 
a  small  pamphlet,  presents  the  arguments  of 
the  Kansas  Library  Association  for  better 
library  facilities  and  an  adequate  system  of 
state  organization  and  supervision  of  libraries 
in  the  state  of  Kansas.  The  work  that  has 
been  done  in  other  states  for  library  develop- 
ment is  given  in  briefest  outline.  The  Kansas 
legislature  is  urged  to  make  such  provisions 
as  will  insure  to  the  state  the  needed  oppor- 
tunities for  library  activity. 

TEXAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Texas  Library  Association  has  brought 
out  a  useful  publication  in  its  "Handbook  of 
Texas  libraries,  no.  2"  (Houston,  1908,  31  p. 
O.).  The  pamphlet  was  planned  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  "Handbook  of  Texas  libraries" 
issued  in  1904  by  P.  L.  Windsor.  Numerous 
delays  retarded  the  appearance  of  the  present 
pamphlet,  the  last  delay  being  caused  by  the 
decision  to  secure  latest  statistics  of  libraries 
for  the  statistical  summary,  which  offers  the 
1907-8  statistics  of  all  the  principal  libraries 
of  Texas,  except  some  half  dozen  which  are 
noted  by  an  asterisk  in  the  summary. 

Brief  historical  sketches  of  some  24  Texas 
libraries  are  given. 

Xibrarp  Clubs 

THE  CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  Chicago  Library  Club  held  its  fourth 
meeting  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  10.  A  large 
audience  of  librarians  and  teachers  greeted 
Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorne-Thomsen,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Educa- 
tion, who  spoke  on  her  "Work  with  the  chil- 
dren for  the  Chicago  Public  Library." 

Mrs.  Thomsen  began  telling  stories  at  the 
Chicago  Field  houses  only  last  October,  and 
she  could  therefore  not  report  anything  very 
definite.  She  said,  however,  that  there  was 
already  an  increase  in  the  circulation  of  chil- 
dren's books,  and  that  teachers  had  noticed 
an  improvement  in  the  activities  of  unrespon- 
sive children. 

She  said  that  the  ideal  way  would  be  to 
have  the  stories  told  to  small  graded  groups 
of  six  or  seven,  and  by  a  children's  librarian 
who  knows  child  nature,  children's  literature 
and  the  artistic  value  of  the  story. 

She  said  that  children  came  to  hear  stories 
primarily  for  entertainment,  and  that  stories 
with  a  moral  purpose  are  unpopular.  Of 
course  the  good  story  contains  both,  but  the 
child  must  not  know  that  it  is  there.  Funny 
stories  are  repeatedly  called  for,  and  "Little 
black  Sambo,"  by  Helen  Bannerman,  is  al- 
ways encored. 

The  club  welcomed  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler 
Fairchild,  who  is  spending  the  winter  in  Chi- 
cago. BESS  GOLDBERG,  Secretary. 
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HUDSON  VALLEY  LIBRARY  CLUB 

A  meeting  of  the  Hudson  Valley  Library 
Club  was  held  at  the  Guiteau  Library,  Irving- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  11  at  10 
o'clock. 

After  transacting  the  regular  business  of 
the  club  there  followed  an  informal  exchange 
of  experiences.  The  next  subjection  the 
program  was  "Work  with  children,"  which 
occupied  the  time  until  adjournment  was 
taken  for  luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  Mr. 
H.  N.  W.  Magill,  of  the  Pleasant  Valley 
(N.  Y.)  Library,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  how  he  founded  the  first  cir- 
culating library."  The  rest  of  the  session  was 
spent  in  a  discussion  of  the  books  of  1908, 
conducted  by  Miss  Lord,  librarian  of  Pratt 
Institute  Library. 

LONG  ISLAND  LIBRARY  CLUB 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  New  York  Library 
Club  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Packer  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Brooklyn,  on  Dec.  3. 

The  minutes  of  the  former  meeting  having 
already  been  published  in  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL were  not  read.  Twenty  new  members 
whose  names  had  been  proposed  at  a  pre- 
vious executive  meeting  were  voted  into  the 
club. 

It  had  also  been  proposed  by  the  president 
of  the  club  at  executive  meeting  that  the 
small  libraries,  or  their  librarians,  of  Long 
Island,  outside  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  be 
made  honorary  members  of  the  club. 

This  suggestion  was  brought  before  the 
club,  and  a  motion  to  the  effect  was  made  and 
carried,  the  names  of  said  librarians  to  be  en- 
rolled among  our  list  of  members. 

Then  followed  the  feature  of  the  evening, 
an  illustrated  talk  by  Dr.  Gustave  Strauben- 
miiller,  associate  city  superintendent  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  "Work  of  the  evening 
schools." 

This  was  interesting,  enlightening,  and  in- 
structive in  showing  what  opportunities  the 
city  is  giving  both  to  foreigners  and  other 
wage  earners,  who  are  employed  during  the 
day,  but  who  desire,  further  knowledge  or  in- 
struction along  their  line  of  work. 

Among  the  points  suggested  by  which  our 
libraries  can  be  helpful  were :  temporary  de- 
posits in  school  buildings  of  such  books  as 
are  used  in  the  subjects  taught;  lists  of  books 
sent  to  these  schools ;  school  delivery. 

And  some  of  the  subjects  suggested  for  use 
or  purchase  were :  Arts  and  crafts  books ; 
Architecture ;  Embroidery ;  Industrial  arts ; 
Plumbing;  Silversmithing ;  Sanitation,  etc. 

'Questions  and  discussion  followed  the  talk. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  extended  to 
the  speaker,  to  Packer  Institute,  and  to  Miss 
Anthony,  librarian  of  the  Institute  Library, 
the  company  adjourned  to  the  library  for  a 
social  half  hour. 

ELIZABETH  C.  SELDEN, 
Secretary. 


MOHAWK   VALLEY  LIBRARY  CLUB 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
Library  Club  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
Dec.  2  in  the  Free  Library  Building  at  Her- 
kimer,  N.  Y.,  to  discuss  "The  needs  of  the 
rural  districts  in  regard  to  good  literature 
and  how  they  may  be  supplied." 

The  meeting  was  opened  about  1.30  p.m. 
and  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Perkins,  of 
Ilion,  president  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  school  commissioner  of 
Fulton  county,  sent  a  cordial  letter  expressing 
his  interest  in  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  libraries  to  aid  rural  districts  in  establish- 
ing school  libraries  and  securing  suitable 
supplementary  reading.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
asked  if  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  larger 
libraries  to  have  small  collections  of  books, 
chosen  from  those  listed  in  the  "Syllabus  for 
elementary  schools,"  which  could  be  loaned 
for  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  schools  in 
neighboring  districts  for  the  payment  of  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  a  small  fee. 

Miss  Annie  More,  of  Camden,  wrote  of  her 
experience  in  supplying  books  to  rural  com- 
munities in  her  neighborhood,  saying  that  she 
lent  books  to  the  teachers  for  use  in  their 
schools,  and  that  last  winter  she  sent  a  col- 
lection of  25  books  to  a  village  five  miles 
distant. 

The  president  called  on  Miss  Underhill, 
who  spoke  of  the  privileges  which  the  state 
offers  in  its  travelling  libraries.  She  said  that 
the  travelling  library  was  of  value  to  the 
larger  library  in  supplying  books  on  special 
subjects  in  which  the  library  might  be  weak. 
For  the  community  without  any  library  the 
opportunity  of  getting  books  in  this  way  is  of 
great  value.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  state  de- 
partment of  education  to  make  individual 
cases  of  requests  which  come  in  for  libraries, 
so  that  the  need  may  be  met  in  the  best  pos- 
«ible  way.  Miss  Underhill  then  read,  from 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  October,  a  part  of 
the  address  given  by  Dr.  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey 
at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary Association  at  Lake  George. 

Mrs.  Bell,  librarian  at  Jordanville,  was  called 
upon  to  tell  how  she  had  succeeded  in  getting 
reading  matter  into  the  rural  districts.  Mrs. 
Bell  said  that  through  the  district  schools  and 
the  post-office  she  was  able  to  distribute  a 
great  many  books  to  the  country  homes. 

Miss  Martha  van  Rennselaer,  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  the  principal  speaker  of  the  meet- 
ing, was  introduced  and  told  of  the  work 
which  the  clubs  of  farmers'  Avives  are  doing. 

A  resolution  was  passed  empowering  the 
president  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
circular,  to  be  sent  out  at  the  discretion  of 
the  committee,  showing  some  ways  in  which 
aid  may  be  received  in  planning  reading 
courses  and  getting  libraries,  the  committee 
being  given  authority  to  draw  from  the  treas- 
ury such  funds  as  might  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 
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MCNGNGAHELA  VALLEY  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  Mpnongahela  Valley  Library  Associa- 
tion met  in  the  Carnegie  Library,  Homestead, 
Dec.  8,  1908. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
president,  Mr.  George  H.  Lamb. 

Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Wright,  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  of  Duquesne,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa- 
tion, which  convened  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Miss  Daisy  Mary  Smith,  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Homestead,  also  gave  her  point  of 
view  of  the  same  meeting. 

Miss  Mann,  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh, gave  a  most  excellent  talk  on  govern- 
ment documents. 

Mr.  Lamb  made  a  report  on  a  special  list 
of  books  on  outdoor  life  that  they  were  cir- 
culating in  their  library;  89  books  were  se- 
lected, and  in  seven  months  these  books  were 
circulated  346  times. 

Nine  books  were  not  taken  out  by  any 
reader.  A  book  on  poultry  circulated  the 
greatest  number  of  times. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens,  of  the  Homestead  Li- 
brary, spoke  of  the  coming  Lincoln  centenary, 
and  urged  the  libraries  if  possible  to  hold 
appropriate  exercises  at  that  time  in  their 
auditoriums. 

The  association  adjourned'  to  meet  in  Feb- 
ruary at  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Duquesne. 

DAISY  MARY  SMITH, 
Secretary. 

SOUTHERN  TIER  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Tier  Library  Gub  was  held  in  Marathon, 
Nov.  18  and  19. 

The  president  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  introduced  Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  of  the 
state  library  force,  who  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing address. 

The  next  morning  the  president  made  a 
brief  address  of  welcome,  after  which  Miss 
Kate  Peck,  of  the  Binghamton  Library,  read 
a  paper  on  "Cataloguing"  which  was  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  the  librarians  present,  as  it 
explained  many  difficult  problems  in  their 
work. 

Miss  N.  Louise  Ruckteshler  gave  a  review 
of  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary Association  held  at  Lake  George  last 
fall. 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  officers  for 
another  year  were  elected:  president,  Miss 
N.  Louise  Ruckteshler;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Kate  Andrews;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Mary  Ferguson. 

The  last  address  was  given  by  Mr.  Seward, 


of  the  Binghamton  Library.  He  chose  as  his 
topic  "Co-operation  of  the  school  and  the 
library." 

The  librarian  should  find  out  the  needs 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  regard  to 
books  and  try  to  supply  them,  and  the 
teacher  should  understand  the  work  of  the 
library,  study  the  catalog,  and  explain  to  her 
pupils  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  library. 

The  time  was  so  short  only  one  or  two 
topics  of  the  round  table  were  discussed. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting 
was  left  to  the  executive  committee. 

JENNIE  KENNEDY. 
Secretary. 

TWIN  CITY  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  Twin  City  Library  Club  held  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  the  season  of  1908-9  at 
the  University  Farm,  St.  Anthony  Park,  on 
Monday,  Dec.  7. 

A  country  supper  was  served  in  the  dining 
hall  at  7  o'clock,  with  Mr.  E.  W.  Randall, 
Dean  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  There  were  in  attend- 
ance about  55  members  of  the  club,  besides 
several  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

After  supper  the  club  adjourned  to  the 
main  building,  where  the  sewing  department, 
auditorium,  museum  and  library  with  its  very 
attractive  reading  room  were  visited. 

The  library  contains  about  12,500  volumes 
in  addition  to  a  complete  file  of  all  publica- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  bulletins  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
other  states. 

Later  the  members  were  called  to  order  in 
the  faculty  room.  Mr.  James  T.  Gerould,  the 
president  of  the  club,  announced  the  appear- 
ance of  the  club's  first  publication,  a  "List 
of  current  periodicals  in  the  libraries  of  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis." 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  many  errors 
and  inconsistencies  in  this  first  edition,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  prove  a  working  basis  for 
future  lists,  that  it  will  be  of  service  to  the 
student  working  in  any  of  the  libraries  of 
the  two  cities,  and  that  it  may  result  in  the 
elimination  of  unnecessary  duplication  of 
material. 

It  was  stated  that  a  copy  of  the  list  would' 
be  given  to  each  member  of  the  club,  five 
copies  to  each  contributing  library,  and  that 
additional  copies  could  be  obtained  of  the 
secretary  of  the  club  for  10  cents  each. 

Mr.  Gerould  then  introduced  Mr.  E.  W. 
Randall,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, who  gave  a  most  interesting  outline  of 
the  work  and  scope  of  the  department. 

CLARA  F.  BALDWIN, 
Secretary. 
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Scbools  ant)  training 
Classes 


DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  class  of  1895,  visited 
the  school  on  Dec.  22  and  spoke  to  the  class 
on  her  work  as  library  organizer.  An  in- 
formal tea  followed  the  talk. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Philadelphia 
members  of  the  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School  Association  was  held  Nov.  22. 

GRADUATE  NOTES 

Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  class  of  1904,  has 
been  appointed  branch  librarian  of  the  Ozone 
Branch,  Queensborough  Public  Library,  Long 
Island. 

Miss  M.  B.  Wharton,  class  of  1902,  has  been 
appointed  assistant'  librarian,  Aguilar  Branch, 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Miss  Zelia  M.  Rank,  class  of  1908,  has  gone 
to  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  as  assistant 
cataloger. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  class  of  1895,  will  begin 
her  duties  as  library  organizer  for  the  Mary- 
land State  Library  Commission  on  Jan.  i. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Doig,  class  of  1908,  has  been 
engaged  as  assistant  cataloger  in  the  John 
Crerar  Library. 

Miss  Caroline  Lauman,  class  of  1907,  has 
been  appointed  as  an  assistant  in  the  circula- 
tion department  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh. 

NEW   YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield  gave  two  lectures  in 
the  Administration  course  Dec.  4.  His  sub- 
jects were  "Columbia  University  Library" 
and  "The  public  library  in  its  relation  to  edu- 
cation." 

Dec.  12  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  organizer  of 
the  New  Jersey  Public  Library  Commission, 
gave  two  thoroughly  sensible  and  interesting 
lectures  on  "The  work  of  a  library  commis- 
sion," illustrating  by  her  actual  experiences  in 
the  organization  and  improvement  of  New 
Jersey  libraries. 

REPORT 

The  report  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  for  1908,  just  issued,  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  increased  facilities  for  prac- 
tice work  now  available  in  the  public  libraries 
of  Albany. 

Former  students  of  the  school  will  be  in- 
terested in  seeing  that  practice  in  public 
library  work  and  elective  work  in  the  senior 
year  are  now  offered  the  students  of  the 
school  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  members 
of  the  earlier  classes  sometimes  realize.  At- 
tention is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  at  least 
two  weeks  of  consecutive  service  in  an  ap- 
proved library  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission 
to  the  senior  class. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  class 
of  1908  only  three  were  without  previous 


library  experience  and  that  every  member  of 
the  present  senior  class  has  held  a  library 
position. 

During  the  year  there  were  34  regularly 
matriculated  students,  representing  17  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Twenty-six 
colleges  and  universities  are  represented  in 
the  list. 

PERSONAL    NOTES 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Compton,  B.L.S.  1908,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Rogers  were  married  Dec.  29,  at 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Miss  Agnes  J.  Field,  1907-8,  assistant  libra- 
rian, Public  Library,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  died 
at  Omaha,  Nov.  18,  1908. 

Miss  Blanche  L.  Hawks,  1907-8,  and  Miss 
Mabel  G.  White,  B.L.S.  1908,  have  been  en- 
gaged as  temporary  assistants  in  the  Circula- 
tion department,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Miss  Florence  B.  Kimball,  1906-7,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger  at  the  Vermont  State 
Library. 

WESTERN  RESERVE    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

In  order  to  make  this  number  one  chiefly 
devoted  to  information  concerning  the  alumni, 
the  school  has  made  no  previous  mention  of 
the  forming  of  an  alumni  association  or  ap- 
pointments of  graduates  of  last  year's  class. 
The  school  takes  pleasure  at  this  time  there- 
fore in  stating  that  an  alumni  association  was 
formed  at  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Minnetonka 
last  June. 

Several  members  of  the  class  of  1905  were 
instrumental  in  arousing  interest  in  this 
matter  beforehand  by  communication  with 
the  graduates  and  the  making  of  preliminary 
plans  for  a  meeting. 

All  but  one  of  the  classes  were  represented 
at  the  forming  of  the  association  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  Mr.  Richard 
Lavell,  '05,  president ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Ely,  '07, 
vice-president ;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hobart,  '06,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer. 

It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  a  regu- 
lar semi-annual  meeting  of  the  association 
should  also  be  held  in  the  fall  at  the  time  of 
the  Ohio  Library  Association,  inasmuch  as  so 
many  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  are  in 
Ohio  and  could  attend.  Carrying  out  this 
idea  an  informal  meeting  was  held  during- 
the  recent  O.  L.  A.  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 

The  school  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  this 
spontaneous  expression  of  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  graduates. 

The  appointments  of  the  class  of  1908  are 
as  follows : 
Alicia    Margaret    Burns,    librarian,    Lincoln 

High  School  Library,  Cleveland. 
Elizabeth  Louise  Elterich,  cataloger,  Carnegie 

Free  Library,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
Florence  Louise  Gilbert,  assistant  in  Catalog- 
ing department,  Public  Library,  Cincinnati, 

O. 
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Thirza  Eunice  Grant,  assistant  in  Cataloging 
department,  Public  Library,  Cleveland. 

Juliet  Alice  Handerson,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 

Ruth  Adaline  Hapgood,  assistant  in  Catalog- 
ing department,  Public  Library,  Cleveland. 

Edith  Mabel  Hill,  assistant,  St.  Clair  Branch, 
Public  Library,  Cleveland. 

Edith  Maude  Jones,  assistant,  Broadway 
Branch,  Public  Library,  Cleveland. 

Erne  Marian  Marshall,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Adeline  C.  Merrill,  librarian,  Lake  Erie 
College  Library,  Painesville,  O. 

Edythe  Aveline  Prouty,  assistant,  South  Side 
Branch,  Public  Library,  Cleveland. 

Edith  Mabel  Roberts,  temporary  cataloger,' 
Public  Library,  Sewickley,  Pa. 

Marian  Spencer  Skeele,  librarian,  Public  Li- 
brary, Lancaster,  Pa. 

Luella  Evelyn  Stollberg,  assistant,  Lorain 
Sub-branch,  Public  Library,  Cleveland. 

Wilda  Claire  Strong,  assistant,  Perkins  Chil- 
dren's Library,  Cleveland. 

Minnie  McDaniel  Sweet,  assistant,  Order  de- 
partment, Public  Library,  Cleveland. 

Nouvart  Hagop  Tashjian^  assistant,  Catalog- 
ing department,  Library  of  Congress. 
The  following  news  of  the  alumni  will  be 

of  interest : 

Miss  Blanche  Dissette,  '06,  was  married  on 
July  ii  to  Mr.  Herman  M.  Matzen,  of 
Cleveland. 

Miss  Harriet  Gage,  '06,  was  married  in  'Octo- 
ber to  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Heyer,  Chester,  111. 

Miss  Edith  Eastman,  '07,  has  resigned  from 
her  position  as  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Hatch  Library,  Cleveland,  to  become  libra- 
rian of  the  new  Glenville  Branch  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

FACULTY  NOTES 

The  following  notes  on  the  faculty  are  of 
interest: 

During  the  fall  Miss  Barden,  the  assistant 
instructor  in  cataloging,  was  given  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  school  to  spend  some  time 
in  the  cataloging  departments  in  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  the  public  libraries  of 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville. 

The  object  of  these  visits  was  to  do  some 
special  work  and  study  methods  as  used  in 
these  libraries,  particularly  in  relation  to 
public  documents  and  the  use  of  Library  of 
Congress  cards. 

Recently   Dean    Brett   and    Miss    Eastman 
have    made    trips    east    in    library    interests. 
Dean  Brett,  as  a  feature  of  his  trip,  gave  a 
lecture  at  Pratt  Institute  Library  School  on 
Dec.   i,  and  Miss  Eastman  attended  the  Li- 
brary  Institute   meeting  held   in    New    York 
City,  at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  in  December. 
JULIA  M.  WHITTLESEY, 
Director. 
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BERLIN.      Konigliche    Bibliothek,    Systemat- 

isches    verzeichniss    der    laufenden    Zeit- 

schriften.    Juli,  1908. 

This  classified  list  of  current  periodicals, 
printed  in  good,  readable  type,  with  evidence 
of  careful  proofreading,  contains  essentially 
the  same  titles  as  the  previously  published 
"Alphabetical  list."  "Periodicals"  in  a  wide 
sense  are  included,  but  not  government  news- 
papers, reports  of  municipalities  and  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  business  reports  of  asso- 
ciations. General,  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy 
take  up  pp.  3-51,  Theology  55-77,  Law  and 
Political  science  81-136  (significantly  many), 
Medicine  139-165,  Natural  sciences  and  math- 
ematics 169-201,  Art  and  Useful  arts  205-240, 
Geography  and  History  245-264,  Language 
and  Literature  301-315. 

In  the  various  classes  the  periodicals  are 
arranged  according  to  the  "instruction"  hold- 
ing good  for  Prussian  libraries,  that  is,  as  a 
rule,  under  the  first  noun,  a  system  advocated 
again  by  F.  Eichler  at  the  International  Con- 
gress for  Historical  Sciences.  That  system 
puts  the  well-known  Nouvelle  Revue  under 
Revue  (p.  17),  Viestnik  Evropy  and  Russkij 
Viestnik  both  under  Viestnik  (p.  18),  and 
Christian  Gottlieb  Kayser's  vollstcndiges 
Bucherle.rikon  under  Biicherlexicon  (p.  20). 
The  American  catalog,  Catalogo  mensile,  An- 
nual American  catalog,  Assam  Library,  Cat- 
alogue of  books,  The  English  catalogue,  and 
International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature 
are  all  entered  under  catalogue,  in  the  order 
given,  after  which  the  letter  D  is  introduced 
by  "Bibliography  of  United  States  public  doc- 
uments. Department  list."  In  the  case  of 
medical  congresses  and  societies,  the  subject 
word,  italicized  for  the  purpose,  takes  the 
place  of  the  first  noun  in  alphabetizing. 
Learned  societies  are  arranged  by  the 
names  of  localities,  similarly  italicized.  In 
no  case  is  the  title  inverted  or  preceded 
by  the  alphabetizing  word,  to  aid  the  erring 
eye.  However,  it  may  be  argued  that  after 
all  the  user  of  a  list  such  as  this  generally 
wants  to  find  the  material  on  a  special  sub- 
ject rather  than  any  individual  publication 
(for  which  he  would  consult  the  alphabetical 
list),  beside  which  the  various  subsections 
are  so  short  that  it  makes  no  great  difference 
after  all  how  the  titles  are  arranged. 

At  all  events,  the  evident  care  with  which 
the  present  list  has  been  prepared  is  a  sure 
guarantee  of  its  usefulness.  Nor  is  it  only 
local  in  scope  or  interest.  F.  W. 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  Publica- 
tions, no.  9 :  C.  L.  A.  picture  list ;  comp.  by 
committee  on  pictures  for  libraries,  Anna 
M.  Beckley,  chairman.  Los  Angeles,  Au- 
gust, 1908.  82  p.  O.  25  c.,  postpaid. 
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This  is  an  excellent  list,  which  should  be 
useful  and  suggestive  to  many  librarians.  It 
records  500  well-known  pictures,  chosen  as 
representative  in  the  fields  of  architecture, 
sculpture  and  painting.  They  are  classified 
in  these  three  main  divisions,  then  arranged 
by  region,  and  period  or  school,  with  entries 
alphabetical  under  division  heading  —  a 
scheme  that  is  clear,  well  carried  out,  and 
should  make  the  list  extremely  useful  in  sys- 
tematic picture  work  with  schools,  clubs,  or 
students.  The  picture  entry  gives  specific 
subject,  artist,  date  and  location,  and  there 
are  careful  annotations  based  on  good  au- 
thorities. A  good  index  is  appended.  Used 
in  connection  with  the  "List  of  photograph 
dealers"  published  in  1907  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club,  this  list  should  be  of  value 
to  any  small  library  in  establishing  or  de- 
veloping a  good  picture  collection.  H.  E.  H. 

DANA,  J.  C.  Modern  American  library  econ- 
omy as  illustrated  by  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
Free  Public  Library.  Part  i.,  The  lending 
department ;  Section  i,  The  work  of  the 
registration  desk.  By  Sara  C.  Van  de 
Carr. 

The  introduction  of  this  useful  little  pam- 
phlet is  practically  an  outline  of  what  the  work 
is  intended  to  accomplish,  stated  concisely 
by  Mr.  Dana,  and  is  a  new  and  much-needed 
departure  in  library  literature.  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  "Rules"  published  by  other 
large  libraries  which  describe  their  methods, 
except  that  this  has  the  added  advantage  of 
sample  forms,  etc.  There  is  a  decided  dis- 
advantage in  having  such  a  work  appear  in 
parts,  at  irregular  intervals,  as  the  reader  is 
apt  to  lose  the  connection  and  sometimes  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  if  obliged  to  wait  too 
long.  It  has  much  the  same  effect  upon  the 
technical  reader  as  has  the  "To  be  continued 
in  our  next"  story  upon  the  novel  reader ; 
while  his  appetite  is  whetted  by  the  words  at 
the  moment,  the  interval  before  the  next  meal 
must  not  be  too  long  delayed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  entire  series  when 
completed  will  be  accompanied  by  a  full  index, 
which  will  do  much  to  obviate  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  "continuation"  method  of  publica- 
tion and  will  add  immeasurably  to  its  useful- 
ness. 

The  methods  described  are,  as  indicated  in 
the  title,  those  in  vogue  in  a  well  systematized 
library,  the  Newark  Public,  and  the  more 
carefully  they  are  read  and  considered  the 
more  evident  it  becomes  that  there  is  very 
little  left  to  be  said  or  commented  upon. 

It  is  logical  in  its  arrangement  and  com- 
plete to  the  minutest  detail,  and  told  in  lan- 
guage suitable  to  the  understanding  of  the 
veriest  tyro  in  library  work  as  well  as  to 
those  farther  up  the  library  ladder. 

If  it  is  taken  as  it  is  meant,  as  suggestive 
merely,  this  work  will  be  of  immense  value 


to  the  profession.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
scheme  to  be  adopted  in  toto  by  libraries 
without  careful  study  on  their  part  of  local 
needs  and  conditions,  and  thorough  compari- 
son with  methods  already  in  vogue,  and  a 
cautious  weighing  of  the  pros  and  cons. 

Here  and  there  it  is  stated  that  certain 
methods  have  been  discarded,  without  an  ex- 
planation as  to  why  these  methods  were  no 
longer  considered  best,  an  explanation  which 
would  have  been  of  assistance  in  helping 
others  to  arrive  at  conclusions.  We  question, 
for  instance,  the  advisability  of  discontinuing 
the  compilation  of  statistics  of  occupations 
pursued  by  a  library's  borrowers,  as  such 
statistics,  if  not  too  elaborate,  ought  to  prove 
an  invaluable  aid  in  the  selection  of  books  for 
the  various  classes  of  readers.  In  fact  it  is 
well  known  that  several  large  libraries  long 
since  established  have  recently  found  it  of 
incalculable  assistance  to  gather  such  static- 
tics  and  have  begun  to  do  so. 

Several  of  the  smaller  forms  would  appear 
rather  cryptic  to  one  not  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  routine  of  the  library  in 
question  and  unnecessarily  so,  as  it  would 
seem  that  any  form  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  used  often  enough  to  necessitate  its 
being  printed  or  mimeographed  might  be 
made  so  clear  as  to  be  understood  by  the  or- 
dinary citizen.  To  instance:  On  page  15,  why 
not  word  the  second  blank  so  that  it  will 
show  just  what  the  permit  means? 

One  of  the  most  useful  suggestions  in  this 
booklet,  which,  while  it  necessitates  the  ex- 
expenditure  of  some  time  at  the  beginning, 
more  than  makes  up  for  it  by  the  interest 
aroused  in  the  borrower  and  his  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  library,  its  catalog,  etc., 
is  outlined  on  page  10  and  would  repay  any 
library  tenfold  by  its  adoption.  T.  H. 

KEEP,  Austin  Baxter.    History  of  New  York 
Society  Library ;  with  an  introductory  chap- 
ter  on    Libraries    in    colonial    New    York, 
1698-1776.    Printed  for  the  Trustees  by  the 
De  Vinne  Press,  1908.    16+607  P- 
There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the  change 
which  has  come  in  the  educational  world  than 
this  recognition  that  discussion  of  the  place, 
service  and   value  of  a  library  is  a  proper 
theme  for  a  thesis  offered  in  partial  fulfill- 
ment of  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy,  sought  in  a  metropolitan 
university;   and  the  equally   emphatic  asser- 
tion in  the  thesis  itself,  even  though  indirect 
rather  than  explicit,  of  the  educational  value 
of  the  library  under  discussion  —  the  uplift- 
ing service  it  has  rendered  to  the  community 
which  has  known  and  respected  it  so  long. 
As  to  the  first  —  the  three  introductory  chap- 
ters, under  the  title  "The  library  in  colonial 
New   York,"    have   been    approved    as    such 
thesis  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in 
Columbia  University,  and  are  recognized  as  a 
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distinct  and  valuable  contribution  in  a  new 
field  in  American  history.  The  second  shows 
itself  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  volume. 

The  Society  Library  celebrated  the  isoth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  in  1904,  and  by 
action  of  its  trustees  then  taken  this  is  a 
memorial  volume,  though  appearing  some 
years  later.  But  even  a  casual  reader  can 
easily  understand  the  time  required  for  such 
minute  examination,  such  extended  research 
in  England  as  well  as  at  home,  such  careful 
comparison  and  correction,  such  marshalling 
of  facts  and  chronology,  such  letter-accuracy 
in  every  quotation,  such  exactness  in  the  use 
of  library  technology  as  are  herein  found, 
even  though  no  account  be  taken  of  existing 
prior  engagements  which  delayed  Mr.  Keep 
in  this  undertaking.  Nearly  every  page  of 
the  600  gives  evidence  of  the  utmost  pains- 
taking in  both  collection  and  statement,  each 
chapter  shows  careful  planning;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  as  to  its  special  subject 
the  work  may  be  regarded  as  authoritative 
and  definitive.  It  is  a  new  chapter,  a  large 
chapter,  and  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  this  city.  But  it  is  something 
more,  since  it  is  not  limited  to  the  city,  but 
considers  the  earlier  library  movement  in 
other  colonies. 

Quite  aside  from  the  immediate  theme, 
much  interesting  matter  appears  concerning 
the  literary  and  other  notables  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  this  city.  Their  in- 
terests and  activities  are  so  clearly  presented, 
there  is  such  a  positively  fresh  insight  into 
the  earlier  life  of  the  town,  that  one  who  be- 
gins by  carelessly  turning  the  pages  ends  by 
reading  with  attention  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion. And  this  without  taking  into  account 
the  illustrations,  though  these  are  both  nu- 
merous and  well  chosen.  More  than  40  of 
these  are  full-page,  and  of  facsimiles  there 
are  quite  as  many  —  nearly  all  unique  and 
rare. 

Mr.  Keep  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  he 
writes  con  amore —  possibly  he  does  not  care 
to  disguise  it;  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  he  should ;  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  lover 
than  of  a  critic.  But  he  puts  his  matter  so 
well  that  he  is  not  only  easily  forgiven,  but 
his  interest  becomes  infectious.  He  does  not 
fail  to  be  accurate,  fair  and  just,  however; 
and  that  is  enough.  As  for  the  blindness  or 
shortsightedness  of  love  —  there  must  be 
some  mistake  about  that,  after  all,  for  a 
young  man  can  always  see  more  in  his  fiancee 
than  any  one  else  can  discover.  So  the  com- 
piler and  author  of  this  book  writes  with  a 
running  pen,  and  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  at- 
mosphere in  its  pages.  The  story  of  the  li- 
brary is  constantly  connected  with  current 
events,  not  only  of  the  city  but  of  the  country 
at  large.  Perhaps  there  are  more  pages  than 
were  strictly  necessary;  once  in  a  while  there 
is  continuation  where  there  should  have  been 


a  pause,  a  semicolon  where  a  period  would 
have  been  better  and  wiser.  But  this,  too,  is 
easily  forgiven  —  we  cannot  be  very  impa- 
tient with  a  fruit  tree  simply  because  it  bears 
somewhat  more  than  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  family  demand. 

In  addition  to  the  history  of  the  Society 
Library,  there  are  very  satisfactory  sketches 
of  the  Bray  Foundation,  or  the  library  of 
1  rinity  Parish ;  of  the  Sharpe  collection, 
given  in  1713  to  found  a  "Publick  library'' ; 
of  the  Millington  bequest,  or  the  Corpora- 
tion Library;  of  the  library  of  King's  Col- 
lege, the  Bookseller's  Circulating  Libraries, 
and  the  Union  Literary  Society  of  New 
York.  In  all  these  matters  Mr.  Keep  has 
done  much  to  clear  away  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion and  to  correct  no  little  misstatement 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

At  the  close  of  the  volume  may  be  found 
the  subscription  articles  of  the  Society  Li- 
brary in  1754,  the  charter  and  amendments, 
a  list  of  trustees,  a  list  of  officers  (by  the 
hundred  —  yet  each  with  a  little  bit  of  well- 
written  characterization),  a  list  of  benefac- 
tors, and  a  very  careful  and  satisfactory  state- 
ment of  the  authorities  quoted  and  cited. 

The  careful  index  shows  the  practiced  and 
experienced  hand  of  C.  Alex  Nelson,  libra- 
rian of  Columbia  College.  The  book  issues 
from  the  De  Vinne  Press,  and  no  more  than 
that  need  be  said  to  ensure  its  acceptance  by 
all  lovers  of  fine  bookmaking.  J.  H.  C 

KROEGER,  Alice  Bertha.     Guide  to  the  study 

and  use  of  reference  books.    Boston,  A.  L. 

A.  Publishing  Board,  1908.     147  p.  $1.50. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  Miss  Kroeger 
edited  her  original  list  of  reference  works. 
In  the  present  volume  that  list  is  enlarged 
and  revised  with  thoroughness  and  care.  Few 
public  libraries  are  so  well  equipped  that  their 
stores  may  not  be  gainfully  enriched  by  pur- 
chases suggested  here.  In  all  libraries,  large 
and  small,  this  list  may  well  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  readers,  so  that  they  may  use 
to  the  full  every  facility  at  hand.  Many  a 
reader,  with  this  manual  before  him,  will  be 
able  to  answer  questions  for  himself  which 
otherwise  might  be  propounded  at  the  infor- 
mation desk. 

In  glancing  through  Miss  Kroeger's  pages 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  how  steadily  grows  the 
supply  of  poetical  concordances,  those  aids  to 
exact  quotation.  Many  students  of  agricul- 
ture are  unaware  thai  the  United  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  is- 
sues a  card  index  to  its  publications.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  no  supplement  after  1904  has 
followed  Mr.  Larned's  "Literature  of  Amer- 
ican history."  On  page  n  Miss  Kroeger 
mentions  the  engineering  index  published  by 
the  Engineering  Magazine,  New  York.  All 
the  articles  thus  indexed  may  be  had  from  the 
publishers  of  that  magazine.  In  New  York 
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the  publisher  of  the  city  directory  exchanges 
with  his  fellow  publishers  in  leading  cities  of 
the  Union,  in  Paris,  London  and  other  for- 
eign capitals.  This  practice  is  general,  so  that 
in  most  of  our  cities  there  may  be  found  a 
useful  library  of  directories,  many  of  the  vol- 
umes containing  accurate  maps  of  their  cities. 
In  her  concluding  pages  Miss  Kroeger 
gives  a  hundred  selected  titles  as  a  sugges- 
tive list.  In  future  editions  it  may  be  well  to 
add  another  and  much  briefer  list,  naming 
small,  cheap  and  good  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  dictionaries,  with,  perhaps, 
two  or  three  writing-desk  aids  to  ordinary 
correspondence.  Fifty  years  ago  at  school  in 
Canada  I  received  two  dictionaries  as  prizes, 
according  to  the  custom  of  our  sensible 
teachers.  A  hint  here  for  the  brethren  and 
sisters  who  are  jointly  busy  in  libraries  and 
schools.  The  backbone,  of  every  good  collec- 
tion of  books  must  be  a  few  standard  works 
of  reference.  They  must  be  cheap  and  there- 
fore should  be  carefully  chosen.  In  due 
time,  having  established  the  reference  habit, 
they  give  place  to  larger,  fuller  aids. 

GEORGE  ILES. 

RYE,  Reginald  Arthur.    The  libraries  of  Lon- 
don :  -a  guide  for  students ;  published  by  the 
University,  1908.     price,  6d. 
This  handbook,  prepared  primarily  for  the 
use  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don,   aims   to    make    known   the   library    re- 
sources of  the  metropolis  by  briefly  character- 
izing each  library  within  the  boundary  lines 
of  London  county.    Mr.  Rye  divides  the  libra- 
ries into  three  groups :  General,  Special  and 
Educational. 

General  libraries  (44  in  number),  thereby 
meaning  libraries  which  aim  at  universality 
and  which  cater  more  or  less  adequately  to 
all  tastes  and  requirements  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge. 

Special  libraries  (125  in  number),  such  as 
those  of  learned  societies  and  government 
offices. 

Educational  libraries  (65  in  number),  in  the 
main  devoted  to  teaching  purposes. 

Under  the  first  and  third  captions  the  libra- 
ries are  grouped  according  to  their  sizes, 
while  the  "special  libraries"  are  arranged  al- 
phabetically under  the  subjects  to  which  they 
pertain.  An  excellent  index  of  over  1000  en- 
tries makes  up  for  any  confusion  which  might 
arise  from  the  somewhat  arbitrary  grouping 
of  the  entries  themselves. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  these  234  libra- 
ries is  approximately  8,000,000,  of  which  about 
500,000  should  not  be  taken  into  account  be- 
cause of  the  very  restricted  access  and  the 
conditions  of  admission.  Thus  it  is  found  that 
with  a  population  of  7,113,561  for  Greater 
London  in  1906  there  is  little  over  one  vol- 
ume per  head.  Berlin,  with  a  population  of 
about  2,500,000  possesses  5,000,000  volumes,  or 


approximately  two  volumes  per  head.  Dres- 
den, with  about  500,000  inhabitants  and  1,500,- 
ooo  volumes  in  its  libraries,  furnishes  three 
volumes  per  head. 

From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  book 
possessions  of  London  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Statistics  of  London  libraries  are  fur- 
nished with  greatly  varying  degrees  of  ac- 
curacy. In  some  institutions  an  estimate  is 
made  of  the  number  of  bound  volumes  as 
they  stand  on  the  shelves ;  in  others,  each 
pamphlet  in  a  bound  volume  of  pamphlets  is 
counted  as  a  separate  volume.  In  very  few 
libraries  are  the  figures  arrived  at  by  the 
laborious  process  of  actually  counting  the 
volumes,  and  in  some  libraries  not  even  an 
approximate  figure  can  be  given.  The  library 
of  the  British  Museum  is  claimed  to  be  the 
largest  in  existence,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
official  figures  credit  it  with  between  two  and 
three  million  volumes,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  which  is  reported  as 
having  over  three  million  volumes.  Mr.  Rye 
claims  that  if  the  same  system  of  counting 
were  used  by  the  British  Museum  officials  as 
is  used  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  British  Museum 
would  be  somewhere  between  four  and  five 
million. 

The  library  of  the  British  Museum  does  not 
profess  to  supply  all  sorts  of  book  demands. 
Its  regulations  exclude  (i)  persons  under 
21  years  of  age,  (2)  persons  preparing  for 
examinations  or  engaged  in  writing  prize  es- 
says and  the  like,  and  (3)  novel  readers.  Sir 
Anthony  Panizzi  often  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  form 
supplementary  libraries  in  different  parts  of 
London  to  relieve  the  British  Museum  of 
some  of  the  pressure  on  its  resources.  This 
relief  has  come  in  part  through  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  and  borough  libraries, 
some  of  which  have  attained  to  considerable 
size  and  usefulness.  Mr.  Rye  finds  fault  with 
the  metropolitan  library  movement  because 
of  a  lack  of  co-operation  in  the  systematic 
selection  of  books.  Instead  of  building  up 
strong  collections  along  special  lines,  these 
smaller  London  libraries  "endeavor  to  imitate 
on  a  feeble  scale  general  libraries  with  large 
resources." 

At  the  Brighton  meeting  of  the  English 
Library  Association  we  heard  criticisms  of 
the  lack  of  unification  of  the  metropolitan 
public  libraries  and  suggestions  that  the  Lon- 
don County  Council  look  into  the  matter  and 
devise  some  method  by  which  the  various  rate 
supported  libraries  .  might  work  in  closer 
unison.  One  is  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Rye's  notes  of  the  large  number  of  special 
collections  in  some  of  the  smaller  libraries, 
many  of  which  belong  to  the  rate  supported 
class.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  Sir  Richard 
Burton's  personal  collection  of  travel  and 
philology  is  now  in  the  Central  Library,  Ken- 
sington, and  there  is  an  almost  complete  set 
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of  Sir  Richard's  works  in  the  Camberwell 
Public  Library,  where  a  special  Ruskin  col- 
lection is  also  being  formed.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  library  of  the  late  Professor 
Henry  Morley,  rich  in  early  editions  of  Eng- 
lish and  continental  authors,  is  in  the  Hamp- 
stead  Public  Library;  that  the  sociological 
collection  of  Joseph  Edwards  is  in  the  Wool- 
wich Public  Library,  the  George  Howell  col- 
lection of  economics  and  sociology  is  in  the 
Bishopsgate  Institute  Library,,  the  Blackmore 
collection  of  books  on  Gibraltar  and  North 
Africa  is  in  the  Wandsworth  Public  Library, 
the  Kitton  collection  of  books  on  Dickens  is 
in  the  Guildhall  Library,  and  so  on.  The 
question  might  very  properly  be  raised  as  to 
whether  with  some  such  centralization  and 
amalgamation  as  we  have  seen  in  the  libraries 
of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  these  collections 
would  not  be  more  useful  if  brought  together 
in  a  large  central  rate  supported  library. 

Apparently  the  question  of  open  shelves  is 
not  a  new  one  in  England.  Witness  Dug- 
dale's  aspersions  on  the  free  access  system  of 
the  library  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1666 : 
"They  now  have  no  library,  so  that  they  can- 
not attaine  to  the  knowledge  of  divers  learn- 
ings, but  to  their  great  chardges,  by  the  buy- 
ing of  such  bookes  as  they  lust  to  study. 
They  had  a  simple  library,  in  which  were  not 
many  bookes  besides  the  law ;  and  that  li- 
brary by  meanes  that  it  stood  allways  open, 
and  that  the  learners  had  not  each  of  them 
a  key  unto  it,  it  was  at  the  last  robbed  and 
spoiled  of  all  the  bookes  in  it."  Happily  this 
reproach  is  no  lorger  justified  and  the  Middle 
Temple  now  rejoices  in  a  law  library  of  about 
50.000  volumes. 

Throughout  the  book  Mr.  Rye  has  scat- 
tered interesting  bits  of  information,  and  the 
students  of  the  University  -of  London  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  such  a  helpful 
vade-mecum  to  the  book  possessions  of  the 
metropolis.  While  Boswell's  supposition  that 
in  London  could  be  found  every  book  that 
ever  was  printed  is  even  farther  from  the 
truth  than  when  he  uttered  it,  yet  the  books 
in  the  city  are  so  numerous  and  so  widely 
scattered  that  there  was  need  for  some  such 
general  guide  as  the  one  Mr.  Rye  has  pre- 
pared. THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 
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PERIODICALS 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  November,  forms  the 
last  number  of  the  second  volume.  Title- 
page  and  index  will  accompany  the  next  (Jan- 
uary, 1909)  number. 

The  Bureau  Drawer,  published  at  intervals 
by  the  Library  Bureau  in  Boston,  contains  for 
December  brief  articles  on  "Some  library  bu- 
reau ideals,"  by  W.  E.  Parker,  W.  B.  Cowen 
and  H.  E.  Davidson.  In  "Library  bureau  in 
1800"  an  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Library  Bureau  is  given. 


Library  Assistant,  December,  contains  a 
memorial  tribute  to  the  late  Thomas  Green- 
wood, who  had  been  closely  connected  with 
bcth  the  Library  Association  and  the  Library 
Assistants'  Association  and  the  champion  of 
the  public  library  movement  in  England ;  an 
article  by  Henry  R.  Tedder  on  "The  new 
Anglo-American  joint  code  of  cataloging 
rules,"  in  which  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  catalog  rules  under  consideration  are 
traced ;  and  "The  attitude  of  the  public  libra- 
rian Esperanto,  the  auxiliary  international 
language,"  by  J.  Rhodes,  completes  the  num- 
ber. , 

Library  Association  Record,  November, 
contains  "Fiction  in  the  public  library,"  by 
A.  O.  Jennings,  and,  of  especial  interest,  the 
Proceedings  of  the  3ist  annual  meeting  of 
the  Library  Association,  held  at  Brighton, 
Aug.  24  to  29,  1908,  covering  p.  554-623.  In 
the  report  of  the  Council,  which  is  printed 
in  the  appendix  17  members.  7  institutions 
and  8  associates  are  stated  to  have  joined 
the  association,  while  resignations  and  deaths 
have  amounted  to  21 ;  the  membership  now 
consists  of  17  honorary  fellows,  10  fellows, 
367  members,  188  institutions  and  41  asso- 
ciates, making  a  total  of  623.  One  of  the  im- 
portant questions  that  came  up  for  consider- 
ation during  the  conference  was  the  question 
of  registration  of  members.  In  the  proceed- 
ings, synopsis  rather  than  text  of  addresses 
is  given.  The  discussion  is  fully  covered. 
The  record  is  broken  by  captions  for  various 
topics,  which  has  perhaps  the  advantage  over 
a  closely  printed  and  unbroken  record  in 
bringing  special  features  of  the  meeting  more 
readily  to  the  attention. 

Library  World,  December,  contains  brief 
articles  on  the  late  Thomas  Greenwood,  the 
prominent  supporter  of  libiary  interests  in 
England ;  "The  small  town  library,"  by  Lock- 
wood  Huntley;  "Fifteenth  century  books, 
an  author  index,"  by  R.  A.  Peddie,  begun  in 
the  August  number,  where  a  list  of  authori- 
ties was  given,  together  with  a  brief  note 
on  the  plan  of  the  work;  "Henry  D:.vid  Rob- 
erts," by  J.  D.  B.,  and  the  customarj'  notes 
on  Notable  libraries,  Libraries  and  librarians, 
etc. 

Public  Libraries,  December,  contains  "The 
individualizing  duty  of  the  library,"  by  George 
E.  Vincent,  and  "The  story  of  one  medical 
library,"  by  C.  E.  Black,  besides  other  brief 
articles. 

The  January  number  contains  "Anticipa- 
tions," by  W.  I.  Fletcher;  "Binding  records," 
by  Anne  D.  Swezey ;  "Advertising  libraries," 
by  Celia  A.  Hayward ;  "Record's  necessary  for 
the  small  library,"  by  O.  P.  Coolidge :  "Re- 
sponsibilities of  librarianship,"  by  F.  L.  D. 
Goodrich ;  "Some  French  libraries,"  by  J.  C. 
Dana;  "Library  notes,"  by  Melvil  Dewey. 
All  these  brief  articles  should  be  of  interest 
to  librarians.  The  index  for  1907  is  issued 
with  this  number  of  Public  Libraries. 
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Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  September- 
October,  contains  "For  study  and  for  debate," 
outlines  and  material  dealing  with  current 
events  and  miscellaneous  subjects:  a  list  of 
Wisconsin  libraries;  "Hallowe'en  in  Wiscon- 
sin libraries" ;  "Reaching  the  reading  public"  ; 
"Screen  bulletins  in  the  state  historical  so- 
ciety's museum,"  by  Charles  E.  Brown,  is  a 
brief  interesting  article  on  bulletins  prepared 
for  the  museum,  and  employed  to  illlustrate 
various  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of 
history  and  ethnology.  "Each  bulletin  consists 
of  a  carefully  selected  series  of  from  12  to  20 
convenient-sized  prints,  drawings,  photographs 
or  other  illustrations.  Each  illustration  bears  a 
small  printed  text  describing  briefly  its  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  under  treatment.  The  il- 
lustrations are  neatly  and  compactly  grouped 
about  a  central  label  conveying  in  concise  and 
simple  language  the  story  of  the  exhibit.  A 
list  of  the  more  important  reference  works 
and,  when  necessary,  a  small  map  accompanies 
the  whole.  Above  the  pictures  the  subject 
label,  printed  in  type  of  such  size  as  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  read  it  from  a  short  distance,  is 
placed.  The  illustrations  and  label  are 
mounted  upon  small  squares  of  cardboard 
and  are  fastened  to  the  screen  by  means  of 
small  tacks."  The  following  bulletins  owing 
to  the  interest  which  has  been  manifested  in 
them  by  educators  and  others  are  available : 
The  making  of  fire;  Ogalala  beadwork  pat- 
terns ;  The  Indian  mounds  of  Lake  Kosh- 
konong;  Wisconsin  museums;  The  explora- 
tion of  the  Baum  prehistoric  village  site; 
The  protection  of  our  native  birds ;  Audubon 
work  in  Wisconsin ;  The  ostrich  farm  and 
feather  industry.  Requests  for  the  use  of 
these  bulletins  may  be  sent  to  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  Madison. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  board'  of  trustees  it  was 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Building  Committee  for  the 
Central  Library  be  requested  to  consider,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  architect,  and  to  report  the  ad- 
visability of  providing  first  for  the  erection  of  the 
riatbush  avenue  wing,  so  that  some  portion  of  the 
proposed  building  may,  at  the  earliest  practical  date, 
and  with  the  minimum  immediate  expenditure,  be 
ready  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  public  to  provide 
for  the  central  administration  of  the  library  system, 
and  to  house  in  a  fireproof  building  the  valuable 
collections  and  catalogs,  as  preferable  to  the  plan 
of  providing  foundations  for  the  entire  building  as 
the  first  step  and  also  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  cost  of  this  section  of  the  building  and 
the  cost  of  the  whole  building. 

Chicago.  Ncwberry  L.  (i6th  rpt.  —  year 
1907.)  Added  13,771  j  total  236,982  (incl. 
pms.,  maps,  mss.,  etc.).  Visitors  67,707 ;  books 
consulted  94,266. 

The  libiary  was  open  296  days.  The  de- 
partment of  history  issued  19,005  volumes, 
the  department  of  philosophy  16,075,  and  the 
department  of  art  and  letters  12,232  volumes. 

The  library  bindery  bound  3753  volumes, 
repaired  849  volumes  and  mounted  1213  maps. 


The  most  notable  gift  of  the  year  has  been 
the  Grimani  Breviary,  presented  by  the  Friday 
Club. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  L.  Society  for  the  Blind. 
(Rpt.,  1907.)  Owing  to  the  interest  and  sup- 
port of  citizens  of  Cincinnati  the  seventh  year 
of  the  Society  has  been  thoroughly  success- 
ful. The  circulation  has  increased,  new 
books  are  added  promptly  upon  publication. 
The  Society  has  employed  several  blind  peo- 
ple during  the  year  to  copy  some  of  the  best 
books  into  the  New  York  Point  system,  thus 
increasing  the  library  and  giving  the  blind 
employment.  There  are  five  regular  read- 
ings a  week  for  the  blind,  a  special  entertain- 
ment orice  a  month,  lessons  on  Fridays  in 
reading  and  writing  with  pencil  and  on  the 
typewriter.  Encouraging  results  have  been 
attained  through  the  instruction  of  one  little 
girl  who  is  both  blind  and  deaf. 

Cleveland  O.  Perkins  Children's  Library. 
Charities  and  Commons  for  Nov.  21  makes 
the  following  note : 

The  Perkins  Children's  Library,  recently 
established  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
is  an  interesting  instance  of  co-operation  be- 
tween two  civic  institutions.  It  was  made 
possible  by  the  Day  Nursery  and  Free  Kin- 
dergarten Association  which  leased  to  the 
library,  free  of  rent,  a  small  frame  house  ad- 
jacent to  the  Perkins  Day  Nursery.  The  ex- 
pense of  remodelling  was  borne  by  the  li- 
brary. It  included  a  cement  extension,  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  for  ventilation,  a  fireplace,  and 
remodelling  the  kitchen  for  a  story  hour 
room.  The  cost  of  repairs  was  about  $2800. 
The  result  is  a  room  which  seats  70  children 
and  a  story  hour  room  which  seats  50.  The 
furniture  cost  about  $1200.  There  are  about 
3000  books  which  cost  about  $2000.  A  small 
collection  of  adult  books  which  adults  may 
draw  and  which  may  be  given  to  children  to 
take  home  to  their  parents  will  be  provided. 

The  features  of  decoration  are  of  peculiar 
interest  to  children.  The  supports  for  the 
mantel  shelf  are  grotesques,  and  grotesques 
have  been  used  in  the  arms  of  the  benches. 
Above  the  mantel  is  the  Stevenson  verse: 
"Where  the  roads  on  either  hand,  Lead  on- 
ward into  fairy  land."  The  pictures  are  in 
color ;  they  include  reproductions  of  Turner's 
Grand  canal,  Hitchcock's  Holland,  and  a 
Schreyer.  A  large  cast  of  Michelangelo's 
Moses  is  placed  in  the  corner  for  little  chil- 
dren. 

The  library  is  in  the  vicinity  of  iron  found- 
ries, a  cloak  factory  and  a  large  casket  fac- 
tory. The  people  are  German,  Bohemian  and 
Kjraner.  They  are  housed  in  small  build- 
ings, two  and  three  deep,  and  under  very  un- 
sanitary conditions.  The  neighborhood  is 
rapidly  growing  more  congested. 

The  lines  of  co-operation  between  the  li- 
brary, the  nursery  and  the  work  of  Goodrich 
House  Social  Settlement  will  be  carefully  de- 
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veloped.  For  instance,  a  special  story  hour 
is  held  at  n  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning 
for  the  girls  who  are  just  out  from  their 
sewing  class.  Neighborhood  clubs  not  re- 
quiring apparatus  will  meet  in  the  library, 
and  one  boys'  club  has  been  organized. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.  (39th  rpt.  — 1907.) 
Added  (net  increase)  27,646;  total  319,528. 
Issued,  home  use  1,671,865  (increase  of  120,- 
951).  Borrowers'  cards  in  use  over  100,000 
(estimated)  ;  no.  of  visitors  for  reading  and 
study  1,078,467. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  in  the  report  to 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  main  library. 
This  has  seriously  hampered  the  work  of  all 
departments.  The  report  of  the  loan  librarian 
especially  shows  the  bad  effects  in  her  depart- 
ment of  this  overcrowding.  Of  four  depart- 
ments crowded  out  of  the  main  building  three 
were  moved  during  the  year.  Among  these 
were  the  bindery  and  the  library  for  the  blind. 

Much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  the 
children's  department,  and  the  report  of  its 
director  should  receive  especial  attention.  The 
circulation  in  this  department  was  649,333 
volumes,  being  39  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cir- 
culation of  the  library  and  the  equivalent  of 
nine  books  for  each  child  of  school  age  in  the 
city.  A  change  was  made  in  the  rule  for 
fines  in  this  department,  which  is  now  one 
cent  a  day  for  children  instead  of  two  cents 
a  day.  The  reports  of  the  various  branches 
show  increasingly  useful  work,  and  are  rec- 
ords of  considerable  interest. 

Columbia  University  L.,  New  York  City. 
One  of  the  most  extensive  exhibitions  of 
modern  manuscripts  ever  made  in  this  city 
was  opened  on  Nov.  23,  in  the  bibliographical 
rooms  of  the  Columbia  University  Library. 
The  manuscripts  are  from  the  private  library 
of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  who  has  very 
generously  loaned  them  and  made  the  exhibi- 
tion possible.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  au- 
thors are  American,  English  and  French,  and 
most  of  the  items  are  book  manuscripts,  al- 
though a  few  are  of  great  historical  value. 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.  The  library  has 
recently  issued  a  Religious  literature  bulletin. 
This  bulletin  gives  in  concise  form  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  in  religious  literature 
for  clergymen,  Sunday-school  teachers,  and 
mission  class  leaders.  In  an  Educational 
bulletin,  also  recently  issued  (nos.  28  and  29), 
are  given  Notes  from  the  children's  room, 
giving  hours  of  opening,  rules  for  Reserves, 
School  duplicate  bocks,  and  other  items  of 
interest  about  the  room.  The  Educational 
bulletin  (no.  27)  contains  a  description  of  the 
picture  collection  and  a  list  of  educational 
periodicals  and  books  on  educational  sub- 
jects. 

Hartford,  Ct.  Watkinson  L.  (45th  rpt.  — 
year  1907;  written  up  from  local  press.) 
Added  1416;  total  73,842,  of  which  7348  were 


purchased  by  the  Athenaeum  fund  and  per- 
manently deposited  in  the  Watkinson. 

"One  of  the  strongest  of  the  ladies'  clubs  in 
the  city  has  lately  made  excellent  use  of  our 
Chinese  matter  of  all  kinds.  Another  has 
called  for  post-mediaeval  French,  using  the 
French  texts.  In  theology,  the  Bible  in  com- 
parative tests,  and  commentaries,  has  had 
considerable  use.  Our  fine  collection  of  folk- 
lore and  ethnology  is  a  very  popular  depart- 
ment, and  never  long  out  of  service. 

Not  since  the  library  was  moved  in  1892 
has  there  been  so  much  reclassifying  and  re- 
shelving  of  books.  Before  any  change  is 
made,  an  inventory  is  taken  of  the  alcove, 
class,  or  shelf,  with  the  old  shelf-list;  after 
the  reclassification  and  reshelflisting,  the 
books  are  gone  over  again,  then  all  the  cards 
are  sorted  out  from  the  catalog  and  their 
numbers  altered  to  agree  with  the  new  list. 

The  library  needs  more  space. 

Joliet  (Mich.}  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
Dec.  I,  1908;  written  up  from  local  press.) 
Added  2000  (estimated)  ;  total  30,000  (esti- 
mated). Issued,  home  use  120,121;  ref.  use 
14,311;  school  use  4388. 

The  library  lost  by  death  during  the  year 
its  librarian,  Mrs.  Kate  A.  Henderson,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Rena  M.  Barickman. 

Laivrence  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (36th  rpt.  — 
1907.)  Added  2276;  total  59.653.  Issued, 
home  use  124,809  (increase  of  13,818  over 
1906).  New  cardholders  1243  (increase  of 
39  over  1906).  Receipts  $18,085.28  (including 
$3925.15  overdrawn;  expenses  $18,085.28. 
The  librarian  urges  in  his  report  the  need  of 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000. 

"Healthy  and  steady  growth  reveals  itself 
from  our  records  in  every  department  es- 
pecially in  the  reference  and  juvenile  rooms." 

Lexington  (Ky.)  P.  L.  In  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader  for  Dec.  27  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  library  is  given  by  Mary  K.  Bullitt,  in 
"Library  notes."  The  library  has  made  es- 
pecial efforts  to  reach  an  outlying  district  in 
which  the  population  is  chiefly  Irish.  This 
work  has  been  given  a  new  impetus  through 
the  co-operation  of  an  alumni  chapter  of  a 
sorority  of  the  Kentucky  University.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  periodicals  de- 
voted to  especial  subjects  or  departments. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  City  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing May  31,  1908.)  Added  2609;  total  23,162. 
Issued,  home  use  137,866  (91,855  adult;  46,- 
on  juy.).  New  borrowers  2509;  total  no.  of 
cards  in  force  9032.  Receipts  $11,569.02;  ex- 
penses $9594.66  (books  $3383.66,  administra- 
tion $6211). 

The  chief  step  in  advance  in  the  year's 
work  has  been  the  direct  supervision  of 
school  libraries  in  several  of  the  larger  grade 
buildings. 

Louisinlle  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  Owing  to  errors 
in  the  printing,  the  report  of  the  library  for 
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1907  has   been   confused   with   its  report  of 
work  for  1908,  in  the  November  number  of 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  p.  472-473-    A  corrected 
notice  of  the   1907  report  is  therefore  here 
given  and  a  synopsis  of  the  library  work  in 

1908  from  a  digest  of  the  1908  report  of  the 
librarian  follows  below : 

(3d  rpt.  — year  ending  Aug.  31,  1907.) 
Added  10,308;  total  (in  main  lib.  and 
branches)  92,554.  Issued,  home  use  387.849 
fict.  76  per  cent,  in  main  lib.).  New  regis- 
tration 7237  (5058  at  main  lib.  and  2179  at 
branches ;  total  registration  27,480  since  May, 
1905.  Receipts  $597,745-35!  expenses,  $553,- 
419.19. 

The  new  building  for  the  Highland  Branch 
was  practically  completed,  as  was  the  general 
contract  work  on  the  main  building.  The 
new  buildings  tor  three  other  branches  are 
reported  well  under  way,  and  the  site  for  still 
another  branch  was  secured  during  the  year. 

At  the  date  of  the  report  considerable  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  new  building  for 
the  colored  branch.  The  attendance  in  this 
branch  increased  22  per  cent. 

In  the  catalog  department  23,504  volumes 
were  cataloged,  the  total  number  of  volumes 
cataloged  being  56,367.  In  the  reference  room 
there  were  13,439  topics  looked  up  by  the  ref- 
erence staff.  The  attendance  in  the  room  was 
75,727,  an  increase  by  one-half  over  last  year, 
and  there  were  178  bibliographies  compiled 
by  the  department  during  the  year.  The  room 
has  proved  of  increasing  usefulness  not  only 
to  students  and  those  engaged  in  literary  pur- 
suits, but  also  to  business  men.  In  the  chil- 
dren's room  the  registration  was  2468  white 
and  750  colored  readers.  The  total  juvenile 
circulation  was  49,268. 

—  (Libn's  digest  of  4th  rpt.  —  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1908.)  Added,  15,456;  total  105,399. 
Issued,  home  use  442,830.  Registration  34,- 
674.  During  the  year  the  Highland  Branch 
building  and  the  main  building  were  com- 
pleted and  opened.  "The  increased  activity 
in  all  departments  since  moving  into  the  new 
building  bears  out  the  expectation  that  in  its 
new  quarters  the  library  would  enter  on  a 
new  era  of  expansion.  This  main  building 
will  be  the  center  of  a  system  which  is  to 
reach  every  section  of  the  city  and  bring 
books  within  reach  of  every  citizen.  Three 
branch  libraries  have  been  in  operation  for 
several  years,  and  two  more  will  be  opened 
in  new  buildings  within  two  months.  The 
new  building  for  the  colored  branch  was 
practically  ready  for  opening  at  the  date  of 
this  report.  In  the  colored  branch  the  staff 
has  increased  to  37  members,  not  including 
pages  and  janitors;  15,456  volumes  were  ac- 
cessioned, making  a  total  of  105,399  volumes 
in  the  library;  21,270  volumes  were  cataloged, 
making  a  total  of  77,637,  and  34,674  borrowers 
registered,  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  city's  pop- 
ulation. In  the  reference  room  15,130  topics 
were  looked  up  and  169  reading  lists  pre- 


pared. There  is  continued  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  department  by  business  men  and 
by  the  new  University  of  Louisville.  "Books 
are  now  circulated  to  children  not  only  at  the 
main  library  and  branches,  but  also  at  n  sta- 
tions and  through  26  class  room  collections. 
Stations  consist  of  250  to  300  books  placed 
usually  in  a  public  school.  The  assistant  from 
the  library  exchanges  the  books  twice  a  week. 
Class  room  collections  consist  of  25  to  40 
books  selected  by  teachers  at  the  library. 
They  are  sent  to  schools  at  a  distance  from 
the  library  and  circulated  by  teachers  among 
their  pupils." 

New  Orleans  (La.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
1907.)  Added  12,148.  Issued,  home  use,  fict. 
76,135;  non-fict.  21,181.  Readers'  cards  is- 
sued 3634.  Receipts  $43,149.21 ;  expenses 
$35,024.19. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  new  central 
building  was  still  in  course  of  erection  during 
the  year  1907,  the  crowded  conditions  under 
which  the  work  of  the  library  had  to  be  car- 
ried on  greatly  interfered  with  its  efficiemcy. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908  all  three 
branches  of  the  library  were  in  operation; 
the  cost  of  the  branches,  including  sites, 
buildings,  equipment  and  books,  has  been: 
Royal  Branch,  $25,811;  Algiers,  $26,080;  Na- 
poleon, $26,560.  The  central  library  gave  to 
the  branches  about  15,000  books ;  the  branches 
are  therefore  almost  entirely  provided  with 
new  books.  The  branch  libraries  have  the 
open  shelf  system  and  the  Brown  charging 
system. 

All  borrowers,  both  from  the  Central  li- 
brary and  the  branches,  are  registered  at  the 
central  library. 

The  collection  in  the  central  library  of 
Louisiana  state  publications  was  developed 
and  increased  during  the  year. 

New  York  P.  L.  Carrere  &  Hastings,  ar- 
chitects of  the  new  public  library  at  Fifth 
avenue  and  42d  street,  have  awarded  several 
contracts  for  statues  and  other  artistic  deco- 
rations for  the  structure. 

It  is  stated  that  Frederick  MacMonnies  will 
design  the  two  statues  for  the  niches  above 
the  fountains  on  either  side  of  the  main  en- 
trance.    The  award  for  six  statues  goes  to 
Paul    Bartlett,   while   George   Gray   Barnard 
will  design  two  pediments  for  the  north  and 
south  pavilions,  and  Edward  C.   Potter  two 
lions  for  the  Fifth  avenue  entrance. 
ONTARIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.    Proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Li- 
brary Association,  held  at  Toronto,  April 
20,  and  21,   1908;  printed  by  order  of  the 
Minister    of    Education,     1908.      Toronto, 
Cameron.     58  p.  O. 

Ottawa,  Can.  Carnegie  L.  (36.  rpt.,  1907.) 
Issued,  home  use  129,594  (84,388  fict.,  18,299 
juv.).  No.  of  readers'  cards  19,900  (about 
1450  of  these  were  to  French  readers).  Re- 
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ceipts  (for  maintenance)  $10,880;  expenses 
(for  maintenance)  $10,652;  receipts  for 
books  $16,000;  expenses  for  books  $8531.54. 

"One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  of 
the  year's  work  has  been  the  steady  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  non-fiction  circulated, 
and  the  increase  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  much  more  marked  had  it  been  possible 
to  carry  out  plans  for  making  known  the  re- 
sources of  the  library  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. These  plans  had  to  be  postponed  till 
the  present  year  owing  to  the  unusual  pres- 
sure upon  the  staff  entailed  by  the  selection, 
purchase,  cataloging  and  preparation  for  the 
shelves  of  about  10,000  new  books,  English, 
French  and  German,  as  well  as  the  organiza- 
tion and  opening  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment and  the  reference  department." 

The  crowded  conditions  of  the  stack  room 
are  to  be  ameliorated  by  the  transfer  of  about 
15,000  books  to  the  open  shelf  room.  Mr. 
Burpee  at  the  close  of  his  report  urges  the 
establishment  of  three  branches.  These  he  re- 
gards as  essential  to  the  full  usefulness  of  the 
library. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Adriance  Memorial  L. 
(Rpt.  —  year  1908.)  Total  no.  of  v.  in  lib. 
44,577.  Issued,  home  use  111,717.  Active 
membership  4026  adults,  1369  juv.  Receipts 
$10,824.32;  expenses  $10,455.15. 

In  circulation,  each  month  of  the  year  has 
shown  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
month  of  1907.  The  number  of  books  loaned 
at  the  school?,  however,  shows  quite  a  de- 
crease. In  1907  there  were  loaned  9957,  and 
in  1908  only  8465. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.  (3Oth  rpt.— 
1907.)  Added  8429;  total  131,059.  Issued, 
home  use  134,674  (+1709  v.  sent  to  schools, 
clubs,  deposit  stations,  etc.).  New  cards  is- 
sued 8623,  an  increase  of  1356  over  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  use  of  the  library  during  the  evening 
has  gained  appreciably,  about  two-thirds  as 
many  volumes  being  issued  during  the  hours 
from  5  to  9  p.m.  as  are  issued  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  It  has  been  asked  that  the  Industrial 
department  be  kept  open  until  10  p.m.  instead 
of  9.  Of  the  total  expenditures  for  books 
during  the  year  ($6900),  $175.46  was  expended 
for  the  branch  library.  "The  increase  in  the 
use  made  of  the  art  and  Italian  departments, 
both  of  which  are  represented  by  small  in- 
terest-bearing funds,  calls  for  a  much  more 
adequate  endowment  in  each  instance.  In 
the  purchases  made  for  the  children's  depart- 
ment, the  very  welcome  aid  supplied  by  the 
Children's  Library  Helpers  has  been  drawn 
on  to  the  amount  of  $173.76." 

The  "extension  students"  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity make  increasing  demands  upon  the 
library,  and  inter-library  loans  have  been 
found  an  effective  means  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  students. 


Since  March  a  special  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  regard  to  foreign  books ;  in- 
stead of  being  scattered  on  three  different 
floors  they  have  been  brought  together  on 
the  second  floor.  The  Russian  and  Yiddish 
books  have  proved  especially  popular. 

In  the  children's  library  there  are  7202  vol- 
umes, of  which  3613  are  works  of  fiction  and 
3589  are  non-fiction.  The  circulation  from 
this  department  was  41,790,  of  which  30,728 
were  fiction. 

Provo  (Utah)  P.  L.  The  Provo  Public 
Library  was  formally  opened  on  Dec.  2.  The 
building  and  contents  are  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  a  few  public-spirited  citizens,  who 
in  1904  took  up  as  a  labor  of  love  the  provid- 
ing of  a  library  for  Provo  City.  The  building 
is  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  con- 
tributed $17,500  for  the  purpose. 

The  building  is  in  Greek  style  of  architec- 
ture and  is  a  one-story  with  basement. 

Queens  Borough  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. — 
year  1907.)  Added  16,000  (including  1300  v. 
for  the  travelling  lib.  dept.  and  1400  for  the 
Whitestone  branch,  which  was  opened  in 
May)  ;  total  97,826.  Issued,  home  use  558,065 
(an  increase  of  142,797  over  1906) .  Registra- 
tion 10,766;  active  membership  35,453.  Total 
expenses  $67,981.45. 

The  large  increase  in  the  circulation  for 
the  year  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  opening 
of  new  branches,  as  only  one  small  branch 
was  opened,  circulating  8400  volumes.  "At 
every  branch  there  is  reported  an  increase, 
showing  a  steady,  solid  growth  in  every  part 
of  the  borough."  The  total  circulation  of 
fiction  was  64  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  "this  is 
not  a  high  percentage  of  fiction,  although 
most  of  the  libraries  are  in  residential  local- 
ities. 

"The  registration  for  1907  is  apparently 
smaller  than  that  of  1906,  for  the  reason  that 
a  new  system  of  registration  was  inaugurated 
in  1906,  which  necessitated  the  re-entry  of 
all  the  members  of  Flushing  Branch,  nearly 
3000,  and  because  three  new  branches  were 
opened,  while  in  1907  only  one  new  branch 
was  opened." 

The  reading  rooms  show  an  increase  in 
use  of  45  per  cent,  over  last  year,  having 
been  used  by  267,014  persons.  More  binding 
\vas  done  during  the  year  than  in  previous 
years,  3801  volumes  having  been  rebound. 

Two  new  branches  were  opened  during  the 
year,  making  16  branches  in  all.  Three  new 
departments  have  been  formed  —  the  book  or- 
der department,  the  department  of  children's 
work  and  the  department  of  supplies.  No 
new  buildings  were  erected  during  the  year. 

An  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the  li- 
brary is  given  in  the  report,  which  marks  the 
completion  of  12  years'  work  of  the  Queens 
Borough  Library  and  its  predecessors,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the  Queens 
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Borough  Public  Library,  into  which  the  scat- 
tered beginnings  of  library  activities  in  the 
county  of  'Queens  have  finally  developed. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  the  [Rochester]  Post 
Express,  Dec.  12,  is  begun  a  series  of  articles 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  free 
public  library,  by  Mr.  Bov.erman,  who  began 
library  work  in  Rochester.  Mr.  Bowerman 
urges  "the  desirability  of  making  it  no  longer 
possible  to  say  that  Rochester  is  the  only  city 
in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of 
200,000  that  does  not  maintain  a  free  library 
at  public  expense." 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (igth  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1907.)  Added  2414;  total 
49.53O-  Issued,  home  use  94,036  (fict.  78.55 
per  cent).  New  registration  1002;  re -regis- 
tration 144. 

The  large  addition  made  to  the  library's 
collection  on  shorthand  and  mentioned  in 
last  year's  report,  necessitated  a  reclassifica- 
tion  of  this  section  of  the  library.  The  libra- 
rian devised  a  special  classification  for  this 
collection.  "It  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be 
understood  by  one  who  does  not  know  a 
single  shorthand  character  and  yet  it  groups 
together  books  which  belong  together.  Its 
principal  characteristic  is  a  separation  of  the 
older  books  published  before  Pitman's  first 
edition  in  1837,  which  have  now  a  merely  anti- 
quarian interest,  from  the  more  recent  books 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  present  prac- 
tical use.  The  Isaac  Pitman  literature  is  so 
large  that  it  has  been  given  a  separate  division. 
Systems  in  foreign  languages  are  grouped  by 
themselves,  as  also  are  texts  in  shorthand, 
manuscripts,  dictionaries,  periodicals,  etc." 

The  shorthand  collection  now  numbers  478 
volumes,  and  a  special  catalog  will  probably 
be  issued. 

A  new  building  is  much  needed,  "not  so 
much  for  the  storage  of  books  as  for  the  com- 
fort of  readers  and  promptness  and  efficiency 
of  service." 

San  Francisco  (Cat)  P.  L.  The  board  of 
trustees  have  had  plans  prepared  for  a  branch 
library  building  on  the  south  side  of  Page, 
near  Cole  street.  The  building  will  comprise 
one  story  and  a  basement  of  brick  construc- 
tion, covering  an  area  of  40  x  100  feet  on  a 
lot  50  feet  wide.  This  front  will  be  faced 
with  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  it  will 
set  back  30  feet  from  the  street.  Entrance 
steps,  coping  and  vestibule  will  be  in  imitation 
granite.  The  main  room  is  to  be  23  feet 
high,  38  feet  wide,  and  98  feet  long.  A  large 
hall  will  be  laid  out  in  the  basement.  The 
estimated  cost  is  s.aid  to  be  $30,000.  Con- 
struction will  begin  as  soon  as  bids  can  be 
secured  and  contracts  let. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  New  plans  for 
the  library  building  have  been  completed  by 
Edward  L.  Tilton,  of  New  York  City,  who 
will  receive  figures  from  a  selected  list  of 
builders. 


University  of  Illinois  L.  In  the  Daily  Illini, 
the  student's  paper  of  the  university,  a  weekly 
feature  is  a  column  devoted  to  the  university 
library.  These  library  notes  cover  reading 
lists,  notices  on  the  use  of  the  library  and 
topics  of  similar  interest.  The  column  is  ed- 
ited by  the  librarian,  but  most  of  the  actual 
work  is  done  by  a  senior  in  the  Illinois  State 
Library  School,  each  one  in  the  class  being 
assigned  this  work  as  apprentice  experience 
for  two  successive  weeks.  The  library  school 
students  have  thus  actual  practice  in  furnish- 
ing library  news  to  a  local  paper,  the  univer- 
sity students  have  the  library  and  its  resources 
brought  to  their  attention  each  week,  and  the 
work  of  the  library  is  kept  before  the  univer- 
sity community. 

•  (4ist  rpt.  —  year  ending  April  30,  1908.) 

Added  12,437  (gifts  784  v.,  3706  pm.)  ;  total 
108,383.  Issued,  home  use  39,675;  lib.  use 
23,233.  Expenses  $49,292.27  (books  $27,515.72, 
periodicals  $3783-77,  binding  $3412.78,  salaries 
$14,580.). 

The  staff  numbers  30  (20  on  full  time)  ; 
and  the  number  of  periodicals  received  has 
been  1272. 

The  money  available  for  the  purchase  of 
books  has  been  about  $35,000,  and  it  has  made 
the  work  in  the  order  department  exceed- 
ingly heavy.  Nothing  has  been  attempted  be- 
yond the  ordinary  routine  work,  but  this  ex- 
ceeded previous  years  by  33  per  cent. 

The  catalog  department  has  at  last  been 
able  to  make  use  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
cards,  and  has  been  able  to  make  many  ana- 
lyticals  by  this  means. 

The  binding  work  has  been  brought  up  to 
date,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  that 
it  is  in  a  better  condition  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years. 

The  greatest  problem  the  library  has  is  the 
supervision  of  the  books  reserved  for  classes. 
It  seems  impossible  to  solve  this  problem 
without  a  special  attendant. 

A  number  of  new  things  have  been  intro- 
duced to  encourage  the  use  of  the  library. 
Picture  bulletins  for  speakers  in  the  Star  lec- 
ture course  and  for  other  famous  persons 
coming  to  address  the  university  audiences 
have  been  displayed  in  the  library,  with  books 
by  or  about  the  persons.  Two  exhibits  of 
books  were  held  during  the  year. 

An  important  purchase  was  made  in  the 
summer  of  1907,  when  the  university  bought 
the  entire  classical  library  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Wilhelm  Dittenberger,  of  Halle  Uni- 
versity, for  10,000  marks.  This  collection 
consists  of  2071  bound  volumes,  780  unbound 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  about  4500 
theses,  dissertations,  programs,  etc.,  making 
fully  7000  titles.  For  the  cataloging  of  this 
collection  a  special  seminar  custodian  was  en- 
gaged, and  the  work  has  progressed  sys- 
tematically under  his  direction. 

The  needs  of  the  library  are  summarized 
under  the  three  headings  of  books,  building 
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and  staff.  It  is  pointed  out  that  $90,000  is 
needed  at  once  to  put  the  library  on  its  feet 
and  on  a  par  with  the  libraries  with  which 
it  should  rank;  and  $35,000  a  year  is  needed 
to  maintain  it. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  building  is  over- 
crowded already,  and  that  some  relief  must 
be  found  within  the  next  year.  A  temporary 
relief  is  suggested  by  shelving  the  newspapers 
in  one  place  and  a  more  permanent  relief 
will  come  within  the  next  year,  when  the 
Administration  departments  of  the  univer- 
sity are  removed  from  the  building  and  semi- 
nar rocms  of  the  offices  vacated,  the  library 
school  being  removed  to  the  north  side  of 
the  building,  so  that  two  more  stories  may 
be  built  in  the  stack. 

University  of  Iowa  L.  The  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa  has  published  a  Handbook  of  the 
library;  a  manual  of  information  concerning 
the  arrangement  and  use  of  the  library  [1908]. 
The  pamphlet  covers  29  pages,  and  covers 
topics  of  interest  covering  the  administration 
and  use  of  the  library. 

University  of  Texas  L.,  Austin.  (Rpt. ;  in 
Bulletin  no.  101 :  The  work  of  the  fall  term 
[being  the  University  of  Texas  Record,  v.  8, 
no.  12].)  Added  3800  (average  no.)  ;  total 
55,000. 

During  the  summer  six  new  steel  book- 
cases were  installed  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  books  added  to  the  library.  These  cases 
will  hold  about  7000  volumes,  and  will  be 
nearly  full  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  reading  room. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  F.  L.  The  privileges 
of  the  library  have  been  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  Wilmington  to  residents  of  all  parts 
of  Delaware. 

The  librarian,  Mr.  Bailey,  has  sent  notices 
throughout  Kent  and  Sussex  counties  invit- 
ing persons  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
leges offered  by  the  library. 

Payment  of  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
the  books  and'  the  signature  of  some  respon- 
sible person  guaranteeing  their  return  un- 
damaged are  the  only  requirements  not  ex- 
acted of  residents  of  Wilmington. 

FOREIGN 

Bodleian  L.,  Oxford.  The  annual  report 
for  1907  is  given  in  the  Oxford  University 
Gazette  for  May  12,  1908.  It  records  acces- 
sions of  74,999  printed  and  manuscript  items, 
of  which  12,875  were  received  by  gift  or  ex- 
change, 50,898  under  the  copyright  act,  and 
10,894  by  new  purchases  and  332  by  second- 
hand purchases. 

Many  precautions  for  the  prevention  of  fire 
have  been  taken.  The  conversion^  ^f  the 
north  wing  of  the  gallery  into  an  additional 


reading  room   is  chief  among  the  improve- 
ments made  during  the  year. 

Plans  for  the  revision  and  printing  of  the 
catalog  of  printed  books  are  being  made  and 
are  carefully  discussed  in  the  report. 

Manchester,  Eng.  John  Rylands  L.  The 
library  issued  in  October  Bulletin  number  6 
of  volume  i,  and  among  the  accessions  therein 
mentioned  note  is  made  of  the  purchase  of 
over  loo  early  printed  books  to  be  added  to  the 
library's  notable  collection  of  book  rarities. 
The  Bible  collection  also  has  been  enriched 
by  the  addition  of  many  rare  and  important 
editions  of  the  Scriptures.  The  most  impor- 
tant gift  of  the  year  included  two  manuscripts 
of  Dante's  "Divina  commedia,"  the  first  writ- 
ten by  Bartolomeo  Landi  de  Landis,  a  learned 
notary  of  Prato,  and  completed  in  the  year 
1416 ;  the  second  a  modern  illuminated  copy  of 
the  poem  produced  by  Signer  Razzolini,  of 
Florence,  assisted  by  other  artists,  and  com- 
pleted in  1902. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Architectural  Review  (London)  for  Novem- 
ber contains  an  article,  pages  228-249,  on  some 
recent  public  libraries.  Full  plans  and  a  num- 
ber of  detailed  illustrations,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  are  given,  all  of  them  of  libraries  in 
England.  Among  the  libraries  described  are 
the  following:  Central  Library  at  Hammer- 
smith, Aberdeen  Public  Library,  Bristol  Cen- 
tral Library,  Branch  Library  on  the  London 
Road,  Greenwich. 

BOOK  DISINFECTION.     Ricards,  Burt  R.     The 
disinfection  of  books.  (  In  American  Journal 
of  Public  Hygiene,  August,  p.  325-332.) 
This  article  on  book  disinfection  considers 
the  methods  of  disinfection  by  formaldehyde 
and  by  steam,  reaching  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.  Formaldehyde  is  inefficient  as  a  means 
of  disinfecting  books. 

2.  Steam  sterilization  of  books  is  rapid  and 
efficient.      The     books     are    not     materially 
harmed  by  the  process,  except  in  the  case  of 
leather  bindings,  provided  that  care  is  taken 
to  thoroughly  warm  the  apparatus  before  the 
insertion  of  the  books,  thus  preventing  much 
condensation  of  moisture.     Dry  steam  does 
practically  no  damage,  except  to  leather  bind- 
ing.    By  this  process  books  can  lie  flat,  and 
and  thus  avoid  any  tension  on  the  bindings, 
provided  that  there  is  not  too  great  a  thick- 
ness   of    non-heat    conducting    material    be- 
neath them. 

Books  to  be  disinfected  should  be  subjected 
to  dry  steam  for  at  least  thirty  minutes  at 
fifteen  to  twenty  pounds'  pressure. 

In  order  to  avoid  chances  of  injury,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  books  should  be  suspended 
from  strings  placed'  through  the  center  of  the 
book  like  a  bookmark,  or  they  may  be  laid 
flat  upon  a  wooden  grating  having  wide  open- 
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ings  and  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  warping. 
The  sterilizer  should  be  blown  off  and  the 
books  removed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
proper  time  has  elapsed. 

With  leather  bindings  we  can  only  suggest 
that  the  covers  be  removed  where  all  leather, 
and  that  in  half-leather  bindings  the  leather 
be  stripped'  off,  the  books  being  rebound  after 
disinfection.  This,  while  expensive,  would 
be  less  so  than  to  destroy  the  entire  book  or 
to  resort  to  inefficient  disinfection. 

STORY-TELLING.  The  Story  Tellers'  Maga- 
zine, The  Story  Hour,  published  in  the 
cause  of  the  National  Story  Tellers'  League 
for  promoting  the  use  of  story  telling  as 
an  educational  factor  in  school,  home  and 
playground,  begins  its  career  with  a  special 
informational  number,  (v.  i,  no.  i,)  for 
November,  1908., 

It  is  published  in  Washington,  D.  C;  the 
subscription  price  (io  numbers  a  year)  is 
$1.00 ;  single  or  sample  copies,  isc.,  and  the 
first  number  25c.  The  Story  Hour  owes  its 
origin,  it  is  stated  in  the  publisher's  note  to 
the  first  number,  to  an  editorial  in  The  World's 
Work  of  last  July,  giving  a  brief  account 
of  the  Story  Tellers'  League  movement.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  establishment  of  a 
definite  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  story- 
telling movement.  The  first  number  con- 
tains "Stories  and  how  to  use  them,"  by  R. 
T.  Wyche,  president  of  the  National  Story 
Tellers'  League,  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
to  be  presented  by  him  throughout  the  year; 
"The  traveling  story  tellers  of  the  Northland," 
by  Anna  Bogenholm  Sloane;  "Story  telling 
in  playgrounds,"  by  Maud'e  Summers;  two 
stories,  "Winter  and  the  pine  tree,"  and 
"Ailhur  and  the  sword";  a  brief  note  on 
"Educational  story  telling,"  by  Dr.  C.  A. 
McMurray;  an  account  of  the  work  of  The 
Story  Tellers'  League;  its  origin  and  pur- 
pose; an  account  of  Local  league  work,  with 
reports  from  leagues  in  summer  schools ;  and 
book  reviews,  noting  Mrs.  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton's  "Telling  Bible  stories,"  and  Sara 
Cone  Bryant's  "How  to  tell  stories  to  chil- 
dren." The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
le?gue  appear  at  the  end  of  the  number. 

The  December  number  of  The  Story  Hour, 
(v.  i,  no.  2,)  is  a  special  Christmas  number 
and  contains  a  second  instalment  of  R.  T. 
Wyche's  "Stories  and  how  to  use  them,"  an 
account  of  the  Junior  Story  Tellers'  League, 
and  a  few  brief  Christmas  stories  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  story  teller,  besides  notes 
on  local  league  work  and  on  the  work  of  the 
National  League. 

VAN  KLEECK,  Irene.    The  library  in  the  com- 
munity.    (In  Charities  and  the  Commons, 
Dec.  5,  1908.    21 :  391-397- ) 
Calls  attention  to  the  various  activities  of 

libraries  for  social  betterment. 


^Librarians 


BARKER,  Miss  Beatrice  J.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1904,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  assistant  cataloger  at  the  University 
of  California  to  become  head  of  the  catalog 
department  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 

BOWDEN,  Miss  Marguerite,  librarian  of  the 
Helena  Publiic  Library,  Helena,  Mont.,  and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Montana  State  Li- 
brary Association,  recently  resigned  her  posi- 
tion, having  been  connected  with  the  library 
for  io  years.  Miss  Bowden  was  married  on 
Nov.  26,  1908,  to  Antone  J.  Horsky,  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

CARLTON,  W.  N.  C.,  librarian  of  Trinity 
College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  librarianship  of  the  Newberry  Library, 
Chicago. 

GREEN,  Samuel  Swett,  has  brought  out  a 
pamphlet,  "Worcester,  England,  and  Worces- 
ter, Mass."  [Worcester,  Blanchard,  1908,  40 
p.  O.] 

HURLBUT,  George  C.,  librarian  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society,  died  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Hospital,  New  York  City,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in 
an  automobile  accident  a  week  earlier.  The 
accident  was  the  result  of  a  collision  between 
a  street  car  and  the  machine  in  which  Mr. 
Hurlbut  was  riding  with  his  daughter.  Miss 
Hurlbut  was  also  seriously  injured.  Mr. 
Hnrlbut  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and' 
was  75  years  old.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Martin  Luther  Hurlbut,  a  Unitarian 
clergyman.  Shortly  after  the  Civil  war  he 
married  Sarah  Howland,  who  died  in  1900. 
After  his  marriage  he  went  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  was  librarian  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  and  in  1883  he  came  to  New  York 
to  lecture  on  scientific  research.  In  1884  he 
became  librarian  of  the  New  York  Geograph- 
ical Society. 

MUDGE,  Isadore  G.,  has  recently  returned 
to  this  country,  after  a  year  of  foreign  travel 
and  bibliographic  work  in  foreign  libraries. 

SEARS,  Minnie  Earl,  who  in  1907  resigned 
her  position  as  head  cataloger  at  the  Bryn 
Mawr  College  Library  for  a  year  of  travel 
and  study  abroad,  has  recently  returned  to 
this  country. 

NEUHUT,  L.  A.,  poet,  musician  and  phil- 
anthropist, died  of  paralysis  at  her  home  in 
Newark  on  Dec.  19,  at  31  years  of  age.  Miss 
Neuhut  was  the  founder  of  the  library  for  the 
blind  in  Newark  and  throughout  her  brief 
career  had  worked  incessantly  to  have  homes 
for  the  blind  established  under  state  control. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Moritz  H.  Neuhut, 
formerly  a  rabbi.  She  was  born  blind,  but  in 
early  childhood  she  was  sent  to  a  school  for 
the  blind  in  New  York.  She  graduated  with 
the  highest  honors  in  1898.  From  there  she 
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went  to  the  New  York  State  University  and 
was  graduated  with  equal  prestige. 

Almost  at  once  she  began  her  work  in  aid 
of  the  blind.  She  composed  many  pieces  of 
music,  with  the  accompanying  verses,  which 
were  sold'  to  prominent  publishing  houses, 
the  money  in  each  case  being  devoted  to  the 
care  of  blind  children. 

It  was  six  years  ago  that  she  began  the 
project  of  a  library  for  the  blind,  and  after 
many  discouragements  she  succeeded. 

Four  years  ago  Miss  Neuhut  became  totally 
deaf,  but  she  continued  her  work  despite  this 
added  calamity  and"  numbered  among  her 
friends  some  of  the  most  influential  men  of 
New  Jersey,  among  them  Governor  Fort. 

She  was  stricken  with  paralysis  about  five 
months  ago,  and  despite  an  unswerving  cour- 
age and  hopefulness  she  did  not  recover. 

PERRY,  Miss  Anna  M.,  reference  librarian 
at  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Free  Public  Library, 
where  she  had  served  for  18  years,  died  on 
Jan.  5.  She  was  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  came  to  St.  Joseph  about  28  years  ago. 

PERRY,  Josephine  D.,  who  was  known  as 
the  only  park  librarian  in  Boston,  died  on 
Dec.  29,  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 

When  the  park  department  installed  a 
museum  and  natural  history  library  in  the 
big  refectory  building  at  Franklin  Park  in 
1902  Miss  Perry  was  appointed  librarian,  and 
managed  the  park  library  with  great  success. 
She  was  particularly  niterested  in  the  chil- 
dren, for  whom  the  museum-library  was 
chiefly  founded,  and  became  popular  with  all 
visitors. 

Miss  Perry  aided  her  father,  the  late 
George  B.  Perry,  with  his  book,  "Slings  and 
arrows,"  and  wrote  many  special  articles 
for  newspapers  and  magazines. 

She  was  born  in  South  Boston  about  30 
years  ago  and  lived  there  most  of  her  life. 

STEBBINS,  Charles  A.,  who  has  studied  at 
Oberlin  College,  and  at  the  Institute  of  Mus- 
ical Art,  with  considerable  experience  as  a 
musician,  succeeds  Mr.  Jenks  as  librarian  of 
the  Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  New  York 
City.  ^  „ 

Mr.  Stebbins  has  composed  vocal  and 
piano  music  which  has  appeared  on  concert 
programs. 

Mr.  Jenks's  resignation  was  noted  in  De- 
cember LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

WHITTEMORE,  Miss  Gertrude,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1906-7,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at 
Peacedale,  R.  I. 

YOUNG,  Miss  Iva  M.,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion on  the  staff  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege Library  to  accept  that  of  librarian  of 
the  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

Miss  Young  was  for  several  years  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  City  Library,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


Cataloging  ano  Classification 

BROOKLINE  (MASS.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Some- 
thing to  read  for  boys  and  girls;  [selected 
by  Harriet  H.  Stanley].  Brookline  Public 
Library,  1908.  31  p.  O. 
This  pamphlet,  bound  in  red  paper,  which 
will  make  it  attractive  to  young  people,  lists 
about  487  titles.  The  selected  books  are 
arranged  under  the  following  classes :  Stor- 
ies for  boys ;  Stories  for  girls ;  Occupations 
for  boys:  Occupations  for  girls;  Animals, 
birds,  insects ;  Famous  old  stories,  in  prose 
and  verse;  Famous  men  and  women;  Our 
own  country;  Over  the  seas  and  far  away; 
Books  of  poetry;  Novels.  Each  section  is 
headed  with  an  appropriate  quotation.  Titles 
are  started  to  indicate  there  are  other  good 
books  by  the  same  author,  though  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  Occasional  annotations  are 
given ;  the  call  number  is  given  for  each  book 
included. 

BUFFALO  (N.  Y.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Books 
in  German;  printed  by  the  German  Young 
Men's  Association  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  reading  of  the  German  language. 
Buffalo,  1908.  155  p.  O. 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Catholic  reading 
list  —  a  catalog  of  books  in  English  by 
Catholic  authors;  comp.  by  a  committee 
of  the  Catholic  writers'  guild,  Chicago 
chapter  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  55  p. 
O. 
The  titles  included  in  the  list  are  for  books 

contained  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

PROVIDENCE  (R.  I.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  A 
child's  own  library,  1908.  13  p.  T. 
This  small  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Root,  the  children's  librarian.  The  list  of 
children's  reading  which  it  contains  was  in 
the  process  of  making  for  three  or  four  years. 
Communications  having  been  made  with  par- 
ents and  teachers  for  suggestions,  besides 
comments  of  a  large  number  of  children 
themselves  having  been  obtained.  The  list 
is  classified  by  the  age  of  the  children  for 
\\hich  the  included  titles  are  supposed1  to  be 
appropriate,  the  ages  from  6  to  15  .(inclusive) 
being  covered.  Poetry  and  other  non-fiction 
books  are  included  besides  stories,  and  price 
and  publisher  are  given. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   DOCUMENTS.     Monthly 
catalogue  United'  States  public  documents, 
no.    166,    October,    1908.      174+25    p.    O. 
Washington,  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1908. 
This  issue  contains  a  25  p.  index  to  Monthly 

catalouges,  July-October,  1908. 

Monthly  catalogue  United  States  public 

documents,  no.  167,  November,  1908.  Wash- 
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ington,  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1908.     215+ 
30  p.  O. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  LIBRARY. 
Bulletin,  no.  69:  Accessions  to  the  depart- 
ment library.  July-September,  1908.  Wash- 
ington. Gov't  Printing  Office,  1908.  51  p.  O. 

WILMINGTON  (DEL.)  INSTITUTE  FREE  LIBRARY. 

List  of  books   for  young  men.     14  p.   S. 

Wilmington,  Press  of  Charles  L.  Story. 

This  small  pamphlet  lists  books  suitable  for 
men,  and  especially  young  men,  on  various 
subjects.  Books  on  engineering  and  machin- 
ery are  omitted,  as  the  library  has  previously 
issued  a  list  of  books  covering  these  two 
subjects. 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
Books  for  Christmas  gifts  for  children. 
Worcester,  1908.  4  p.  D. 


BIOLOGY.  Lloyd,  Francis  Ernest,  and  Bigelow, 
Maurice  Alpheus.  The  teaching  of  biology 
in  the  secondary  school.  N.  Y.,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1907,  [1908.]  8+491  p.  8°, 
(American  teachers'  ser.)  cl.,  $1.50. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

BOSTON  BOOK  Co/s  Bulletin  of  Bibliography 
and  Magazine  Subject-Index,  for  January, 
(v.  5,  no.  8). 

Contains  the  first  part  of  Jean  Hawkins' 
"Ghost  stories  and  tales  of  the  supernatural," 
a  list  of  ghost  stories  which  was  begun  in 
a  public  library,  the  idea  of  which  was  to 
include  none  in  which  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained, but  some  of  these  are  now  placed  at 
the  end,  under  the  heading  "Humorous"  ;  the 
fifth  part  of  Frederick  W.  Faxon's  "Literary 
annuals  and  gift  books,  American  and  En- 
glish" ;  part  2  of  the  index  to  reference  lists, 
published'  by  libraries,  comp.  by  the  Provi- 
dence (R.  I.)  Public  Library;  part  3  of  Fred- 
ericka  B.  Gillette's  title  index  to  the  works 
of  Honore  de  Balzac  ;  the  record  of  new  titles, 
changed  titles  and  deaths  in  the  periodical 
world,  which  is  printed  quarterly  in  the 
Bulletin  and  the  quarterly  magazine  subject- 
index  for  October-December,  1908. 

CHILD  STUDY.  Kirkpatrick,  Edwin  Asbury. 
Fundamentals  of  child  study;  a  discussion 
of  instincts  and  other  factors  in  human 
development;  with  practical  applications. 
New  ed'.,  rev.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1907. 
[1908.]  21+384  p.  12°,  $1.25  net. 
Child  study  in  literature  (3  p.).  Alphabet- 

ical list  of  books  named  in  the  suggestions  of 

reading  (6  p.). 


CONFEDERATE  PAPERS.  A  calendar  of  Confed- 
erate papers;  with  a  bibliography  of  some 
Confederate  publications ;  preliminary  report 
of  the  Southern  Historical  Manuscript 
Commission;  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Confederate  Memorial  Literary  So- 
ciety, by  Douglas  Southall  Freeman.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Confederate  Museum,  1908. 
620  p.  O. 

The  edition  is  limited  to  1000  copies,  and 
the  volume  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to 
American  history.  The  Southern  Historical 
Society,  in  order  to  carry  on  more  exten- 
sively its  research  work,  established  the 
Southern  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission. 
This  volume  is  the  first  brought  out  by  the 
commission  and  the  manuscripts  entered  are 
manuscripts  already  collected  by  the  society 
and  now  in  the  Confederate  Museum.  The 
form  of  calendar-entry  has  followed  closely 
the  model  suggested  by  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  which  is  now  generally 
accepted  by  students.  Dates  have  been  sup- 
plied whenever  possible.  Papers  are  grouped 
in  sections  under  a  specific  title  and  each 
section  is  prefaced  by  a  brief  statement,  giv- 
ing the  general  content  of  the  papers.  Part 
2  contains  a  bibliography  of  some  Confeder- 
ate publications  in  the  Confederate  Museum. 

COUNTY  AND  RURAL  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.  List 
of  references  on  county  and  rural  school 
supervision.  (In  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907-1908. 
v.  i,  p.  23-25.) 

EGYPT.  Al-Kindi,  Abu'  Umar  Muhammad 
Ibn  Yusuf.  The  history  of  the  governors 
of  Egypt;  ed.  from  a  unique  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum,  by  Nicholas  Koenig, 
pt.  i.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1908.  66  p.  8°, 
Columbia  University  contributions  to  Orien- 
tal history  and  philology.)  pap.,  $i  net. 
Bibliography. 

ENGLAND.  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION.  Partial  list 
of  recent  publications.  (In  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education.  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  year  end'ed  June  30, 

1907,  1908.     v.   i,  p.   125-126.) 

FOOD.  Snyder,  Harry.  Human  foods  and 
their  nutritive  value.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 

1908.  16+362  p.  il.  12°,  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
Bibliography. 

FORESTRY.  California  State  Board  of  Fores- 
try, circular  no.  3.  A  bibliography  of  fores- 
try in  California;  comp.  in  California  State 
Library,  by  Ernest  Bruncken.  Sacramento, 
August,  1908.  16  p.  O. 
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A  good  classed  list  of  about  130  titles, 
mainly  of  contributions  in  state  documents ; 
the  state  laws  are  also  listed.  Appended  are 
seven  titles  of  easily  accessible  popular  books, 
for  non-professional  students. 

NEGRO  PROBLEM.  Sieg,  Vera.  The  negro 
problem  —  a  bibliography.  Mad'ison  (Wis.) 
Free  Library  Commission.  22  p.  S. 
This  bibliography  is  the  first  of  a  series 
upon  American  social  questions  prepared  by 
the  students  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  School, 
class  1908,  and  submitted  by  them  in  fuulfill- 
ment  of  the  requirements  for  graduation. 
The  aim  in  publishing  these  bibliographies  is 
to  supply  carefully-chosen  reading  references 
to  up-to-date  books  and  recent  magazines 
bearing  on  urgent  questions  which  are  brought 
before  the  people,  such  as  immigration,  pov- 
erty, excessive  wealth,  etc.  The  present  work 
deals  with  the  question  under  two  general 
divisions.  The  first  division  treats  of  The 
negro  problem  under  the  headings  of  General 
bibliography;  Historical  resume  —  The  re- 
construction period  and  recent  distinctive 
developments  in  the  problem ;  How  many 
negroes  are  there  now  in  America?;  What  is 
the  negro's  economic  and  industrial  condi- 
tion ? ;  What  are  the  negro's  social  and  moral 
and  religious  conditions  ? ;  What  is  the  polit- 
ical status  of  the  negro?,  and  Crime  among 
negroes  and  lynching.  The  second  division 
treats  of  Proposed  lines  of  solution  under 
the  following  heads :  General  biblilography ; 
Economic  and  industrial  development ;  Educa- 
tion, Legislation  and  Moral  and  religious 
influence. 

STATE    PUBLICATIONS.      Hasse,    Adelaide    R. 
Index  of  economic  material   in  documents 
of  the  states  of  the  United  States  —  Cali- 
fornia, 1849-1904.    Prepared  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics   and   Sociology  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.     Pub- 
lished by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash- 
ington, December,  1908.    316  p.  Q. 
This  is  the  seventh  volume  in  the  series, 
(the  preceding  volumes,  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts,  having  been  already  noted  in 
these  columns.)     A  feature  introduced  in  the 
New  York  volume  and  not  employed  in  the 
preceding   parts,   i.    c.,   Maine,    New    Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,)   is  the  system  of  refer- 
ences  from  locality.     This   feature  has   been 
made  a  part  of  the  succeeding  issues. 

•Rotes  an&  Queries 

To  the  Library  Journal. 

I  like  very  much  Mr.  Olivers'  presentation 
of  his  side  of  the  bookbinding  controversy  in 
the  November  JOURNAL.  Can  you  give  space 


for  me  to  say  that  1  think  the  librarians  of 
this  country,  who  are  at  all  informed  in  the 
matter,  all  agree  that  he  has  rendered  public 
libraries  a  most  valuable  service  by  extend- 
ing his  bookbinding  field  to  America.  Of 
course,  it  may  be  said  that  he  has  come  over 
to  America  to  make  money  in  bookbinding, 
and  we  certainly  hope  he  will  succeed.  Those 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Mr. 
Chivers'  work,  and  especially  those  who  know 
Mr.  Chivers  himself,  understand  how  much 
it  has  meant  to  the  bookbinding  art  in  this 
country  to  have  here  a  man  who  puts  into 
it,  with  pleasure  and  good  will,  the  very  best 
of  all  that  is  in  him.  Mr.  Chivers  lives  to 
bind  books,  and  long  may  he  continue  to  live, 
and  many  may  he  bind.  Yours  very  truly. 

J.  C.  DANA. 

DEC.  8,  1908. 

Xtbrarv?  Calendar 

JANUARY 

4-6.  League  of  Library  Commissions.  Mid- 
winter meeting. 

4.  Reports    of    committees. 

5.  Field  work.     Round  table  rept.  in  afternoon. 

6.  Executive  session. 
A.   L.   A.  program. 
Further  League  business. 

ii.  Penn.  L.  C.  H.  Josephine  Widener 
Branch,  Free  Library  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  diamatic  editor  of 
The  Reader,  on  "The  experimental  tempta- 
tion of  the  attractive  power  of  books  vs.  the 
librarian's  method.'' 

12-13.  Tenn.  L.  A.  Nashville.  4th  annual 
meeting. 

Program  besides  several  addresses  and  con- 
sideration of  cataloging,  library  legislation, 
and  story-telling,  offers  a  paper  "A  liberal 
education,"  by  Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford,  and 
"School  libraries,  and  how  to  promote  them 
by  legislation,"  by  G.  H.  Baskette. 

13.  District  of  Columbia  L.  A. 

Address  on  the  "Library  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson," by  W.  E.  Safford. 

14.  L.  I.  L.  C.  and  N.  Y.  L.  C.    Joint  meet- 

ing. 

3  p.m.     Aldine  Assoc.,  in  Fifth  ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Samuel  W.  Marvin,  of  Scribners,  on  manufac- 
ture of  books;  Frank  Doubleday  on  prices 
and  discounts;  Geoige  Haven  Putnam  on 
copyright  question  as  it  affects  libraries. 

21-22.     Mass  L.  C.     Boston  winter  meeting. 

28.  N.  Y.  L.  C.  Dinner.  Hotel  Marlbor- 
ough.  7  p.m. 

Speakers:  Charles  Battell  Loomis;  Harry  Fenn; 
Walter  Cook;  Hamilton  Holt. 

FEBRUARY 

3.     Conn.  L.  A.  .  Yale  University  L. 

Program :  Prof.  Hadley  on  "The  library  and 
the  modern  university";  addiess  by  Dr.  Can- 
field;  and  a  talk  on  "Early  printed  books  at 
Yale,"  by  Andrew  Keogh. 

8.    Penn.  L.  C. 
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THE  official  announcement  of  the  place  for 
the  1909  A.  L.  A.  conference  is  given  in  the 
Bulletin  for  January.  The  choice  of  Bretton 
Woods,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  resorts  in 
the  White  Mountains,  seems  an  appropriate 
and  logical  one,  since  there  has  been  but  one 
meeting  east  of  Buffalo  and  north  of  the 
Potomac  since  1903,  while  the  Association 
has  met  twice  within  that  time  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  once  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
once  in  the  South.  The  week  of  June  28- 
July  5th  is  the  tirne  set  for  the  meeting,  and 
the  hotel  accommodations,  which  proved  the 
obstacle  to  the  Louisville  conference  plan 
after  thorough  and  careful  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  Association,  seem,  in  the  case 
of  Bretton  Woods,  all  that  can  be  desired  to 
promise  comfort  and  social  enjoyment  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  visitors.  Headquarters  will  be  at 
the  Mt.  Washington  Hotel,  while  the  Mt. 
Pleasant,  under  the  same  management,  and 
just  a  few  minutes'  walk  across  the  narrow 
valley,  will  be  available  if  necessary.  There 
is  much  in  this  lovely  region  to  attract  the 
nature  lover  eager  "for  to  admire  and  for  to 
see,"  and  many  will  feel  that  the  choice  of  a 
beautiful  resort  is  preferable  to  that  of  a 
town  or  city,  since  with  the  crowded  sessions 
and  the  rush  and  nervous  strain  of  a  library 
convention  considerable  outdoor  relaxation  is 
a  necessity. 


IT  is  nineteen  years  since  the  A.  L.  A. 
assembled  in  the  White  Mountains  for  one 
of  its  gatherings.  This  was  at  the  I2th  con- 
ference, held  in  September,  1890,  at  Fabyans, 
which  is  within  sight  of  Bretton  Woods.  The 
attendance  then  was  242,  and  marked  what 
was  at  that  time  a  record-breaking  confer- 
ence. To  those  interested  in  the  broader  as- 
pects of  professional  development  and  growth 
as  marked  in  the  library  movement,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  draw  comparisons  from  the 
figures  of  attendance  when  the  1909  confer- 
ence is  held,  and  with  the  Magnolia  and 
Narragansett  meetings  as  examples  of  New 
England  conferences  a  large  and  representa- 
tive attendance  may  be  expected. 


A  GREAT  advance  in  library  co-ordination  is 
likely  to  be  made  within  the  next  few  years, 
marking  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century,  from  the  library  point  of  view,  as 
distinctively  the  period  of  co-ordination,  as 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  dictinctively  the  period  of  co-operation  — 
especially  in  matters  of  mechanical  devises, 
bibliographical  helps  and  the  like.  Ultimately 
we  shall,  perhaps,  have  a  world-wide  library 
system,  extending  throughout  civilized  coun- 
tries, in  which  the  reservations  of  any  one  li- 
brary will  be  at  the  service  of  scholars 
throughout  other  countries,  and  only  the 
smallest  libraries  will  be  enabled  to  do  their 
specific  working  better  because  of  the  help 
they  will  receive  from  the  larger  or  more 
specialized  libraries  in  touch  with  them. 
Good  beginnings  have  already  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  they  are  only  beginnings. 
President  Gould  in  his  paper  "Regional  libra- 
ries," which  appeared  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
June,  1908,  voices  the  need  of  library  co- 
ordination, and  submits  in  brief  outline  a 
proposition  for  meeting  this  need  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  "regional  libraries."  In  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  Gillis  has  urged  library  co-ordina- 
tion by  his  plans  for  the  establishment  of 
county  libraries  and  in  a  narrower  and  spe- 
cial field  a  scheme  for  the  co-ordination  of 
college  libraries  through  a  central  informa- 
tion bureau  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Lane, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. 


THE  aim  of  this  co-ordination  move- 
ment should  be  that  each  library  should 
study  its  own  field  and  master  that,  and  leave 
to  other  libraries  the  work  for  which  these 
are  better  fitted.  Thus  the  local  library,  rural 
or  urban,  and  the  branch  libraries  in  city 
systems,  should  devote  themselves  specifically 
to  the  work  of  reaching  the  people,  the  whole 
people,  and  extending  the  usefulness  of  books 
throughout  their  community.  This  means  at- 
tracting the  workingman  and  the  student,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  does  not  mean  the  furnishing 
of  each  library  with  special  equipment  for 
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special  classes.  The  workingman  should  find 
the  best  and  most  general  books  on  his  trade 
such  as  will  also  interest  the  general  public, 
but  he  should  be  referred  from  the  local  li- 
brary to  the  sources  of  more  technical  infor- 
mation elsewhere,  or  the  books  he  needs 
should  be  borrowed  for  him  through  the  li- 
brary exchange.  So  also  with  the  scholar 
and  special  student.  The  central  library  in  a 
great  city  system  of  course  accepts  this  func- 
tion of  supplying  these  branches  with  the 
special  books  locally  required ;  but  the  rural 
library  should  also  have  the  same  facilities 
from  the  great  central  or  special  libraries 
within  its  state.  It  is  for  America  to  set  the 
pace  in  this  work,  but  its  example  is  likely  to 
be  followed  everywhere  in  countries  in  which 
the  modern  library  system  is  having  pro- 
gressive development.  In  connection  with  li- 
brary progress  in  foreign  countries  may  be 
appropriately  mentioned  the  establishment  of 
two  new  library  associations,  the  Scottish 
Library  Association  and  the  "Vereeniging 
voor  Openbare  Leezalen  in  Nederland,"  re- 
corded elsewhere  in  this  number. 


IN  the  future  much  is  to  be  expected  from 
what  is  known  in  the  Brussels  phrase  as  the 
repertory  as  distinguished  from  the  catalog. 
The  central  library  of  a  great  system  should 
of  course  have  a  union  catalog  of  the  books 
in  all  its  branches,  but  it  should  also  have  a 
card  repertory  pointing  to  books  in  other 
local  libraries,  and  also  guiding  students  to 
books  not  in  its  own  collections  or  any  other 
local  collections,  but  to  be  found  in  other 
libraries  elsewhere.  Of  course  such  a  reper- 
tory combined  with  the  local  card  catalog  at 
once  presents  problems  of  space,  for  it  is  be- 
ginning to  require  a  good-sized  room  to  store 
the  Library  of  Congress  cards  alone.  Here 
also  co-ordination  is  in  order.  The  card 
repertory  must  be  limited  and  specialized,  as 
the  collection  of  books  must  be.  The  final 
solution  of  the  question  is  found  in  the  uni- 
versal scheme  of  the  Brussels  Bibliographical 
Institute,  from  which,  for  a  small  fee,  infor- 
mation can  be  had  on  the  most  specialized 
subject  through  the  furnishing  of  duplicates 
of  its  card  index  to  the  subject.  As  the  field 
enlarges,  and  as  collections  grow,  the  limita- 
tions of  storage  and  of  work  must  be  faced, 
and  this  limitation  is  indeed  the  special  prob- 
lem of  the  librarian  of  the  twentieth  century. 


WE  are  glad  to  state  that  the  library  statis- 
tics, in  process  of  compilation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  are  making  progress,  and  it  is 
hoped  before  many  months  have  passed  to 
present  them  as  a  special  publication  of  the 
Bureau.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  libraries 
are  not  always  prompt  and  businesslike  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  information  for  such 
valuable  compilation,  and  this  fact  has  led  to 
more  or  less  delay  in  the  publication  of  the 
work  which  Mr.  Dawson  Johnson  has  so  vig- 
orously taken  in  hand.  It  is  proposed  to  pre- 
sent as  a  feature  of  the  Annual  Library 
Index  a  select  list  of  libraries,  with  the  name 
of  the  librarian  and  the  important  facts  for 
which  the  material  is  already  well  in  hand;, 
if  any  libraries  have  not  replied  to  the  queries 
for  this  list,  it  is  urged  that  such  reply  be 
made  at  once.  There  is  much  call  on  the 
part  of  libraries  and  others  for  such  a  list,, 
but  it  cannot  be  compiled  except  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  libraries.  The  Annual  Li- 
brary Index  will  include  otherwise  its  usual 
features,  with  the  addition  this  year  of  most 
of  the  periodicals  covered  by  Poole,  and  not 
included  in  other  indexes  to  periodicals. 


THERE  is  one  incidental  feature  in  the 
proposed  copyright  measure  which  may, 
however,  if  it  becomes  part  of  the  law,  give 
s'erious  trouble,  especially  in  view  of  the 
controversy  as  to  the  importation  of  bindings 
arising  in  connection  with  Mr.  Olivers'  work. 
The  "manufacturing  clause"  in  the  existing 
copyright  law  makes  typesetting  in  this  coun- 
try a  sine  qua  non  of  copyright  for  books  by 
American  as  well  as  foreign  authors.  The 
new  drafts  add  the  words  "and  binding,"  and 
the  effect  of  this  addition  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee.  Binding  is  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  copyright  work,  and  books  may  be  re- 
bound either  for  library  purposes  or  in  fine 
bindings.  The  manufacturing  clause  abso- 
lutely prohibits  the  importation  of  copy- 
righted books  not  manufactured  in  America, 
even  with  the  assent  of  the  copyright  proprie- 
tor to  such  importation.  Thus  any  rebinding 
abroad  would  seem  to  be  prohibited  under  the 
extraordinary  penalty  either  of  confiscation  or 
of  the  forfeiture  of  copyright.  Against  any 
such  addition  to  the  manufacturing  clause, 
which  is  bad  enough  as  it  stands,  authors, 
librarians  and  publishers  have  a  common 
cause. 
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CENTRALIZATION    A    NEEDED    REFORM    IN    PUBLIC 
DOCUMENT  DISTRIBUTION  * 

BY    WILLIAM    L.    POST,    Superintendent   of   Documents. 


THE  subject  here  presented  for  considera- 
tion is  the  method  of  distributing  public 
documents. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  understood 
just  what  this  class  of  official  literature  in- 
cludes, and  before  we  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  their  distribution  we  will  consider 
briefly  the  definition  of  a  public  document. 
In  the  printing  laws  of  the  land  there  are  no 
adequate  definitions.  Several  have  been  given, 
but  none  of  them  is  comprehensive  enough. 
In  collecting  a  library  or  making  catalogs  or 
lists  of  government  publications,  the  ever 
recurring  question  is,  "Which  are  and  which 
are  not  public  documents?" 

Since  1861,  the  date  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the  de- 
cision is  an  easy  one,  for,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  as  when  the  publishing  office 
through  some  freak  or  fancy  has  prevailed 
upon  the  Public  Printer  to  omit  the  official 
imprint,  or  in  cases  of  works  published  but 
not  printed  by  the  government,  all  the  issues 
are  imprinted  ''Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office." 

Prior  to  1861,  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
just  what  publications  were  to  be  included 
in  the  library  and'  lists.  In  this  matter  a  very 
liberal  view  has  been  taken,  and  although 
it  has  been  ruled  to  debar  any  and  all  publi- 
cations which,  however  closely  allied  to  the 
operations  of  the  government,  were  not  found 
to  have  been  printed  or  purchased  by  it, 
some  exceptions  have  been  made  where  there 
was  doubt  as  to  the  publisher. 

The  term  "public  document"  was  first 
legally  defined  in  section  13  of  chapter  63, 
laws  of  2Qth  Congress,  2d  session,  approved 
March  3,  1847,  as  follows :  "Such  publications 
or  books  as  have  been  or  may  be  published', 
procured,  or  purchased  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  by  joint  resolution 
of  the  two  Houses,  shall  be  considered  as 
public  documents."  By  act  approved  June 
23,  1874,  laws  of  43d  Congress,  ist  session, 
section  13  of  chapter  456,  this  term  is  defined 
as  "all  publications  printed  by  order  of  Con- 

*  Read  before  the  District  of  Columbia  Library 
Association,  December,  1908. 


gress  or  either  House  thereof."  This  defini- 
tion was  made  in  relation  to  postage  and  is 
certainly  most  inadequate. 

The  policy  upon  which  the  Documents 
Office  has  worked  in  collecting  its  library  and 
preparing  its  catalogs  and  lists  has  been  even 
broader  than  either  of  the  above  paragraphs 
indicates,  and  its  definition  of  a  "public  docu- 
ment" may  be  stated  as  follows:  Any  publi- 
cation printed  at  government  expense  or 
published  by  authority  of  Congress  or  any 
government  publishing  office,  or  of  which  an 
edition  has  been  bought  by  Congress  or  any 
government  office  for  division  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  distribution  to  govern- 
ment officials  or  the  public,  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  "public  document." 

This  definition  should  not  be  considered  as 
legal  or  official.  It  was  prepared  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  preface  to  the  3d  edition  of  the 
Checklist  of  the  United  States  public  docu- 
ments, advance  sheets  of  which  are  now 
bting  printed.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  such 
a  definition  is  not  an  interesting  matter  to 
those  who  do  not  have  to  handle  these  books, 
but  I  would'  like  to  correct  the  false  estimate 
of  government  publications  held  by  the 
majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States, 
who  consider  that  such  a  definition  should 
read  something  like  this : 

A  "public  document"  is  a  musty  tome, 
Useless  in  a  school  and  worthless  in  a  home, 
Good  only  to  carry  your  comjiliments 
To  susceptible  constituents. 

This  is  an  entirely  unwarranted  \  iew,  re- 
sulting from  ignorance  of  the  publications. 

The  issues  of  the  various  government  insti- 
tutions are  greatly  increasing  in  number  and 
bulk,,  and  this  increase  is  in  proportion  to 
the  use  that  is  made  of  government  publica- 
tions. Many  years  ago  what  were  distributed 
as  public  documents  were  books  of  reference, 
presented'  to  Members  of  Congress ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  only  distribution  made  was  not  of 
public  documents  generally,  as  we  now  know 
them,  but  of  books  deemed  necessary  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  That  this  became  an  expensive  prac- 
tice, as  it  was  necessary  to  provide  each  new 
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member  with  entire  sets  of  these  reference 
books,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  $150,000 
a  year  was  expended  for  this  purpose  by 
various  Congresses. 

When,  however,  this  expenditure  is  com- 
pared with  $6,000,000  now  spent  in  printing 
and'  binding  it  seems  small,  but  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment is  now  supplying  its  books  gratuitously 
not  only  to  Members  of  Congress,  but  to  the 
libraries  of  the  country,  and  to  the  public  as 
well,  at  the  rate  of  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  volumes  every  year. 

There  are  five  ways  now  in  vogue  of 
disposing  of  public  documents;  namely,  by 
free  library  distribution;  by  library  ex- 
changes; by  sale  as  waste  paper;  by  sale  at 
cost  to  purchasers;  and  by  promiscuous 
gratuitous  distribution. 

We  could  have  on  the  lists  of  the  Docu- 
ments Office,  for  free  library  distribution, 
615  libraries,  provided  by  law  to  receive  regu- 
larly one  copy  of  everything  printed.  Now 
these  libraries  are  furnished  promptly  by  us 
with  these  publications  and  are  usually  satis- 
fied with  this  one  sending,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  are  various  other  sources  from  which 
they  also  receive  copies;  namely,  through  the 
distributing  agencies  of  the  various  Depart- 
ments and  from  Representatives  and  Senators. 
All  these  sources  may  send  copies  of  the 
same  publication  to  the  libraries,  as  there  is 
no  way  of  preventing  the  sending  of  dupli- 
cates. 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  library  work 
know  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  calamity 
for  a  small  library  to  get  a  half  dozen  copies 
of  the  same  publication,  especially  if  there 
is  no  use  for  even  one  copy  of  it.  But  in 
this  instance  you  have  to  take  them,  because 
your  Senator  or  Representative  or  a  high 
government  official  has  sent  them  to  you. 

My  experience  has  impressed'  me  with  the 
fact  that  government  publications  are  a  burden 
to  most  libraries  rather  than  a  benefit.  I 
have  been  in  many  libraries  and  seen  their 
collections  stored  in  cellars  and  garrets. 
These  accumulations  finally  drift  to  the 
Documents  Office;  and  the  librarian  who  is 
thus  relieved  of  the  incubus  thereafter  con- 
siders all  public  documents  with  aversion. 
Something  is  being  attempted,  by  way  of 
locking  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  has 
been  stolen,  in  offering  to  relieve  the  libraries 


of  such  copies  of  government  publications  as 
they  find  of  no  service,  and  supplying  them  in 
turn  with  what  may  be  of  service  on  the 
basis  of  an  exchange  or  as  a  gift. 

We  issue  a  free  list  for  checking  purposes, 
and  after  waiting  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  give  the  overworked  librarian  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  subject  and  report  his 
wants,  we  condemn  the  surplus  still  remain- 
ing for  sale  as  waste  paper.  Of  such  accu- 
mulated returns,  we  have  recently  destroyed 
and'  sold  as  waste  paper,  by  permission  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand tons  of  books  which  were  absolutely 
worthless. 

When  you  think  of  destroying  a  thousand 
tons  of  books,  it  does  not  mean  much ;  but 
if  you  will  consider  that  when  we  were  asked 
to  estimate  what  we  had  on  hand  we  were 
compelled  to  measure  the  piles  and  state 
results  in  cubic  feet,  you  will  get  an  idea  of 
the  immense  amount  of  work  involved  even 
in  this  quick  way  of  disposing  of  useless 
government  publications. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  we 
condemn  one  thousand  tons  of  books  because 
of  the  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  at  large.  Single  copies  of  a  great 
many  books  can  be  used  profitably  in  libra- 
ries where  duplicates  and  triplicates  are  of 
no  service,  and  these  surplus  copies  are  those 
returned  to  us.  They  are,  however,  not  re- 
turned promptly  enough  to  warrant  redistri- 
bution, and  even  when  such  redistribution  is 
attempted  it  is  apt  to  create  an  equally 
unnecessary  duplication. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  librarians  by  furnishing  them  periodically 
with  information.  We  send  them  catalogs, 
price  lists,  leaflets,  etc.,  and  try  to  supply 
them  with  the  books  which  they  can  use. 
All  this  has  done  much  to  popularize  govern- 
ment publications  and  thus  increase  the 
demand  for  them ;  but  what  shall  we  do  with 
a  legalized  distribution  which  encourages 
continual  waste  through  duplication,  and  will 
never  cease  to  produce  year  after  year  the 
same  unwieldly  accumulation? 

I  think  no  doubt  you  are  all  familiar  with 
Lewis  Carroll's  classic,  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," and  will  perhaps  remember  a  verse 
which  aptly  describes  the  present  difficulty. 
At  the  trial  of  the  Knave  of  Hearts,  for  his 
unpardonable  offense  of  stealing  the  tarts, 
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the  White  Rabbit  declares  in  his  lucid  arraign- 
ment : 

I   gave   her  one,   they  gave   him  two, 

She  gave  me  three  or  more, 
They  all  returned  from  him  to  you, 

Though  they  were  mina  before. 

But  unlike  Alice,  we  cannot  awaken  and  find 
it  only  a  dream.  It  is  a  stern  reality,  a  matter 
of  grave  import ;  a  point  at  which  converge 
questions  of  vital  interest  as  to  economy 
and  the  use  and  educational  value  of  the 
publications  which  are  printed  at  government 
expense.  The  same  agencies  continue  to 
distribute  books  in  large  quantities  and  in 
duplicate  to  libraries,  and  then  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  is  requested  to  send 
franks  and  take  them  back  again,  to  perhaps 
furnish  them  to  the  distributing  offices  upon 
request  with  similar  results. 

They  all  returned  from  him  to  you, 
Though  they  were  mine  before. 

In  fact,  the  whole  proposition  is  in  such 
a  hopeless  condition  that  unless  we  can  pro- 
cure legislation  to  centralize  the  distribution 
at  one  point  no  progress  can  be  made. 

The  entire  scheme  of  distribution  at  present 
is  erroneous.  Take,  for  instance,  the  enor- 
mous output  of  bookwork  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  carefully 
wrapped'  in  strawboard  and  manila  paper 
and  tied  with  expensive  twine  for  delivery 
to  the  publishing  office.  The  bundles,  so 
prepared  at  a  great  cost  against  possible 
injury  to  the  books,  are  hauled  in  wagons 
to  the  various  departments  and  there  carried 
laboriously  up  winding  stairways  or  by  means 
of  incapacitated  elevators  to  already  over- 
crowded offices.  Here  the  wrappers  are  re- 
moved and  each  book  separately  encased  in 
fresh  strawboard,  paper,  and  twine,  to  be 
labelled  and  again  hauled  down  or  up,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  other  wagons  for  delivery  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  for  shipment. 
Consider  the  useless  expenditure  of  time  and' 
strength.  , 

Why  not  establish  a  wrapping  division  in 
connection  with  the  pamphlet  bindery  and 
deliver  the  volumes  to  the  Documents  Office 
for  distribution?  Franks  or  labels  could  be 
sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  to 
be  placed  on  the  volumes,  and  they  would 
then  suffer  from  but  one  hauling. 

Let  me  here  read  from  my  annual  report 


of  a  year  ago  relative  to  this  centralization 
of  distribution : 

CENTRALIZING    DISTRIBUTION 

The  project  of  centralizing  the  distribution 
of  government  publications  has  long  been 
discussed  and  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
most  desirable.  As  far  back  as  1882,  when 
the  publication  and  distribution  were  not 
nearly  as  extensive  nor  involved  as  at  present, 
the  subject  received  serious  consideration  by 
a  committee  appointed  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  August  8,  1882.  This  committee 
was  composed  of  Dr.  John  G.  Ames,  super- 
intendent of  documents  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  foremost  docu- 
ment expert  of  that  period;  Mr.  A.  R.  Spof- 
ford,  the  veteran  Librarian  of  Congress,  and 
Mr.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  This  eminent  trio 
not  only  furnished  the  information  requested 
by  the  resolution,  but  also  volunteered  some 
sound  suggestions  relative  to  more  systematic 
issuance  and  distribution  of  public  documents. 

The  following  quotations  are  made  as 
clearly  stating  the  necessities  for  which  this 
office  continues  to  advocate  remedial  legisla- 
tion. 

As  to  centralizing  distribution  they  report : 

"The  committee  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  number  of  documents  printed  by  authority 

of  Congress. 

*          *          *          #          *          * 

"They  are  no  less  deeply  impressed'  with 
the  lack  of  system  and  economy  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  documents.  The  one  reform 
most  essential  to  secure  the  object  for  which 
it  is  supposed  that  public  documents  are 
issued  is  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
agencies  by  which  they  are  distributed.  Under 
the  practice  now  prevailing,  nearly  all  docu- 
ments, whatever  may  be  their  cost  and  value, 
are  distributed  by  from  two  to  four  agencies, 
each  in  ignorance  of  what  the  other  is  doing, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  to  no  small 
extent  decomunets  are  sent  in  duplicate  and 
triplicate  to  the  same  parties. 

"In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  no 
distribution  of  public  documents  entirely 
satisfactory  will  be  accomplished  until  all 
excepting  those  required  for  official  use  are 
distributed  by  a  single  agency,  which  can 
and  should  be  required'  to  detect  and  prevent 
duplications,  which  should  be  held  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  all  documents  intrusted  to 
its  care  and  upon  which  all  orders  should 
be  given  by  those  entitled  by  law  to  direct 
their  specific  distribution. 

"It  is  not  believed'  that  any  special  incon- 
venience would  attend  such  a  system,  or  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  party  would 
be  infringed  by  its  adoption. 

"The  establishment  of  a  single  agency  for 
this  work  would  very  greatly  subserve  the  pub- 
lic convenience,  as  it  would  soon  come  to  be 
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recognized  as  the  source  from  which  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  any  and  all  documents  could 
be  readily  secured  and  the  party  with  whom 
rrost  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  the 
subject  should  be  conducted. 

"Very  serious  inconvenience  is  now  experi- 
enced by  many,  especially  scientists  and 
other  students  and  librarians,  in  obtaining 
definite  information  as  to  particular  docu- 
ments desired,  and  often  not  until  protracted 
correspondence  has  transpired,  if  at  all,  is 
such  information  gained." 

As  to  centralizing  the  sales  they  have  this 
to  say: 

"The  existing  provisions  for  the  sale  of 
documents  are  very  unsatisfactory;  so  im- 
practical, indeed,  that  very  few  avail  them- 
selves of  them. 

****** 

"The  committee  are  convinced'  that  some 
more  practical  method  for  supplying  such 
parties  with  public  .documents  should  be 
adopted,  and  that  opportunity  should  be 
afforded  for  the  purchase  of  any  publication 
of  the  government  so  long  as  the  edition  of 
the  same  printed  remains  unexhausted. 

"This  can  readily  be  accomplished  by  giv- 
ing the  officer  in  charge  of  the  general  distri- 
bution of  documents  authority  to  make  requi- 
sition upon  those  offices  of  the  government 
by  which  or  for  which  documents  are  printed 
for  such  as  are  not  required  for  strictly 
official  use.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  an 
edition  of  any  document  to  be  ordered  for 
sale,  but  simply  that  some  one  officer  of  the 
government  shall  have  authority  to  sell  any 
document  printed,  and  whenever  he  has  an 
order  for  any  document  to  make  requisition 
for  same  upon  the  office  for  which  it  is 
printed,  if  not  already  in  his  charge.  To 
the  care  of  this  same  officer,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  should  be  committed  all 
documents  which  have  been  or  may  be  ordered 
for  sale,  instead  of  as  now  scattering  them 
through  several  departments  and  offices  of 
the  government. 

"In  this  matter,  as  in  others,  greater  unity 
and  system  are  much  to  be  desired'." 

Although  the  report  and  the  resolution 
submitted  therewith  failed  to  secure  action 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  they  supplied  an 
interesting  chapter  in  public  document  history, 
and  through  this  effort,  and  the  persistency 
of  Dr.  Ames  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
person,  the  law  of  January  12,  1895,  was 
enacted,  which  embodied  many  of  the  original 
suggestions  in  an  elaborated  form. 

I  have  many  times  gone  on  record'  in  pro- 
test against  the  illogical  provisions  of  the 
printing  act  of  1895,  but  no  more  glaring  in- 
consistency exists  therein  than  that  which 
comes  about  by  providing,  in  section  61, 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  shall 
have  general  supervision  of  the  distribution 
of  all  public  documents,  and  then  naming 
exceptions  which  remove  from  his  jurisdic- 
tion nearly  all  the  publications  ordinarily 


authorized  for  distribution.  To  further  com- 
plicate matters,  it  provides  in  section  92  for 
a  competent  person  to  be  appointed  in  each 
executive  department  to  oversee  and  keep 
track  of  the  distribution  for  such  department. 

That  this  garbled  legislation  was  not 
enacted  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally 
prepared  is  a  matter  of  record,  but  the  con- 
cessions were  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
printing  act  passed  at  all,  and  "half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  none." 

As  enacted,  it  was  intended  to  provide  for 
a  more  complete  consolidation  of  all  govern- 
ment distributing  agencies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  for  Congress,  but  never  in  all 
the  years  of  the  existence  of  that  law  has 
anything  been  done  to  this  end  until  this 
office  made  the  first  move  only  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  We  have  now  obtained  control 
of  nearly  all  of  the  general  distribution,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  only  offices  of  any 
consequence  selling  their  own  publications  are 
the  Hydrographic  Office  (the  law  governing 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  turn  them  over 
for  sale  by  this  office),  and  some  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  Interior  Department,  which 
are  still  considering  the  advisability  of  aban- 
doning their  distribution  and  sales  work  and 
turning  it  over  to  this  office  as  the  law 
permits. 

ALLOWABLE     DEPARTMENT     DISTRIBUTION 

Even  when  we  have  succeeded  in  securing 
nearly  all  the  departmental  sales,  we  have 
not  begun  to  eliminate  the  cause  of  so  much 
useless  confusion  and'  expensive  duplication 
in  distribution,  for  the  Congressional  distri- 
bution is  by  far  the  most  illogical  and  can 
never  be  improved  until  it  is  accomplished 
from  the  same  center  as  that  of  the  other 
publishing  branches  of  the  government. 

This  promiscuous  distribution  by  Congress, 
which  is  to  be  deplored,  results  in  sending 
publications  such  as  the  horse  or  cattle  books 
throughout  districts  in  which  automobiles  and 
electric  cars  hold  sway  and  where  cattle  are 
represented  only  in  butcher  shops  and  dairies, 
while  the  rural  districts  are  flooded  with 
"Flags  of  maritime  nations"  or  single  volumes 
of  the  series  of  "Messages  and  papers  of  the 
presidents,"  instead  of  being  supplied  with 
the  books  published  especially  for  their  use. 
This  statement  is  not  exaggerated,  and  the 
condition  arises  from  the  present  unsuper- 
vi?ed  methods  of  distribution. 

The  consolidation  of  the  two  folding  rooms 
of  Congress  with  this  office  would  make  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  an  officer  of 
great  value  to  the  entire  government;  pre- 
vent the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  valua- 
ble documents  in  duplicate  or  triplicate  to 
individuals  or  institutions  not  desiring  them ; 
preserve  the  statistics  of  printing  at  one  place, 
thus  making  access  to  the  records  much  easier 
to  the  Members  and  Senators ;  and  provide  a 
means  by  which  the  accumulations  could  be 
disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  an  officer 
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\vith  all  the  statistics  of  past  distributions  to 
guide  him.  Perhaps  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
years  before  legislation  to  accomplish  this  end 
can  be  enacted,  but  it  must  ultimately  come 
as  it  part  of  the  general  movement  toward 
reform  in  business  methods  throughout  the 
entire  governmental  establishment. 

That  public  documents  should  be  available 
for  the  use  of  the  general  public,  and  not 
accumulated  in  useless  masses  in  the  store- 
rooms of  this  office,  or  of  the  various  publish- 
ing offices,  or  of  Congress,  is  indisputable. 
That  thousands  of  valuable  documents  are 
stored  away  in  many  of  these  places,  either 
from  lack  of  energy  or  of  knowledge  as  to 
ho\v  to  distribute  them,  or  because  they  are 
tied  up  by  the  operation  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion, is  also  beyond  doubt. 

These  are  the  facts  which  I  am  presenting; 
and  right  here  is  a  point  where  you  can  all 
do  good,  looking  toward  a  better  distribution 
of  public  documents. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  wdl  be  interested,  as 
it  is  in  line  with  their  educational  library 
work.  Such  absurdities  as  are  now  existing 
in  the  distribution  of  public  documents  should' 
not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  if  you  will 
raise  your  voices  in  protest  against  them 
whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  we  may 
yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  centralization 
in  distribution  will  be  accomplished  and  all 
these  difficulties  properly  met.  To  those  who 
come  into  your  libraries  point  out  some  of 
the  absurdities,  as  I  have  tried  to  d'o.  You 
can  plainly  see  that  while  the  government  is 
spending  five  or  six  millions  a  year,  a  great 
deal  of  it  is  going  to  waste.  It  is  deplorable 
to  think  of  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
unnecessarily  expended  year  after  year  in 
distributing  publications  where  they  do  no 
good,  while  thousands  of  people  in  the  United 
States  would  be  delighted  to  obtain  them, 
even  by  purchase,  were  they  advised  of 
their  existence.  The  librarians  and  assistants 
can  do  a  great  deal  toward  making  the  publi- 
cations known.  The  distribution  continues 
with  the  library  after  it  receives  the  books. 
Do  not  let  government  publications,  if  you 
have  them  in  your  library,  be  relegated  to 
the  inaccessible  alcoves,  but  look  them  over 
and  make  available  what  will  be  of  service, 
and  you  will  be  aiding  in  the  practical  dis- 
semination of  the  reliable  information  which 
government  publications  contain. 

I  hope  there  will  be  discussion  of  this 
matter  of  centralizing  the  distribution.  Of 


course,  there  may  be  another  side  to  this 
question,  though  I  can  see  but  one,  after 
years  of  careful  study  of  it.  The  departments 
may  have  another  side;  if  they  have,  I  would 
like  to  know  it,  as  it  is  for  the  good  of  the 
service  and  the  interests  of  the  library  that 
we  are  all  working. 


Distribution  by  sale  is  the  most  logical, 
economical,  and  profitable  form  which  can 
be  devised'  for  placing  publications  where 
they  will  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

This  method  is  daily  assuming  more  im- 
portance, and  the  phenomenal  increase  in  our 
cash  receipts  from  such  sources  is  due  to 
judicious  advertising.  In  three  years  the 
sales  of  public  documents  have  increased 
from  $17,000  to  $53,000,  and  the  centraliza- 
tion of  all  such  sales  has  been  largely  accom- 
plished. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  average  indi- 
vidual would  prefer  to  expend  15  or  20  cents 
rather  than  importune  his  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  beg  of  a  publishing  office,  with  the 
possibility  always  of  being  refused. 

GRATUITOUS    DISTRIBUTION 

The  only  other  point  to  be  touched  upon 
is  gratuitous  distribution,  something  of  an 
aversion  of  mine,  so  I  have  put  it  last. 
Public  documents  should  not  be  given  away. 
A  nominal  charge  should  be  made,  covering 
cost  of  printing  and  distribution.  This  slight 
charge  will  prevent  waste  and  reimburse  the 
government,  without  hardship  to  anyone. 
Those  who  do  the  most  talking  about  free 
distribution  are  usually  ignorant  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  which  such  a  distribution 
entails.  I  would  make  the  price  as  reason- 
able as  possible  or  distribute  gratuitously  to 
properly  constituted  depository  libraries  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  I  make  a  general  distribu- 
tion free  to  individuals. 

The  collaborators  on  various  works, 
scientists  engaged  in  research  by  which  the 
government  profits,  and  all  other  contributors 
to  knowledge  should',  of  course,  receive  the 
books  free  in  recognition  of  the  services  they 
may  have  performed. 

People  never  appreciate  things  that  are 
given  them.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  pay 
10  or  15  cents  for  a  government  publication, 
they  ought  not  to  have  it. 
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Now  let  us  bear  in  mind  the  five  ways  of 
disposing  of  public  documents: 

By  free  sending  to  libraries,  which  method 
should  be  supervised  and  supported ;  by 
library  exchanges,  which,  to  be  beneficial, 
.should  be  encouraged  by  the  elimination  of 
red  tape  and  antiquated  methods;  by  sales  as 
waste  paper,  which  provides  a  means  of  dis- 
posing of  obsolete  books,  or  accumulations 
resulting  from  over-printing;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  by  gratuitous  distribution,  which  is 
pernicious  and  should  be  completely  aban- 
doned, except  to  institutions  of  learning, 
libraries,  and  collaborators.  These  are  the 
present  methods  as  they  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

If  properly  controlled',  great  saving  can 
be  had  in  distribution  and  our  work  made  to 


accord  with  the  definition  of  the  term 
distribution  in  the  Century  dictionary:  The 
act  of  dividing  or  parcelling  out;  allotment 
in  shares,  or  according  to  requirement.  At 
present  we  are  not  distributing  but  "dispens- 
ing with"  public  documents. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  for  allowing  me  to 
talk  on  such  a  dry  subject  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  documents,  a  subject  which  will 
gather  increasing  interest  as  time  goes  on, 
and  which  will  some  day  command  the  atten- 
tion of  greater  minds  than  yours  or  mine, 
because  it  will  develop  educational  features 
not  now  considered.  I  shall  feel  repaid  and' 
gratified,  if  anything  has  been  said  which  will 
create  an  interest  and  insure  your  cooperation 
in  any  way. 


SOME   ECONOMIC   FEATURES    OF   LIBRARIES.* 
BY    ARTHUR    E.    BOSTWICK,    Chief   Circulation  Dept.  N.   Y.  Public  Library. 


OF  the  three  great  divisions  of  economics  — 
production,  distribution  and  consumption  — 
the  library  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  second, 
and  it  is  as  a  distributor  of  literature  that  I 
desire  to  speak  of  it,  although  it  has  its  share 
both  in  the  production  and  consumption  of 
books  —  more  briefly,  in  the  writing  and  read- 
ing of  them.  Much  writing  of  books  is  done 
wholly  in  libraries  and  by  their  aid,  and  much 
reading  is  done  therein.  These  functions 
I  pass  by  with  this  brief  notice. 

A  library  distributes  books.  So  does  a 
bookseller.  The  functions  of  these  two  dis- 
tributors, however,  should  differ  somewhat 
as  do  those  of  the  two  producers  of  books  — 
the  author  and  the  publisher.  The  author 
creates  the  soul  of  the  book  and  the  publisher 
gives  it  a  body..  The  former  produces  the 
immaterial,  possibly  the  eternal,  part  and  the 
latter  merely  the  material  part.  Likewise, 
in  our  distribution  we  librarians  should  lay 
stress  upon  what  is  in  the  book,  upon  the 
production  of  the  author  rather  than  on  that 
of  the  publisher,  though  we  may  not  neglect 
the  latter.  We  are,  however,  eminently  dis- 
tributors of  ideas  rather  than  of  mere  mer- 
chandise, and  in  so  far  as  we  lay  stress  on 
the  material  side  of  the  book  —  important  as 
this  is  —  and  neglect  what  is  in  it,  we  are 
but  traders  in  books  and  not  librarians. 

*Read  at  the  opening  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  Branch 
Philadelphia  Free  Library,  Jan.  22,  1909. 


Among  many  of  the  great  distributors  of 
ideas  —  the  magazine,  the  newspaper,  the 
school  —  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  any  that  do  not  feel  what  I  may  call 
an  anti-civic  tendency.  They  have  come  to 
be  supported  largely  by  other  agencies  than 
the  public,  and  they  are  naturally  controlled 
by  those  agencies.  As  for  the  public,  it  has 
become  accustomed  to  paying  less  than  cost 
for  what  it  gets  along  these  lines,  and  is  thus 
becoming  intellectually  pauperized.  It  is  no 
more  possible  to  distribute  ideas  at  a  profit, 
as  a  commercial  venture,  nowadays,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  run  a  circus,  with  an 
admission  fee,  in  Imperial  Rome.  Thus  a 
literary  magazine  is  possible  only  because  it 
is  owned  by  some  publisher  who  uses  it  as 
an  advertising  medium.  He  can  afford  to  sell 
it  to  the  public  for  less  than  cost;  the  public 
would  leave  a  publication  sold  at  a  fair  profit 
severely  alone,  hence  such -a  venture  is  im- 
possible. A  scientific  magazine  in  like  manner 
must  have  some  one  to  back  it  —  a  firm  of 
patent-office  brokers  or  a  scientific  society. 
The  daily  papers  depend  almost  wholly  en 
their  advertisements ;  the  public  would  not 
buy  a  simple  compilation  of  the  day's  news  at 
a  fair  profit.  Even  our  great  institutions  of 
higher  education  give  their  students  more 
than  the  latter  pay  for;  the  student  is  getting 
part  of  his  tuition  for  nothing.  A  college 
that  depends  wholly  on  tuition  fees  for  its 
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support  is  soon  left  without  students.  Thus 
all  these  disseminators  of  ideas  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  persons  to  whom  they  dis- 
tribute those  ideas,  for  whose  interest  it  is 
that  the  ideas  shall  be  good  and  true  and 
selected  with  discrimination.  They  depend 
rather  for  support  on  outside  bodies  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and'  so  tend  to  be  controlled  by 
them  —  bodies  whose  interests  do  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  those  of  the  public.  This 
is  not  true  of  material  things.  Their  dis- 
tributors still  strive  to  please  the  public,  for 
it  is  by  the  public  that  they  are  supported. 
If  the  public  wants  raspberry  jam,  raspberry 
jam  it  gets;  and  if,  being  aroused,  it  demands 
that  this  shall  be  rnade  out  of  raspberries  in- 
stead of  apples,  d'ock-seeds  and  aniline,  it 
ultimately  has  its  way.  But  if  the  depart- 
ment store  were  controlled  by  some  outside 
agency,  benevolent  or  otherwise,  which  partly 
supported  it  and  enabled  it  to  sell  its  wares 
below  cost,  then  if  this  controlling  agency 
willed  that  we  should  eat  dock-seeds  and 
aniline  —  d'ock-seeds  and  aniline  we  should 
doubtless  eat. 

Not  that  the  controlling  powers  in  all  these 
instances  are  necessarily  malevolent.  The 
publisher  who  owns  a  literary  magazine  may 
honestly  desire  that  it  shall  be  fearlessly  im- 
partial. The  learned  body  that  runs  a  scien- 
tific periodical  may  be  willing  to  admit  to  its 
pages  a  defense  of  a  thesis  that  it  has  con- 
demned in  one  of  its  meetings ;  the  page- 
advertiser  in  a  great  daiJy  may  be  able  to 
see  his  pet  policy  attacked'  in  its  editorial 
columns  without  yielding  to  the  temptation 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear;  the  creator  of  an 
endowed  university  may  view  with  equa- 
nimity an  attack  by  one  of  its  professors 
on  the  methods  by  which  he  amassed  his 
wealth.  All  these  things  may  be;  we  know 
in  fact  that  they  have  been  and  that  they  are. 
But  unfortunately  we  all  know  of  cases  where 
the  effect  of  outside  control  has  been  quite 
the  contrary.  The  government  of  a  benevo- 
lent despot,  we  are  told,  would  be  ideal ;  but 
alas  !  rules  for  making  a  despot  benevolent  and 
for  ensuring  that  he  and  his  successors  shall 
remain  so,  are  not  yet  formulated.  We  have 
fallen  back  on  the  plan  of  fighting  off  the 
despot  —  good  though  he  may  possibly  be; 
would  that  we  could  also  abolish  the  non- 
civic  control  of  the  disseminators  of  ideas ! 

Are  there,  then,  no  disseminators  of  ideas 


free  from  interference?  Yes,  thank  heaven, 
there  are  at  least  two  —  the  public  school  and 
the  public  library.  Of  these,  the  value  of 
academic  freedom  to  the  public  school  is 
slight,  because  the  training  of  the  very  young 
is  of  its  nature  subject  little  to  the  influences 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  There  is  little 
opportunity,  during  a  grammar  school  or 
high  school  course,  to  influence  the  mind  in 
favor  of  particular  government  policies  and 
particular  theories  in  science  or  litera- 
ture or  art.  This  opportunity  comes  later. 
And  it  is  later  that  the  public  library  does 
its  best  work.  Supported  by  the  public 
it  has  no  impulse  and  no  desire  to  please 
anyone  else.  No  suspicion  of  outside  con- 
trol hangs  over  it.  It  receives  gifts;  but 
they  are  gifts  to  the  public,  held  by  the  public, 
not  by  outsiders.  It  is  tax-supported,  and 
the  public  pays  cost  price  for  what  it  gets  — 
no  more  and'  no  less.  The  community  has 
the  power  of  abolishing  the  whole  system  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  library's  power 
in  an  American  municipality  lies  in  the  affec- 
tions of  those  who  use  and  profit  by  it.  It 
holds  its  position  by  love.  No  publisher  may 
say  to  it :  "Buy  my  books,  not  those  of  my 
rival";  no  scientist  may  forbid  it  to  give  his 
opponent  a  hearing;  no  religious  body  may 
dictate  to  it;  no  commercial  influence  may 
throw  a  blight  over  it.  It  is  untrammeled. 

How  long  is  it  to  remain  thus?  That  is 
for  its  owners,  the  public,  to  say.  I  confess 
that  I  feel  uneasy  when  I  realize  how  little 
the  influence  of  the  public  library  is  under- 
stood by  those  who  might  try  to  wield  that 
influence,  either  for  good  or  for  evil.  Occa- 
sionally an  individual  tries  to  use  it  spor- 
adically—  the  poet  who  tries  to  secure 
undying  fame  by  distributing  free  copies  of 
his  verses  to  the  libraries,  the  manufacturer 
who  gives  us  an  advertisement  of  his  product 
in  the  guise  of  a  book,  the  enthusiast  who 
runs  over  our  shelf  list  to  see  whether  the 
library  is  well  stocked  with  works  on  his 
fad  —  socialism  or  Swedenborgianism,  or  the 
"new  thought."  But,  so  far,  there  has  been 
no  concerted,  systematic  effort  on  the  part 
of  classes  or  bodies  of  men  to  capture  the 
public  library,  to  dictate  its  policy,  to  utilize 
its  great  opportunities  for  influencing  the 
public  mind.  When  this  ever  comes,  as  it 
may,  we  must  look  out ! 

So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  situa- 
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tion  —  even  the  faintest  glimmering  of  it  — 
is  far  from  dawning  on  most  of  these  bodies. 
Most  individuals,  when  the  policy  of  the 
library  suits  them  not,  exhaust  their  efforts 
in  an  angry  kick  or  an  epistolary  curse;  they 
never  even  think  of  trying  to  change  that 
policy,  even  by  argument.  Most  of  them 
would  rather  write  a  letter  to  a  newspaper, 
complaining  of  a  book's  absence,  than  to 
ask  the  librarian  to  buy  it.  Organizations  — 
civil,  religious,  scientific,  political,  artistic  — 
have  usually  let  us  severely  alone,  where 
their  influence,  if  they  should  come  into 
touch  with  the  library,  would  surely  be  for 
good  —  would  be  exerted  along  the  line  of 
morality,  of  more  careful  book  selection,  of 
judicial  mindedness  instead  of  one-sidedness. 
Let  us  trust  that  influences  along  this  line 

—  if  we  are  to  have  influences  at  all  —  may 
gain  a  foothold  before  the  opposite  forces  — 
those  of  sordid  commercialism,   of  absurdi- 
ties, of  falsities,  of  all  kinds  of  self-seeking 

—  find  out  that  we  are  worth  their  exploita- 
tion. 

When  it  comes,  as  I  expect  it  will  some 
day  —  this  general  realization  of  what  only 
a  few  now  understand  —  that  the  public 
library  is  worth  trying  to  influence  and  to 
exploit,  our  trouble  will  be  that  we  shall  be 
without  any  machinery  at  all  to  receive  it, 
to  take  care  of  it,  to  direct  the  good  into 
proper  channels  and  to  withstand  the  evil. 
We  are  occasionally  annoyed  and  discon- 
certed now  by  the  infinitesimal  amount  of 
it  that  we  see;  we  wish  people  would  mind 
their  own  business;  we  detest  meddlers;  we 
should  be  able  to  do  more  work  if  it  were 
not  for  the  bores  —  and  so  on.  But  what  — 
what  in  heaven's  name  shall  we  do  with  the 
deluge  when  it  comes?  With  what  dam 
shall  we  withstand  it;  through  what  sluices 
shall  we  lead'  it ;  into  what  useful  turbines 
shall  WQ  direct  it?  These  things  are  worth 
pondering. 

For  the  present  then,  this  independence  of 
the  library  as  a  distributor  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  its  chief  economic  advantages. 
Another  is  its  power  as  a  leveler,  and  hence 
as  an  adjunct  of  democracy.  Democracy  is 
a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  equality.  It  is  nat- 
ural in  a  community  whose  members  resemble 
each  other  in  ability,  modes  of  thought  and 
mental  development,  just  as  it  is  unthinkable 
where  great  natural  difference?,  racial  or 


otherwise,  exist.  If  we  wish  to  preserve 
democracy,  therefore,  we  must  first  main- 
tain our  community  on  something  like  a 
level.  And  we  must  level  it  up,  not  down; 
for  although  a  form  of  democracy  may  exist 
temporarily  among  individuals  equally  ignor- 
ant or  degraded,  the  advent  of  a  single  per- 
son more  advanced  in  the  scale  of  ability, 
quickly  transforms  it  into  absolutism.  Simi- 
lar inequalities  may  result  in  an  aristocratic 
regime.  The  reason  why  England,  with  its 
ancient  aristocracy,  on  the  whole,  is  so  demo- 
cratic, is  that  its  commoners  are  constantly 
recruited  by  the  younger  sons  of  its  nobility, 
so  that  the  whole  body  politic  is  continually 
stirred  and  kept  more  homogeneous  than  on 
the  continent,  where  all  of  a  noble's  sons  and 
daughter's  are  themselves  noble.  This  stir- 
ring or  levelling  process  may  be  effected  in 
many  ways  and  along  many  lines,  but  in  no 
way  better  than  by  popular  education,  as 
we  have  well  understood  in  this  country. 
This  is  why  our  educational  system  is  a 
bulwark  of  our  form  of  government,  and 
this  is  why  the  public  library  —  the  only  con- 
tinuous feature  of  that  system,  exercising 
its  influence  from  earliest  childhood  to  most 
advanced  age  —  is  worth  to  the  community 
whatever  it  may  cost  in  its  most  improved 
form.  There  are  enough  influences  at  work 
to  segregate  classes  in  our  country,  and  they 
come  to  us  ready-made  from  other  countries; 
we  may  be  thankful  that  the  public  library  is 
helping  to  make  Americans  of  our  immigrants 
and  to  make' uniformly  cultivated  and  well- 
informed  Americans  of  us  all. 

Another  interesting  light  on  the  functions 
of  the  printed  page,  and  hence  of  the  library, 
is  shown  by  the  recent  biological  theory  that 
connects  the  phenomena  of  heredity  with 
those  of  habit  and  memory.  The  inheritance 
of  ancestral  characteristics,  according  to  this 
view,  may  be  described  as  racial  memory. 
To  illustrate,  we  may  take  an  interesting 
study  of  a  family  of  Danish  athletes,  recently 
made  and  published  in  France.  The  members 
of  this  family,  adults  and  children,  men  and 
women,  have  all  been  gymnasts  for  over 
three  hundred  years  —  no  one  of  them 
would  think  of  adopting  any  other  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood.  It  seems  certain  to  the 
scientific  men  who  have  been  conducting  the 
investigation,  that  not  only  the  physical 
ability  to  become  an  acrobat,  but  also  the 
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mental  qualities  that  contribute  so  much  to 
success  in  this  occupation  —  pride  in  the 
acrobatic  pre-eminence  of  the  family,  courage, 
love  of  applause,  and  so  on  —  have  been 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  that  it  has  cost  each  generation  less 
time  and  effort  to  acquire  its  skill  than  its 
predecessor.  In  other  words,  we  are  told, 
members  of  this  family  are  born  with  certain 
predispositions'  —  latent  ancestral  memories, 
we  may  say,  of  the  occupations  of  previous 
generations.  To  make  these  effective,  it  is 
necessary  only  to  awaken  them,  and  this  may 
be  done  simply  by  the  sight  of  other  persons 
performing  gymnastic  feats.  These  they 
learn  in  weeks,  where  others,  without  such 
ancestral  memories,  would  require  months  or 
years. 

Evidently  this  may  be  applied  much  more 
widely  than  to  mere  physical  skill.  Few  of 
us  can  boast  of  gymnastic  ancestry,  but  all 
of  us  have  inherited  predispositions  and  have 
ancestral  memories  that,  make  it  easier  for 
us  to  learn  certain  things  and  to  choose 
certain  courses  than  we  should  find  it  without 
them.  Some  of  these  are  good;  some  bad. 
Some  are  useful;  some  injurious.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  awaken  them  to  set  going 
a  train  of  consequences;  if  not  awakened, 
they  may  remain  permanently  dormant.  How 
important,  therefore,  are  the  suggestions  that 
may  serve  as  such  awakeners ;  how  neces- 
sary to  bring  forward  the  useful,  and  to 
banish  the  injurious  ones! 

Now  of  all  possible  agencies  that  may 
bring  these  predispositions  into  play  —  that 
may  awaken  our  ancestral  memories,  if  you 
choose  to  adopt  this  theory  —  I  submit  that 
the  book  stands  at  the  very  head.  For  it  is 
itself  a  racial  record ;  it  may  contain,  in  the 
form  best  suited  to  awaken  our  predisposi- 
tions, the  very  material  which,  long  ages  ago, 
was  instrumental  in  handing  those  predispo- 
sitions down  to  us.  It  is  in  tune  with  our 
latent  memories,  and  it  may  set  them  vibrat- 
ing more  vigorously  than  any  merely  con- 
temporary agency. 

Does  this  not  place  in  a  new  and  interesting 
light  the  library  and  the  books  of  which  it 
is  composed?  We  have  learned  to  respect 
them  as  the  records  of  the  race  and  to  recog- 
nize their  value  as  teachers  and  their  power 
as  energizers ;  in  addition  we  now  see  that 
they  may  act  as  fingers  on  invisible  mental 
triggers.  A  slight  impulse  —  altogether  trivial 


compared  with  its  effect  — and  off  goes  the 
gun.  The  discharge  may  carry  a  line  to  a 
wrecked  ship,  or  it  may  sink  her  with  all  on 
board. 

We  frequently  hear  it  said  of  some  book 
whose  tendency  is  bad:  "Well,  it  can't  hurt 
me,  anyway;  I'm  immune."  Are  you  quite 
sure?  Have  you  gone  quite  to  the  bottom 
of  those  ancestral  memories  of  yours,  and 
are  you  certain  that  there  are  none  that  such 
a  book  may  rouse,  to  your  harm? 

On  the  other  hand,  does  this  not  explain 
much  that  has  always  interested  the  librarian ; 
for  instance,  the  vast  popularity  of  fairy  tales, 
especially  those  that  date  back  to  our  racial 
infancy?  I  need  dwell  no  further  on  the 
economic  importance  of  the  book  as  viewed 
from  this  standpoint. 

But  it  has  also  a  function  almost  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  that  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered; besides  harking  back  to  what  is 
oldest  it  looks  forward  to  what  is  newest. 
It  may  stir  us  by  awakening  dim  racial  recol- 
lections ;  but  it  may  also  thrill  us  by  adding 
to  the  store  of  what  is  already  in  the  mind, 
in  fact,  we  like  to  assimilate  new  ideas,  to 
think  new  thoughts,  to  do  new  acts ;  we  like 
to  read  or  hear  something  that  we  could  not 
have  produced  ourselves.  When  we  are 
young  and  ignorant,  therefore,  we  like  music 
or  art  or  literature  that  appears  trivial  to  us 
as  we  grow  older  and  have  developed'  our 
own  creative  powers.  A  poem  that  is  no 
better  than  one  a  man  might  dash  off  himself 
he  likes  no  longer;  he  prefers  to  be  con- 
fronted with  something  that  is  above  and 
beyond  his  own  powers,  though  not  above  his 
comprehension.  Thus,  as  he  grows,  his  zone 
of  enjoyment  shifts  upward,  and  the  library 
covers  the  whole  moving  field.  When  Solo- 
mon John  Peterkin,  pen  in  hand,  sat  down  to 
write  a  book,  he  discovered  that  he  hadn't 
anything  to  say.  Happy  lad !  He  had  before 
him  all  literature  as  a  field  of  enjoyment, 
for  all,  apparently,  was  beyond  his  creative 
efforts. 

Do  those  of  you  who  are  musicians  re- 
member when  you  first  apprehended  the  rela- 
tions between  the  tonic  and  the  dominant 
chord's?  I  have  heard  a  small  boy  at  a  piano 
play  these  alternately  for  hours.  Such  a  per- 
formance is  torture  to  you  and  me;  it  is  the 
sweetest  harmony  to  him,  because  it  is  new 
and  has  just  come  into  his  sphere  of  creative 
power.  When  he  is  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
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he  can  produce  the  effect  at  will,  he  abandons 
it  for  something  newer  and  a  little  higher. 
The  boy  who  discovers,  without  being  told, 
that  the  dominant  chord,  followed  by  the 
tonic,  produces  a  certain  musical  effect,  is 
doing  something  that  for  him  is  on  a  par 
with  Wagner's  searching  on  the  piano  for 
those  marvellous  effects  of  his  that  are  often 
beyond  technical  explanation. 

The  child  who  reads  what  you  think  is  a 
trivial  book,  re-reads  it,  and  reads  others  like 
it,  is  doing  this  same  thing  in  the  domain 
of  literature  —  he  is  following  the  natural 
course  that  will  bring  him  out  at  the  top 
after  a  while. 

When  we  distribute  books,  then,  we  dis- 
tribute ideas,  not  only  actual,  but  potential. 
A  book  has  in  it  not  only  the  ideas  that  lie 
on  its  surface,  but  millions  of  others  that  are 
tied'  to  these  by  invisible  chords,  of  which 
we  have  touched  on  but  a  few  —  the  invisible 
ancestral  memories  of  centuries  ago,  the 
foretastes  of  future  thoughts  in  our  older 
selves  and  our  posterity  of  centuries  hence. 
When  we  think  of  it,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  a  book  has  not  a  soul. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  in  his  latest  book,  a 
collection  of  essays  on  millionaires,  sneers 
at  the  efforts  of  the  rich  mill  owners  to 
improve  their  employees  by  means  of  libra- 
ries. Life  in  a  modern  mill,  he  thinks,  is 
so  mechanical  as  to  dull  all  the  higher  facul- 
ties. "Andrew  Carnegie,"  he  says  (and  he 
apparently  uses  the  name  merely  as  that  of  a 
type),  "has  been  taking  men's  souls  away 
and  giving  them  paper  books." 

Now  the  mills  may  be  soul-deadening  — 
possibly  they  are,  though  it  is  hard  to  benumb 
a  soul  —  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  for 
every  soul  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  or  anyone  else, 
has  taken  away,  he  has  created,  awakened 
and  stimulated  a  thousand  by  contact  with 
that  almost  soul  —  that  near-soul  —  that  re- 
sides in  books.  Mr.  Lee's  books  may  be 
merely  paper;  mine  have  paper  and  ink  only 
for  their  outer  garb;  their  inner  warp  and 
woof  is  of  the  texture  of  spirit. 

This  is  why  I  rejoice  when  a  new  library 
is  opened.  I  thank  God  for  its  generous 
donor.  I  clasp  hands  with  the  far-reaching 
municipality  that  accepts  and  supports  it.  I 
wish  good  luck  to  the  librarians  who  are  to 
care  for  it  and  give  it  dynamic  force;  I  con- 
gratulate the  public  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
use  it  and  to  profit  by  it. 


HOW   TO    MAKE   THE   LIBRARY   OF 
GREATER  SERVICE  TO  THE  STUDENT 
OF  SCHOOL  AGE* 

THE  problem  of  connecting  the  library  with 
school  work  and  with  the  students  in  school 
is  one  that  has  been  receiving  more  and  more 
attention  during  the  past  few  years,  both  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  on  the  part  of  libra- 
rians. The  importance  of  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  all  the  thought  that  is  given  to  it. 
The  public  school  deals  with  the  child  of 
from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  large  majority  of  children 
in  this  country  are  out  of  school  at  the  age  of 
13.  For  the  rest  of  their  lives  public  educa- 
tional influence  comes  in  contact  with  these 
people  largely  or  entirely  through  the  public 
library.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
therefore,  that  the  library  should  connect 
with  the  children  while  they  are  yet  in  school. 

In  spite  of  all  the  things  that  have  been 
added  to  our  school  curriculums  in  the  past 
generation,  and  the  varied  emphasis  placed 
on  these  different  subjects,  it  still  remains  a 
fact  that  reading  is  the  most  important  thing 
the  school  can  teach  the  child.  The  ability  to 
gain  ideas  from  the  printed  page,  to  translate 
the  printed  characters  into  ideas,  thoughts, 
motives,  actions,  which  make  for  character 
and  for  efficiency,  is  the  greatest  thing  any 
one  gets  from  school,  for  this  opens  up  and 
makes  possible  the  gaining  of  knowledge  on 
any  subject  which  one  may  desire  to  take  up 
in  after  life  and  enables  him  to  feel  through 
books  the  influence  of  the  greatest  person- 
alities in  the  world's  history.  If  the  school 
and  library  fail  in  giving  the  child  this  abil- 
ity, the  loss  to  the  child  is  one  that  he  can 
never  fully  overcome.  To  permit  such  a 
failure  is  nothing  less  than  to  commit  a  crime 
against  the  child. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  subject  further, 
but  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  every  one 
here  believes  that  reading  and  the  use  of 
books  and  the  library  is  an  important  part  of 
the  child's  education.  My  purpose  is  to  dis- 
cuss more  particularly  some  of  the  ways  and 
means  for  bringing  about  this  desired  result; 
that  is  to  say,  the  closer  co-operation  of  the 
library  and  the  school  with  reference  to  the 
pupils  while  they  are  still  in  school. 

First  in  importance  in  this  whole  matter  is 
the  work  and  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  knows  the  characteristics  of  the 
child's  mind  in  a  way  that  the  librarian  can- 
not, and  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  influ- 
ence the  child's  reading  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  The  library  may  be  the  means  for 
supplying  much  of  the  reading  matter,  but 
in  many  instances  this  problem  is  solved  more 
or  less  successfully  without  the  aid  of  the 
public  library.  However,  where  the  librarj 
and  the  school  are  working  together,  side  b> 

*  Read  at  the  Library  Section  of  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Association,  held  at  Saginaw,  in 
October,  1908. 
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side,  there  is  a  great  advantage  to  every  one 
concerned. 

For  the  teacher's  influence  in  this  direction 
to  count  with  the  child,  the  first  requisite  is  a 
knowledge  of  books  that  appeal  to  children, 
accompanied  as  it  must  be  with  sympathy  for 
the  child  and  child  nature.  Another  essential 
is  that  the  teacher  should  be  firmly  convinced 
that  the  greatest  service  the  school  can  do 
for  the  child  is  to  send  it  out  into  the  world 
with  both  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  get 
ideas  from  the  printed  page.  It  is  right  here 
that  so  many  of  our  teachers  and  schools 
fail  —  but  that  is  not  a  part  of  my  story. 
Where  there  is  a  librarian  in  the  school 
building  part  of  this  work  which  ordinarily 
falls  to  the  teacher  can  be  taken  over  by  the 
librarian,  but  even  then  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  in  this  directio'n  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  It  is  much 
easier  and  more  satisfactory  for  one  teacher 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  reading  tastes  and 
the  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  some  forty 
pupils  than  for  a  librarian  to  keep  in  touch 
with  five  hundred  or  a  thousand.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  teacher,  therefore,  comes  from 
dealing  with  a  smaller  group  of  persons. 

In  this  connection,  by  way  of  concrete  il- 
lustration, it  may  be  of  interest  to  refer 
briefly  to  how  some  of  these  problems  are 
being  worked  out  in  Grand  Rapids  in  co- 
operation with  the  Board  of  Education.  In 
every  one  of  the  public  school  buildings  of 
the  city,  except  a  few  which  are  near  the 
main  library  building,  there  is  a  collection  of 
from  three  to  eight  hundred  books  selected 
and  maintained  by  the  library,  except  that 
the  records  of  circulation  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  principals  of  the  schools.  Card 
catalogs  of  these  collections  are  also  being 
made  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  children. 
The  helpfulness  of  such  a  school  collection 
to  the  children  is  universally  recognized  in 
our  city.  A  similar  plan  is  in  vogue  in  other 
cities,  notably  in  Milwaukee  and  Buffalo. 

In  addition  to  these  school  libraries,  the 
library  sends  to  the  schools,  as  requested  for 
class  room  work,  a  selection  of  books  on 
topics  under  discussion  or  study,  in  its  sys- 
tem of  travelling  library  boxes.  These  boxes 
hold  from  thirty  to  fifty  volumes,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  books,  which  may  be  se- 
lected by  the  teacher  or  by  the  library  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  teacher,  both 
methods  being  followed.  This  box  service 
adds  immensely  to  the  interest  of  the  larger 
pupils  in  the  subjects  they  are  studying  by 
giving  them  a  wider  range.  The  books  are 
used  in  the  school  room,  or  are  taken  home 
by  the  pupils  for  additional  study  or  supple- 
mentary reading.  These  boxes  are  sent  out 
for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  but  they  may 
be  exchanged  oftener  if  desired. 

The  most  interesting  development  of  the 
relation  between  the  library  and  the  schools 
in  Grand  Rapids  is  the  establishment  of 


branch  libraries  in  school  buildings  for  the 
use  both  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  and  for 
the  people  of  the  whole  neighborhood.  The 
Board  of  Education  for  such  branches  sup- 
plies the  heat,  light,  and  janitor  service  and 
equips  the  room,  and  the  library  supplies 
the  books,  the  periodicals  and  the  librarian. 
Two  dozen  current  periodicals,'  including  a 
daily  newspaper  from  Chicago,  are  kept  on 
file,  and  in  each  of  these  collections  there 
are  at  least  1000  volumes,  new  books  being 
added  from  time  to  time  at  about  the  rate  of 
10  a  month.  The  collections  are  more  or  less 
of  a  general  nature,  about  half  of  them  being 
for  children,  but  this  winter  we  are  placing 
into  four  of  these  branch  libraries  200  vol- 
umes which  have  been  chosen  wholly  with 
reference  to  the  work  in  the  schools.  These 
will  be  known  as  school  reference  books. 
They  have  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care  on  the  part  of  the  principals  and  the 
library.  They  will  not  circulate  except  during 
the  vacation  periods.  At  other  times  they 
will  always  be  in  the  library  for  the  use  and 
special  benefit  of  the  school  children.  In 
this  way  there  will  be  in  each  of  these  school 
buildings  from  three  to  four  hundred  refer- 
ence books,  more  than  half  of  which  relate 
directly  to  the  school  work,  besides  1000  or 
more  volumes  for  general  circulation.  Many 
books  in  the  school  reference  collection  are 
duplicated  and  thus  available  for  circulation. 
Just  how  this  plan  will  work  out  we  are  not 
yet  able  to  determine,  but  we  believe  that  it 
will  strengthen  the  teaching  work  of  the 
school  immensely,  arid  that  it  is  a  legitimate 
function  of  the  library  to  take  charge  of  the 
work,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  the 
pupils  while  in  school  in  touch  with  the 
library,  so  that  the  library  may  hold  on  to 
them,  as  it  were,  after  they  leave  school. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  personality  of  the 
librarian  who  works  with  the  school  children 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in  mak- 
ing the  library  and  the  books  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  child,  but  also  in  creating  the 
desire  to  continue  the  use  of  books  in  the 
right  way  through  life.  Indeed,  in  all  work 
for  children  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  personality  of  both  the  librarian 
and  the  teacher. 

Other  ways  of  making  the  library  of  ser- 
vice to  the  children  of  school  age,  which  we 
are  using1  in  Grand  Rapids,  are  for  the  chil- 
dren's librarian  to  visit  the  schools  through- 
out the  city,  both  public,  parochial  and  pri- 
vate, and  address  the  pupils  on  the  use  of 
the  library  and  the  use  of  books;  to  have 
these  children  come  to  the  library  in  classes 
with  their  teachers  to  receive  instruction  in 
its  use  with  particular  attention  to  the  classi- 
fication and  use  of  the  card  catalog;  the  giv- 
ing of  weekly  "story  hours"  conducted  by  the 
library  at  six  different  points  in  the  city,  and 
to  which  the  children  come  only  because 
they  enjoy  the  stories  told  —  the  stories  be- 
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ing  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  masterpieces  of  literature  or  to  some 
particular  book  or  books;  the  giving  of  illus- 
trated lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  li- 
brary in  the  school  buildings  where  branch 
libraries  are  maintained,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  frequently  of  special  interest  to  the  school 
work  of  the  child ;  the  reserving  of  books 
from  the  circulation  department  of  the  main 
library  on  the  shelves  in  the  reference  de- 
partment on  subjects  being  studied  in  school, 
for  the  special  use  of  the  children  and  the 
Icachers.  All  of  these  efforts  help  to  bring 
the  child  directly  in  contact  with  the  library 
and  serve  to  introduce  him  to  it.  The  in- 
struction wrork  we  regard  as  of  very  great 
importance,  and  we  already  find  that  children 
of  eight  to  twelve  years  understand  the  card 
catalogs,  and  can  use  reference  books  and  the 
whole  library  much  more  satisfactorily  and 
understandingly  than  a  large  proportion  of 
the  adults.  In  short,  we  are  endeavoring  to 
train  the  whole  rising  generation  to  be  in- 
telligent readers,  and  students  and  workers 
on  their  own  account.  This  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  library  is  also  done  for  the 
High  School  students,  the  emphasis  there  be- 
ing placed  on  the  use  of  Poole's  Index  and 
other  reference  books  in  the  reference  de- 
partment of  the  library.  The  value  of  all 
Ihis  work  to  the  child  as  a  student  in  school 
is  a  factor  of  no  small  importance,  for  the 
teachers  universally  admit  that  the  children 
who  read  good  books  are  getting  much  more 
out  of  their  school  work  than  those  who  read 
bad  bocks  or  nothing  at  all. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  of  connecting 
the  library  with  the  child  and  the  school  is 
the  fact  that  the  principals  in  the  public 
schools  return  to  the  library  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  those  who  leave  school  per- 
manently. These  are  followed  up  by  the  li- 
brary with  a  personal  letter  to  each  in  the 
effort  to  get  them  to  continue  their  education 
through  that  institution.  Accompanying  the 
letter  from  the  librarian  is  a  leaflet  entitled 
"The  right  start ;  or,  don't  be  a  quitter,"  tell- 
ing why  it  is  worth  while  for  a  boy  or  girl  to 
continue  to  use  the  library  after  he  leaves 
school. 

To  sum  up,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  library  and  the  school 
should  co-operate  in  every  possible  way  in 
this  work  of  making  the  library  of  greater 
service  to  the  child  of  school  age.  This 
cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  by  each  working 
alone.  Each  must  learn  to  know  more  of  the 
work  of  the  other.  The  teacher  must  learn 
more  of  the  best  ways  to  use  books  and  libra- 
ries —  a  knowledge,  by  the  way,  which  too 
many  teachers  lack;  the  librarian  must  under- 
stand the  problem  of  the  school  —  a  problem 
about  which  most  of  us  librarians  have  much 
to  learn.  And  finally  the  librarian  and  the 
teacher  must  know  each  other.  For  this  bet- 
ter understanding  we  have  been  holding  for 


a  number  of  years  an  annual  conference  on 
children's  reading.  In  this  conference  teach- 
ers, parents  and  librarians  always  take  part. 
We  must  work  together,  and  to  do  this  to 
the  greatest  satisfaction  a  number  of  details 
must  be  adjusted  so  that  the  routine  of  the 
two  institutions  do  not  conflict  with  each 
other.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail 
and  not  a  matter  of  principle.  But  it  can  be 
done,  it  is  being  done,  and  it  will  be  done 
mere  and  more  as  we  are  gripped  with  the 
idea  that  the  welfare  of  the  child  is  the  one 
thought  that  all  of  us  must  always  keep  to 
the  front.  SAMUEL  H.  RANCK. 


BOONE    COLLEGE    LIBRARY,    WU- 
CHANG, CHINA 

(Frroni    the    Boone    Review,    August,    1908) 

A  LONG-HOPED-FOR  plan  to  build  a  library 
for  the  use  of  the  students  so  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  Boone  College,  and  for  the  great 
numbers  gathered  in  the  government  schools 
in  the  city,  seems  to  be  materializing. 

This  library  is  coming  at  a  stage  when  our 
educational  w:ork  is  branching  and  develop- 
ing in  different  directions.  Boone  College  is 
just  on  the  eve  of  becoming  a  university, 
when  there  will  be  added  departments.  It 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  such  a  library 
will  be  to  our  institution  at  this  point  in  her 
history. 

Then  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  influence  to 
be  felt  in  a  great  degree  in  the  government 
schools.  These  schools  are  in  a  sort  of 
transition  stage  now.  The  boom  is  over 
with,  and  the  schools  in  consequence  are  not 
as  large  as  they  were  three  or  four  years  ago. 
The  last  Boone  Review  gave  the  number  on 
the  rolls  at  about  7800,  whereas  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  first  year  or  two  the/e  were 
more  than  10,000.  There  is  a  loss  in  num- 
bers, but,  we  believe,  a  gain  in  some  other 
ways.  The  class  of  students  is  growing 
better. 

Then,  too,  those  in  charge  have  been  learn- 
ing some  valuable  lessons.  They  have  come 
to  realize  how  poorly  equipped  they  are  for 
the  work  they  have  undertaken  and  how 
much  there  is  for  them  to  learn  before  they 
can  conduct  schools  along  Western  lines.  To 
give  teachers  and  students  at  this  critical 
time  the  benefits  of  our  college  library  will 
indeed  be  a  privilege  and  surely  a  means  of 
help  and  guidance.  Dr.  Lloyd,  our  general 
secretary,  after  having  been  out  here  and 
seen  the  conditions,  wrote  in  a  letter  at 
home :  "No  more  valuable  service  could  be 
rendered  to  Boone  College  and  the  sludent 
world  in  Wuchang  than  to  put  within  the 
reach  of  the  young  men  studying  there  such 
a  library  as  would  introduce  them  to  the 
thinkers  of  the  Western  world  as  well  as  to 
the  work  of  their  own  sages." 

A  sum  amounting  to  over  $7000,  gold,  has 
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already  been  sent  out  to  China.  Dr.  Seth 
Low,  former  president  of  Columbia  College, 
started  this  fund  with  a  gift  of  $1000.  Two 
other  gifts  of  the  same  amount  were  made 
by  friends  in  Boston.  The  other  $4000  has 
come  from  numerous  contributions  from 
those  interested  in  differents  parts  of  the 
country.  Exchange  is  very  favorable  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  amount  equals,  in  Mexican 
money,  about  $15,500.  Some  other  pledges 
have  been  made,  and  when  these  are  paid 
there  will  be  at  least  $16,000,  Mexican,  to- 
wards this  fund. 

We  intend  building  just  as  soon  as  the  land 
—  for  which  negotiations  are  now  being 
made  —  can  be  secured.  The  plans  have  been 
drawn  by  Mr.  De  Hees,  the  architect  in 
Hankow.  He  has  made  a  beautiful  design 
and  according  to  the  most  approved  ideas  of 
library  architecture.1  The  building  is  to  be  of 
red  brick  with  gray  trimmings.  The  interior 
is  most  conveniently  arranged  for  our  pur- 
pose. As  the  illustrations  show,  the  first 
floor  has  reading  rooms,  including  one  for 
young  people,  stock  room  for  the  books,  and 
reference  room,  etc.  One  of  the  reading 
rooms  will  be  used  entirely  for  Chinese  books 
and  periodicals. 

We  have  concluded  at  first  not  to  build  in 
the  two  small  reading  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  as  given  in  the  plant,  but  use  the  whole 
upper  floor  —  with  the  exception  of  the  mu- 
seum and  reading  room  in  front  —  for  the 
auditorium.  It  will  then  hold  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  people. 

The  money  in  hand  is  only  sufficient  to  put 
up  the  first  story  and  buy  the  land,  but  with 
an  additional  sum  of  $4000,  gold,  it  is  esti- 
mated the  building  can  be  completed.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  among  friends  in  the 
United  States  and  in  China  to  raise  this  sum 
in  order  that  the  whole  building  may  be  fin- 
ished now  and  not  have  the  extra  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  adding  a  second  story 
later  on. 

We  especially  need  the  auditorium  for  large 
gatherings  in  the  college  and  for  lectures  for 
the  benefit  of  our  own  students  and  those  of 
the  government  schools.  The  progress  of 
our  full  work  among  them  will  be  much  im- 
peded if  only  the  first  story  is  completed 
now.  Then,  further,  when  the  church  is  en- 
larged, as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  near 
future,  the  auditorium  can  be  used  tempor- 
arily as  a  college  chapel. 

Our  present  collection  of  books  is  a  small 
one,  numbering  only  about  5500  volumes, 
which  includes  both  Chinese  and  foreign. 
We  are,  however,  going  to  send  out  lists  of 
English  books  wanted,  and  many  friends  in 
America  have  promised  to  help  us  in  getting 
these  needed  volumes. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  books  in  the  Chinese 
department  have  been  bought  by  subscription 
from  the  students.  We  hope  that  Chinese 
friends  will  continue  to  assist  us  and  that 


this  department  may  be  made  a  most  signifi- 
cant one  in  the  new  building. 

We  have  sometimes  counted  as  many  as 
one-third  of  the  school  and  college  in  the 
two  reading  rooms  at  one  time.  This  goes 
to  show  that  the  students  here  are  making 
good  use  of  their  reading  privileges. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Seth  Low  gave  the  sum 
previously  referred  to,  he  wrote  a  letter  en- 
dorsing our  plan,  in  which  he  stated:  "I  be- 
lieve Wuchang  to  be  a  center  where  a  library 
of  a  high  order  will  be  a  vast  benefit  to  China 
and  the  Chinese.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  nerve 
center  in  the  body  politic  from  which  im- 
pulses of  every  sort  are  disseminated  through 
the  vast  multitudes  comprising  the  Chinese 
Empire.  The  recent  awakening  of  China  to 
the  importance  of  Western  learning  has 
added  new  emphasis  to  the  old  importance 
of  Wuchang,  and  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
sagacious  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish 
China  well  than  to  do  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  at  Wuchang  the  influences  that 
make  for  good." 

MARY  ELIZABETH  WOOD. 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  LIBRARY 
PRESS  OF  1908* 

(From  The  Dial,  Feb.  i,  1909.) 

THE  most  significant  change  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  professional  library  press  during 

*The  following  survey  of  the  main  articles  in  two 
American  library  periodicals  (Library  Journal  and 
Public  Libraries),  two  English  (Library  Association 
Record  and  Library  World),  and  two  German  (Zen- 
tralblait  fur  Bibliothekswesen  and  Blatter  fiir  Volks- 
bibliotheken  und  Lesehallen),  during  the  past  year 
brings  out  some  interesting  matters  about  the  tenden- 
cies and  activities  in  the  library  field  of  the  three 
countries. 

Questions  of  Administration  (including  such  ques- 
tions as  Open  Shelves,  Specialisation,  Circulation,  as 
well  as  the  subject  of  Buildings.  L.J. :  15  —  P.L,: 
7— LA.R.:  s  — L.W..-7  —  Z.f.B.:  5  —  B.f.V.:  2  — 

Extension,  Relation  to  readers  and  to  public  bod- 
ies. Co-operation  with  other  institutions  as  well  as 
with  other  libraries,  work  with  children.  L.J. :  25  — - 
P.L. :  18  —  L.A.R.:  5— Z.f.B.:  3  — 

Special  classes  of  libraries  (and  Special  Collec- 
tions). L.J.:  3  — P.L.:  2  — L.A.R.:  3  — Z.f.B.:  3  — 
B.f.V.:  2  — 

Historical  features  (including  Descriptions  of  indi- 
vidual libraries  and  Biographical  sketches).  L.J.  :8  — 
P.L.:  2  — L.A.R.:  2  — L.W.:  9  —  Z.f.B.:  4  —  B.f.  V.: 
i  — 

Book  selection  and  collecting  (including  Relations 
with  the  booktrade  and  the  Fiction  question).  L.J. : 
8  — P.L.:  2  — L.A.R.:  3  — L.W.:  5  — Z.f.B.:  i  — 
E.f.V.r  6  — 

Books  and  authors   (literary  articles)).     P.L. :   3  — 

B.f.y.-  5  — 

Bibliography  and  Cataloguing.  L.J. :  6  —  P.L. :  2  — 
L.A.R.:  3  — L.W.:  7  — Z.f.B.:  10—  B.f.  V.:  i  — 

Classification.     L.J.:  2  — L.W.:   i  — B.f.V.:  i  — 

Manuscripts  and  paleography.  L.  J. :  i  (a  transla- 
tion) —  Z.f.B.:  5  — 

Printing   (hirtory).     Z.f.B.:   3  — 

Physical  aspect  of  the  Book  (paper,  binding). 
P.L.:  i— .L.A.R.:  3— Z.f.B.:  2  — 

Library  profession  and  Staff  questions.  L.J. :  3  — 
P.L. :  i  —  L.A.R. :  2  —  L.W. :  5  — 

Instruction  and  training.  L.J. :  3  —  P.L. :  3  —  L. 
A.R..  2— L.W.:  i  — B.f.V.:  2  — 

Foreign  library  affairs.  L.J. :  10  —  P.  L.  =3  —  L.W.: 
3— Z.f.B.:  s— "B.f.V.:  i  — 
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the  past  few  years,  at  least  in  England  and 
America,  is  the  particular  emphasis  laid  on 
questions  of  extension  —  how  to  reach  the 
various  classes  of  readers,  how  to  give  the 
library  its  proper  place  in  the  community,  and 
the  relegation  to  the  background  of  the  more 
technical  questions  of  cataloging  and  classifi- 
cation, the  disappearance  even  of  the  minutiae 
of  library  technique,  the  renewed  emphasis 
on  the  book  itself.  (See  in  this  connection 
Mr.  Koopman's  articles  in  Public  Libraries, 
"Lest  we  forget,  in  the  multitude  of  books, 
the  few  great  books.")  The  question  of  open 
access  to  the  shelves,  once  vehemently  dis- 
cussed on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the 
subject  of  only  four  papers,  two  American 
and  two  English,  none  of  them  particularly 
significant.  The  fiction  problem,  though  the 
subject  of  only  two  or  three  papers,  still  at- 
tracts, and  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
said ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  problem  of  the 
children,  which  seems  on  the  way  to  be  rele- 
gated to  its  proper  dimensions.  Co-operation 
in  cataloging  having  been  solved,  at  least  in 
America  and  Germany,  the  larger  question 
of  inter-library  loans  enters  the  field  again. 
The  interest  in  foreign  affairs  is  reasonably 
lively  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  while 
England  takes  on  the  role  of  greater  self- 
satisfaction,  which  is  shown  in  the  few  cases 
where  American  conditions  are  incidentally 
touched  upon. 

Turning  aow  to  the  individual  articles,  we 
find,  naturally  enough,  the  most  significant 
to  be  those  dealing  with  extension  of  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  library.  Easily 
first  in  importance  under  this  head  is  Pro- 
fessor L.  H.  Bailey's  address  at  the  Lake 
George  meeting,  "Library  work  for  rural 
communities"  (L.  j.,  Oct.).  Here  are  new 
problems  presented  in  a  forceful  and  attrac- 
tive way,  and  the  work  of  libraries  put  in 
relation  with  the  whole  movement  to  improve 
rural  conditions.  The  particular  message 
of  Professor  Bailey  we  find  in  the  statement 
that  while  "to  a  large  extent  the  effect  of 
library  work  is  to  cause  persons  to  read  for 
entertainment,"  the  needs  of  the  countryman 
are  different.  He  is,  consciously  or  not,  a 
fatalist.  "His  work  is  largely  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  elemental  forces  of  nature."  This 
develops  in  him  either  "a  complacent  and 
joyful  resignation"  or  "a  species  of  rebellion 
which  leads  to  a  hopeless  and  pessimistic 
outlook  on  life."  "The  countryman,"  there- 
fore, "needs  to  read  for  courage."  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  rural  problem  has  been 
touched  in  England  also,  in  the  address  be- 
fore the  Library  Association  at  Brighton  by 
its  president,  Mr.  C.  Thomas-Stanford  (Li- 
brary Association  Record,  Sept.).  To  make 
country  life  attractive  to  men  and  women 
"emancipated  by  education  from  the  ascriptip 
glebfe  which  was  the  lot  of  their  fathers,"  is 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  day,  and  one 


way  to  meet  it  is  to  increase  among  them  the 
opportunities  for  reading. 

A  further  extension  of  the  possibilities  for 
usefulness  of  libraries  has  been  effected  in 
England  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  with  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union,  an  organization  of  somewhat 
the  same  character  as  the  Chautauqua  Read- 
ing Circles.  The  October  Library  Associa- 
tion Record  contains  a  statement  of  the  new 
developments  of  the  Union,  including  the 
agreement  between  it  and  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation. A  feature  of  this  co-operation  is  the 
publication  of  a  Readers'  Review  issued  by 
the  two  bodies,  through  which  the  readers  in 
public  libraries  receive  guidance  in  the  choice 
of  books  and  subjects  for  reading. 

Closely  related  to  these  phases  of  library 
extension  are  the  questions  of  how  to  select 
the  most  suitable  books  for  the  public  library 
and  how  to  arrange  them.  The  classification 
of  fiction  is  not  a  new  matter  in  this  country, 
or  in  England;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
article  by  Professor  C.  Lausberg,  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  on  "Die  Gliederung  der  schongeistigen 
Literatur"  f  (Blatter  fur  Volksbibliatheken, 
July-August  and  September-October),  is  the 
first  serious  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the 
German  professional  press.  The  librarian  of 
the  Diisseldorf  Volksbibliothek  has  convic- 
tions of  his  own  on  the  subject,  and  his  ar- 
ticles are  directed  against  adverse  criticisms 
of  the  system  used  in  the  library  of  which  he 
has  charge.  He  claims  that  in  a  popular 
library  the  borrowers  are  looking  chiefly  for 
recreative  reading,  and  the  books  should  be 
arranged  on  the  shelves  so  as  to  help  them 
to  select  that  which  suits  their  taste.  In  fic- 
tion the  reader  is  led  in  his  choice  "by  tem- 
perament rather  than  by  intellect.  The  tastes 
are  as  a  rule  permanent."  And  the  author 
goes  on  to  cite  several  instances  of  highly 
cultivated  men  and  women,  by  no  means  ad- 
verse to  "heavy"  reading  even  outside  of 
their  professional  work,  but  who,  when  choos- 
ing books  for  recreation,  select  writers  of  a 
decidedly  light  character.  "And  if  a  poor 
seamstress  or  a  downtrodden  saleswoman 
asks  for  books  of  the  Heimburg  and  Schobert 
kind  for  her  lonely,  tired  evenings,  let  her 
have  them  to  the  end  of  her  days."  "I  have 
never,"  he  says,  "thought  much  of  the  educa- 
tion of  readers  to  'higher  things.' "  Reviews 
of  books  suitable  for  popular  reading  have 
always  been  a  special  feature  of  Blatter  fiir 
V olksbibliotheben.  Each  issue  contains  a 
number  of  notices  of  current  books,  both  fiction 
and  others,  short  and  to  the  point,  enabling 
one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  character  and  point 
of  view  of  each.  Besides  this  regular  depart- 
ment, most  issues  contain  special  articles 


tissued  in  separate  form  by  O.  Harrassowitz  in 
Leipzig  tcpether  with  another  article:  "Allerlei  Ge- 
danken  fiber  das  Bibliothekswcsen." 
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about  well-known  writers,  estimating  espe- 
cially their  work,  as  "Volksschriftsteller." 
Among  the  writers  discussed  during  the  past 
year  we  find  Gottfried  Keller,  Heinrich 
Stcinhausen,  and  Karl  Emil  Franzos. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Savage,  in  a  paper  read  at 
a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion, discusses  "Some  difficulties  in  the  selec- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  books"  (Li- 
brary Association  Record,  April).  He 
deprecates  the  lack  of  competent  guides 
to  the  best  books.  He  seems  rather  too 
much  given  to  the  cult  of  the  books  "hot 
from  the  press,"  and  presents  incidentally 
his  compliments  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist, 
which  he  finds  to  contain  chiefly  "evalua- 
tive gush."  Criticism  of  American  methods 
is  found  in  another  paper  in  the  Library 
Association  Record  for  June,  by  Mr. 
James  D.  Stewart,  'on  "The  cult  of  the  child 
and  common  sense."  Mr.  Stewart  opposes 
the  introduction  of  exaggerated  work  with 
children  from  American  to  British  libraries; 
the  story  hour  especially  he  thinks  should  be 
avoided.  "The  library  is  primarily  for  the 
adult  and  secondarily  for  the  juvenile,  and 
if  this  is  kept  in  mind  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution  will  gain,  and  much  money  and 
energy  will  be  saved."  Mr.  Stewart  quotes 
with  approval  from  the  report  of  the  Exam- 
ining Committee  of  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, which,  he  says,  "possesses  one  of  the 
most  sanely  managed  children's  departments." 
It  is  interesting  to  find,  in  the  April  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  a  paper  by  a  former  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  branches  of  the  Boston 
committee,  Miss  Caroline  Matthews,  on  "The 
growing  tendency  to  over-emphasize  the  chil- 
dren's side,"  in  which  the  writer  says : 
"Nothing  has  astonished  me  more  than  this 
new  development  in  library  practice  —  the 
placing  the  child  in  importance  before  the 
adult."  As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
branches,  Miss  Matthews  has  especial  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  children's  rooms  and  the 
work  with  children  generally.  She  sums  the 
matter  up  in  this  sentence :  "I  grew  to  have 
a  horror  of  children's  rooms  —  as  distinct 
from  children's  departments.  Intellectually, 
physically,  morally,  I  believe  them  harmful. 
Neither  can  I  see  their  necessity." 

If  tendencies  are  apparent  to  relegate  the 
work  with  children  to  a  less  prominent  place, 
the  needs  of  the  workingmen  and  the  indus- 
trial classes  in  general  are  receiving  more 
attention.  It  is  evidenced,  however,  by  the 
articles  ©n  this  subject  that  appeared  in  the 
March  Public  Libraries,  that  American  libra- 
rians here  stand  before  a  problem  that  is  new 
to  many,  and  one  which  they  do  not  quite 
understand.  Mr.  Sam  Walter  Foss  hits  the 
nail  on  the  head  when  he  says  that  "we  are 
not  keeping  step  in  this  country  to  the  new 
industrial  music  as  are  some  of  the  European 
nations."  His  suggestion  that  the  library 
"mix  a  little  masculinity  in  its  over-feminized 


collections"  is  to  the  point,  and  might  be 
made  to  cover  methods  and  surroundings  as 
well. 

While  the  journals  whose  contents  have 
hitherto  passed  in  review  discuss  mainly  the 
questions  of  everyday  life  in  public  libraries, 
the  case  is  different  with  Zentralblatt  fur 
Bibliothekswesen.  This  journal  caters  to  the 
workers  in  the  large  libraries,  or  at  least  to 
those  of  scholarly  character.  The  problems 
under  discussion  are  therefore  to  some  ex- 
tent, though  not  altogether,  different.  The 
question  of  local  collections,  for  instance, 
which  was  presented  by  Dr.  Keysser,  of 
Cologne,  at  last  year's  meeting  of  the  German 
librarians,  is  of  interest  to  the  workers  in 
any  public  library,  and  Dr.  Keysser's  paper 
should  be  read  with  profit  by  them.  He  is 
particularly  competent  to  speak  on  the  mat- 
ter, as  the  City  Library  of  Cologne  not  only 
makes  particular  effort  to  collect  books  of 
local  character,  but  is  one  of  a  group  of  libra- 
ries along  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine 
which  have  joined  together  for  the  collecting 
of  printed  matter  relating  to  their  common 
district.  Besides  the  proceedings  at  the  an- 
nual conference  of  German  librarians,  this 
journal  contains  the  papers  read  at  the  library 
section  of  the  eighth  International  Historical 
Congress  in  Berlin.  The  general  subject  for 
deliberation  at  the  section  was  Co-operation 
—  union  catalogs,  inter-library  loans,  and  the 
like.  Dr.  R.  Fick,  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information  of  the  Prussian  Union  Cata- 
logue, Dr.  F.  Eichler  in  Graz,  and  Dr.  H. 
Escher  in  Zurich,  reported,  respectively,  on 
the  work  in  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Switzerland. 
Dr.  Aksel  Andersson,  of  Upsala,  presented, 
after  a  survey  of  the  present  situation  in 
matters  of  inter-library  loans,  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  section  for  presen- 
tation to  the  International  Association  of 
Academies,  which  organization  has  lent  its 
powerful  aid  to  the  development  of  direct 
relations  between  the  libraries  of  Europe. 
The  resolution  expressed  the  appreciation  of 
the  section  for  the  efforts  of  the  Association, 
and  presented  some  desiderata  tending  to  a 
further  simplification  of  the  direct  lending  of 
books  from  library  to  library.  The  question 
of  inter-library  loans,  which  for  some  time 
has  been  dormant  in  this  country,  was  re- 
vived by  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  in  his  address  at 
the  dedication  of  the  new  library  building  of 
Oberlin  College,  the  concluding  portion  of 
which  was  printed  in  the  December  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  under  the  title  "A  central  bureau  of 
information  and  loan  collection  for  college 
libraries."  It  is  a  carefully  worked  out  plan 
for  the  organization  of  a  central  office  or 
agency  for  loans  between  libraries,  which 
gradually  should  collect  a  library  of  such 
works,  chiefly  long  sets  of  serials  and  other 
expensive  works,  as  are  not  available  for 
loan  through  other  libraries. 

AKSEL  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON. 
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COPYRIGHT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
LIBRARIES  * 

A  BOOK  that  comes  into  the  hands  of  libra- 
rians (or  of  booksellers)  for  distribution  to 
the  readers  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  co-workers. 

The  first  element  to  be  contributed  is  gen- 
erally that  of  authorship,  but  with  certain  lit- 
erary undertakings  there  is  an  effort  back  of 
the  actual  labor  of  the  author;  that,  namely, 
which  is  involved  in  the  planning  or  designing 
of  the  book  or  of  the  series  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

The  conception  of  a  literary  undertaking 
may  (and  in  the  larger  number  of  cases 
does)  proceed  from  the  author.  It  is  the 
case,  however,  that  with  a  large  number 
of  the  publishing  undertakings  of  each  year, 
and  probably  with  an  increasing  number, 
the  original  conception  has  been  back  of 
the  author  —  has,  namely,  come  from  the 
publisher  acting  as  editor.  It  is  from  the 
publishing  office  that  the  work  has  been 
planned  and  that  the  task  of  the  actual  liter- 
ary production  has  been  assigned  to  an  au- 
thor, or  divided  between  a  group  of  authors. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  literary 
worker,  and  the  publisher  collaborating  with 
such  worker,  to  secure  a  return  for  their 
labors,  the  result  of  their  work  has  been 
classed  as  a  property,  and  is  protected  under 
the  laws  of  copyright. 

Copyright  conveys  a  monopoly;  that  is  to 
say,  an  absolute  control  over  the  sale  of  the 
thing  protected.  There  are  of  necessity  cer- 
tain inconvenience?  in  connection  with  the 
creation  of  monopolies.  Such  control  of  the 
article  produced  means  that  other  people  can 
utilize  the  article  only  under  permission  from, 
or  under  arrangement  with,  the  owner.  Such 
monopolies  may  be,  of  course,  and  in  certain 
cases  are,  administered  more  or  less  foolishly, 
and  not  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  commun- 
ity. It  has,  however,  been  the  belief  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  states  in  which  a  copyright 
system  has  been  adopted,  that  the  advantages 
for  the  service  of  the  community  of  such 
system  in  the  matter  of  furthering  the  pro- 
duction of  literature  (and  also,  of  course,  of 
art  and  of  other  copyrighted  productions) 
more  than  outweigh  the  occasional  incidental 
disadvantage  or  inconvenience  to  certain 
members  of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  this  factor  of  authorship, 
the  manufacturing  of  a  book  involves  the 
co-operation  and  service  of  the  whole  group 
of  trades  that  are  concerned  with  the  produc- 
tion of  books. 

The  book,  having  been  designed,  written 
and  manufactured,  further  groups  of  workers 
are  concerned  with  its  distribution:  The 

•Summary  of  remarks  of  George  Haven  Putnam 
on  the  subject  assigned  to  him  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  New  Vork  and  Long  Island  Library  Clubs,  Jan. 
14,  1909. 


publishers  (on  what  might  be  called  the  com- 
mercial side  of  their  business,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  literary  or  editorial  side) 
the  booksellers  and  the  librarians.  All  of 
these  groups  must,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, secure  a  commercial  return  for  their 
service.  They  do  something  for  the  com- 
munity, and  in  return  for  what  they  do,  the 
community  pays  them  a  living. 

The  compensation  given  to  the  librarian 
differs  from  that  secured  by  the  author,  the 
publisher  or  the  bookseller,  in  that  it  is  not 
directly  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the 
material  handled  by  him,  the  number  of  the 
books  placed  through  him  in  the  hands  of  the 
readers.  It  is  nevertheless  the  case  that  the 
living  of  the  librarian  depends  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  does  that  of  the  author,  the  pub- 
lisher or  the  bookseller,  upon  the  distribution 
of  copyrighted  books.  The  collections  of 
books  administered  and  distributed  by  the 
librarian  are  the  result  of  copyright  law. 
During  the  past  twenty  odd  years,  the  libra- 
rians of  this  country  have,  in  perfecting  their 
organization,  brought  their  occupation  to  the 
rank  of  a  profession.  We  now  expect  to  find, 
in  any  assembly  of  librarians,  a  group  not  only 
of  intelligent,  but  of  scholarly  workers  — 
workers  who  are  rendering  a  most  important 
service  to  the  community.  The  librarians 
have  had  a  certain  advantage  in  connection 
with  the  issues  that  have  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  books,  in  being  able  to 
say  to  the  public  and  to  legislators  that  they 
had  no  personal  commercial  interests  in- 
volved ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  legitimate  to  make 
clear  to  the  public  the  nature  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  librarian. 

It  is,  however,  my  contention  that  the  in- 
fluence that  the  librarians  have  in  this  manner 
secured  has,  in  certain  instances,  been  exer- 
cised unwisely  and  without  judgment.  I  am 
prepared  to  credit  them  with  all  possible 
good  purpose  and  public  spirit.  I  emphasize, 
however,  the  absurdity  of  the  members  of  a 
profession  whose  work  depends  upon  the  re- 
sults of  copyright  law,  taking  action  to  un- 
dermine the  consistency,  the  effectiveness 
and  the  just  working  of  such  law.  I  point 
out  that  in  so  doing  the  librarians  are  exert- 
ing an  influence  which  is  to  the  detriment  of 
the  literary  interests  and  of  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  community.  This  unwise 
action  of  the  librarians  has  been  exerted  in 
connection  with  the  shaping  of  the  existing 
copyright  statute,  and  in  connection  further 
with  the  shaping  of  the  provisions  of  the 
new  statute  which  is  expected  to  place  the 
system  of  American  copyright  on  a  perma- 
nent and  consistent  basis. 

The  copyright  law  of  every  country  con- 
cedes, as  stated,  to  the  author  and  to  his  as- 
signs a  monopoly;  that  is  to  say,  an  absolute 
control  of  the  thing  produced.  In  all  other 
literature-producing  states,  the  law  carries  out 
consistently  its  original  purpose.  It  is  only 
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in  the  United  States  that  the  law  has  been  so 
garbled  that  the  original  purpose  has  been 
seriously  interfered  with,  if  not  actually  lost 
sight  of. 

The  American  statute  alone,  after  conced- 
ing in  its  first  provision  the  monopoly  or  com- 
plete control,  undertakes,  through  later  pro- 
visions, to  give  to  certain  groups  of  individ- 
uals, and  in  fact  to  every  individual  resident 
in  our  country,  the  right  to  be  placed  outside 
of  the  restrictions  of  copyright  law  and  to  do 
what  he  finds  convenient  to  do  with  copy- 
righted property. 

The  American  law  was  itself  consistent 
up  to  1891.  In  that  year,  in  connection  with 
the  change  required  to  bring  into  the  law  an 
international  provision,  that  is  to  say,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  in  this 
country  of  foreign  authors  and  for  the  recog- 
nition of  reciprocal  rights  in  Europe  of 
American  authors,  there  was  inserted  in  the 
bill,  during  the  last  hours  in  the  session,  a 
provision  under  which  librarians  and  asso- 
ciations of  all  kinds  were  placed  outside  of 
the  restrictions  of  copyright,  and  were  left 
free  to  handle  copyright  material  as  they  chose. 
So  careless  was  the  work  of  the  wording 
of  this  provision  that  (probably  without  any 
intention  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  the  li- 
brarians who  were  interested)  the  same  priv- 
ilege of  being  placed  outside  of  the  restric- 
tions of  copyright  law  was  accorded  to  indi- 
viduals. 

The  American  law  is,  as  stated,  the  only 
copyright  statute  in  the  world  which  con- 
tains such  inconsistent  provisions  —  provis- 
ions absolutely  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  copyright.  The  librarians  had  con- 
vinced themselves  that  there  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  their  institutions,  and  therefore  to 
the  community,  in  securing  freedom  from 
copyright  restriction.  Having  had  the  con- 
venience of  this  privilege  during  a  term  of 
17  years,  they  are  naturally  unwilling  now  to 
accept  any  cancellation  of  the  same. 

In  the  copyright  bills  that  are  now  being 
considered,  it  is  proposed  to  confirm  this  priv- 
ilege of  exception  for  librarians,  and  for  as- 
sociations of  any  kind,  to  act  without  refer- 
ence to  the  restrictions  of  copyright  law. 

I  point  out  that  the  experience  of  other  lit- 
erature-producing and  literature-consuming 
states  has  made  clear  that  there  is  no  possible 
requirement  for  any  such  exception,  and  that 
the  literary  and  intellectual  interests  of  the 
community  are  best  served,  and  can  only  be 
effectively  served,  by  leaving  with  the  author 
and  his  assign  the  full  control  of  the  thing 
produced. 

I  may  cite,  as  a  specific  example  of  the 
methods  pursued  under  what  I  may  call  an 
intelligent  and  consistent  copyright  system, 
the  case  of  Germany.  There  never  has  been 
any  question  in  Germany,  since  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  bcoktrade  in  1523,  as  to  the 
relations  between  publishers  and  booksellers, 


and  there  never  has  been  any  question  since 
the  institution  of  German  copyright  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  booktrade  and  the  libra- 
rians and  other  buyers  of  books.  As  one  re- 
sult of  this  excellent  system  and  understand- 
ing, books  are  produced  more  cheaply,  and 
are  distributed  more  effectively,  in  Germany 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  publisher,  with  an  assured  control  of 
his  market,  and  with  assured  calculations  as 
to  the  results  to  be  secured  from  his  distribu- 
tion, is  able,  in  place  of  putting  upon  his 
book  a  speculatively  high  price  that  may  pos- 
sibly give  him  a  return  with  a  small  sale,  to 
fix  a  low  selling  price  which  will  secure  the 
widest  distribution  and  the  largest  net  re- 
turns. The  librarians  of  Germany  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  to  their  institutions  or  to  their  trusts, 
to  accuse  publishers  or  booksellers  of  con- 
spiracy because  they  were  publishing  books 
at  honest  prices,  and  there  has  been  no  doubt 
and  no  occasion  for  chaffering  or  bickering 
in  regard  to  the  actual  price  at  which  each 
book  should  be  sold. 

The  working  in  our  market  of  a  so-called 
copyright  system  which  fails  to  give  assured 
control  is  to  lessen  the  inducement  for  the 
production  of  American  editions  of  important 
trans-atlantic  books,  and  in  not  a  few  cases, 
to  render  such  production,  on  business 
grounds,  impracticable. 

Literary  property  should  know  no  political 
boundaries.  The  circles  of  readers  for  every 
author  should  comprise  all  intelligent  people 
throughout  the  world  who  can  secure  benefit 
from  his  productions. 

There  has,  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  been  a  wide  development  in  the  literary 
relations  and  in  the  publishing  relations  of 
the  civilized  states  of  the  world.  From  year 
to  year,  we  have  examples  of  a  larger  number 
of  individual  books  and  of  great  series  of 
books,  produced  by  groups  of  publishers  for 
circulation  in  a  number  of  countries.  The 
encouragement  of  undertakings  of  this  char- 
acter is  very  important  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion and  intellectual  development  of  each 
community. 

An  American  publisher,  entering  into  an 
arrangement  with  a  publisher  in  England  for 
producing  "for  joint  account"  such  an  inter- 
national work  or  series  is  met  at  once  by  a 
serious  difficulty  resulting  from  our  incon- 
sistent and  inequitable  copyright  statute.  The 
English  publisher,  assuming  say  one-half  of 
the  investment,  secures  through  his  outlay  an 
assured  market  for  Great  Britain  and  for  the 
British  Empire. 

He  secures  also,  moreover,  the  right  to  in- 
vade the  American  market  and  to  sell  to  buy- 
ers on  this  side  as  many  copies  of  the  work 
or  of  the  series  as  he  can  secure  demand  for. 

The  American  publisher  secures  not  the 
control  of  a  market,  but  merely  the  right  to 
compete  in  his  own  home  market.  As  a  re- 
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suit,  the  inducement  to  go  into  such  joint  pub- 
lishing undertakings  is  lessened,  and  there 
must  be  a  much  smaller  production  of  Amer- 
ican editions  of  such  works  or  series  pre- 
pared with  reference  to  the  requirements  of 
American  readers. 

This  result  is  of  necessity  a  business  detri- 
ment to  the  publisher,  but  if  that  were  the 
only  disadvantage  we  should  have  no  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public. 

I  point  put,  however,  that  any  interference 
with  publishing  enterprise  must  constitute  a 
serious  detriment  to  the  literary  development 
and  the  intellectual  development  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  is  a  matter  in  regard  to 
which  American  legislators  and  those  who 
are  influencing  legislation,  should  have  con- 
cern. 

I  am  far  from  being  a  protectionist,  and  I 
claim  for  American  book  manufacturers  and 
literary  creators  no  special  privilege.  We 
only  ask  the  right  to  control  for  our  home 
market  that  which  we  have  produced.  We 
have  a  right  to  look  to  the  librarians  — 
workers  like  ourselves  for  the  distribution  of 
literature  —  for  co-operation  in  furthering  the 
literary  interests  of  the  state. 

It  is  disappointing,  on  more  grounds  than 
one,  that,  misled,  as  I  contend,  by  their  be- 
lief as  to  what  they  owe  to  their  trusts,  the 
librarians  as  a  body  have  acted  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  undermine  the  copyright  statute  of 
the  United  States. 

I  have  for  25  years  been  doing  what  was 
in  my  power  to  bring  American  copyright 
into  line  with  that  of  other  civilized  com- 
munities and  my  father  had  spent  his  mature 
life  in  the  same  work.  I  may  not  now  hope 
to  see  brought  about  in  my  lifetime  an  Amer- 
ican copyright  statute  that  shall,  in  the  matter 
of  justice,  consistency  and  effectiveness,  be  in 
line  with  the  copyright  law  of  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Irrespective  of  this  matter  of  copyright,  I 
point  out  that  the  publishers  and  booksellers 
are  confronted  with  a  serious  problem  — the 
seriousness  of  which  is  increasing  —  in  re- 
gard to  the  margin  of  profit  in  the  handling 
of  books.  During  the  past  few  years  the  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  successful  authors  have 
grown  very  much  more  exacting,  so  that  the 
old-time  royalty  of  10  per  cent,  has  been 
widened  to  15  per  cent.,  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
sometimes,  at  least  in  England,  to  2=;  per  cent, 
and  30  per  cent,  of  the  retail  price  of  the 
books  sold. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  come  about, 
through  the  larger  demands  of  the  unions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  manufacturing  of  books,  a 
large  increase  in  the  cost  of  production. 
The  eight-hour  day  and  the  larger  cost  of 
materials  have,  in  the  past  four  or  five  years, 
increased  the  cost  of  books  not  less  than  14 
per  cent.  The  other  expense  of  book  distri- 
bution, under  such  headings  as  rent,  adver- 
tising, clerical  service,  travelling,  etc.,  have 


also  largely  increased.  The  bookseller,  on 
his  part,  points  out  that,  under  the  rates  of 
discount  that  the  publisher  is  able  to  allow 
(and  with  the  present  cost  of  authorship  and 
of  manufacturing  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
of  increasing  this  discount)  the  bookseller 
does  not  secure  a  working  margin  of  profit, 
and  cannot  get  a  living  out  of  the  sale  of 
books.  He  is  therefore  adding  other  articles 
—  wall  paper,  druggists'  supplies,  vinegar  bit- 
ters, etc.,  in  order  to  help  his  expense  ac- 
count. In  not  a  few  cases  he  is  going  out  of 
the  business  altogether. 

Mr.  Growoll  tells  us  that,  during  the  past 
12  years,  while  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try has  materially  increased,  there  has  been 
an  actual  net  decrease  in  the  number  of  book- 
sellers. The  publishers  on  their  part  report 
that  their  margin  of  profit  has  been  seriously 
curtailed. 

The  publishing  and  bookselling  machinery 
are  as  essential  for  the  general  literary  and 
educational  interests  of  the  country  as  are 
those  of  the  colleges  or  of  the  libraries. 

Some  action  must  be  taken  to  remedy  the 
present  difficulty  and  to  keep  this  machinery 
in  wholesome  developing  working  order. 
There  will  have  to  be  some  increase  in  the 
retail  prices  of  books ;  and  it  will  probably 
prove  necessary  to  place  on  the  net  basis  all 
copyrighted  books  published,  instead  of  only 
the  portion  that  is  now  issued  on  the  net  list. 
As  a  result  of  such  action,  libraries  as  well 
as  individuals  will  have  to  pay  something 
more  for  their  supplies. 

I  am  reporting  to  you  simply  a  business 
condition,  and  an  apparently  necessary  busi- 
ness action.  I  ask  that,  when  you  have  before 
you  the  figures  of  such  increased  cost  of 
books,  you  may  not  too  hastily  decide  that 
the  publishers  and  booksellers  are  working 
together  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  com- 
munity. We  all  have  before  us  the  same 
responsibility  —  to  serve  the  community  and 
to  get  a  living;  and  unless  we  can  be  assured 
of  a  living  while  continuing  the  business  of 
producing  and  distributing  books,  we  cannot 
serve  the  community. 

GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW 
LIBRARIES 

IN  December  the  third  number  of  the  Index 
to  legal  periodicals  and  Law  library  journal 
was  issued,  dated  October,  1908.  There  are 
four  titles  added  to  the  list  of  periodicals  in- 
dexed, making  37  in  all  that  are  now  indexed 
by  authors  and  subjects. 

Papers  read  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  association  held  at  Lake  Minnetonka  are 
presented,  covering  40  pages.  Among  these 
"Legislative  reference  work  and  the  law  li- 
brary," by  C.  B.  Lester,  and  "The  bibliog- 
raphy of  Canadian  statute  law,"  by  W.  George 
Eakins,  are  noteworthy. 
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SOUTHERN     EDUCATION     ASSOCIA- 
TION —  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LIBRARIES 

REPORT  OF  THE  MEETING  HELD  IN  ATLANTA,  GA., 
DEC.    29-31,    1908 

AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Association,  held  in  Atlanta,  Dec. 
29-31,  '08,  the  Department  of  Libraries  held 
its  two  sessions  in  the  classroom  of  the  Li- 
brary Training  School  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Atlanta. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Dr.  Owen,  the 
president  of  the  Department,  and  of  Miss 
Nimmo  Greene,  who  had  the  program  for  the 
first  session,  Dec.  30,  Mr.  G.  H.  Baskette, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  pre- 
sided. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Johnson,  the  secre- 
tary, Miss  Rankin,  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  requested  to  take 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  very  informal  and  re- 
solved itself  into  a  general  discussion  of 
methods  of  arousing  interest  in  library  affairs, 
and  in  establishing  library  commissions  for 
the  purpose  of  propagating  library  work  in 
all  its  phases. 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Wyche,  president  of  the 
National  Story-Tellers'  League,  was  asked  to 
tell  something  of  story-telling,  whirh  he  did 
in  a  most  interesting  manner.  Mr.  Wyche 
asked  to  make  the  proposition  that  the  libra- 
ry commissions  would  select  two  or  three 
counties  in  Tennessee  or  Georgia  and  let  the 
Story-Tellers'  League  send'  some  one  into 
these  counties  with  a  collection  of  books  to 
tell  stories  in  order  to  arouse  interest  in  read- 
ing and  in  libraries.  It  was  suggested  by 
Miss  Rankin  that  the  Georgia  Library  Com- 
mission hoped  to  have  an  organizer  who  could 
give  her  entire  time  to  work  of  this  kind, 
but  who  would  not  go  as  a  story-teller  but  to 
arouse  interest  in  libraries  and  create  a  de- 
sire for  books.  This  cannot  be  undertaken, 
however,  until  an  appropriation  is  made  for 
the  Georgia  Library  Commission. 

The  second'  session  of  the  Library  depart- 
ment was  held  Thursday  afternoon,  Dec.  31, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Mrs.  Heard. 

Mrs.  Heard  made  a  short  but  interesting 
talk  on  the  relation  between  the  library  and 
the  school,  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
library  to  the  school. 

Mrs.  Sneed  read  Prof.  Stone's  paper  on, 
"Country  life  and  travelling  libraries."  This 
paper  was  most  enlightening,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Foster,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Newton  County,  Ga., 
who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  travelling  libraries  in  his  section. 

Mrs.  Sneed  spoke  briefly  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  travelling  libraries. 

Mrs.  Ottley  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Miss 
L.  E.  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  followed 
by  Mrs.  McCabe,  who  gave  a  most  illuminat- 
ing talk  on  the  work  of  the  Library  depart- 
ment of  the  Women's  Clubs  of  Georgia. 


Mr.  Baskette  spoke  interestingly  of  the  work 
the  Nashville  Library  is  doing  with  the  public 
schools,  after  which  the  business  meeting 
was  held,  and  the  following  officers  elected 
for  the  corning  year:  president,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Baskette;  vice-president,  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Yust; 
secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Mary  Hannah  John- 
son. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned  tea  was  served 
by  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Atlanta. 

JULIA  T.  RANKIN,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

COMMISSIONER     OF     EDUCATION'S 
REPORT,  1907 

THE  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907  (2  v. 
O.  Wash.  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1908)  con- 
tains chapters  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
education,  education  in  various',  countries, 
current  topics,  educational  periodicals,  and 
schools  and  school  systems.  Considerable 
information  concerning  libraries  is  included. 
There  are  1,993,639  volumes  contained  in  li- 
braries in  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  In  132  secon- 
dary and  higher  colored  schools,  1906-7  (not 
including  public  high  schools)  there  are  112 
libraries  and  34,635  volumes.  In  public  high 
schools  there  are  reported  8154  libraries  con- 
taining 4,936,738  volumes.  The  volumes  in 
libraries  in  dental  schools  of  the  U.  S.,  so 
far  as  reported,  number  12,221 ;  in  law  schools, 
67S,70O;  in  medical  schools,  253.260 :  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  88,493  volumes  in  raised  type, 
40,026  volumes  in  ink;  in  libraries  in  schools 
for  the  deaf  there  are  reported  114,319  vol- 
umes; in  schools  of  pharmacy,  12,221  vol- 
umes; in  theological  schools,  1,849,100 
volumes.  These  statistics  are  for  the  year 
1906-7,  and  cover  institutions  represented  so 
far  as  reported. 

The  library  statistics  for  the  year  1907- 
1908,  to  be  included  in  the  Commissioner's 
1908  report,  are  now  being  tabulated  and  will 
be  published  as  a  Bulletin  and  noted  in  an 
early  number  of  the  L.  j.  These  statistics 
have  been  collected  under  difficulties,  as  li- 
braries have  been  slow  in  sending  in  returns 
to  requests  for  information  for  the  library 
schedules.  

SCOTTISH   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

ON  Oct.  24th,  1908,  the  Scottish  Library 
Association  was  constituted,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Board  room  of  the  Edinburgh 
Public  Library.  Mr.  F.  T.  Barrett,  city  libra- 
rian Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow,  presided,  and 
the  names  of  65  librarians  and  assistants,  all 
employed  in  Scottish  libraries,  were  given  in 
as  members.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  Association  till 
the  first  annual  meeting.  The  adoption  of  a 
constitution  and  rules  and  regulations,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  council  was  postponed 
in  order  to  give  every  member  a  voice  in  the 
settlement  of  these  matters. 
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Instructions  were  given  to  the  committee 
to  send  to  each  member  a  copy  of  the  draft 
Rules  and  regulations,  and  to  invite  from 
members  ideas  in  writing  as  to  various  items 
in  these  rules,  with  suggestions  for  altera- 
tions and  amendments.  Especial  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  desirability  of  consulting  the 
wishes  of  members  on  the  subject  of  affilia- 
tion with  the  Library  Association.  In  the 
Library  Association  Record  for  January,  p. 
19-22,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  new 
association,  and  a  draft  of  the  constitution 
and  Rules  and  regulations,  as  well  as  the 
Conditions  of  affiliation  offered  by  the  Li- 
brary Association  to  the  Scottish  Library 
Association  are  given. 

There  is  apparently  no  practical  difference 
between  the  relations  of  a  local  branch  and 
those  of  an  affiliated  association  with  the  Li- 
brary Association.  The  branch,  or  the  affil- 
iated association,  pays  to  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation the  annual  subscription  of  one  guinea 
and  in  return  receives  all  the  privileges  of 
membership. 

Further  notice  of  the  association  will  be 
given  with  an  account  of  its  meeting  sched- 
uled for  January,  1909. 


ATLANTIC  CITY  MEETING. 

THE  I3th  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on  March 
19-20,  1909.  There  will  be  three  sessions  as 
hitherto.  The  first,  on  Friday,  March  19,  8.30 
p.m.,  will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association;  the  second, 
on  Saturday,  March  20,  10.30  a.m.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club,  and  the  third,  on  Saturday,  8.30  p.m., 
will  be  a  general  session. 

The  New  Jersey  Library  Association  is 
planning  to  hold  a  special  meeting  to  consider 
the  interests  of  small  libraries,  before  the 
opening  of  the  joint  sessions;  particulars  of 
this  session  can  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary, Capt.  John  M.  Rogers,  State  Library, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

RAILROAD  RATES 

New  York  or  Newark  to  Atlantic  City  and 
return,  $5.  Excursion  tickets  good  to 
return  within  six  months  from  date  of 
sale. 

Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  and  return, 
from  Market  or  Chestnut  Street  Wharf,  $2. 

Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  and  return, 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  electric  train,  from  Mar- 
ket Street  Wharf,  $1.75- 

Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City  and  return. 
Pennsylvania  R.R.  Steam  train,  from  Broad 
Street  Station  via  Delaware  River  bridge, 
$2.50. 

Excursion    tickets   good   to   return    within 
15  days  from  date  of  sale. 
For  railroad  tickets  and  schedules  apply  to 

any  ticket  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  or  Read- 


ing Railroad's  or  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey. 

HOTEL   ARRANGEMENTS 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Chel- 
sea, at  the  ocean  end  of  South  Morris  avenue, 
Chelsea,  Atlantic  City.     The  following  rates 
have  been  offered  by  this  hotel : 
One  person  in  a  room,   without  bath,  $3.50 

per  day. 
Two  persons  in  a  room,  without  bath,  each, 

$3.  per  day. 

One  person  in  a  room,  with  bath,  $4.50  per  day. 
Two  persons  in  a  room,  with  bath,  each,  $4 
per  day. 

The  Hotel  Gladstone,  which  is  just  across 
the  street  from  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  at  Brighton 
avenue   and   the   Boardwalk,   Chelsea,   offers 
the  following  rates: 
One  person  in  a  room,  without  bath,  $2.50 

per  day. 
Two  persons  in  a  room,  without  bath,  each, 

$2.50  per  day. 

One  person  in  a  room,  with  bath,  $3.50  per  day. 
Two  persons  in  a  room,  with  bath,  each,  $3.50 
per  day. 

Members  and  their  friends  who  wish  rooms 
reserved  are  requested  to  write  direct  to  the 
hotel.  Postal  cards  are  enclosed  with  cir- 
culars for  this  purpose.  Persons  desiring  to 
obtain  special  rates  for  a  week  or  longer  are 
requested  to  correspond  with  the  proprietor. 

Members  of  other  library  clubs  and  friends 
in  adjacent  states  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present  and  to  take  part  in  the  meeting. 
The  outline  of  the  program  follows. 
First  Session,  Hotel  Chelsea,  March  19,  8:30  p.m. 

Chairman:   Mr.   Charles  A.   George 
Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  Franklin  P.  Stoy,  Mayor 

of  Atlantic  City. 
Response  by  the  Chairman. 
Popular  education  in  literature,  Mr.   Stockton  Axon, 

Prc  fessor  of  English,   Princeton  University. 
What    the    municipality    expects    in    return    for    the 
money  appropriated   for  library  purposes,  Mr.   Ed- 
ward L.  Kagenbach. 
Second  Session,  Hotel  Chelsea,  March  20,  10:30  p.m. 

Chairman:   Mr.  Arthur  Low  Bailey 
The   Celtic  revival,   Cornelius  Weygandt,   Ph.D.,   As- 
sistant Professor  of  English,  University  of   Penn- 
sylvania. 

How   can   the  use  of  books  and  library  catalogs  be 
made  a  subject  of  study  in  normal  schools?.  Miss 
Ada   F.    Liveright,   Librarian    Pedagogical   Library, 
Beard  of  Public  Education,  Philadelphia. 
The  experimental  temptation  of  the  attractive  power 
of  books  vs.  the  librarian's  method,  Mr.   Montrose 
T.    Moses. 
Third  Session,  Hotel  Chelsea,  March  20,  8:30  p.m. 

Chairman :  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Anderson 
Book  matters  at  home  and  abroad,    Ernest   C.   Rich- 
ardson, Ph.  D.,  Librarian,  Princeton  University. 
Paper   (title  to  be  announced  later),  Miss  Mary  W. 
Plummer,  Director,  Pratt  Institute  Library  School, 
Brccklyn     New    York. 

School  methods  and  library  work,  George  Twitmyer, 
Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Announcement  of  the  Travel  Committee  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  Boston  Book  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

ARTHUR    Low    BAILEY,    President,    Pennsylvania 

Library  Club. 

EDITH   BRINKMANN,   Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Li- 
brary Club. 

CHARLES  A.   GEORGE,   President,   New  Jersey  Li- 
brary sKsociation. 

JOHN  M.  ROGERS    Secretary,  New  Jersey  Library 
Association. 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 

THE  recent  election  held  by  the  members 
of  the  American  Library  Institute  resulted 
as  follows : 

Members  of  the  Institute  board:  W.  T. 
Peoples,  New  York  City;  Thomas  L.  Mont- 
gomery, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Elected  to  succeed  themselves  for  a  term 
beginning  1909:  Melvil  Dewey,  Lake  Placid 
Club,  N.  Y. ;  W.  R.  Eastman,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 

C.  H.  Gould,  Montreal,  Canada ;  T.  W.  Koch, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  E.  C.  Richardson,  Prince- 
ton,  N.  J. ;   Thorvald   Solberg,   Washington, 

D.  C. 

Additional  Fellows  elected,  terms  to  be  de- 
cided by  lot:  W.  L.  Brown,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
F.  A.  Hutchins,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Andrew 
Keogh,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Cornelia  Marvin, 
Salem,  Ore.;  A.  S!  Root,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Alice 
S.  Tyler,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Purd  B.  Wright, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Hmerican  %ibrars  association 

The  Executive  Board  has  voted  to  hold 
the  3ist  annual  conference  of  the  American 
Library  Association  at  Bretton  Woods,  New 
Hampshire,  in  the  White  Mountains,  on 
June  28- July  4,  1909.  Headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Mt.  Washington  House,  with  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  House,  just  across  the  valley,  with- 
in 10  minutes'  walk  and  under  the  same  man- 
agement, also  available  for  overflow. 

The  travel  committee  is  already  planning 
attractive  post-conferences,  including  a  coach- 
ing trip  of  several  days  through  the  moun- 
tains with  a  final  sojourn  at  the  seashore  for 
those  who  desire  it.  It  was  felt  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  that  a  distinctly  eastern  con- 
ference is  quite  in  order  this  year.  There 
has  been  but  one  meeting  since  1903  east  of 
Chicago  and  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  with- 
in five  years  the  Association  has  met  twice 
on  the  Mississippi  river,  once  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  once  in  the  South. 

In  1890  the  conference  was  held  at 
Fabyans,  within  sight  of  the  Mt.  Washington 
Hotel,  with  an  attendance  of  242,  a  number 
which  was  easily  the  largest  ever  assembled 
at  an  A.  L.  A.  meeting,  and  one  not  ex- 
ceeded (except  at  the  World's  Fair  meeting 
in  Chicago)  until  the  record-setting  meeting 
at  Cleveland  in  1896. 

This  fact,  taken  with  the  recollection  that 
the  two  largest  conferences  ever  held  have 
met  in  New  England,  Magnolia  in  1902  and 
Narragansett  Pier  in  1906,  seems  to  augur 
well  for  a  large  meeting.  Further  particulars 
as  to  the  conference  will  be  given  in  the 
March  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  and  in  an  early  num- 
ber of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

Lack  of  suitable  hotel  accommodations  in 
Louisville  is  the  cause  of  the  Association's 
withdrawal  from  its  decision  for  a  Louisville 
conference. 


State  Xibrarp  Commissions 


LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 
MIDWINTER   MEETING 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  League  of 
Library  Commissions  was  held  in  Chicago, 
Jan.  4-6,  1909,  at  the  Stratford  Hotel.  There 
was  an  average  attendance  at  all  the  sessions 
of  nearly  50,  including  18  active  commission 
workers,  7  members  of  library  commission 
board's,  6  representatives  of  library  schools,, 
and  the  remaining  number  librarians  and 
others  interested  in  library  matters.  Ten 
commissions  were  represented:  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin.  In  addition  there  were  repre- 
sentatives from  Illinois,  Kansas  and  New 
York. 

The  first  session  opened  on  Monday  after- 
noon, Jan.  4.  The  president,  Mrs.  Percival 
Sneed,  of  Georgia,  being  unable  to  attend, 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Howe,  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa, 
member  of  the  Iowa  Library  Commission 
and  first  vice-president  of  the  League,  pre- 
sided. Miss  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  chair- 
man of  the  Publication  committee,  presented 
the  report  of  that  committee.  Since  the 
A.  L.  A.  meeting  several  important  publi- 
cations have  appeared,  notably  the  pamphlet 
on  "Small  library  buildings,"  by  Cornelia 
Marvin,  published  for  the  League  by  the  A. 
L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  and  the  list  of  Nor- 
wegian books  compiled  by  Arne  Kildal  issued 
in  the  series  of  Foreign  book-lists.  The 
1908  year-book  of  the  League,  whic^i  empha- 
sizes the  work  of  travelling  libraries,  was 
ready  for  distribution  at  the  meeting.  Pro- 
gress was  reported  on  the  list  of  Swedish 
books  and  the  pamphlet  on  mending  and 
binding,  and  plans  of  the  'committee  for  fur- 
ther publications  were  outlined. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  travelling 
library  statistics  appointed  at  the  Minnetonka 
conference  was  given  by  Miss  Margaret  W. 
Brown,  librarian  of  the  Iowa  Travelling 
Library.  Miss  Brown  stated1  that  no  satis- 
factory recommendation  could  be  made,  but 
submitted  a  list  of  questions  as  a  basis  for 
discussion.  These  questions  were  taken  up 
point  by  point,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
favored  the  general  adoption  of  a  system  of 
records,  which  should  give  the  number  of 
places  or  organizations  served,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  loaned'  from  the  travelling 
library  central  office  as  a  basis  for  compari- 
son, rather  than  statistics  of  circulation.  It 
was  moved  that  the  League  should  print  a 
limited  number  of  blanks  tabulated  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  to 
be  used  by  the  various  travelling  library 
systems.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
committee  with  power  to  act. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was  occu- 
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pied  by  a  round-table  report  of  recent  activ- 
ities undertaken  by  various  commissions. 

In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Bascom,  editor  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  presented  the  results 
of  the  recent  questionnaire  regarding  pro- 
posed changes  in  this  list.  An  interesting 
discussion  followed  as  to  the  value  of  the 
cataloging  data,  the  advisability  of  including 
more  fiction  and  children's  books,  and  the 
possibility  of  giving  comparative  notes.  The 
majority  of  commission  workers  urged  that 
the  chief  value  of  the  list  was  to  the  small 
library,  and'  agreed  on  maintaining  a  conserv- 
ative position  as  to  new  children's  books  and 
current  fiction. 

A  discussion  of  Library  commision  laws 
was  next  taken  up,  and  a  committee  of  three, 
with  Mr.  Hadley,  of  Indiana,  as  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  recommendations 
as  to  the  essential  points  to  be  covered  in  a 
model  library  commission  law. 

Miss  Tyler,  of  Iowa,  was  then  called  upon 
to  report  as  to  the  recommendations  made  to 
the  Country  Life  Commission  regarding  par- 
cels post.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Miss 
Tyler,  Iowa ;  Miss  Templeton,  Nebraska,  and 
Mr.  Legler,  Wisconsin,  had  been  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  League.  The  matter 
had  been  presented  to  the  Commission  by  va- 
rious League  representatives  at  the  meetings 
held  in  Omaha,  St.  Paul  and  Madison,  and 
a  petition  had  also  been  sent  to  the  Commis- 
sioners asking  them  to  include  in  their  report 
a  recommendation  for  the  parcels  post  to 
facilitate  a  wide  distribution  of  books  for 
home  study  in  rural  communities  by  enabling 
librarians  to  send  individual  volumes  to  pat- 
rons on  rural  routes,  and  further  protesting 
against* the  proposed  limitation  of  parcels 
post  to  ii  pound's.  It  was  moved  that  the 
committee  be  continued  as  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  increase  its  number  if 
necessary. 

The  meeting  concluded  on  Wednesday 
morning  with  an  executive  session  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  program  for  the  A.  L.  A.  meet- 
ing, necessary  changes  in  the  constitution  of 
the  League,  and  other  matters  of  business. 
Mr.  Legler  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Billings 
regarding  the  proposed  restrictions  on  impor- 
tation of  books,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted 
protesting  against  any  additional  restriction 
on  importation  of  books  for  libraries. 

The  members  of  the  League  were  the 
guests  of  the  Chicago  Library  Club  at  their 
annual  social  meeting,  held  at  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  on  Tuesday  evening.  On 
Wednesday  noon,  the  Library  Bureau  enter- 
tained the  visiting  librarians  at  their  factory 
at  Diversey  Boulevard. 

CLARA  F.  BALDWIN,  Secretary. 

YEAR-BOOK 

The  1908  year-book  of  the  League  of  Li- 
brary Com-Tiissions,  compiled  by  Miss  Clara 
F.  Bcldwin,  covers  84  p.,  is  the  third  year- 


book published  by  the  League,  and  fol- 
lows the  plan  of  previous  issues  in  its  efforts 
"to  furnish  a  convenient  handbook  regarding 
the  organization  and  work  of  each  commis- 
sion, with  special  emphasis  on  travelling  li- 
braries and  a  complete  directory  of  commis- 
sion workers."  Single  copies  of  the  1908  year- 
book may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary 
of  the  League  for  25  c.  each,  and  ic  may  be 
sold  in  quantities  of  20  or  more  at  15  c.  each. 

MAPYLAND  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Commission; 
appears  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  i,  1908. 
It  gives  in  brief  the  report  of  the  field  secre- 
tary, J.  Herbert  Stabler,  during  two  months 
spent  in  library  visiting  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  western  shore  of  the  state.  Owing 
to  the  limited'  funds  of  the  Commission  only 
a  short  space  of  time  can  be  given  to  this 
important  work.  Mr.  Stabler  worked  in 
Carroll,  Frederick,  Washington,  Montgomery, 
Prince  George's  and  Howard  counties.  He 
organized  two  library  associations,  one  at 
Mt.  Airy  and  one  at  Westminster,  and  visited 
in  all  35  towns,  establishing  many  travelling 
library  stations.  In  Maryland,  Mr.  Stabler 
reports,  that  libraries  are  on  the  whole  few 
and  far  between  and  not  generally  live  and 
effective,  but  that  the  people  are  fond  of 
reading,  although  their  reading  seems  to  be  of 
an  indiscriminate  nature.  It  is  for  the  Com- 
mission to  foster  this  taste  and  develop  it 
along  better  lines.  The  teachers  have  shown 
themselves  responsive  to  the  needs  for  better 
library  facilities  in  their  schools,  and  several 
travelling  library  stations  were  established  by 
Mr.  Stabler  in  schoolhouses. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  notes  the  li- 
brary legislation  in  Maryland  during  the  1908 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  proposed 
amended  law  with  reference  to  the  library 
commission's  powers  was  not  passed.  There 
was  enacted  legislation  necessary  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  to  Baltimore 
for  the  branches  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Li- 
brary 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  considerable  work 
has  been  accomplished  for  the  blind  of  Mary- 
land, the  number  of  blind  readers  having  in- 
creased from  12  to  32.  The  number  of  books 
borrowed  by  blind  readers  was  157.  During 
the  year  108  travelling  libraries  were  sent  to 
19  of  the  23  counties. 

The  expenses  of  the  Commission  from  Oct. 
i,  1907,  to  Oct.  i,  1908,  have  been  as  follows : 
drayage  and  freight,  $116.32;  postage,  $13.05: 
printing  and  stationery,  $85.75 ;  clerical  work 
of  secretary's  office,  cataloging,  etc.,  $117.90; 
binding,  $6.15;  books,  $144.52;  travelling  ex- 
penses and  salary  of  field  secretary,  $261.65. 

The  services  of  Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  one  of 
the  aWest  and  most  experienced  organizers 
in  the  United  States,  have  been  eng:u:«l 
for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Farr  will  act  as 
field  secretary  and  library  organizer  for  1909. 
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State  OLtbratE  associations 

Ll STRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    LIBRARY   ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  Jan.  13,  1909,  in  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  Public  Library.  The  at- 
tendance was  about  80.  The  secretary  read 
the  minutes  of  the  December  meeting  and 
announced  the  election  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  following  members  :  Miss  Mabel 
Archibald,  of  the  Public  Library,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Bowerman;  Miss  Harriet  W.  Sewall, 
Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
proposed  by  Miss  Hawks;  Miss  Marion 
Wakeby,  Public  Documents  Library,  proposed 
by  Miss  Hartwell ;  Miss  Marguerite  C. 
Wright,  Library  of  Congress,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Waters,  and  Miss  Edith  A.  Wright,  Li- 
brary of  Bureau  of  Education,  proposed  by 
Miss  Woodin.  The  report  of  the  auditor 
(Mr.  C.  P.  P.  Vitz)  followed  and  was  ap- 
proved. 

The  president  then  introduced  Lieut.  W.  E. 
Safford,  who  read  as  the  paper  for  the  even- 
ing "The  library  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son." After  a  few  words  of  thanks  in  behalf 
of  the  society  to  Lieut.  Safford  for  his  very 
interesting  paper,  the  president  brought  the 
formal  part  of  the  meeting  to  a  close.  The 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  meet- 
ing the  speaker  and  in  examining  the  volumes 
from  his  collection  of  Stevensonia  which  he 
had  brought  with  him. 

CARL  P.  P.  VITZ,  Secretary. 

FLORIDA    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Florida  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Florida  Educational  Association  con- 
ference, at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Dec.  30-31,  1908. 
There  are  so  few  library  workers  in  the 
state  that  an  independent  session  is  not  yet 
practicable. 

Addresses  before  the  Educational  Associa- 
tion were  delivered  by  W.  D.  Carn,  of  Ocala, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Marion  County, 
who  will  represent  his  county  at  the  next 
session  of  the  state  legislature  on  the  subject 
"Some  needed  library  legislation  for  Florida," 
and  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Apthorp,  librarian  of 
the  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee, 
on  the  subject  "Reference  work  with  college 
students." 

At  the  business  session  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  for  the  coming  year :  presi- 
dent, Miss  Mary  W.  Apthorp,  librarian  State 
College  for  Women,  Tallahassee ;  vice-presi- 
dent, M.  B.  Hadley,  librarian  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Miss  Mollie  B.  Gibson,  children's  librarian, 
Public  Library,  Jacksonville. 


MASSACHUSETTS    LIBRARY    CLUB 

The  winter  (ogth)  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  was  held  at  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  Club  and  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Jan.  21  and  22. 

The  session  opened  on  Thursday  morning 
with  a  book  talk  consisting  of  five-minute 
discussions  of  recent  important  and  doubtful 
books.  Mr.  Morris  Carter,  of  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  spoke  first,  on  the  im- 
portance of  art  books  to  the  average  library, 
and  discussed  notable  titles. 

Miss  Louise  Prouty,  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  then  spoke  on  "Fairy  tales,"  dividing 
them  into  two  classes,  originals  and  collec- 
tions. The  collections  are  now  in  preponder- 
ance. These  are  to  be  judged  by  what  stories 
they  include,  what  versions  of  these  stories 
they  give,  and  the  general  make-up  of  the 
book. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Bigelow,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  spoke  of  the 
methods  employed  in  selecting  technical  books 
for  the  Institute.  The  professor  at  the  head 
of  each  department  is  responsible  for  the  se- 
lection of  books  on  his  subject.  The  libra- 
rian, however,  from  lists  of  books  received 
and  from  technical  periodicals,  picks  out  titles 
which  seem  to  him  desirable  and  sends  them 
with  data  to  the  heads  of  the  departments 
for  approval.  Dr.  Bigelow  spoke  of  the  pe- 
riodicals Science  and  Nature  as  being  espe- 
cially useful  for  reviews. 

Dr.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  advisability  of  li- 
brarians consulting  specialists  in  purchasing 
new  books. 

Several  books  were  then  briefly  described 
by  various  speakers. 

An  amusing  poem,  "Public  documents,"  by 
Mr.  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  was  read  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  Jr.,  which  is  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

There  was  discussion  on  the  schedule  of 
prices  charged  by  the  Wilson  Company  for 
the  Readers'  Guide,  libraries  paying  $6,  $8, 
$10  and  $12  for  it,  according  to  the  number 
of  periodicals  taken,  and  the  income  of  the 
library.  A  committee  of  three,  Dr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Faxon  of  the  Boston  Book  Co.,  and 
Mr.  Dougherty  of  the  Waltham  Public  Li- 
brary, was  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
and  report  at  the  Friday  morning  session. 

At  the  Thursday  afternoon  session  Mrs. 
Margaret  Deland  spoke  on  "The  change  in 
the  feminine  ideal."  Her  paper  was  one  of 
great  interest,  but  lack  of  space  forbids  quo- 
tation here. 

Following  Mrs.  Deland's  paper,  there  was 
a  round  table  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Robbins,  of  Simmons  College.  The  follow- 
ing topics  and  questions  were  discussed :  Is 
it  true  that  the  price  of  labor  and  material 
has  increased  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
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five  cents  apiece  to  the  price  of  binding 
books  ? ;  Some  advice  about  the  possibility  of 
guarding  against  the  mutilation  of  news- 
papers and  magazines;  Is  there  any  possible 
use  for  old  Readers'  Guides?;  The  advis- 
ability of  leaving  off  not  only  hook  numbers 
but  class  numbers  from  the  backs  of  books; 
The  advisability  of  binding  periodicals  which 
have  no  indexes,  and  which  are  not  indexed 
in  the  periodical  indexes ;  How  valuable  do 
small  libraries  find  the  Library  Art  Club  ? ; 
Methods  of  getting  back  overdue  books,  when 
the  library  messenger  has  been  unsuccessful. 

The  meetings  of  the  day  were  followed  by 
a  dinner  at  6.15,  at  which  the  attendance  was 
172.  The  president,  Mr.  Ballard,  read  a  letter 
from  Mayor  Hibbard  regretting  that  he  could 
not  be  present.  Colonel  Benton,  who  repre- 
sented Mayor  Hibbard,  was  then  introduced 
and  spoke  on  the  position  of  trustees.  Other 
speakers  were  Mr.  William  C.  Lane,  librarian 
of  Harvard  University;  Mr.  John  C.  Schwab, 
librarian  of  Yale  University;  Mr.  Benjamin 
Goodridge,  Miss  Katherine  P.  Loring,  Mr.  J. 
Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  and  General  Morris 
Schaff,  well  known  as  the  author  of  "The 
spirit  of  old  West  Point."  Mr.  Sam  Walter 
Foss  read  an  original  poem. 

On  Friday  morning  the  question  of  a  spring 
meeting  was  brought  before  the  club.  It  was 
A'oted  to  hold  a  one-day  meeting  early  in  May 
at  some  place  not  far  from  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  This  meeting,  which  is  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  club,  is  to  take  the  place 
of  the  proposed  two  days'  meeting  at  Pitts- 
field.  The  change  in  plans  was  made  because 
of  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Faxon  that  the 
American  Library  Association  was  to  meet 
at  the  White  Mountains  in  June,  instead  of 
at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  question  of  a  uniform  rate  of  postage 
for  library  bulletins  was  then  discussed.  It 
was  stated  that  a  committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association  was  taking  up  the  matter 
with  the  postal  authorities ;  it  was  voted  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Club  to  co-operate 
with  the  American  Library  Association  com- 
mittee in  securing  a  uniform  rate  of  postage 
for  library  bulletins.  The  following  commit- 
tee was  appointed :  Mr.  William  P.  Cutter, 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Mr.  William  C. 
Lane. 

Following  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Albert 
Garvin,  warden  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Prison  at  Wethersfield,  spoke  on  the  work  of 
libraries  in  public  institutions,  including 
prisons  and  asylums.  Mr.  Garvin  said:  "The 
state  of  Connecticut  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $500  for  the  library  in  the  state 
prison.  The  library  contains  7000  volumes, 
31  per  cent,  of  which  is  fiction.  In  each  cell 
of  the  prison  there  is  a  library  catalog  and  a 
slate  on  which  names  of  books  desired  are 
M-'itten.  The  inmates  of  the  prison  read, 


during  the  past  year,  an  average  of  45  books 
each.  The  following  books  were  especially 
popular:  The  life  of  Jerry  McAuley'  (taken 
out  26  times  in  the  past  18  months),  'The  life 
of  Helen  Keller'  (taken  out  22  times),  The 
life  of  Lincoln"  (taken  out  19  times),  and 
The  life  of  McKinley'  (17  times).  Smith's 
Training  for  citizenship'  was  read  33  times, 
and  Roosevelt's  'Hunting  trips  of  a  ranch- 
man' 20  times.  Lord's  'Beacon  lights  of  his- 
tory' was  read  71  times,  while  Parkman's 
works  were  untouched.  Shakespeare  was  very 
popular,  but  no  one  wanted  Shelley,  Cooper, 
Coleridge,  or  Mrs.  Browning." 

A  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Garvin,  in 
closing  the  discussion  said  :  "When  librarians 
are  more  interested  in  their  prison  libraries 
conditions  will  be  bettered.  In  my  own  ex- 
perience no  librarians  have  ever  volunteered 
to  help,  but  they  are  always  willing  to  come 
when  asked." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board,  held 
at  the  close  of  the  session,  it  was  voted  to 
send  to  the  Boston  Herald  the  following 
communication : 

The  Executive  Board,  representing  the  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  Library  Club  wishes  to  thank  the 
Boston  Herald  for  discontinuing  the  colored  supple- 
ment to  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Herald. 

Colored  supplements  have  long  offended  public 
taste,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Herald  in  doing  away 
with  such  an  objectionable  feature  is  to  be  com- 
mended. It  is  hoped  that  other  newspapers  will 
follow  this  lead. 

GERTRUDE  E.  FORREST,  Recorder. 
TENNESSEE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennes- 
see Library  Association  was  held  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Jan.  12-13. 

Hon.  James  S.  Brown,  mayor  of  Nashville, 
opened  the  morning  session  of  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  Jan.  12,  with  an  address  of  wel- 
come. He  talked  appreciatively  of  the  work 
the  library  is  doing  for  the  city  of  Nashville 
in  a  civic  way.  Mayor  Brown  invited  the 
guests  present  to  visit  interesting  places  in 
Nashville  and  welcomed  them  to  the  city. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Weber,  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools,  was  next  called  upon  to  greet 
the  strangers  and  invited  them  to  the  schools. 
Prof.  Weber  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  high 
school,  and  then  dwelt  on  what  a  library 
could  do  to  aid  the  schools,  and  insisted  that 
if  the  schools  taught  a  child  but  to  read  the 
library  could  give  him  books  and  really  edu- 
cate him. 

President  G.  H.  Baskette  responded  with 
cordial  greeting  and  outlined  something  of 
the  work  the  Library  Association  is  attempt- 
ing to  do.  Mr.  Baskette  introduced  Mrs.  E. 
G.  Buford,  of  Buford  College,  who  gave  a 
paper  on  "A  liberal  education." 

Next  on  the  program  was  "Reports  on 
library  work  in  colleges  for  young  women." 
These  reports  were  of  great  interest  and 
showed  that  work  is  being  done  along  library 
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lines  in  five  girls'  schools,  and  a  rather  strong 
interest  manifested.  The  general  idea  pre- 
vailed that  a  better  report  would  be  made 
next  year,  showing  a  desire  for  growth. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  day  the  main 
subject  was  "Needed  library  legislation." 
Miss  Lauderdale,  of  Nashville,  led  the  dis- 
cussion, and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Perkins,  of  Knoxville,  Miss  Dunlap,  of  Chat- 
tanooga, Miss  Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  of 
Nashville,  and  about  five  others.  The  next 
subject,  "Federation  of  women's  clubs  and 
libraries,"  being  so  closely  allied  to  the  "Li- 
brary legislation,"  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  club 
ladies  to  speak  before  any  action  was  taken  in 
regard  to  legislation.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Beard,  for 
years  president  of  the  Federation,  spoke  first, 
and  made  a  clear,  strong  plea  for  a  library 
commission.  She  spoke  forcefully  of  the  neces- 
sity of  state  sanction  of  the  travelling  library 
movement.  Mrs.  Beard  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Lillian  Johnson,  of  Memphis,  Mrs.  George 
Blake,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Charles 
Perkins,  Mr.  Baskette,  Prof.  Wharton  Jones 
and  others.  After  a  long  discussion,  three 
bills  were  decided  upon  to  be  placed  before 
the  legislature.  No.  i,  entitled  "An  enabling 
act,"  which  is  to  allow  any  town  in  the  state 
to  tax  itself  for  maintaining  a  library  if  it  so 
chooses;  No.  2,  "A  library  commission  bill," 
which  is  to  form  the  usual  library  commission 
for  the  state,  and  No.  3,  "A  bill  to  appro- 
priate $2500  yearly  for  the  state  library  to 
send  out  small  travelling  libraries  through- 
out the  state  to  the  schools."  The  president 
then  appointed  a  legislative  committee. 

In  the  evening  was  held  a  joint  session  of 
the  Tennessee  Library  Association  and  the 
Tennessee  Public  School  Officers'  Associa- 
tion. These  joint  meetings  are  always  held 
in  order  to  create  an  interest  throughout  the 
state  in  the  library  movement  among  the 
teachers.  The  keynote  of  the  meetings  is 
co-operation  of  the  two  branches  of  educa- 
tional work,  library  and  school.  A  paper  on 
"School  libraries  and  how  to  promote  them 
by  legislation"  was  read  by  President  G.  H. 
Baskette,  of  Nashville.  This  paper  was  fol- 
lowed by  discussion.  "Story  telling"  was  the 
next  phase  of  the  program,  and  it  was 
treated  from  two  points  of  view;  "The  story 
hour  in  the  public  schools,"  by  Prof.  Wharton 
S.  Jones,  of  Memphis,  and  a  story  to  illus- 
trate it  from  Miss  Mary  Myers, "  of  Nash- 
ville ;  "The  story  hour  in  the  public  library," 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Morrison,  of  Nashville,  who 
tells  stories  to  the  library  children  Saturday 
afternoons.  Dr.  Morrison  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Wright,  who  also  tells  Uncle 
Remus  stories  to  the  library  children. 

The  Wednesday  morning  meeting  was 
purely  library  round-table  work.  Papers 
were  read  on  cataloging,  order  cards,  acces- 
sion book,  Congress  cards,  subject  headings, 
etc.,  and  a  general  discussion  ensued  in  which 


opinions  were  exchanged  with  pronounced 
helpfulness.  Cataloging  magazines  and  ar- 
ranging indexes  and  contents  next  came  up 
for  discussion.  Mr.  Liston  Lewis,  of  the  Nash- 
ville Library,  made  a  most  forceful  talk  on 
the  intricacies  of  indexes  and  contents  of 
magazines,  and  made  a  strong  plea  to  have 
some  uniformity  in  the  publication  of  maga- 
zine indexes  and  contents.  Miss  Vought,  of 
Knoxville,  moved  that  Mr.  Lewis  draw  up  a 
suitable  resolution  to  that  effect  to  be  laid 
before  the  A.  L.  A.  from  the  members  of  the 
Tennessee  Library  Association.  Following  is 
the  resolution : 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Tennessee  Library  Asso- 
ciation earnestly  urges  that  the  American  Library 
Association  endeavor  to  induce  publishers  to  adopt 
a  uniform  system  of  publishing  the  contents  and 
indexes  of  magazines  so  as  to  facilitate  the  binding 
of  volumes  and  avoid  the  placing  of  indexes  in  the 
wrong  volumes,  or  the  delay  consequent  upon  hold- 
ing volume?  from  the  bindery  until  the  proper  in- 
dexes have  been  received. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
program  was  the  next  symposium:  "Short 
reports  concerning  library  movements."  The 
asking  of  reports  from  the  small  towns  is 
creating  an  interest  in  libraries  which  has 
manifested  itself  in  many  letters  of  inquiry. 
After  a  general  discussion  there  was  an  elec- 
tion of  officers  as  follows :  president  G.  H. 
Baskette,  Nashville;  ist  vice-president,  Mr. 
Charles  Johnston,  Memphis;  2d  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Mary  Skeffington,  Nashville;  3d 
vice-president,  Miss  Margaret  Dunlap,  Chat- 
tanooga; secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss  Mary 
Hannah  Johnson,  Nashville ;  executive  com- 
mittee: Miss  Jennie  Lauderdale,  Nashville, 
chairman ;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Beard,  Memphis ;  Miss 
Margaret  Dunlap,  Chattanooga;  Prof.  Whar- 
ton S.  Jones,  Memphis ;  legislative  committee : 
Miss  Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  chairman ;  Miss 
Mary  R.  Skeffington,  Miss  Jennie  E.  Lauder- 
dale, Mr.  Charles  D.  Johnston,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Baskette. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Tennessee  Library 
Association  and  Story  Teller's  League  was 
the  feature  for  Wednesday  afternoon.  Miss 
Will  Allen  Dromgoole,  Tennessee's  most  dis- 
tinguished writer,  gave  a  talk  on  "The  story 
writer  and  the  library,"  after  which  she  told 
some  darky  stories.  Miss  Helen  Wise  then 
gave  a  paper  on  "The  story  teller's  league  and 
the  library."  After  Miss  Wise's  paper  there 
was  a  general  discussion  and  stories  by  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Miss  Oemig,  Prof.  Jones  and  Mrs. 
Farabough. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  the  officers  of  the 
Tennessee  Library  Association  that  the  work 
is  growing  and  is  making  more  friends  for 
the  library  interests  each  year.  There  being 
no  further  business,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  Chattanooga  at  some  time 
in  1910,  the  time  to  be  decided  by  the  execu- 
tive committee. 

MARY  HANNAH  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 
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Xfbran?  Clubs 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Library  Club,  held  Jan.  5,  1909,  in  the  direc- 
tor's rooms  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
was  an  unusual  gala  evening.  There  were 
present  about  150  librarians  and  their  friends, 
the  guests  of  honor  being  the  League  of  Li- 
brary Commissions,  the  heads  of  library 
schools  and  the  other  visiting  librarians  in 
Chicago  at  that  time. 

The  president,  Mr.   Andrews,  made  some 
welcoming    remarks     and     introduced     Miss 
Jessie  Harding,  reader,  who  was  very  enter- 
taining   with    her    clever  monologues.     This 
was  followed  by  refreshments  and  dancing. 
BESS  GOLDBERG,  Secretary. 
INDIANAPOLIS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Indianapolis 
Library  Club  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Indiana  Library  School  at  the  Propylseum, 
and  was  marked  by  a  very  general  discussion 
of  the  best  new  books  which  have  appeared. 
Nine  members  of  the  club  participated  in  book 
reviews. 

Much  interest  had  been  expressed  in  the 
bill  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Ohio 
Library  Association  providing  for  a  state 
examination  of  librarians,  and  Miss  Eliza  G. 
Browning,  president  of  the  club,  who  had 
attended  the  Ohio  Library  Association  meet- 
ing, led  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill. 

The  January  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
in  the  art  room  of  the  Indianapolis  City  Li- 
brary. The  entire  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  "Who's  who."  Three-minute 
talks  were  given  by  a  number  of  club  mem- 
bers, telling  of  a  number  of  former  and  pres- 
ent leaders  in  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. Leaders  in  the  A.  L.  A.  who  were  con- 
sidered were  Dr.  Melvil  Dewey,  C.  A.  Cutter, 
Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  Justin  Winsor,  John  Cotton 
Dana,  Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins  and  Ains- 
wcrth  Spofford. 

Indiana  has  contributed  much  to  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  through  several 
prominent  workers,  and  the  work  of  these 
was  spoken  of  also.  They  included  Dr.  J.  S. 
Billings,  Mr.  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  Miss  Mary 
W.  Plmnmer,  Mr.  Anderson  Hopkins,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Ahern  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Henry.  Those 
who  spoke  during  the  evening  were  Miss 
Carrie  E.  Scott,  Miss  Mary  Zollinger,  Miss 
Otis  Green,  Miss  Bertha  Carter,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Jones,  Miss  Merica  Hoagland,  Miss 
Ella  Saltmarsh  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Brown. 

CHALMERS  HADLEY,  Secretary. 
NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  New  York  and 
Long  Island  Library  Clubs  was  held  with  the 
New  York  Library  Gub  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Aldine  Association,  in  Fifth  avenue,  Jan.  14. 
After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  reports 


the  club  voted  to  hold  the  annual  dinner  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  dinner  com- 
mittee. Twenty-two  new  members  were  then 
elected.  A  proposed  by-law  was  read,  re- 
stricting attendance  at  the  meetings  to  mem- 
bers and  a  limited  number  of  invited  guests. 
This  was  referred  to  the  council.  This  meet- 
ing was  the  second  in  the  New  York  Library 
Club's  series  of  "Outsiders'  meetings,"  and 
was  devoted  to  the  relations  of  libraries  and 
publishers.  Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam 
opened  the  discussion  by  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  copyright,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Marvin  next  took  up  the 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  books  for 
library  use.  He  thought  that  the  author,  pub- 
lisher and  collector  of  books  should  co- 
operate. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Doubleday  was  on  the  pro- 
gram to  discuss  the  question  of  prices  and 
discounts,  but  made  only  a  few  remarks. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  club  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  28,  at  the  Hotel  Marl- 
borough.  About  400  members  and  their 
friends  were  in  attendance,  a  larger  number 
than  the  New  York  Library  Club  has  ever 
gathered  together  for  any  occasion.  The 
president,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  acted  as 
toastmaster,  and  explained  that  the  program 
of  the  evening  carried  out  the  idea  of  the 
year's  programs  of  the  club's  regular  meet- 
ings. An  unusual  feature,  however,  was  the 
presentation  of  an  appropriate  gift  to  each 
speaker  as  he  was  introduced.  The  inimit- 
able gesture  and  the  "Just  wait  a  minute"  or 
"But  first — "  with  which  the  presidential  head 
disappeared  under  the  table  as  soon  as  the 
name  of  the  next  speaker  had  been  an- 
nounced, never  failed  to  provoke  peals  of 
laughter  even  before  the  reappearance  of  the 
smiling  face  and  the  reading  of  the  piece  of 
presentation  poetry  invariably  found  attached 
to  the  present. 

Mr.  Charles  Battell  Loomis,  representing 
the  authors,  read  a  short  story  illustrating 
the  method  of  the  "no  ordinary  man"  in 
writing,  illustrating  and  selling  his  own  ma- 
terial to  the  publisher.  He  received  to  aid  his 
further  labors  in  this  direction  a  can  of  mid- 
night oil  tied  with  blue  and  white  ribbon,  the 
club's  rolors.  He  responded  that  an  author 
is  always  glad  to  see  a  full  dinner  pail. 

Dr.  I.  N.  Funk,  after  expressing  his  appre- 
ciation of  a  new  printing  press  which  the 
president  brought  up  from  under  the  table, 
made  a  plea  for  simplified  spelling  from  the 
publishers'  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Troy  Kinney,  for  the  "team"  as  the 
president  called  them  of  illustrators,  ac- 
knowledged the  usefulness  of  a  foot  of  red, 
white  and  blue  lead  pencil,  and  trusted  that 
with  the  implement  he  might  be  able  to  do 
as  well  as  Mr.  Loomis,  whose  story  had  de- 
scribed the  production  of  a  dozen  p'ictures  in 
an  hour. 
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The  book,  being  written,  illustrated  and 
published,  must  be  well  bound  to  be  accept- 
able to  librarians,  and  Mrs.  K.  E.  Barry, 
of  the  well  known  bindery  of  Cedric  Chivers, 
smiled  her  thanks  for  a  bookish-looking  piece 
of  binding  whose  contents  proved  to  be  un- 
usually sweet,  for  a  book,  and  spoke  for  the 
artistic  and  practical  elements  in  her  pro- 
fession. 

The  architects  were  represented  by  Mr. 
Walter  Cook,  of  the  firm  of  Babb,  Cook  & 
Welsh.  His  gift  was  a  trowel  with  which  to 
lay  the  corner  stones  of  library  buildings. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Holt,  of  the  Independent,  was 
the  grateful  recipient  of  a  pair  of  editorial 
shears  of  sufficient  length  (about  a  yard), 
and  spoke  of  the  attempt  of  his  magazine,  as 
of  all  similar  ones,  to  be  of  use  to  librarians 
in  the  selection  of  books. 

The  president  then  called  upon  Miss  Sarah 
Askew,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Library 
Commission,  for  some  of  her  Uncle  Remus 
stories. 

ELIZABETH  L.  FOOTE,  Secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  second  meeting  of  the  season  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  Jan.  n,  1909,  at  the  H. 
Josephine  Widener  Branch  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia.  Upon  motion,  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
was  omitted.  After  announcing  the  election 
of  Miss  Helen  F.  Robinson  to  membership, 
and  giving  an  outline  of  the  arrangemnts  so 
far  completed  for  the  I3th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  and  the  New 
Jersey  Library  Association  at  the  Hotel  Chel- 
sea, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Mr.  Bailey  presented 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Montrose  J. 
Moses,  dramatic  editor  of  The  Reader. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  experimental  temp- 
tation of  the  attractive  power  of  books  versus 
the  librarian's  method"  Mr.  Moses  read  an 
able  and  interesting  paper  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  work  with  children  in  public  li- 
braries. He  contrasted  the  standards  by  which 
the  publisher,  the  librarian  and  the  reader 
compare  in  the  attractiveness  of  books.  In  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  work  with  children,  Mr. 
Moses  stated  that  this  was  divided  into  three 
phases :  the  books,  the  children,  whose  volun- 
tary desire  to  read  was  one  of  the  rare  fac- 
tors given  the  librarian  to  work  upon,  and 
the  librarian  herself.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  the  children's  department  of  a  public 
library  occupied  a  special  field,  and  should 
not  encroach  upon  those  of  the  school  and 
of  the  social  settlement. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Moses'  address  there 
was  a  discussion  as  to  how  far  children 
should  be  assisted  in  their  choice  of  books. 
The  speaker  was  then  given  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  by  the  club,  after  which  the  meeting 
was  adjourned.  A  reception  was  held  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  the  library  after  the  meeting. 
EDITH  BRINKMANN,  Secretary. 


Scbools  an& 
Classes 


CARNEGIE     LIBRARY     OF     PITTSBURGH 

TRAINING   SCHOOL  FOR  CHIL- 

DREN'S  LIBRARIANS 

The  school  now  offers  a  special  course  in 
Bibliography  of  children's  books.  This  is  a 
one-year  course,  and  combines  all  the  first- 
year  courses  in  general  library  work  with 
courses  in  book  selection  for  children  and  the 
second  year  cataloging,  together  with  special 
problems  and  practice  work  in  book  selec- 
tion, cataloging  and  list  making  for  teachers 
and  children.  The  same  number  of  hours  of 
practice  work  is  required  for  this  course  as  is 
required  in  the  regular  first  year  course. 

The  entrance  requirements  for  this  course 
are  the  same  as  for  the  first-year  students. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses  on  Jan.  n  lectured 
to  the  class  on  "Social  forces  in  children's 
literature/'  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  before  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club 
on  "The  experimental  temptation,  or,  the  at- 
tractive power  of  books,"  continuing  the  sub- 
ject of  children's  reading. 

Mr.  Arne  Kildal,  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, lectured  on  Jan.  25  on  "Norway  and 
Norwegian  libraries." 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  librarian  of  the  Wil- 
mington Institute  Free  Library,  on  Feb.  I 
gave  the  class  a  helpful  talk  on  book  binding. 

The  students  also  attended  the  lecture 
given  at  the  Institute  Jan.  7  by  Mr.  Garrett 
P.  Serviss  on  the  Shakespeare  country. 

ALICE  B.  KROEGER,  Director. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The    following   tentative    dates   have   been 
fixed    for    the    special    course    in    Children's 
work: 
Feb.  27.  —  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  Inroductory 

lecture. 
Mar.  i.  —  Miss  Annie  T.  Eaton,  Story  telling 

(i  lecture). 
Mar.  4-5.  —  Miss  Frances  J.  Olcott,  Adminis- 

tration of  children's  rooms  (4  lectures). 
Mar.  8-10.  —  Miss  Clara  W.  Hunt,  Selection 

of  children's  books  (5  lectures). 

Librarians  and  assistants  in  actual  library 
work  in  New  York  state  are  admitted  to  this 
special  course  free  of  charge  ;  to  those  out- 
side the  state  a  fee  of  $4  for  the  n  lectures 
will  be  charged.  All  who  expect  to  attend 
the  lectures  are  requested  to  write  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  registrar  of  the  school. 

The  following  lectures  have  recently  been 
delivered  before  the  school  : 

Jan.  15  and  16,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  ;  two  lectures  on  the 
administration  of  large  libraries,  illustrated 
by  discussions  of  specific  features  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  staff  organization, 
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branch  libraries,  reading  lists,  and  library 
finances,  including  the  preparation  of  a  li- 
brary budget. 

Jan.  20,  Mr.  Arne  Kildal,  B.L.S.  '07,  now  of 
the  Library  of  Congress ;  Norway  and  Nor- 
wegian libraries  (i  lecture). 

Feb.  i,  Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  '92,  director 
of  the  Simmons  College  Library  School ;  one 
lecture,  describing  in  detail  the  purposes  and 
work  of  the  Simmons  College  Library  School. 
The  members  of  the  .present  senior  class 
have  selected  the  following  subjects  for  their 
graduation  bibliographies : 
Blanchard,  Linn  R.  English  fiction  dealing 

with  stage  life  (selected  annotated  list). 
Coffin,  Helen.    Index  to  New  York  state  doc- 
uments, 1777-1830. 

Gray,  Florence  B.     American  colonial  furni- 
ture. 
Phipps,  Gertrude  E.     English  cathedrals    (a 

popular  treatment). 
Strong,  George  F.    Jane  Austen. 
Wheeler,  Joseph  L.    Trades  and  manufactures. 
Wilson,  Mabel  Z.    Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

PERSONAL   NOTES 

Miss  Helen  B.  Gracie,  1900,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Order  department, 
University  of  Illinois  Library. 

Mr.  D.  Ashley  Hooker,  1906-7,  has  been 
engaged  as  assistant  in  the  Catalog  depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Miss  Rebecca  W.  Wright,  B.L.S.,  1905,  has 
gone  to  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
as  assistant  in  the  Lawrenceville  Branch. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

The  list  of  lecturers  to  date  (Feb.  2)  is  as 
follows : 
Miss  W.  L.  Taylor,  on  Nov.  n,  on  the  Work 

of  the  information  desk. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brett,  Dec.  I,  on  the  Cleveland 

Public  Library,  with  stereopticon  views. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  Jan.  8,  on  Printing. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Ayres,  of  Drew  Seminary,  Jan.  12, 

on  Theological  libraries. 
Mr.   Arne   Kildal,  Jan.  22,  on   Norway  and 

Norwegian  libraries. 

Miss  Ida  Mendenhall,  Jan.  26,  on  Library  in- 
struction in  the  normal  school. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  Feb.  2,  on  the  Work  of 

the  high  school  librarian. 

Lectures  planned  for  in  the  future  are : 
Feb.  9,   by   Miss   Louise   Hinsdale,   on   The 

town  library. 
Feb.  16,  by  Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  on  A 

child  and  her  book. 
Feb.  23,  by  Mrs.   Adelaide  Maltby,  on  The 

city  child  and  the  library. 
March  2,  by  Miss  Clara  Hunt,  on  The  prin- 
ciples of  book  selection  for  children. 
March  9,  by  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  on  the 

Work  of  the  organizer. 
March  16,  by  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  on  United 

States  documents. 
April  2,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  Mr.  W.  D. 


Johnston,  on  The  contribution  of  local  li- 
braries to  national  bibliography. 
April  6  and  13,  by  Miss  Isabel  E.  Lord,  on 

Bookbuying. 
April  20,  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  on  the  new 

buildings  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
May  5,  by  Miss  Alice  Tyler,  two  lectures  on 

Library  commissions  and  their  work. 

All  these  dates  are  subject  to  rearrange- 
ment to  a  certain  extent,  if  advisable. 

Since  the  last  report  the  class  of  1909  has 
organized  and  elected  its  officers:  Mr.  Julius 
Lucht,  president,  and  Miss  Minnie  W.  Leath- 
erman,  secretary-treasurer.  It  has  taken  part 
in  the  two  annual  functions  of  the  Graduates' 
Association,  the  first-term  reception  and  the 
January  luncheon,  and  has  attended  nearly  all 
the  meetings  of  the  Long  Island  and  New 
York  Library  Clubs.  At  the  luncheon  the 
Association  welcomed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Anderson  as  its  guests,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  some  practical  remarks  from 
the  former.  At  the  business  meeting  preced- 
ing the  luncheon  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  for  president,  Ruth  S.  Grannis,  li- 
brarian of  the  Grolier  Club ;  for  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Flora  de  Gogorza,  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library;  for  secretary,  Julia 
Wheelock,  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library,  and 
for  treasurer,  Julia  M.  Carter,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  GRADUATES 

Miss  Elsie  Adams  ('98)  has  returned  from 
California  much  improved  in  health,  and 
has  entered  the  Normal  College  Library, 
New  York,  as  assistant. 

Miss  Alice  Cole  ('06)  has  been  appointed 
indexer  in  the  Reference  department  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Miss  Marion  Cowell  ('08)  entered  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Engineering  Societies,  New 
York,  in  November. 

Miss  Maude  Derickson  ('02)  has  resigned 
her  position  in  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Li- 
brary for  reasons  of  health. 

Miss  Edith  Hunt  ('95)  has  given  up  her  posi- 
tion in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  to  be- 
come head  cataloger  of  the  Tacoma  Public 
Library. 

Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  ('02)  has  been  appointed 
to  the  post  of  chief  bibliographier,  Library 
of  Congress. 

Miss  Mary  Parker  ('98)  resigned  the  libra- 
rianship  of  the  Elyria  (O.)  Public  Library, 
and  has  entered  the  filing  department  of  the 
C,  R.  I.  &  P.  office,  New  York. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Renninger  ('96)  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Far  Rockaway  branch, 
Queens  Borough  Library. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sherwood  ('07)  was  ap- 
pointed cataloger  in  the  Library  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Frieda  Simshauser  ('08)  is  in  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Philadelphia. 

MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  Director. 
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SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

At  the  mid-year  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
trustees  of  the  university,  Jan.  19,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  concerning  the  two 
years'  certificate  course  were  passed :  That 
students  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age, 
present  the  same  credentials  as  are  required 
for  matriculation  in  the  philosophical  or  clas- 
sical courses,  that  the  entering  class  be  lim- 
ited to  25,  and  that  no  student  be  admitted 
to  technical  work  having  entrance  conditions. 

On  Jan.  18,  Mr.  Arne  Kildal,  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  gave  an  interesting  lec- 
ture to  the  school  on  "Norway  and  Nor- 
wegian libraries."  The  following  lectures  on 
bibliographic  subjects  have  been  given  since 
the  last  report :  Nov.  19,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bushnell, 
on  "The  classics ;"  Dec.  3,  Dr.  C.  J.  Kullmer, 
on  "German  literature  and  periodicals ;"  Dec. 
10,  Dr.  A.  S.  Patterson,  on  the  "French  lan- 
guage and  literature ;"  Jan.  7,  Dr.  J.  R.  Street, 
dean  of  the  Teachers'  College,  on  "The  best 
material  for  the  study  of  education ;"  Jan.  14, 
Professor  W.  H.  Mace,  on  "The  sources  of 
American  history." 

The  seventh  annual  initiation  and  banquet 
of  the  library  fraternity,  Alpha  of  Pi  Lamda 
Sigma,  was  held  Jan.  u.  Beside  the  active 
chapter  several  of  the  alumni  were  present. 

Mid-year  examinations  were  held  the  last 
of  January,  and  Feb.  i  the  school  began  its 
second  semesters'  work. 

MARY  J.  SIBLEY,  Director. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN  SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

COURSE  IN  LIBRARY  METHODS 

A  course  in  library  methods  will  be  inau- 
gurated at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
June,  1909.  The  course  will  run  throughout 
the  eight  weeks  of  the  summer  school  ses- 
sion, and  will  consist  of  lectures  and  practice 
work  five  days  a  week  with  special  work  in 
book-binding  every  Saturday  morning  from 
eight  to  twelve. 

The  course  is  expected  to  meet  a  demand 
from  university  students  for  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  library  methods.  Many  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  students  in  the  past  have 
asked  for  some  instruction  of  this  sort,  some- 
times as  an  aid. to  their  work  as  teachers  and 
again  as  an  introduction  to  library  work.  It 
is  also  hoped  that  the  course  may  be  of  ben- 
efit to  librarians  of  smaller  libraries  and  as- 
sistants who  have  had  no  special  library 
school  training. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  one-hour  lecture 
on  the  technical  subjects  will  call  for  ap- 
proximately three  hours  of  practice  work.  A 
series  of  general  lectures  on  books  and  bib- 
liography, the  library  movement  in  Europe 
and  America,  library  buildings  and  fittings, 
the  work  of  a  public  library,  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries,  and  book  selection,  will  run 


throughout  the  eight  weeks,  and  will,  by 
special  permission,  count  for  two  hours  of 
university  credit  if  satisfactorily  completed. 
(Hours  10-11,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.) 
This  lecture  course  will  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Theodore  W.  Koch,  librarian  of  the  univer- 
sity, who  will  have  charge  of  the  general 
course. 

The  technical  instruction  will  be  given  by 
members  of  the  University  Library  staff: 
Mr.    Frederick    P.    Jordan,    Introduction    to 

classification. 
Mr.  Byron  A.  Finney,  Lectures  on  reference 

books. 
Mr.   F.  L.  D.   Goodrich,  Accessions,  orders, 

classification. 

Miss  Esther  A.  Smith,  Cataloging. 
Miss   Fredericka  B.   Gillette,  Reference   and 

desk  work. 

Lectures  by  the  following  library  workers 
have  already  been  promised : 
Mr.   R.   C.   Davis,  librarian  emeritus  of  the 

University. 
Mr.     Samuel     H.    Ranck,    librarian,     Grand 

Rapids  Public  Library. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lewis,  manager,  Library  Bureau, 

Chicago. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Legler,  secretary,  Wisconsin  State 

Library  Commission. 

Miss  Gertrude   E.  Woodard,  assistant  libra- 
rian, Law  Library,  University  of  Michigan. 
Miss   E.   May  Goodrich,  children's  librarian, 

Ann  Arbor  Public  Library. 

No  entrance  examinations  will  be  held,  but 
candidates  are  expected  to  have  completed  a 
high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  The 
tuition  fee  for  the  course  is  $20. 

The  course  in  book-binding  will  treat  of 
the  essentials  of  good  library  binding,  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  librarian 
who  does  not  know  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  work,  and  who  is  unable  to 
confer  intelligently  with  the  commercial 
binder  as  to  the  special  needs  of  library  bind- 
ing. The  course  will  be  given  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Hollands,  who  since  1896  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  University  Library  book  bindery 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

On  Jan.  I  a  temporary  change  in  the  fac- 
ulty was  made  necessary  by  the  illness  of 
Miss  Barden,  who  has,  for  the  past  two  years, 
been  assistant  at  the  school.  The  school  re- 
grets very  much  the  necessity  for  Miss  Bar- 
den's  withdrawal,  as  she  has  made  a  large 
place  for  herself  by  her  able  work  and  pleas- 
ant personality,  and  it  is  hoped  that  her  ab- 
sence will  need  to  be  only  a  temporary  one. 
The  school  is  very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
have  as  Miss  Barden's  substitute  Miss  Thirza 
Grant,  of  the  class  of  '08.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  upon  whose  staff  Miss  Grant 
has  been  since  graduating. 

The  course  in  Children's  work  under  Miss 
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Power  and  Miss  Burnite,  which  is  being 
given  through  January  and  February,  has 
been  somewhat  enlarged  this  year.  One  of 
the  new  features  in  the  course  is  the  picture 
bulletin  work  which  was  formerly  given  in 
the  Library  organization  course.  As  most 
such  bulletins  are  used  in  children's  rooms, 
it  was  thought  best  to  connect  the  making  of 
them  with  the  children's  work. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Griffin,  for  the  past  two 
years  instructor  at  the  school  in  bookbinding 
and  repair,  was  married  on  Jan.  16  to  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  West,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

On  Friday  evening,  Jan.  6,  Mr.  Brett,  Miss 
Eastman,  the  members  of  the  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library  board  and  the  staff  of  the  Wood- 
land Library  gave  a  reception  at  the  Wood- 
land Branch  Library  to  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Library  and  the  Library  School.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  a  musical  program 
was  given  in  the  auditorium  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 

Saturday  evening,  Jan.  16,  the  Library 
School  class  was  informally  entertained  at 
the  Perkins  Children's  Library  by  Miss 
Power  and  Miss  Burnite,  instructors  in  chil- 
dren's work. 

WISCONSIN   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

An  important  event  of  the  school  year  is 
the  gift  of  Judge  J.  M.  Pereles,  of  Milwau- 
kee, chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Com- 
mission, of  two  scholarships,  of  $100  each. 
They  are  given  in  honor  of  his  wife,  on  their 
wedding  anniversary,  and  are  to  be  known  as 
the  Jennie  W.  Pereles  scholarships. 

The  routine  of  school  work  during  the  first 
semester  includes  regular  courses  in  catalog- 
ing, classification,  reference,  loan,  book  selec- 
tion, and  trade  bibliography.  Three  lectures 
are  given  in  cataloging  each  week,  two  in 
classification  and  one  each  in  the  other 
courses,  with  various  special  lectures  and 
library  economy  courses  arranged  in  proper 
sequence.  The  regular  routine  of  school 
work  includes  three,  somestimes  four  lectures 
each  forenoon,  in  6o-minute  periods,  begin- 
ning at  8.30,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being 
devoted  to  study  and  practice  work.  Stu- 
dents who  are  doing  university  or  legislative 
reference  work  as  well  as  library  school  work, 
have  recitations  both  at  the  library  school 
and  at  the  university,  or  in  the  Capitol.  The 
legislative  reference  students  have  lectures  in 
bibliography,  legislative  problems  and  the  use 
of  legal  text  books  given  in  the  legislative 
reference  room  by  Dr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kittrick,  the  Misses  Tmhoff  and  Scott. 

Last  year  Miss  Palmgren,  of  the  Royal 
Library,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  gave  the  initial 
talk  on  foreign  libraries.  This  year  the  school 
was  fortunate  in  securing  Professor  A.  S. 
Root,  librarian  of  Oberlin  University  Library, 
for  a  lecture  on  methods  employed  in  Ger- 
man libraries.  Professor  Root  has  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject,  resulting  from 


a  year  of  research  work,  under  Dr.  Dziatzko, 
in  the  University  Library  at  Gottingen,  and 
talked  most  interestingly  on  ledger  catalogs, 
fixed  location  and  the  system  of  including  all 
titles  of  pamphlets  and  serials  in  the  acces- 
sion statistics.  Foreign  methods  differ  great- 
ly from  those  obtaining  in  American  libraries, 
but  they  are  due  not  so  much  to  conserv- 
atism as  to  lack  of  funds,  and  this  fact  should 
be  recognized  more  generally  by  students  of 
the  subject. 

Mrs.  Elmendorf,  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Li- 
brary, visited  the  school  for  two  days,  Oct. 
27-28,  and  gave  an  address  on  "Things  that 
matter."  On  the  following  day  Mrs.  Elmen- 
dorf talked  to  the  school  informally  on  "Book 
elimination,"  touching  upon  children's  liter- 
ature and  the  buying  of  books. 

Miss  Ahern  visited  the  school  Dec.  10,  and 
gave  two  lectures  on  "The  business  of  being 
a  librarian"  and  "The  demands  of  librarian- 
ship."  A  very  pleasant  feature  of  Miss 
Ahern's  visit  was  her  talk  on  "Who's  who  in 
the  library  world,"  at  the  informal  reception 
given  in  her  honor  by  Miss  Hazeltine. 

Dr.  Thwaites,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society,  has  given  two  lectures, 
"How  history  is  written,"  and  "Local  history 
material." 

Dr.  F.  J.  Turner  and  Professor  D.  C. 
Munro,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  have 
each  lectured  on  evalued  lists  of  books  fo'r 
American  and  European  history,  their  respec- 
tive specialties.  Other  scheduled  lectures 
included  the  "Evaluation  of  books  in  political 
economy,"  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Price,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  "Foreign  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
paedia," by  Mr.  W.  M.  Smith,  of  the  Univer- 
sity library;  "The  larger  view  of  library 
work,"  by  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy,  of  the  Leg- 
islative reference  department,  and  "The  li- 
brary spirit,"  by  Miss  L.  E.  Stearns. 

The  semester's  work  will  close  Feb.  3,  with 
final  examinations  in  many  of  the  technical 
courses ;  then  follows  the  practical  work  of 
the  students  in  the  field  for  February  and 
March.  The  field  practice  is  regarded  as  a 
valuable  part  of  .the  curriculum.  The  as- 
signments are  made  both  with  regard  to  the 
experience  needed  by  the  students  and  the 
needs  of  the  co-operating  library.  Students 
wishing  to  specialize  in  cataloging,  and  duly 
qualified,  will  have  an  opportunity  for  work 
along  this  line,  and  others  will  be  given  ac- 
tual work  in  organization  and  reorganization. 
Students  who  have  not  had  previous  library 
experience  will  work  as  assistants  in  well 
organized  libraries,  where  general  experience 
may  be  obtained. 

The  practical  work  is  made  the  basis  of 
various  seminaries  during  the  spring  term. 
Its  value  is  most  clearly  demonstrated  in 
these  discussions,  for  the  students  are  able  to 
compare  methods,  to  judge  of  the  results  of 
different  methods,  and  to  understand  the  need 
of  adapting  methods  to  circumstances. 
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BUYSE,  Omer.  Les  bibliotheques  pour  en- 
fants  —  L'Americanisation  et  le  releve- 
ment  moral  et  intellectual  par  le  livre. 
(Buyse,  Methodes  Americaines  d'Educa- 
tion  generate  et  technique.)  Paris,  1908. 
Dunod.  page  175-190. 

In  this  chapter  a  brief  general  account  of 
the  influence  of  the  American  public  library 
in  the  community  is  followed  by  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  work  of  the  children's  de- 
partment, using  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
and  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  as 
examples.  Mr.  Buyse  gives  an  appreciative 
and  exceedingly  well  written  outline  of  the 
purpose  of  library  work  with  children  in 
America  and  the  means  employed  to  make  it 
effective.  The  article  is  well  illustrated  with 
interior  and  exterior  views  of  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  libraries.  By  a  curious  error,  that 
might  be  called  simply  a  typographical  slip 
did  it  not  occur  twice  —  one  in  the  preface  to 
the  book  and  again  in  this  chapter  —  Mr. 
Hopkins,  formerly  of  the  Pittsburgh  library, 
is  referred  to  as  Madame  Hopkins. 

M.  G.  WYER. 

EASTMAN,  William  Reed.  Library  buildings. 
New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Reprinted  after  revision  from  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Library  Association, 
Waukesha,  July  3-10,  1901.  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board,  34  Newberry  street  [Boston], 
1908.  7  p.  4°. 

Mr.  Eastman's  experience  as  library  in- 
spector for  the  state  of  New  York  has  given 
him  opportunities  for  comparison  of  library 
buildings  large  and  small  that  are  granted  to 
few  of  us,  and  in  this  pamphlet  he  has  made 
ample  return  for  his  stewardship.  It  is  con- 
cise, comprehensive,  practical. 

The  necessity  for  a  preliminary  conception 
and  definition  of  the  relations  of  parts  of  the 
building  and  of  departments  or  processes  of 
work  is  well  stated.  If  repetition  would 
strengthen  its  force  it  should  be. repeated  on 
every  page ;  the  building  will  not  be  a  success 
unless  seme  one  has  first  conceived  clearly 
the  problems  to  be  solved,  has  driven  this 
conception  home  to  the  mind  of  the  architect, 
and  has  followed  the  architect's  expression  of 
his  solution  through  his  preliminary  plans, 
into  his  working  drawings,  and  into  the  phys- 
ical translation  of  them  into  the  rising  fabric. 
The  architect  and  the  librarian  apparently 
speak  a  different  language,  and  with  the  best 
intentions  on  the  side  of  both  often  arrive  at 
not  unequivocal  conclusions.  If  another  edi- 
tion comes  out  we  should  like  to  see  at  least 
a  paragraph  addressed  "To  the  architect," 
telling  him  of  the  processes  a  book  goes 
through  in  its  progress  from  the  bookseller 


to  the  reader,  of  the  librarian's  classification 
of  readers  and  his  ways  of  handling  each,  of 
the  interior  processes  of  library  work;  in 
these  respects  the  difference  between  the 
largest  and  the  smallest  library  is  quantita- 
tive alone.  The  literature  of  library  buildings 
is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  librarians  for 
librarians;  the  architect  must  glean  his 
knowledge  of  library  needs  and  methods  by 
inference. 

Mr.  Eastman  takes  up  first  the  administra- 
tive questions  that  must  precede  the  plan- 
ning; then  various  types  of  library  buildings 
and  their  modifications  for  special  needs,  spe- 
cial localities,  etc. ;  then  lighting,  shelving, 
miscellaneous  notes,  and  finally  reiterated  ad- 
vice. To  do  this  so  well  and  keep  within 
seven  pages  is  no  easy  task. 

There  is  no  statement  of  relative  cost  and 
service  value  of  various  building  materials. 
Such  incidental  but  important  features  of  the 
day's  work  as  fuel,  storage,  janitor's  quarters 
or  equipment,  fire  protection,  a  service  en- 
trance, a  staff  room,  telephone  or  other  in- 
terior communication,  the  possibilities  of 
prism  glass  for  day  time  lighting,  the  necessity 
of  studying  location  of  electrical  (or  other 
lighting)  outlets  and  choosing  lighting  fixtures 
for  the  service  to  be  rendered  individual 
readers  as  distinct  from  the  problem  of  gen- 
eral illumination  are  not  unworthy  of  consid- 
eration even  for  a  small  library  and  might 
have  deserved  mention  here.  But  these  are 
details,  and  the  danger  of  adding  details  in 
such  a  piece  of  general  advice  as  this  is  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  the  whole. 

The  pamphlet  is  for  sale  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board  at  the  price  of  10  cents. 

H.  M.  L. 

KILDAL,  Arne,  comp.  Selected  list  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  books,  recommended 
for  a  small  public  library.  Boston,  A.  L.  A. 
Publishing  Board,  1908.  20  p.  25  c. 
The  above  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  for- 
eign book  lists  issued  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board.  It  includes  300  titles,  repre- 
senting a  goodly  fraction  of  the  best  literary 
output  of  those  countries  in  the  various  fields 
of  knowledge.  The  selection  strikes  the  pres- 
ent reviewer  as  a  judicious  one  in  every  re- 
spect, and  any  library  possessing  a  Scandi- 
navian constituency  ought  to  make  a  special 
effort  to  complete  its  collection  by  checking 
up  this  list.  The  compiler  has  taken  care  to 
exclude  novels,  that  cannot  be  safely  recom- 
mended on  account  of  a  certain  French  flavor. 
A  well-balanced  selection  inside  the  selection 
is  indicated  by  a  star.  Mr.  Kildal  was  well 
fitted  for  this  task.  He  holds  two  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Christiania,  Norway, 
in  addition  to  his  B.L.S.  degree  at  Albany, 
and  has  always  taken  pains  to  keep  track  of 
the  literary  output  of  his  native  country  as 
well  as  of  Denmark.  J.  t>. 
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PERIODICALS 

A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  January,  covers  some  126 
titles.  A  cross  is  used  directly  under  the  au- 
thor's name  to  indicate  that  the  books  are 
recommended  for  small  libraries  or  for  first 
purchase.  Prefatory  notes  as  to  prices,  meth- 
ods of  ordering,  etc.,  are  given.  As  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  numbers  of  the  Booklist 
are  similar,  it  is  not  practicable  to  note  every 
issue,  but  it  seems  fitting  with  the  beginning 
of  the  year  to  record  a  publication  that  should 
be  referred  to  by  all  librarians. 

Library  Assistant,  January,  contains  "Pho- 
tographic surveys  in  connection  with  public 
libraries,"  by  John  Warner.  This  paper  is  of 
considerable  interest.  There  have  been  but 
few  contributions  to  the  study  of  method  in 
the  arrangement  and  use  of  photographs  in 
libraries,  and  this  article  covers  an  interesting 
side  of  the  question. 

Library  Association  Record,  January,  con- 
tains "Co-operative  schemes  for  libraries  in 
the  London  areas,"  in  two  parts,  pt.  I  by 
Lawrence  Inkster,  pt.  2  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Baker. 
This  article  is  another  contribution  to  the 
subject  of  co-operation,  which  is  occupying 
so  large  a  place  in  modern  library  develop- 
ment, and  it  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Amer- 
ican librarians.  The  leading  editorial  on  the 
question  of  registration  now  being  agitated  in 
the  English  library  profession  should  be  care- 
fully noted. 

Library  Notes  and  News,  published  by  the 
Minnesota  Public  Library  Commission,  De- 
cember, contains  "Parcels  post  for  library 
books,"  "University  extension  lectures  on 
business  subjects,"  "New  books  of  Minnesota 
history  and  biography." 

Library  World,  January,  besides  an  illumi- 
nating editorial  on  European  and  American 
libraries  —  in  which  the  latter  are  compared  to 
"buttered  gravestones,"  and  which  is  a  retort 
to  comments  in  the  American  press  on  the  in- 
feriority of  European  libraries  —  contains  an 
article  on  "The  application  of  exact  classifica- 
tion to  shelf  arrangement,"  by  G.  A.  Stephen, 
to  be  continued,  and  an  article  on  "The  pres- 
ervation of  books  in  libraries,  by  Robert  D. 
MacLeod. 

New  York  Libraries,  January,  contains 
"The  place,  the  man  and  the  book,"  by  Sarah 
B.  Askew,  which  was  one  of  the  papers 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Minnetonka 
conference,  and  was  later  read  at  the  Lake 
George  meeting.  "Library  work  for  rural 
communities,"  by  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  read 
at  Lake  George  and  printed  in  the  October 
L.  j.,  is  given  in  part.  "Library  resources  of 
low  cost  and  high  value,"  by  Ange  V.  Milner  ; 
"Advice  on  the  reading  of  history,"  by  J.  N. 


Lamed,  and  a  full  account  of  library  week  at 
Lake  George  make  up  the  number. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  November- 
December,  1908,  gives  a  valuable  report  on 
Wisconsin  library  activities  in  the  "Statistical 
survey  of  the  field,"  showing  that  there  are 
now  156  free  public  libraries  in  the  state,  as 
compared  with  126  four  years  ago,  105  eight 
years  ago,  52  twelve  years  and,  and  28  fifteen 
years  ago.  There  now  remains  no  city  of 
3000  population  unprovided  with  a  public  li- 
brary. A  total  of  775,447  volumes  are  re- 
ported in  147  public  libraries  of  the  state.  The 
sum  of  $1,299,500  represents  individual  gifts 
for  library  buildings  in  Wisconsin.  Of  this 
sum  $492,000  has  been  contributed  by  citizens 
of  various  communities ;  $807,500  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 

A  paper  by  Miss  Stearns  on  "The  problem 
of  the  comic  supplement,"  in  which  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  colored  supplement  of  the 
Sunday  Boston  Herald  is  given  pleasant  em- 
phasis, and  "Publications  of  interest  to  libra- 
rians" are  other  items  of  interest. 

For  Folke-og  Barneboksamlinger,  bd.  n., 
no.  4,  October-December,  1908,  records  the 
first  general  meeting  of  Norwegian  librarians, 
Kristiania,  Oct.  24.  It  was  attended  by  some 
40  librarians  from  the  eastern  part  of  Norway 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  success.  Promi- 
nent among  the  speakers  were  the  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Mr.  Nyhuus, 
librarian  of  the  Deichmanske  Bibliothek, 
Kristiania,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  University 
Library,  the  editor  of  the  Norwegian  library 
journal.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  were 
open  shelves  and  the  establishment  of  a  reg- 
ular library  school  in  Kristiania. 

Mr.  Arne  Kildal,  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, describes  the  public  library  of  Hunting- 
ton,  Ind.,  expressing  a  wish  that  many  of  its 
features  may  find  imitation  in  Norway.  There 
is  also  an  article  on  "Public  libraries  in 
Sweden,"  by  Axel  Hirsch. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

American  Antiquarian  Society  L.  (Rpt. — 
year  ending  Oct.,  1908;  in  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  v.  19,  pt.  2, 
new  series,  p.  207.)  Added,  by  gift,  1004 
books,  5287  pm.,  23  bound  vol.  newspapers, 
21  unbound  vol.  of  newspapers^  17  photos,  5 
engravings,  5  maps,  4  broadsides,  3  coins,  I 
medal,  and  a  small  collection  of  mss.  and  In- 
dian stone  implements.  Added,  by  purchase, 
396  books,  17  pm.,  and  39  vols.  of  bound 
newspapers.  Addled  by  exchange,  19  books, 
20  pm.  Added  by  binding,  64  books,  57  vols. 
of  newspapers.  Added  (total)  1483  books, 
5324  pm.,  119  bound  and  21  vols.  of  unbound 
newspapers,  etc.  The  year  has  been  an  event- 
ful one  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  library's  North  and  South 
American  specialties.  This  is  the  last  report 
of  Mr.  Barton  as  librarian,  who  with  the  ap- 
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pointment  of  Mr.  Brigham  to  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  Society  becomes  librarian  emer- 
itus, after  25  years  of  faithful  and  efficient 
service  as  librarian. 

BOSTON  (Mass.)   P.  L.    Benton,  J.  H.    The 
working  of  the  Boston  Public  Library:  an 
address  before  the  Beacon  Society  of  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  2,  1909.    Bost,  1909.    57  p.  O. 
This  pamphlet,  written  by  the  president  of 
the   library  trustees,   describes  the   work   of 
the   library.     Though   the   information   con- 
tained in  the  pamphlet  is  primarily  for  people 
.unfamiliar  with  library  work,  it  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  connected  with  the  profession, 
and  is  valuable  in  that  it  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  each  department. 

California  State  L.  (Bien.  rpt.  —  period 
ending  June  30,  1908.)  Added,  two  years, 
7464  (main  lib.  5507,  travelling  libs.  1732, 
books  for  blind  225)  ;  total  155,403.  Receipts 
$90,416.66;  expenses  $84,070.50  (salaries  $39,- 
871.65,  books  and  maps  $11,288.33,  printing 
and  binding  $11,318.75). 

During  the  two  years  covered  by  this  re- 
port the  activities  of  the  library  have  been 
greatly  hindered  by  having  to  move  out  of 
the  Capitol  and  by  the  great  amount  of  extra 
work  required  in  moving  back  again.  The 
new  quarters  in  the  Capitol  are  now  ideal, 
but  there  is  greater  space,  which  was  much 
needed. 

The  work  of  the  reference  and  loan  de- 
partment had  scarcely  begun  when  it  was  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  removal  from  the 
Capitol.  Many  lists  and  bibliographies  have 
been  collected,  however,  and  an  adequate  ref- 
erence library  will  be  brought  together  on 
the  shelves  of  the  reading  room.  "The  dis- 
astrous results  of  the  earthquake  and  fire  of 
April,  1906,  make  the  needs  of  such  work  all 
the  more  evident.  During  the  time  that  the 
library  has  been  closed  repeated  requests  for 
books  have  come  from  various  places  in  the 
state,  showing  that  the  state  library  is  looked 
upon  as  the  source  from  which  information 
may  be  drawn,  and  from  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed the  many  books  which  smaller  libraries 
may  not  hope  to  acquire.." 

In  the  Sociological  department  indexes, 
notes  and  clippings  are  constantly  being  pre- 
pared, making  quickly  available  the  mass  of 
information  contained  by  the  library  on  mat- 
ters of  currrent  interest. 

There  are  now  401  communities  in  Cali- 
fornia that  have  formed  library  associations 
and  have  the  privilege  of  borrowing  state 
travelling  libraries.  Many  of  the  books  have 
been  in  use  over  four  years  and  are  much 
worn,  so  that  a  great  deal  of  repair  work  is 
necessary.  The  growth  of  the  county  library 
extension  plan  promises  to  relieve  in  some 
degree  the  demand  of  the  state  library  for 
travelling  libraries.  The  fact  that  under  the 
county  system  the  custodian  of  each  deposit 


station  will  receive  some  remuneration  for 
his  services  will  go  far  toward  securing  per- 
sons of  capability  to  do  the  work.  The  dis- 
tance of  deposit  stations  from  the  center  of 
distribution  being  shorter  than  in  the  state 
system,  the  books  can  be  exchanged  more 
frequently  and  easily. 

The  work  of  the  public  libraries  division  is 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  two  organ- 
izers. A  fine  reference  collection  on  library 
economy  is  being  acquired  by  this  division. 
In  the  blind  division  there  are  now  287  blind 
borrowers. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  on  Monday,  Jan.  n,  1909,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  that  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  tariff  laws  is  under 
consideration,  whereby  the  privilege  of  free  importa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  books  for  the  use  of  public 
libraries  and  ether  public  educational  institutions  is 
to  be  curtailed;  and 

Whereas,  This  Board  is  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  step  would  be  distinctly  inequitable  and 
unwise;  that  it  would  impose  an  unwarranted  and 
illegal  tax  upon  the  resources  of  such  educational 
institutions,  supported  from  public  revenue;  that,  in 
effect,  it  would  involve  the  double  taxation  of  the 
communities  now  maintaining  such  educational  insti- 
tutions; that  the  burdens,  financial  and  administra- 
tive, resulting  to  these  institutions  from  the  proposed 
prohibition  would  be  so  clearly  disproportionate  to 
the  alleged  protective  benefits  accruing  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  that  this  measure  would  in  its 
operation  become  not  only  frivolous  and  vexatious, 
but  entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  edu- 
cational progress.  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chi. 
cago  Public  Library,  charged  with  the  administration 
of  a  free  public  educational  institution  and  with  the 
disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  appropriated  for 
its  maintenance,  feels  bound  to  protest  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms  against  any  restriction  of  the  privi- 
lege of  free  importation  of  foreign  books  in  any 
language  by  public  libraries  and  similar  public  insti- 
tutions; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Board  be,  and 
he  hereby  is,  instructed  to  transmit  an  official  copy  of 
this  minute  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  present  House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  suc- 
ceeding House,  and  to  all  other  committees  of  Con- 
gress to  whom  this  question  may  be  referred.  Fur- 
ther, that  an  official  copy  te  sent  to  both  the  sena- 
tors and  to  each  of  the  representatives  from  Illinois, 
to  the  editor  of  each  daily  Chicago  newspaper  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  bookbuying 
of  the  American  Library  Association. 

CLEVELAND    (O.)    P.  L.      The  work  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library  with  the  children 
and'  the  means  used  to  reach  them  published 
for  the  information  of  the  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land   and    the    members    of   the    National 
Educational  Association.     1908.    48  p.  O. 
This  interesting  pamphlet  will  receive  ade- 
quate review  in  these  columns.     In  it  a  full 
account  of  the  work  of  the  children's  rooms  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  is  given,  with 
many  attractive   illustrations.     The  work  of 
the  children's  room  in  each  of  the  branches  is 
represented,  and  the  library's  high  school  li- 
braries,  school  libraries,  classroom  libraries, 
home  libraries,  the  story-hour,  and  boys'  and 
girls'  reading  circles  and  clubs  are  included. 
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District  of  Columbia  P.  L.  (nth  rpt. — 
year  ending  June  30,  1908.)  Added  5549; 
total  103,194.  Issued,  home  use  505,476,  of 
which  476,293  were  issued  from  central  lib., 
22,580  from  the  8  deposit  stations  and  i  play- 
ground, and  6603  from  duplicates  sent  to 
public  schools.  Live  membership  49,625  (net 
gain  4394).  Receipts  $5630.05;  expenses 
$3685.75  (books,  main  coll.  $1369.65,  books 
(dup.  coll.)  $623.85,  periodicals  $1010.16, 
printing  $185  (this  is  exclusive  of  the  dona- 
tion fund,  which  is  given  a  separate  account). 

Mr.  Bowerman's  substantial  and  interest- 
ing report  is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  The 
development  of  the  library's  work  shows  itself 
to  be  great,  and  in  spite  of  many  obstacles 
and  difficulties.  The  opening  paragraph  of 
the  librarian's  report  is  quoted  in  part. 
"Hampering  conditions  continue  to  postpone 
the  full  development  of  an  institution  planted 
in  an  exceptionally  intelligent  community 
whose  citizens  eagerly  take  advantage  of  all 
extensions  of  library  facilities.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  being  able  rapidly  to  develop  a 
complete  public  library  system  worthy  of  the 
national  capital,  the  library  has  thus  far,  by 
reason  of  insufficient  appropriations,  prac- 
tically been  limited  to  what  can  be  done  in 
the  central  building,  and  even  that  has  not 
yet  been  fully  occupied.  With  these  limita- 
tions the  past  year  has  been  one  of  steady  and 
substantial  progress.  The  book  collection  has 
passed  the  100,000  mark ;  the  home  circulation 
has  exceeded  half  a  million  volumes,  the 
children's  department  circulation  is  now  more 
than  100,000,  and  the  attendance  in  the  adult 
reading  rooms  was  nearly  150,000." 

It  was  the  figure  100,000  that  was  suggested 
as  the  probable  future  size  of  the  library's 
collection  when  on  June  3,  ^4896,  the  law 
creating  the  Public  Library  was  passed,  pro- 
viding that  in  any  municipal  building  to  be 
thereafter  erected  in  the  district  suitable  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  the  library  and 
reading  room  sufficient  to  accommodate  not 
less  than  100,000  volumes. 

In  spite  of  increase  in  the  library's  size  and 
work,  even  a  moderate  measure  of  its  full 
usefulness  cannot  be  attained  until  it  has 
branches  established  and  because  of  the  un- 
willingness of  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary 
legislation  further  development  of  the  library 
still  lies  in  the  future,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  librarian. 

In  1903  Mr.  Carnegie  offered  in  addition  to 
his  gift  of  the  public  library  an  amount  of 
money  (estimated  at  $350,000  or  more)  suffi- 
cient to  build  branch  libraries  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  time  to  time  when  called 
upon  so  to  do  by  the  trustees  of  the  library, 
such  branches  to  be  maintained  like  the  main 
library  by  municipal  appropriation. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  the  offer  was  still 
outstanding  but  unaccepted.  At  every  session 
since  1903  the  trustees  have  endeavored  to  get 
from  Congress  such  action  as  would  be  equiv- 


alent to  acceptance  of  the  offer  and  would 
render  the  branch  building  fund  available, 
however  long  the  limited  financial  means  of 
the  district  might  prevent  the  actual  erection 
of  branches.  But  though  the  desired  legisla- 
tion passed  the  House  it  failed  to  pass  the 
Senate,  and  in  Mr.  Bowerman's  report  of 
June  30,  1904,  the  following  reasons  for  this 
failure  were  suggested: 

"The  opposition  to  the  measure  in  the  Senate  was 
based  upon  an  indisposition  to  authorize  by  implica- 
tion any  undefined  branch-library  expenditures  which 
might  by  any  possibility  under  the  10  per  cent, 
maintenance  condition  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  donation, 
impose  an  onerous  burden  upon  both  local  and 
national  taxpayers.  The  fact  that  the  primary  need" 
of  the  present  is  the  proper  development  of  the  main 
library  and  that  branch  building  expansion,  with 
the  accompanying  burden  of  maintenance  must,  even 
if  authorized,  be  postponed  in  execution  until  the 
future,  has  been  and  is  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  commissioners  and  the  library  trustees,  and  it 
is  not  believed  that,  if  the  power  to  specify  the  time 
of  branch-library  extension  had  been  confided  to 
them,  any  evil  could  possibly  have  resulted  from  the 
general  acceptance  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  of  funds 
to  be  available  for  the  erection  of  branch  library 
building's  at  any  date  or  dates  in  the  future  when 
the  District  could  afford  to  maintain  them.  Con- 
gress has,  however,  indicated  its  unwillingness  to 
authorize  broadly  this  general  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  authority  sepa- 
rately in  every  instance  to  accept  the  exact  amount 
required  to  build  some  specified  branch  library  build- 
ing if  and  when  the  District  feels  that  it  can  afford 
to  pay  or  guarantee  in  that  particular  case  the  10 
per  cent  maintenance. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
last  sentence,  the  trustees,  after  vainly 
asking  from  Congress  the  general  authority 
to  accept  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer,  sought  ac- 
ceptance of  this  same  offer  in  respect  to  a 
particular  branch.  The  bill  as  submitted  by 
them  on  these  lines  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  June,  1906.  It  provided  for  the  acceptance 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  of  a  donation  not  ex- 
ceeding $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  branch 
at  Takoma  Park,  and  also  provided  to  accept 
conveyance  of  unencumbered  land  for  a  site, 
and  moreover  provided  that  this  branch 
should  not  be  opened  for  public  use  until 
Congress  should  have  provided  for  necessary 
expenses  for  maintenance.  This  bill,  though 
it  passed  the  Senate,  died  in  the  House  Dis- 
trict committee  in  the  59th  Congress.  It  was 
later  submitted  to  the  present  Congress,  again 
passed  by  the  Senate  only  to  be  left  appa- 
rently to  die  in  the  District  committee, 
"which  seems  to  hesitate  to  give  to  the  House 
of  the  6oth  Congress  the  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  a  proposition  which  the  House  of  the 
58th  Congress  on  even  broader  lines  ap- 
proved." The  president  of  the  trustees  as 
well  as  the  librarian  make  a  strong  appeal 
for  a  united  effort  to  pass  through  the  House 
District  committee,  and  in  the  House  this 
bill  already  approved  by  the  Senate  of  this 
Congress  and  accepted  in  principle  by  the 
House  of  the  58th  Congress.  For  should  the 
legislation  fail  in  this  Congress  the  proposed 
donation  (estimated  at  $350,000  or  more) 
will  doubtless  lapse.  Takoma  Park  was  se- 
lected as  the  location  of  the  first  branch  li- 
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brary  (i)  on  account  of  its  remoteness  from 
the  central  library,  and  (2)  on  account  of 
the  excellent  site  for  a  library  building  which 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  suburb  have 
bought  and  donated  for  this  public  use. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is 
in  the  library  estimates  for  the  coming  year, 
in  which  several  appointments  of  new  posi- 
tions are  recommended  and  increases  corre- 
sponding to  the  increased  responsibilities  for 
present  positions  on  the  library  staff. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  books  be  made 
$15,000  annually. 

Notable  improvements  of  the  year  have 
been  the  enlargement  of  open  shelf  facilities 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  useful  arts 
and  science  department  which  is  also  "free 
access." 

The  children's  work  under  Miss  Herbert 
and  the  school  work  has  markedly  developed. 
The  new  children's  room  is  twice  the  size  of 
the  old,  a  school  duplicate  collection  of  books 
for  home  circulation  through  the  grades  has 
been  established  and  a  beginning  made  in 
school  visiting  by  library  assistants. 

The  miscellaneous  circulating  books  in  the 
departments  and  bureaus  of  the  government 
are  now  being  turned  over  to  the  public  li- 
brary; the  uncopyrighted  duplicates  of  this 
class  of  books  in  the  Library  of  Congress  are 
also  being  transferred  to  it,  and  so  will, 
probably,  in  the  course  of  time  the  copy- 
righted duplicates  of  deposit  volumes. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  circulation  the 
percentage  of  fiction  was  but  65,  while  in 
1903-4  fiction  formed  84  per  cent,  of  the  total 
circulation.  The  reports  of  the  heads  of  de- 
partments are  given  in  abstract.  Lack  of 
space  forbids  full  quotation  from  this  inter- 
esting report,  but  note  should  be  given  to 
the  proposed  municipal  reference  library,  the 
establishment  of  which  perhaps  at  the  District 
building  as  an  adjunct  to  the  administration 
of  the  District  government  is  urged  by  Mr. 
Bowerman.  The  library  has  now  seven  de- 
posit stations  in  operation.  Interesting  illus- 
trations accompany  the  report. 

Fulton  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Assoc.  held  its  annual 
meeting  Jan.  25.  The  library  is  free  to  the 
public,  but  is  at  present  supported  privately. 
It  was  opened  July  i,  1908.  Statistics  for  six 
months ;  587  v.  accessioned  :  24  periodicals  and 
3  newspapers  regularly  received;  total  circu- 
lation 2467;  total  number  of  borrowers  447; 
total  receipts  $657.35;  expended  for  books 
$178,91,  magazines  $39.50,  supplies  and  printing 
$52.84,  furniture  $66.97,  rent  $80,  salary  of 
librarian  $92.50,  freight  and  miscellaneous 
$21.81 ;  balance  on  hand  $124.82.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  library  board  is  Mrs.  D.  R.  Kerr ; 
the  librarian  is  Miss  Frances  Watson. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.  In  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  library  should  be  noted' 
a  series  of  public  lectures  at  the  Ryerson  Pub- 


lic Library  building  on  the  work  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  several  boards  and  departments 
of  the  city. 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  librarian  of 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress presented  the  history  of  the  Haverhill 
Public  Library,  a  few  points  in  which  may 
here  be  noted.  "In  Haverhill,  then  a  town 
with  about  2500  inhabitants,  the  desire  for 
books  was  met  by  organizing  in  1796  the 
Haverhill  library,  a  stock  company  with  80 
shares  at  $5  each,  and  an  annual  assessment 
of  $i  on  each  share.  Copies  of  its  first  printed1 
catalog  are  in  existence,  and  the  books  listed 
indicate,  if  they  were  read,  a  sobriety  of  mind, 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  command  of  time 
on  the  part  of  the  subscribers  quite  unknown 
to-day. 

"Fiction  had  no  place  in  this  library,  Don 
Quixote  excepted,  but  the  standard  history, 
travel,   biography   and   theology   of   the   day 
was    represented.      The    library,    which    was 
open  Saturday  afternoons  from  2  to  6  o'clock, 
kept  up  a  sluggish  existence  till  1841,  when 
:t  seemed  to  die  of  lack  of  interest.    Follow- 
ing the  old  Haverhill  library,  sometimes  called 
the  Haverhill  Social  Library  or  the  Haverhill 
Library    Society,    was    the    Haverhill    Athe- 
naeum, incorporated  in  1852,  and  the  Haverhill 
Mechanics'  Institute,  incorporated  in  1856.  In 
1860   these    two   societies    united    under   the 
name  of  the   Haverhill   Library  Association 
and  acquired'  the  books  and  other  property  of 
the  old  Haverhill  Social  Library.    The  books 
in  the  three  libraries  thus  consolidated  num- 
bered about  2500  volumes,  both  fiction  and 
non-fiction.    The  object  of  the  association  was 
the  maintenance  of  a  library,  reading  room, 
lectures  and  debates,  and  its  object  seems  to 
have   been    fulfilled.      This    association   was, 
however,  a  stock  company  with  shares  at  $3 
and  annual  assessments  of  $i  a  share.    It  was 
not  a  public  library,  although  its  300  or  more 
subscribers   represented  the  leading  families 
of  the  town.    It  remained  for  the  Hon.  E.  J. 
M.  Hale  to  form  the  plan  which  resulted  in 
the  present  public  library.    In  1866  he  bought 
the  land  on  which  the  library  now  stands.    In 
1873  he  made  a  proposition  for  a  public  library 
to  the  city  council  offering  a  site  and  $30,000 
on  the  condition  that  a  board  of  trustees  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  city  council,  con- 
sisting of  six  men  to  serve  for  life,  with  the 
mayor  as  chairman  ex-officio,  that  a  further 
sum  of  $35,000  should  be  subscribed  by  friend's 
of  the  library  and  that  the  city  government 
should  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  library. 
The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  soliciting  of  subscriptions. 
Contributions  from  500  citizens  in  sums  rang- 
ing from  25  cents  to  $2500  were  received,  to 
which  was  added  the  proceeds  from  a  concert, 
dramatic    entertainment    and'   fair,    the   total 
reaching  $32,945.01.    The  city  council  elected 
as  trustees :  Hon.  E.  J.  M.  Hale,  James  H. 
Carleton,  James  E.  Gale,  James  R.  Nichols, 
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R.  Stuart  Chase  and  John  L.  Hobson.  In 
April,  1874,  the  building  was  begun  and  was 
completed  and  opened  Nov.  18,  1875.  Edward 
Capen,  the  first  librarian  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  was  appointed  librarian. 

"The  library  opened  with  about  21,000  vol- 
umes, of  which  about  3000  were  gifts.  The 
cost  of  the  books  was  about  $18,000,  the  cost 
of  the  building  and  furnishings  about  $50,000. 
Adding  to  this  the  value  of  the  site  the  total 
value  of  the  library  at  its  opening  was  about 
$80,000.  For  a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants,  35 
years  ago,  this  was  a  remarkable  asset  in  edu- 
cational equipment.  The  library  owes  much  to 
Mr.  Hale,  its  greatest  benefactor.  From  its 
opening  until  his  death  in  1881  Mr.  Hale  made 
many  gifts  to  the  library.  Many  of  the  pic- 
tures, busts  and  other  works  of  art  were  given 
by  him.  He  made  a  yearly  contribution  for 
buying  books  and  paying  running  expenses 
of  nearly  $5000,  thus  relieving  the  city  of  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  li- 
brary. Mr.  Hale  left  a  legacy  to  the  library 
of  $100,000,  half  the  income  of  which  was  to 
be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  half 
to  the  payment  of  running  expenses.  By 
his  generosity  the  city  was  insured  against  the 
library  ever  becoming  a  burden.  His  total 
gifts  to  the  library  in  land  and  money  were 
about  $175,000. 

"From  James  E.  Gale,  one  of  the  trustees, 
a  legacy  now  amounting  to  $20,000  was  re- 
ceived, and  from  James  H.  Carleton,  another 
trustee,  a  legacy  of  $9000.  Nathaniel  E.  Noyes 
bequeathed  $10,000  and  Mrs.  Mary  Carleton 
Flint  $692.  For  the  Bradford  branch  there  is 
the  Warren  Ordway  fund  of  $2500  and  the 
Matilda  T.  Elliott  fund  of  $400.  The  total 
endowment  is  now  $147,500.  The  city  pro- 
vided nothing  by  taxation  for  books,  but  pays 
a  part  of  the  running  expenses.  Thirty-three 
years  ago  the  library  opened  with  21,000  vol- 
umes and  a  circulation  the  first  of  the  year  of 
about  79,000  volumes.  Now  the  library  has 
about  90,000  volumes  and  the  circulation  last 
year  was  about  200,000  volumes. 

"There  are  branch  libraries  complete  in 
themselves  at  Bradford  and  Washington 
square  and  small  branches  at  Rocks  and  Ayers 
village." 

Indiana.  School  libraries.  In  the  issue  of 
Harper's  Weekly  for  Jan.  23  Emma  Mont 
McRea  tells  of  the  organization  of  the  first 
Young  People's  Reading  Circle  in  Indiana. 
In  December,  1883,  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation appointed  from  its  own  membership 
a  board  of  directors  whose  duty  was  to  be 
the  organization  of  a  reading  circle  for  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  teachers.  But  as  the 
success  of  this  movement  became  more  and 
more  assured,  the  idea  became  general  that 
the  same  advantages  should  be  extended  to 
the  children  whom  they  taught.  School  li- 
braries have  been  formed  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  state.  Last  year  there  were  sold  by 
the  manager  of  the  Young  People's  Reading 


Circle  51,670  books.  The  average  sales  for 
the  last  six  years  have  been  more  than  50,000. 
There  are  now  more  than  8000  school  libra- 
ries in  the  state,  while  in  many  of  the  125 
public  libraries  special  provisions  are  made 
for  children,  a  room  being  reserved  for  them 
and  special  days  set  apart  for  them  to  come 
to  hear  stories  read  or  told. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.  Guiteau  L.  The  library 
has  brought  out  a  small  pamphlet,  "Some 
interesting  biographies,"  covering  37  titles. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  P.  L.  (27th  rpt  —  year 
ending  June  30,  1908.)  Added  5624;  total  not 
given.  Issued,  home  use  31,597-  New  cards 
issued,  3852  to  adults ;  4002  to  children ;  total 
no.  cardholders  46,578.  Receipts  $2677.51; 
expenses  $2641.08. 

The  circulation  in  the  children's  room  dur- 
ing the  last  year  was  55,640;  the  number  of 
bcoks  repaired  was  3568  and  the  number  re- 
bcund  1759.  To  the  ward  school  stations, 
which  are  23  in  number,  are  sent  between 
6000  and  7000  books,  which  are  changed  four 
times  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
books  issued  from  the  fiction  department  for 
home  use  during  the  year  was  132,381.  The 
library's  quarters  are  too  crowded  to  admit 
of  the  work  being  carried  on  with  thorough 
effectiveness.  The  newspaper  room  with 
roller  shelves  for  the  bound  volumes  of  the 
city  papers  is  entirely  filled,  and  it  is  now 
necessary  to  place  the  bound  volumes  in  the 
stack  room.  The  reading  room  and  "fiction 
room"  are  also  much  overcrowded.  An  addi- 
tion equal  to  the  size  of  the  present  building 
has,  it  is  concluded,  been  imperative. 

LIBRARY   OF   CONGRESS.     Publications   issued 
since  1897.    January,  1909.    46  p.  D. 
This  pamphlet  lists  the  publications  of  the 
library  issued  since  its  removal  to  the  new 
building  in  1897,  and  of  several  now  in  press. 
Copies  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superin- 
tendents of  Documents. 

Postal  orders  and  drafts  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
and,  like  all  other  remittances,  should  be 
made  in  advance  and  sent  direct  to  him  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Stamps  and  uncertified  checks  are  not 
accepted. 

—  A.  L.  A.  Portrait  Index :  an  index  to  por- 
traits contained  in  books  and  periodicals. 
This    work,    issued    in    1906.    has    already 
proved  a  valuable  tool  in  the  hands  of  libra- 
rians and  others,  including  journalists. 

It  was  published  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  not,  however,  been  distributed 
free,  but  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  nominal  price  of  $3 
per  copy.  It  is  in  a  single  volume,  bound  in 
green  cloth  in  a  style  uniform  with  the  A.  L. 
A.  catalog. 
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Library  of  Congress.  The  papers  of  George 
Washington  were  transferred  by  executive  or- 
der dated  March  9,  1903,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  The 
large  number  and  great  importance  of  the 
papers  in  this  collection,  to  which  have 
been  added  the  Washington  materials  already 
in  the  library,  called  for  a  series  of  calendars, 
of  which  the  first  was  recently  issued.  This 
deals  only  with  the  correspondence  that 
passed  between  the  General  and  Continental 
Congress.  It  includes  not  only  the  letters 
thmselves,  but  the  papers  and  documents  in- 
closed and  references  to  the  action  taken 
upon  them  by  the  congress,  and  it  was  pre- 
pared by  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  Division 
of  Manuscripts,  and  follows  closely  the  meth- 
ods used  in  the  calendar  of  the  Franklin  col- 
lection. It  comprises  741  pages,  and  contains 
31  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  writing  of 
the  members  of  Washington's  military  family, 
his  secretaries,  and  his  aides  de  camp.  The 
volume  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  $1.50. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.*)  P.  L.  Beginning  on 
Dec.  15  a  number  of  sessions  have  been  held 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  consider 
the  charges  brought  by  Miss  Julia  Blandy,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library  staff,  against 
Miss  Celia  Gleason,  first  assistant  librarian, 
and  other  of  her  co-workers.  Four  hearings 
were  devoted  to  Miss  Blandy's  recital  of 
charges,  which  consisted  mainly  of  alleged 
interference  with  and  hampering  of  her  work 
as  superintendent  of  branches.  Miss  Blandy 
stated  that  soon  after  taking  up  this  work,  in 
April,  1907,  she  had  been  advised  by  Mr. 
Lummis,  the  librarian,  to  keep  a  strict  account 
of  all  the  obstructions  put  in  the  way  of  her 
work  by  Miss  Gleason.  Consequently  she 
had  prepared  a  "Journal  of  obstructions,"  a 
neat  little  book  bound  in  seal,  and  on  this  she 
based  most  of  her  testimony.  Her  charges 
resolved  themselves  into  more  or  less  petty 
grievances  —  refusal  to  allot  Miss  Blandy  a 
permanent  staff  of  branch  attendants,  inter- 
ference in  transfer  of  attendants  between 
branches,  ignoring  or  deferred  filling  of  re- 
quests for  supplies,  refusal  to  have  branches 
cleaned,  lack  of  discipline  and  system,  and 
systematic  opposition  to  Miss  Blandy's  au- 
thority in  the  work  of  the  branches.  Miss 
Blandy's  most  serious  accusation  against  Miss 
Gleason,  that  of  falsifying  her  accounts  to 
the  city  auditor,  proved  to  be  simply  the 
charge  that  Miss  Gleason  had  certified  as 
"extra  service"  pay  for  four  half  holidays 
that  Miss  Gleason  had  held  Miss  Blandy  was 
not  entitled  to,  until  the  librarian  had  over- 
ruled her. 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Blandy's  recital,  on 
Dec.  29,  Mr.  Lummis  was  called  to  the  stand 
by  Miss  Blandy's  attorney,  in  support  of  her 
charges.  The  result,  however,  was  Mr.  Lum- 
mis' complete  assumption  of  authority  for  all 


the  acts  which  Miss  Blandy  charged  Miss 
Gleason  had  committed  with  malicious  in- 
tent ;  in  fact,  he  said  he  thought  Miss  Gleason 
had  been  tolerant  and  patient  with  Miss 
Blandy,  who  made  frequent  complaint  about 
trivial  matters,  and  denied  that  he  had  ever 
authorized  the  famous  "Journal  of  obstruc- 
tions." 

"It  is  understood,"  says  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  "that  Dr.  C.  J.  K.  Jones,  director  of 
research,  whatever  that  is,  at  the  library,  is 
to  follow  Miss  Blandy,  with  a  'Journal  of 
obstructions'  of  his  own  making.  Miss 
Blandy  may  have  thought  she  had  an  exclu- 
sive idea  in  her  journal,  but  it  is  understood 
Dr.  Jones'  will  out-Pepys  Pepys  in  its  wealth 
of  infinite  detail.  Miss  Blandy  has  consumed 
three  nights  with  her  journal,  and  any  other 
journals  are  matters  of  dread.  There  is  some 
astonishment  that  Miss  Blandy  could  do  any- 
thing else  while  computing  the  journal.  But 
that  is  not  all.  Miss  Gleason  is  yet  to  be 
heard  ,and  then  all  her  witnesses,  numbering 
practically  all  the  library  staff,  from  President 
Dockweiler  and  Librarian  Lummis  down  to 
Archibald,  the  page,  are  to  be  called.  And 
the  end  is  not  with  them,  for  Miss  Blandy 
has  separate  charges  against  Miss  Bloomer, 
Miss  Turner,  and  Miss  Madison." 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  It  is  stated  that 
the  library  grounds  are  being  beautified  ac- 
cording to  suggestions  of  the  architects  and 
landscape  gardeners,  so  that  they  will  make 
an  appropriate  setting  for  the  beautiful  new 
building. 

Manistee  (Mich.)  P.  L.  (4th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908.)  Added  1774;  total 
10,772.  Issued,  home  use  54,059  (fict.  628  per 
cent.).  Cards  issued  to  adults  416;  juv.  cards 
issued  420;  total  no.  cards  in  force  5105.  Ref- 
erence and  reading  room  attendance  34,032. 
Receipts  $4766.76;  expenses  $4770.91. 

Through  the  appropriation  by  the  board  of 
trustees  of  an  extra  $1000  the  deficit  reported 
at  the  close  of  last  year's  business  has  been 
reduced  from  $318.33  to  $4.15.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  children's  reading  room  may  be  re- 
moved either  upstairs  or  to  the  basement  and 
present  congested  relations  be  thereby  re- 
lieved. 

In  the  children's  room  and  two  school  libra- 
ries 2993  books  were  circulated  28,263  times, 
being  read  by  2741  children.  This  means  the 
high  average  of  10  times  for  every  book  and 
10  books  for  every  child.  The  general  circu- 
lation of  the  library  shows  an  increase  of  4215 
over  last  year,  despite  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox during  the  months  of  December,  January 
and  February,  which  naturally  reduced  the 
demand  for  books.  Travelling  libraries  of 
from  20  to  30  volumes  are  sent  every  few 
months  to  the  fire  station,  the  life  saving  sta- 
tion and  Mercy  Hospital.  The  use  of  foreign 
books  has  been  much  enlarged,  owing  to  the 
many  new  purchases  made  for  those  collec- 
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tions ;  but  many  more  books  are  needed  in  the 
Polish  and  Scandinavian  languages  before  the 
demand  can  be  supplied. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Cossitt  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
1908;  from  local  press.)  Added  4468;  total 
37,415,  besides  1213  v.  in  Le  Moyne  branch. 
Issued,  home  use  146,605  (65  per  cent.  fid:.). 
At  the  Le  Moyne  branch  books  are  supplied 
for  negro  readers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  negro  reader  indulges  in  fiction  to 
the  extent  of  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
numbers  of  books  read. 

There  are  several  hundred  medical  students 
here  every  year  now,  and  if  they  and  the 
physicians  could  establish  a  medical  library 
much  good  would  be  accomplished. 

The  librarian  is  also  seeking  to  do  what  he 
can  toward  making  the  library  useful  to  the 
public  school  pupils. 

Many  books  are  issued  to  pupils  who  use 
them  in  the  class  room  and  also  use  them  in 
their  homes. 

The  library  also  has  a  department  for  the 
blind. 

Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  A  technical  and 
scientific  department  has  been  added  to  the 
library,  the  large  room  on  the  second  floor, 
formerly  the  reading  room,  being  used  for 
this  new  department.  About  600  books  on 
science,  applied  science  and  useful  arts,  to- 
gether with  about  300  scientific  and  profes- 
sional periodicals  and  trade  journals  are  to  be 
found  here.  Most  of  the  books  may  be  cir- 
culated. The  department  is  designed  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  workingman  and  the  student, 
and  is  open  on  weekdays  from  9  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  2  to  9  p.m.  Books 
may  be  borrowed  on  Sunday.  The  depart- 
ment is  in  charge  of  W.  B.  Morningstern. 
A  tiny  leaflet  has  been  issued  by  the  library 
giving  information  with  regard  to  the  depart- 
ment. 

(igth   rpt.,    1907.)      Added    16,472    (net 

accessions)  ;  total  124,534.  Issued,  home 
use  629,891  (41.3  per  cent,  from  main 
lib.,  adult  dept.,  i.o  per  cent,  from  fire- 
men's libs. ;  45.8  per  cent  prose  fict.,  13.4  per 
cent.  juv.  fict.).  New  registration,  adult 
dept.  9529;  children's  dept.  5594;  total  regis- 
tration since  1889,  133,273  adult  dept.,  29,411 
children's  dept.  Cards  now  in  use  24,439 
adult  dept.,  14,455  children's  dept.  Receipts 
$93,704.63 ;  expenses  $38,896.76  (main  ac- 
count) ;  salaries  lib.  service  $29,638.92 ;  books 
$18,833.24;  binding  $5674.15;  trolley  tickets 
$245;  coal  $3184.92;  stationery  $1010.07. 

In  the  1907  report  of  the  Newark  library 
comparison  is  made  with  earlier  records  of 
the  library,  showing  a  large  increase  in  the 
library's  output  of  work,  and  indicating  a 
corresponding  increase  in  its  usefulness. 
Whereas  in  1902  the  library  selected,  pur- 
chased, cataloged  and  shelved  6122  volumes, 
1907  shows  16,588  volumes.  In  1902,  162 
meetings  of  28  different  educational  organiza- 


tions were  provided  for  by  the  library  in  its 
unoccupied  rooms,  and  in  1907  it  provided 
for  680  meetings  of  88  organizations.  In  1902 
it  held  two  exhibitions,  in  1907,  10  exhibi- 
tions. In  1902  it  bound  8606  v.,  in  1907,  13,- 
582  v.  Growth  is  indicated  in  all  departments 
of  the  library.  The  library  has  now  a  collec- 
tion of  about  2100  manufacturers'  catalogs, 
representing  800  different  firms  which  might 
well  be  counted  as  books  and  added  to  the 
year's  accessions.  The  library  has  now  494 
centers  from  which  its  books  are  distributed, 
as  against  29  in  1902.  Though  this  increase 
adds  to  the  cost  of  distribution,  the  extension 
of  library  privileges  to  distant  parts  of  the 
city  has  seemed  to  meet  with  approval,  war- 
ranting the  increased  expense. 

The  delivery  department  reports  that  books 
little  used  have  been  transferred  to  the  floor 
of  the  stack  above  the  delivery  room  and  all 
books  most  used  have  been  brought  together 
on  the  stack  floor  opening  out  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  the  children's  department  74  normal 
school  pupils  spent  two  hours  each  in  the 
children's  room  during  the  winter,  learning 
about  books  and  their  use  with  children. 
This  was  one  requirement  in  the  lessons  on 
the  use  of  a  library  which  they  received  from 
the  chief  of  the  school  department.  In  the 
school  department  there  have  been  monthly 
picture  exhibits,  and  magazines  are  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  library  and  sent  direct  to 
several  schools,  where  they  are  circulated 
among  the  teachers.  A  series  of  12  lessons 
to  normal  school  students  on  the  use  of  the 
library  begun  in  December,  1906,  was  com- 
pleted in  May,  1907.  Each  of  the  60  pupils 
came  to  the  library  for  at  least  12  hours  of 
instruction  and  practice  in  library  use.  In 
October,  1907,  the  course  was  repeated,  this 
time  in  three  divisions  of  normal  school 
juniors,  100  pupils.  This  course  was  described 
in  detail  in  the  library's  report  for  1906,  and 
has  been  revised  to  give  a  larger  proportion 
of  time  to  criticism  and  selection  of  children's 
books. 

The  reference  department  reports  that  a 
card  invitation  to  use  the  library  was  sent  to 
all  neighboring  women's  clubs,  and  the  re- 
sponse was  gratifying.  In  the  art  depart- 
ment there  are  now  about  100,000  pictures. 
Over  1000  persons  borrowed  15,500  pictures 
during  the  year.  The  "post  office  depart- 
ment," which  has  consisted  of  353  books  on 
the  shelves  in  the  carriers'  "swing  room,"  re- 
ports a  home  use  of  1765. 

A  music  collection  was  added  to  the  library 
in  April.  The  money  with  which  the  music 
was  purchased,  $525,  was  raised  by  private 
subscription  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Spaulding  Frazer.  The  library  has  added  to 
the  collection  from  its  own  funds.  The  cir- 
culation from  April  to  December  was  2064. 

Ncu>  York.  General  Theological  Seminary 
L.  (Rpt. — year  ending  April  30,  1908.) 
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Added  1829;  total  43,591.  No.  of  readers, 
day  5341 ;  evening  2458 ;  vols.  loaned  2108. 

Although  the  library's  connection  has  been 
developed  and  strengthened  materially  within 
the  last  four  years,  along  certain  lines  it  still 
needs  additions.  The  collection  of  conven- 
tion journals,  general  and  diocesan,  must  be 
continued  and  completed.  "It  would  be  a 
grateful  service  to  the  church  and  an  addition 
to  American  bibliography  to  have  a  hand  list 
printed  of  the  collection,  indicating  reprints 
and  other  libraries  wherever  our  collection  is 
deficient. 

The  work  of  the  Rev.  John  Wright  on 
"Early  American  prayer  books"  is  constantly 
quoted  in  bibliographies,  and  deserves  sup- 
plementing and  enlarging  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  bibliographical  completeness  in  its  list  of 
church  prayer  books.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  wish  that  the  collection  of  Books  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  now  in  charge  of  the  General 
Convention  custodian  could  ever  be  united 
with  ours,  but  at  least  a  joint  list  of  editions 
would  be  worth  the  making.  The  general 
collection  of  liturgical  literature  in  the  library 
should  be  reclassified  and  recataloged;  in  all 
probability  this  will  be  one  of  the  first  tasks 
.undertaken  in  the  next  few  months.  The 
manuscripts  now  in  the  Seminary  Library  are 
nearly  negligible  in  quantity  and  quality,  but 
why  should  we  not  in  the  future  not  only  be 
the  collector  of  such  material  but  its  publisher 
as  well  ?  Such  work  would  require  an  en- 
dowment of  some  sort,  but  it  would  be  worth 
the  doing." 

New  York  P.  L.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has 
presented  the  illustrated  catalog  of  the  George 
Hoentschel  collection  of  ancient  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac  to  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
The  collection  itself  was  presented  recently 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

—  Harlem  Branch.  The  new  building  of  the 
Harlem  Library  branch,  9  West  I24th  street, 
Mount  Morris  Park,  was  opened  with  formal 
exercises  on  Monday,  Jan.  n,  at  5  p.m.  Al- 
derman Reginald  S.  Doull  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  mayor  received  the  building  from 
Charles  Howland  Russell,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  and  then  returned  it  to  the  library 
for  administration. 

Norwich,  Conn.  Otis  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing Aug.  31,  1908.)  Added  2462;  total  37,782. 
Issued,  home  use  113,149.  New  registration 
1454.  Re-registration  (since  June  I,  1908) 
3280.  Receipts  $8511.10;  expenses  $8445.76. 

"The  increase  in  the  issue  of  books  in  for- 
eign languages  is  notable  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
books  in  the  Polish  language,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  library.  Com- 
mencing with  a  supply  of  about  50  volumes  in 
this  language,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease this  supply  at  once,  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  away,  empty-hand'ed,  a  number 


of  readers,  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  to  draw  books  in  their  native 
language.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  supply  of  books  in  French,  German  and 
Italian,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  add  as  many  books  in 
all  foreign  languages  as  appeared  to  be 
needed.  The  importance  of  furnishing  books 
in  their  native  languages  to  foreigners  is  well 
reduced  to  money  value  by  the  argument  of 
Miss  Campbell,  of  the  Passaic  Public  Library, 
to  the  effect  that  foreigners  who  draw  books 
in  their  own  languages  from  our  public  libra- 
ries come  to  this  country  with  an  education 
acquired  at  an  expense  which  by  the  esti- 
mates of  our  own  authorities  would  be  $1000 
per  capita  of  public  money.  The  importance 
of  providing  reading  matter  for  immi- 
grants cannot  be  measured  by  money  value, 
but  grows  more  and  more  upon  those  who 
consider  and  study  the  value  of  an  intelligent 
foreign  population.  Even  at  the  cost  of  some 
curtailment  in  other  directions,  I  heartily 
recommend  increased  facilities  for  readers  of 
books  in  foreign  languages." 

The  interest  of  musicians  and  musical  stu- 
dents in  the  library  is  reported  as  steadily 
growing,  much  encouraged,  apparently,  by 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  musical  scores, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
F.  C.  L.  for  the  Blind.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  was  held  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  19.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  by  John  Thomson  and 
Rev.  F.  W.  Tomkins. 

Peoria  (III.)  P.  L.  (28th  rpt.  — year  end- 
ing May  31,  1908.)  Added  4200;  total  96,046 
(exclusive  of  2291  dups.  not  in  circulation, 
11,032  pm.,  109,369).  Issued,  home  use  199,- 
735  (increase  of  over  8135  v.  over  1907). 
Membership  8490.  Receipts  $18,983.49;  ex- 
penses $18,122.55. 

Although  the  present  report  is  the  28th 
annual  report  of  the  Peoria  Public  Library, 
it  is  the  5 1st  annual  report  since  the  library's 
organization  at  the  Peoria  City  Library. 
A  suitable  room  for  the  children  was  pro- 
vided for  during  the  year  by  using  a  part  of 
the  reading  room  exclusively  for  the  children, 
the  necessary  partitions  being  made  by  throw- 
ing a  row  of  bookcases  five  feet  high  across 
the  southeast  end  of  the  reading  room. 

The  library's  bindery,  during  the  year,  has 
rebound  2558  v.,  repaired  5690  v.  Besides 
these  587  v.  have  been  bound  new,  principally 
periodicals,  and  24  v.  of  local  papers. 

Ten  school  libraries  placed  by  the  library  in 
10  schools  have  issued  13,007  v.,  and  the 
branch  library  issued,  during  the  evenings 
only,  14,107  v. 

Mr.  Willcox  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  closed 
shelf  system,  and  his  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject,  read  at  the  Minnetonka  conference, 
is  issued  with  the  report. 
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Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  L.  Chestnut  Hill 
Branch.  The  Chestnut  Hill  Branch  was 
opened  on  Jan.  22. 

Philadelphia  L.  Co.  Joining  with  promi- 
nent New  York  libraries,  the  directors  of  the 
Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  have  passed 
resolutions  protesting  against  the  suggested 
increase  of  the  duty  on  imported  books  and 
the  removal  of  libraries  from  the  free  list. 
With  the  present  limited  means  of  the  com- 
pany it  js  asserted  that  such  legislation  would 
lessen  its  usefulness. 

Philadelphia.  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  (i8th  and  Arch  streets).  By  the 
will  of  the  late  Clara  A.  Lindsay  a  bequest 
which  is  not  to  exceed  $10,000  is  made  to  the 
association  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  and 
reading  room,  with  the  stipulation  that  only 
evangelical  literature  be  supplied. 

Salem,  Mass.  Essex  Institute  L.  (Rpt.  — 
year  ending  May  4,  1908;  in  Annual  report  of 
the  Essex  Institute,  p.  17-20.)  Added  2009; 
tctal  97,387.  Some  valuable  donations  have 
been  received.  The  catalog  now  contains 
95,478  cards,  of  which  14,242  were  added 
during  the  past  year.  The  use  of  the  study 
rooms  in  the  library  has  shown  marked  in- 
crease. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  Carnegie  L.  (sth  rpt. 
—  year  ending  May  31,  1908;  in  Monthly 
Bulletin,  June- July,  p.  71-75).  Added  1766; 
total  19,913.  No.  borrowers'  cards  in  force 
6821.  Issued,  home  use  73,896. 

"The  use  of  the  reference  department  by 
increasing  numbers  and  the  growing  demand 
for  books  other  than  fiction,  by  which  stand- 
ards the  usefulness  of  a  library  must  largely 
be  judged,  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  use 
of  books  quality  counts  more  than  quantity. 
While  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  note  an  in- 
crease in  numbers  loaned,  it  is  a  greater  pleas- 
ure to  record  an  improvement  in  the  class  of 
books  used.  That  our  circulation  was  not 
larger  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes : 
disturbance  due  to  improvements  in  the  build- 
ing; lack  of  new  books,  especially  of  fiction, 
much  of  which  is  too  much  worn  to  be  invit- 
ing; less  interest  as  a  whole  on  the  part  of 
teachers  in  directing  children  to  the  library 
and  additional  provisions  made  for  children 
in  school  and  other  libraries.  With  better 
facilities  and  an  increased  book  fund,  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  a  very  decided  increase 
next  year." 

San  Rafael,  Cal.  The  recently  completed 
Carnegie  library  building  was  formally  turned 
over  to  the  board  of  library  trustees  on 
Jan.  9. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.  (i8th  rpt  — year 
1908.)  Added  4039;  total  58,000.  Registra- 
tion 5502.  Issued,  home  use  121,457.  Re- 
ceipts $18,957.82;  expenses  $17,077.90. 

The  net  increase  in  the  library  is  larger 
than  in  either  1906  or  1907  and  about  up  to 


the  average  growth  of  previous  years.  More 
books  were  bound  for  the  library  in  1908  than 
in  previous  years,  including  736  volumes  re- 
bound, 744  reset  in  their  original  covers  and 
467  magazine  volumes  newly  bound.  Issues 
for  home  use  from  the  children's  room  num- 
bered 22,608  volumes,  a  daily  average  of  74. 
Of  that  circulation  18,054  volumes  were  prose 
fiction. 

Four  branch  reading  rooms,  serving  also 
as  delivery  stations,  were  continued  during 
the  year. 

Smithsonian  Institution  L.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Rpt. — year  ending  June  30,  1908;  in 
rpt.  of  secretary.)  Accessions  36,068,  an  in- 
crease of  1800  over  1907.  Of  these  accessions 
24>777  were  placed  in  the  Smithsonian  de- 
posit in  the  Library  of  Congress;  3317  were 
divided  among  the  libraries  of  the  secretary's 
office,  the  Astrophysical  Observatory,  the  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park,  and'  the  International 
exchanges,  and  7974  were  deposited  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum  Library. 
There  were  numerous  additions  to  the  library 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  which 
is  administered  separately.  "It  is  estimated 
that  an  equivalent  of  6560  volumes  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Library  of  Congress,  comprising 
in  actual  numbers  25,524  publications  in  the 
form  of  parts  of  periodicals,  pamphlets  and 
volumes.  These  two  counts  do  not  include 
public  documents  presented  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  sent  direct  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  as  soon  as  received,  or  public 
documents  and  other  gifts  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  received  through  the  international 
exchange  service,  or  publications  requested  to 
complete  sets  in  the  Smithsonian  deposit  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  which  have  been 
transmitted  separately." 

Over  3300  publications  were  issued  during 
the  year  for  consultation  by  the  staff  and  by 
government  employees. 

The  assistant  librarian  "has  reconstructed 
the  memorandum  list  of  the  engravings  and 
art  collection  of  Mr.  George  Perkins  Marsh, 
purchased  in  1849,  whatever  catalog  may  have 
been  made  having  been  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  1866,  and  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  a 
bibliography  of  aeronautical  literature." 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  The  library 
has  issued  two  leaflets  containing  reading 
lists,  one  on  "Accounting  and  bookkeeping," 
and  one  on  America  as  viewed  by  foreigners, 
or  "As  others  see  us." 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  year  1008;  from 
libn's  summary.)  Added  5063;  total  52,328. 
Issued,  home  use  172,148.  New  readers  2658. 
Expenses  $24,279.19  (books  $4250.25,  binding 
$1085.98,  printing,  etc.,  $230.87,  salaries  $11,- 
398.42). 

The  library  was  open  310  days.  The  juve- 
nile circulation  was  55,337,  German  circula- 
tion was  2240,  Italian  1320,  French  352,  Yid- 
dish 911.  Pictures  were  circulated  to  the 
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number  of  4413.  In  the  reference  room  there 
were  44,621  readers.  There  were  3003  vol- 
umes cataloged,  making  a  total  of  117,787 
cards  in  the  catalog. 

The  most  appreciated  phase  of  the  indus- 
trial department  work  was  the  subscription 
to  some  trade  magazines,  all  covering  sub- 
jects of  local  interest  or  industry.  These  are 
being  used  by  the  men  employes  in  factory 
or  work  shop  in  a  gratifying  manner.  A 
glimpse  at  the  reading  tables  on  a  busy  even- 
ing or  a  Sunday  afternoon  shows  the  worth 
of  this  department.  The  Industrial  Library 
League  fund  and  the  Mechanics'  Association 
fund,  which  will  become  available  this  year, 
makes  it  possible  to  enlarge  that  department 
to  meet  more  adequately  these  demands. 

FOREIGN 

Aberdeen  (Scotl)  P.  L.  (24th  rpt.,  1907- 
08.)  Added  2195  v.,  599  pm.,  of  which  895  v. 
were  additions  to  lending  dept. ;  total,  lend- 
ing dept.  36,162  (exclusive  of  stock  in  branch 
reading  rooms) ;  ref.  dept.  34,492  v.,  7131 
pm.  (exclusive  of  reserve  stock).  Vols.  lost, 
6  from  lending  dept,  i  from  ref.  dept.  Is- 
sued, home  use  313,174;  ref.  dept.  47,122.  No. 
borrowers  10,925.  There  was  an  increase  of 
five  blind  borrowers. 

There  was  an  increase  in  book  issues  dur- 
ing the  year  of  3645  v.  The  whole  of  this  in- 
crease, and  more;  was  in  the  reference  de- 
partment. In  the  lending  department  the 
total  issue  shows  a  decrease  of  8530  v.  This 
department  was  closed  for  a  week  for  re- 
painting, at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  sea- 
son, so  that  the  decrease  very  nearly  repre- 
sents what  would  have  been  the  issue  for 
that  week. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  discussion  at  the 
Brighton  conference  of  the  Library  Associa- 
tion on  fiction,  in  which  it  was  generally  as- 
sumed that  a  large  issue  of  fiction  from  a 
library  implied  a  relatively  large  expenditure 
for  fiction,  considerable  space  is  given  in  this 
report  upon  the  cost  and  issue  of  fiction  for 
the  Aberdeen  Library. 

During  the  year  about  £500  was  spent  for 
books.  For  purchase  of  new  fiction  only  the 
sum  of  £20  35.  6d.  was  expended;  for  pur- 
chase of  fiction  to  replace  old  worn-out  vol- 
umes the  sum  of  £50  175.  7d.  was  expended. 

The  issue  of  fiction  from  the  library  during 
the  past  year  was  about  41  per  cent,  of  all 
the  registered  issues  in  the  library,  whereas 
the  amount  spent  on  fiction  is  only  about  14 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  spent  on  books. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  year's  work  has 
been  the  remarkable  increase  in  attendance  at 
certain  of  the  branch  reading  rooms.  In  one 
there  was  an  increase  of  9433,  at  another  an 
increase  of  16,337.  The  number  of  fines  in- 
curred by  borrowers  for  over-detention  of 
books  was  28,152,  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
the  previous  year. 

As   stated   above,   six  volumes   were   lost 


from  the  lending  department.  "Of  the  313,- 
174  y.  issued  in  the  ordinary  course  from  the 
lending  department  not  a  single  volume  was 
lost  to  the  library,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  privilege  of  the  open  cases  so  highly 
valued  by  the  general  body  of  borrowers  was 
abused  to  the  extent  of  even  six  volumes." 

Annfield  Plain  (Eng.)  P.  L.  The  library 
was  declared  open  on  Dec.  16.  To  meet  the 
conditions  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  of  £3000, 
for  the  erection  of  the  library,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor,  M.P.,  presented  the  site,  and  £300  to 
provide  additional  income  was  raised  locally. 

BODLEIAN  L.     Staff-calendar,   1909.     Oxford. 

unp+173  p.  supp.  T. 

The  supplement,  printed  upside  down  as  in 
previous  years,  contains  some  additional  in- 
formation, but  on  the  whole  the  calendar 
covers  the  same  ground  as  heretofore. 

Manchester,  Eng.  The  Didsbury  Literary 
Institute  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Libraries 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  City  Council, 
and  was  declared  open  as  a  public  library 
on  Dec.  5. 

Netherlands.  The  librarians  of  the  Nether- 
lands have  constituted  a  society,  "Vereeniging 
voor  Openbare  Leeszalen  in  Nederland." 
This  society  will  publish  during  1909  a  month- 
ly library  journal. 

MISCELLANEO  US 

GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENT  PRICE  LISTS.  —  The 
Superintendent  of  Documents  has  issued  va- 
rious price  lists  of  government  publications 
on  different  topics.  In  these  lists  price  is 
given  and  directions  as  to  method  of  sending 
orders  for  documents.  The  lists  are  generally 
arranged  for  broad  subjects,  with  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  under  minor  included  sub- 
jects. Cross  references  are  used  in  these 
lists. 

GILSON,  M.  L.  Course  of  study  in  the  use  of 
books  and  a  library  for  normal  school  stu- 
dents. 

This  pamphlet  will  be  published  by  Mr. 
Dana  as  a  part  of  his  series  on  library  econ- 
omy, the  first  section  of  the  first  part  of  which 
has  been  recently  issued  and  reviewed  in  the 
January  number  of  the  L.  j.  The  next  three 
sections  of  this  series  —  "Lending  and  re- 
ceiving books,"  "Administration"  and  "Work 
with  the  public"  —  will  soon  be  issued,  but 
Miss  Gilson's  pamphlet  will  precede  them. 
This  is  now  in  press,  and  will  cover  64  pages 
and  will  cost  75  c.  per  single  copy. 

LIBRARY  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  —  In  the  Bos- 
ton Herald,  Jan.  10,  is  an  article  by  Joseph  G. 
Edgerly  on  school  methods,  including  the  re- 
lation of  the  public  school  and  the  library. 

LINCOLN,  Abraham.  The  Children's  Leaf, 
edited  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  has 
a  special  Lincoln's  Birthday  number  (no.  8, 
January)  that  will  appeal  to  children. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY.  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION.  An- 
nual report  of  the  supervisor  of  lectures  to 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1907- 
1908.  123  p.  il.  O. 

There  were  delivered  during  the  year 
throughout  the  city  lectures  on  1641  different 
subjects  at  178  centers,  before  5572  audiences, 
by  a  staff  of  663  lecturers,  at  which  the  total 
attendance  was  1,208,336,  an  average  attend- 
ance of  217  for  each  lecture  given.  The  lec- 
tures were  delivered  in  three  series,  all  on 
practical  subjects.  A  classified  list  of  lec- 
tures is  included. 

SLOSSON,  E.  E.  Books  no  public  library 
should  be  without.  (In  The  Independent, 
Dec.  24,  p.  1559-1562.) 

<5fft8  ant)  JSequests 

Alstead,  N.  H.  John  Graves  Shedd,  head 
of  the  Chicago  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
has  given  to  Alstead,  N.  H.,  the  town  of  his 
birth,  a  library,  which  will  cost,  when  com- 
pleted upward  of  $75,000. 

Dubuque,  la.  Carnegie-Stout  P.  L.  The 
library  has  been  given  the  Allison  private  li- 
brary, a  collection  valuing  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  donation  will  be  known  as  the 
Allison  Memorial  Library. 

Hanover  Borough,  York  Co.,  Pa.  By  the 
will  of  the  late  Dr.  Smith  $42,000  has  been 
left  to  the  borough  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  public  library. 

Newburyport,  Mass.  By  the  will  of  Charles 
W.  Bradstreet  the  sum  of  $1000  was  left  to 
the  city  for  library  purposes.  The  same  sum 
was  left  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  for  the  same 
purposes. 

University  of  Chicago.  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller has  added  $1,000,000  to  the  endowment 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  This,  with  the 
Harper  memorial  library  gift  of  $500,000, 
brings  the  total  of  the  Rockefeller  gifts  to 
more  than  $25,000,000. 

Vineland  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Aurelia  Ross  Lake  the  public  li- 
brary has  received  a  bequest  of  $1000. 

Winchester  (Mass.)  L.  By  the  will  of 
Charles  W.  Bradstreet  the  sum  of  $1000  was 
given  to  the  town  of  Winchester,  the  income 
of  which  is  to  be  used  for  public  library  pur- 
poses. The  city  of  Newburyport  was  given 
the  same  sum  for  the  same  purposes. 

Manchester,  Eng.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood  a  sum  of  £5000  is 
left  as  an  endowment  for  the  Thomas  Green- 
wood Library  for  librarians  at  Manchester. 
The  revenue  is  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  collection  and  defraying  such 
expenses  as  may  be  incurred  in  making  it  of 
the  widest  utility  to  members  of  the  library 


profession.  The  library  consists  of  over 
10,000  items  and  is  at  present  housed  in  the 
reference  library,  King  street,  where  it  is 
now  being  cataloged  and  arranged. 

CARNEGIE    LIBRARY    GIFTS 

January 
(Increases  in  italics) 

5.  Library  Building,   Lima,    Ohio $4,000 

Lyons,    Kansas 10,000 

Tooele  City,  Utah 5,000 

Taunton,   England £750 

Auburn,    Indiana 12,500 

Johnson  Co.  (Buffalo), 

Wyo 12,500 

Richmond    Calif 17,500 

Casper,    Wyo 3,000 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  (for 

6  branch  buildings).  120,000 

Guilford,  Maine 2,750 

Halstead,    Kansas 5,000 

Horrisburg,  III 2,500 

Imperial,    Calif 10,000 

Total  for  U.  S.: 

8  new  gifts  for  buildings $192,500 

4  increases  to  previous  gifts 12,250 


14. 


2.3- 


$204,750 
Total  for  United  Kingdom: 

i  increase  to  previous  gift £750 

Total  for  month: 

8  new  gifts,  comprising  13  buildings. 

5    increases $208,500 

^Librarians 

ACKLEY,  Miss  Gabriella,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  at  the  Farnsworth  Pub- 
lic Library,  Oconto,  and  returned  to  her  home 
in  Oconomowoc. 

BARTON,  Edmund  M.,  librarian  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  has  become 
librarian  emeritus,  his  valuable  services  to 
the  Society  having  extended  over  a  period  of 
42  years.  Mr.  Clarence  Brigham  succeeds 
him  as  librarian. 

BLANCHARD,  Miss  Alice  A.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1905,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  charge  of  work  with 
schools  in  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public 
Library. 

BRIGHAM,  Garence  S.,  librarian  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

ENCKING,  Miss  Louise,  Pratt,  '07,  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
State  Normal  School  in  December. 

HIRSHBERG,  Mr.  Herbert  S.,  B.L.S.,  New 
York  State  Library  School,  1905,  has  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  Carnegie  Library 
at  Pittsburgh  to  become  reference  librarian 
at  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

MAcDoNALD-JoNES.  Miss  Katherine  I. 
MacDonald  resigned  her  position  as  editor 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  and  was  married  in 
the  early  fall  of  1908  to  Burr  W.  Jones,  ex- 
congressman  and  a  leading  lawyer  of  Madi- 
son. Previous  to  her  connection  with  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist  Miss  MacDonald  held  the 
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position  of  assistant  secretary  in  the  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission.  "Her  rare 
judgment  and  knowledge  of  books  as  well  as 
her  familiarity  with  library  conditions  and 
needs,  commended  her  to  the  Publishing 
Board  of  the  American  Library  Association 
for  the  responsible  position  of  Booklist  edi- 
tor, which  is  now  held  by  Miss  Bascom." 

NUNNS,  Miss  Anna  A.,  has  succeeded  Miss 
Oakley  as  assistant  librarian  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Historical  Society.  Miss  Nunns 
has  for  many  years  given  devoted  service  to 
the  library. 

OAKLEY,  Miss  Minnie  M.,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  Library  for  19  years,  having  held  the 
position  of  assistant  librarian  at  the  time  of 
her  resignation,  is  now  in  California,  where 
she  expects  to  live.  Miss  Oakley  was  one  of 
the  best  known  librarians  in  Wisconsin.  She 
was  at  one  time  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Madison  City  Library,  and  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  Circulating  Department  of  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Library  previous  to  her 
connection  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Histor- 
ical Society.  Miss  Oakley  also  served  as  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Librarians,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Association. 

PARMELE,  Miss  Ella  G.,  Pratt  '98,  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  Public  Li- 
brary in  November. 

PRENTISS- GREEN.  Miss  Mabel  Emerton 
Prentiss,  library  organizer  for  the  state  li- 
brary at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  Donald  Rob- 
ertson Green  were  married  on  Jan.  14,  1909, 
at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

SHAW,  Robert  K.,  assistant  librarian  in  the 
Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  librarianship  to  succeed  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Shaw's  library  record  dates  from 
1897,  when  he  entered  the  New  York  State 
Library  School,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1899  with  the  degree  of  B.L.S. 
From  1898  to  1901  he  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  and  for 
the  following  four  years  served  as  assistant 
in  the  Catalog  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  He  had  filled  the  position  of  libra- 
rian of  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  Public  Library 
about  six  months,  when  in  1905  he  was  elected 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Worcester  Public 
Library,  an  important  new  position,  created 
to  relieve  the  veteran  librarian  of  the  details 
of  routine  administration.  Mr.  Green's  resig- 
nation was  noted  in  the  L.  j.,  April,  1908. 

SNUSHALL,  Mrs.  Mary  McLellan,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  position  of  children's  libra- 
rian at  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library. 
She  comes  to  Springfield  from  Rock  Island, 
111.,  where  she  has  recently  been  engaged  in 
organizing  the  library  of  the  Villa  de  Chan- 
tal  Academy. 


VAN  HOEVENBERG,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Pratt  '94, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Museum. 

WELLER,  Miss  Eleanor  Gardner,  formerly 
first  assistant  librarian  and  head  cataloger  of 
the  Free  Public  Library  of  Paterson,  N.  J., 
has  resigned  that  position  because  of  ill 
health.  Miss  Elizabeth  Sutton  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  her. 

WINDSOR,  Phineas  Lawrence,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  director  of  the  Illinois  State  Library 
School.  Mr.  Windsor  is  a  native  of  Illinois, 
was  graduated  at  Northwestern  University 
in  1895,  and  received  his  library  school  train- 
ing at  the  New  York  State  Library  School, 
1897-99.  During  the  last  year  of  his  univer- 
sity course  he  was  employed  in  the  North- 
western University  Library,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  library  school  course  he  served  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  State  Law  Library 
for  one  year.  From  1900-1903  Mr.  Windsor 
was  connected  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
as  chief  of  the  Index  and  Cataloging  Division 
of  the  Copyright  Office.  For  the  past  five 
and  a  half  years  he  has  served  as  the  librarian 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  Mr.  Windsor 
will  undertake  the  duties  of  his  new  position 
next  fall. 

WOLCOTT,  John  D.,  has  been  appointed  clas- 
sifier in  the  Bureau  of  Education  Library, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  an  A.B.  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  an  A.M.  of  Cornell, 
and  a  Ph.D.  of  Yale,  and  was  librarian  of  the 
Classical  Department,  University  of  Chicago, 
1900-05,  and  a  classifier  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  since  1905. 

Cataloging  ano  Classification 

BOSTON  (Mass.}  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  A  brief 
list  of  books  for  home  reading  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  Bost,  Mass.,  P.  L.,  1909.  12  p.  S. 

THE  CATHOLIC  READING  LIST,  a  catalog  of 
books  (in  English)  by  Catholic  authors  in  the 
Chicago  Public  Library,  is  not  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  library,  but  was  compiled  by  a 
committee  of  the  Guild  of  Catholic  Writers 
as  a  private  enterprise.  Requests  for  the  list 
should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  Mr.  William  Stetson  Merrill,  care 
of  the  Newberry  Library,  or  to  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  by  whom  it  is  for  sale  at  25  cents 
per  copy. 

CHICAGO  (///.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Accessions 
from  Nov.  I,  1908,  to  Jan.  I,  1909.  (Bul- 
letin no.  88.)  16  p.  O.  3  c. 

Books    in    foreign   languages    added    to 

the  Chicago  Public  Library  during  the  year 
1907.     (Bulletin  no.  80.)     15  p.  O.  3  c. 
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JOHN   RYLANDS   LIBRARY,   Manchester,    Eng. 
Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  illuminated 
manuscripts,  principally  biblical  and  litur- 
gical,   exhibited    on    the    occasion    of    the 
Church  Congress  in  October,  1908.     Man- 
chester and  London,  1908.    62  p.  O. 
Prefixed  to  the  catalog  is  a  brief  account 
of  the  library's  manuscript  possessions,  which 
in  numbers  reach  7000.    The  catalog  is  care- 
fully printed  and  offers,  in  some  measure,  a 
key  to  the  treasures  of  this  collection.    It  in- 
cludes biblical,  patristic,  liturgical  and  orien- 
tal manuscripts,  jewelled  book-covers,  and  a 
selection  of  the  works  on  palaeography  con- 
tained in  the  library.     Several  of  the  manu- 
scripts included  belonged  to  royal  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  have  inscriptions  or 
associations   of   personal    interest.     For   ex- 
ample, there  is  the  "Gospel  book"  of  the  Em- 
peror Otto  the  Great,  the  "Gospel  book"  of 
Queen    Elizabeth,    the    "Book  of   hours"   of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  many  other  man- 
uscripts of  peculiar  antiquarian  interest. 

LAURAIN,   E.     Catalogue  de   la  bibliotheque 

municipale  de  la  ville  de  Mayenne ;  par  E. 

Laurain,  archiviste  departmental.   Mayenne, 

impr.  et  libr.  V.  Bridoux,  1908.     In-8,  vi- 

338  p. 
MICHIGAN  STATE  LIBRARY.    A  first  selection 

of  500  children's  books  for  a  library ;  comp. 

by  Effie  L.  Power.    72  p.  D. 

The  books  listed  here  were  selected  and 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the 
summer  library  school  conducted  by  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Library  Commis- 
sioners at  the  state  library.  The  titles  are 
intended  to  make  up  a  general  children's  li- 
brary which  should  lead  to  the  adult  library. 
Editions  have  been  selected  that  are  supposed 
to  be  especially  appropriate  for  children.  The 
list  is  annotated,  many  of  the  notes  having 
been  prepared  by  Miss  May  H.  Prentice  and 
Miss  Effie  L.  Power  and  having  appeared  in  a 
list  entitled  "A  children's  library,"  compiled  by 
the  above-mentioned  librarians.  Miss  Effie  L. 
Power  has  held  the  position  of  instructor  in 
children's  literature,  Cleveland  Normal 
School,  1903-1908,  and  lecturer  on  children's 
literature  Western  Reserve  University  Li- 
brary School.  Prices  are  given  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  school  grade  for  which  each  book 
is  considered  appropriate.  The  titles  are  well 
selected  and  would  form  a  practical  basis  for 
a  children's  library. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF   DOCUMENTS.     Advance 
sheets    of    third    edition    of    Checklist    of 
United  States  public  documents. 
Class   I,   Interior  department;   Gass  GP3, 

Government  Printing  Office,  Documents  De- 
partment. 


THOMPSON,  Frank  J.  A  system  of  card  mem- 
bership record  for  Masonic  bodies  and  a 
scheme  of  classification  for  Masonic  books. 

1908.  4+32  p.  O. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  gives  directions 
for  keeping  a  card  catalog  of  the  members  of 
Masonic  lodges ;  the  second  part  gives  a 
scheme  of  classifying  the  contents  of  Ma- 
sonic libraries  by  an  extension  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  the  custodians  of  a  library  containing  any 
number  of  books  on  Freemasonry.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  librarian  of  the  Masonic  Grand 
Lodge  Library  of  North  Dakota,  at  Fargo. 

J3tblio0rapbp 

ACROPOLIS.     D'Ooge,  M.  L.     The  Acropolis 
of  Athens.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1908,  [1909.] 
20+405+5  p.  il.  figs.  fold,  plans,  O.  cl.,  $4 
net,  boxed. 
Technical  discussions  have  been  added  in 

the  appendices.     Select  bibliography  (6  p.) 

ADVERTISING.  Scott,  W.  D.  The  psychology 
of  advertising;  a  simple  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  psychology  in  their  relation  to 
successful  advertising.  Bost.  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.,  1908.  c.  269  p.  il.  O.  cl.,  $2  net. 
Bibliography  of  advertising  (20  p.). 

ARBITRATION,  INTERNATIONAL.  Library  of 
Congress.  List  of  references  on  interna- 
tional arbitration ;  comp.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin.  Wash.,  Gov.  Print. 
Office,  1908.  151  p.  O. 

BURY,  J.  B.  The  ancient  Greek  historians 
(Harvard  lectures).  N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 

1909.  c.     10+281  p.  O.  $2.25. 
Bibliography  (5  p.).    Index. 

CHOPIN,  F.  F.     The  greater  Chopin;  ed.  by 
Ja.    Huneker.      Bost.,    Oliver    Ditson    Co., 
[1909.]     c.  '08.     18+202  p.  por.  F.   (Musi- 
cians' lib.,  v.  4.)  cl.,  $2.50;  pap.,  $1.50. 
Contains  28  of  the  more  important  compo- 
sitions of  Chopin,  a  critical  introduction  and 
a  bibliography. 

COINS.    Rawlings,  G.  B.     Coins,  and  how  to 
know  them;  with  206  illustrations.     N.  Y., 
Frederick    A.    Stokes    Co.,     [1908.]      19+ 
374  P-  D.  cl.,  $1.50  net. 
Select  bibliography  (2  p.). 

COLONIZATION.    Keller,  Albert  Galloway.  Col- 
onization: a  study  of  the  founding  of  new 
societies.     Bost,   Ginn   &    Co.,    [1908.]     c. 
12+632  p.  maps,  O.  cl.,  $3. 
Bibliography  (13  p.). 
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CUBA.    INSURRECTION  1868-1878.    Perez,  L.  M. 

Bibliografia  de  la  revolucion  de  Yara;  fol- 

letos  y  libros  impresos  de  1868  a  1908.   His- 

toria   y   politica.     Biografias.      Masoneria. 

Asuntos   eclesiastico-politicos.     Esclavitud. 

Asuntos  economicos.     Asuntos  admim'stra- 

tivos.     Literatura  patriotica.     For  Luis  M. 

Perez.    Habana,  Impr.  Avisador  comercial, 

1908.    73  p.  23^cm. 
DARWIN,    Charles    Robert.      [Reading    list.] 

(In    St.    Louis    Public    Library,    Monthly 

Bulletin,  February,  p.  27-30.) 

DEEP  WATERWAYS.  Library  of  Congress.  List 
of  works  relating  to  deep  waterways  from 
the  Great  Lakes, to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with 
some  other  related  works ;  books,  articles 
in  periodicals,  United  States  documents; 
comp.  under  direction  of  A.  P.  C.  Griffin. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1908.  59  p.  O. 

EDUCATION.  Kant,  Immanuel.  The  educa- 
tional theory  of  Immanuel  Kant;  tr.  and 
ed.  with  an  introd.  by  E.  Franklin  Buchner. 
Phil.,  Lippincott,  [1908.]  c.  i6-)-i  1-309  p. 
12°,  (Lippincott  educational  ser. ;  ed.  by  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh.)  cl.,  $1.25. 
Selections  on  education  from  Kant's  other 

writings.     Literature    (3  p.). 

EDUCATION,  MODERN.    Hoyt,  C.  O.    Studies  in 
the  history  of  modern  education.     N.   Y., 
Silver,   Burdett  &  Co.,    [1908.]     c.    223  p. 
pis.  pors.  map,  O.  cl.,  $1.50. 
Bibliography    (3    p.).     Book   lists    (2   p.). 

Index. 

EMPEDOCLES.    The  fragments  of  Empedocles: 
tr.  into  English  verse  by  W.  Ellery  Leon- 
ard.     Chic.,   Open    Court    Publishing   Co., 
1908,  [1909.]     c.    8+92  p.  il.  8°,  cl.,  $i. 
Empedqcles  was  a  Greek  philosopher,  poet 

and  statesman   who   lived   from  490-430  B.C. 

Bibliography  (2  p.). 

FORESTRY  :  Forestry,  trees,  nature  study, 
parks  and  playgrounds.  (In  Trenton  (N. 
J.)  Public  Library  Bulletin,  v.  2,  no.  I, 
November,  p.  85-94.) 

GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  AMERICAN  MAGAZINES. 
Haertel,  M.  A.  German  literature  in  Amer- 
ican magazines,  1846  to  1880.  Madison, 
Wis.,  1908.  108  p.  O.  Thesis  submitted 
for  the  defree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
University  of  Wisconsin.  1906.  (Bulletin 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  no.  263 : 


Philology  and  literature  series,  vol.  4,  no. 

2,  p.  265-452.) 

Contents:  Abbreviations;  Introduction; 
Classical  period ;  The  period  of  decreased  in- 
terest ;  The  period  of  the  novel ;  Individual 
authors  and  movements  —  Lessing,  Goethe, 
Schiller;  The  romantic  school,  Heine;  Con- 
clusion ;  Chronological  list  of  references ; 
German  authors  referred  to;  List  of  journals 
examined. 

This  painstaking  and  comprehensive  work 
forms  a  supplement  to  German  literature  in 
American  magazines  prior  to  1846  by  Dr.  S. 
H.  Goodnight  (Madison,  Wis.,  1907).  In 
connection  with  it  may  also  be  noted  Trans- 
lations of  German  poetry  in  American  maga- 
zines, 1741-1810  (Phil.,  1905).  Ninety-four 
pages  are  given  to  the  introduction,  in  which 
is  given  a  full  account  of  German  literature 
in  American  magazines  from  1846  to  1880. 
The  list  of  German  articles,  stories,  poems, 
etc.,  in  American  magazines  covers  p.  96-178, 
and  are  arranged  chronologically,  with  a  sec- 
ondary alphabetical  arrangement  under  maga- 
zine. This  work  forms  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  indexes  of  periodical  literature. 

HARRIS,  William  Torrey.    A  list  of  the  writ- 
ings of  William  Torrey  Harris.    .(In  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1907.  v.  i,  p.  37~72-) 
The  Bureau  of  Education  has  copies  of  this 

bibliography  for  distribution.     In  writing  for 

them  correspondents  may  refer  to  the  serial 

number  used  in  the  list. 

HASSE,  A.  R.  Materials  for  a  bibliography  of 
the  public  archives  of  the  thirteen  original 
states,  covering  the  colonial  period  and  the 
state  period1  to  1789.  (From  the  annual 
report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation for  1906,  v.  2,  p.  239-572.)  Wash- 
ington Gov't  Printing  Office,  1908.  572  p.  O. 

IBSEN,  Henrik.    Brand,  et  dramatisk  digt;  ed., 
with  introd.  and  notes,  by  Julius  Emil  Ol- 
son.    Chic.,   J.    Anderson   Publishing   Co., 
1908.    c.     56+349  p.  pors.  12°,  cl.,  $1.50. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

ILLINOIS.  The  Library  table.  (In  The  Daily 
Hlini,  the  -student  paper  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Dec.  8.)  Reading  list  of  Illinois. 

ILLUMINATION.  List  of  works  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  relating  to  illumina- 
tion. (In  New  York  Public  Library  Bulle- 
tin, December,  p.  686-734.) 

INCUNABULA.  Haebler,  K.  Typenrepertorium 
der  wiegendrucke.  II.  (Italien,  die  Nieder- 
lande,  Frankreich,  Spanien  und  Portugal, 
England.)  Leipzig,  Haupt,  1908.  In-8,  xii- 
360  p. 
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INSCRIPTIONS,  EGYPTIAN.    Pier,  Garrett  Chat- 
field.    Inscriptions  of  the  Nile  monuments: 
a  book  of  reference  for  tourists ;  with  120 
illustrations  and  a  map.     N.  Y.,   Putnam, 
1908.     c.     5-20+357  P-  8°,  cl.,  $5  net. 
Bibliographical  note  (i  p.). 
ISLE  DE  BOURBON    (REUNION).     Documents, 
1701-1710.     (In  New  York  Public  Library 
Bulletin,  January,  1909,  p.  7-63.) 
These   documents   relating  to  the  Isle   de 
Bourbon  (Reunion)  during  the  governorship 
of  Jean  Baptiste  de  Villers  are  a  selection 
printed  from  the  original  manuscripts  now  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

JEWS  AND  JUDAISM.  Schechter,  Solomon. 
Some  aspects  of  Rabbinic  theology.  N.  Y., 
Macmillan,  1909.  c.  22+384  p.  O.  cl., 
$2.25  net. 

Full  titles  of  books  quoted  (4  p.). 
LINCOLN,  Abraham.  Boston  Public  Library. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Feb.  12,  i8o9-Apr.  15, 
1865 :  a  short  list  of  books  for  school  use 
contained  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  Bost.,  1909.  4  p.  S. 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln :  a  list  of  Lincoln's  writings 
and  works  relating  to  Lincoln  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Public  Library.  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary, 1909.  24  p.  S. 

This  pamphlet  contains  all  titles  of  books 
by  Lincoln  and  works  relating  to  Lincoln  in 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  No  periodical 
articles  are  included,  nor  the  readers,  speak- 
ers and  collections  containing  the  Gettysburg 
and  inaugural  addresses.  These  can  be  easily 
found  by  consulting  Granger's  "Index  to 
poetry  and  recitations."  The  arrangement  is 
alphabetical,  by  authors,  under  the  following 
divisions :  Bibliographies ;  Lincoln's  writings ; 
Biographies,  reminiscences  and  other  works 
relating  to  Lincoln;  Tributes  in  verse;  Lin- 
coln in  fiction. 

Chicago   (111.)   Public  Library.     List  of 

books  and  magazine  articles  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Chicago  Public  Library,  1909. 
(Special  bulletin,  no.  7.)  43  p.  O. 

[Reading  list.]      (In   St.   Louis   Public 

Library.  Monthly  Bulletin,  January,  p.  10- 
15.) 

LITERATURE.  STUDY  AND  TEACHING.  Hart,  W. 
M.  Ballad  and  epic :  a  study  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  narrative  art.  Bost.,  Ginn, 
1907,  [1909.]  7+315  p.  8°,  (Harvard  stud- 
ies and  notes  in  philology  and  literature.) 
cl.,  $2.50. 
List  of  documents  (2  p.). 


LOWELL,  J.  R.  The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  and 
other  poems  ;  ed.,  with  an  introd.  and  notes, 
by  Julian  W.  Abernethy.  N.  Y.,  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Co.,  [1909.]  c.  '08.  172  p.  por. 
16°,  (Merrill's  English  texts.)  cl.,  25  c. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

MENDELSSOHN,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
[Reading  list]  (In  Salem  Public  Library. 
Bulletin,  January,  1909,  p.  76.) 

MILTON,  John.  A  list  of  books  about  John 
Milton.  (In  New  York  Public  Library, 
circulation  dept.  Monthly  list  of  additions, 
December,  p.  64.) 

-  Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  commem- 
orative of  the  tercentenary  of  the  birth 
of  John  Milton,  1608-1908;  including  orig- 
inal editions  of  his  poetical  and  prose 
works,  together  with  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  engraved  portraits  ;  held  at 
the  Grolier  Club,  Dec.  3,  1908,  to  Jan.  9, 
1909.  [N.  Y.,  Grolier  Club,  1909.  6+116  p. 
facsims.,  12°.  (Priv.  pr.) 
Bibliography  (50  p.). 

---  [Special  reading  list]  (In  Salem 
(Mass.)  Public  Library.  Bulletin,  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  p.  71-72.) 

MINIATURES.      Heath,    Dudley.      Miniatures. 
N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1905,  [1908.]    40+320  p.  il. 
col.  pis.  Q.   (Connoisseurs'   lib.)    cl.,  $7.50 
net,  boxed. 
Bibliography  (6  p.). 

MITCHELL,  D.  G.,  ("Ik.  Marvel.")  [Special 
list]  (In  Springfield  City  Library.  Bul- 
letin, January,  p.  19-20.) 

MONEY  AND  BANKING.  White,  Horace. 
Money  and  banking,  illustrated  by  Ameri- 
can history;  rev.  and  continued  to  the  year 
1908.  3d  ed.  Bost,  Ginn,  [1909.]  c.  15+ 
465  p.  tabs.,  front  12°,  cl.,  $1.80  net;  school 
ea.,  $1.50  net. 
Bibliography  (5  p.).  Authorities  at  end  of 

chapters. 

MORAL  EDUCATION.  Sadler,  Michael  Ernst,  ed. 
Moral  instruction  and  training  in  schools  : 
report  of  an  international  inquiry.  In  2  v. 
v.  I,  The  United  Kingdom;  v.  2,  Foreign 
and  colonial.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1908.  58+538;  27+378  p.  D.  cl.,  ea., 
$1.50  net 
v.  I,  Bibliography,  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 

land (9  p.)  ;  v.  2,  Bibliography  (19  p.). 


Music.    Lucas,  Clarence.    The  story  of 
ical    form.     N.    Y.,    Scribner,    [imported,] 
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1908.  154-226  p.  por.  D.  (Music  story  ser. ; 
ed.  by  F:  J.  Crowest)  cl.,  $1.25. 
Bibliography  .(5  P-)- 

Quaritch,     Bernard.      A    catalogue    of 

books  on  music.    Lond.,  1908.    34  p.  O. 

NAPOLEONIC  WARS.    Maude,  Col.  F.  N.    The 
Leipzig  campaign,  1813.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 
1908.    41-1-270  p.  maps,  plans,  12°,  (Special 
campaign  ser.)  cl.,  $1.60  net. 
Bibliography. 

NATURAL  GAS.  Arnold,  Ralph,  and  Anderson, 
Rob.  Preliminary  report  on  the  Coalinga 
oil  district,  Fresno  and  King  counties,  Cali- 
fornia. Wash.,  D.  C,  1908.  142  p.  O. 
(Dept.  of  the  Interior,  U.  S.  Geolog.  Sur- 
vey bulletin.) 
Survey  pubs.  (3  p.) 

NATURE.  Schmucker,  S.  C.  The  study  of 
nature ;  with  illustrations  by  Katharine 
Elizabeth  Schmucker.  Phil.,  Lippincott, 
1908.  c.  3+7-315  P-  il-  pis.  D.  (Lippin- 
cott's  educational  ser. ;  ed.  by  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh.) cl.,  $1.25. 
Helpful  books  on  nature  study  (6  p.). 

NEGRO  PROBLEM.  Edwards,  R.  H.,  ed.  The 
negro  problem.  Madison,  Wis.,  1908.  32  p. 
O.  (Studies  in  American  social  conditions, 

2.) 

This  excellent  bibliography  was  compiled 
by  Vera  Sieg  and  printed  in  November,  1908, 
as  no.  i  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Com- 
mission American  social  questions. 

In  the  present  pamphlet,  edited  by  R.  H. 
Edwards,  interesting  text  precedes  the  read- 
ing list.  The  following  uses  for  the  reading 
course  are  suggested:  as  personal  study;  as 
questions  for  club,  high  school  and  college 
debates ;  as  material  for  a  survey  course  of 
instruction  in  American  social  conditions ;  for 
use  in  civic  organizations,  social  settlement 
clubs,  betterment  leagues,  labor  unions,  etc. 
(See  L.  jr.,  January,  p.  40.) 
NEW  YEAR'S.  [Reference  list.]  (In  Kansas 

City    Public    Library    Quarterly,    January, 

p.  15-16.) 
NEW   YORK   STATE   EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT. 

New   York   State    Museum.     Publications. 

[10  p.]     (In   New  York   State   Education 

Department  Bulletin,  440,  Feb.  i.) 
NIETZSCHE.      [Reading   list]    (In    St.    Louis 

Public  Library.    Monthly  Bulletin,  January, 

P.  9-) 
NORTH  CAROLINA.     Weeks,  Stephen  B.     The 

Weeks  collection  of  Caroliniana.     Raleigh, 

N.  C,  Uzzell,  1907.    31  p.  O. 

Written  at  the  request  of  the  North  Caro- 


lina Historical  Commission,  this  pamphlet 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  collection 
of  books  relating  to  North  Carolina  formed 
by  Mr.  Weeks.  Mr.  Weeks  early  developed 
a  passion  for  collecting,  and  the  fascinating 
history  of  his  own  state  proved  a  satisfying 
object  for  his  interest.  By  patient  collecting 
and  wise  selecting  a  comprehensive  and  val- 
uable library  of  Caroliniana  resulted.  Early 
books,  documents,  newspapers,  magazines, 
manuscripts  and  autographs,  including  many 
rare  and  valuable  titles,  are  included. 

NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE.  Dybwad',  Jacob. 
Aarskatalog  over  norsk  litteratur,  1907. 
1908.  In-8,  81  p. 

OTSEGO    (N.    Y.).     Blakely,    Stuart    Banyar. 
History  of  Otsego,  N.  Y.    N.  Y.,  Stuart  B. 
Blakely,     1908.      12+13-152   p.    map,     12°. 
(Add.  author  for  price.    435  W.  59th  St.) 
Bibliography  (i  p.). 

OTWAY,  T.  The  orphan,  and  Venice  pre- 
served ;  ed.  by  C.  F.  McClumpha.  Bost., 
Heath,  [1909.]  c.  39+4-35*  P-  por.  16°, 
(Belles-lettres  ser.,  Section  3,  The  English 
drama;  ed.  by  G.  P.  Baker.)  cl.,  60  c. 
Bibliography  (10  p.). 

PERIODICAL   LITERATURE.     Twin   City  Library 
Club.     List   of   current   periodicals   in   the 
libraries  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.    Min- 
neapolis, Wilson,  1908.    16  p.  O. 
This  list,  it  is  stated  in  the  prefatory  note, 
"is  published'  by  the  Twin  City  Library  Club 
as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  and 
not  as  a  contribution  to  bibliography.     The 
club  hopes  that  this  preliminary  list  will  be 
found    sufficiently    useful    to    warrant    it    in 
issuing,  at  a  later  time,  a  complete  catalog  of 
the   sets   of  serial  publications   available   for 
the  student  working  in  the  Twin  Cities." 

Beginning    with    the    Readers    Guide 

for  January,  1909,  15  new  magazines  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  periodicals  indexed. 
Entries  for  all  of  these,  however,  do  not 
appear  in  this  issue.  The  number  of  period- 
icals now  on  the  list  to  be  indexed  is  90. 

An  announcement  is  made  of  the  publi- 
cation in  February  of  the  Annual  Magazine 
Subject-index,  1908,  with  a  list  of  the  new 
titles  included  and  the  volumes  indexed, 
($3.00  net),  forming  the  first  supplement  to 
the  Magazine  Subject-index  (v.  i)  issued  in 
the  spring  of  1908  and  noted  in  L.  J.,  July, 
1908,  p.  300. 

List  of  educational  periodicals  cur- 
rently received  by  the  library  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  the  other  libraries 
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in   the   District   of   Columbia.      (In   U.    S. 
Bureau  of  Education.    Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1907.     1908.     v.  I,  p.  477-482.) 
PHILOS-OPHY.     Cardiff  (Wales)  Public  Libra- 
ries.    Catalogue  of  books  on  philosophy  in 
the  central  library.    Cardiff,  1908.    75  p.  O. 
This  catalog  covers  the  books  on  philosophy 
contained  in  the  lending  and  reference   de- 
partments of  the  central  library,  and  is  a  fur- 
ther instalment  of  the  scheme  for  a  complete 
classified  catalog  of  all  the  books  in  the  cen- 
tral library. 

POE,  EDGAR  ALLAN.  Bragg,  C.  W.,  comp. 
Material  by  and  about  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Columbia  Library,  1909.  18  p.  S. 

[Reading  list.]      (In   Cambridge  Public 

Library  Bulletin,  v.  14,  no.  I,  p.  12-16.) 

[Reading   list.]      (In    St.    Louis    Public 

Library.    Monthly  Bulletin,  January,  p.  10.) 

POST  OFFICE.  Kraseman,  R.  Bibliographic 
der  wichtigsten  spezialwerke  iiber  die  post- 
•\vertzeichen  einzelner  laender.  Stockholm, 
1907.  In-4.  45  p. 

PEOTEIDS.  Plimmer,  R.  H.  A.  The  chemical 
constitution  of  the  proteins.  In  2  pts. 
N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908.  12+ 
100;  8+66  p.  O.  (Monographs  on  biochem- 
istry; ed.  by  R.  H.  Aders  Plimmer  and  F. 
G.  Hopkins.)  bds.,  pt.  i,  $i  net;  pt.  2,  80 c. 
net. 
V.  I,  Bibliography  (17  p.).  Index.  V.  2, 

Bibliography   (5  p.).     Index. 

PSYCHIC  SCIENCE.  Selected  titles  on  psychic 
science,  including  ghost  stories.  (Worces- 
ter Free  Public  Library,  Bulletin,  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  15  p.) 

QUETELET,  ADOLPHE.  Hankins,  Frank  Hamil- 
ton. Adolphe  Quetelet  as  statistician.  N. 
Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908.  5-135 
p.  8°,  (Studies  in  history,  economics  and 
public  law ;  ed.  by  the  Faculty  of  Political 
Science  of  Columbia  University.)  pap., 
$1.25  net. 

Bibliographical  note  (i  p.). 
REFUSE  ANC  GARBAGE  DISPOSAL.     [Reference 
list.]     (In  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
Monthly  Bulletin,  January,  p.  3-34.) 
This  is  a  comprehensive  and  excellent  bib- 
liography.    The    following  methods   of   dis- 
posal are  covered :  Direct  land  disposal ;  In- 
cineration ;  Disposal  by  reduction. 

ROME.     Calvi,  E.     Bibliografia  di  Roma  nel 


medio  evo  (476-1499).     Supplement  i,  con 

appendice  sulle  catacombe  e  sulle  chiese  di 

Roma.     Rome,  Loescher,  1908.     162+34  P- 

8°. 
ROME.    CATACOMBS  AND  CHURCHES.    Calvi,  E. 

Bibliografia  della  catacombe  e  delle  chiese 

di  Roma.     Rome.     Loescher,  1908.     164  p. 

8°. 
RURAL    SCHOOLS.      Hockenberry,    J.    Coulter. 

The    rural    school    in    the    United    States. 

[N.    Y.,   John   C.   Hockenberry,]    1908.    c. 

124  p.  4°,  cl.,  75  c. 

Reference  list  (7  p.). 
SAINT  GAUDENS,  Augusta.     [Reference  list.] 

(In  District  of  Columbia   Public  Library. 

Monthly  Bulletin,  v.  I,  no.  21,  December, 

P.  84.) 
SANCHEZ,    PEDRO.       Pereda,   Jose    Mari   de. 

Pedro    Sanchez;    with    introd.,   notes,   and 

vocabulary,    by    Ralph    Emerson    Bassett. 

Bost,   Ginn,   1907,    [1908.]     c.     88+379  p. 

por.    12°,    (International   modern   language 

ser.)     (Add.  pubs,  for  price.) 

Bibliography   (i  p.). 
SCHOOL  SUPERVISION.    Lists  of  references  on 

county  and  rural  school  supervision.     (In 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907.    v.  I,  p. 

23-25.) 
SINGING.    Taylor,  D:  C.    The  psychology  of 

singing:  a  rational  method  of  voice  culture 

based  on  a  scientific  analysis  of  all  systems, 

ancient   and   modern.     N.    Y.,   Macmillan, 

1908.    c.     19+373  P.  D.  cl.,  $1.50  net. 

Bibliography  (3  p.). 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE.     [Reading  list]     (In  Salem 

Public    Library.     Bulletin,   January,    1909, 

P.  74-) 

TECHNICAL    LITERATURE.      The    special    card 
indexing  edition  of  The  Technical  Index, 
November.  M.  J.  Fitz-Patrick,  pub.,  Lon- 
don. 
Published  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the 

formation  of  a  cumulative  card  index. 

This  Index  comprises  a  systematic,  descrip- 
tive record  of  articles  of  general  interest 
appearing  in  about  200  engineering  and  tech- 
nical journals,  reviews  and  proceedings  of 
technical  institutes,  of  all  countries. 

THOREAU,  Henry  David.     Allen,  F.   H.     A 
bibliography    of    Henry    David    Thoreau. 
Bost.,  1908.    201  p.  O. 
Contents:    Notes  on  the  frontispiece  and 
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other  portraits  of  Thoreau ;  Thoreau's  books ; 
Selections  from  Thoreau's  writings;  Articles 
and  poems  by  Thoreau;  Biographies  and 
other  books  relating  exclusively  to  Thoreau ; 
Books  containing  critical  and  biographical 
matter;  Newspaper  and  periodical  articles 
concerning  Thoreau  and  his  works ;  Auction 
prices ;  Appendix :  A  list  of  the  poems  and 
bits  of  verse  contained  in  Thoreau's  prose 
works  exclusive  of  the  Journal;  Addenda; 
Erratum. 

TUBERCULOSIS.  Cures.  New  York  State  Ed- 
ucation Department:  State  Library.  A  bib- 
liography of  ophthalmic  and  cutaneous  tu- 
berculin reaction;  a  partial  list  of  material 
in  the  New  York  State  Library.  6  p.  O. 
Compiled  for  use  in  connection  with  the 

International    Congress    on    Tuberculosis    of 

Oct.  12,  1908. 

UNITED  STATES.  Fischer,  H.  Landeskunde 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nordamerika; 
with  22  il.  and  figures  in  the  text,  and  14 
tables.  2  v.  N.  Y.,  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co., 
1908.  115;  103  p.  fold,  map,  S.  cl.,  40  c. 
Bibliography  (ea.  v.  i  p.). 

UNIVERSITY  AND  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS.  Jahres- 
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A.  L.  A.  CATALOG.  —  The  edition  of  the 
"A.  L.  A.  Catalog"  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  exhausted,  and  the  library  is  un- 
able to  meet  requests  for  copies  from  public 
libraries  or  others  who  would  be  entitled  to 
free  copies.  The  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments has  reprinted  the  complete  work,  both 
parts  in  one  volume,  paper  covers.  This  is 
for  sale  at  $i  per  copy.  Remittance  must  ac- 
company the  application,  which  should  be 
directed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

tmmorg  anfr  JBtunSers 

"PUBLIC   DOCUMENTS" 
BY   HARLAN   HOGE   BALLARD,  Librarian  and  Curator, 

Berkshire  Athenaeum,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
THEIR  minds  unvexed  by  fluctuatin*  stocks. 
Our  grandthers  set  great  store  by  public  doc's, 
Begged  from  their  congressman  the  ponderous  tomes, 
Perused  the  treasured  volumes  in  their  homes, 
Read  every  speech  by  Webster  or  by  Clay, 
And  read  'em  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 
Then  in  the  evenin's,  at  the  country  store, 
Uncorked  the  vials  of  the  new-found  lore, 
And  democrats  and  whigs  exchanged  their  views, 
And  mingled  argyments  with  village  news. 
But  now  that  bosses  deal  out  printed  votes, 
An'  politics  comes  ez  ready  made  ez  coats, 
When  all  we  read  is  tales  of  greed  and  graft, 
An'  all  our  thinkin's  done  by  Bryan  or  Taft, 
The  documents  our  fathers  used  to  trust 
Are  left  alone,  accumulating  dust. 
Unless  our  wives  or  these  wise  girls  of  ours 
Make  'em  herbariums  fer  pressin'  flowers; 
My  daughter,  too,  you  may  be  glad  to  learn, 
Hez  made  some  kind  o'  scrapbook  out  o'  ehrn; 
I  b'lieve  'taint  filled  with  no  particular  knowledge — 
Mostly  mementos  of  her  days  in  college. 
They's  some  keep  documents  to  make  a  show 
By  standin'  on  'em  edgewise  in  a  row; 
Prob'ly  all  right — you  know  how  'tis  yourself — 
Fer  nothin'  looks  worse  than  an  empty  shelf. 
Nevertheless,  so  fur  as  I  kin  learn, 
Most  folks  believe  they're  only  fit  to  burn, 
Though  thrifty  housewives  think  the  proper  caper 
Is  jest  to  sell  'em  with  the  rags  fer  paper. 
But  yet — hold  on  a  bit!     I'll  tell  you  what — 
There  is  one  other  use  I  most  forgot; 
There's  congressmen,  above  all  thought  of  brib'ry. 
Who  still  present  their  speeches  to  the  lib'ry. 
An'  libries  get  from  many  a  dusty  garret 
Some  documents  from  them  that's  glad  to  spare  it. 
So  patent  office  and  old  war  reports, 
Old  coast  surveys  and  old  decrees  of  courts, 
Extinct  committees  and  dead  boards  of  health, 
An  ancient  census  of  the  commonwealth, 
Odd  volumes  of  old  treaties  with  Japan, 
Repcrts  commercial  and  Smithsonian, 
Reports  of  bureaus  of  ethnology, 
And  bulletins  of  every  sort  of  ology, 
Returns  of  boards  of  education, 
Reviews  of  western  irrigation, 
Old  journals  of  the  house  and  senate, 
The  history  of  the  Kuklux,  when  it 
Threatened  to  o'errun  the  south. 
Dry  observations  on  the  drouth, 
Views  of  our  maritime  rights  by  Vindex; 
All  these  and  more  (with  never  an  index) 
Are  carted  'round  to  the  library  door, 
Cause  "dad  don't  want  'em  any  morel" 
By  reason  of  this  ceaseless  inundation 
Our  stacks  are  filled  from  attic  to  foundation. 
Because  they're  gifts  we  dass'nt  throw'm  away; 
And  so  the  burden  grows  from  day  to  day. 
Such  is  the  problem  fer  this  here  convention 
To  solve  by  all  its  wisdom  and  invention; 
But  pounds  of  cure  (though  this  'twere  rash  to  men- 
tion), 
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Ain't  half  as  good  as  ounces  of  prevention. 
When  folks  bring  stuff  we  hadn't  orter  take, 
Why  don't  we  tell  'cm  so  fer  goodness  sake? 
Why  load  our  shelves  with  rubbish  from  the  tomb, 
An"  then  complain  because  we're  short  o'  room? 
But  since  things  isn't  as  they'd  orter  be, 
But  as  they  iz.  I'll  give  you  my  idee: 
When  boats  are  fillin'   fast,  beyond  a  doubt, 
The  fust  thing  to  be  done  is  bail  'em  out; 
So  'tis  with  dockiments — they's  wheat  and  chaff — 
An'  ef  you're  sinkin",  overboard  with  half! 
To  change  the  proverb  so's  our  case  to  fit, 
Discrimination  is  the  soul  of  wit. 
Let  each  one  judge  by  what  his  patrons  need 
What  must  be  kept,  from  what  he  may  be  freed, 
What  holds  true  records  of  the  town  or  state.  . 
What  books  still  live,  and  what  are  out  of  date. 
Whether  you  find  in  volumes  new  or  old 
All  dross  or  precious  unsuspected  gold, 
One  certain  benefit  you  all  will  gain, 
You'll  end  your  task  with  an  enlightened  brain; 
You'll  know  what's  worthless  in  the  rubbish  heap, 
You'll   know  what's  worthy   in  the  books   you   keep, 
An:  fer  a  help  in  makin'  up  your  mind 
To  part  with  more  than  first  you  feel  inclined, 
Remember  that  the  most  o*  what's  worth  while 
Hez  been  reprinted  in  a  better  style. 
Statistics  sprinkled  through  a  hundred  volumes 
Some  handbook  has  condensed  to  twenty  columns 
The  small  type  speech  that  in  the  record  lurks 
Stands  forth  in  pica  in  the  author's  works, 
An'  bits  of  science  scattered  here  and  there 
Are  grouped  in  textbooks  with  the  greatest  care. 
An'   then  there's  books  no  sort  of  use  to  you 
Others  would  gladly  take,  an'  pay  for,  too, 
So,  'fore  destroyin'  anythin'  as  trash, 
Try  givin",  tradin'  or  a  sale  for  cash. 
Here  erdeth  Lesson   I,   "the  choice   of  books." 
Next  comes  "Their  best  arrangement,"   and  it  looks 
At  first  as  if  there  wasn't  much  to  say, 
Except  to  set  'em  up  the  usual  way, 
For  public  documents  are  jest  the  same 
Ez  any  other  books  except  in  name. 
But  I'll  suggest  with  all  becomin'  deference 
That  documents  is  mostly  good  fer  reference; 
You  can't  expect  to  circulate  these  tomes 
Ez  freely  ez  the  tales  o'  Mary  Holmes, 
N.»  more'n  you'd  find  a  treatis'  on  neuralger, 
Ez  popular  with  boys  as  one  by  Alger. 
Then,  there's  a  law  there's  been  some  fuss  about 
That  guv'ment  documents  must  not  go  out. 
But  while,  I  s'pose  there  may  be  some  such  rule, 
We  haint  obleeged  to   foller  it  like  a  mule, 
For  even  Post,  who  has  these  things  in  charge, 
Is   willin,   its   restrictions  to   enlarge. 
"Treat  public  documents,"  says  Mr.   Post, 
"Like  other  reference  books."     This  clears  the  coast. 
We're  not  to  circulate  these  books  like  fiction, 
But  if  we'd  lend  a  man  a  dictiou- 
Ary  over  night  or  Sunday 
If  he'll  return  it  early  Monday, 
We  may  do  a  similar  thing,  you  see, 
With  a  bulletin  of  geology; 
Or  if  in  a  case  of  urgent  need 
We  would  let  a  man  take  an  encyclopaed- 
ia, then  we  may  lend  to  a  studious  chap 
A  government  topographical  map; 
A  word  to  the  wise  is  verbum  sap! 
Still  most  of  our  documents  are  our  own, 
And  v/erc  never  received  as  a  government  loan; 
These  tcoks  we  may  catalogue  as  we  choose 
By  Dewey  or  Cutter,  whichever  we  use; 
We  may  label  and  keep  them  apart  by  themselves, 
Or  give  them  their  place  on  the  classified  shelves; 
But  whatever  catalogue  system  it  be, 
Don't  drop  from  the  catalogue  final  u-e! 
The  third  and  last  thing  I  am  asked  to  explain 
Is  how  to  get  at  what  the  hooks  contain; 
Or  how  can  we  help  the  public  to  learn 
To  what  particular  page  to  turn? 
To  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go 
You  must  travel  that  way  yourself,  you  know, 
So  you'll  hardly  awaken  desire  for  book 
Upon  which  you  have  never  bestowed  a  look. 
Among  these  documents,  neglected  long, 
We'll  scarcely  seek  for  poetry  or  song; 
But  almost  every  human  thing  besides 
Within  their  dusty  treasury  abides. 
The  exploration  of   our   western   lands, 
The  work  of  master  minds  and  master  hands. 


The  wisest  counsels  for  the  men  who  toil, 
The  latest  novelties  of  seed  and  soil, 
The  care  of  forests  and  the  growth  of  trees, 
The  low  of  cattle  and  the  hum  of  bees, 
Our  Indian  tribes  and  all  their  curious  ways, 
Their  strange  religion   and  their  children's  plays, 
The  rich  experience  of  our  public  schools, 
Why  children  should  be  taught  the  use  of  tools, 
Our  public  parks,  the  care  of  public  roads, 
The  gypsy  moth,  the  history  of  toads, 
The  words  of  statesmen  and  the  art  of  war, 
The  story  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  bar, 
The   constitution  of  the  United  States, 
The  price  of  wheat,  the  present  tariff  rates, 
Who  took  the  prizes  at  the  county  fair, 
The  names  of  city  councilmen  and  mayor, 
The  history  of  the  nation  in  its  prime, 
Our  rivers,  mountains  and  our  varied  clime, 
All  these  within  these  documents  are  found, 
Besides  all  which  in  pictures  they  abound  — 
Rare  pictures  here  of  scenes  forever  lost, 
There   colored  pictures  fabulous  in  cost, 
Ergravings  of  machinery  and  tools, 
From  Corliss  engines  down  to  spinning  mules; 
Designs   of   ships   and   diagrams   of   forts, 
And  plans  for  libraries  and  halls  and  courts. 
Jus'  take  one  volume  home  and  read  it  through 
And  you  will  know  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
You'll  be  so  pleased  before  you  reach  the  end 
You  just  can't  help  but  show  it  to  a  friend, 
And  when  all's  said  there  ain't  no  better  plan 
To  get  the  proper  book  to  the  proper  man. 
I  know  there's  Congress  cards  to  help  along, 
And  Putnam'll  send  'em  to  you  fer  a  song, 
But  as  for  recommendin'  on  'em  —  pshaw! 
The  most  that  get's  'em  puts  'em  in  a  draw, 
And  there  they'll  stay  till  good  old  Gabriel  comes 
To  rouse  'em  from  their  dusty  catacombs. 
Ef  someone  else  makes  catalogues   fer  me, 
I  ain't  agoin'  to  read  the  books,  you  see! 
But  if  I'm  more'n  a  label  on  a  shelf, 
I've  got  to  find  what's  in  'em  fer  myself! 
I'd  ruther  show  one  feller  from  a  farm 
What  Riley  says  will  do  his  tatters  harm 
Than  give  10  novels  to  10  city  maids 
Or  give  a  boy  some  pirates'  escapades. 
I'd  ruther  give  a  teacher  —  not  a  fool, 
Mann's  first  report  upon  a  public  school 
Than  send  her  huntin'  in  the  catlog  draw, 
Or  hand  her  out  the  sophistries  of  Shaw! 
The  catlog's  right  and  nes'ry  in  its  place, 
But  them  that  tries  it  needs  redeemin'  grace! 
An'  jest  as  grammar  needs  a  good  grammarian, 
So  ev'ry  libr'y  needs  a  live  librarian! 
Get  all  the  indexes  that  you  can  raise, 
Get  cards  enough  to  fill  up  all  your  trays, 
Ef  folks  don't  read,  there's  jest  one  way  to  win  'em, 
Fust  know  your  books,  then  tell  your  friends  what's 
in  'em. 


Xtbran? 


FEBRUARY 
3.  Conn.  L.  A.    New  Haven. 

Program:  Address  of  welcome,  J.  C.  Schwab; 
The  library  and  the  modern  university,  A. 
T.  Hadley;  Early  printed  books  in  the  Yale 
Library,  Andrew  Keogh;  On  being  a  libra- 
rian, I.  E.  Lord;  The  public  library,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  system  of  free  public 
education,  J.  H.  Canfield. 

18.  L.    I.    L.    C.      Williamsburg    Branch, 
Brooklyn  P.  L.    3  p.m. 

Program:  Methods  and  aids  for  the  tech- 
nical and  industrial  workers,  by  E.  F. 
Stevens  and  George  H.  Evans. 

19.  District  of  Columbia  L.  A. 

Paper  by  Austin  B.  Keep  on  Libraries  of  co- 
lonial New  York. 

MARCH 
19-20.  Penn.  L.  C.  and  N.  J.  L.  A.     Atlantic 

City.     Hotel  Chelsea. 

Ses-sions:  March  19,  8:30  p.m.;  March  20, 
10:30  a.m.  and  8:30  p.m. 
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THE  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  1909  has  as 
its  particular  feature,  differentiating  it  from 
former  joint  meetings  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  Library 
Association,  a  special  meeting  of  the  latter, 
March  18-19,  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea.  This 
meeting  is  planned  as  being  of  special  interest 
to  New  Jersey  libraries  and  librarians,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  many  of  the  profession  will 
be  able  to  attend  its  sessions,  the  first  of 
which  is  set  for  Thursday  evening,  March 
18.  On  the  following  day  the  second  session 
is  planned  for  the  morning  and  the  afternoon 
is  devoted  to  a  social  session.  The  first  ses- 
sion proper  of  the  annual  bi- state  meeting 
is  set  for  the  evening  of  March  19,  and  the 
program,  outlined  elsewhere,  promises  much 
interest  for  this  session  and  for  those  on 
the  following  day.  The  scheme  of  the  pro- 
gram, as  of  that  for  last  year's  meeting,  is 
to  emphasize  the  broader  side  of  the  library 
profession  by  the  presentation  from  outsiders 
of  subjects  closely  allied  to  its  deeper  interest. 


profession,  there  is  yet  a  strong  inspiration 
to  be  gained  from  the  frank  criticisms  ot 
those  connected  with  but  not  engaged  directly 
in  library  work. 


IT  has  been  indicative  of  recent  library 
meetings  that  such  addresses  have  been  made 
by  workers  prominent  in  fields  removed  from 
the  immediate  circle  of  library  affairs.  The 
New  York  Library  Club  has  been  especially 
happy  this  year  in  presenting  in  this  manner 
the  point  of  view  of  others  than  librarians. 
Opinions  from  the  author  and  the  publisher 
have  thus  been  given  to  librarians,  and  at  its 
most  recent  meeting  consideration  was  given 
to  the  subject  of  binding,  with  a  plea  from 
Mr.  Chivers  for  a  more  co-operative  spirit 
between  bookbinder  and  librarian.  The  point 
of  view  of  the  outsider  was  also  character- 
istic of  the  last  year's  New  York  State  meet- 
ing at  Lake  George,  especially  in  the  con- 
sideration of  library  work  in  its  relations  to 
the  fanner,  to  which  Dr.  Bailey  contributed 
so  remarkable  an  address.  And  it  seems 
that  while  this  trend  should  not  be  empha- 
sized to  the  neglect  of  having  frequent  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  those  within  the 


ELSEWHERE  in  this  number  announcement  is 
made  of  the  coming  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Library  Association  at  the  Sagamore, 
Lake  George,  in  September.  The  proprietor 
of  the  hotel  offers  an  extension  for  almost 
two  weeks  of  special  rates  to  the  members  of 
the  Association,  which  should  prove  an  in- 
ducement to  those  planning  to  attend  the 
conference  to  spend  a  little  longer  time  in 
this  beautiful  region.  This  might  well  be 
considered  by  many  librarians  in  the  planning 
of  their  vacation  schedules  for  themselves 
and  their  assistants. 


THE  note  of  disparagement  toward  Ameri- 
can library  affairs  which  has  been  evidenced 
by  certain  comments  and  articles  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  Library  World  is  to  be  regret- 
ted. And  if,  as  is  there  claimed,  these  com- 
ments come  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  a  corre- 
spondingly unappreciative  attitude  in  the 
American  press  toward  European  library  af- 
fairs, they  are  doubly  unfortunate.  A  broad 
outlook  in  work  and  true  professional  per- 
spective can  hardly  be  acquired  unless  there  is 
some  knowledge  of  affairs  and  interests  be- 
yond the  petty  rounds  of  our  immediate  work- 
ing environment.  That  European  progress  in 
library  affairs  can  and  should  contribute  much 
tiward  the  development  of  the  American 
library  profession  and  vice  versa  is  self- 
evident,  and  from  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  friendliness  that  has  been  manifested  in 
the  joint  work  of  the  associations  and  in  the 
reception  of  foreign  delegations  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
these  somewhat  acrid  printed  criticisms  are 
rather  isolated  instances  of  depreciation  than 
indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  national 
library  professions. 
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THERE  is  little  doubt  that  "provincial"  in- 
difference toward  work  other  than  one's  own 
may  be  seriously  crippling  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  ability  and  usefulness;  and  the  chief 
value  of  all  library  meetings  may  be  said  to 
lie  in  the  consequent  broadening  of  the  pro- 
fessional horizon.  As  many  as  have  not  yet 
found  opportunity  to  attend  a  conference  and 
to  whom  such  a  trip  is  not  impossible,  are 
urged  to  enter  into  this  wider  library  relation- 
ship and  make  Bretton  Woods  their  first  con- 
vention. Much  interest  is  already  being  shown 
in  the  coming  conference  there,  and  while 
it  is  a  disappointment  to  some  that  Louisville 
and  its  fine  new  library  building  are  not  to 
offer  their  attractions  to  the  library  delegates, 
yet  the  fortunate  selection  of  Bretton  Woods 
will  without  doubt  more  than  make  up  for 
any  disappointment  caused  by  change  of 
plans.  Because  of  other  conventions  already 
planned  to  take  place  in  Louisville  at  the 
time  selected  for  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting,  and 
in  proof  of  the  adage  that  more  than  one 
body  cannot  occupy  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  satisfactory  hotel  accommodations, 
at  the  desired  rates,  could  not  be  made, 
though  under  usual  circumstances,  hotel  ar- 
rangements in  Louisville  would  have  been 
quite  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  library 
delegates. 


THE  new  copyright  bill  which,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  even  its  most  earnest  supporters,  was 
hurried  through  the  closing  sessions  of  the 
6oth  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  a  few  hours  before  his  term  of  of- 
fice expired,  does  not  materially  affect  the 
interests  of  the  library  profession.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  extracts  from  the  bill 
printed  elsewhere,  the  only  change  is  in  the 
section  relating  to  the  privilege  of  importing 
books  by  libraries  and  associations,  incorpo- 
rated or  unincorporated,  provided  the  impor- 
tation is  made  for  use  and  not  for  sale,  and 
in  that  section  the  privilege  for  the  library  is 
restricted  to  one  copy  per  invoice  instead  of 
to  two  as  at  present.  The  general  section  pro- 
viding for  exceptions  to  the  non-importation 
clause  in  the  case  of  libraries,  and  in  that  of 
individuals,  may  be  considered  to  reflect  accu- 
rately the  temper  of  Congress  on  this  much- 
disputed  part  of  the  bill.  They  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  concession  from  the  full  concep- 


tion of  the  exclusiveness  of  copyright  to  a 
widespread  public  sentiment,  of  which  Con- 
gress is  the  natural  exponent.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the  new  law  can 
be  expected  to  reveal  themselves  only  after 
its  provisions  are  tested  practically,  which 
will  not  be  until  July  next.  We  therefore 
reserve  further  comment  on  the  bill  for  a 
later  issue.  

PLANS  for  the  establishment  of  branches 
of  the  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  again  blocked  by  the  inability  of 
Congress  to  find  time  to  accept  or  reject  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  to  provide 
funds  for  the  erection  of  what  was  to  be 
known  as  the  Takoma  Park  Branch.  At 
every  session  of  Congress  since  1903,  when 
Mr.  Carnegie  offered  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches,  the  trustees  have  made 
efforts  to  obtain  such  action  from  Congress 
as  would  be  equivalent  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  gift.  During  the  session  of  the  Congress 
just  terminated,  especial  efforts  were  made 
by  those  interested  in  the  welfare  and  devel- 
opment of  the  library  for  the  necessary 
legislation,  and  it  is  disappointing  that  these 
attempts  should  have  been  unavailing  and  that 
the  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Carnegie  branch  should  again  have 
lapsed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  offer  will 
remain  open  and  that  the  new  Congress  will 
take  the  action  necessary  to  make  possible  the 
establishment  of  branch  libraries  in  Wash- 
ington, and  thus  develop  to  its  full  capacity 
the  activity  and  usefulness  of  the  Public 
Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LIBRARIANS,  even  of  limited  experience,  are 
not  likely  to  be  caught  by  chaff,  but  a  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  we  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  character  of  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  books  that  are  used  to  catch 
unwary  subscribers.  It  is  quite  the  usual 
thing  for  the  publisher  of  a  subscription  book, 
particularly  when  it  is  revamped  from  old 
material,  to  offer  "free  of  all  charge  to  you" 
a  copy  of  the  set  to  members  of  the  Authors' 
Club  or  other  supposed  authorities  if  they 
will  kindly  look  over  the  work  and  give 
their  (favorable)  opinion  of  it.  This  is 
simply  one  of  the  devices  of  the  subscription 
agent,  who  is  usually  to  be  bewared  of  by 
librarians. 
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INDUSTRIAL  LITERATURE  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  PUBLIC  AT  THE 
PRATT  INSTITUTE  FREE  LIBRARY 

By  EDWARD  F.  STEVENS,  In  charge  Applied  Science  Department,  Pratt  Institute  Free 

Library, 


As  the  accelerating  drift  towards  special- 
ized training  in  the  public  school  becomes 
recognized  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  may  not 
the  public  library,  conscious  of  its  increasing 
educational  possibilities,  not  only  participate 
in  the  tendency,  but  even  anticipate  it  and 
promote  it? 

The  traditional  public  school  benevolently 
imposing  an  education  of  letters  upon  all 
alike,  well  or  ill  suited  to  it,  must  now  admit 
its  failure  in  providing  that  knowledge  and 
skill  which  may  be  directly  applied  in  the  do- 
ing and  making  of  things  needful.  Those  who 
shrink  from  the  present-day  compulsory  edu- 
cation system  as  a  downright  misfortune,  feel 
as  they  do  because  they  see  in  it  the  post- 
ponement of  the  pursuit  of  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  the  prospect  of  earning  a  livelihood 
by  it.  The  vocational  school  is  the  approach- 
ing remedy. 

The  traditional  public  library,  too,  may  con- 
fess a  weakness  of  similar  kind,  and  sp  enter 
sympathetically  into  this  expansive  movement 
wherein  the  training  school  and  the  library 
with  related  literature  shall  become  jointly 
instrumental  towards  the  country's  industrial 
salvation. 

Already  Canada  has  taken  steps  in  recog- 
nition of  the  natural  relationship  of  the  li- 
brary to  education.  In  Ontario  a  measure  is 
expected  to  be  introduced'  at  the  next  legisla- 
tive session  by  the  Minister  of  Education 
which  will  establish  a  league  of  libraries  in 
industrial  centers  for  providing  the  text-books 
of  the  principal  trades  of  those  centers  for 
distribution  to  mechanics  earnest  for  self-im- 
provement. After  completing  a  specified 
course  of  reading  the  men  are  to  be  exam- 
ined, and  those  who  pass  will  receive  certifi- 
cates of  work  done.  This  is  only  one  phase 
of  this  activity  across  the  border. 

The  very  nature  of  the  knowledge  sought 
and  the  kind  of  people  concerned  make  the 
question  of  conserving  and  administering  the 
literature  of  industry  a  public  one. 

A  personal  library  is  the  necessary  posses- 
sion of  the  man  identified  with  the  so-called 


learned  professions,  whose  practice  depends 
so  much  upon  precedent  and'  established 
methods,  and  whose  inspiration  comes  so 
largely  from  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
thinkers  of  the  past.  A  permanency  of  estab- 
lishment, too,  is  the  usual  privilege  of  the 
professional  man,  and  therewith  attends  the 
bringing  together  of  a  private  collection  of 
books. 

It  is  clearly  different  with  the  industrial 
worker  and  the  engineer.  These  men  deal 
with  an  often  fast-changing  knowledge,  and 
their  work  is  done  wherever  and  whenever 
the  call  comes  for  the  exercise  of  their  pe- 
culiar skill.  Their  study,  workshop,  labora- 
tory, must  be  the  scene  of  their  immediate 
endeavor  —  where  a  railway  is  projected;  a 
gorge  is  to  be  bridged;  a  flood  is  to  be 
stemmed ;  a  disaster  to  be  averted  or  met ; 
a  works  to  be  erected  or  operated.  Their 
abiding  place  is  often  where  search  for  em- 
ployment reveals  a  special  and'  perhaps  tem- 
porary activity.  Private  libraries  can  hardly 
be  associated  with  uncertainty  of  occupation. 

A  young  man  left  Pratt  Institute  last  June 
and  obtained  employment  in  electric  construc- 
tion work  for  the  summer.  Going  from  one 
city  to  another  through  the  Middle  West 
and  New  York  State  with  the  unexpected 
but  inevitable  problems  of  inexperience  meet- 
ing him  at  every  turn,  he  naturally  sought  the 
public  library  in  each  locality  for  assistance. 
He  was  disappointed  in  every  case.  He  was 
told  at  the  libraries  that  they  did  not  special- 
ize in  technical  books.  Upon  returning  to 
New  York  in  the  autumn  he  hastened  to  the 
reference  room  of  the  Pratt  Library  that  he 
might  fortify  himself  upon  those  points  in 
which  he  had  found  himself  to  be  weak. 

Another  had  received  an  engagement  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  After  three 
months  of  field  work  he  arrived  at  Jercey  City 
with  a  problem  of  locomotive  testing  demand- 
ing instant  solution.  A  hurried'  trip  to  Brook- 
lyn and  an  hour's  intercourse  with  Goss's 
"Locomotive  performance"  established  his  effi- 
ciency and  the  security  of  his  position. 
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A  man  temporarily  assigned  as  construction 
engineer  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  encoun- 
tered an  unusually  difficult  point  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  stresses.  He  called  at  the  Ap- 
plied Science  Department  of  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Free  Library  with  this  statement:  "I 
must  depend  upon  the  public  libraries  here- 
after in  situations  like  this.  It's  useless  for 
me  to  try  to  carry  books  around  with  me  — 
they  only  serve  to  break  down  my  trunks." 

The  special  character  of  technical  literature 
establishes  limitations  which  are  often  pro- 
hibitive to  those  to  whom  the  books  are 
directly  addressed.  The  more  specialized  a 
book  is,  the  greater  becomes  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction, because  of  the  unusual  talent  re- 
quired in  its  preparation  and  care  demanded 
in  its  making.  This,  together  with  the  neces- 
sarily limited  public  its  subject  appeals  to, 
compels  a  price  often  too  high  for  the  natural 
would-be  purchaser.  Then,  too,  the  constant 
advances  in  technical  knowledge  resolve  the 
carefully  chosen  libraries  of  such  as  may  en- 
joy exceptional  advantages  for  bookbuying, 
into  a  burden  of  obsolete  books  in  a  few  years, 
except  with  constant  revision  and  replace- 
ment —  an  impossible  task  with  most  busy 
men.  It  is  true  that  centers  now  exist  in  the 
great  cities,  notably  in  New  York,  where 
men  of  standing  in  engineering  and  technical 
circles  can  have  their  needs  adequately  met 
in  well-equipped  specialized  libraries.  But 
there  yet  remains  unprovided  for  that  far 
larger  class  of  students  (of  our  new  trade 
schools  to  be  sure),  apprentices,  mechanics, 
young  engineers,  inventors,  practical  men  of 
many  interests — the  learners  and  earners  of 
industrial  society,  whose  need  being  greatest 
can  be  served  the  best  —  that  great  body 
identified  with  this  new  movement  for  indus- 
trial betterment.  These  must  and  do  now 
look  to  the  public  library  to  vindicate  itself  as 
the  library  of  all  the  people. 

From  the  library  point  of  view  the  time 
is  favorable,  both  to  win  the  confidence  of 
those  most  intelligently  interested,  and  to 
convince  the  unheeding  that  books  may  be 
related  to  their  work.  The  literature  of  in- 
dustry has  within  recent  years  risen  to  a  dig- 
nity that  commands  the  respect  of  bookmen. 
Experts  take  time  to  record  their  investiga- 
tions, and  to  preserve  facts  and  data  in  a 
manner  not  only  scientifically  correct,  but 
true  to  literary  standards.  Practical  work- 


men, who  have  excelled  in  some  particular 
branch,  give  the  results  of  their  experience  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  of  real  service  to  their 
less  accomplished  fellows.  The  principles 
and  facts  of  industrial  achievement  are  offered 
in  attractive  form  for  young  readers,  and 
useful  books  for  boys  of  ingenious  minds 
encourage  their  talent  to  constructive  ends. 
Let  the  young  mischief  maker  aspire  to  be- 
come a  "hero  of  the  wireless,"  and  look  to  the 
public  library  to  be  his  incentive  and  guide. 
It's  needless  to  point  out  to  library  work- 
ers that  the  literature  of  radiotelegraphy  falls 
far  short  of  the  demand  for  it.  This  condition 
is  not  wholly  due  to  a  passing  boyish  fancy 
for  a  new  test  of  ingenuity.  There  are  many 
lads  very  much  in  earnest  about  perfecting 
themselves  in  the  operator's  art,  and  the 
Applied  Science  Room  at  Pratt  counts  among 
its  inquirers  such  as  devote  their  summer 
months  to  wireless  telegraphy  manipulation 
upon  ocean  steamships. 

Periodical  literature  has  also  risen  to  much 
consequence.  Representative  technical  and 
trade  journals  are  creditable  exponents  of  the 
sciences  and  interests  to  which  they  relate, 
and  the  growing  tendency  of  rival  papers  to 
unite  in  a  combination  of  matter  and  con- 
centration of  energy  is  productive  of  greatly 
improved  results. 

The  books  and  papers  of  technology  are 
now  worthy  of  the  best  library  traditions. 

It  was  the  early  discernment  of  the  condi- 
tions and  opportunities  just  reviewed  that  four 
years  ago  led  Miss  Lord  to  answer  them  by 
establishing  the  Applied  Science  reference 
room  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library. 

The  largest  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
library  building,  which  had  formerly  been  the 
general  reading  room,  was  dedicated  to  the 
new  purpose.  The  existing  resources  of  the 
library  were  drawn  upon  to  form  a  nucleus, 
and  a  gradual  expansion  along  broad  lines 
was  begun,  always  guided  by  the  needs  of 
the  community  as  expressed  in  the  work  of 
Pratt  Institute  and'  other  neighboring  schools 
and  the  interests  of  the  chief  industries  rep- 
resented in  that  section  of  Brooklyn  and  by 
hints  gleaned  from  responsive  patrons.  Rep- 
resentative technical  papers  of  wide  range  in 
value  and  kind  and  trade  papers  of  considera- 
ble variety  made  the  department  an  inviting 
reading  room  for  working  men  of  many  call- 
ings. 
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The  advance  of  the  work  from  this  begin- 
ning has  been  in  step  with  the  public  demand, 
and  that  has  grown  as  the  purpose  of  the 
Applied  Science  room  and  the  service  it  can 
give  has  been  more  widely  known  and  tested. 
The  people  for  whom  the  work  of  the  room 
was  undertaken  have  been  looked  to  for  de- 
termining the  measure  and  direction  of  the 
effort  and  their  response  has  been  the  encour- 
agement to  persist  in  it  to  greater  ends.  The 
first  year  closed  with  a  record  of  7788  visitors, 
this  fifth  year  promises  to  end  with  a  total 
of  over  20,000. 

Figures,  of  course,  are  not  satisfying  or  con- 
vincing, but  the  efforts  made  by  some  to  reach 
the  library  from '.a  considerable  distance  ex- 
hibit real  sincerity  of  purpose.  Men  have 
come  from  Mt.  Veraon,  Yonkers,  the  Bronx, 
Harlem,  different  points  of  Manhattan,  from 
places  in  New  Jersey,  Queens  County,  and 
from  distant  quarters  of  Brooklyn.  One  un- 
usual case  was  that  of  a  man  from  a  neigh- 
boring city  across  the  North  river  who,  dur- 
ing his  wife's  absence  on  a  visit,  took  lodg- 
ings for  a  month  in  Brooklyn  for  the  sake  of 
nightly  study  in  the  Applied  Science  room. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  to  limit  the  technical 
work  of  the  library  to  this  reference  room. 
The  privilege  of  taking  books  out  is  jealously 
cherished  by  all  free  library  users.  So  the 
question  became  one  of  parallel  operation  of 
a  circulating  and  reference  collection,  neither 
complete  in  itself,  but  each  depending  upon 
and  supplementing  the  other.  The  privilege 
of  permitting  a  reasonable  number  of  books 
to  be  drawn  at  one  time  by  a  single  bor- 
rower necessitated  that  the  circulating  collec- 
tion should  be  much  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  the  danger  of  depleted  shelves  from  the 
same  cause  compelled  the  reserve  in  the  Ap- 
plied Science  room  of  the  best  authorities  on 
each  subject.  A  disappointed  visitor  to  the 
stacks  is  invited  to  consult  the  reference 
selection  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  can, 
with  the  assurance  of  finding  in  it  the  most 
approved  material  available.  Extensive  du- 
plication might  be  resorted  to  for  securing 
a'  perpetual  abundance  of  circulating  copies, 
but  such  duplication  is  rarely  justified'  for  the 
two  impressive  reasons  already  pointed  out  — 
the  great  initial  cost  of  technical  books  of  real 
importance  and  the  rapid  change  affecting 
every  progressive  industry,  which  crowds  one 
superseding  revision  of  a  book  upon  another 


and  substitutes  newer  books  for  books  that 
are  not  yet  old. 

Each  volume  as  purchased  is  considered 
with  a  view  to  its  greatest  probable  use.  It 
is  consigned  to  the  circulation  or  to  the 
reserve  as  the  needs  of  the  situation  seem  to 
indicate;  the  more  serious  contributions  prop- 
erly tending  to  the  reference  shelves,  while 
the  book  of  the  more  immediate  or  practical 
interest  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  borrower. 
Of  course  it  frequently  happens  that  books 
are  of  such  nature  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  them  appear  in  both  departments  so 
that  when  the  circulating  copy  is  out  the 
other  is  always  at  hand.  This  moderate 
duplication  is  often  resorted  to.  All  earlier 
editions  of  an  oft-revised  work  are  expected 
to  wear  themselves  out  in  circulation,  but  if 
they  should  become  obsolete  before  they 
actually  break  down  they  are  put  out  of 
harm's  way,  often  retired  to  an  obscure  place 
in  the  closed  stacks  for  the  sake  of  whatever 
historical  value  they  may  have.  And  there 
they  stand,  a  curious  company  of  recent 
antiquity,  among  which  shows,  representative 
and  conspicuous,  Prescott's  prophetic  book, 
"The  speaking  telephone,  the  talking  phono- 
graph and  other  novelties." 

The  field  of  knowledge  covered  is  as  broad 
as  possible,  but  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
subject  of  chief  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity served,  subordinating  other  branches 
in  which  local  interest  is  slightest.  Steam 
and  electrical  engineering,  civil  engineering, 
chemical  technology  and  shop  practice  obvi- 
ously come  in  for  greater  attention  than  agri- 
culture and  mining  in  the  Pratt  environment. 

The  public  appealed  to  is  as  varied  in 
character  as  in  interests.  Although  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  expert  engineer  is  in  the  main 
provided  for  in  the  societies'  libraries,  the 
volumes  on  inspection  at  the  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library  must  be  representative  of  the 
best  thought  and1  practice,  and  must  satisfy 
the  man  who  knows  as  well  as  the  man  who 
wants  to  know,  that  the  one  may  safely  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  other.  But  in  the  gen- 
eral selection  of  books  the  need  of  the  inex- 
perienced and  untutored  is  a  matter  of  special 
concern  and  books  that  may  do  no  more  than 
to  form  a  taste,  entice  the  hesitating,  or 
encourage  the  beginner,  are  sought  out  with 
the  same  care  as  is  exercised  in  ordering 
standard  treatises. 
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The  journals  which  come  to  the  room  are 
chosen  to  be  representative,  of  course,  but 
here,  too,  papers  that  appeal  to  the  less  ad- 
vanced imagination  are  displayed  in  company 
with  those  presenting  involved  technological 
discussions.  For  example,  they  range  from 
Popular  Mechanics  to  Engineering;  from  the 
Scientific  American  to  the  Electrician;  from 
the  Technical  World  Magazine  to  the  Engi- 
neering News  from  the  Electrician  and  Me- 
chanic to  the  Transactions  of  the  chief  Eng- 
lish and  American  engineering  societies. 

The  library  does  not  become,  then,  just  a 
free  engineering  library,  but  a  library  of  in- 
dustry of  whatever  useful  nature,  always  re- 
membering the  necessity  which  prompted  its 
establishment. 

The  U.  S.  Patent  Office  Gazette  and  Speci- 
fications are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the 
resources  of  such  a  place,  and  files  of  bound 
periodicals  offer  indefinite  possibilities  of  re- 
search. 

The  collection  of  trade  catalogs  is  a  feature 
of  the  work  that  promises  well.  One  patron 
of  the  Applied  Science  room,  with  an  ex- 
aggerated enthusiasm  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  this  file  was  the  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  entire  library.  The  import- 
ance of  some  of  these  catalogs  as  indus- 
trial literature  is  quite  worth  recognizing. 
In  the  Applied  Science  room  there  is  at  the 
moment  a  rapidly  growing  list  of  about  1200 
select  documents  of  every  dimension  and  pre- 
tension exploiting  the  output  of  many  of 
the  leading  and  lesser  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  America.  They  are  in  many  in- 
stances remarkable  products  of  the  printers' 
art,  but  aside  from  this  merit  they  often  con- 
tain that  intimate  information  which  the  buy- 
er and  user  of  present-day  devices  most  need. 
General  treatises  exhibiting  the  principles  and 
practice  of  any  branch  of  engineering  natur- 
ally hesitate  to  describe  in  too  great  detail 
the  product  of  any  single  firm,  but  the  men 
working  every  day  with  tools  and  engines 
of  definite  types  find  what  they  want  to  know 
in  the  elaborate  descriptive  catalogs  of  the 
makers.  Books  are  depending  more  and  more 
upon  trade  literature  for  illustrative  material 
—  not  to  mention  occasional  appropriated 
text  —  because  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  drawings  so  pub- 
lished, and  the  precise  and  exclusive  character 
of  the  information.  The  great  electrical  con- 


cerns publish  bulletins  of  the  latest  appa- 
ratus put  on  the  market,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion books  for  erectors  and  operators.  These 
are  invaluable  to  the  practicing  electrician 
and  the  student.  A  recognized  text  on  me- 
chanical draft  in  steam  engine  economy  is 
the  gratuitous  publication  of  a  manufacturer 
of  blowing  engines.  A  well-known  manual 
of  the  steam  indicator  is  distributed  by  a 
leading  maker  of  engine  specialties.  The 
great  steel  makers  issue  leather  bound  pocket 
books  of  costly  workmanship  descriptive  of 
standard  structural  shapes  and  containing 
other  important  data  for  the  constructing  en- 
gineer which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  A 
seeker  after  leather  belting  knowledge  recent- 
ly obtained  the  desired  facts  from  the  pam- 
phlet of  a  well-known  leather  firm  in  that  sec- 
tion of  New  York  homes  known  as  the 
"Swamp." i  A  manufacturer  of  pulverizers  is- 
sues a  catalog  in  which  the  process  of  cement- 
making  is  said  to  be  more  clearly  and  concise- 
ly set  forth  than  in  any  general  text  on  indus- 
trial chemistry.  These  examples  may  answer 
to  the  show  the  educational  value  of  trade  lit- 
erature in  a  technical  library.  Besides  such 
special  publications,  catalogs  of  general  sup- 
plies and  tools  enable  a  prospective  buyer  to 
determine  where  and  at  what  price  any  mate- 
rial may  be  got. 

The  attitude  of  some  of  the  manufacturers 
towards  the  library  is  considerate  beyond  ex- 
pectation. Recently  there  arose  in  the  Applied 
Science  room  two  unusual  questions  in  storage 
battery  practice  which  were  outside  the  range 
of  published  literature.  They  were  not  indie  in- 
quiries prompted  by  curiosity  but  proper  mat- 
ters of  practical  interest.  Remembering  the  un- 
usual courtesy  of  a  storage  battery  firm  when 
forwarding  their  trade  publications  in  offering 
the  services  of  their  engineering  department 
in  difficulties  that  might  arise,  the  questions 
were  turned  over  to  them  with  gratifying  re- 
sults. A  reply  from  them  giving  data  in 
detail  had  just  been  received  and  read,  when 
the  first  enquirer  entered  the  room  closely 
followed  by  the  second,  each  unconscious  of 
the  other,  and  the  incident  was  satisfactorily 
ended  by  handing  the  document  to  each  in 
turn  to  read. 

The  upkeep  of  a  trade  catalog  collection,  so 
that  it  shall  escape  becoming  a  burden,  is  a 
problem  admitting  of  various  solutions.  The 
method  adopted  at  Pratt  has  been  adequately 
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described  by  the  librarian  in  her  annual  report 
of  1908.    It  is  simple  and  works  well  there. 

That  a  mere  collection  of  books  however 
valuable,  well  arranged,  cared  for  and  housed 
does  not  constitute  a  library  is  conspicuously 
apparent  in  work  of  this  special  nature.  The 
question  of  administering  the  resources  so  that 
men  in  a  hurry  shall  arrive  quickly  at  the  facts 
they  seek  is  a  prime  consideration  of  working. 
To  convince  practical  business  men  that  a  pub- 
lic library  can  serve  them  adequately  in  their 
business  necessities  requires  much  study  and' 
all  of  one's  tact.  Men  must  learn  that  the 
public  library  is  not  merely  a  general  privi- 
lege, but  virtually  a  personal  possession :  that 
the  reference  librarian  and  his  associates  are 
not  officials  ready  to  dispense  favors,  but  pub- 
lic subordinates  at  the  command  of  the  vis- 
itor. Red  tape  must  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  essential  mechanism  of  library  working 
must  be  concealed,  so  that  the  relationship 
between  the  men  who  come  to  a  technical 
library  and  the  men  who  expect  them  there 
shall  be  direct,  natural,  personal,  sympathetic. 
When  practical  men  learn  that  they  may  re- 
quire of  a  public  library  efficient  service  in 
directions  closely  related  to  their  daily  inter- 
ests, they  will  be  convinced  of  the  propriety 
and  economy  of  a  public  center  of  technical 
reference. 

It  remains  true  that  many  are  yet  untaught 
in  the  value  of  literature  to  their  occupation. 
Trained  in  the  school  of  experience  without 
the  advantages  of  printed  manuals  they  do  not 
understand  the  necessity  of  books  as  working 
guides.  This  condition  offers  discourage- 
ments, but  not  insurmountable  difficulties. 
Effective  reaching  out  in  one  way  or  another 
will  avail  to  considerable  extent.  Factory  vis- 
iting, the  posting  of  notices,  distributing  fold-,, 
ers,  meeting  men  at  their  meeting  places,  ob- 
taining recognition  from  the  trade  journals 
in  which  men  have  confidence,  are  means  to  be 
employed.  If  any,  thus  sought,  venture  to  in- 
vestigate, and  are  not  disappointed,  they  be 
come  friends  of  the  idea  therafter. 

There  arrived  at  the  Pratt  library  one  morn- 
ing a  man  who  introduced  himself  as  a  worker 
in  one  of  the  subaqueous  tunnels  under  the 
East  River.  He  labored  in  the  van  with  the 
"sand  hogs."  The  tremendous  air  pressure 
under  which'  he  worked  had  had  its  usual 
effect  upon  him  —  he  had  suffered  from  the 


"bends,"  and  described  its  symptoms.  Upon 
being  asked  why  he  persisted  in  such  a  dan- 
gerous occupation,  he  cheerfully  replied  that 
the  compressed  air  didn't  bother  him  so  long 
as  he  got  his  $3.50  per  day.  His  immediate 
errand  was  to  consult  some  wiring  diagrams 
for  incandescent  lights,  failing  to  obtain  a 
trained  electrician  for  the  job  of  lighting  the 
advance  of  the  tube,  his  employers  had  "put 
it  up  to  him."  To  place  in  his  way  the  details 
he  sought  was  an  unusual  pleasure. 

A  young  miner  from  the  remote  Southwest 
had  carelessly  stepped  into  an  open  shaft 
and'  fallen  a  hundred  feet  upon  the  broken 
rock  at  its  foot.  He  had  an  unquestioned 
"right  to  have  broken  his  neck,"  as  he  signifi- 
cantly put  it,  but  was  happily  rescued  with 
only  a  badly  crushed  leg.  The  necessity  of 
hospital  treatment  had  brought  him  to  New 
York,  and  while  mending  he  had  thought 
out  an  idea  for  an  excavating  bucket  which 
he  was  sure  should  surpass  anything  hitherto 
devised.  When  he  could'  get  about,  the  Ap- 
lied  Science  room  was  his  frequent  resort, 
and  all  material  on  shaft-sinking,  grab -buckets 
and  excavating  he  studied  with  lively  zeal. 
He  bravely  set  out  again  for  Arizona  a  few 
\veeks  ago  to  resume  his  dangerous  calling, 
confident  of  developing  his  invention.  He  may 
yet  keep  his  voluntary  promise  to  write  the 
library  regarding  his  progress  and  expecta- 
tions. 

One  is  easily  tempted  to  continue  in  the 
line  of  incident  beyond  one  or  two  illustra- 
tive examples  of  definite  human  contact,  but 
this  paper  would  be  needlessly  burdened  by 
persisting  in  anecdote. 

There  has  been  attempted  in  this  writing  a 
part  of  the  story  of  how  certain  tendencies  have 
been  discerned',  necessities  felt,  opportunities 
grasped  and  problems  worked  out  at  the  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library  along  the  lines  which 
education  is  about  to  follow  to  the  end  that 
our  country  shall  be  justified  in  the  industrial 
hopes  of  the  future.  The  work  is  not  without 
a  moderate,  patriotic  flavor.  The  measure  of 
its  success  rests  with  the  men  and  youth  who, 
coming  in  increasing  numbers,  co-operate  in 
the  effort  and  approve  of  it.  When  the  oft 
expressed  plea  "I  need  that  in  my  work"  can 
be  resolved  into  the  not  infrequent  "I  found 
the  very  thing  I  wanted"  the  endeavor  has 
its  justification  and  reward. 
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AIDS   TO   THE   TECHNICAL   AND   INDUSTRIAL  WORKER— A  BEGINNING* 
BY   GEORGE  HILL  EVANS,  Brooklyn  Public  Library 


In  concrete  experience  any  theory  or  propo- 
sition must  find  its  ultimate  test.  Conversely, 
it  would  seem,  that  from  concrete  experience 
a  safe  and  workable  theory  may  be  deduced. 
A  recent  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  has  been  the  gradual  emer- 
gence from  its  process  of  evolution  of  such  a 
deduction,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  the 
greatest  aid  in  the  simplest  way  to  the  one 
who  needs  it  most.  As  supplying  the  funda- 
mental, suggestive  principle  let  us  hark  back 
tor  a  moment  to  our  good,  old  hackneyed,  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  library  as  the  people's  univer- 
sity. The  phrase  has  been  so  much  and  so  care- 
lessly used  that  it  has  become  woefully 
frayed  and  threadbare,  and  in  common  with 
all  such  stock  expressions  has  a  decided  ten- 
dency to  savor  of  cant.  By  the  same  token 
we  are  in  need  of  a  new  definition  of  the 
d'octrine  in  terms  of  concrete  experience,  and 
any  interest  or  value  that  this  discussion  may 
have  must  depend  entirely  upon  whether  it 
makes  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
how  to  transmute  the  base  metal  of  our  end- 
less protestations  into  the  pure  gold  of 
actual  accomplishment. 

This  institution  for  which  we  claim  a  title 
of  such  sounding  dignity  differs  in  many  ways 
from  any  other  university,  but  in  none  more 
radically  than  in  the  fact  that  while  the  stu- 
dents of  other  universities  seek  their  alma 
mater,  the  people's  university  can  not  wait 
thus  to  be  sought,  but  must  under  present 
conditions  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  be  it- 
self the  seeker.  While  again  other  universi- 
ties have  their  fixed  curriculum  to  which  the 
student  must  adapt  himself,  that  of  the  peo- 
ple's university  must  be  as  varied,  compre- 
hensive, and  composite  as  the  definitive  word 
of  its  own  title  —  people,  conforming  itself 
to  the  needs  of  each  separate  individual.  In 
our  discussion  to-day,  however,  we  have  pur- 
posely limited  ourselves  to  the  consideration 
of  method's  of  adapting  our  resources  to  a 
single  element  of  this  great  constituency,  than 
which  there  is  none  of  greater  importance, 

*A  contribution  to  a  discussion  on  "Methods  and 
aids  for  the  technical  and  industrial  worker,"  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Long  Island  Library  Club,  Feb.  18. 


namely,  the  bread-winner.  We  strike  here 
directly  at  the  foundation  of  our  civic  and 
economic  structure.  The  one  who  works, 
man  or  woman,  is  a  producer,  a  creator  of 
material  values  that  we  call  property  or 
wealth,  and  is  the  real  backbone  of  a  live 
and  progressive  people.  By  his  intelligence, 
efficiency  and  thrift  he  largely  determines  the 
moral  and'  economic  status  of  the  people  as 
a  whole.  It  is  to  this  preponderating  class, 
the  average  man,  intelligent  enough  to  read 
and  reflect,  ambitious  enough  to  master  a 
trade  or  pursue  an  occupation,  that  the  library 
must  go,  and  in  so  far  as  the  library  fails 
to  go  to  him,  and  waits  for  him  to  come  to 
the  library,  in  just  so  far  does  it  set  for 
itself  restrictive  limitations  and  fall  short  of 
its  great  destiny. 

Here,  then,  lie  at  once  problem  and  op- 
portunity—  how  to  go  and  what  to  carry. 
With  the  first  question  which  centers  about 
the  much  mooted  and  still  unsolved'  prob- 
elm  of  publicity,  all  important  in  its  strategic 
value  as  it  is,  this  paper  has  nothing  to  do. 
We  are  directly  concerned  with  the  second 
and  still  more  vital  question  —  what  to  carry. 
Can  we  help  a  poor  workman  to  become  a 
good  workman,  a  good  workman  to  become 
a  master  of  his  craft?  I  believe  that  we  can, 
and  that  we  are  beginning  to  do  it,  but  as 
yet  so  imperfectly  and  so  inadequately  that 
the  field  of  future  possibilities  stretches  away 
before  us  vast  and  almost  unexplored.  These 
possibilities  are  momentous.  Greater  efficien- 
jcy  and  intelligence  mean  increased  production, 
better  values  and  higher  wages,  and  with 
higher  wages  the  corollary  of  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  citizenship.  This  line  of 
reasoning  is  simple  and  unequivocal,  pro- 
ceed'ing  directly  from  cause  to  effect,  in  strict 
accordance  with  well-known  economic  laws. 
To  the  worker  already  in  the  field,  whose 
viewpoint  is  that  of  one  in  touch  with  actual 
conditions,  it  seems  that  the  one  best  way 
is  to  meet  the  individual  on  his  own  ground 
with  material  and  suggestion  conducive  to 
greater  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the 
thing  he  does.  The  ambitious  man  who 
makes  good  is  the  exceptional  man.  In  tak- 
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ing  the  next  step  beyond'  to  help  the  average 
man  is  the  critical  point  at  which  the  librarian 
with  the  printed  page  as  his  tool  may  rise 
to  his  opportunity  to  become  himself  an  ar- 
tisan in  the  molding  of  citizenship. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  ourselves. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  our 
work  is  now  in  its  period  of  incipiency  —  that 
the  efficient  development  for  which  we  hope, 
and  which  we  confidently  expect,  is  of  the  fu- 
ture. We  are  accordingly  busily  engaged  with 
those  plans  and  that  executive  machinery 
necessary  to  set  in  motion  and  make  effective 
any  movement  of  consequence.  Such  details, 
though  absolutely  essential  in  preparing  the 
way  and  keeping  the  wheels  smoothly  run- 
ning, are,  unfortunately,  for  the  purposes  of 
discussion  less  interesting  than  those  infinite- 
ly varied  experiences  of  actual  contact  with 
the  public,  when  the  challenge  of  the  inquir- 
ing mind  reacts  as  a  stimulus  upon  our  own. 
The  conditions  and  problems  of  a  branch 
system  of  libraries  are  peculiar  and  exacting, 
differing  radically  from  those  of  a  library 
compactly  housed  in  a  single  building.  The 
latter  is  better  equipped  to  focus  its  efforts 
at  any  given  point,  and  with  less  need  of  du- 
plication has  greater  possibilities  of  range 
and  variety.  In  a  word  the  contrast  lies 
between  intensive  and  extensive  work.  The 
branch  system  is  designed  to  do  extensive 
work,  covering  a  large  area  and  dealing  with 
a  very  numerous  population.  In  a  field  so 
extended',  and  made  up  of  component  parts 
of  so  great  variety,  there  are  many  inherent 
problems  to  be  considered :  the  respective 
merits  of  weakening  a  collection  by  distribut- 
ing it  over  a  large  area  or  strengthening  it  by 
centralization;  the  question  of  the  sufficient 
but  not  undue  duplication  of  expensive  books ; 
the  placing  of  the  right  book  in  the  right 
branch,  when  not  available  for  all;  the  de- 
velopment of  co-operation  rather  than  com- 
petition between  branches;  the  economizing 
and  centralizing  of  detail  work  in  elastic  com- 
bination with  freedom  of  local  selection  and 
placing  of  responsibility;  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  these  and  many  other  similar  ele- 
ments into  a  compact,  efficient,  smoothly 
running  machine  of  the  whole. 

Such  conditions  have  a  very  direct  and  in- 
timate relation  with  any  plans  for  special 
development,  and  this  particular  case  is  no 
exception.  The  insistent  demands  of  this 


work  with  our  own  public  has  been  making 
itself  felt  in  the  need  of  more  and  better 
tools,  and  those  tools  of  greater  variety,  more 
highly  specialized  and  better  understood,  for 
in  spite  of  the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
volumes  in  the  library  system  the  collection 
has  been  inadequate  in  certain  classes  of 
books.  With  a  view  to  supplying  this  defi- 
ciency a  committee  of  branch  librarians  was 
appointed  to  go  over  the  field  of  useful  arts 
and  applied  science.  In  this  undertaking  one 
of  the  first  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
committee  was  the  evaluation  of  books  on  the 
market  with  regard  both  to  subject-matter 
and  to  treatment.  This  was  found  to  be  more 
particularly  true  of  books  treating  of  technical 
subjects  in  popular  style.  Books  of  the  more 
advanced  type  are  much  easier  to  appraise, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  commonly  reviewed  by 
critics  who  have  technical  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  their  estimate  can  hardly  be 
challenged.  But  the  book  dealing  with  highly 
specialized  subjects  in  an  elementary  or  pop- 
ular manner  is  too  often  treated  with  scant 
courtesy  and  thinly  veiled  scorn  by  the  re- 
viewer, when  he  deigns  to  notice  it  at  all, 
and  though  the  rank  and  file  of  librarians 
are  admittedly  incompetent  to  criticise  the 
critic,  there  always  remains  a  lurking  suspi- 
cion that  the  atmosphere  of  contempt  common 
to  this  class  of  reviews  indicates  a  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  detracts  from  their  value. 
The  publisher's  review  or  summary  is,  of 
course,  dangerously  ex  parts.  The  fact  that 
an  elementary  treatise  may  be  to  the  trained 
expert  superficial  or  perhaps  not  strictly  scien- 
tific in  its  terminology  may  not  necessarily 
mean  that  its  alleged  facts  are  questionable. 
That  extreme  simplicity  of  treatment  and 
avoidance  of  scientific  intricacies  which  make 
it  absurd  to  the  specialist  are  the  very  quali- 
ties which  render  it  valuable  to  the  workman. 
The  real  question,  then,  is,  are  the  facts  and 
principles  true  as  set  forth,  in  so  far  as  they 
do  cover  the  ground ;  is  the  exposition  clearly 
comprehensible  to  the  untrained  mind?  The 
adage  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  which  has  been  trotted  out  in  all  its 
variations  to  do  its  age-long  service  in  this 
connection,  is  one  for  which  librarians  can 
have  little  respect,  for  he  who  dares  not 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  next  step  ahead 
never  arrives.  The  retorts  to  this  argument 
are  so  many  and  so  obvious  that  it  would  be 
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tiresome  to  reiterate  them.  It  is  a  silly  argu- 
ment at  best,  and  briefly  disposed  of  by  the 
librarian's  program  to  give  to  the  one  who 
has  a  little  knowledge  another  little  and  to 
keep  on  adding  still  other  littles.  There  is 
many  a  bit  of  useful  information  this  side 
the  attainments  necessary  to  compute  the 
stress  of  a  steel  bridge  girder  or  the  wind 
pressure  on  a  skyscraper.  Librarians  could 
be  rendered  no  more  invaluable  service 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  than  by  the  inclusion  in  the 
Booklist  of  a  section  of  reviews  and  graded 
estimates  of  technical  books,  including  not 
only  new  books,  but  such  as  have  already 
made  for  themselves  a  recognized  place. 

The  committee,  however,  having  a  lively  ap- 
preciation of  its  own  plentiful  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  things  technical,  and  willing  also  to 
profit  by  the  work  of  others,  sought  informa- 
tion wherever  possible,  and  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  sufficient  amount  of  material  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  work  was  reduced 
mainly  to  compilation.  The  first  and  most 
useful  help  was  found  in  the  Preliminary  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  technical  books 
for  libraries  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Engineering  Education,  which  includes, 
broadly  speaking,  engineering,  electricity, 
chemistry,  transportation,  building,  and'  min- 
ing in  their  different  applications.  These 
books  are  carefully  graded  according  to  their 
nature  and  difficulty  into  four  classes.  This 
list  is  also  sometimes  spoken  of  erroneously 
as  McClurg's  list,  it  having  been  adopted  by 
that  firm  for  advertising  purposes.  It  was 
found  also  that  certain  libraries  by  reason  of 
their  location  in  centers  of  particular  indus- 
tries had  been  able  to  compile  useful  classified' 
lists,  in  some  of  which  annotations  were 
added  for  the  enlightenment  of  borrowers. 
Such  lists  were  obtained  wherever  possible. 
From  Pratt  Institute  and'  from  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Braddock,  Pennsylvania,  were  ob- 
tained lists  on  electricity  and  allied  subjects; 
from  Duquesne,  books  for  mill  men;  from 
Springfield,  engineering  and  machinery; 
from  Providence,  textiles,  jewelry  and  shop 
practice,  to  mention  some  typical  examples. 
For  guidance  in  ordering,  the  annotations 
from  these  lists  were  used,  sometimes  in 
combination  when  different  aspects  of  the 
same  book  were  emphasized,  sometimes  by 
choice  of  the  one  most  succinctly  stated.  As 
the  list  was  not  for  publication  no  acknowl- 


edgment was  deemed  necessary  for  this  use 
of  the  annotations,  but  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  they  were  of  the  greatest  assistance. 
No  one  except  their  authors  can  realize  better 
than  the  committee  the  work  they  represent. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  rapid 
progress  of  invention  and  discovery  made  it 
necessary  to  guard'  against  the  purchase  of 
out-of-date  books.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
to  omit  from  the  list  all  books  published 
prior  to  1900,  except: 

(a)  Books  regarded  as  classics; 

(b)  Books  historically  valuable : 

(c)  Books  known  to  be  not  yet  superseded, 
or  to  be  still  useful  and  in  demand. 

The  exceptions  noted  seem  comprehensive 
enough  to  provide  in  themselves  a  formidable 
number,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  a 
surprisingly  small  proportion  of  books  pub- 
lished previous  to  the  date  named  in  the  re- 
sulting list,  which  totaled  1300  or  1400  titles, 
quite  generally  annotated,  and  covering  ap- 
proximately the  field  of  industrial  arts  and 
applied  science.  The  branch  librarians  were 
thus  provided  with  a  comprehensive  list, 
upon  which  for  the  most  part  expert  opinion 
was  had  and1  in  which  the  bibliographical 
data  were  supplied.  Thus  the  most  laborious 
and  exacting  part  of  the  work  had  been  cen- 
tralized once  for  all,  at  the  same  time 
leaving  to  each  librarian  the  selection  of 
books  best  suited  to  the  particular  locality 
and  constituency.  The  same  advantage  was 
undoubtedly  felt  in  the  central  Book  order 
department,  where  a  simultaneous  order  for 
several  thousand  books  from  twenty-six  scat- 
tered branches  might  conceivably  lead  to  de- 
lay and  confusion.  Within  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  branch  collections  were  thus 
augmented'  by  about  six  thousand  carefully 
selected,  live  books. 

It  had  been  felt  rather  strongly  by  some 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  single 
branch  to  have  a  collection  complete  enough 
to  be  of*  great  use  in  a  single  subject.  The 
sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  was  to 
point  out  that  the  interchange  placed  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  library  system  at  the 
command  of  any  individual  without  expense. 

The  existence  of  this  useful  arm  of  the 
service  makes  it  possible  in  many  cases  to 
avoid  the.  duplication  of  books  in  different 
branches  which  otherwise  would  seem  im- 
perative. The  ease  and  promptness  with 
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which  books  may  be  obtained  through  this 
inter-loan  system  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  plan  is  for  each  branch  to  de- 
velop a  good  working  collection  of  books 
pertaining  to  the  more  ordinary  occupations, 
and  in  addition  to  select  with  special  reference 
to  local  industries ;  further  to  allow  a  generous 
duplication  of  the  more  expensive  books  in 
certain  geographical  centers  of  the  city;  and 
finally  to  maintain  a  very  complete  collection 
of  such  technical  works  at  the  Montague 
Branch,  which,  pending  the  erection  of  an 
adequate  central  building,  serves  as  a  general 
reference  library. 

The  question  at  once  'comes  home  to  the 
practical  librarian  whether  this  large  expen- 
diture is  justified  by  the  results.  The  answer 
to  this  query  is  a  matter  of  opinion  of  rela- 
tive values,  and  will  always  remain  so.  It  is 
never  possible  to  trace  the  ultimate  influ- 
ence of  book  use.  The  indirect  results  are 
too  complex  and  far  reaching.  The  impulses 
thus  set  in  motion,  like  the  wireless  v/aves, 
disappear  beyond  our  horizon.  We  might 
plausibly  hold  an  expenditure  of  thousands 
to  be  justified,  did  the  reading  of  one  book 
awaken  the  dormant  mind  of  an  embryo  Edi- 
son, but  to  base  a  large  order  upon  the  hope  of 
such  an  event  would  be  visionary.  We  are 
confined,  therefore,  to  the  unromantic  and 
much  reviled  statistics  of  everyday  use,  sup- 
plemented by  the  occasional  voluntary  testi- 
mony of  a  grateful  individual.  Even  these, 
however,  are  not  without  their  elements  of 
interest.  The  books  began  to  arrive  at  the 
branches  early  in  1908,  and  continued  to  be 
received  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  But 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average 
term  of  service  of  the  collection  of  new  books 
as  a  whole  was  probably  not  more  than  six 
months,  the  statistics  of  the  year  show  that, 
while  the  total  circulation  of  the  library  sys- 
tem made  a  gain  of  19  per  cent,  over  last 
year,  in  itself  not  inconsiderable,  the  gain  in 
the  class  of  useful  arts  was  40  per  cent. 
Since  no  attempt  at  advertising  was  made 
this  gain  would  seem  to  represent  a  normal 
and  unstimulated  demand  and  abundantly  to 
justify  the  order.  One  of  the  pleasant  epi- 
sodes of  this  sort  of  work  is  reported  by  a 
branch  of  medium  size,  where  a  borrower 
working  entirely  from  books  on  chemistry 
and  metallurgy  to  be  found  on  the  shelves 
of  that  branch  has  perfected  and  put  in  prac- 
tical operation,  an  invention  for  brazing  and 


welding  metals  that,  as  the  American  Ma- 
chinist expresses  it,  has  "established  a  new 
principle,"  and  bids  fair  to  "revolutionize" 
this  phase  of  the  metal  industry.  Not  so 
unusual,  but  perhaps  even  more  illuminating 
and'  significant  was  the  remark  of  a  new 
borrower,  a  carpenter,  who  brought  two  books 
on  joinery  to  the  desk  to  be  charged,  saying : 
"They  are  just  what  I  want.  I  did  not  know 
before  there  were  such  books."  These  are 
not  mentioned  as  remarkable  instances.  They 
are  typical  of  the  experiences  of  all  libraries. 
But  they  are  hopeful  signs,  straws  that  show 
that  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

We  have  been  getting  together  our  tools, 
and  now  it  is  our  task  to  use  them.  This 
involves  methods  of  publicity,  a  subject  which 
might  well  provide  a  discussion  for  a  future 
meeting  of  the  club.  It  should  imply  also  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  tools, 
and'  this  depends  upon  individual  initiative 
and  persistence.  We  shall  none  of  us  become 
technical  experts,  but  it  has  been  well  said 
that  the  next  best  thing  to  knowing  something 
is  to  know  where  to  find  it.  The  pertinency 
of  this  observation  grows  with  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  To  know  where  to  find  a  thing 
is  peculiarly  a  requirement  of  librarians  who 
must  have  a  superficial  and  smattering 
knowledge  of  so  many  things  that  they  are 
likely  to  know  very  few  things  thoroughly. 
The  field  of  the  technical  librarian  in  the 
public  library,  so  full  of  opportunity  and  so 
rich  in  promise  has  not  yet  been  exploited 
to  any  considerable  extent,  not  because  the 
need  has  gone  unrecognized,  but  because  the 
necessity  of  special  ability  and  training  has 
been  seen,  and  because  these  qualifications 
easily  command  in  other  service  greater  re- 
wards than  the  library  offers.  Even  to  the 
best  equipped  librarian  it  must  seem  a  for- 
midable specialty.  The  insistence  of  the  de- 
mand, however,  will  in  time  work  out  the 
problem,  certain  phases  of  which  may  be 
more  and  more  away  from  the  library  toward 
privately  managed  enterprises,  such  as  the 
better  class  of  bona  fid'e  correspondence 
schools,  or  the  municipal  evening  schools.  The 
real  purpose  of  these  institutions,  formal  in- 
struction and  training,  in  no  way  invades  the 
true  field  of  the  library,  but  rather  supple- 
ments it,  since  they  can  never  become  like 
the  library,  great  and  always -available  store- 
houses of  information. 
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TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  NEWARK, 

N.  J. 

By   WILLIAM    B.    MORNINGSTERN,  In  charge  of  the  Department 


How  far  the  general  public  library  can  or 
should  go  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  a  tech- 
nical collection  is  a  problem  which  can  be 
considered  properly  only  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  its  annual  income 
and  the  character  of  its  readers,  actual  and1 
prospective.  The  cost  of  most  scientific  and 
technical  books,  the  demand  for  the  latest 
information  on  a  topic  and  the  latest  editions 
of  treatises  on  any  subject,  make  such  a  de- 
partment expensive,  and  if  the  library's  in- 
come cannot  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
keeping  such  a  department  up  to  the  mark 
it  would  be  far  better  not  to  make  the  at- 
tempt; a  collection  of  old  editions  along  the 
line  of  electricity,  chemistry,  trades  and  shop 
practice  is  worse  than  none.  The  library 
might  better  have  a  few  simple  treatises  on 
the  various  subjects  and  let  the  student  or 
the  worker  content  himself  with  them,  and, 
if  necessary,  explain  the  impossibility  of  at- 
tempting to  provide  the  expensive  and  con- 
tinually changing  new  editions. 

Newark  is  a  city  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Free  Public  Library  it  has  been  its  policy 
to  have  its  collection  of  books  on  industrial 
and  trade  topics  as  complete  as  possible.  At 
certain  periods  the  money  available  for  the 
purchase  of  books  has  precluded  the  addition 
of  many  works  that  seemed  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  the  appropriation  for 
library  purposes  has  been  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  nearly  $20,000  per 
year  for  books  and  in  these  years  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  book  money  has  been 
devoted  to  strengthening  its  technical  collec- 
tion. Having  reached  the  point  where  the 
collection  could  be  called  a  good  up-to-date 
one  for  the  student  and'  the  workman  it 
seemed  desirable  to  advertise  it  more  exten- 
sively and  thereby  reach  more  of  the  class 
who  could  be  benefited  by  its  resources.  A 
separate  department  in  charge  of  special  at- 
tendants was  decided  upon  and'  in  November 
last  year  this  department  was  inaugurated. 
The  show  room  of  the  library  building,  the 
large  reading  room,  30x96,  was  selected  as 


the  best  room  in  which  to  place  the  new  de- 
partment. The  position  of  tables  was 
changed',  eighteen  9-foot  bookcases  installed 
under  the  windows  (which  are  eight  feet  from 
the  floor),  lights  dropped  from  the  ceiling 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  table  lights,  a 
separation  made  of  the  trade  and  scientific 
papers  from  others  (the  latter  being  placed 
in  an  adjoining  room),  and  all  the  library's 
collection  of  books  in  the  sciences,  the  trades 
and  technology  transferred  from  the  lending 
and  reference  departments  to  this  room.  As 
installed,  the  collection  includes  the  books 
above  mentioned,  the  patent  reports,  English, 
Canadian  and  United  States,  including  the 
specifications  of  the  last  years,  3000  manufac- 
turers' catalogs  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  current  issues  of  nearly  300 
scientific  and  trade  papers.  This  collection  is 
available  for  use  every  day  till  10  o'clock 
and  on  Sundays  from  2  till  9.  This  one  fact, 
the  possibility  of  using  these  books  from  9 
to  10  in  the  evening  and  on  Sundays,  has 
proved  a  great  advantage  to  many  who  had 
been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  library 
collection  because  of  its  closing  at  9  during 
the  week  and  the  closing  of  its  book  depart- 
ment on  Sunday. 

A  neat  leaflet  was  prepared  announcing  the 
new  department  and  mailed  to  manufacturers 
throughout  the  city  with  a  request  to  post 
for  their  workmen  to  read  and  with  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  library  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
extra  copies  for  distribution  if  they  would  do 
so.  A  number  of  replies  were  received  to 
this  leaflet  and  500  copies  distributed  through 
interested  manufacturers,  and'  replies  are  still 
coming  to  the  library  acknowledging  its  re- 
ceipt and  asking  for  copies  for  distribution. 
The  library  on  its  own  press  printed  a  poster 
12  in.  x  15  in.  which  is  now  being  placed  in 
stores  and  factories;  this  poster,  like  the 
leaflet,  calls  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
the  technical  department  to  manufacturers  and 
to  artisans. 

Every  week  an  item  of  interest  concerning 
the  department,  either  a  note  of  news  or  a 
list  of  books,  has  appeared'  in  one  or  another 
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of  the  three  English  newspapers  of  the  city. 
These  items  have  borne  such  headings  as: 
"New  arrangement  of  material  in  reading 
room  that  should  benefit  many  citizens,"  "In- 
novation at  library,"  "Workingmen  are  using 
new  library  department,"  "New  technical 
books  at  the  library,"  "Valuable  additions 
made  to  the  technical  department,"  "Helps  for 
inventors  at  the  public  library,"  "Many  books 
on  building  trades  in  free  library,"  "Mason- 
ry, concrete  work,  plumbing,  gas  and  steam- 
fitting,"  "Books  on  ships,"  "Auto  books  at 
library,"  "Technical  periodicals  at  the  public 
library,"  "Seeking  to  make  popular  its  books 
on  useful  arts."  These  notices  appearing  week 
after  week  in  papers'  which  have  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  120,000,  keep  the  library 
and  this  department  continually  before  the 
people  of  the  city  and  have  shown  much  in  the 
way  of  direct  results.  The  list  on  Building 
trades  was  followed  within  two  weeks  by  a 
lack  of  any  good  books  on  the  general  sub- 
ject or  its  branches,  carpentry  and  plumb- 
ing—  and  the  library's  collection  on  these 
subjects  is  quite  large.  The  same  demand 
was  noticed  after  the  publication  of  the  list 
of  books  on  Automobiles,  and  Gas-engines ; 
fifty  titles  on  these  subjects  with  duplicate 
copies  of  many  of  the  books  failed  to  keep 
up  with  the  demand  and  a  dozen  more  dupli- 
cates on  the  Automobiles  are  now  being  hur- 
ried through  the  catalog  room. 

The  Library  issues  regularly  every  month 
eight  mimeographed  bulletins,  each  devoted  to 
a  special  topic;  one  of  these  is  the  Applied 
Arts  Bulletin  of  which  the  following  is  the 
latest  copy: 

APPLIED  ARTS  BULLETIN 

February    1909.      Free    Public    Library    of    Newark, 
N.   J.     No.   35. 

Some  interesting  new  books  in  the  Technical  and 
Scientific  Department.  Open  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  week 
days  and  2  to  9  on  Sundays. 

Building   trades 
Cyclopedia    of    architecture    carpentry    and    building. 

10  volumes.     690099. 

Building  mechanics'   ready  reference,  by  Richey: 
Cement    workers'     and    plasterers'     edition,     1908. 

693R392. 
Plumbers'  and  steamfitters'  edition,  1908.     6g6R39. 

Electricity 
Direct    current    machine    design,    by    Crocker    and 

Torda.     537  .84087. 

Electric  motors,   by   Meade.      337  .84M46. 
Hydro-electric  practice,  by  Von  Schon.     537  .84Sch6. 

Brewing 

The  brewer's  analyst,  by  Bailey.     663815. 
Practical  brewing  and  malting,  by  Thatcher.     663T32. 


Refrigeration 

Refrigeration,   by  Anderson.      1908.      621  .$An2. 

Refrigerating  engineer's  pocket  manual,  by  Gueth. 
1908.  621  .5693. 

Periodicals 
The  following  important  articles  may  be  found  in 

the  current  technical  and  scientific  journals: 

Italian  power  plants.     Electric  Journal,   February. 

The  fight  against  substitutes  for  stone.  Stone, 
February. 

Study  of  igneous  rocks.     Science,  February  7. 

Water-proofing:  its  various  applications  and  compara- 
tive costs.  Concrete,  February. 

The  power  plant  of  the  Hoboken  passenger  terminal 
of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  Illustrated.  Engi- 
neering Record,  February. 

This  bulletin  was  mailed  to  some  50  build- 
ers, 20  electrical  workers,  all  the  brewers  in 
the  city  and  to  several  persons  interested  in 
the  making  of  artificial  ice.  One  brewer's 
wife  was  sent  by  her  husband  to  the  library 
the  very  next  day  after  it  was  mailed  for 
the  books  on  Brewing,  and  within  another 
day  reserves  were  taken  on  the  same  books, 
both  at  the  library  and  at  one  of  its  branches. 
The  next  issue  of  this  Applied  Arts  Bulletin 
will  contain  a  selection  of  recent  books  on 
other  topics  and  will  be  mailed1  to  persons 
interested  in  the  books  listed. 

A  personal  letter  is  frequently  sent  to  an 
individual  calling  his  attention  to  a  recent 
addition  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  known 
to  be  interested;  the  city  chemist  is  informed 
that  we  have  Hanausek's  "Microscopy  of 
technical  products"  and  Prescott's  "Elements 
of  water  bacteriology;"  the  city  engineer  is 
told  of  Morrison's  "Highway  engineering;" 
the  city  health  officer  is  invited  to  read' 
Arrhenius'  "Immuno-chemistry ;"  the  geologi- 
cal collector  asked  to  take  Pirsson's  "Rocks 
and  rock  minerals,"  and  the  city  surveyor  in- 
formed that  we  have  Hodgman's  "Manual  of 
land  surveying."  Possibly  none  of  them  thank 
us  for  the  gratuitous  information,  but  we 
know  that  the  continual  advertising  is  bound 
to  bring  some  of  these  men  to  the  library 
sooner  or  later. 

Many  lists  of  12  or  20  books  on  various 
topics  have  been,  printed  or  mimeographed 
by  the  library;  these  are  distributed  and!  are 
also  tipped  in  the  backs  of  the  books  listed, 
thereby  calling  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  other  books  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  planned  to  print  very  complete  lists 
of  all  the  most  recent  books  in  the  depart- 
ment on  the  subjects  of  Chemical  technology, 
chemistry  and  physics,  Electricity  and  electri- 
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cal  engineering,  and  Mechanics,  including 
Workshop  practice.  These  lists  are  to  be  in 
book  form  of  a  size  convenient  for  carrying 
in  the  pocket.  The  copy  for  the  list  on 
chemistry  and  chemical  technology  which  will 
include  also  the  books  on  the  building  and 
other  trades,  is  nearly  ready  for  the  printer. 
The  effect  of  placing  the  department  in  a 
room  whose  former  patrons  for  the  most 
part  used  the  popular  magazines  was  most 
gratifying.  At  various  hours  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening  counts  have  been  made  of 
the  persons  in  the  room  and  what  they  are 
reading.  An  average  of  over  one-third  of  the 
readers  have  been  found  to  be  using  books, 
either  at  the  tables  or  in  the  book  aisles, 
and'  most  of  the  other  two-thirds  have  been 
reading  the  technical  or  scientific  periodicals. 
In  the  division  of  the  current  periodicals 
it  seemed  necessary  to  keep  the  popular 
periodicals  in  the  Technical  room  because  of 
its  seating  capacity;  ninety  people  'can  be  ac- 
commodated at  its  tables  while  the  adjoining 
room,  formerly  called  the  Bound  periodical 
room,  more  recently  the  Reading  room,  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  30.  If  the  use  of  the  de- 
partment continues  to  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  it  has  since  its  opening,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  remove  from  the  room 
all  periodicals,  not  scientific  or  technical,  and 
possibly  drop  from  the  list  some  of  the  least 
used  of  the  popular  magazines. 


LIBRARY  LEGISLATION  IN  1908 
THE  chapter  of  library  legislation  for  1908 
is  unusually  short.  Out  of  ten  statutes  af- 
fecting library  conditions  six  relate  to  state 
libraries.  Of  these  six,  one  in  Kentucky 
fixes  a  clerk's  salary;  one  in  Nevada  appro- 
priating $25,000,  provides  for  classification 
and  cataloging  of  books,  modern  equipment 
of  the  state  library  and  its  removal  from  the 
Capitol  to  a  library  building.  In  Oklahoma 
the  office  of  state  librarian  is  created  with  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  an  assistant  pro- 
vided. In  Rhode  Island  the  state  librarian 
may  have  $2300  (formerly  $1500)  for  clerical 
assistance.  In  the  Virginia  state  library  fees 
may  be  charged  for  making  copies  of  papers, 
the  amount  to  be  converted  into  the  treasury. 
In  New  York  the  session  laws  are  to  be  ed- 
ited under  supervision  of  the  director  of  the 
state  library. 

The  Illinois  library  law  \yas  amended  to 
remove  the  amount  of  the  library  tax  from 
the  limit  of  taxation  in  cities  of  over  1500 
inhabitants,  formerly  in  cities  of  2000  inhab- 
itants. 


The  law  of  Ohio  was  amended  verbally  in 
relation  to  the  payment  of  bonds  issued  by 
public  library  boards,  and  a  provisiovi  for 
boards  of  trustees  of  school  libraries  con- 
taining 25,000  volumes  was  repealed.  An  im- 
portant law  was  enacted  in  Virginia  for  libra- 
ries in  rural  schools  by  which  the  people  of 
any  district  raising  $15  for  a  library  may  re- 
receive  as  much  again ;  $10  from  the  state  and 
$5  from  a  district  tax.  Local  libraries  may  be 
exchanged  among  districts.  $5000  are  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  these  provisions  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  and  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation are  to  make  rules  for  the  use  of  books 
in  these  rural  libraries. 

An  interesting  development  of  the  library 
situation  in  the  state  of  New  York  appears 
in  the  original  charter  granted  to  the  new 
city  of  Oneonta,  in  which  a  full  title  of  seven 
sections  is  given  to  the  "Department  of  Pub- 
lic Libraries."  This  is  the  first  time  that  any 
city  charter  in  this  state  has  created  such  a 
department  and  has  named  the  trustees  of 
the  public  library  as  city  officers.  The  city  of 
Oneonta  is  made  a  public  library  district ;  the 
appointment  of  trustees  and  their  powers  are 
in  accord  with  the  university  law ;  the  library 
is  to  report  annually  to  the  common  council 
as  well  as  to  the  state,  and  the  library  board 
has  powers,  similar  to  those  of  the  school 
board,  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  library  tax, 
subject  only  to  the  veto  of  the  mayor,  and 
with  power  to  override  such  veto  by  action 
of  four-fifths  of  its  members.  Similar  powers 
in  levying  a  tax  were  given  to  the  library 
board  by  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New 
Rochelle  some  years  ago,  but  the  department 
of  public  libraries  has  not  heretofore  been 
created. 

It  is  a  welcome  recognition  of  the  public 
library  as  an  independent  institution. 

W.  R.  EASTMAN. 


CAUTIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  ILLUM- 
INATION OF  LIBRARIES* 

MR.  L.  B.  MARKS,  103  Park  avenue,  New 
York  City,  writes  to  the  editor  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Bulletin  as  follows : 

"It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  note  the 
growing  interest  on  the  part  of  librarians  in 
the  recent  developments  in  the  design  and  im- 
provement of  library  illumination. 

"Requests  come  to  me  almost  daily  from 
all  over  the  country  for  copies  of  my  paper 
on  'Design  of  the  illumination  of  the  New 
York  City  Carnegie  libraries.' 

"While  this  paper  gives  complete  data  as 
to  the  design  of  illumination  of  the  buildings 
to  which  the  paper  refers,  it  is  primarily  a 
paper  for  engineers  and  does  not  pretend  to 
furnish  a  solution  for  all  cases  of  library 
lighting.  In  fact  much  harm  may  result  if 
these  specifications  are  used  by  the  layman  in 

•Requests  for  copies  of  this  pamphlet  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Marks. 
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the  design  or  remodelling  of  the  illumination 
of  other  libraries  in  which  the  conditions  are 
not  identical  with  those  that  obtain  in  the 
buildings  of  which  the  paper  treats. 

"I  go  into  this  matter  thus  fully  because 
quite  a  number  of  librarians  have  set  out  to 
remodel  the  lighting  layout  of  their  libraries 
in  accordance  with  the  detailed  specifications 
set  forth  in  my  paper.  Work  of  this  charac- 
ter should  be  done  only  by  an  illuminating 
engineer.  There  are  a  number  of  such  en- 
gineers whose  services  can  be  secured  for  a 
comparatively  small  fee.  I  trust  that  if  cases 
of  this  kind  come  to  your  notice  you  will  ad- 
vise the  librarians  to  retain  the  services  of  a 
consulting  engineer  rather  than  attempt  to 
do  this  work  themselves. 

"My  experience  in  a  number  of  library 
buildings  convinces  me,  and  I  think  has  con- 
vinced my  clients,  that  it  pays  to  take  advice 
from  a  specialist  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
specialist  in  illumination  is  able  to  secure  not 
only  the  best  results  in  economy  of  installation 
and  of  operation,  but  also  what  is  perhaps 
even  more  important,  the  greatest  freedom 
from  visual  fatigue. 

"In  most  of  the  libraries  that  I  have  vis- 
ited, the  lighting  equipment  for  artificial  illu- 
mination has  been  very  poorly  designed. 
Usually  the  reader  is  subjected  to  the  glare 
of  lamps  which  are  placed  within  the  ordinary 
field  of  vision,  and  also  subjected  to  harmful 
reflection  from  reading-lamps  in  which  the 
lighting  source  is  improperly  placed  or  the 
light  misdirected.  These  baneful  conditions 
contribute  in  no  little  degree  to  the  injury 
that  is  being  wrought  on  the  eyesight  of  the 
present  generation.  Oculists  have  attested  to 
the  fact  that  weakened  eyesight  is  in  many 
cases  due  to  faulty  artificial  illumination.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  sufficient  il- 
lumination. It  usually  means  that  the  illumin- 
ation has  been  improperly  applied. 

"I  trust  that  you  may  deem  the  above  of 
sufficient  importance  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  librarians  who  are,  in  a  sense,  for  the 
time  being  the  custodians  of  the  eyesight  of  a 
large  part  of  the  public." 


BRITISH  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

THE  Library  Association  Record  for  Febru- 
ary announces  that  at  a  meeting  of  those 
interested  in  medical  libraries  held  at  Leeds 
on  Jan.  9,  it  was  decided  to  form  an  Associ- 
ation of  Medical  Libraries,  and  a  provisional 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
constitution  and  rules.  Professor  Osier  (Ox- 
ford) was  invited  to  become  first  president 
and  'Professor  Walker  Hall  (Bristol)  and 
Mr.  Cuthbert  E.  A.  Clayton,  librarian  of 
the  Manchester  Medical  Society,  were  asked 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  temporary  secre- 
taries. 


AS  OTHERS   SEE  US. 

(This  article  reprinted  from  the  Library  World, 
February,  1909,  is  there  eptitled  American 
tomfoolery") 

IF  the  average  English  librarian,  who  does 
not  read  all  the  library  periodicals,  were 
told  that  in  the  equipment  of  a  modern  Amer- 
ican public  library  such  articles  figured  as 
pumpkins,  sheets  of  tin,  tissue  paper  cats, 
jack-o'-lanterns,  witches,  owls,  cornstalks, 
ghosts  and  sulphur,  he  would  probably  re- 
gard the  tale  as  a  hoax.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  perfectly  true,  as  may  be  gathered  by  glanc- 
ing at  the  following  extracts  culled  from  a 
"recent  bulletin."  These  selections  represent 
the  kind  of  thing  which  is  perpetrated  in  three 
libraries  in  one  district,  and  it  must  be  left 
to  the  imagination  to  conceive  the  vast  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  which  is  going 
on  all  over  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  many  similar  festivals  which  are 
there  observed  —  Arbor  days,  Independence 
days,  Thanksgiving  days,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.  Needless  to  say,  most  of  this  silly 
and  undignified  kind  of  advertising  is  the 
work  of  the  sentimental  American  woman  li- 
brarian, and  it  provides  a  strong  argument 
against  any  further  intrusion  of  the  petticoat 
in  the  library  work  of  the  States.  Here  are 
extracts  in  question : 

"The  ....  Public  Library  of  ... 
celebrated  Hallowe'en  with  a  story  hour  for 
the  children.  Weird  hints  of  the  approaching 
day  were  visible  in  the  children's  room  for 
a  week  before.  A  large  red  bulletin,  with  a 
design  of  witches,  was  hung  on  the  display 
screen ;  dusky  owls  outlined  against  yellow 
moons,  and  terrifying  cats,  cut  out  of  black 
tissue  paper,  were  mounted  on  the  walls,  and 
quivered  with  every  passing  current  of  air. 

On  the  evening  of  Hallowe'en,  at  half-past 
five  o'clock,  55  children  gathered  about  a 
crackling  grate  fire.  Aside  from  the  fire- 
light and  the  dim  rays  cast  by  a  few  jack-o'- 
lanters,  the  room  was  in  darkness  while  Miss 
.  .  .  the  kindergarten  teacher,  told  two  of 
the  Brownie  stories,  in  which  are  narrated 
their  Hallowe'en  pranks." 

"Following  in  the  footsteps  of  tradition, 
the  Class  of  1909  of  the  .  .  .  Library 
School  entertained  on  Hallowe'en.  For  a 
week  before,  in  the  moments  which  could 
be  spared  from  more  arduous  tasks,  energetic 
committees  planned  and  executed,  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  invitations  were 
works  of  art,  both  graphic  and  poetic,  and 
though  the  verse  halted  somewhat,  no  fault 
could  be  found  with  the  spirt  of  hospitality 
which  it  expressed. 

"The  party  was  held  in  the  schoolrooms, 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Public  Library 
building.  Guests  were  ushered  in  through 
the  basement,  and  their  approach  was  her- 
alded to  the  ghostly  receiving  line  by  the 
crackling  of  sulphur  match  heads  and  the 
unearthly  rattle  of  tin,  which  had  been  placed 
for  the  feet  of  the  unwary  to  tread  upon. 
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"After  the  dangers  of  the  winding  stair 
had  been  safely  encountered  and  passed,  the 
guests  made  their  way  to  the  lecture  room, 
which  had  been  decorated  in  a  manner  fit- 
ting the  occasion,  and  where  various  fortune- 
telling  devices  were  in  evidence.  Later,  an 
invisible  elocutionist  recited  poems  which 
were  graphically  illustrated  by  shadow  pic- 
tures. Little  Miss  Muffet,  Mary  Jane,  The 
Oysterman,  and  Maud  Mtiller  appeared  on 
the  screen,  and  the  events  connected  with 
them  were  portrayed  by  unknown  actors 
with  much  dramatic  ability. 

"A  ghost  y/alk  by  candle-light  through  the 
library  terminated  in  the  refreshment  room, 
where  various  dainties  appropriate  to  Hal- 
lowe'en were  found  and  enjoyeu 

"In  order  that  the  children  would  feel 
that  the  spirit  of  Hallowe'en  had  entered 
the  library  and  thus  be  less  tempted  to  annoy 
us  with  their  pranks,  the  Children's  room 
was  made  as  attractive  as  possible  with  appro- 
priate decorations. 

"A  large  bulletin,  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
eighth  grade  with  the  help  of  their  teacher 
and  the  drawing  teacher,  was  posted  in  the 
most  conspicuous  place  and  announced  to  all 
that  it  was  Witches'  Night.  Another  bulle- 
tin, also  made  'by  this  grade,  contained  a  list 
of  books  containing  Hallowe'en  games  and 
pranks. 

"Jack-o'lanterns,  a  frieze  of  black  cats, 
owls  and  witches  above  the  bookshelves,  and 
cornstalks  and  pumpkins  in  the  corners, 
helped  to  make  the  room  take  on  a  holiday 
appearance. 

"The  reading  room,  reference  room  and  de- 
livery room  were  also  decorated  with  au- 
tumn leaves  and  pumpkins. 

"In  the  evening  the  teachers  of  the  city 
schools  and  the  members  of  the  Library 
Board  were  invited  to  come  and  make  merry 
at  the  library.  After  closing  hours  more 
decorations  were  hurriedly  put  up,  and  all 
signs  of  work  made  to  disappear.  With  the 
help  of  10  ghosts  and  five  witches  the  guests 
were  given  a  gruesome,  and  still  a  jolly,  time." 

Everyone  will  admit  that  all  this  is  more 
like  the  freaky  side-shows  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  'cabarets  of  Montmartre  than 
serious  work  in  the  public  interest.  The  mere 
fact  that  all  this  tomfoolery  is  allowed  to 
take  place  in  buildings  supported  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  at  once  suggests  the  query  — 
What  are  the  schools  and  other  social  organi- 
zations of  America  doing  that  it  should  be 
necessary  for  libraries  to  carry  on  such  ab- 
surdly childish  enterprises?  The  truth  must 
be,  as  is  slightly  indicated  in  the  January 
Editorial,  that  in  proportion  to  their  cost 
American  libraries  are  a  huge  failure,  and  all 
this  extraneous  effort  is  simply  introduced 
to  justify  the  existence  of  a  whole  series  of 
overrated  and,  in  many  cases,  inflated  li- 
braries. There  must  always  exist  an  element 
of  suspicion  when  public  institutions  descend 
to  clap-trap  and  lollipops  in  order  to  lure 
people  into  their  portals.  The  majority  of 


American  public  libraries  are  maintained  at  a 
very  high  cost,  and  in  order  to  justify  the 
expenditure  the  officials  have  to  resort  to 
every  kind  of  expedient  in  order  to  attract 
sufficient  readers  to  warrant  their  continu- 
ance. Otherwise,  why  should  all  this  silly 
"missionary"  activity  be  necessary?  In  Eng- 
land the  average  public  library  finds  it  hard 
to  provide  for  ordinary  readers  who  come 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  having  to  be 
tempted  by  all  kinds  of  sensational  baits.  It 
is  not  necessary  in  Britain  to  go  to  such 
lengths  as  an  American  library  recently  did 
in  order  to  attract  the  public.  In  this  special 
case,  which  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  touting  required  in  America  to 
give  an  appearance  of  business  to  a  library, 
the  officials  actually  induced  various  large 
firms  to  print  an  appeal  for  borrowers  on  the 
envelopes  used  to  carry  the  weekly  wages 
of  the  employes.  This  is  about  as  bad,  though 
not  quite,  as  employing  picturesque  cowboys 
to  lasso  people  from  the  steps  of  a  public 
library  in  order  to  compel  their  attendance 
and  so  froth-up  the  statistics!  No  record 
exists  if  such  a  course  has  yet  been  tried, 
but  the  hint  is  worthy  of  adoption  in  some 
of  the  more  snappy  American  cities! 

These  extracts  and  remarks  just  touch  the 
fringe  of  the  subject  of  American  library 
advertising,  but  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  show 
to  the  unsophisticated  British  the  desperate 
and  ofttimes  silly  methods  which  have  to  be 
adopted  to  bolster  up  institutions  which  are 
manifestly  not  appreciated  by  a  book-and- 
magazine-buying  public  like  that  of  America. 


A  QUESTIONED  CRITICISM. 

CAN  it  be  that  an  indicator  and  an  "alpaca" 
assistant  would  perhaps  demolish  this  dan- 
gerous "tomfoolery,"  by  which,  as  we  read 
in  the  English  library  press,  American  libra- 
ries are  held  in  sway?  If  the  American 
library  assistant  were  to  clothe  herself  (see 
The  Library  World,  January,  1909,  p.  251) 
in  the  overall  costume,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  an  inspired  library  missionary 
across  the  water,  would  some  higher  ideal 
(an  ideal  that  could  never  grow  "stale") 
breathe  upon  her  so  that  she  could  set  afoot 
a  movement  to  counteract  the  "silly  and  un- 
dignified advertising"  in  American  libraries, 
which  is  also  deplored  by  this  English  dis- 
coverer of  our  "tomfoolery"?  Let  us  picture 
her  thus  tastefully  attired  in  a  one-piece 
garment  of  "dark  green  alpaca,  enlivened  with 
buff-colored  silk  braid"  —  or  in  case  of  an 
assistant  whose  superior  salary  might  induce 
a  corresponding  disregard  of  the  expenses  of 
laundry,  brown  holland  could  be  used  instead 
of  the  alpaca  —  this  costume,  as  is  further 
described,  "fastening  down  the  front  from 
the  neck  to  12  inches  below  the  waist,  with  a 
fixed  belt"  and  costing  by  the  mysterious  pro- 
cesses of  "home  making"  but  $s.  lid.  (about 
$2  in  U.  S.  money).  "Tomfoolery"  is  not 
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a  substantive  that  should  be  carelessly  applied 
to  earnest  efforts  for  professional  betterment, 
and  whether  the  efforts  concerned  involve 
pumpkins  for  children's  room  Hallowe'en  bul- 
letins or  an  overall  for  the  library  assistant, 
a  broader  charity  will  always  accord  to  them 
the  dignity  of  an  opinion  rather  than  an 
aspersion. 

In  another  recent  expression  on  American 
libraries  (  in  the  Library  World,  January)  we 
read  that :  "All  this  brag  about  the  greatness 
and  superiority  of  American  libraries  puts 
one  irresistibly  in  mind  of  the  story  of  the 
pvermanured  field.  A  farmer  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned school  was  being  chaffed  about  the 
poverty-stricken  look  of  one  of  his  crops, 
as  compared  with  a  fine  fat  crop  on  the 
field  of  a  neighboring  farmer.  Oh,  yes,'  said 
the  farmer,  'it's  easy  'enough  to  get  plenty  of 
juice  from  a  gravestone  if  you  butter  it  thick 
enough !'  The  American  library  system  is  a 
buttered  gravestone,  but  it  reverses  the  moral 
of  the  story  by  showing  only  an  indifferent 
crop  in  spite  of  the  profuse  manuring." 

The  picture  is  startling  and  hardly  leads 
towards  those  thoughts  of  "sweetness  and 
light"  which  we  had  fondly  hoped  formed 
the  cherished  ideal  of  the  American  library. 

From  the  same  article  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing quotation :  "With  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, American  librarians  are  a  somewhat 
narrow-minded,  self-sufficient  and  wilfully  ig- 
norant class  of  public  officials ;  but  more  espe- 
cially the  younger  generation.  They  are  eter- 
naljy  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  other  nations  and  assuming  that  the 
last  word  on  all  library  matters  has  been 
spoken  in  America.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  of  European  literature  as  none 
save  the  largest  libraries  ever  purchase  any- 
thing but  American  professional  books." 

Again  we  read:  "It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  American  librarians  will  not  study 
library  questions  from  both  the  historical  and 
international  standpoints  because  it  is  such 
an  obvious  and  interesting  manner  of  freeing 
the  mind  from  the  fettles  of  a  cock-sure  pro- 
vincialism." 

And  again :  "In  library  matters  American 
ideals  are  decidedly  stale." 

What  constitutes  a  stale  ideal?  The  ideal 
of  the  country's  constitution  is  a  fixed  stand- 
ard, working  toward  good  government,  peace, 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  The  ideal  is  no  less 
potent  because  of  the  lapse  of  time  since  it 
was  formulated ;  a  good,  strong  ideal,  an 
ideal  that  is  worth  struggling  towards,  can 
never  grow  stale,  and  the  same  may  be  applied 
to  the  professional  ideal  of  the  librarian. 
Yet,  our  English  commentator  observes  that 
the  American  library's  conditions  have  "not 
made  an  atom  of  progress  since  1888,  save 
in  piling  up  immense  revenues  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  unnecessary  staffs  which  have 
to  attempt  to  justify  their  existence  by 
launching  out  into  equally  needless  and  futile 
"missionary"  enterprises.  In  classification, 
cataloging,  charging,  sub-division  of  work  on 


the  departmental  basis,  co-operation,  and  the 
general  stereotyping  of  methods  America  has 
accomplished  nothing  for  20  years  save  to 
repeat  these  achievements." 

Let  us  slip  from  the  sphere  of  picturesque 
adjectives  and  content  ourselves  with  a  few 
facts.  Twenty  years  ago  the  "Carnegie  li- 
brary," which  now  stimulates  the  intellectual 
life  of  thousands  of  towns  and  cities,  was 
yet  in  the  future.  Twenty  years  ago  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  as  such,  was  non-exis- 
tent. A  critical  and  careful  study  of  its 
director's  reports,  for  let  us  say  the  last  ten 
years,  might  tend  to  show  what  enormous 
strides  in  the  development  of  library  organi- 
zation, in  the  correlation  of  methods,  and  in 
the  establishing  and  standardizing  of  syste- 
matic departmental  work  have  been  taken. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  American  Library 
Association  held  a  conference  at  St.  Louis 
with  an  attendance  of  105 ;  in  1908  the  'con- 
ference at  Lake  Minnetonka  showed  an  at- 
tendance of  over  600.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  progress  in  associated  library  interest 
shows  no  corresponding  progress  in  associ- 
ated library  development? 

Twenty  years  ago  the  question  of  Sunday 
opening  was  but  appearing  on  the  horizon 
and  "free  access"  was  still  a  matter  for 
experiment  and  discussion ;  the  impulse  for 
the  establishment  of  children's  room  was  not 
yet  generally  felt ;  the  special  needs  of  the 
workingman  had  not  been  touched  upon ; 
the  splendid  achievements  of  the  travelling 
library  were  still  to  be  written ;  the  story  hour 
as  a  library  "aggressive  method"  was  un- 
dreamed of. 

The  more  definite  criticisms  of  the  Libra- 
ry World's  contributor  center  upon  library 
statistics.  He  compares  the  status  of  three 
of  what  he  designates  as  the  "best  known" 
American  and  British  libraries,  the  names 
not  being  given  the  libraries  remain  open  to 
conjecture.  According  to  his  findings  a 
British  library  in  a  city  with  a  population  of 
1,261,000  has  an  expenditure  of  $210,000,  a 
circulation  of  483,000,  and  gives  an  average 
salary  of  $310,  whereas  an  American  library 
in  a  city  with  a  population  of  1,277,000  has 
an  expenditure  of  $690,000,  a  circulation  of 
3,775,000  and  an  average  salary  of  $630. 

As  librarians,  we  have  no  qualms  for  fear 
that  our  library  salaries  are  too  high  for, 
although  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  alpaca 
costume,  a  high  standard  of  work  is  exacted. 
More  than  a  few  arbitrary  sets  of  figures  must 
be  required  in  a  careful  comparative  study 
of  expenditure,  and  though  we  find  the  com- 
putations in  this  entertaining  article  are 
striking,  when  we  read  that  in  an  American 
library  "il  assistants  attached  to  the  or- 
dering department,  no  doubt  assisted  to  some 
extent  by  the  u  ladies  and  gentlemen 
comprising  the  'Executive'  department,  and 
more  or  less  by  other  heads  of  departments, 
managed  by  some  stupendous  effort  to  order 
27,000  volumes  in  one  year,"  whereas  "a 
staff  of  12  in  an  English  library,  not 
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very  long  ago,  selected,  ordered,  accessioned, 
cataloged,  classified,  shelf-listed,  stamped,  la- 
belled, cut  up,  and  otherwise  prepared  over 
30,000  volumes  in  less  than  six  months ;"  and 
furthermore  that  the  latter  "fact  is  only  now 
mentioned;"  we  are  disposed  to  wonder 
whether  the  former  statement  is  not  also  for 
the  first  time  mentioned,  though  bordering 
rather  on  the  realm  of  fiction  than  of  fact. 

Another  point  that  troubles  the  English 
contributor  is  the  large  staff  employed  in 
American  libraries;  he  states  that  in  one  li- 
brary there  are  as  many  as  "28  runners," 
and  he  queries  in  a  breathless  foot- 
note: "Was  'Marathon'  Hayes  trained  in  an 
American  library?"  and  comments  that  "in 
some  cases  these  runners  might  even  be  called 
Virginia  creepers,  on  account  of  the  slowness 
of  their  work,  as  evidenced  by  the  number 
required  to  issue  a  few  books." 

There  is  a  delightful  touch  of  telepathy 
about  this  English  contributor  that  interests 
us.  He  seems  so  familiar  with  the  inner 
working  of  the  librarian's  spirit. 

We  conclude,  however,  that  if  the  accusa- 
tion be  well  founded  that  American  libra- 
rians are  inappreciative  and  indifferent  to 
British  and  European  library  affairs  —  and 
were  this  the  case  it  would  certainly  be 
deplorable  —  the  methods  of  destructive  crit- 
icism in  which  our  English  friend  indulges 
are  hardly  likely  to  awaken  the  desired  atti- 
tude of  appreciation.  M.  R.  H. 


ties,  all  the  many  forms  of  association  in 
which  various  phases  of  social  life  find  ex- 
pression. Mr.  Helbig  has  somewhere  pointed 
out  that  instead  of  complaining  that  the 
merits  of  the  German  element  nave  been  ig- 
nored by  historians,  the  source-material 
should  be  gathered  and  made  available  for 
systematic  and  scientific  research.  In  agitat- 
ing (with  the  approval  of  his  chief,  Dr.  Bill- 
ings) to  this  commendable  end  ^Mr.^  Helbig 
has  encountered  much  discouraging  indiffer- 
ence, but  also  an  amount  of  appreciative  un- 
derstanding that  must  be  a  help  to  him  in  the 
labor  of  love  which  he  is  carrying  on  with 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  F.  W. 


A  GERMAN-AMERICAN  COLLECTION.* 

IN  the  pamphlet  "German  American  _  re- 
searches" (reprinted  from  German  American 
Annals'),  translated  from  his  article  pub- 
lished in  Deutsch-Amcrikanische  Geschichts- 
bldtter,  Mr.  Richard  E.  Helbig,  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  gives  an  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  German-American  collection  in 
that  institution  during  1906-07.  In  those  two 
years,  3864  volumes  and  pamphlets  were  added 
by  gift  and  195  by  purchase.  "The  scope 
of  the  collection,"  says  the  writer,  "embraces 
manuscript  material,  books,  pamphlets  and 
smaller  printed  documents,  periodicals,  news- 
papers, etc.,  bearing  on  the  history,  biography 
and  genealogy  of  the  German  element  in 
America,  literary  and  scientific  works  pro- 
duced by  German  Americans  .  .  .  works 
about  the  United  States  on  the  German  lan- 
guage and  material  about  the  various  recip- 
rocal relations  between  Germany  and  this 
country." 

This  implies  not  only  the  collection  of  vol- 
umes of  history  and  literature  and  of  news- 
papers, but  also  of  reports  and  other  publica- 
tions of  churches,  schools,  mutual  aid  asso- 
ciations, charitable  institutions,  singing  socie- 

"Helbig  Richard  E.  Deutsch  Amerikanische  Forsch- 
ungen.  Wachsthum  und  Benutzung  der  Deutsch- 
Amerikanisschen  Sammlung  der  New  York  Public 
Library  wahiend  1906-1907.  Sonderabdruck  aus 
"Deutsch-Amerikanische  Geschichtsblatter,"  1908. 
October,  1908.  Chicago,  Starger.  16  p.  8X. 


IMPORTATION    OF   BOOKS   UNDER 
THE    NEW    COPYRIGHT   LAW 

THE  following  are  the  sections  of  the  new 
Copyright  Law,  to  go  into  effect  July  i,  1909, 
which  will  directly  interest  librarians: 

SEC.  30.  That  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  any  article  bearing  a  false 
notice  of  copyright  when  there  is  no  existing 
copyright  thereon  in  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  piratical  copies  of  any  work  copyrighted 
in  the  United  States,  is  prohibited. 

SEC.  31.  That  during  the  existence  of  the 
American  copyright  in  any  book  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  any  piratical 
copies  thereof  or  of  any  copies  thereof  (al- 
though authorized  by  the  author  or  proprie- 
tor) which  have  not  been  produced  in  .ac- 
cordance with  the  manufacturing  provisions 
specified  in  section  fifteen  of  this  Act,  or  any 
plates  of  the  same  not  made  from  type  set 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
copies  thereof  produced  by  lithographic  or 
photo-engraving  process  not  performed  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  fifteen  of 
this  Act.  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  prohibited: 
Provided,  however,  That,  except  as  regards 
piratical  copies,  such  prohibition  shall  not 
apply : 

(a)  To  works  in  raised  characters  for  the 
use  of  the  blind ; 

(b)  To  a  foreign  newspaper  or  magazine, 
although  containing  matter  copyrighted  in  the 
United  States  printed  or  reprinted  by  author- 
ity of  the  copyright  proprietor,  unless  such 
newspaper  or  magazine  contains  also  copy- 
right   matter   printed    or    reprinted    without 
such  authorization; 

(c)  To  the  authorized  edition  of  a  book  in 
a  foreign  language   or   languages   of  which 
only  a  translation  into  English  has  been  copy- 
righted in  this  country; 

(d)  To  any  book  published   abroad  with 
the  authorization  of  the  author  or  copyright 
proprietor  when  imported  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  one  of  the  four  subdivisions 
following,  that  is  to  say: 

First.  When  imported,  not  more  than 
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one  copy  at  one  time,  for  individual  use 
and  not  for  sale;  but  such  privilege  of 
importation  shall  not  extend  to  a  foreign 
reprint  of  a  book  by  an  American  author 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States; 

Second.  When  imported  by  the  author- 
ity or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States ; 

Third.  When  imported,  for  use  and  not 
for  sale,  not  more  than  one  copy  of  any 
such  book  in  any  one  invoice,  in  good 
faith,  by  or  for  any  society  or  institution 
incorporated    for     educational,     literary, 
philosophical,  scientific,  or  religious  pur- 
poses, or  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
fine  arts,   or   for  any  college,   academy, 
school,  or  seminary  of  learning,  or  for 
any  State,  school,  college,  university,  or 
free  public  library  in  the  United  States ; 
Fourth.  When1  such  books  form  parts 
of  libraries  or  collections  purchased  en 
Woe  for  the  use  of  societies,  institutions, 
or  libraries,  designated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  or  form  parts  of  the  libraries 
or  personal  baggage  belonging  to  persons 
or  families  arriving  from  foreign  coun- 
tries and  are  not  intended  for  sale:  Pro- 
vided,  That    copies    imported    as    ibove 
may  not  lawfully  be  used  in  any  way  to 
violate  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
American  copyright  or  annul  or  limit  the 
copyright  protection  secured  by  this  Act, 
and  such  unlawful  use  shall  be  deemed 
an  infringement  of  copyright. 
SEC.  32.  That  any  and  all  articles  prohib- 
ited importation  by  this  Act  which  are  brought 
into  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try (except  in  the  mails)  shall  be  seized  and 
forfeited'  by  like  proceedings   as   those  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  property  imported  into  the  United  States 
in    violation   of   the   customs    revenue   laws. 
Such  articles  when  forfeited  shall  be  destroyed 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury or  the  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
direct:   Provided,   how&er,  That   all   copies 
of  authorized  editions  of  copyright  books  im- 
ported in  the  mails  or  otherwise  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  be  exported 
and  returned  to  the  country  of  export  when- 
ever it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  written  ap- 
plication, that  such  importation  does  not  in- 
volve willful  negligence  or  fraud. 

SEC.  33.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Postmaster-General  are  hereby  em- 
powered and  required  to  make  and1  enforce 
such  joint  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  pre- 
vent the  importation  in  to  the  United  States 
in  the  mails  of  articles  prohibited  importa- 
tion by  this  Act,  and  may  require  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  Treasury  Department  or  Post- 
Office  Department,  as  the  case  may  be,  by 
copyright  proprietors  or  injured  parties,  of 
the  actual  or  contemplated  importation  of  arti- 
cles prohibited  importation  by  this  Act,  and 
which  infringe  the  rights  of  such  copyright 
proprietors  or  injured  parties. 


GERMANY'S    LARGEST   LIBRARY 

Reprinted    from    The   Bookseller,    February,    1909 

IN  view  of  the  visit  of  the  King  to  Berlin, 
which  has  aroused  so  much  interest  and  at- 
tention, the  following  particulars  of  the  Royal 
Library  in  that  city,  which  is  also  the  largest 
library  in  Germany  will  be  read  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest  by  all  Englishmen  who 
have  to  do  with  books.  The  account  is  the 
more  noteworthy,  as  next  month  the  Royal 
Library  is  leaving  its  old  quarters,  where  it 
has  been  established  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  for  its  new  and  more  imposing 
home  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Unter  den 
Linden  —  that  famous  thoroughfare  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  chief  pride  of  the  German  cap- 
ital. 

The  old  building  was  termed  by  the  joke- 
loving,  humorous  citizens  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers for  the  books  of  Frederick  the  Great,  be- 
cause of  its  curved  fajade  resembling  the 
shape  of  that  piece  of  furniture.  It  was  an 
old  dignified  place  of  education  known  to 
each  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  spent 
any  time  in  the  German  capital  for  study,  and 
all  interested  in  books  will  like  to  have  par- 
ticulars of  the  removal.  History  tells  us  that 
the  Great  Kurfuerst  installed  a  large  hall  for 
books  in  his  castle,  which  he  filled  with  his 
own  books  and  manuscripts.  At  his  death 
they  numbered  already  20,000,  besides  some 
1600  manuscripts.  His  successor  went  a  step 
further,  and  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
public  for  reference.  They  were  also  lent  for 
home  use  on  special  application  and  permis- 
sion. In  1699  he  made  it  compulsory  on  all 
publishers  to  supply  a  gratis  copy  of  every 
work  or  magazine  published,  and  this  natur- 
ally largely  increased  the  number.  His  son, 
the  soldier-king,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  i..  pos- 
sessed, however,  very  little  liking  for  books, 
and,  besides  reducing  the  salaries  of  the  li- 
brarians, he  dismissed  five  of  the  seven,  and 
later  all  of  them,  so  that  the  library  became 
quite  useless  to  the  citizens  of  Berlin.  Dur- 
ing the  15  years  of  his  reign  only  460  marks 
were  spent  for  the  State  library,  a  little  more 
than  30  marks,  or  shillings,  for  a  whole  year, 
a  sum  which  included  everything  —  the  pur- 
chase of  new  books,  binding,  repairs,  em- 
ployees, etc. 

After  him  came  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
at  first  was  too  much  occupied  with  political 
and  military  troubles,  and  did  not  pay  suffi- 
cient attention  to  the  library.  Later,  however, 
in  1774,  he  erected  a  new  building,  which  has 
been  the  home  of  the  Royal  Library  up  to  the 
present  year.  It  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture 
from  the  artistic  standpoint,  and  resembles 
the  castle  of  the  Austrian  Emperor  in  Vienna. 
Above  the  main  entrance  is  the  large  refer- 
ence room,  and  in  the  central  high  window  is 
the  inscription  "Nutrimentum  Spiritus."  The 
yearly  expenditure  was  much  increased,  and 
eventually  reached  to  24,000  marks,  while  the 
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number  of  books  at  his  death  was  150,000. 
They  were  stored,  however,  only  in  the  upper 
rooms,  while  the  ground  floor  was  reserved 
as  a  receptacle  for  the  scenery  needed  for 
the  Royal  Opera  opposite.  This  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  worry  for  the  librarians,  till 
in  1840  the  whole  building  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  work  of  the  library. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  space 
available  became  very  inadequate,  new  wings 
had  to  be  built  and  rooms  in  other  buildings 
were  rented  to  accomodate  the  1,230,000  vol- 
umes and  30,000  manuscripts  which  had  been 
accumulated,  besides  maps,  music,  etc.  Such 
a  state  of  affairs  could  not  be  endured  very 
much  longer,  consequently  it  was  decided 
several  years  ago  to  abandon  entirely  the  old 
home,  and  a  large  new  site  a  few  minutes' 
distance  away  was  chosen.  To  make  room 
for  the  library,  the  Royal  Mews  and  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Science  were  subse- 
quently pulled  down.  The  cost  of  ground 
alone  in  this  noble  neighborhood  was  n,- 
254,000  marks,  and  nearly  11,000,000  marks 
have  been  expended  on  the  new  buildings, 
which  are  the  finest  and  most  up  to  date  in 
the  world.  The  bookshelves  are  divided  into 
no  less  than  13  stories,  so  that  the  building, 
large  as  it  is,  is  filled  from  basement  to  the 
roof.  The  main  hall  is  used  as  the  large  read- 
ing room,  with  an  immense  cupola  —  not  un- 
like the  reading  room  at  the  British  Museum 
—  34  meters  high,  viz.,  the  same  size  of  that 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  also  contains  the 
reference  library  of  11,000  volumes  very  in- 
geniously distributed  over  several  terraces, 
with  small  side  rooms,  and  provides  addi- 
tional room  for  360  visitors.  Adjoining  is  a 
special  reading  hall,  and  also  a  reading  room 
for  periodicals,  both  containing  150  seats 
each.  For  professors  or  other  learned  per- 
sons engaged  in  special  scientific  research 
and  requiring  a  large  number  of  books,  sep- 
arate rooms  are  reserved.  On  the  third  floor 
there  are  the  rooms  for  maps,  sketches,  a 
lecture  hall,  and  a  hall  for  exhibitions,  etc. 
The  bookshelves  are  throughout  of  the  most 
modern  construction ;  they  are  made  entirely 
of  steel,  with  art  stone  plates  nearly  two 
inches  thick  and  covered  with  linoleum.  As 
regards  the  other  points  of  equipment,  the 
newest  methods  have  been  employed  and  the 
old-fashioned  appliances  have  been  entirely 
displaced.  The  building  is  equipped  with  hot 
\\ater  heating,  electric  light,  up-to-date  ven- 
tilation, vacuum  apparatus  for  cleaning,  a 
pneumatic  conveying  device  for  order  slips, 
lifts  ^for  books  and  persons,  special  rooms  for 
physicians,  firemen,  police,  and  other  attend- 
ants. Indeed,  in  every  way  the  new  building 
n  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  may  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  best 
furnished  libraries  in  the  world. 


THE  LITTERATURARCHIV-GESELL- 
SCHAFT  IN  BERLIN 

VERY  few  American  libraries  seem  to  real- 
ize the  advantage  of  joining  such  German 
publishing  societies  as  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Bibliophilen  of  Weimar  and  the  Goeihe- 
Gesellschaft,  but  still  more  few  have  even 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Lift eratur arc hiv- 
Gesellschaft,  which  has  not  a  single  American 
member.  Hence  the  following  short  account 
of  it  and  its  publications  may  prove  of  interest 
to  readers  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

On  Jan.  16,  1889,  in  the  first  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Berlin  Gesellschaft  fur  deutsche 
Litteratur  Professor  Wilhelm  Dilthey  called 
particular  attention  to  the  importance  of 
founding  German  literary  archives,  and  at 
once  many  of  those  present  expressed  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  question.  As  a  result  on 
Dec.  6,  1891,  a  meeting  was  held  and  the 
Litteraturarchiv-Gesellschaft  organized  with 
Weinhold  as  president,  Mommsen  as  vice- 
president,  Dr.  Heinrich  Meisner  (of  the 
Royal  Library)  as  secretary,  and  the  late 
genial  and  most  generous  autograph  collector, 
Alexander  Meyer-Cohn,  as  treasurer;  the 
other  members  of  the  Council  being  Dilthey, 
Fritz  Jonas  (the  editor  of  Schiller's  letters), 
Fritz  Schmidt  (chosen  president  on  Wein- 
hold's  death  in  1901),  and  Nattenbach.  At 
the  end  of  its  first  decade  the  membership 
had  risen  to  44  and  the  archive  contained 
some  20,000  letters  and  680  other  manuscripts 
representing,  i.e.,  both  Humboldts,  Nicolo- 
vius,  Niebuhr  (his  entire  Nachlass),  von 
Raumer,  Schadow,  Schleiermacher  (his  whole 
Nachlass),  J.  G.  Schlosser,  Siivern,  Varn- 
hagen,  Zelter,  Zimmermann,  F.  A.  Wolf. 
I.achmann,  Th.  Heyse,  Ehrenberg,  Troschel. 
W.  Alexis,  Arndt  (Nachlass),  Bpie,  Burger. 
Fouque,  Freiligrath,  Geibel,  Gleim,  Goethe, 
Anastasius,  Grim,  Klaus  Groth,  Hoffmann 
von  Fallersleben,  Holtei,  Ramler,  Raupach, 
Sallet,  Schack,  Strachwitz,  Voss,  Stolberg 
Brothers,  Helmine  von  Chezy  (Nachlass), 
Annette  von  Droste-Htilshoff,  Henriette 
Herz,  Amalie  von  Imhof,  Elise  Reimarus, 
Charlotte  von  Schiller,  and  Frau  von  Stein 
(313  letters  to  her  son  Fritz).  Some  2000 
letters  and  a  number  of  other  manuscripts 
have  since  been  added.  These  papers,  to 
which  members  have  access,  are  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  But  a  small 
portion  of  them  has  as  yet  been  printed  for 
membersonly  in  the  following  annual.  Mitthcil- 
ungen  atts  dent  Litteratur  archive  in  Berlin. 
the  various  titles  indicating  their  importance 
and  general  interest.  These  pamphlets,  is- 
sued annually,  are  paged  continuously  so  as 
to  form  volumes,  each  of  which  is  furnished 
with  a  very  full  index. 
Mittheilungen,  vol.  i,  1894-1897  (226  p.  8vo.) 
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Briefe  aus  B.  G.  Niebuhrs  Nachlass  (4  nos.). 
Gedichte  aus  E.  M.  Arndts  Manchermaion. 
Jugenderinnerur.gen  von  Henriette  Herz. 

vol.  2,   1898-1900.     (380  p.) 
Briefe    Zimmermanns    und    Charlottens    von 

Schiller  an  Charlotte  and  Fritz  v.  Stein. 
Aus  dem  Briefwechsel  Helmine  v.  Chezy  and 

Graf  Loebens,  1814. 
Briefe  von  Fouque  an  Adolf  Wagner. 
Briefe  aus  Niebuhrs  Nachlass  (no.  5). 
Briefe  von  Ferd.  Gregorovius  an  Th.  Heyse. 
Briefwechsel  Varnhagens  v.  Ense  mit  Trox- 

ler  (1815-1818). 

vol.  3,   1901-1905.     (394  p.) 
Aus    Siiverns   Vorlesungen  iiber   Geschichte, 

1807-1808. 
Briefe  deutscher  Philologen  an  Karl  Wein- 

hold. 
Briefe  Geo.  Andr  R^imers  an  Niebuhr,  1813- 

1830. 
Historiker-Briefe    aus    Wattenbachs,    Wein- 

holds  und  Diimmlers  Nachlass. 
Briefe  an  H.  C.  Boie. 

Sonderveroffentlichung,  1008.      (xivv  295  p.) 
Briefe    an    Wolfgang    Menzel   hrsg.    von    H. 

Meisner  u.   Erich   Schmitt  mit   einer   Ein- 

leitung  von  Richard  M.  Meyer. 

(vol.  4.)    Neue  Folge,  vol.   i,  1909! 

[84  p.   already  issued.] 
Briefe  an  Rudolph  Kopke  no.  I  (letters  from 

Holtei,  Tieck,  Kuno  Fischer,  etc.). 

Also  the  following  Festschrift:  Litterar- 
ische  Mittheilungen.  Festschrift  zum  zehn- 
•jahrigen  Bestehen  der  Litteraturarchiv-Ge- 
sellschaft  in  Berlin.  (Berlin,  1901,  4to,  146 
p.),  containing  "Friedrich  des  Grossen  Ode 
Aux  Prussiens.  Erste  Fassung  mit  Bemerk- 
ungen  Voltaires"  (611  facsimiles),  "Goethe's 
Christel"  (i  1.  facsimiles),  and  23  other  di- 
visions consisting  of  interesting  letters  by 
Wieland,  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Schleiermacher,  L. 
Oken,  von  Arnim,  Heine,  Helmholtz,  etc. 

Eight  separate  Jahresberichte  record  the 
progress  of  the  Society,  and  a  small  pamphlet 
of  "Satzungen"  (1903)  contains  its  regula- 
tions. 

Since  but  100  or  150  copies  of  the  "Mitt- 
heilungen" (furnished  to  members  only)  are 
printed,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  soon  be- 
come very  scarce  and  much  sought  for,  while 
their  value  will  cause  them  to  be  bought  up 
by  libraries,  so  that  the  number  later  available 
will  be  extremely  limited.  Hence  this  article 
has  been  written  so  as  to  enable  American 
libraries  to  secure  their  share  before  it  is  too 
late.  Only  the  fact  that  the  Society  is  not 
yet  well  known  in  Europe  makes  this  still 
possible.* 

LEONARD  L,  MACKALL. 

'Membership  costs  10  marks  a  years,  application 
to  be  made  to  Prof.  Dr.  Heinr.  Meisner,  Ober- 
bibliothekar  an  der  Kgl.  Bibliothek,  Berlin.  New 
members  may  obtain  the  "Mittheilungen"  (3  vols.) 
for  40  marks,  the  "Festschrift"  for  5  marks,  and 
the  "Briefe  an  Menzel"  for  10  marks. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BUILDING  FOR  THE 

NEW  HAVEN  FREE  PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 

THE  plans  of  the  proposed  new  building 
for  the  Free  Public  Library,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  have  been  adopted  and  the  contracts 
for  the  construction  have  been  awarded,  and 
work  will  begin  at  an  early  date.  The 
funds  for  the  building  come  from  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ives,  of  New  Haven.  In 
October,  1906,  she  offered  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  library  if  the  city  would  furnish  a 
suitable  site.  The  city  accepted  the  offer 
and  immediately  took  steps  to  secure  the  site 
which  was  suggested  by  Mrs.  Ives,  a  corner 
lot  with  142  ft.  front  facing  the  New  Haven 
Green. 

Mrs.  lyes  appointed  a  committee  to  erect 
the  building,  the  plans  to  be  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  library. 

There  was  delay  in  choosing  an  architect 
on  account  of  a  project  for  a  commission  to 
suggest  a  "city  plan."  The  committee  felt 
that  that  there  were  several  public  buildings 
and  some  other  projects  proposed  which  made 
it  d'esirable  that  there  should  be  such  a  city 
plan  and  that  the  library  building  would  be 
considered  as  the  first  enterprise  under  such  a 
plan.  A  county  court  house  is  to  be  erected 
near  the  library,  and  the  library  building 
would  thus  be  one  of  a  group.  Finally  Mr. 
Cass  Gilbert,  who  had  been  chosen  as  the 
architect  member  of  the  commission  on  the 
city  plan,  was  chosen  as  the  architect  of  the 
building  without  a  competition,  but  after  con- 
sidering several  of  the  leading  architects  of 
the  country. 

The  plan  of  the  library  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  whose 
new  building  is  after  Mr.  Gilbert's  designs, 
but  on  smaller  scale,  the  courts  of  the  St. 
Louis  Library  disappearing,  with  the  result 
that  a  central  delivery  room,  extending  through 
two  stories,  is  surrounded  by  rooms  lighted1 
from  the  outside,  much  the  same  as  the  Utica 
Public  Library  building. 

The  building  is  three  stories  in  height, 
counting  the  basement,  which  on  the  sides  and 
rear  is  entirely  above  ground  with  a  sub-base- 
ment below.  A  rather  elaborate  flight  of 
marble  steps  and  terraces  of  brick  leads  to 
the  main  floor.  The  vestibule  and  stair  hall 
contains  a  semicircular  flight  of  stairs  on 
each  side,  the  two  meeting  above.  The  stairs 
are  of  marble  with  quite  an  elaborate  wrought 
iron  railing  or  balustrade.  A  similar  flight 
lead's  to  the  basement  on  each  side.  The 
walls  are  of  marble. 

The  delivery  room  is  45  ft.  square,  lighted 
by  a  ceiling  light  16  ft.  in  diameter.  This 
room  reminds  one  of  the  senate  chamber 
of  the  Minnesota  capitol,  being  only  slightly 
smaller,  and  having  the  same  number  of 
doors  similarly  placed,  with  provision  for 
mural  paintings  the  same  as  the  capitol.  The 
ceiling  is  to  be  decorated  in  plaster,  as  well 
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as  the  ceiling  of  the  vestibule.  While  these 
rooms  are  quite  simple,  yet  they  are  the  only 
rooms  to  have  any  decoration  of  any  account. 
A  door  in  the  middle  of  the  East  wall  of  the 
delivery  room  leads  into  the  open  shelf  room, 
which  is  100  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  delivery  room  is 
the  reference  room  of  the  same  size  as  the 
open  shelf  room.  Both  these  rooms  have 
passages  to  the  stack.  Behind  the  delivery 
room  is  the  main  passage  to  the  stack  and  on 
each  side  of  this  corridor  a  room ;  on  one 
side  the  cataloging  room  and  on  the  other 
side  a  room  which  may  be  used  for  a  special 
reading  room,  but  possibly  for  some  other 
purpose. 

Above  the  reference  room  is  a  periodical 
reading  room  of  the  same  size.  Above  the 
open  shelf  room  is  a  room  of  the  same  di- 
mensions which  is  available  for  exhibitions 
and  other  special  purposes. 

Above  the  two  small  rooms  between  the 
delivery  room  and  the  stack  is  a  mezzanine 
floor  with  a  librarian's  room  and  a  directors' 
room,  and  above  these  on  the  upper  floor 
are  two  study  rooms. 

On  the  ground  floor,  with  a  special  en- 
trance from  the  side  street,  is  the  children's 
room,  loo  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  an  extension 
in  the  jniddle  of  the  inner  part  about  20  ft.  by 
45.  This  room  is  12  ft.  high,  has  more  win- 
dows than  the  room  above  and,  while  of 
rather  unusual  shape,  will  probably  make  a 
much  more  satisfactory  room  than  appears 
at  first  sight. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  building  are  four 
rooms :  a  newspaper  reading  room,  with  an 
entrance  from  outside  as  well  as  an 
inside  entrance  from  the  stairs,  a  bind- 
ery about  45  ft.  square,  a  packing  room,  and 
a  shipping  room. 

The  stack  is  in  a  partly  detached  building 
connected  with  the  main  building  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  its  length  to  the  height  of  a  story 
and  a  half  and  above  that  by  a  corridor  only. 
The  stack  building  is  parallel  to  the  main 
building  its  length  of  about  90  ft.,  and  is  29 
ft.  wide  inside.  It  has  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  stack  of  the  new  St.  Louis 
building.  It  is  high  enough  for  six  tiers  of 
stack,  but  the  space  of  two  lower  tiers  of  one- 
half  the  building  are  taken  up  by  staff  locker 
rooms,  lunch  room,  etc.,  and  the  top  floor 
will  not  be  provided  with  shelving  at  present, 
if  ever.  The  capacity,  reckoning  eight  vol- 
umes to  the  foot,  is  about  235,000  volumes. 

As  intimated  above  the  building  will  be 
specially  interesting  from  the  aesthetic  point 
of  view.  It  represents  a  deliberate  intention 
to  furnish  a  new  starting  point  for  New 
Haven  architecture.  It  is  also  part  of  a  plan 
intended  to  harmonize  with  the  nearest  pub- 
lic building  the  very  beautiful  United  Church, 
built  in  1814,  and  also  it  is  hoped  with  the 
proposed  court  house  and  possibly  another 
building  to  be  erected'  by  the  city,  as  well  as 
with  a  proposed  new  insurance  building  in 


the  neighborhood.  The  material  of  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  red  brick  and  marble.  The  style 
of  architecture  colonial  or  Georgian. 

Mrs.  Ives  turned  over  to  the  Committee 
securities  valued  at  $300,000.  She  died  last 
winter,  and  made  the  new  Public  Library 
residuary  legatee,  specifying  that  the  money 
should  be  used  for  constructing,  furnishing 
and  equipping  or  decorating  the  building.  Her 
sitable  gift  amounts  to  about  $375,000  al- 
together. 

SCHEDULE  OF  ROOMS. 

Ground  floor.  Children's  room,  100  x  24+ 
45  x  18 ;  Newspaper  reading  room,  27%  x  24 ; 
Bindery,  44x44;  Packing  and  work  room, 
44x27;  Shipping  room,  25x18;  Staff  locker 
rooms ;  Lunch  room ;  2  men's  toilet  rooms ; 
Women's  toilet  room ;  Boys'  toilet  room ;  Pho- 
tographic dark  room;  2  janitor's  rooms; 
Stack. 

Main  floor.  Main  stair  hall,  44  x  20 ;  Deliv- 
ery room,  45  x  45  ;  Reference  room,  100  x  24 ; 
Open  shelf  room,  100x24;  Cataloging  room, 
29x18;  Special  reading  room,  35x12-20  (ir- 
regular) ;  4  store  rooms;  2  closets;  Vestibule 
and  lobby ;  Stack  room,  86K  x  29. 

Upper  floor.  Periodical  reading-  room, 
100x24;  Fine  arts,  etc.,  room,  100x24;  2 
study  rooms,  12x14,  11^x9;  Toilet  room; 
2  store  rooms ;  Room  over  stack,  86^2  x  29. 

Mezzanine  floor.  Librarian's  room,  17  x 
9^  (irregular);  Director's  room,  18x12; 
Vault ;  2  toilet  rooms ;  2  closets. 

Sub-basement.  Coal  room,  24x30;  Boiler 
room,  24  x  25 ;  Engine  room,  66  x  22 ;  Storage 
room,  100x24,  60x16;  Plenum  chamber. 


ROYAL  LIBRARY  OF  BERLIN  REGU- 
LATIONS AS  TO  PRINTED  CARDS. 

THE  printed  list  of  titles  of  books  received  by 
the  Royal  Library  of  (Verzeichnis  der  aus  der 
neu  erschienenen  Literatur  von  der  Koniglich- 
en  Bibliothek  und  den  preussischen  Universi- 
tatsbibliotheken  erworbenen  Druckschriften) 
will,  after  Jan.  i,  1009,  be  compiled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  edition  of  the  Prussian 
"Instruction,"  which  will  shortly  be  printed 
and  which  has  been  simplified  somewhat,  par- 
ticularly in  the  section  devoted  to  the  prepa- 
tion  of  the  titles.  At  the  same  time  the 
following  changes  will  be  made  in  the  content, 
and  method  of  publication  of  the  titles : 

i.  Less  important  literature  (school-books, 
books  for  the  young,  devotional  books,  etc.) 
will  be  excluded  in  accordance  with  the  ordet 
published  in  the  Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliotheks- 
wesen,  1908,  page  544  seq.  Furthermore, 
only  the  main  entries  and  general  references 
will  be  printed  (including  such  titles  of  books 
issued  in  series  as  should  be  treated  as  main 
titles,  etc.).  Specific  references  which  should 
be  noticed  will  be  signified  as  formerly  by 
spaced  type,  it  being  left  to  the  individual  t« 
make  for  himself  such  as  he  needs  (see  under 
4  below). 
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2.  The   weekly   alphabetic   arrangement   of 
titles,  adopted  hitherto,  will  be  superseded  by 
a  brief  alphabetical  index  which  will  be  cumu- 
lated in,  monthly  indexes  and  finally  in  an  an- 
nual  index. 

3.  As  formerly,  the  edition  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  page  and  the  edition  printed  on 
both  sides*  will  appear  in  weekly  numbers, 
but  in  the  future  the  text  of  the  two  will  be 
identical.      Both    editions    can    be    obtained 
through  the  booksellers    (Press   of  Behrend 
&   Co.,   Berlin)    at  24   marks   each.     Orders 
should  be  placed  with  the  retail  dealers,  who 
will  be  enabled  to  deliver  each  number  as  soon 
as  issued.    The  first  number  can  be  obtained 
for  inspection.    Beyond  this  the  Royal  Library 
will    not   be   able   to   distribute   gratuitously 
further  than  has  been  done  hitherto. 

4.  Beside  the  edition  in  pamphlet  form  an 
edition  on  cards  of  the  international  standard 
size  of  7J/2  x  I2J/2  cm.*  will  be  arranged  for. 
The  cards  are  of  the  best  board  J4  mm-  thick 
and  weighing  each  about  2  grams.    The  text 
of  the  cards   is   identical   with  the  pamphlet 
edition.     A  printed  heading  will  not  at  pres- 
ent  be   added.     Since,   as   previously   stated, 
only  main  titles  and  general  references  will  be 
printed,  the  individual   subscriber  must  pro- 
vide for  the  special  references  by  using  addi- 
tional copies  and  adding  the  needed  headings 
by  hand.    This  method  has  already  been  thor- 
oughly tested  by  means  of  the  cards  issued  by 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Royal  Library  is  at  present  not  in  a 
position  to  furnish  single  cards  for  a  given 
title  at  request.  It  offers,  however,  a  yearly 
subscription  to  the  whole  series  of  cards  at 
the  price  of  I  pfennig  per  card,  to  which 
for  foreign  countries  the  cost  of  transmis- 
sion must  be  added.  The  cards  will  be  de- 
livered in  weekly  instalments  arranged  in  or- 
der of  the  serial  number  with  the  addition  of 
the  alphabetical  index  mentioned  above  (§2). 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Royal  Library  and  should  be  forwarded  at 
once  as  the  edition  will  be  small  and  the  li- 
"brary  cannot  guarantee  furnishing  complete 
set  in  the  future. 

Orders  should  be  either  (a)  for  one  card' 
per  title,  or  (b)  for  one  card  per  title  plus 
additional  copies  for  the  specific  references 
indicated  by  the  spaced  type.  Orders  should 
indicate  also  whether  the  cards  should  be 
punched'  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  card  or  unpunched. 

A  definite  estimate  cannot  be  made  of  the 
probable  number  of  titles  per  year,  but  with 
the  omission  of  the  less  important  titles  (see 
§i  above)  it  may  be  placed  at  about  15,000. 

*This  undoubtedly  is  the  translation  of  "die 
^inseitige"  and  'zweiseitige  ausgabe."  As  the  pub- 
lication referred  to  is  not  in  the  Harvard  nor  Bos- 
ton Public  Libraries  I  cannot  verify  the  fact. 

T.   F.  C. 

tThe  size  has  been  inaccurately  given  as  12^/2  by 
15  cm.  in  L.  J.  and  elsewhere. 


The  Royal  Library  seeks  by  thus  printing 
the  'cards  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  solution 
of  a  much  discussed  problem,  hoping  that  the 
other  libraries  by  subscribing  to  the  cards 
will  relieve  it  of  the  material  increase  in 
expense.  Even  where  the  cards  cannot  be 
filed  directly  in  existing  catalogs,  it  will  be 
possible  to  use  them  to  advantage  in  establish- 
ing a  catalog  of  the  most  recent  literature, 
or  of  works  available  in  Berlin,  as  memoranda 
for  purchases,  for  bibliographical  and  similar 
purposes.  If  the  mode  of  execution  of  the 
plan  is  approved,  a  card  edition  of  similar 
form  of  the  annual  lists  of  university  and 
school  publications  will  be  inaugurated. 

The  Royal  Library  is  very  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving expressions  of  opinion  even  from  li- 
braries that  do  not  intend  to  order  the  'card's. 

Gratuitous  distribution  of  the  cards  will 
not  be  made. 

DIRECTOR-GENERAL  OF   BERLIN   ROYAL 

LIBRARY, 
Translated  by  T.  Franklin  Currier. 


THE    CALIFORNIA    STATE    LIBRARY 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Ax  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  State  Li- 
brary trustees  in  December  1904,  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Greene,  librarian  of  the  Oakland  Free 
Library  and  trustee  of  the  State  Library, 
brought  up  the  question  of  establishing  a 
state  library  for  the  blind.  The  idea  had 
been  brought  to  his  attention  by  the  San 
Francisco  Reading  Room  for  the  blind.  That 
reading  room,  doing  excellent  work  in  San 
Francisco,  was  not  at  all  able  to  fill  any  re- 
quests from  the  blind  outside  of  town.  Many 
such  requests  were  received,  and1  so  the  man- 
agers went  to  Mr.  Greene  with  their  difficulty. 
The  matter  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Library  Trustees,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  to  establish  the  State  Library 
for  the  Blind. 

It  was  the  policy  from  the  first  to  build  up 
the  library  on  the  broadest  kind  of  a  basis, 
and  so  we  d'ecided  to  find  out  just  what  the 
blind  of  California  wanted  before  ordering  the 
books.  We  took  the  census  report  of  1900 
and  sent  put  blanks  to  all  the  blind  persons 
given  in  it.  This  was,  of  course,  somewhat 
out  of  date,  and  many  persons,  whose  names 
and  addresses  were  given,  had  moved  away; 
others  had'  died.  So  we  supplemented  the 
census  list  by  putting  notices  in  newspapers 
all  over  the  state,  asking  for  names  and 
addresses  of  blind  persons.  Many  names  were 
received  through  this  source,  and  blanks  were 
sent  to  all.  On  the  blanks,  besides  asking 
for  regular  statistics,  such  as  name,  address, 
age,  occupation,  etc.,  we  asked  what  types, 
if  any,  they  could  read,  or  if  they  could  not 
read'  any  type  which  one  they  would  prefer 
to  learn.  Also  we  asked  them  to  underline 
the  classes  of  books  they  would  like  to  see  in 
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the  library,  and  to  mention  any  special  titles 
they  would  care  to  read  themselves.  When 
the  blanks  had  all  been  returned,  and  they 
came  fast  enough  to  keep  us  busy  and  very 
much  encouraged,  we  compiled  the  statistics 
received  and'  could  then  judge  which  types 
we  would  purchase.  We  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  most  of  the  demand  would  be 
'  for  Braille  books,  from  the  general  principle 
that  the  type  which  is  taught  in  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  is  the  one  most  used 
throughout  the  state.  We  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised, then,  to  find  that  a  large  proportion 
of  those  who  filled  out  the  blanks  read  New 
York  point,  rather  than  Braille,  and'  at  first 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  this.  It  was 
finally  brought  to  our  attention,  however,  that 
up  to  a  few  years  before  the  library  was  es- 
tablished New  York  point,  not  Braille,  was  the 
type  given  precedence  at  the  State  Institu- 
tion. It  was  therefore  the  type  most  useful 
to  the  older  alumnae,  the  ones  who  would 
probably  for  some  years  to  come  be  the  great- 
est users  of  the  library.  Naturally  then  we 
selected  New  York  point  as  the  type  in  which 
to  purchase  the  greater  number  of  point 
books.  The  Moon  type,  the  easiest  of  all 
for  older  people,  was  also  largely  asked  for, 
and  we  ordered  a  good-sized'  collection  in  that 
type.  After  the  selection  of  the  types,  we 
compiled  the  requests  for  the  different  classes 
of  books  and  bought  accordingly,  ordering 
the  particular  book  asked  for  whenever  pos- 
sible. In  all  our  buying  we  tried  to  get 
what  the  blind  themselves  really  wanted,  not 
what  we  thought  they  wanted'  or  what  we 
thought  they  ought  to  want.  And  the  fact 
that  they  found  in  the  library  the  very  books 
they  asked  for  has  given  them  the  feeling  that 
the  library  is  really  their  own. 

When  the  books  were  finally  received  we 
were  ready  for  their  distribution  and  loaned 
the  first  book  on  June  13,  1905.  Our  first 
borrower  was  Mrs.  Charlotte  White,  of  Sac- 
ramento, who  though  almost  ninety  years  old 
at  the  time,  learned  the  Moon  type  in  a 
very  short  while,  at  home  with  no  teacher 
and  with  only  the  help  given  her  by  her 
daughter-in-law,  who  had  never  seen  the  type 
before,  but  who  explained  the  alphabet  to 
Mrs.  White  and  helped  her  over  the  hard 
places. 

We  require  no  guarantor  for  the  blind  ap- 
plicant for  books.  Knowing  that  the  matter 
of  applying  is  in  itself  difficult  enough  for 
those  who  cannot  see  and  who  very  often 
have  no  one  to  see  for  them,  we  tried  to  make 
it  as  simple  as  we  could  and  asked  for  no 
guarantor  whatever.  Any  blind  person  in 
California  can  have  books  from  the  State 
Library  by  simply  asking  for  them.  Also  the 
privilege  has  been  extended  to  those  Califor- 
nians  who  have  moved  away  from  the  state 
but  who  still  wanted  to  borrow  books,  and 
to  a  few  others  outside  the  state  who  have 
evidently  heard  of  the  library  through  these 


former  Californians.  In  fact,  we  have  tried 
to  fill  all  requests  as  far  as  we  could  without 
limiting  the  supply  of  books  for  the  Cali- 
fornia borrowers,  and  we  now  send  to  a  few 
in  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah,  Montana  and  as  far 
as  Nebraska. 

We  try  to  make  our  method  of  sending  out 
books  as  simple  as  possible  also.  We  make 
a  very  plain  case  of  corrugated  cardboard  to 
put  around  the  book  first.  As  many  of  the 
books  are  of  the  same  size  the  cases  are  inter- 
changeable and  can  be  used  again  and  again. 
Around  the  case  we  wrap  heavy  express  pa- 
per, tying  it  securely  with  good  twine.  On 
one  end  of  the  wrapping  paper  is  a  tag  ad- 
dressed to  the  blind!  borrower  and  properly 
marked,  "Free  Reading  Matter  for  the  Blind." 
This  is  one  of  the  requirements  for  free 
postage  on  embossed  books.  On  the  other  end 
of  the  wrapper  is  a  printed  label  addressed  to 
the  Books  for  the  Blind  Division  State  Li- 
brary, Sacramento,  also  marked  "Free  Read- 
ing for  the  Blind,"  and  space  indicated  for 
the  sender's  name.  The  idea  is  for  the  bor- 
rower to  keep  the  wrapper,  turning  it  for 
return,  so  that  the  label  addressed  to  us  shall 
be  on  the  outside.  The  scheme  works  beauti- 
fully and  has  been  thoroughly  satisfactory 
so  far.  It  is  interesting  to  us  to  note  the 
methods  employed  by  those  who  wrap  their 
own  bundles  for  return.  We  wondered  at 
first  how  they  could  possibly  tell  which  label 
was  addressed  to  them  and  which  to  us  until 
a  blind  man  told  us,  with  apparent  scorn  for 
our  stupidity,  that  he  tore  the  label  addressed 
to  him  before  untying  the  bundle  and  so  knew 
it  when  he  started  to  tie  up  again.  Since 
then  we  have  noticed  that  others  hit  upon  the 
same  plan,  while  still  others  seem  to  per- 
forate the  label  addressed  to  them  with  a 
pin  to  distinguish  it. 

We  do  not  try  to  influence  the  applicants 
in  a  selection  of  type  to  learn  if  they  do  not 
know  one.  If  they  ask  for  a  point  system  we 
sent  it,  even  if  they  are  adults  and  we  think 
the  point  system  probably  too  difficult  to  be 
learned  first.  We  let  them  discover  for  them- 
selves that  it  is  difficult  —  they  are  so  much 
the  better  satisfied.  But  as  soon  as  they  seem 
to  be  discouraged  we  suggest  that  they  try 
the  Moon  type  first,  and  then  after  becoming 
accustomed  to  feeling  the  easier  type  the  point 
system  can  be  learned  with  less  difficulty. 
This  plan  they  very  cheerfully  try.  This 
leads  us  to  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  have  home  teachers  to  visit  the 
blind  and  teach  them  the  types.  Many  libra- 
ries claim  that  teachers  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  this  may  be  because  they  have  not 
been  forced  to  try  any  other  plan.  We,  of 
course,  have  had  no  teachers,  and  have  had  to 
rely  on  correspondence  entirely,  except  for 
the  occasional  help  of  Miss  Young  in  San 
Francisco  and  Miss  Kate  Foley  in  Los  An- 
geles. Our  plan  is  to  send  out  an  alphabet, 
reading  cards  and  primer,  explaining  by  let- 
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ter  in  which  order  they  should  be  taken  up. 
After  a  reasonable  length  of  time  we  write 
to  the  borrowers,  asking  how  he  is  progress- 
ing, encouraging  him  to  keep  on,  telling  him 
of  some  of  the  others  who  have  learned  and' 
their  enjoyment  from  the  reading.  Some- 
times we  do  not  have  to  write  even  one  letter 
of  encouragement,  the  borrower  learning  in 
a  very  short  time  and  sending  immediately 
for  books.  Sometimes  we  write  several  let- 
ters before  the  blind  person  finally  succeeds  in 
mastering  the  type.  Where  they  fail  alto- 
gether it  is  usually  the  result  of  sickness, 
and  more  especially  nervousness.  That  our 
plan  is  not  without  results  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  about  40  blind  persons  who  knew 
no  type  at  all  have  learned  to  read  since  the 
library  opened.  Many  have  learned  two  or 
three  types  and  about  30  more,  who  knew  at 
least  one  type  when  we  began,  have  now 
learned  one  or  two  others.  Some  of  these 
borrowers  are  90  years  old,  others  are  80, 
and  many  are  over  70.  We  think  this  shows 
that,  although  home  teachers  are  the  ideal 
method,  much  can  be  accomplished  without 
teachers,  if  funds  do  not  permit  having  them. 

The  number  of  books  that  a  borrower  can 
have  at  one  time  and  the  length  of  time  he 
can  keep  them  depend  on  the  borrower  him- 
self entirely.  Some  read'  very  fast,  some  very 
slowly.  Some  care  for  books  for  study  and 
books  for  recreation  at  the  same  time.  Others 
especially  ask  for  only  one  book  at  a  time. 
For  the  fast  readers  we  try  to  keep  about 
two  books  in  their  hands  all  the  time  and 
usually  one  on  the  road,  so  that  while  re- 
turning one  book  they  need  not  be  \vithout 
reading  matter  for  a  moment.  In  fact,  we 
usually  send  two  books  at  once  when  a  bor- 
rower first  applies.  Then  when  he  finishes 
one  he  returns  it,  having  the  other  book  to 
read  while  we  are  exchanging  the  first  for 
the  third  on  his  list.  Some  of  the  slow  read- 
ers keep  a  book  out  for  months,  and  we  d'o 
not  even  send  a  due  notice  if  the  book  is  not 
in  demand.  If  someone  else  should  want 
that  book  and  nothing  else  we  send  a  due 
notice,  telling  the  borrower  that  another  read- 
er is  waiting  for  the  book.  Back  it  comes 
by  return  mail.  All  the  blind  borrowers  are 
very  considerate  of  one  another,  and  the  fact 
that  others  may  be  waiting  for  a  book  is 
enough  to  bring  it  to  the  library  immediately. 
We  try  to  have  on  file  a  list  of  books  wanted 
by  every  borrower.  These  are  sent  to  him  in 
turn  if  possible.  And  if  he  has  especially 
requested  any  book  it  is  sent  to  him  imme- 
diately on  its  return  to  the  library  even  if 
he  has  other  reading  matter  on  hand. 

We  now  have  in  the  State  Library  for 
the  Blind  874  accessions,  including  books  of 
all  classes,  music,  current  magazines  in  three 
types,  writing  appliances  and  some  ink  print 
articles.  The  writing  appliances  are  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  who  wish  to  write  their  own 
letters,  etc.,  and  are  different  contrivances 


for  keeping  the  writing  in  straight  lines,  sep- 
arated from  one  another.  They  include  cards 
with  grooved  lines,  a  writing  tablet  rack 
with  slide  to  hold  the  pencil,  a  writing  frame 
with  brass  bars  and  writing  paper  with  em- 
bossed lines.  These  appliances  are  for  lend- 
ing to  the  blind  so  that  they  may  try  the 
different  kind's  before  buying  them  for  their 
own  use.  Among  the  books  are  a  few  in 
foreign  languages,  French,  German  and  Latin. 

It  seems  as  if  every  public  library  should 
do  something  for  the  blind  of  the  city  in 
which  it  exists,  not  as  a  charity  or  as  a  work 
of  pity,  but  as  simple  justice,  because  it  is  the 
right  of  everyone  to  have  library  privileges. 
If  built  upon  this  spirit  the  blind  are  quick 
to  feel  it  and  to  appreciate  it.  Every  person 
in  the  state  is  entitled  to  all  its  educational 
advantages,  and  so  the  library  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all. 

There  are  some  things  a  library  c?n  do 
for  the  blind  with  little  expense.  For  in- 
stance, a  reading  room  with  alphabet  and 
magazines  could  be  carried  on  for  one  yeaf 
probably  under  10  dollars,  as  follows: 
50  Alphabet  sheets  in  New  York  point  at  50 

cents  a  hundred,  25  c. 
5o  Alphabet  sheets  in  Braille  at  60  cents  a 

hundred,  30  c. 
50   Alphabet    cards    in   Moon   at   2   cents   a 

piece,  $i. 
The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  in  New  York 

point,  10  c. 
The    Matilda    Ziegler   Magazine    in    Braille, 

10  c. 
The  Christian  Record  in   New  York  point, 

gratis. 

The  Christian  Record  in  Braille,  gratis. 
The  Moon  Magazine,  $5. 

This,  it  seems,  would  be  enough  for  a 
start.  There  are  several  other  magazines,  but 
these  are  the  most  popular  and  the  least  ex- 
pensive. To  these  we  would  strongly  advise 
adding  articles  in  ink  print  magazines,  giving 
achievements  of  the  blind  as  we,ll  as  what  the 
seeing  are  doing  for  them.  By  ink  print  mag- 
azines I  mean  the  regular  magazines  printed 
for  the  seeing  people.  We  have  some  of 
these  at  the  State  Library  for  the  Blind'  and 
they  are  constantly  asked  for  and  used  by 
the  blind  borrowers,  though,  of  course,  they 
have  to  be  read  to  the  blind  by  their  seeing 
friends  or  relatives.  In  this  connection 
might  be  mentioned  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
a  quarterly  ink  print  magazine,  one  dollar 
a  year.  The  July  number  of  this  year  con- 
tains such  articles  as  "Proposed  to-edr.ca- 
tion  of  the  blind  and'  seeing  in  New  York 
City,"  "Forensics  and  public  speaking  by 
the  blind  in  California,"  "Massage  as  an 
occupation  for  the  blind,"  which  show  that 
the  magazine  is  of  much  interest  to  the  blind 
themselves.  For  the  blind  must  be  educated 
to  take  an  interest  in  and  to  understand  their 
own  problems,  because  they  are  the  best  ones 
to  solve  them.  The  fact  that  the  two  systems 
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of  reading  universally  used  —  the  point  sys- 
tem and'  the  Moon  system  —  were  invented 
by  blind  men  seems  to  point  to  this  conclu- 
sion, that  the  blind  themselves  are  best  fitted 
to  work  out  their  own  problems.  Let  us 
help  them  then  to  understand  and  solve  them 
by  putting  in  their  hands  all  the  best  things 
written  both  in  embossed  and  ink  print. 

The  alphabets  and  magazines  would  be 
enough  at  first.  Create  an  interest  in  the 
room  before  trying  to  have  books.  To  do 
this  the  library  must  advertise  its  reading 
room  for  the  blind  as  it  does  its  other  features. 
When  there  is  a  demand  for  books  a  travel- 
ling library  of  from  10  to  25  volumes  can  be 
asked  for  from  the  State  Library.  The  State 
Library  pays  transportation  on  books  both 
ways,  but  the  question  of  free  postage  on 
embossed  books  between  libraries  should  be 
investigated  to  the  end  that  it  would  hold 
in  that  case  as  well  as  between  libraries  and 
individuals.  To  have  books  before  there  was 
a  demand  for  them  would  only  tie  them  up 
for  two  months,  keeping  them  from  indi- 
vidual Sorrowers  and  making  no  use  for  them 
at  the  reading  room.  It  might  be  said  that  a 
reading  room  for  the  blind  will  be  of  no  use, 
that  the  blind  would  rather  read'  at  home  than 
go  to  the  library.  But  has  the  experiment 
of  having  a  reading  room  been  tried  enough 
to  warrant  this  statement?  We  will  have  to 
prove  that  the  blind  do  not  want  a  part  of 
each  library  for  their  very  own  before  we 
can  say  it  positively  and  let  the  matter  go 
at  that.  The  blind  are  just  like  other  people 
—  they  like  to  select  the  books  they  read. 
Why  would  they  not  like  to  roam  among  the 
shelves  taking  down  the  books  and1  examining 
them  before  drawing  them  out?  What  little 
experience  we  have  with  borrowers  coming  to 
the  library  shows  that  they  do  like  to  select 
their  own  books.  One  small  boy,  who  some- 
times comes  for  his  books  and_  sometimes 
sends  his  brother,  is  always  satisfied  when 
he  has  picked  out  his  own  book,  but  is  often 
dissatisfied  when  he  has  sent  his  brother  for 
some  title  but  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  looking  over  the  book  before  drawing  it 
out.  And  we  are  sure  from  the  good'  care 
the  borrowers  take  of  the  books  that  there 
would  be  no  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  open 
shelves. 

If  the  demand  for  books  grows  too  large 
for  a  small  reading  room  with  simply  a  col- 
lection from  the  State  Library  it  will  be 
time  to  begin  buying  books.  The  first  point 
always  brought  "up  about  buying  embossed 
books  is  the  great  expense.  It  is  true  that 
many  books  do  cost  a  great  deal  — "David 
Copperfield,"  for  instance,  in  six  volumes 
costing  $21.  But  we  haven't  even  added  that 
ourselves  yet,  and  plenty  of  good  titles  can  be 
purchased  at  less  expense.  There  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  standard  works  of  fiction, 
history  and  travel,  so  it  would  seem  best  for 
a  library  to  add  those  to  its  reading  room 


first.  New  York  point  and  Braille  books 
of  this  kind  range  in  price  from  short  selec- 
tions like  Andrews'  ''The  perfect  tribute"  at 
60  cents  to  such  books  as  "Henry  Esmond" 
in  three  volumes  at  10  dollars  and  a  half. 
The  Moon  books,  which  come  from  England, 
are  priced  from  a  few  cents  for  a  small  part 
of  the  Bible  to  about  10  dollars  for  Kenil- 
worth  in  nine  volumes.  The  addresses  of 
firms  furnishing  all  magazines,  books,  etc., 
mentioned  are  listed,  and  copies  of  the  list 
may  be  had  by  anyone  interested. 

This  goes  to  show  that  a  library  for  the 
blind  could'  be  established  at  no  very  great 
expense  with  a  good  lot  of  standard  books. 
Then  the  library  could  still  supplement  its 
collection  by  borrowing  the  class  books  from 
the  State  Library,  such  as  a  little  science  col- 
lection for  those  who  would  care  for  scientific 
reading.  These  books  usually  come  in  from 
one  to  three  volumes,  ranging  in  price  from 
three  dollars  and  a  half  to  10  and  a  half, 
and  would  be  used  by  comparatively  few  bor- 
rowers. So  such  books  would'  better  for  a 
while  be  borrowed  from  one  source,  the  pub- 
lic library  money  being  reserved  for  standard 
books  which  all  borrowers  would  read.  This 
would  make  each  small  library  start,  in  a 
sense,  a  deposit  station  of  the  State  Library 
for  the  Blind,  just  as  in  the  county  system 
each  branch  is  a  deposit  station  of  the  county 
library. 

That  there  is  a  demand  for  embossed'  books 
in  California  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
State  Library  now  has  an  even  300  bor- 
rowers, and  that  the  demand  is  growing,  as 
shown  by  the  increase  in  circulation,  3318 
books  having  been  loaned  in  the  last  year 
against  2706  volumes  the  year  before.  That 
the  library  work  for  the  blind  is  appreciated 
is  shown  by  the  many  letters  we  are  constant- 
ly receiving,  telling  us  how  much  the  books 
are  enjoyed  and  how  happy  the  borrowers  are 
to  have  library  privileges. 

ADDRESSES   OF  FIRMS   SUPPLYING   BOOKS,   MAGA- 
ZINES,   ETC.,    FOR    THE   BLIND 

New  York  point  alphablets,  books  and  music  ;  Braille 
alphabets  and  books:  All  supplied  by  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Braille  music,  and  a  few  Braille  books:  Supplied  by 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Moon  alphabets,  books,  music  and  magazines :  Supplied 
by  Moon's  Society,  Miss  Moon,  Honorary  Secretary, 
104  Queen's  Road,  Brighton,  England. 

The  Bible,  i.  Entire  in  all  types  except  Moon,  in  which 
it  furnishes  only  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Gospels  and  Acts: 
Supplied  by  American  Bible  Society,  New  York  City. 
2.  Entire  Bible,  in  Moon  type  only :  Supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  Bible  House.  ?th  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  in  New  York  point  and 
Braille:  The  Ziegler  Publishing  Company,  309  West 
53d  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Christian  Record,  in  New  York  point  and  Braille: 
The  Christian  Record,  College  View,  Neb. 

Outlook  for  the  Blind,  ink  print:  Massachusetts  Associ- 
ation for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  277 
Harvard  St.,  Cambridge  Station,  Boston,  Mass. 

MABEL  R.  GILLIS. 
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THE  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Library  Association  makes  the  follow- 
ing announcement  for  Library  Week: 

It  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  again  at  The  Sagamore,  Lake  George, 
Sept.  20-27.  To  all  who  attended  the 
meeting  last  year,  this  will  be  an  incentive  for 
a  second  experience,  and  the  Committee  hopes 
that  it  will  inspire  others  with  a  similar 
desire.  Mr.  Krumbholz,  the  proprietor  of  The 
Sagamore,  very  courteously  offers  an  exten- 
sion of  the  special  rates  from  Sept.  10-30 
to  all  members  of  the  N.  Y.  L.  A.  This  in- 
cludes the  free  use  of  boats,  golf  links  and 
tennis  courts.  The  rates  will  be: 
One  in  a  room  with  bath,  per  day,  $3.50;  one 

in  a  room  without  bath,  per  day,  $3 ;  two 

in  a  room  with  bath,  per  day,  $3  each;  two 

in  a  room  without  bath,  per  day,  $2.50. 

Rates  by  the  week  will  be  $21,  $18,  $15. 
Rooms  may  also  be  secured  in  one  of  th£ 
smaller  hotels  nearby  at  less  expensive  rates, 
provided  the  rooms  at  The  Sagamore  are  all 
taken.  It  is  hoped  that  many  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  spend  some  time 
before  and  after  the  regular  "Library  Week" 
in  this  charming  spot.  No  better  place  for 
a  real  vacation  time  could  be  found. 

A  special  railroad  rate  of  one  fare  and 
three-fifths  was  secured  for  New  York  State 
last  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  same 
rates  will  prevail  during  the  coming  confer- 
ence. The  passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Railroad  has  promised  "perfect 
service''  on  the  Lake.  Announcements  in  re- 
gard to  certificates  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  is  too  early  to  make  detailed  statements 
of  the  program,  but  the  chief  consideration 
will  be  that  of  books  for  special  classes  of 
readers,  for  rural  communities,  for  our  for- 
eign readers,  etc.  The  Book  symposium,  so 
ably  conducted  last  year  by  Mrs.  Fairchild', 
will  be  continued,  and  the  book  side  will  thus 
again  be  emphasized. 

The  secretary  would  be  glad  of  the  names 
of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  offer  of  special  rates  for  a 
part  of  their  vacation  time. 

CAROLINE  M.  UNDERBILL,  Secretary. 


INDEX  TO  PROFESSIONAL  PERIOD- 
ICAL LITERATURE 

MR.  H.  G.  T.  CANNONS,  borough  librarian 
of  Finsbury,  London,  is  preparing  an  "Index 
to  professional  periodical  literature"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Library  Association.  The 
Council  of  the  Library  Association,  recogniz- 
ing the  value  to  librarians  and  students  of 
librarianship  of  a  bibliography  of  professional 
periodical  literature,  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  this  classified  index  to 


English  and  American  professional  publica- 
tions for  the  period  1876-1908,  provided  the 
sale  of  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  is  guar- 
anteed. 

The  index  will  be  published  during  March 
in  royal  octavo  volume,  covering  about  250 
pages.  It  will  contain  about  8000  entries  ar- 
ranged chronologically  under  800  or  more 
subj  ect-headings. 

The  following  are  the  periodicals  indexed : 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin. 

An  Leabltarlan. 

Book  Auction  Records  (Articles  on  Library  History). 

California  News  Notes. 

Indiana  State  Library  Commission  Bulletin. 

Iowa  Library   Commission   Quarterly. 

Kansas  City  Library   Quarterly. 

Library. 

Library    (New   Series). 

Library  Assistant 

Library   Association   Record. 

Library  Association  Transactions. 

Library    Association    Monthly    Notes. 

Library   Association   of   Australasia  Proceedings. 

Library  Chronicle. 

Library   Journal. 

Library  Notes,  Edited  by  MELVIL  DEWEY. 

Library   World. 

Literary    Year    Book    (Articles    on    librarianship). 

Minnesota    Library    Association    Bulletin. 

Nebraska    Public    Library    Commission    Bulletin. 

New  York  State  Library  Reports. 

New    York   Libraries. 

Public  Libraries. 

United    States    Commissioner  of   Education   Reports. 

Vermont  Library  Association^  Bulletin. 

Washington  Library  Association  Bulletin. 

Wisconsin  Library  Association   Bulletin. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
simultaneous  publication  of  this  work  in  the 
United  States,  details  of  which  will  be  pub- 
lished later. 

Printed  leaflets  containing  the  above  infor- 
mation have  been  distributed,  containing  a 
subscription  form  as  follows : 

SUBSCRIPTION    FORM 

THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY, 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION,  Date 

24  WHITCOMB  STREET.  LONDON,   W.  C. 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  for 

copies  of  the  INDEX  TO  PROFESSIONAL  PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE,  by  H.  G.  T.  CANNONS,  for  which  I  agree 
to  pay,  on  delivery,  $s.  net  per  copy. 

Name 

Address 


ONTARIO   LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 

Library  Association  will  be  held  April  12-13 

and  the  following  tentative  program  has  been 

agreed  upon : 

Charging  system,  illustrated  from  public  li- 
braries of  Toronto,  Chatham  and  Ottawa. 

The  wqrkingman  and  the  library,  by  Inspector 
Leavitt. 

Bookbinding,  by  Cedric  Chivers. 

Exhibit   of  Library   of   Congress   cards. 

Reference  work  in  the  library,  by  W.  O. 
Carson,  London,  and  L.  J.  Burpee,  Ottawa. 
It  has  been  decided  that  if  possible  a  promi- 
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nent  librarian  from  the  United  States  would 
be  secured'   for  the   evening  speaker. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  public 
documents,  the  executive  board  of  the  Ontario 
Library  Association  considers  it  advisable  to 
group  the  public  libraries  of  Ontario  into 
several  divisions,  the  first  group  to  consist  of 
the  smaller  libraries  to  whom  only  a  few  of 
the  leading  publications  should  be  sent;  the 
.  second  group,  a  section  of  the  larger  libraries 
to  whom  a  larger  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant public  documents  might  be  sent ;  and 
the  third  class,  to  be  made  up  of  a  repre- 
sentative library  in  each  county,  or  libraries 
that  have  buildings  of  their  own  and  have 
sufficient  space,  to  whom  all  the  publications 
of  the  government  should  be  sent.  A  com- 
mittee was  detailed  to  prepare  this  list  and  to 
report  progress  at  the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  April. 

Hmerican  Xibrarp  Hssociaticm 

BOOKBINDING    COMMITTEE 

Specifications  for  Book   Cloths 

THE  Bureau  of  standards  in  Washington 
has  formulated  specifications  for  book  cloth 
for  binding  depository  sets  of  public  docu- 
ments. These  specifications  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  book  cloth  manufacturers  by 
the  public  printer  and  the  government  is  now 
purchasing  cloth  on  bids  based  on  the  speci- 
fications. Following  are  the  specifications : 

Fabric.  The  fabric  shall  be  made  from 
first  quality,  staple  cotton,  uniformly  woven 
and  of  a  grade  known  as  "firsts."  The  weave 
shall  be  two  up  and  two  down  in  the  warp 
and  one  up  and  one  down  in  the  weft. 

The  grey  cloth  shall  consist  of  from  33-36 
threads  per  centimeter  (85-90  per  inch)  in  the 
warp,  and  12-15  threads  per  centimeter  (30- 
38  per  inch)  in  the  weft. 

The  surface  shall  be  finished  smooth  and 
hard  and  show  no  tendency  to  stick  when 
folded  upon  itself. 

Thickness,  tensile  strength  and  weight. 
The  thickness  of  the  finished  fabric  shall 
not  exceed  .30  millimeter  (0.012  inch)  or  be 
less  than  .20  millimeter  (0.008  inch).  The 
tensile  strength  of  the  grey  cloth  shall  not 
be  less  than  18  kilograms  per  centimeter 
(loo  Ibs.  <per  inch)  of  width  in  the  warp  and 
9  kilograms  per  centimeter  (50  Ibs.  per  inch) 
of  width  in  the  weft.  The  average  value  for 
the  warp  and  weft  in  the  finished  fabric  must 
show  an  increase  over  the  average  value  for 
the  warp  and  weft  in  the  grey  cloth,  of  at 
least  10  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the 
grey  cloth. 

The  finished  fabric,  when  dry,  shall  weigh 
not  more  than  260  grams  per  square  meter 
(0.5  Ib.  per  sq.  yd.)  or  less  than  200  grams 
per  square  meter  (0.4  Ibs.  per  yd.). 

Absorption  of  moisture.    At  a  normal  rela- 


tive air  humidity  of  65  per  cent,  it  shall  not 
absorb  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
or  expand  (an  average  of  both  directions;,  to 
exceed  .45  per  cent.,  and  when  subjected  in  a 
closed  case  to  a  saturated  atmosphere,  for 
two  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C.  (68° 
F.),  shall  not  absorb  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  moisture,  or  expand  (an  average  of  both 
directions)  to  exceed  2  per  cent.  All  in- 
creases to  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  dry 
weight  and  dimensions. 

Folding  endurance.  The  folding  endurance 
as  determined  by  the  Schopper  folder  shall 
be  not  less  than  65,000  double  folds  for  the 
warp,  and  not  less  than  10,000  for  the  waft. 

Color.  Before  coating,  the  fabric  must  be 
dyed  with  a  purely  mineral  or  inorganic  color 
(such  as  iron  salts),  so  as  to  imitate  the 
color  of  the  finished  cloth  but  somewhat 
lighter  in  shade  so  as  to  give  the  desired 
"linen"  effect.  All  coal-tar,  aniline,  vegetable 
or  other  organic  dyes  and  lakes  must  be 
strictly  excluded  from  both  fabric  and  coat- 
ing, even  in  traces.  The  following  substances 
must  be  also  excluded :  Chrome  yellow  and 
other  chromates,  ultramarine,  browns  contain- 
ing bituminous  or  other  organic  matter,  com- 
pounds of  lead  and  arsenic. 

The  color  of  the  finished  fabric  should  be 
slightly  darker  than  the  standard  sample 
which  will  be  furnished  on  application  and  it 
must  not  show  the  slightest  change  of  color 
after  exposure  under  prescribed  conditions 
to  direct  sunlight,  or  to  the  action  of  am- 
monia gas,  sulphuretted-hydrogen  gas,  sul- 
phur-dioxide gas  or  illuminating  gas. 

Resistance  to  mold  and  insects  The  fin- 
ished fabric  shall  be  immune  to  the  growth 
of  mold  or  the  attack  of  insects. 

NOTE. — For  the  present  some  latitude  will 
be  allowed  in  the  enforcement  of  this  re- 
quirement since  definite  knowledge  of  the 
causes  and  the  methods  of  prevention  are 
still  lacking.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
book  cloths  have  been  produced  which  meet 
the  requirements. 

Tests.  Physical  and  chemical  tests  to  veri- 
fy the  properties  required  by  these  specifica- 
tions will  be  made  according  to  the  Standard 
methods  for  testing  book  cloths  as  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  copies  of  which  can 
be  obtained  on  application. 

These  specifications  as  formulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  not  only  apply  to  cloth 
for  government  documents,  but  may  also  be 
used  by  all  librarians  in  selecting  cloth  for 
ordinary  library  binding.  The  tests  of  the 
cloth,  of  course,  cannot  be  made  by  librari- 
ans themselves,  but  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee 
on  binding  is  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  state  that  it  is  able  to  make 
tests  according  to  these  specifications,  though 
it  will  be  obliged  to  charge  a  fee  for  the  work 
done.  A  permanent  schedule  of  fees  has  not 
yet  been  established  and  charges  would  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  tests  required  and 
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the  properties  determined,  and  would'  cover 
only  the  actual  cost.  Cloths  conforming  with 
these  specifications  can  be  made  by  all  the 
book  cloth  manufacturers,  and  librarians 
should  make  an  effort  to  get  them. 

State  OLtbrarp  Commissions 

MINNESOTA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  Minnesota  Public  Library  Commission 
reports  in  Library  Notes  and  News  for  De- 
cember that  the  reorganization  of  the  travel- 
ling library  department  has  been  completed. 

The  open  shelf  collection  has  been  classi- 
fied according  to  the  Decimal  system,  so  that 
material  on  various  subjects  for  study  clubs, 
teachers  or  individual  students  is  readily 
available.  A  list  of  books  of  special  interest 
to  teachers  is  in  preparation,  to  be  followed 
later  by  special  lists  on  home  science  and 
agriculture. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
requests  from  individuals  for  material  for 
debates  and  club  work. 

During  November  and  December  25  books, 
130  magazine  articles  and  3  clippings  were 
loaned  to  37  different  borrowers. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety  books  withdrawn 
from  travelling  libraries  but  still  in  readable 
condition  and  909  popular  magazines  have 
been  given  to  lumber  camps. 

VERMONT  FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  Vermont  Library  Association  and 
State  Library  Commission  held  a  district 
meeting  at  the  Cobleigh  Library,  Lyndonville, 
Vt,  Jan.  28.  Miss  Elizabeth  Hills,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Association  had 
charge  of  the  meeting,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Woods 
Barney,  of  Springfield,  first-vice-president,  pre- 
sided in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Miss 
Frances  M.  Pierce. 

Librarians,  trustees  and  educators  were  in- 
vited and  the  general  subject  was  "Work 
with  schools."  Rev.  Wm.  Slade,  of  Thet- 
ford,  spoke  on  the  travelling  library  in  the 
country  school,  Mrs.  Abba  Dpten  Chamberlin, 
of  Potnfret,  on  the  preparation  of  books  for 
school  libraries,  Miss  Delia  I.  Griffin,  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  on  nature  work  with  children,  Mrs. 
Mabel  R.  Hovey,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  on  chil- 
dren's work  in  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Li- 
brary, Mrs.  C.  M.  Winslow,  Brandon,  on  the 
value  of  periodicals. 

Interesting  discussions  followed  the  papers 
and  announcements  were  made  of  the  new 
library  law,  and  the  annual  Institute  for  li- 
brarians which  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Johnsbruy 
this  year. 

Mrs.  Theodore  N.  Vail  entertained  the  vis- 
itors at  dinner  in  the  parlors  of  the  Universa- 
list  Church  The  trustees  provided  a  large 
barge  for  transportation  between  the  library 
and  church  and  served'  tea  at  the  library  at 
five  o'clock.  About  50  were  in  attendance,  and 
the  day  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 


State  Xibrarp  associations 


CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity on  Feb.  3,  1909.  About  150  gathered 
in  Lampson  Hall  for  the  morning  session, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Wood- 
ing. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Schwab,  librarian  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity Library,  welcomed  the  Association 
and  said  that  it  was  fitting  that  the  meeting 
should  be  held  in  New  Havtn  as  it  contained 
the  Yale  Library,  which  is  the  oldest  in  the 
state,  and  the  Free  Public  Library,  which  will 
soon  have  the  newest  building  in  the  state. 
He  said  that  the  chief  note  of  our  conventions 
is.  mutual  helpfulness.  We  meet  to  get  help 
and  inspiration  from  one  another. 

The  secretary's  report  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Dr.  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president  of  Yale 
University,  then  gave  a  talk  on  "The  library 
and1  the  modern  university."  He  said  that 
a  public  library,  can  do  something  to  create 
and  control  the  demand  for  certain  classes 
of  books,  but  it  exists  primarily  to  meet 
needs  already  existing.  A  university  library 
can  create  a  demand  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  meet  one. 

Research  work  was  absent  in  the  former  use 
of  the  university  library.  It  was  used  by 
writers  of  prize  essays  or  by  those  who  read 
for  pure  enjoyment.  Formerly  professors 
had  their  own  libraries.  With  the  multipli- 
fication  of  books  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  buy  all  they  need,  so  now  the  library  must 
furnish  both  professors  and1  students  with 
the  newest  scientific  books,  current  periodi- 
cals and  all  books  necessary  for  research 
work. 

This  research  work  is  admirable,  but  we 
should  not  forget  the  use  of  books  as  a 
means  of  enjoyment,  nor  should  we  forget  the 
importance  of  general  culture  or  love  of 
learning. 

The  treasurer's  report,  covering  the  time 
since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
was  read  and  accepted,  also  her  annual  re- 
port. They  showed  an  expenditure  of  $79-33 
for  the  year  and  a  balance  on  hand  of  $43.63. 
The  secretary's  annual  report  showed'  a  mem- 
bership of  272.  It  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Wooding  reported  for  the  committee 
on  printing  the  Connecticut  Magazine  index 
and  said  he  had  written  the  publishers  of 
the  magazine  but  had  received  no  reply. 
He  advised  continuing  the  committee  with 
the  new  offices  of  the  Association  as  its 
members. 

The  work  of  the  committee  on  instruction 
in  mending  and'  bookbinding  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Stetson,  who  said  that  they  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  a  skilled  binder  who 
came  to  the  state  and  gave  instruction  in 
mending  in  five  or  six  cities.  The  arrange- 
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merits  were  made  by  Miss  Anna  Hadley, 
to  whom  credit  was  due  for  the  success  of 
the  plan. 

Mr.  Andrew  Keogh,  reference  librarian  of 
the  Yale  University  Library,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  the  "Early  printed  books  in 
the  Yale  Library.'" 

Beginning  with  the  materials  used  in  the 
preservation  of  knowledge,  he  spoke  of  the 
scratching  with  a  hard  substance  on  stone, 
then  the  printing  on  clay  when  wet,  the  use 
of  wood,  or  bark,  of  papyrus,  parchment, 
and  finally  paper. 

The  form  of  the  books  was  first  a  brick, 
then  a  scroll  with  rollers.  It  was  next  folded 
and  finally  stitched. 

The  binding  was  first  a  case  to  hold  the 
bricks.  Vellum  was  the  ordinary  material 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  stiffened  by 
putting  in  boards. 

Printing  from  movable  types  was  used  in 
China  in  the  nth  century.  Single  sheets 
printed  from  blocks  were  made  in  Europe  in 
the  I3th  or  I4th  century.  We  do  not 
know  when  printing  from  movable  types  was 
first  done  in  Europe.  John  Gutenberg,  of 
Mainz,  first  made  it  of  real  usefulness.  The 
first  book  was  probably  printed  at  Mainz 
about  1456.  The  first  book  printed  in  Eng- 
land was  in  1477.  Printing  was  well  per- 
fected at  the  outset  because  they  tried  to 
rival  the  work  of  the  scribes  on  manuscripts. 
As  printing  presses  became  numerous  and 
scribes  died  out  the  quality  fell. 

The  talk  was  illustrated  by  manuscripts  and 
books  exhibited  in  the  library. 

In  the  afternoon  the  nominating  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Stetson,  Mr.  Gay  and  Miss 
Hewins,  made  its  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  the  officers  elected.  The  are  as 
follows :  Andrew  Keogh,  Yale  University 
Library,  president;  Helen  K.  Gay,  New  Lon- 
don Public  Library,  E.  Sheppard  Gordy, 
Derby,  Emma  J.  Kinney,  Putnam  Public  Li- 
brary, Mary  L.  Scranton,  Scranton  Memorial 
Library,  Madison,  Jennie  M.  Smith,  Water- 
town,  Charles  S.  Thayer,  Case  Memorial 
Library,  Hartford,  vice-presidents ;  Florence 
Russell,  New  Haven  Public  Library,  secre- 
tary; Alice  W.  Emerson,  Gilbert  School  Li- 
brary, Winsted,  treasurer. 

Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  librarian  of  the 
Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
read  a  paper  on  "Being  a  librarian." 

She  said  that  first  of  all  the  librarian  is  a 
human  being.  Occasionally  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  "For  what  end  was  I  created?" 
"Am  I  fulfilling  that  end?"  in  order  that 
we  may  not  get  into  the  habit  of  spending 
too  much  time  on  details. 

Mrs.  Fairchild  has  said  that  "The  function 
of  the  librarian  is  the  development  and  en- 
richment of  human  life  in  the  entire  com- 
munity by  bringing  to  all  the  people  the  books 
that  belong  to  them."  This  is  our  part  in 
the  world's  work. 

Statistics  of  books  issued  are  not  a  true 


guide    as    to    results    accomplished.      Their 
chief  value  is  for  use  in  comparison. 

To  get  books  wanted  or  needed  to  the  right 
person  we  must  know  books  and  people, 
we  must  care  for  them  and  love  them.  The 
personal  attitude  to  men  and  books  is  the 
important  thing.  Common  sense  and  a  sense 
of  humor  are  essential.  Technical  training 
is  valuable  and  important  because  it  is  a 
short  cut  to  the  knowledge  of  library 
housekeeping.  But  the  greatest  work  of  the 
library  school  is  to  give  the  flame  of  the 
burning  desire  to  serve. 

We  should  avoid  red  tape  and  use  simple 
terms  in  place  of  library  technicalities.  Ob- 
serve things  in  your  own  library  as  though 
outside  of  it.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
users.  Meet  library  work  each  morning  with 
simple  friendliness  for  people. 

Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Co- 
lumbia University  Library,  made  the  closing 
address  of  the  afternoon.  He  spoke  on  the 
broader  aspects  and  values  of  education  and 
organization. 

GRACE  A.  CHILD,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Library  Association  was 
held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  19.  The  fol- 
lowing were  reported  elected  to  member- 
ship by  the  Executive  Committee :  Mr.  Juul 
Dieserud  proposed  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Miss 
Sara  Manypenny  proposed  by  Miss  Laws, 
and  Mr.  William  L.  Brown  proposed  by  Miss 
Herbert.  All  these  are  from  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  and  other  busi- 
ness was  postponed  and  the  speaker  for 
the  evening,  Mr.  Austin  B.  Keep,  A.M.,  of 
Columbia  University,  introduced  by  the  pres- 
ident. Mr.  Keep's  lecture  was  a  lantern- 
slide  lecture,  "Libraries  in  colonial  New 
York,"  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
depicted  the  founding  and'  varying  fortunes 
of  seven  different  library  movements  in  New 
York  City  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
He  sketched  the  stories  of  the  Trinity  Parish 
Library,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Bray 
Foundation ;  the  Sharpe  collection  given  in 
1713  to  found  a  public  library;  the  library  of 
King's  College,  later  to  be  Columbia  Univer- 
sity; the  Union  Literary  Society  of  New 
York;  the  Bookseller's  Circulating  libraries, 
and  especially  that  of  the  New  York  Society 
Library.  This  last  is  the  subject  of  a  large 
work  by  Mr.  Keep  just  published  by  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  and  issued  from 
the  De  Vinne  Press. 

CARL  P.  VITZ,  Secretary. 

MONTANA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Montana 
State  Library  Association  was  held  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  Dec.  28  and  29,  1908.  At  the  opening 
session  the  address  of  welcome  was  made 
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by  Mr.  Massena  Ballard,  president  of  the 
Board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Historical  and 
Miscellaneous  Library. 

Chief-justice  Brantley  sketched  briefly  the 
history  of  the  State  Law  Library.  It  is  now 
one  of  the  most  complete  law  reference  li- 
braries west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Mr. 
T.  J.  Walsh,  president  of  the  Board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Helena  Public  Library,  expressed, 
very  ably  his  views  on  the  work  of  an  effi- 
cient librarian. 

Pres.  C.  A.  Duniway,  University  of  Mon- 
tana, made  an  excellent  address,  in  which  he 
emphasized  the  influence  of  the  librarian  in 
the  educational  field.  He  also  spoke  of  the 
co-operation  that  might  be  effected  among  the 
libraries  of  the  state.  After  a  pleasant  social 
hour  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Tuesday  morning  a  short  session  was  held 
at  the  capital.  Miss  McCord,  of  Bozeman, 
read  a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  the  public 
library  to  the  public.  She  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  making  a  selection  rather  than 
a  collection  of  books.  An  informal  discus- 
sion on  the  advisability  of  indexing  state 
newspapers  was  held. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  Miss  Elizabeth  Thomson, 
Anaconda  Public  Library,  president;  Mr. 
W.  S.  Bell,  State  Historical  and  Miscella- 
neous Library,  vice-president;  Miss  Mabel 
Collins,  of  the  Palmly-Billings  Memorial 
Library,  secretary-treasurer. 

Miss  Sheriff  made  an  interesting  report  on 
the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  at  Minnetonka.  She 
also  gave  an  account  of  the  movement  to 
establish  legislative  reference  departments  in 
state  libraries.  A  paper  on  the  "Methods  of 
securing  better  reading"  was  read  by  Miss 
Collins ;  she  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
advertising  in  the  local  newspapers  and  of 
preparing  lists  for  the  grades  in  the  schools. 

Miss  Stoddard  led  an  informal  discussion 
on  children's  reading.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  move- 
ment to  procure  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound' 
on  books  for  libraries.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
Association  of  the  many  courtesies  received. 
GERTRUDE  BUCKHAUS,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

Xibrars  Clubs 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  members  of  the  Chicago  Library  Club 
assembled  as  the  guests  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society  at  its  celebration  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  on  Friday  evening,  Feb.  12,  1909,  at 
eight  o'clock,  in  the  Society  Building,  Dear- 
born avenue  and  Ontario  street. 

Col.  Clark  E.  Carr,  the  well-known  author 
of  "The  Illini"  and  "My  day  and  generation," 
who  is  the  sole  survivor  save  one  of  the  Com- 
mission which  had  in  charge  the  dedication 
of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  de- 


livered an  address,  entitled'  "Lincoln  at  Get- 
tysburg." 

There  was  on  exhibition  a  collection  of 
Lincolniana. 

BESS  GOLDBERG,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND   LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Library  Club  was  held  at  the  Williamsburg 
Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  on 
Feb.  18,  at  3  p.m.,  the  president,  Mr.  Fison, 
in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  hav- 
ing been  published  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL, 
were  not  read. 

The  secretary  announced  the  names  of 
seven  new  members  who  had  been  proposed 
at  executive  meeting. 

Then  followed  the  program  on  "Methods 
and  aids  for  the  technical  and  industrial 
worker,"  presented  by  Mr..  Edward  F.  Ste- 
vens, of  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  and 
Mr.  George  H.  Evans,  of  the  Brooklyn  Pub- 
library  Library;  with  an  account  of  the  pur- 
poses and  aims,  and  ma  ny  concrete  examples 
of  the  results  of  use  of  the  technical  library 
of  Pratt  Institute,  and  the  methods  of  selec- 
tion and'  distribution  in  the  branches  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Miss  Lord  announced  that  the  N.  Y.  State 
Library,  in  the  future,  in  its  publication  of 
Best  books  of  the  year,  would  omit  all  but 
a  few  general  technical  books,  as  the  quarter- 
ly bulletin  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary gives  a  full  and  well  annotated  list. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  may 
see  its  way  in  the  near  future  to  publishing 
such  lists  from  time  to  time. 

Questions  followed  the  papers,  after  which 
the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

ELISABETH  C.  SELDEN,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  following  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  have  been  proposed  and 
recommended  by  the  Council : 

Article  n.  Any  member  of  the  club  may 
secure  life  membership  by  the  payment  of 
$25.  Any  person  who  shall  have  been  a 
member  in  good  standing  for  25  years  shall 
become  an  honorary  life  member. 

Article  iv.  A  member  of  the  Council  or  of 
any  committee,  except  ex-officio  members, 
who  shall  be  absent  from  three  consecutive 
meetings  regularly  called  of  said  Council 
or  committee  shall  be  deemed  to  have  re- 
signed and  the  place  shall  be  filled  accord- 
ing to  rule. 

Article  v.  Seven  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  of  the  Council. 

By-law:  The  secretary  shall  receive  a  sal- 
ary of  $50  a  year  and  shall  give  clerical 
assistance  to  the  treasurer  specially  in  send- 
ing out  annually  the  bills  for  d'ues  and  keeping 
record  of  forfeited  memberships.  The  sec- 
retary shall  make  an  annual  report  in  May 
of  change  in  membership.  This  By-law  shall 
take  effect  with  the  year  1909-10. 
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PENNSYLVANIA   LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  third  meeting  of  the  season  was  held 
on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  20,  1909,  at  the  H. 
Josephine  Widener  Branch  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Bailey,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  first  vice-president, 
Dr.  L.  M.  Robinson.  Upon  motion,  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
was  omitted.  The  appointment  of  the  fol- 
lowing Nominating  committee  was  an- 
nounced: Dr.  John  W.  Jordan,  Misses  Helen 
R.  Ketler,  Caroline  B.  Perkins,  Ann  C.  Car- 
son, Mr.  Charles  Perry  Fisher. 

The  chairman  then  presented  Mr.  Austin 
B.  Keep,  of  Columbia  University,  who  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  "The  library  in  colo- 
nial New  York."  The  history  of  the  founding 
of  early  colonial  libraries  in  New  York  was 
presented  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  while 
slides  of  portraits,  facsimiles  of  early  church 
and  court  records,  and  of  pages  and  bindings 
of  old  volumes  not  only  illustrated  the  his- 
torical facts  brought  out  by  the  speaker  but 
showed'  also  careful  and  painstaking  research 
in  preparation  for  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Keep's  address 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him 
by  the  audience.  Further  appreciation  was 
expressed  by  Mr.  Warrington,  who  spoke  of 
the  debt  owed  by  librarians  for  valuable 
work  accomplished  by  students  like  Mr. 
Keep  in  exploring  the  byways  of  history  and 
bringing  to  light  little-known  facts  of  li- 
brary development. 


Xibraq?  Schools  ano 
Classes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA  TRAINING 
SCHOOL 

In  November  Miss  Rankin  made  a  trip 
east,  visiting  many  libraries  and  the  three 
larger  schools,  Pratt  Institute,  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, and  the  New  York  State  Library 
School.  The  object  of  the  trip  was  to  study 
methods  in  the  various  libraries,  as  well  as 
to  attend  some  of  the  lectures  in  the  library 
schools. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  birth  of  a 
son,  on  Jan.  18,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  F. 
Howland,  of  Boston.  Mrs.  Rowland  was 
Miss  Anne  Wallace  before  her  marriage. 

NOTES    OF   GRADUATES 

Miss  Claire  Moran,  Class  of  1907,  has  left 
library  work  and  has  entered  the  Convent 
at  Washington,  Ga. 

Miss  Alberta  Malone,  Class  of  1908,  is  or- 
ganizing the  library  of  the  Woman's  College 
of  Meridian,  Miss. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Adams. 
Mrs.  Adams  was  before  her  marriage  Miss 
Hortense  Home.  Class  of  1907. 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  secretary  of  the  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission,  and  Miss 
Lutie  E.  Stearns,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Travelling  libraries  of  the  same  Commission, 
visited  the  School  in  February. 

Mr.   Legler's  lectures  were  as  follows : 
Feb.  t.  History  and  scope  of  library  commis- 
sion. 

"    2.  Before    there    were    printed   books. 

"    3.  Cradle  books  and  their  fellows. 

Gutenberg  and   those   who    followed. 

"    4.  Daye      to      Franklin  —  Private      and 

modern  presses. 

Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
others. 

"     5.  Children's    books  —  In    the    land    of 
Make-believe. 

"    6.  North  American  Indian  folklore. 

Mr.  Legler's  lecture  on  Indian  folklore  was 
thrown  open  to  an  audience  of  400  boys,  who 
heartily  appreciated  the  many  interesting  sto- 
ries he  told,  and  the  lantern  slide  illustrations 
showing  the  homes,  manners  and  customs 
and  myths  of  the  red  Indians. 

Miss  Stearns'  lectures  were : 
Feb.  16.  Western  phases  of  library  work. 

"     17.  The    library    beautiful. 

The  problems  of  the  boy. 

"     18.  The  problem  of  the  girl. 

Instruction  in  story  telling  has  been  given 
this  month  by  Alice  Gordon  Goddard,  of  the 
Class  of  1904.  Since  leaving  the  Training 
School  for  Children's  Librarians,  Miss  God- 
dard' has  specialized  in  story-telling  to  chil- 
dren and  her  instruction  to  the  students  has 
consisted  of  lectures  and  individual  training. 
For  practice  during  the  school  year,  each 
student  tells  stories  one  afternon  a  week  at 
a  branch  library  or  a  home  library. 

The  3Oth  student  to  enroll  in  this  year's 
class  entered  the  School  Jan.  25,  Miss  Alice 
Etta  Miller.  Miss  Miller  graduated  from  Mil- 
waukee Kindergarten  Association  in  1894 ; 
graduated  from  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University  in  1902;  and  took  the  Cornell 
Summer  course  in  1907. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  summer  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  will  be  held  June  9- 
July  21.  As  in  1907  the  course  will  be  gen- 
eral, including  lectures  and  practice  work  in 
book  selection  and  buying,  trade  bibliography, 
accessioning,  classification,  cataloging  and 
shelflisting,  charging  systems,  children's 
work,  reference  work  and  library  buildings. 
The  lecture  on  children's  work  will  be  given 
by  Miss  Edna  Lyman,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  and 
Miss  Annie  T.  Eaton,  of  Albany.  The  lec- 
tures will  be  open  only  to  students  taking  the 
general  course. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  is  re- 
ceived a  special  course  of  18  lectures 
in  government  documents  and  reference 
work  will  be  given  by  James  I.  Wyer, 
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Jr.,  director  of  the  school,  and  Frank  K. 
Walter,  the  vice-director.  This  course  will 
be  given  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
summer  session  and  will,  so  far  as  is  practica- 
ble, be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the 
applicants.  The  fee  to  those  outside  of  New 
York  State  will  be  $4  per  week.  Other  spe- 
cial courses  may  be  provided  if  requested 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants. 

As  in  the  past  only  those  will  be  admitted 
who  are  in  paid  library  positions  or  who  are 
under  written  engagements  to  such  positions. 
No  tuition  is  charged  to  those  engaged  in 
library  work  in  New  York  State.  A  fee  of 
$20  for  the  six  weeks'  course  is  charged  to 
those  outside  the  state.  Applications  for 
admission  or  for  more  detailed  information 
should  be  addressed  to  Miss  Edna  M.  San- 
derson, Registrar,  New  York  State  Library 
School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  following  children's  librarians  attended 
the  short  special  course  in  Children's  work 
given  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Miss  Eaton,  Miss 
Okott  and  Miss  Hunt,  Misses  Carroll,  Don- 
nelly, Dougherty,  Granger,  Harper,  Partridge 
and  Raab,  of  the  Queensborough  Library. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  B.L.S.,  1892,  librarian 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  gave  two  lectures 
Feb.  15  and  16  in  the  administration  course. 
Public  and  college  library  methods  were 
compared  in  detail  and  concrete  illustrations 
given  from  Miss  Jones's  experience  in  both 
college  and  public  libraries. 

PERSONAL   NOTES 

Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis,  '98,  instructor  in 
the  University  of  Illinois  Library  School, 
has  been  engaged  to  conduct  the  courses  in 
technical  processes  and  reference  work  at  the 
Indiana  Summer  School  for  Librarians,  Earl- 
ham  College,  June  15- July  23. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Flagg,  '99,  and  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Flind'er  were  married  Feb.  18  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter,  '94-'9S,  has  be- 
gun a  five  months'  engagement  as  cataloger 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  Library. 

WESTERN  RESERVE    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Beginning  with  the  second  semester  prac- 
tice on  the  typewriter  is  being  done  by  the 
students  in  regular  assignments  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Henry.  This  work  has 
been  increased  this  year,  a  larger  number  of 
typewriters  having  been  installed,  more  prac- 
tice work  required  and  more  thorough  re- 
vision of  the  work  made. 

This  month  Professor  Root,  of  Oberlin 
College,  is  scheduled  for  his  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  the  printed'  book. 
These  lectures  always  prove  a  pleasure  and 
inspiration  to  the  students  and  the  School 
considers  itself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
have  this  course  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum. 

On  March  2  Miss  Mary  E.  Downey,  library 


organizer  for  Ohio,  visited  the  school.  Miss 
Downey  talked  informally  to  the  students 
concerning  the  work  of  an  organizer  and 
the  conditions  existing  in  Ohio,  ending  by 
making  some  very  practical  and  pleasant  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  attitude  of  the  librarian 
towards  her  work. 

During  February  the  class  enjoyed  two 
social  occasions,  the  first  being  a  farewell 
party  at  the  School  for  one  of  the  students 
whose  plans  obliged  her  to  withdraw  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  The  second  was  the 
entertaining  of  the  class  by  Miss  Whittlesey 
at  her  home. 

ALUMNI    NOTES 

Miss  Marian  E.  Comings,  '06,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  of  the  McClymonds 
Free  Library,  Massillon,  Ohio,  to  accept  the 
position  of  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Roberts,  '08,  has  finished  her 
temporary  cataloging  work  at  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Sewickley,  Penna.,  and  has  accepted 
the  position  of  cataloger  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Canton,  Ohio. 

IReviews 

STIELER'S     ATLAS     OF     MODERN     GEOGRAPHY. 

Adapted  for  use  of  the  English  speaking 

public   by    B.   V.   Darbishire.     9th   edition. 

Gotha,  Justus  Perthes,  1909.     p.-f  100  fold. 

plates-f  239  p. 

This  is  a  splendid  folio  volume  containing 
100  double-page  maps  and  162  insets,  all  en- 
graved on  copper  in  the  best  style  of  modern 
German  map  making.  A  prefatory  note  by 
Mr.  Darbishire  informs  us  that  Stieler's  at- 
las dates  back  a  hundred  years  and  that  even 
its  earlier  editions  became  known  outside  of 
Germany.  The  present  edition  is  an  attempt 
to  render  the  work  more  practically  useful  in 
English  speaking  countries,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  remove  "as  far  as  practicable"  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  earlier  editions  by 
those  unable  to  read  German.  All  references, 
explanations  of  signs  and  abbreviations,  etc., 
are  now  given  on  the  back  of  each  map  in 
English,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  "The 
reader,  therefore,  who  knows  one  of  these 
languages  has  as  near  an  approach  to  Stieler 
in  the  language  he  understands  (sic)  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  him  without  actually  re- 
lettering  the  whole  of  the  maps."^ 

An  examination  of  the  atlas  will,  however, 
show  that  the  adaptation  for  the  use  of  the 
English  speaking  public  has  been  limited  to 
the  English  title-page,  prefatory  note,  table 
of  contents  and  the  half-title  to  the  alphabeti- 
cal index.  This  index  will  prove  a  distinct 
disappointment  to  anyone  who  is  expecting 
to  find  in  it  the  English  forms  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  For  example,  he  will  look 
in  vain  for  Aix-laChapelle  (Aachen),  the 
Black  Sea  (Schwarzes  Mer),  Ghen  (Gent), 
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Iceland  (Island),  Leghorn  (Livorno),  Na- 
ples (Neapel  and  Napoli),  Netherlands  (Nie- 
derlande),  Scotland'  (Schottland),  Switzer- 
land (Schweiz),  Venice  .(Venedig),  Vienna 
Wien),  Vladivostock  (Wladiwostok).  Many 
English  speaking  people  would  be  un- 
certain of  the  English  equivalent  of  "Davis 
Strasse,"  "Grosser  Ocean,"  "Stiller  Ocean," 
and  "Mittellandisches  Meer."  The  name 
"United  States"  occurs  in  the  index  only  as 
a  boundary  line  reference  and  as  the  name  of 
a  mountain  range  in  an  inset  map,  but  what  is 
still  more  surprising  is  to  find  that  neither 
"Vereinigte  Staaten"  nor  '"Nord  Amerika" 
are  given  in  the  index,  although  seven  full 
maps  are  given  up  to  the  United  States  alone. 
The  last  three  pages  of  the  "Alphabetical  in- 
dex" are  taken  up  with  "Nachtrage  und 
Berich  tigunen,"  which  seem  out  of  place 
in  a  book  "adapted  for  the  use  of  the  English 
speaking  public." 

All  this  may  seem  like  quibbling  when 
considering  a  work  of  such  a  scientific 
merit  as  that  of  Stieler,  in  which  every 
large  scale  map  is  based  on  original  mater- 
rial.  "Maps  in  other  atlases  are  held  to  be 
simply  non-existent,''  says  Mr.  Darbishire, 
"and1  the  compiler  of  a  map  in  Stieler  gets 
the  information  he  requires  from  official  sur- 
veys, and,  in  the  case  of  less  known  coun- 
tries, from  the  surveys  and  route-sketches 
of  explorers.  Each  map  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  in  itself  a  genuine  contribution  to 
knowledge,  for  it  is  the  work  not  of  a  mere 
draughtsman,  but  of  a  scientifically  trained 
geographer,  well  qualified  to  sift  the  rich  ma- 
terial at  his  disposal,  and  to  extract  from  it 
just  those  facts  and  features  which  go  to 
make  up  a  real  picture  of  the  region  repre- 
sented." 

While  everyone  must  admire  the  beauty 
of  the  plates  and  need  not  question  the  accu- 
racy of  the  geographical  information,  yet 
there  seems  to  be  almost  too  much  detail  on 
these  maps  (and  much  of  it  in  German)  to 
make  their  use  easy  by  the  average  English 
reader.  The  atlas  is  far  better  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  scholar  than  of  the  general 
public.  THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

Xibran?  jEconomp  anfc  t>teton> 

PERIODICALS 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  January,  1909,  vol.  3,  no. 
i,  contains  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the 
Association  and  announces  the  Bretton 
Woods  conference.  The  index  and  title-page 
for  1908  (v.  2),  are  issued  with  this  number. 

California  Libraries,  News-Notes.  Index 
to  v.  3,  nos.  1-4  (January-October,  1908). 
The  January,  1909,  number  is  devoted  to  a 
presentation  of  the  County  Library  Act,  and 
other  proposed  library  legislation,  the  sec- 
ond number  (4th  quarter)  of  the  California 
Currents  events  index,  and  the  usual  report 
of  California  libraries. 


Library  Assistant,  February,  contains  "The 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  to 
library  assistants,"  by  Charles  F.  Newcombe. 

Library  Association  Record,  February, 
contains  "Object  lessons  to  school  children 
in  the  use  of  libraries,"  by  Frank  Dallimore. 
This  article  presents  a  sane,  human  perspec- 
tive to  the  work  of  libraries  with  children 
and  its  literary  excellence  adds  to  its  value. 
It  should  be  read  by  all  children's  librarians 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  those  interested 
in  the  broader  aspects  of  library  work.  In 
"Current  views"  a  plea  is  made  for  system- 
atizing library  lecture  courses  which  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  American  librarians. 

Library  W or Id,  February,  contains  pt.  vn 
of  R.  A.  Peddie's  author  index  to  "Fif- 
teenth century  books,"  which  was  begun  in 
the  August,  1908,  number  of  this  periodical, 
where  tre  also  printed  a  list  of  authorities 
used  and  also  a  short  note  on  the  plan  of 
the  work;  additional  authorities  are  listed  in 
the  October  and  December  numbers. 

In  the  November  number  was  an  article, 
"In  defence  of  Emma  Jane,"  by  James  Duff 
Brown,  which  was  mistakenly  characterized 
in  these  columns,  and  which  may  be  described 
as  an  apology  for  the  "commonplace'  in  fiction. 

Public  Libraries,  February,  contains  "Three 
factors  in  civilization,"  by  J.  C.  Dana,  an 
address  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
public  library  at  Kearney,  N.  J.,  July  27, 
1907;  "Work  in  a  small  library,"  by  Beatrice 
M.  Kelly,  an  article  on  practical  librarianship 
that  should  be  read  by  all  in  charge  of  small 
libraries ;  and  "Method  of  distributing  public 
documents,"  by  William  L.  Post. 

The  number  for  March  contains  "Some  car- 
dinal principles  of  a  librarian's  work,"  by 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  which  emphasizes  tolera- 
tion and  enthusiasm  as  desirable  qualifications 
of  librarianship ;  "Who's  who  in  the  library/' 
by  J.  L.  Woodruff,  which  presents  for  con- 
sideration the  relation  between  the  director 
and  the  librarian ;  and  "Library  bookbinding," 
a  practical  article  by  George  Stosskopf. 

Bulletin  au  Bibliophile,  December,  contains 
"Incunables  in  private  libraries,"  by  'J.  B. 
Martin ;  "Bibliography  of  some  illustrated  al- 
manacs of  the  i8th  century,"  by  Savigny  de 
Moncorps  (viscount)  ;  "Bibliographical  essay 
on  the  works  of  Lesage,"  by  H.  Cordier. 

Revue  des  Bibliotheques  et  Archives  Bel- 
gigue,  July-October,  1908,  contains  "The  new 
quarters  of  the  state  archives  at  Antwerp,"  by 
J.  Vannerus ;  "The  catalogue  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Royale,"  by  O.  Grojean;  "Researches 
on  the  origin  of  printing  at  Lierre,"  by  T. 
Goffin ;  "The  depot  of  state  archives  at 
Bruges,"  by  A.  Van  Zuylen  Van  Nyevelt; 
"The  archives  of  the  old  sherriffs  of  Nanner," 
by  D.  D.  Brouwers. 

Rivista  dette  biblioteche  e  degli  archivi, 
Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.,  1909,  contains  "Le  Biblio- 
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teche  publiche  in  inghilterra  (public  libra- 
ries)," presented  before  the  Congress  of  pop- 
ular libraries,  by  Guido  Valensin. 

Zcntralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  contains  'Obituary  notice  of  Fried- 
rich  Althoff,"  by  P.  Schwenke;  "On  library 
economy  at  the  International  Congress  for 
Historical  science  at  Berlin" ;  "On  the  Swiss 
collective  catalogue,"  by  H.  Escher ;  "The 
printed  catalogue  cards  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,"  by  A.  P.  C.  Griffin ;  "The  interna- 
tional loan  exchange  of  printed'  books:  a 
report,"  by  A.  Anderson. 

The  December  number  contains  an  article, 
"Makulatur-Forschung,"  by  Konrad  Habler, 
in  which  he  traces  the  uses  to  which  waste 
paper  was  put  by  the  early  printers. 

In  the  January  number  Rudolf  Kaiser  de- 
scribes the  changes  made  in  the  new  edition 
of  "Instruktionen  fur  die  alphabetischen 
Kataloge  der  preussischen  Bibliotheken,"  in 
methods  of  alphabeting  in  an  elaborate  article 
covering  six  pages.  Herr  Kaiser  explains 
that  he  had  much  to  do  in  the  preliminary 
work  of  revising  the  new  edition  and  that  he 
is  complying  with  many  requests  from  his 
colleagues  in  practical  bibliography  by  ex- 
plaining and  comparing  the  new  and  old 
methods  of  alphabeting  and  classifying.  He 
endeavors  to  keep  his  essay  wholly  descrip- 
tive, but  inadvertently  he  shows  that  he  thor- 
oughly approves  of  the  innovations  in  the 
revised  work. 

Folksbiblioteksbladet,  vol.  vi,  no.  4,  Oct.- 
Dec.,  1908,  contains  an  article  by  E.  Ingers 
on  the  practice  of  a  few  publishing  houses, 
especially  Beijer  &  Lundholm  of  Stockholm, 
to  spread  literature  in  the  country  districts  by 
means  of  book  auctions  held  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  author  complains  of  the  cheap, 
poor  quality  of  many  of  the  books  handled, 
and  makes  a  plea  for  better  and  more  recent 
literature. 

Miss  Valfrid  Palmgren  has  an  interesting 
report  on  "Women  as  librarians  in  Germany," 
showing  that  the  field  of  their  activity  in 
this  line  is  steadily  increasing.  There  are 
at  present  two  library  schools  working  for 
their  education,  both  in  Berlin,  one  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Dr.  Hottinger,  the  other 
by  Prof.  Dr.  Wolfsteig,  the  term  lasting 
from  eight  to  10  months.  There  is  a  sep- 
arate library  association  for  female  librarians, 
numbering  some  140  members. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Aldrich  (Mich.')  P.  L,  The  new  public  li- 
brary was  dedicated  on  March  6.  An  appro- 
priation of  $27,500  was  received  from  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  the  building,  to  which  the  city 
added  $5000,  making  a  total  of  $32,500.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  Nov.  5, 
1007. 

Akron  (0.)  P.  L.  Rpt. —  year  ending 
July  26,  1908.)  Added  1963;  total  25,277. 
Issued,  home  use  80,195  (58,602  adult;  21,593 


juv.)  The  library  has  expended  $1369.41  for 
new  books  and  $434.65  for  binding;  6135 
books  have  been  mended  in  the  library  and 
334  volumes  have  been  discarded.  The  Ger- 
man library  has  been  shelf  listed  and  re- 
classified.  A  small  Italian  library  of  about 
80  volumes  has  been  among  the  additions. 

The  age  limit  for  children  has  been  prac- 
tically removed,  and  a  story  hour  was  held 
two  days  of  each  week  from  early  in  Novem- 
ber until  almost  the  last  of  April.  A  debat- 
ing club  for  boys  was  organized  in 
January,  1908,  and  received  responsive  and 
enthusiastic  support.  A  gift  of  $49.75  was 
received  by  the  library  to  be  expended  for 
theological  books. 

Andover,  Mass.  Memorial  Hall  L.  36th 
rpt.— year  (1908.)  Added  880  (228  gifts); 
total  not  given.  Issued,  home  use  34,872. 
New  registration  557;  actual  no.  cards  in  use 
2062.  Receipts  $5112.55;  expenses  $4788.82 
(salaries  $2525.89;  heating  and  lighting 
$617.16;  insurance  $87.50;  books,  periodi- 
cals and  newspapers  $698.67;  bookbinding 
$180.78  (this  is  exclusive  of  account  of  fund's 
and  investments). 

The  work  of  reorganizing  vhe  library  has 
been  carried  on  throughout  the  year.  The 
books  are  equipped  with  the  new  loan  sys- 
tem and  nearly  7500  have  been  reacessioned. 
Following  the  suggestion  in  the  report  for 
1907  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  a 
collection  of  industrial  books.  This  collec- 
tion was  begun  by  gifts  from  industrial 
companies  of  books  relating  to  their  special 
industries,  and  the  collection  was  further 
developed  by  purchases  and  gifts  through 
other  sources.  "Men  who  have  never  before 
shown  any  interest  in  the  library  are  taking 
cards  especially  to  use  these  books."  A 
small  French  and  German  collection  has  also 
been  established  during  the  year.  The  li- 
brary's collection  of  educational  literature 
has  been  strengthened  through  the  income  of 
two  special  funds. 

The  binding  expense  the  librarian  regards 
as  large,  but  not  as  exorbitant  for  good  work. 
The  story  hour  has  met  with  gratifying  re- 
sponse and  the  reference  work  during  the 
year  has  been  considerable. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Seymour  L.  Assoc.  (Rpt., 
1908;  from  local  press  and  librarian's  sum- 
mary.) Added  1264;  total  22,371.  Issued, 
home  use  59,478  (  a  gain  of  8169  over  1907, 
which  in  its  turn  was  a  proportionate  gain 
over  1906). 

The  librarian  feels  that  the  library  does  not 
spend  the  proportion  of  its  income  that  it 
should  for  books.  During  the  year  1903, 
when  the  circulation  totaled  46,000,  the  li- 
brary purchased  but  955  volumes;  during 
1908,  with  a  circulation  of  nearly  60,000  .(an 
increase  of  14,000)  only  934  volumes  have 
been  bought.  The  actual  reference  use  of 
books  is  nearly  4000  more  than  last  year.  There 
are  now  four  circulating  school  libraries, 
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making  in  all  a  collection  of  375  volumes 
for  school  use.  A  series  of  story-telling 
hours  has  been  begun  in  the  children's  room. 
About  2800  volumes  of  public  documents 
have  been  returned  to  Washington;  and  150 
current  periodicals  have  been  bound  and  309 
volumes  rebound;  about  1000  volumes  have 
been  repaired  in  the  library. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.  (23d 
rpt,  year  1908.)  Accessioned  12,787;  total 
no.  of  accessions  256,990.  Borrowers'  cards 
in  force  37,544.  Expenses  $62,754.98  (sala- 
ries $30,127.64;  books  $12,654.81;  periodi- 
cals $1886.13;  binding  $3993.53;  stationery 
and  supplies  $1330.49;  insurance  $660;  rent 
$455-02). 

The  notable  fact  of  the  year  is  that  it  marks 
the  first  year  in  which  an  appropriation  was 
received  from  the  city  government  for  the 
library's  support.  In  the  autumn  the  Board 
of  Estimate  also  placed  in  the  ordinance  of 
estimates,  for  the  first  time,  an  appropriation 
for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  one  of 
the  new  branch  library  buildings  to  be  built 
with  the  funds  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
During  the  year,  acceptance  of  Mr.  Carnegie's 
offer  was  made  complete  through  the  passage 
by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  and  signature 
of  the  Governor  upon  March  30  of  an  act 
amending  the  city  charter.  This  act,  to- 
gethe&,  with  the  other  proceedings  of  an  offi- 
cial character  in  reference  to  Mr.  Carnegie's 
offer,  is  contained  in  an  appendix  to  this 
report. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  Board  of 
trustees  took  active  steps  to  acquire  the 
needed  sites  for  branch  libraries.  Through 
the  gift  of  Thomas  J.  Hayward  it  was  made 
possible  for  the  library  to  purchase  a  lot  in 
July.  Bid's  were  received  for  construction  of 
the  new  branch  building  in  October.  The 
building  was  planned  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  lot  and  to  consist  of  a  basement  and 
first  floor.  The  principle  of  safeguarded, 
open  access  to  the  shelves,  which  system  is 
already  successfully  used  in  the  Walbrpok 
branch  will  be  applied  to  this  new  building. 
A  second  lot  was  secured  in  October  with 
certain  restrictions.  Other  available  lots  for 
new  branch  libraries  must  be  acquired. 

There  is  a  decidedly  encouraging  note  in 
the  year's  report,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
city  of  Baltimore  is  more  alive  to  its  library 
possibilities  and  responsibilities  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Additional  quarters  for  the  central  library 
building  are  in  real  demand,  also  an  increased 
income  for  the  purchase  of  books,  for  the 
increase  of  certain  salaries  and'  for  the  broader 
conduct  of  the  work. 

The  circulation  shows  a  gain  of  10  per  cent. 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  records  of  the 
various  departments  are  given.  In  the  ref- 
erence department  the  work  has  greatly  in- 
creased. "The  reading  room  of  the  central 
library  was  open  every  secular  day  of  the 


year  from  9  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  except  during 
July  and  August,  when  it  was  .closed  at  9  p.m. 
On  Sundays  and  holiday^  except  during  the 
period  from  June  i  to  Oct.  i,  the  reading 
room  has  been  open  from  2  to  7  p.m.  The 
use  on  holidays  and  Sundays  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  continuing  such  opening, 
except  during  the  warm  weather."  There 
are  472  current  periodicals  on  file.  There 
have  been  322  books  bound  in  the  library  and 
896  books  bound  by  outside  binders. 

The  circulation  decreased  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Outside  Delivery,  probably  largely 
due  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the 
books  by  the  playgrounds.  The  library's  re- 
lations with  the  schools  show  encouraging 
results.  The  reports  of  the  12  branches  are 
briefly  given,  and  notes  on  the  work  of  the 
Maryland  State  Library  Commission,  the 
headquarters  of  which  were  made,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Board  of  trustees,  at  the  Central 
Library. 

Bellingham  (Wash.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
1908;  libn's  rpt.  in  local  press.)  Added 
1275 ;  total  not  given.  Issued,  home  use 
57,402;  juv.  circulation  15,102.  New  readers 
registered  1547;  number  of  visitors  to  read- 
ing and  reference  rooms,  92,274.  Expenses 
$6865.96  (salaries  $2426.50;  books  $844.63; 
binding  $311.43). 

The  report  of  the  library  covers  the  work 
of  each  of  its  two  buildings  —  the  Fair- 
haven  Public  Library  and  the  Bellingham 
Bay  Public  Library.  The  new  Carnegie  build- 
ing for  the  latter  was  accepted  from  the 
contractors  in  January,  1908,  and  was  turned 
over  to  the  public  in  February,  1908. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  borrowers  at  the  Bellingham  Bay 
Library,  probably  due  to  the  interest  excited 
by  the  new  •  building.  There  are  5300  bor- 
rowers and  only  4000  loaning  books.  At 
the  Fairhayen  Library  the  3000  loan  books 
have  been  issued  16,487  times  for  home  use. 
more  than  five  loans  for  each  book,  while 
at  the  Bellingham  Bay  Library  the  average 
is  10  loans  for  each  book.  The  librarian 
comments  as  follows :  "From  reports  of  other 
libraries  we  see  that  two  loans  is  the  usual 
work  for  a  book  to  do  in  a  year.  It  requires 
more  work  to  serve  the  people  and  attempt 
to  please  them  with  4000  than  40,000  books, 
and  cities  of  this  size  are  apt  to  have  about 
40,000  books  and  make  no  more  loans  than 
we  do  with  over  4000." 

In  the  children's  departments  of  both  li- 
braries the  looo  books  belonging  to  them 
have  been  loaned  15,102  times,  an  average  of 
15  loans  for  each  book  during  the  year. 

Brooklyn  (N.  K)  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Children's  Museum  L.  The  num- 
ber of  readers  in  the  library  for  the  year 
1908  showed  a  gain  of  7593  over  the  previous 
year. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Pratt  Institute  F.  L. 
There  was  on  exhibition  at  the  library  dur- 
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ing  the  month  of  November  a  collection  on 
amateur  journalism,  which  is  now  deposited 
at  the  library  and  is  described  in  the  libra- 
ry Bulletin  for  January.  The  collection  con- 
sists of  267  bound  volumes  containing  27,000 
separate  pieces.  There  are  the  papers  them- 
selves and  newspaper  clippings.  All  volumes 
are  fully  cataloged,  over  10,000  cards  having 
been  used  for  this.  John  Cotton  Dana,  Henry 
E.  Legler  and  Harlan  H.  Ballard  are  some 
of  the  prominent  librarians  who  were  ama- 
teur journalists  and  whose  boyish  writings 
are  exhibited  in  this  collection. 

Buffalo  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  (I2th  rpt.,  1908.) 
Added  30,473  (net  increase  8841) ;  total 
257,128  (254,003  in  permanent  collection, 
3125  in  dup.  collection).  Issued,  home  use 
1,401,839.  New  registration,  89,840;  total 
registration  in  force  73,089.  Receipts  $99>- 
730.27;  expenses  $92,672.  26  .(books  $19,- 
853-67;  periodicals  ($1692.72;  binding  $7054- 
88;  printing  $721.35;  fuel  $2166.95;  light 
$3103.05;  salaries  (lib.  employees)  $42,658.16; 
branches  $1534-34). 

Mr.  Brown  urges,  in  his  report,  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  library  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches  and  by  the  opening  of 
"library  quarters,"  with  an  outside  entrance 
in  each  new  grammar  school  erected  by  the 
city.  There  are  still  40  per  cent,  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  that  are  inadequately  provided 
with  library  books  or  not  provided  at  all. 

The  appropriation  granted  by  the  city  to 
the  library  was  the  same  amount  as  that 
granted  in  1907-1908.  As  no  large  Outlay 
was  expended  upon  the  building  this  year, 
there  was  opportunity  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion go  further  than  usual. 

On  May  8,  with  simple  ceremony,  there 
was  unveiled  in  the  vestibule  of  the  library 
building  a  bronze  tablet  commemorating  the 
gift  of  the  books  of  the  German  Young 
Men's  Association  to  the  Public  Library  "for 
the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  the  German 
language." 

The  crowded  children's  room  makes  the 
establishment  of  an  "intermediate  department" 
appear  desirable. 

The  dictionary  catalog,  with  the  exception 
of  public  documents,  has  been  completed. 

In  response  to  a  request  made  by  members 
of  the  Jewish  Endeavor  Society  about  150 
books  in  Yiddish  were  added  to  the  library. 
"This,"  Mr.  Brown  says,  "is  an  experiment, 
but  if  the  demand  remains  as  active  as  at  pres- 
ent the  number  of  books  will  be  increased 
and  books  in  Hebrew  will  be  published." 
About  the  usual  number  of  Polish,  French, 
German  and  Italian  books  were  added  during 
the  year.  The  interest  in  German  literature 
received  a  marked  impetus  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  German  Young  Men's  Association.  There 
were  21,816  books  in  the  language  circulated. 
A  new  finding  list,  issued  December  28,  will 
probably  further  stimulate  this  demand. 

There   were   21,649   books    rebound   or  re- 


served and  3280  magazines  and  pamphlets 
placed  in  board  and  manila  covers  at  a  total 
cost  of  $7,053.53.  Many  "local"  pamphlets 
have  been  made  during  the  year  by  mounting 
cuttings  from  the  old  papers  which  related 
to  the  chief  events  of  Buffalo  history. 

Fiom  132  travelling  libraries,  containing 
2484  volumes  in  all,  there  was  a  circulation 
of  19,998. 

From  the  seven  delivery  stations  there  was 
a  total  circulation  of  45,339,  six  of  the  sta- 
tions showing  an  increase  in  circulation  and 
only  one  a  loss.  Brief  reports  of  the  five 
branches  are  given. 

California.  Legislation.  On  February  16 
there  passed  the  Assembly  a  bill  known  as 
Grove  L.  Johnson's  bill,  or  the  library  train- 
ing school  bill,  and  setting  aside  $700  a  month 
of  the  'fees  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school 
of  library  training. 

California  State  L.  The  library  has  issued 
a  small  pamphlet,  "The  California  State  Li- 
brary is  yours  and  you  should  use  it"  (Sac- 
ramento, 1909.  21  p.  T.),  addressed  to  the 
residents  of  California,  giving  concise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  resources  of  the  library. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  (36th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  May  31,  1908.)  Added  25,843  (gifts 
1765)  ;  total  352,093.  Issued,  home  use 
1,601,645  (English  prose  fict.  45.31  per  cent.)  ; 
ref.  use  407,826.  New  cards  issued  109,236; 
581  teachers'  cards  were  issued.  Cards  in 
use  94,449- 

There  are  74  delivery  stations  in  operation, 
four  new  stations  having  been  opened  since 
the  date  of  the  last  report.  The  circulation 
of  books  for  home  use  through  these  sta- 
tions was  954,000.  An  additional  motor 
wagon  was  purchased  to  guard  against  inter- 
ruption in  the  delivery  service  on  account  of 
breakdown  or  necessary  repairs  to  any  of  the 
wagons. 

Thirty-four  of  the  stations  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  daily  return  delivery.  Thir- 
teen branch  read'ing-rooms  were  in  operation 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  three  new  ones  having 
been  established  since  the  last  report.  The 
Blackstone  Memorial  Branch  shows  constant- 
ly increasing  work;  75,129  books  were  issued 
for  home  use,  as  against  56,464  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  Thomas  Hughes  Reading  room  for 
young  people,  opened  in  the  main  library  on 
March  30,  1907,  has  now  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  active  agencies  for  extending  the 
usefulness  of  the  library.  The  collection  of 
books  for  the  blind  now  numbers  1125  vol- 
umes, comprising  462  v.  in  Braille,  359  v.  in 
Moon  type,  250  v.  in  American  Line  and  54 
v.  in  New  York  Point.  For  home  use  there 
were  circulated  944  books  for  the  blind;  at 
the  main  library  156  volumes  were  used  by 
blind  readers. 

"The  total  number  of  books  reported  miss- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year  was  1396,  as  com- 
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pared  with  910  in  1906-07.  Of  the  books 
unaccounted  for  in  last  year's  inventory  250 
have  since  been  found." 

The  attendance  in  the  room  for  patent  re- 
ports and  public  documents  was  29,211  dur- 
ing the  year;  116,045  volumes  of  patent  re- 
ports and  14,572  volumes  of  public  documents 
were  consulted  during  the  year. 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.  The  library's 
receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1908,  were  $59,73449,  and  the  expenses  were 
$58,45975.  Of  the  latter  $10,065.00  were  spent 
for  books.  These  figures  are  mistakenly 
given  in  the  February  LIBRARY  JOURNAL. 

Elkhart  (Ind.)  P.  L.  (5th  rpt.,  year  1908; 
supplied  by  lib'n.)  Added  1044;  total 
14,494.  Issued,  home  use  68,787.  Gain  over 
previous  year  7983.  Daily  average  225.  New 
cards  issued  800.  Expenditures  $4238.96; 
(salaries  $2343.38;  binding  $383.65;  books 
$992.94) . 

$1000  were  given  to  the  library  for  books 
as  a  Christmas  present  by  a  person  who  does 
not  want  his  name  revealed. 

Hackensack  (N.  /.)  Johnson  L.  (Rpt. — 
year  1908;  from  local  press.)  Added  896 
.(net  increase  674)  ;  total  12,551.  Issued, 
home  use  59,435.  New  registration  570. 
Reading  room  attendance,  11,962.  Receipts 
$5259.28;  expenses  $500.70  (salaries  $2220.00; 
fuel  $205.09;  lighting  $277.16;  printing  $99; 
books  and  periodicals  $1148.91;  rebinding 
books  $277.20.) 

Considerable  redecoration  of  the  reading 
room  and  delivery  room  has  been  done  during 
the  year.  Rebinding  has  been  done  to  the 
number  of  749  books ;  9183  books  have  been 
repaired  and  12  periodicals  and  4  newspapers 
bound. 

As  was  said  in  the  report  of  a  year  ago, 
the  trustees  try  to  keep  the  Library  free 
from  harmful  books.  But  the  flood  of  this 
kind  of  literature  continues  to  flow  and  de- 
spite our  efforts  books  are  called  for  which 
-we  do  not  have,  and  do  not  intend  to  have. 
Admitting  for  the  sake  of  argument— al- 
though it  is  denied  by  good  judges — that 
the  mo^t  conspicuous  current  examples  of  the 
prevailing  fiction  of  realistic  immortality  are 
well  written,  we  may  be  excused  for  question- 
ing the  title  their  production  gives  these  au- 
thors to  social  intercourse  with  decent  peo- 
ple of  prominence,  or  decent  people  of  no 
eminence,  for  that  matter. 

Illinois.  State  Library  Supervision..  The 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its 
meeting  on  Dec.  13  in  Springfield,  adopted 
a  resolution  indorsing  the  movement  to  estab- 
lish some  form  of  supervision  by  the  state  of 
library  extension  in  Illinois. 

The  members  of  the  association  pledged 
themselves  to  promote  this  movement.  In 
Public  Libraries  for  February  is  urged  the 
importance  of  librarians  getting  into  touch 
with  the  local  teachers  so  that  together  they 


may  influence  members  of  the  legislature  in 
favor  of  state  supervision  by  the  State  Li- 
brary or  through  some  other  means. 

Indiana  State  L.  In  its  Bulletin  for  1909 
space  is  given  to  the  need  of  the  State  Library 
for  a  library  and  museum  building. 

Iowa.  Libraries.  In  The  Register  and 
Leader  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  of  Feb.  21  ap- 
pears an  article  on  the  "Growth  of  library 
movement  in  Iowa."  The  remarkably  rapid 
development  of  this  movement  is  traced. 
Eight  years  ago  there  were  only  a  small 
number  of  public  libraries  in  Iowa,  and  only 
five  or  six  were  housed  in  buildings  of  their 
own.  There  are  now  102  free  public  libraries 
in  Iowa  and  36  subscription  or  association 
libraries;  86  of  the  free  public  libraries  occu- 
py their  own  buildings,  or  funds  have  been 
offered  by  the  same.  The  total  amount  given 
through  private  beneficence  for  library  build- 
ings in  the  state  is  over  $1,500,000;  of  this 
sum  more  than  $300,000  has  been  contributed 
by  citizens  of  the  respective  communities 
where  such  memorial  libraries  have  been 
erected.  The  work  of  the  Iowa  Free  Library 
Commission  is  briefly  outlined,  and  map  and 
illustrations  accompany  the  article. 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  A  branch  of  the 
library  has  been  established  at  the  Ossian 
Wilbur  Goss  Reading  rooms  at  Lakeport. 
About  1000  volumes  will  be  placed  there  on 
open  shelves  for  circulation.  A  small  refer- 
ence library  and  about  25  periodicals  will 
also  be  provided.  Books  will  be  sent  from 
the  main  library  daily.  The  rooms  will  be 
open  from  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m.,  from  2  to  5 
and  from  6  to  9  p.m.  every  day  except  Sun- 
days and  holidays. 

Lodi,  Cal.  The  contract  for  the  new  Car- 
negie Library  has  been  let,  and  construction 
will  begin  at  once. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.  The  finding  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  in  the  trial  of 
the  charges  brought  by  Miss  Julia  Blandy,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  against  Miss 
Celia  Gleason  and  other  members  of  the  li- 
brary staff,  was  made  public  on  Feb.  24.  In 
brief,  it  declares  Miss  Gleason  not  guilty, 
though  she  is  censured  for  not  meeting  Miss 
Blandy  half  way;  Miss  Blandy  is  commended 
for  zeal  and  efficiency  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  branches ;  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  library  is  criticised  for  failing  to 
locate  chief  responsibility.  In  part,  the  find- 
ing says : 

"The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  Miss 
Blandy  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  branch 
libraries  of  this  city  at  a  time  when  according 
to  the  librarian's  report  they  were  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  and  that  she  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  placing  the  branch  libraries  as 
near  standard  as  the  meagre  assistance  given 
her  would  permit ;  that  there  was  no  superior 
authority  asserted  to  direct  her  operations, 
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and  none  to  which  she  could  appeal  for  as- 
sistance, when  needed,  which  was  often.  The 
librarian,  Charles  F.  Lummis,  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  had  vested  in  him  authority  suffi- 
cient, if  exercised,  to  control  the  affairs  and 
discipline  of  the  library.  His  absence  there- 
from, however,  made  necessary  its  exercise 
by  others,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  had 
an  uncertain  abiding  place,  sometimes  with 
the  director  of  study  and  research,  Dr.  C.  J. 
K.  Jones,  and  other  times  with  the  assistant 
librarian,  Miss  Celia  Gleason.  With  its  tran- 
sitory and  uncertain  abode,  there  was  no  per- 
son to  direct  her  when  direction  was  neces- 
sary, and  no  person  to  whom  appeal  could  be 
made  for  assistance  when  it  should  have  been 
made. 

"The  evidence  convinces  us  that  Miss  Celia 
Gleason  possesses  marked  ability,  is  diligent 
in  the  performance  of  her  duties,  and  that 
her  dismissal  from  the  library  force  would 
be  detrimental  to  its  best  interests,  but  it  does 
not  show  any  special  effort  on  her  part  to 
assist  Miss  Blandy  in  the  performance  of  her 
duties,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  she 
should  have  shown  more  concern  in  the  suc- 
cess of  Miss  Blandy's  work." 

New  York  City.  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  L.  During  the  month  of  January  181 
volumes  were  added  to  the  library's  collec- 
tion ;  the  number  of  readers  during  the 
month  was  194. 

New  York  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1908.)  The  record  of  the  library's  work 
during  the  year  is  thus  summarized :  Refer- 
ence branches,  added,  29,377  v.,  65,679  pm. ; 
total  available  for  readers  758,918  v.,  283,075 
pm. ;  visitors  and  readers  289,546;  212,701 
desk  applicants  consulted  905,030  v.  Print 
department  now  contains  68,285  prints ;  6457 
periodicals  currently  received.  Circulation 
department  total  680,244  v.,  making  the  total 
resources  of  the  library  1,722,237  pieces.  In 
the  circulation  department,  the  circulation  for 
home  use  was  6,504,402.  This  department  in- 
cludes in  all  39  branches.  Four  Carnegie 
branches  have  been  opened  during  the  year, 
making  a  total  of  28;  building  operations  are 
under  way  on  4  sites,  making  a  total  of  32 
sites  available  for  or  occupied  by  Carnegie 
buildings.  Total  expenditures  were  $832,- 
756.32,  of  which  $195,088.48  was  spent  for  the 
reference  department.  Of  reference  depart- 
ment expenditures,  $48,999.48  (25  per  cent.) 
were  for  books,  binding  and  periodicals,  $in,- 
864.76  (57  per  cent.)  for  salaries;  $34,224.24 
(17  per  cent.)  for  all  other  purposes.  Of 
circulation  department  expenditures  ($637,- 
667.84,  of  which  $577,880.64  came  from  the 
city  appropriation)  $203,652.98  (32  per  cent.) 
were  for  books ;  binding  and  periodicals 
$296,311.78  (46  per  cent.)  for  salaries;  $137,- 
703.08  (22  per  cent.)  for  all  other  purposes. 

The  report  is,  as  usual,  a  substantial  vol- 
ume and  covers  89  pages,  and  contains  illus- 


trations of  three  new  branches,  the  Epiphany, 
the  Morrisania  and  the  St.  Gabriel's  Park 
branches,  with  plans  of  each  branch.  The 
report  contains  also  full  statistical  tables 
and  records  a  vast  amount  of  accomplished 
work,  and  in  the  small  space  allotted  we 
cannot  here  do  justice  to  its  magnitude,  and 
can  only  urge  all  librarians,  as  we  did  in  sum- 
marizing the  equally  remarkable  report  of 
last  year,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
record  given  in  this  latest  directors'  report. 

Work  en  the  new  central  building  is  re- 
ported as  having  been  more  satisfactory  this 
last  year  than  in  the  year  preceding,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  fewer  labor  troubles.  A  new 
contract,  that  for  work,  has  been  let  —  work 
under  the  approaches,  contracts  for  stack 
work,  heating  and  ventilating,  plumbing,  in- 
terior finishing,  and  electric  equipment  shows 
rapid  progress,  and  may  be  said  to  be  prac- 
tically completed.  Preliminary  schedules  for 
the  contract  on  furniture  and  equipment  have 
been  completed,  and  the  architects  are  now  at 
work  on  preparation  of  the  drawings  and 
specifications  for  this  contract.  The  work  of 
each  department  should  be  given  careful  at- 
tention. Under  the  record  of  the  shelf  de- 
partment we  note  that  1203  volumes  and  148 
pamphlets  were  reclassified.  In  this  work  the 
largest  single  group  was  that  of  African  lan- 
guages ;  the  only  large  group  now  classified 
is  that  of  law  shelved  at  the  Lenox  branch 
and  numbering  about  15,000  volumes.  The 
number  of  volumes  newly  cataloged  was  22,- 
074  and  of  pamphlets  18,789;  in  addition  23,- 
779  volumes  of  serials,  journals,  etc.,  were 
cataloged  and  23,071  pamphlets ;  1766  current 
periodicals  are  indexed  and  in  addition  30 
periodicals  are  indexed  for  the  American 
Library  Association  co-operative  work.  The 
documents  department  received  9726  volumes, 
4732  pamphlets,  and  489  maps.  The  Oriental 
department  now  contains  a  total  of  11,506 
pieces.  The  Hebrew  department  now  con- 
tains about  16,000  volumes  and  pamphlets. 
The  total  collection  in  the  Slavonic  depart- 
ment numbers  10,987  pieces.  Interesting  gifts 
recorded  are  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Eames  of  nearly  300  volumes  in  African 
languages,  and  from  Mr.  Eames  there  were 
purchased  1400  volumes  relating  to  China, 
342  to  Africa,  and  234  to  Oceanica. 

The  report  of  the  circulation  department 
summarizes  the  progress  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Carnegie  branches,  and  records 
the  opening  of  the  four  new  Carnegie  build- 
ings. Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  artificial  lighting  for  the  branches, 
and  Mr.  L.  B.  Marks,  illuminating  engineer, 
has  worked  out  a  careful  scheme  which  has 
been  previously  partially  given  in  these  col- 
umns. The  circulation  for  the  year  shows  an 
increase  of  1,014,158  over  the  calendar  year 
1007  (of  this  increase  80,026  is  the  circulation 
of  the  three  branches  established  during 
1908)  ;  from  the  travelling  libraries  989,845 
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books   were  circulated.     The   circulation   of 
fiction,  60  per  cent.,  shows  an  apparent  in- 
crease over  last  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
last  year's  report  the  record  of  the  foreign 
circulation  was  given  separately.     The  staff 
of   the   circulating   department   includes   473 
persons;  the  work  of  the  training  class  from 
which  the  staff  is  recruited,  examinations  for 
promotion  held  for  members  of  the  staff  and 
the  publication  of  the  mineographed  library 
paper,    Staff  Nezvs,   are    all    reported   upon. 
No  changes  were  made  during  the  year  in 
the   six   branch    reading-rooms   selected    for 
Sunday     opening.      There     are     now     two 
branches   which  are   open    for   reading  pur- 
poses until  10  p.m.    The  interbranch  loans  or 
the  number  of  books  sent  from  branches  on 
request  of  readers  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
show  a  marked  increase;  the  books  received 
through    such   requests    during    1908  number 
46,075.     In  the  work  with   schools,  which  is 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Ed- 
win  White   Gaillard,   18  educational   institu- 
tions have  been  added  to  the  visiting  lists  of 
the  branches,   making  a  total   of  411.     The 
year's  record  of  work  with  the  children,  under 
the  supervision  of  Miss  Annie  Carroll  Moore, 
should  he  read  in  connection  with  last  year's 
report ;    four    new    children's    libraries    have 
been  opened  and  the  work  with  the  children 
at  five  branches  has  been   fully  or  partially 
reorganized.    In  all  there  are  40  points  of  ad- 
ministration for  the  children's  work,  includ- 
ing the  office  of  supervisor.     A  new  grade, 
that  of  children's  librarian,  has  been  created 
in  the  staff  of  the  children's  department ;  four 
assistants  in  children's  rooms  were  promoted 
to  this  grade  and  three  are  now  qualifying  for 
it.    Story  telling  has  been  given  a  more  defi- 
nite  place   in   the   general   scheme   of  work, 
keeping  three  main  objects  in  view:  "to  give 
the  rural  communities  a  wider  range  of  in- 
terests in  books ;  to  preserve  to  children  of 
foreign    parentage    the    traditions    and    folk- 
tales of  their  native  land ;  to  add  life  and  in- 
terest to  such  exhibitions  of  books  and  pic- 
tures as  may  be  placed  in  children's  rooms." 
On  Oct.  I  a  children's  librarian  with  an  es- 
tablished reputation  for  story  telling  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  to  carry  on  story  telling 
among   the   older   children.      Her    work   has 
had  gratifying  results. 

Some  idea  of  the  vitality  and  progressive- 
ness  of  this  department's  work  may  be  gained 
from  the  statement  that  at  "many  branches 
lines  of  children  wait  daily  for  admission  to 
a  room  already  crowded  to  its  full  capacity," 
and  that  "at  certain  branches  it  has  been 
necessary  to  limit  the  use  of  the  children's 
reference-  and  reading-room  to  the  hours  be- 
tween 6  and  8  o'clock,  and  at  times  to  limit 
each  child's  use  of  the  rooms  to  one  hour  in 
order  to  give  the  waiting  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  books  required  by  their 
home  work." 

In  commenting  on  the  work  of  other  de- 


partments it  should  be  noted  that  the  collec- 
tion of  books  for  the  blind  has  almost  out- 
grown its  quarters,  and  now  numbers  3394 
volumes  and  2975  pieces  of  music ;  there  are 
751  registered  blind  readers;  from  the  book- 
order  department  there  have  been  ordered 
and  distributed  in  round  numbers  175,000 
volumes ;  100,000  magazines  for  numbers  to 
complete  volumes  for  binding  have  been 
sorted,  and  the  binding  and  distribution  of 
4000  volumes  has  been  superintended.  In- 
ventory at  the  various  branches  shows  a  net 
loss  of  4687,  as  against  3859  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1907. 

Hamilton  Fish  Branch.    The  Hamilton 

Fish  Park  Branch  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  at  388  East  Houston  street,  was 
opened  with  formal  exercises  on  Feb.  26. 
The  board  of  trustees  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  and  the  city  by 
President  P.  F.  McGowan,  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Addresses  were  also  made  by  the 
Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  and  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings, 
director  of  the  library,  and  music  was  fur- 
nished by  Miss  Elizabeth  Mandelkern  on  the 
piano  and  Mr.  Samuel  Ullman  on  the  violin. 

The  library  opens  with  about  12,000  vol- 
umes on  its  shelves,  about  rooo  of  which  are 
in  the  Hungarian  language,  including  a  nota- 
ble gift  of  800  volumes  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Hungary,  through  Count  Apponyi, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

New  York  Society  L.  The  building  in 
University  Place,  between  i2th  and  I3th 
streets,  which  has  long  been  the  home  of  the 
New  York  Society  Library,  is  to  be  sold,  and 
a  more  convenient  site  purchased.  Although 
the  change  has  been  contemplated  for  some 
time,  it  was  only  recently  that  the  board  of 
trustees  took  definite  action  on  the  subject. 
It  is  understood  that  a  site  in  44th  street, 
near  Fifth  avenue,  is  being  considered  as  a 
suitable  one  for  the  library. 

Niles,  Ohio,  has  a  population  of  between 
7000  and  8000.  Sept.  I,  1908,  a  public  library 
was  organized ;  on  Oct.  9  the  library  was 
opened  for  circulation ;  on  Feb.  9  the  regis- 
tration numbered  1130,  over  14  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population  and  20  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  over  six  years  of  age;  the  daily 
circulation  averages  175,  with  a  good  reading 
room  attendance. 

Ontario,  Canada.  The  "Report  upon  pub- 
lic libraries,  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  the 
year  1908,"  by  Inspector  T.  W.  H.  Leavitt,  is 
on  the  same  lines  as  his  report  of  last  year. 
Notes  are  giveji  on  the  work  of  the  Ontario 
Library  Association  and  on  library  institutes 
held  at  Brantford,  at  Chatham  and  at  Ni- 
agara Falls.  The  first  volume  of  the  Cana- 
dian Heroes  Series,  "The  story  of  Isaac 
Brock,"  by  Walter  R.  Nursey,  published  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Ontario  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  made  its  appearance.  The  ser- 
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vices  of  a  children's  librarian  for  special  chil- 
dren's work  have  been  secured  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education. 

She  has  visited  and  organized  children's 
work  in  17  libraries.  A  large  number  of 
travelling  libraries  has  been  loaned  by  the 
Education  Department  to  the  Canadian  Read- 
ing Camp  Association.  The  publication  of  a 
quarterly  Bulletin,  to  replace  the  Annual  lists 
formerly  issued,  has  been  inaugurated.  Much 
has  been  done  in  the  development  of  the 
travelling  library  system ;  the  number  of  trav- 
elling libraries  has  been  increased  to  150,  the 
books  in  the  cases  numbering  7750.  Tables 
are  given  showing  the  locality  of  every  public 
and  free  library  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

San  Francisco.  Mechanics'  Institute  L. 
The  directors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
have  accepted  the  .plans  for  a  new  library 
building.  The  building  will  be  erected  on 
Post  street  between  Montgomery  and  Kearny. 

The  front  will  be  of  white  Manti  sand- 
stone. The  first  floor,  intended  for  stores, 
will  have  stone  columns  and  plate  glass  front, 
with  a  spacious  entrance  to  the  library  and 
offices  on  the  upper  floors,  on  the  easterly  end 
of  the  structure. 

The  second  and  third  floors  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  the  library,  reading  and  chess 
rooms,  offices  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and 
rooms  for  the  directors'  offices. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.  It  is  stated  that 
through  joint  subscription  arrangements  be- 
tween the  University  of  Washington  and  the 
Seattle  Public  Library,  affecting  about  600 
publications,  $118.53  has  been  saved  this  year, 
and  further  efforts  in  the  same  direction  are 
for  union  arrangements  on  cloth-bound  books. 

Through  the  new  plan  both  parties  to  the 
agreement  compare  lists  of  periodicals,  and 
such  as  one  subscribes  for  the  other  will  not. 
The  agreement  applies  principally  to  technical 
and  scientific  works,  which  are  expensive  and 
for  which  there  is  little  demand  at  the  public 
library.  The  plan  touching  periodicals  will 
be  tried  out  for  this  year,  and  if  it  results 
satisfactorily  the  field  of  economy  will  be 
projected  into  cloth  bound  books  of  a  similar 
nature,  where  a  larger  saving  can  be  effected. 
Card  catalogs  of  the  books  and  periodicals 
will  be  kept  at  the  public  library  and  the  fact 
noted  thereon  that  the  publications  or  books 
will  be  available  at  the  University  library. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  The  new  For- 
est Park  branch  library  was  opened  Feb.  17. 
to  the  public  in  an  informal  manner,  but  over 
2000  persons  visited  the  building. 

University  of  North  Carolina  L.  (Rpt.  — 
year  ending  Aug.  14,  1908.)  Added  2462; 
total  50,025.  Issued  9863  (books  loaned  for 
two  weeks)  ;  queries  posted  for  debate  35 ; 
references  posted  for  debate  621.  No.  of 
borrowers  850.  Receipts  $10,656.44;  expenses 
$9147.09  (books  $3804.35,  salaries  $2350,  light, 
heat  and  janitor  $425,  periodicals  $639.03). 


The  record  of  the  year  is  chiefly  notable 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  building,  the  total 
cost  of  which  was  $58,971.29,  and  the  receipt 
of  the  first  annual  income  from  the  library 
endowment  fund.  The  building  was  finished 
late  in  August,  1907 ;  the  moving  of  the  books 
was  begun  Aug.  i6th,  before  the  building  and 
stack  equipment  were  completed.  The  work 
was  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
library  was  opened  for  regular  service  on 
Sept.  30th.  Considerable  systematization  of 
the  administration  has  been  developed  and 
effectively  carried  out  during  the  year.  There 
were  2462  volumes  received  and  cataloged. 
The  periodical  collection  is  being  markedly 
built  up. 

"In  order  that  those  preparing  to  teach  and 
those  already  teaching  might  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  management  of  school 
libraries,  the  library  offered,  during  the  sum- 
mer school  and  offers  in  the  regular  term,  a 
course  in  the  selection  of  books,  debate  and 
reference  helps,  reading  lists,  classification, 
indexing,  cataloging,  etc.  In  offering  this 
course,  the  library  hopes  to  aid  in  the  general 
movement  for  better  library  training  and 
facilities  in  the  state." 

A  special  reading  room  was  set  apart  for 
the  faculty,  and  several  recommendations 
were  submitted  by  the  librarian  covering  mat- 
ters of  lighting,  heat  and  furnishing,  with  a 
suggestion  that  a  special  appropriation  of 
$2500  be  given  the  library  to  complete  and 
bind  what  is  known  as  its  Mitchell  collection. 

Virginia.  School  libraries.  The  last  gen- 
eral assembly  made  an  appropriation  of  $5000 
for  school  libraries.  The  department  of  pub- 
lic instruction  has  made  up  the  list  of  books 
to  go  into  these  libraries  to  be  furnished  to 
the  public  schools,  and  in  the  last  few  days 
these  have  been  mailed  to  the  school  author- 
ities. Within  the  last  two  days  eight  applica- 
tions have  been  received  for  these  libraries. 
Under  the  la\v  the  patrons  of  the  schools 
have  to  subscribe  $15  and  the  school  boards 
have  to  provide  a  like  amount,  to  this  being 
added  $10  by  the  state,  making  a  total  of  $40. 
In  this  way  the  books  are  provided,  and 
after  one  set  has  been  completed  and  read 
by  all  the  persons  who  may  desire  —  the 
books  being  restricted  to  the  patrons  of  the 
schools  —  they  are  to  be  exchanged  for  an- 
other set.  In  this  way  all  the  books  will  be 
available  to  the  schools. 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (Rpt— year  1908.) 
Added  2282;  total  21,556.  Issued,  home  use 
171,487  (circulation  of  engine  houses  books, 
2988,  not  counted  in  circulation).  New  read- 
ers 2979;  total  registration  in  new  building 
20,279.  Receipts  $16,093.12;  expenses  $15,- 
359-93  (books  $2022.13;  binding  $1147.73,  fuel 
$491.66,  light  $723.14). 

The  library  has  in  attendance  and  use  kept 
abreast  of  the  city's  rapid  growth.  "Large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  technical 
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books  and  especially  to  those  referring  to  the 
industries  represented  in  the  city,  or  to  sub- 
jects taken  up  in  the  night  schools  or  trade 
schools  or  special  courses."  The  juvenile  de- 
partment shows  a  circulation  for  the  year  of 
45,330.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  school  work  and  a  larger  percentage  of 
non-fiction  and  books  desired  for  study  lias 
been  circulated.  In  the  newspaper  reading- 
room  there  are  100  newspapers  on  file,  of 
which  27  are  of  a  technical  nature."  Through 
the  teachers'  room  and  the  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation we  have  reached  the  large  corps  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city." 

FOREIGN 

Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (38th  rpt.  — year 
ending  Aug.  12,  1908.)  Added  7169;  total 
150,882,  distributed  among  the  central  refer- 
ence, central  lending,  15  branches  and  a  trav- 
elling library  department.  Issued,  home  use 
826,810. 

Three  hundred  and  eleven  Braille  books 
have  been  issued  to  blind  readers  and  2035  v. 
of  music  scores  have  been  used  by  borrowers. 

The  catalog  of  books  on  the  fine  arts  men- 
tioned in  the  last  report  of  the  library  as 
nearing  completion  is  now  finished.  Two  of 
the  largest  evening  branch  libraries  and  read- 
ing rooms  have  been  opened  during  the  whole 
of  the  day.  This  experiment  is  being  tried 
for  one  year,  and  if  satisfactory  will  be  made 
permanent. 

Contracts  for  a  new  building  for  one  of  the 
branches  have  been  let,  and  work  will  be 
begun  early  in  the  autumn. 

Cairo,  Egypt.  It  is  stated  in  the  Athcnaum 
for  Feb.  6  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have 
given  over  300  volumes  of  their  publications 
in  English  literature  towards  the  library  of 
the  new  Egyptian  University.  A  gift  of  50 
volumes  also  was  received  from  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

Hamp 'Stead  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  An  extension  of 
the  central  library  was  opened  on  Jan.  i. 
This  extension  has  cost  £2500,  towards  which 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  offered  to  give  £1000,  pro- 
vided the  remainder  is  contributed  volun- 
tarily. 

Kilkenny,  Ireland.  The  foundation  stone 
of  the  Carnegie  Public  library  was  laid  on 
Jan.  19. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BROWN,  Zaidee.     Directions  for  the  librarian 
of  a  small  library.     (New  York  State  Edu- 
cation Dept,  Division  of  Educational   Ex- 
tension.)    Albany,  1909.    22  p.  O. 
This   little  pamphlet  is  a  practical   guide- 
book for  inexperienced  librarians  to  aid  them 
in    administering    their   libraries.      It    is    not 
intended  as  a  manual  for  the  organization  of 
small  libraries  by  persons  not  experienced  in 
library  work,  but  as  a  guide  to  be  left  in  a 
library    already    organized    by    some    experi- 


enced person.  It  has  been  especially  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  library  organizers 
in  New  York  state,  and  the  methods  sug- 
gested are  intended  primarily  for  libraries  of 
a  few  hundred  volumes  that  are  not  expected 
in  the  future  to  exceed  about  2000  volumes. 
The  pamphlet  is  supposed  to  be  annotated  to 
meet  the  changes  in  methods  and  size  of  a 
library. 

The  points  covered  are  book  selection,  book 
ordering,  accessioning,  pasting  and  labelling, 
classification,  catalogs,  inventory,  withdrawals 
and  replacements,  statistics  of  circulation, 
pamphlets,  annual  report. 

WILLIAMS,  H.  R.    Branch  libraries  for  rural 
schools.     (In  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Education,  Jan.  7,  1909.    69:  10-12.) 
Tells    of  the  plan    that   is   carried   out    in 
towns  of  Dover  and  Foxcroft,  Maine,  where- 
by the  rural  mail  drivers  are  used  for  trans- 
porting travelling  library  boxes  to  the  rural 
schools.     Several  lists  of  books  for  the  un- 
graded country  schools  are  given. 

Ottts  anfc  Bequests 


Belchertown,  Mass.  Clapp  Memorial  L. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  Dwight  Parker  Clapp 
a  bequest  of  $1000  is  left  to  the  library. 

Castine,  Maine.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Witherle  a  fund  of  $12.000  is 
left  to  the  town  to  be  expended  in  construct- 
ing a  free  public  library  building  on  a  lot 
now  owned  by  the  town.  It  is  to  be  known 
as  the  George  H.  Witherle  Library  or  the 
Witherle  Library,  as  the  trustees  may  des- 
ignate. 

Hick-man  (Ky.)  Carnegie  L.  Gen.  H.  A. 
Tyler  has  agreed  to  give  $1000  to  buy  books 
for  the  library  provided  that  a  like  amount 
is  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Hickman.  This 
sum  has  been  nearly  raised ;  the  subscription 
list  shows  $800,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  remaining  $200  will  be  raised  in  a  short 
time. 

Rock  Island,  III.  Augustana  College.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  C.  A.  Denkmann  have  informed  President 

G.  A.  Andreen  of  Augustana  College  that  it  is 
their  intention  to  donate  to  the  institution  a 
library  building  as  a  memorial  to  their  pa- 
rents, which  will  not  cost  less  than  $100,000. 

Builaing  operations  are  to  begin  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible,  and  an  effort  is  to  be  made 
to  have  the  building  entirely  completed  and 
opened  by  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the 
SOth  anniversary  celebration  of  the  College 
in  June,  1910. 

University  of  Chicago.  Harper  Memorial 
L.  Sufficient  funds  have  been  collected  for 
building  a  memorial  library  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  late  William  R.  Harper.  The 
movement  was  started  by  John  D.  Rockfeller 
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soon  after  the  death  of  the  late  president  of 
the  university,  and  secured  so  much  support 
that  large  subscriptions  began  to  pour  in. 
Then  Mr.  Rockefeller  announced  that  he 
would  give  $3  for  every  dollar  raised  by 
the  committee  up  to  $600,000.  The  fund  by 
this  time  had  reached  the  $100,000  mark. 
The  time  limit  set  by  Mr.  Rockfeller  was  Oct. 
I,  1908.  Owing  to  the  stringency  in  the  money 
market  at  that  time  Mr.  Rockfeller  extended 
the  limit  one  year,  making  the  time  Oct.  i, 
1909.  The  last  day  of  1908  found  the  fund 
lacked  only  $20,000  of  being  complete.  This 
has  since  been  pledged,  and  the  necessary 
amount  is  now  on  hand. 

The  amount  raised  by  the  university  offi- 
cials is  $214,000,  and  with  the  completion 
of  the  $200,000  the  $600,000  offered  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  assured,  making  a  total  of 
$614,000.  This  money  will  earn  $56,000  in- 
terest before  the  building  is  finished.  Later 
in  the  year  the  university  is  to  receive  another 
donation,  which  will  be  $40,000,  making  the 
total  endowment  for  the  library  $910,000. 

The  plans  for  the  building  are  finished  and 
the  cost  of  erection  is  estimated  at  $600,000. 
The  remaining  $310,000  will  be  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  equipment  of  the  building. 

Yonkers  (N.  F.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Erwin  Saunders  the  sum  of  $50,000  is 
bequeathed  to  the  library  as  a  permanent 
endowment,  to  be  kept  intact  and  invested  as 
will  hereafter  be  provided  separate  from  all 
other  funds.  It  will  be  known  as  The  Saun- 
ders book  fund,  and  its  net  income  will  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  of  all  kinds 
(except  those  known  as  novels  or  writings  of 
fiction,  including  the  so-called  historical 
novel),  but  primarily  to  the  purchase  of 
technical  books  relating  to  all  the  mechanical 
trades  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Yonkers  for 
the  benefit  of  artisans  and  workers  therein, 
and  also  to  the  purchase  of  books  on  other 
scientific  subjects,  for  which  there  shall  be 
reasonable  demand. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS 

February 
(Jncreases    in    italics) 

i.  Library  Building,  Greenville,     Ala $10,000 

Missouri  Valley,  la,..  10,000 

Port  Arthur,  Ontario.  30,000 
Carbon      County      (at 

Rawlins),    Wyo 10,000 

"  St.    Joseph,    Mo. 

(branch    bldg.~) 25,000 

Summit,   N.   J 17. 5°° 

Sutton.    Neb 5,000 

West  End,  Ala. 10,000 

13.            •               "           Burr  Oak,  Mich 5,ooo 

Cincinnati,       O.        (3 

branch   bldgs.) 100,000 

Dozvnpatrick,  Ire £66 

El   Centro,   Calif $10,000 

Goldfield,    Nev 20,000 

Grand  Valley,  Ont...  7.5°o 

Marion,   111 18,000 

Mound    Bayou,    Miss.  4,000 

National   City,  Calif. .  10,000 

Perry,   Okla 10,000 

Preston.    Ont 10,000 

Rockwell    City.    Iowa.  500 

15.                          -           Oklahoma   City,  Okla.  10,000 


Total  for   U.   S.  and  Canada: 

1 6  new    gifts   for   buildings $187,000 

4  increases  to  previous  gifts  (including  4 

new  buildings 135.500 

Total   for   United  Kingdom: 

i   increase   to   previous  gift £330 

Total  for  month: 

1 6  new    gifts    for    buildings, 

5  increases   (incl.  4  new  bldgs.,) 

$322,830 

(20    new    buildings    in    all.) 

atbrartang 

ACKLEY,  Miss  Gabriella,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  librarian  at  the  Carnegie  Public 
Library  in  Watertown.  Miss  Ackley  has 
held  a  similar  position  in  Oconomowoc, 
Oconto,  Eau  Claire  and  Kenosha. 

SEAVKRNS,  Georgia  E.,  who  for  28  years 
was  an  attendant  at  the  Public  Library  of 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  died  on  February  18. 

SHERMAN,  Miss  Rose,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Radcliffe  College  Library  in 
the  place  of  Miss  Caroline  Farley,  who  re- 
signed* recently.  Miss  Sherman  graduated 
from  Radcliffe  and  later  took  the  library 
course  at  Simmons  College.  Before  she  ac- 
cepted the  position  at  Radcliffe  she  was 
librarian  of  the  Narragansett  Library  Associ- 
ation at  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island. 

Wright,  Miss  Jane,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position  of  librarian-in-charge  of  the  Art 
department  of  the  Princeton  University  li- 
brary. 

Cataloging  ano  Classification 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE  DE  LA  FRANCE.  Table  alpha- 
betique  de  la  Bibliographic  de  la  France 
annee,  1908.  (Journal  General  de  I'imprin- 
nerie  et  de  la  librairie,  Supplement  a  la 
Bibliographic  de  la  France,  no.  5,  du  29 
Janvier  1909.) 

BOSTON   PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     Catalogue  of  the 
Allen  A.  Brown  collection  of  music,  v.   i, 
pt.  3.     Bost.,  1909.     F. 
This  third  volume  covers  Concertos  —  For 

in  the  alphabet,  and  pages  from  289-432.    The 

price  is  $i  per  part. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY,  Pittsburgh.  Catalogue  of 
books  in  the  children's  department.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  Carnegie  Library,  1909.  604  p. 
O.  pap.,  75  c. 

This  catalog  covers  about  25,000  books.  It 
has  been  designed  to  help  the  children  who 
use  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  also  prove  helpful  in 
the  selection  of  juvenile  reading  by  mothers, 
teachers  and  librarians. 

The  catalog  is  the  joint  work  of  the  Catalog 
department  and  the  Children's  department  of 
the  library,  the  latter  being  responsible  for 
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the  selection,  the  former  for  the  bibliographi- 
cal work.  The  catalog  is  in  three  alphabets, 
authors,  subjects  and  titles.  The  selection 
seems  estimable,  and'  is  based  on  10  years'  of 
concientious  study  of  literature  for  children  ; 
and  in  its  judicious  inclusion  and  exclusion 
are  the  evident  results  of  expert  work  and  ob- 
servation. 

In  the  compilation  of  the  catalog,  a  tenta- 
tive list  of  fiction  was  drawn  up  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  number  of  experts  in  library  work 
for  approval,  the  selection  of  scientific  and 
technical  subjects  was  also  submitted  for 
expert  approval.  The  annotations  are  excel- 
lent and  are  for  use  by  the  children.  They 
are  couched  in  simple,  concise  language  and 
convey  a  mental  picture  of  the  book  described. 

Books  published  in  1908,  reference  books, 
magazines,  unbound  picture  books  and  books 
in  foreign  languages  have  been  omitted  also 
books  have  been  omitted  that  would  have 
been  included  were  they  still  in  print.  As- 
terisks are  used  to  note  best  reading  except 
in  the  case  of  miscellaneous  collections  of  po- 
etry. The  subject  index  does  not  cover  cer- 
tain important  subjects  and  these  omissions 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  suitable  juvenile  litera- 
ture on  these  subjects. 


,  C.  P.  List  of  books  for  free  high 
school  libraries  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin, with  instructions  for  cataloging. 
Madison,  Democrat  Printing  Co.,  1909. 
187  p.  O. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet,  as  stated  in 
the  preface,  is  to  give  specific  directions  for 
the  cataloging  of  the  books  included  in  the 
"List  of  books  for  free  high  school  libra- 
ries" which  was  sent  out  by  the  Department 
of  Education  to  school  boards  under  date  of 
July  i,  1908.  The  cataloging  rules  are  con- 
cisely and  clearly  stated,  a  scheme  of  subject 
headings  is  included  with  samples  of  catalog- 
ing cards. 

CATALOGO  della  biblioteca  del.  r.  istituto  nau- 
tico  Cristoforo  Colombo  in  Camogli.  Rec- 
co,  tip.  Nicolosio  da  Recco,  1908.  103  p.  8°. 

CATALOGUE  de  la  bibliotheque  de  feu  le  due 
D.  Mario  Massino  de  Rignano.  Rome, 
Rossi,  1909.  179  p.  8°,  fig. 

NEWARK  (N.  J.)  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Read- 
ing for  pleasure  and  profit  ;  a  list  of  certain 
books  which  young  people  find  entertaining, 
being  chiefly  books  which  older  readers 
enjoyed  when  they  were  young;  published 
for  high  school  students  and  other  readers. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  1909.  16  p.  D. 
This  list  was  compiled  several  years  ago 

by  the  High  School  instructors  and  has  since 

been  often  revised  and  changed. 
The    division    into    eight    parts    has    been 

made  fcr  convenience  in  suggesting  books  to 


pupils  from  14  to  18  years  of  age  in  the  sev- 
eral high  school  grades. 

RUGBY    (£NG.)    PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     Catalogue 
of  books  in  the  lending  and  reference  de- 
partments; comp.  by  J.  W.  Kenning.     1909. 
loo  p.  6d. 
Dictionary   catalog  printed   in   double   col- 

umns.     Brief    entries.      Arrangement    under 

subject  headings  is  by  title. 

SEATTLE  (WASH.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Subject 
list  of  Catholic  books  in  the  Seattle  Pub- 
lic Library;  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  Seattle  Coun- 
cil no.  676.  Seattle  Wash.,  1009.  45  p.  O. 

Arranged   by   classes   as   provided   by   the 
Dewey  system. 


AMERICAN     HISTORY.       Bradford,     Thomas 

Lindsley.    Bibliographer's  manual  of  Amer- 

ican history,  containing  an  account  of  all 

state,  territory.,  town  and  county  histories 

relating   to    the    United    States    of   North 

America,    with    verbatim    copies    of    their 

titles  and  useful  bibliographical  notes,  to- 

gether with  the  prices  at  which  they  have 

been  sold  for  the  last  40  years,  and  with 

an  exhaustive  index  by  titles  and  an  index 

by  states  ;  the  whole  forming  an  invaluable 

reference  for  the  use  of  the  librarian,  the 

historian,  the  collector  and  the  bookseller; 

ed.   and   rev.  by   Stan   V.   Henkels.     v.   3, 

M-Q,   nos.   3104-4527.     Philadelphia,    Stan 

V.  Henkels  &  Co.,  1908.    314  p.  O. 

The   first   volume    of   this    work   was    re- 

viewed in  L.  j.  for  December,  1907.     Among 

the    rarities    described,    with    auction    prices 

given,  in  this  third  volume  are:  Capt.  Hugh 

McCall's   "History  of   Georgia,"   Francis   X. 

Martin's   "History  of  Louisiana,"  John   Ma- 

son's "Brief  history  of  the  Pequot  War,"  Cot- 

ton Mather's  "Decennium  Luctuosum,"  "Late 

memorable  providences,"  "Magnalia  Christi," 

"Americana    and    wonders    of   the    invisible 

world,"  Increase  Mather's  "Brief  history  of 

the  war  with  the  Indians,"  and  "Relation  of 

the   troubles   which   have  happened   in   New 

England,"  Correlis  Melyn's  "Breeden-Raedt; 

or,  homely  advice,"  one  of  the  rarest  of  early 

New  York  items;  John  G.  Whittier's  "His- 

tory of  Haverhill,"  Nathaniel  Morton's  "New 

England's  memorial,"  Thomas  Morton's  "New 

England    Canaan,"    G.    Mourt's    "Relation," 

which  has  fetched  $700  at  auction  ;  "Brief  and 

true  narration  of  the  late  wars  risen  in  New 

England,"    "New    England's    ensigns."   "Ne\v 

England's  years,"  "News  from  New  England," 

"Secret  works  of  a  cruel  people,"  Joost  Hart- 
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ger's  "Beschrijvinghe,"  one  of  the  first  and 
scarcest  works  on  New  Netherland;  Samuel 
Penhallow's  "History  of  the  wars  of  New 
England,"  Beauchamp  Plantagenet's  "De- 
scription of  the  province  of  New  Albion," 
which  fetched  $300  at  the  Barlow  sale,  and 
Peter  C.  Plockhoy's  "Kort  en  Klaer,"  which 
brought  $420  at  Governor  Pennypacker's  sale. 
A  large  number  of  the  other  items  are  un- 
priced, though  the  work,  on  the  title-page, 
purports  to  give  the  auction  prices  of  each 
item. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA.  Pro- 
ceedings and  papers,  v.  2,  1907-1908.  New 
York,  printed  for  the  Society,  1908.  157  p. 
O. 

Contains  officers  'and  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  committees  and  list  of  members ;  also 
the  proceedings  of  the  sixth  meeting  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C.  The  papers  include:  The  first 
presses  of  South  Carolina,  by  A.  S.  Salley, 
Jr. ;  Eighteenth  century  presses  in  Tennessee, 
by  Edwin  Wiley;  History  and  progress  of 
collecting  material  for  a  bibliography  of  Con- 
necticut, by  G.  S.  Godard;  The  international 
catalogue  of  scientific  literature,  by  Dr.  Cyrus 
Adler  and  L.  C.  Gunnell ;  Indexing  of  period- 
ical literature  and  the  work  of  Concilium 
Bibliographicum,  by  A.  L.  Voge;  The  con- 
tributions of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  bibliography  of  science,  by  W. 
H.  Beal  and  E.  Lucy  Ogden.  The  volume  is 
uniform  with  preceding  volumes  issued  by 
the  Society  and  displays  equal  topographical 
excellence. 

CATHOLIC  LITERATURE.  Catalogo  della  biblio- 
teca  cattolica  circolante  in  varie  lingue 
[del]  monastero  di  Maria  Riparatrice  in 
Roma.  Roma,  tip.  propaganda  Fide,  1908- 
09.  79  P-  8°. 

DANTE'S  PARADISE.  Vernon,  W.  Warren. 
Readings  en  the  Paradiso  of  Dante  chief- 
ly based  on  the  commentary  of  Benvenuto 
da  Imola ;  with  an  introd.  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  2d  ed.,  rev.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 
1909.  2  v.,  100+517;  7+569  p.  plans,  D. 
cl.,  $4  net. 

"Authors  and  editions  quoted."     (23  p.) 
EARTHQUAKES  AND  VOLCANOES.  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library.    Earthquakes  and  volcanoes;  a 
list  of  books  with  reference  to  periodicals 
in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.     Brooklyn 
Pub.  Lib.,  1909.    Ed.  2  enl.    28  p.  S. 
The  list  includes  the  books  and  a  selection 
from  the  magazine  literature  in  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library.     The  arrangement  is  alpha- 
phabetical  by  authors  under  the  following  di- 
visions:  bibliographies,  p.  3-5;  books,  p.  5-15; 
magazine  article,  p.  16-28. 


GERMAN  ART,  MODERN.    Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.     Exhibition  of  contemporary  Ger- 
man art.    List  of  books  and  periodicals  re- 
lating to  modern  German  art  and  artists  in 
the  library  of  the  museum.    N.  Y.,  printed 
for  the  museum,  1909.    30  p.  O. 
This    pamphlet    should    prove    a    welcome 
guide  to  all  art  students  and  to  all  interested 
in  modern  art,  especially  to  those  who  have 
attended  the   remarkable   exhibition   of  con- 
temporary German  art  recently  held  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

GOVERNMENT  BY  COMMISSION.  Reference  list. 
(In  Rockford,  111.,  Public  Library  Bulletin, 
February,  p.  7-8.) 

GRIEG,  E.  H.  Fifty  songs;  ed.  by  H.  T. 
Finck  for  high  voice.  Bost,  Oliver  Ditson 
Co.,  [1909.]  c.  '08.  28+160  p.  por.  (Q. 
(Musicians'  lib.,  v.  34.)  cl.,  $2.50;  pap., 
$1.50. 
Contains  a  bibliography. 

—  Larger  piano  compositions  ed.  by  Ber- 
tha Feiring  Tapper.  Bost.,  Oliver  Ditson 
Co.,  [1909.]  c.  '08.  10+150  p.  por. 
iQ.  (Musicians'  lib.,  v.  35.)  cl.,  $2.50;  pap., 
$1.50. 
Contains  a  bibliography. 

HENNIG,  G.  Zehn  jahre  bibliothek-arbeit ; 
geschichte  einer  arbeiter  bibliothek;  ein 
wegweiser  fur  bibliothek-verwaltungen. 
Leipzig,  Leipziger  Buchdruckerei,  1908.  In 
8  v.  39  P.  Pi  O.  50  fr. 

HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES.  Griffin,  A.  P.  C.  Bib- 
liography of  American  historical  societies 
(the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada).  Ed  2,  rev.  and  enl.  Wash., 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  1907. 
INCUNABULA.  Olschki,  Leo  S.  Incunabula 
typographica :  nouvelle  collection  d'incuna- 
bles,  soigneusement  decrits  et  mis  en  vente ; 
catalogue  68.  Florence,  Olschki  (Aldino), 
1909.  240  p.  fig.  8°. 

ITALIAN  PAINTING.    Jewett,  L.  R.    History  of 
Italian  painting.  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  1908. 
104  p.  O.  (Mount  Holyoke  College,  Depart- 
ment of  Art,  course  vn.  and  vm.) 
Lists  and  classifies  Italian  paintings  giving 
references    to    books    and    periodicals.      In- 
tended as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  photographs 
and  books. 

LINCOLN,  Abraham.  Classified  list  of  books 
in  the  [Worcester]  library  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  (In  Worcester  (Mass.)  Free 
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Public  Library  Bulletin,  February,  p.  16- 
26.) 

A  list  of  books  and  magazine  articles  on 

Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  library  (Denver, 
Colo.,  Public  Library  Bulletin,  special  se- 
ries, no.  i,  February.)  10  p. 

Lowell  (Mass.)  City  Library.    Abraham 

Lincoln ;  a  list  of  Lincoln's  writings  and 
works  relating  to  Lincoln  in  the  Lowell 
City  Library.  Lowell  (Mass.)  City  Li- 
brary. 18  p.  S. 

[Reading  list  on  Abraham  Lincoln.]    (In 

Cambridge  Public  Library  Bulletin,  v.  14, 
no.  2,  February,  p.  25-36.) 

[Reference    list.]      (In    Grand    Rapids 

(111.)  Public  Library  Bulletin,  January,  p. 
24-27.) 

[Special  reading  list.]   (In  Decatur  (111.) 

Free  Public  Library  Quarterly  Bulletin, 
October-December,  1908.  v.  2,  no.  8.  p. 
57-59-) 

Special  reading  list.     (In  Salem  (Mass.) 

Public  Library  Bulletin,  February,  p.  78- 
80.) 

LYONS  (FRANCE)..  Literary  history.  Bau- 
drier,  Henri.  Bibliographic  lyonnaise; 
recherches  sur  les  imprimeurs,  libraires, 
relieurs,  et  fondeurs  de  lettres  de  Lyon  au 
xvie  siecle.  7lh  series.  Paris,  Picard,  1908. 
In  8  v.  455  p.  fig:  and  pi.  20  fr. 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE.  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Portland.  List  of  practical  books 
on  machine  shop  practice,  formerly  work 
and  electricity.  1909.  33  p.  T. 

MANUSCRIPTS.  Benvenuti  doit,  Ed.  I  mano- 
scritti  della  biblioteca  civico  di  Rovereto 
discritti.  pt.  I  (300,  400,  500,  600).  Rev- 
ereto,  tip.  Roveretana,  ditta  V.  Sottochiesa, 
1908.  39  P.  8°. 

Cabaton,  Antoine.  Bibliotheque  nation- 
ale;  department  des  manuscrits.  Catalogue 
sommaire  des  manuscrits  sanscrits  et  palis. 
ii.  Paris,  Leroux,  1908.  In  8  v.  195  p.  6  fr. 

MISSIONS   AND   MISSIONARIES.      [Reading  list 
on  missions.]    (In  Carnegie  Library  of  At- 
lanta Monthly  Bulletin,  January,  p.  5-12.) 
Music.     San  Francisco  (Cal.)   P.  L.     Music 

catalogue.    San  Francisco,  1909.    16  p.  O. 
PERIODICAL   LITERATURE.     Severance,    H.    O., 
and  Walsh,  C.  H.    A  guide  to  the  current 
periodicals  and  serials  of  the  United  States 


and  Canada,  1909.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
Wahr,  1908,  [1906.]  [Ed.  2.]  435  p.  O. 
In  preparing  the  second  edition  of  the 
guide,  through  the  co-operation  of  Charles 
Harper  Walsh,  of  the  Copyright  Office,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  compiler  has  been  en- 
abled to  have  the  guide  checked  by  the  card 
index  of  current  periodicals  received  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  by  the  "Handbook 
of  learned  societies"  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. From  the  former  list  1146  new  titles 
were  added;  from  the  latter  210;  from  other 
sources  910,  making  the  total  number  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  present  edition  of  the  Guide 
2266  titles.  The  Guide  now  contains  more 
than  10,000  titles.  As  it  seems  impractical  to 
issue  an  edition  of  the  Guide  every  year,  it  is 
hoped  to  issue  a  supplement  in  1909  giving 
new  titles  and  noting  those  which  have  sus- 
pended publication  or  the  names  of  which 
have  been  changed.  In  the  fall  of  1910  it  is 
planned  to  bring  out  the  third  edition  of  this 
useful  work.  The  first  edition  of  the  Guide 
is  reviewed  in  L.  j.,  July,  1907. 
Wisconsin  Library  Commission.  Cur- 
rent events  index;  cumulative  guide  to  ma- 
terial in  newspapers ;  annual  for  1908.  46  p. 
O. 

The  terms  of  subscription  for  the  Current 
Events  Index  are  $3  per  annum.  It  is  dis- 
tributed free  of  charge  to  Wisconsin  libraries 
and  high  schools.  It  is  issued  quarterly,  the 
fourth  issue  for  the  year  being  cumulated 
and  serving  as  an  index  to  newspapers  for 
the  entire  year. 

For  convenience  of  consultation  Wisconsin 
happenings  are  grouped  under  separate  alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

PERIODICALS  AND  NEWSPAPERS.  [Special  read- 
ing list.]  (In  Somerville  (Mass.)  Public 
Library,  Library  Bulletin,  January,  1909. 
P.  7-12.) 

POE,  Edgar  Allan.     Columbia  University  Li- 
brary.   Material  by  and  about  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  Columbia 
University.    18  p.  1909. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-five  titles,  in  which 

number    periodical     articles     are     included. 

There  are  a  few  brief  notes. 

PROGRESSIVE  TAXATION.  Seligman,  E.  R.  A. 
Progressive  taxation  in  theory  and  practice. 
Second  edition.  (American  Economic  As- 
sociation Quarterly,  Dec.  2,  1908.  p.  325- 
331,  inclusive.) 
This  monograph  contains  a  bibliography  on 

the  theory  of  taxation. 

RAILWAYS.  Lange,  Otto.  Early  books  on  rail- 
ways. (Catalogue  no.  7.)  Florence,  Italy, 
1909.  12  p.  O. 
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RIVALRY.     Ordahl,  George.     Rivalry:  its  gen- 
etic development  and  pedagogy.      (In  the 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  December,  1908.   15 : 
492-549-) 
This  article  is  followed  by  a  bibliography 

of  48  titles. 

SCOTLAND.  Commerce  with  the  Low  Coun- 
TRIES.  Davidson,  J.,  and  Gray,  Alexander. 
The  Scottish  staple  at  Veere:  a  study  in 
the  economic  history  of  Scotland.  N.  Y., 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.  12+453  P- 
pis.  O.  cl.,  $4.50  net. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
give  some  account  of  the  trading  relations  be- 
tween Scotland  and  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Scottish  towns  from  an  early  date  entered 
into  agreements  with  a  certain  town  in  the 
Low  Countries,  whereby  all  staple  goods 
(that  is  goods  paying  custom  to  the  king) 
should  be  taken  to  that  town  and  nowhere 
else.  Bibliography  of  the  Scottish  staple  (2 
p.).  Index. 

SHOCK.      Card,    Willis    L.      Some   neurolog- 
ical and  psychological  aspects  of  shock.    (In 
the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  December,  1908. 
15:439-473.) 
This  article  is  followed  by  a  bibliography  of 

39  titles. 

TRENTON  (N.  J.).  The  city  of  Trenton  (N. 
J.)  :  a  bibliography.  Trenton,  (N.  J.)  Free 
Public  Library,  [1909.]  27  p.  D. 

WHITMAN,  Marcus.  Smith,  C.  W.  A  con- 
tribution toward  a  bibliography  of  Marcus 
Whitman.  Seattle,  1909.  62  p.  O.  (Uni- 
versity of  Washington  Bulletin,  University 
Studies,  no.  2.) 

This  list  was  prepared  for  the  reference 
department  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
and  is  submitted  for  publication  as  a  means 
of  saving  cards  and  space  in  the  library  cat- 
alog, and  also  with  the  hope  of  its  proving 
useful  to  students  and  neighboring  librarians. 
In  scope  it  covers  Biographical  material ;  The 
Macedonian  cry  of  the  Indians  as  a  cause  of 
Whitman's  connection  with  the  Oregon  mis- 
sion; Whitman's  Waiilatpu  station  of  the 
Oregon  mission  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  foreign  missions ;  Whit- 
man's ride;  The  Whitman  massacre;  The 
controversy  over  Whitman's  political  influ- 
ence. 

IMPORTANT    SALES    CATALOG 
HARRASSPWITZ,    Otto.      Biicher-catalog,    318- 
grammatiken,    lexica    and    Chrestomathien 
von  fast  alien  sprachen  der  erde.     Leipzig, 
1909.     194  p.  O. 


Wotes  an&  Queries 


PAMPHLET  FOR  DISTRIBUTION.  The  Cedar 
Rapids  Public  Library  will  be  glad  to  send 
any  one  interested  a  copy  of  the  following 
pamphlet:  Report  of  Charles  Mulford  Robin- 
son with  regard  to  civic  affairs  in  the  city  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  with  recommendations 
for  city  improvements  and  beautification. 
Torch  Press,  1908. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  for  distribu- 
tion a  few  copies  of  its  Reports  for  1898,  1900 
to  1908.  Libraries  which  need  any  of  these 
volumes  to  complete  their  sets  should  send 
requests  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE  FRANgAiSE.  We  note  that 
M.  H.  Le  Soudier,  the  well-known  publisher, 
bookseller  and  bibliographer,  has  been  pro- 
claimed a  laureate  by  the  Societe  d'  Encour- 
agement in  recognition  of  his  important  work, 
"Bibliographic  frangaise  du  vingtieme  siecle," 
of  which  volume  i  appeared  last  year. 

TABLETS  FOR  LIBRARIES.  The  Lincoln  Edu- 
cational League,  38  E.  2ist  street,  New  York 
City,  has  provided  a  fund  of  $20,000  to  be 
used  in  placing  bronze  tablets  bearing  the 
full  text  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address  in  educational  institutions  throughout 
the  country.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Galvanic  Bronze  Company  to  supply 
their  regular  $60  tablet  for  this  purpose  at 
$40  net  net  cash,  f.  o.  b.  New  York.  The 
fund  is  to  be  used  in  paying  one-half  of  the 
price  of  each  tablet,  making  the  net  cost  to 
the  institution  only  $20.  Any  public  school, 
college,  public  library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  or  other  educational  institution  of  a 
public  character  may  avail  itself  of  this  offer 
while  the  fund  lasts.  The  fund  will  only  be 
applied  to  supplying  one  tablet  to  each  insti- 
tution, but  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
number  of  institutions  in  any  locality  apply- 
ing for  them. 

Applications  will  be  filed  in  the  order  in 
which  they;  are  received.  The  executive  com- 
mittee reserves  the  right  to  judge  the  elig- 
ibility of  private  institutions  and  to  cancel  any 
application  if  the  tablet  is  not  ordered  within 
90  days. 

Subscription  blanks  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  secretary.  All  drafts  should 
be  made  payable  to  the  Galvanic  Bronze  Com- 
pany, as  the  League  does  not  sell  these  tab- 
lets. It  transfers  all  orders  to  the  manufac- 
turers with  a  payment  for  one-half  of  the 
price  as  stated  above. 

The  tablet  is  oxidized  to  give  it  the  rich 
copper-bronze  appearance.  It  is  12  x  185/2 
inches.  Every  letter  stands  out  clearly  in 
relief.  The  border  is  an  appropriate  design 
of  Kentucky  pine  cones  —  symbolical  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  native  state. 
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CONTRIBUTION  TO  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 
From  Bryn  Mawr  comes  the  following: 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Library  Journal. 

May  I  not,  through  your  JOURNAL,  call  the 
attention  of  those  American  libraries  which 
cater  to  the  needs  of  students  of  French  liter- 
ature to  an  important  publication  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  one  of  our  colleagues  in 
France,  and  which  needs  the  support  of  book- 
lovers  both  at  home  and  abroad  ?  Mr.  Ad.  Van 
Bever,  the  famous  editor  of  so  many  valuable 
publications  in  recent  years,  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  Honore  Champion,  the  well- 
known  publisher,  for  an  edition  of  Colletet's 
Vies  des  pastes  frangais;  but,  as  is  natural 
the  publishers  should  like  to  see  the  expenses 
covered  at  least  partially  by  advanced  sub- 
scriptions (not  payments). 

The  importance  of  the  work  that  is  to  be 
printed  is  best  explained  in  the  prespectus 
that  follows : 

VIE  DES  POETES  FRANCAIS,  DE  GUILLAUME  COLLETET. 
— A  reprint  of  212  Vies  de  poetes  of  i3th,  14111  i5th, 
1 6th  and  i7th  centuries  from  a  unique  manuscript 
preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  National  of  France 
and  various  versions  taken  from  originals  in  the 
old  Bibliotheque  du  Louvre;  published  verbatim, 
with  annotations  brought  to  date  by  research  and 
literary  criticism,  preceded  by  a  rtudy  of  Guillamne 
Colletet  and  his  works  and  followed  ist,  by  bibliog- 
raphies of  each  poet;  2d,  by  an  alphabetical  chrono- 
logical and  subject  index,  and  3d,  by  a  chart  of  the 
poetry  of  France  from  the  i4th  to  the  i/th  cen- 
turies, by  Ad  Van  Bever. 

There  will  be  350  numbered  copies  of  this  work 
published  in  5  8°  volumes  at  15  francs  per  volume 
(only  for  subscribers).  After  n  certain  time  the 
price  of  the  volumes  will  be  raised  to  100  francs. 

Among  the  manuscripts  destroyed  in  1871  in  the 
fire  of  the  Bibliotheque  du  Louvre  there  was  the 
original  of  the  "Vies  des  poetes  frangois  par  ordre 
chronologic,  depuis  1209  jusqu'en  1647,"  by  Guil- 
laume  Colletet,  an  autograph  collection  in  5  volumes 
4°- 

It  contained  the  biographies  of  a  great  number  of 
poets,  also  of  writers  of  only  a  few  verses,  during 
their  lifetime  and  numerous  extracts  representing 
all  that  remained  of  the  authors  mentioned. 

Strangely  enough  this  manuscript  work  con- 
tinually consulted  which  furnished  to  literary  histori- 
ans, amongst  them  Sainte-Beuve,  material  of  ines- 
timable vrJue,  had  never  been  inventoried  in  detail 
and  had  been  robbed  piece  by  piece  until  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  estimate  in  full  all  it  had  offered 
to  scholars. 

It  needed  the  insight  and  the  patient  erudition  of 
two  critics,  the  late  Leopold  Pannier  and  M.  Paul 
Bormepan,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  disaster  which, 
depriving  us  of  a  document  of  inestimable  value 
was  throwing  a  mantle  of  oblivion  on  the  origins  of 
the  history  of  French  poetry. 

It  is  now  known  that  of  about  442  biographies 
composing  the  work  of  Guillaume  Colletet  about  212 
may  be  restored.  .  .  . 

Although  the  volumes  preserved  are  in  the  form 
of  cooied  mar-uscripts,  limited  editions,  etc.,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  by  careful  collations  and  by 
comparing  with  old  manuscripts  preserved  in  the 
Bibliotheque  National  that  we  possess  an  integral 
text.  abo_ve  all  suspicion.  .  .  . 

We  print  as  they  stand  in  chronological  order  the 
annotations  that  remain  to  us,  correcting  errors  but 
giving  full  reasons  for  such  corrections,  and  ex- 
plaining them  with  accurate  notes,  following  with 
hitherto  unpublished  documents  and  with  a  bibli- 
ography often  missing  ,  the  fault  of  which  often 
made  the  text  unintelligible. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that 
no  library  of  some  importance,  and  especially 
no  university  or  college  library,  can  afford 


to  be  without  this  work  once  it  is  published, 
and  that  it  will  be  many  times  worth  the  small 
subscription  price  of  15  dollars,  to  be  paid 
by  instalments  as  each  volume  comes  out. 
As,  moreover,  by  sending  in  at  once  the 
names  of  the  libraries  that  are  ready  to  buy, 
one  will  profit  by  the  reduction  offered  to 
subscribers,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  imper- 
tinent propaganda  to  ask  those  interested 
to  hasten  the  time  when  the  "Vie  des  poetes 
franjois"  will  be  ours. 

A.    SCHINZ, 
Professor  of  French  Literature. 

BRYN    MAWR    COLLEGE. 

Bulletin  de  Souscription  for  the  above : 

Je,   soussignt,   declare  souscrire   a  examplaire 

des  VIES  POETES  FRANCAIS  DE  GU.LLAUME  COL- 
LETET, aw  prix  de  is  FRANCS  le  volume,  ct  m' engage 
a  en  verier  le  tnontant  a  la  Librairie  HONORE  CHAM- 
PION, editeur,  E,  QUAI,  MALAQUAIS,  apres  reception 
de  chaque  volume. 

Date: 

Signature : 

Addresses : 

A.    L.    A.    SUBJECT    HEADINGS 

IN  answer  to  all  inquiries,  of  the  Boston 
office  or  of  myself,  as  to  when  the  third 
edition  of  Subject  Headings  will  be  ready 
for  use.  Nothing  definite  can  be  stated 
at  this  time,  as  the  completion  of  manu- 
script must  necessarily  consume  several 
months  yet.  With  this  completion  my  own 
work  ceases  and  the  fact  will  be  announced 
in  the  L.  j.  when  the  time  arrives.  After 
that  will  come  the  typesetting  and  proofread- 
ing with  which  I  have  no  connection. 

ESTHER  CRAWFORD,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Xtbrarg  Calendar 

FEBRUARY 

3.  Cal.  L.  A.     Sixth  District.     San  Pedro. 
Program:   Papers  by  F.  W.   Faxon  and  Helen 
E.  F    Haines. 

ii.  N.  Y.  L.  C.    Y.  M   C.  A.,  W.  23d  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

Addresses    by    F.    J.    Pfister;    Miss    Rose    M. 
Murray;    Cedric    Chivers.      Amendments    to 
constitution   and   by-laws  to   be  voted   on. 
MARCH 

18-19.  N.    J.    L.    A.      Atlantic    City.      Hotel 
Chelsea. 

ist  session  8  p.m.,  Mch.  18.  Miss  T.  Hitch- 
ler,  "How  to  make  a  library  more  useful 
to  a  town." 

2d  session,  10  a.m.,  Mch.  19.  Question  box. 
Miss  S.  B.  Askew;  Making  of  picture 
bulletins.  Miss  Cowing  and  Miss  Mulligan; 
"The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  li- 
brary clubs,"  Miss  Morris,  Miss  Bockins; 
"The  advantage  of  story-telling,"  Miss  Har- 
vey, Miss  Campbell. 

APRIL 
12-13.  Ontario  L.   A.     Toronto.     9th   annual 

meeting. 

Program:  iath,  Reference  work  in  the  li- 
brary, W.  O.  Carson.  London;  The  working- 
man  and  the  library,  T.  W.  H.  Leavitt; 
Address  by  W.  W.  Campbell;  isth,  Demon- 
strations of  practical  methods;  Question 
drawer  opened  by  the  secretary;  Address  on 
bookbinding. 
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IT  is  sadly  appropriate  that  in  this  annual 
number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  which  treats- 
of  the  relations  of  the  libraries  with  educa- 
tion, there  should  be  tribute  of  appreciation 
to  one  who  stood  very  near  the  head  of  both 
the  library  profession  and  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Canfield  came  to  his  library 
work  through  his  educational  work,  and  be- 
cause of  the  reputation  he  had  earned  as 
an  executive  in  the  educational  field.  Many 
sided  as  he  was,  his  functions  as  a  college 
president  and  as  a  university  librarian,  gave 
him  his  chief  title  to  grateful  remembrance 
aside  from  that  gift  of  personality  which  en- 
deared him  to  so  many  circles  of  friends  and 
co-workers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  his  college 
service  was  altogether  in  state  universities, 
emphasizing  the  relations  which  he  himself 
so  emphasized  of  higher  education  with  the 
state.  As  professor  in  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity, as  chancellor  of  Nebraska  State  Uni- 
versity, and  as  president  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, he  enjoyed  a  wide  experience  which 
made  him  peculiarly  fit  to  become  the  libra- 
rian of  a  dominant  university  like  Columbia, 
the  foremost  representative  of  this  metropol- 
itan city  in  the  higher  education.  His  emin- 
ence as  an  educator  had  been  recognized  by 
his  election  as  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  of  which  as  secre- 
tary he  had  also  been  the  working  executive, 
and  his  equal  eminence  in  the  library  pro- 
fession would  have  been  recognized  by  his 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
but  for  his  own  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  comparatively  a  new-comer  in  the 
library  profession.  The  tributes  of  past 
presidents  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Educational  Association 
and  that  spoken  at  the  funeral  ceremonies 
by  the  president  of  Columbia  University 
testify  to  his  worth  as  an  educator  and  as  a 
librarian,  and  will  find  echo  in  thousands  of 
hearts  in  his  own  country,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated even  beyond  its  bounds  in  other  centers 
of  education  where  his  pensonality  or  his 
work  have  become  known. 


IT  was  suggested  some  months  ago  that 
the  proposed  international  bibliographical  con- 
gress at  Brussels,  July,  1910,  might  give  fitting 
occasion  for  an  international  library  confer- 
ence, which  might  either  precede  or  follow 
the  bibliographical  meeting,  in  which,  of 
course,  librarians  would  also  be  interested. 
Definite  steps  have  now  been  taken  to  this  end. 
M.  Louis  Stainer,  of  the  Belgian  Royal  Li- 
brary, has  been  charged  with  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  a  congress  of  librarians,  as 
M.  Paul  Otlet,  of  the  Brussels  Bibliographical 
Institute,  had  been  charged  with  those  for  the 
Bibliographical  Congress.  The  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Kingdom  has  appointed 
a  committee  of  two  to  consider  the  matter 
and  arrange  tentatively  for  papers.  It  is  now 
desirable  that  the  several  national  associa- 
tions discuss  the  practicability  of  such  a  con- 
ference, which  should  be  really  representa- 
tive of  national  interests. 


International  conferences  have  become  the 
rule  in  most  fields  of  similar  activity,  but 
in  the  library  world  there  have  been  only 
three  meetings  which  could  be  called  inter- 
national conferences.  Two  of  them  repre- 
sented the  co-relation  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish libraries  only.  These  were  fully  success- 
ful within  their  scope,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  have  not  developed  into 
more  frequent  conferences  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  library  world.  They  resulted  from 
the  visit  of  a  delegation  from  the  American 
Library  Association  to  England  in  1877  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
happy  journey  of  a  larger  delegation,  num- 
bering 60  and  more,  to  the  London  congress 
of  1897.  It  was  planned  that  the  St.  Louis 
conference  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion should  be  a  general  congress  of  an  inter- 
national character,  and  it  was  such  to  the 
extent  that  16  countries  were  represented  by 
a  score  of  librarians  and  accredited  diplomatic 
representatives,  but  it  did  not  bring  together 
any  considerable  delegation  from  outside  the 
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United  States.  Since  the  last  international 
library  conference  in  England,  library  associa- 
tions have  been  developed  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries;  and  Brussels,  as  the 
capital  of  a  country,  which  like  Switzerland 
has  especial  international  relations,  is  a  very 
fitting  place  for  such  a  conference. 

THE  question  of  the  relation  of  libraries  to 
schools  is  receiving  added  emphasis  as  the 
realization  of  its  importance  grows  upon  li- 
brarians. In  Miss  Hall's  careful  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject  of  high  school 
libraries  the  student  of  library  progress  will 
find  much  of  interest,  and  for  those  in  actual 
relationship  with  school  libraries  there  should 
be  many  valuable  suggestions  for  the  broad- 
ening out  and  development  of  their  work. 
Consideration  of  libraries  in  schools  in  their 
relation  to  public  libraries  and  the  institutions 
wherein  they  are  actually  placed  has  received 
less  attention  from  the  profession  at  large 
than  its  importance  would  demand,  and  special 
emphasis  is  given  in  this  year's  school  num- 
ber of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  to  the  problems 
involved  in  this  phase  of  library  and  educa- 
tional co-operative  work. 


In  Greater  New  York  the  tendency  seems 
to  be  toward  establishment  and  operation  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  school  libraries, 
there  being  in  Manhattan  11,409  libraries  in 
operation  in  schools,  under  the  management  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  whereas  in  Brooklyn 
there  are  school  libraries  established  .by  the 
Board  of  Education  in  nearly  all  schools, 
though  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  loans 
generously  to  and  supplements  these  collec- 
tions. Buffalo  and  Qeveland  seem  to  have 
established  a  more  co-operative  basis  for  this 
branch  of  work,  the  arrangement  in  Buffalo 
providing  for  reference  books  only  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Board  of  Education,  while  the 
public  library  is  depended  upon  for  the  general 
circulating  work.  In  Qeveland  the  Board  of 
Education  generally  supplies  heat,  light  and 
room  for  the  school  libraries,  which  are  con- 
ducted by  the  public  library.  The  other  ex- 
treme may  be  said  to  be  represented  in  Grand 
Rapids,  where  the  school  libraries  are  con- 
trolled almost  exclusively  by  the  public 


library  system.  A  further  investigation  and 
comparative  tabulation  of  statistics  on  this 
subject  should  prove  useful  to  those  anxious 
to  determine  the  wisest  solution  for  the 
problem. 

THERE  is  much  of  general  interest  in  the 
library  legislation  just  enacted  for  California, 
the  most  notable  features  of  which  are  pre- 
sented elsewhere.  It  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  widespreading  county  library 
system,  which,  while  leaving  each  community 
free  either  to  adopt  or  refuse  it,  must  never- 
theless in  time  tend  to  weld  the  public  libra- 
ries of  the  state  into  a  single  co-operative  or- 
ganization, with  the  state  library  at  its  head. 
The  scheme  at  the  same  time  is  so  elastic  that 
it  ought  not  to  stifle  any  library's  individuality 
or  hamper  its  independent  development,  while 
it  offers  library  advantages  to  practically 
every  resident  of  the  state.  In  the  provisions 
regarding  appointment  of  librarians  there  is 
evident  a  looking  forward  to  a  future  system 
of  state  certification ;  yet  here  too  there  is  no 
undue  tendency  toward  "red  tape."  The  re- 
organization of  school  district  libraries  as 
branches  of  the  county  system  ought  clearly 
to  be  productive  of  excellent  results ;  and  the 
creation  of  the  position  of  county  librarian,  on 
a  parity  with  that  of  county  superintendent  of 
schools,  is  an  important  step  toward  the 
proper  recognition  of  the  librarian's  place  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  community.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  act  that  the  leading  public 
library  in  a  county  shall  assume  the  functions 
of  a  county  library ;  and  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  in  this  case  the  administrative  and 
appointive  provisions  of  the  act  apply  to  such 
contracting  library.  If  so,  it  is  likely  in 
some  cases  to  re-shape  local  library  condi- 
tions, and  indeed  its  effect  upon  the  work  of 
all  the  libraries  of  the  state  will  undoubtedly 
be  far-reaching.  The  failure  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  state  library  school  does  not  mean 
that  this  measure  was  objected  to,  but  simply 
that  the  matter  is  held  over,  pending  the 
possible  establishment  of  such  a  school  by  the 
state  university,  where  it  most  properly  be- 
longs. On  the  whole  this  California  legisla- 
tion makes  a  long  step  forward  in  the  library 
advance  of  the  state,  and  is  interesting  and 
gratifying  to  all  concerned  with  library  de- 
velopment. 
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JAMES  HULME  CANF1ELD 

AN    APPRECIATION 

BY   ASTHUR   E.   BOSTWICK,  Past  President  American  Library  Association    / 


IN  summing  up  the  career  and  character 
of  such  a  many-sided  man  as  James  Hulme 
Canfield  one  scarcely  knows  where  to  place 
the  emphasis  —  whether  to  write  of  him  as 
the  wise  administrator,  the  lover  and  con- 
servator of  books,  the  author,  the  forcible  and 
ready  speaker,  the  promoter  of  civic  righte- 
ousness, the  genial  companion  and  friend,  the 
wise  and  temperate  counsellor  of  youth  or 
the  professor  and  practicer  of  a  sane  religion. 
He  was  all  such  and  more,  and  the  loss  to 
his  university,  to  the  cause  of  education,  to 
librarianship,  and  to  his  friends  is  so  much 
the  greater.  Dr.  Canfield  was  a  man  who 
loved'  variety  in  activity.  He  could  never 
have  stagnated ;  he  could  scarcely  bear  to 
sit  down  and  rest.  If  the  well-earned  rest 
to  which  he  has  gone — -alas,  too  soon  — 
were  inactivity,  let  us  be  sure  that  it  would 
not  be  Heaven  to  him.  In  such  natures  as 
Canfield's  we  have  a  warrant  that  the  life 
beyond  the  grave,  if  it  hold  any  joy  for  us, 
can  be  no  existence  of  passive  relaxation. 

But  of  all  Dr.  Canfield's  activities,  his  work 
as  a  librarian  is  that  of  which  it  befits  us  to 
speak  first  here.  The  Columbia  liabrarian- 
ship  was  his  first  and  only  library  position. 
In  his  appointment  the  university  authorities 
did  their  best  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  to 
be  a  good'  librarian  a  man  must  be  much  else 
—  a  capable  administrator,  a  knower  and  lover 
of  books,  the  possessor  of  broad  human  sym- 
pathies, able  to  understand  his  fellows  and 
their  work  and  to  be  understood  by  them, 
In  placing  its  library  in  the  very  centre  of 
its  group  of  buildings,  Columbia  University 
has  gone  further  than  any  other  institution 
of  learning  in  pointing  out  openly  the  central 
relation  of  its  book-collection  to  all  its  other 
activities.  In  making  Dr.  Canfield  the  custo- 
dian and  administrator  of  this  collection  it 
w,ent  even  further  in  the  same  path  —  it  ac- 
knowledges its  need  in  this  office  of  a  man 
who  could  take  a  central  position  among  the 
university's  teachers.  By  "central"  I  do  not 
mean  "superior."  Dr.  Canfield  was  not  a 
better  sociologist,  a  better  mathematician,  a 


better  Latinist,  than  the  professors  in  thos£ 
departments.  But  he  was  a  man  whose  rela- 
tions to  them  all  were  likely  to  be  such,  in' 
fellowship  and  in  appreciation  of  their  work 
and  its  relationship,  as  to  bind  them  together 
—  to  make  the  university's  teaching  more 
nearly  a  unit  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
His  position  was  thus  unique,  even  as  that  of 
a  circle's  centre  is  geometrically  unique. 
Those  who  know  Dr.  Canfield's  work  best 
tell  us  that  the  university's  confidence  was- 
amply  justified  in  the  event.  As  its  worthy 
representative  at  more  than  one  great 
academic  function,  both  here  and  abroad,  Dr. 
Canfield  not  only  upheld  the  dignity  of  his 
adopted  university,  but  of  the  whole  American 
academic  body  as  well.  That  the  university 
librarian  should  be  chosen  for  work  of  this 
kind  is  surely  no  trivial  event,  but  a  recogni- 
tion of  his  official  functions  that  should  be 
maintained  at  this  particular  institution  and 
imitated  in  others. 

But  besides  his  work  at  his  own  university, 
where,  to  speak  of  but  few  things  among 
many,  he  set  a  great  library  house  in  order, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  a  personal  mentor 
and  friend  to  those  who  came  thereto  for  aid ; 
Dr.  Canfield  did  much  work  for  the  general 
advancement  of  the  modern  library  idea,  and 
for  public  library  extension  in  the  state  and 
throughout  the  country.  In  convention  and 
rural  gathering  alike,  his  services  were  always 
ready  for  expounding  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  relationship  of  library  work  to  general 
civic  duty.  To  use  a  word  that  has  been 
somewhat  overworked,  this  was  "inspira- 
tional" work  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  — 
work  whose  results,  though  not  always  super- 
ficially and  statistically  visible,  were  far- 
reaching. 

In  the  middle-west,  where  Dr.  Canfield's 
life  as  a  college  professor  and'  administrator 
was  chiefly  passed,  his  was  a  name  to  conjure 
with.  To  his  old  pupils  the  briefest  acquaint- 
anceship with  him  was  a  passport  to  confi- 
dence and  even  to  affectionate  friendship.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  about  whom  one  fre- 
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quently  hears  it  said :  "He  ought  to  have 
gone  into  politics;"  or,  "He  could  have  had 
anything  he  wanted  if  he  had  been  a  poli- 
tician." In  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  a 
high  compliment;  and  it  certainly  would  have 
been  so  in  this  instance.  It  implies  in  the 
first  place  much  "personal  magnetism"  - 
under  which  convenient  phrase  is  concealed 
a  combination  of  qualities  easy  to  appreciate 
but  hard  to  define  —  and  also  keen  and  accu- 
rate judgment  of  men,  ability  to  gauge 
opportunities  and  to  take  advantage  of  them ; 
a  knack  at  putting  things  forcibly  and  pic- 
turesquely, so  as  to  communicate  one's  own 
enthusiasm  to  others,  and  above  all,  incessant 
activity,  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  where, 
and  how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  All  this  Dr. 
Canfield  had;  if  he  had  chosen  a  political 
instead  of  an  educational  field  of  work,  we 
should  have  heard  of  him,  I  am  convinced,  as 


a  politician  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word 
—  a  statesman. 

It  is  always  hard  to  say  "good  bye" ;  but 
if  the  word  must  be  said  it  is  a  consolation 
that  it  be  pronounced  fittingly.  Those  of  us 
who  bid  this  man  farewell  in  the  chaste  and1 
beautiful  chapel  of  the  university,  among  his 
sorrowing  friends  —  for  it  was  sorrow  and 
not  mere  respect,  still  less  curiosity,  that 
filled  the  building  to  its  doors — ;  those  who 
listened  there  to  the  ancient  burial  liturgy 
of  the  Christian  faith,  by  which  he  lived  and 
died,  words  centuries  old,  and  yet  always 
new:  those  who  heard  the  simple  but  impres^ 
sive  tribute  of  his  academic  chief  —  all  surely 
felt  that  here  was  a  last  good-bye  that  would 
live  in  the  memory  —  a  fitting  farewell  to  a 
good  man  and  true,  one  who  loved  his  fel- 
lows and  who  lent  them  a  strong  and  willing 
hand. 


A    REMEMBRANCE 
BY   WILLIAM    H.    MAXWELL,   Past-President    National  Educational   Association. 


THE  first  time  I  met  James  Hulme  Canfield 
was  when  he  was  president  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  I  had  been  invited 
by  Dr.  Canfield  to  make  an  address  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  at  St. 
Paul.  I  found  him  seated  at  a  desk  at  which 
he  had  been  occupied  almost  from  daylight 
with  the  details  of  the  great  congress  of 
teachers  he  was  directing.  When  the  meet- 
ing was  in  progress,  I  perceived  his  mag- 
nificent powers  of  organization,  his  forcible 


utterance,  his  firmness  in  quelling  incipient 
rebellion  and  disorder,  his  kindly  sympathy 
with  teachers  of  high  or  low  degree,  and  the 
bluff  courtesy  that  attracted  admiration  and 
disarmed  hostility. 

Such  as  I  found  him  at  that  meeting,  I 
found  until  the  end  —  a  man  who  organized 
well,  who  executed  promptly  and  fearless- 
ly, who  spoke  eloquently,  who  worked  untir- 
ingly, and  who  never  lost  the  kindly  human 
spirit. 


A   TRIBUTE 
BY  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  President  of  Columbia  University. 


At  the  funeral  ceremony : 

His  was  a  life  of  singular  beauty  and 
usefulness.  What  others  preached,  he  lived. 
What  burdens  others  pointed  out,  he  bore. 
With  a  soul  naturally  attuned  to  the  voice 
of  humanity  in  its  broadest  sense,  his  life 
was  one  of  constant  widening  of  views,  of 
constant  deepening  of  sympathies  and  con- 
stant growth  towards  a  high  ideal,  a  life  lived 
for  God,  in  that  it  was  devoted  to  the  best 
interest  of  his  fellows. 

It    would    be    idle    to    tell    here    of    what 


he  has  done.  We  all  knew  him  too  well 
to  need  any  reminder,  and  the  sorrow  that 
touches  our  hearts  upon  this  occasion,  is  a 
sorrow  that  speaks  to  us  of  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  one  who  was  a  friend  alike  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  the  lowliest  and 
the  highest,  and  whose  friendship  meant  de- 
sire to  help  and  to  uplift.  His  helpful  and 
sagacious  advice  was  ever  ours  for  the  ask- 
ing, and  even  before  the  asking. 

"His  life  was  like  a  cloudless  sky,  his  con- 
science, a  sea  at  rest." 
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PUBLIC   LIBRARIES   AND    LIBRARIES   IN    SCHOOLS 


CONTRIBUTED   FROM    VARIOUS   LIBRARIES 


NEW   YORK   CITY 

New  York  Public  Library.  —  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  equip 
ultimately  every  school  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion with  a  library  of  its  own.  It  has  not, 
however,  had  the  necessary  funds  to  do 
this  as  yet,  and  we  are,  by  co-operation  with 
it,  furnishing  books  to  schools  arjd  classes 
that  have  no  libraries  of  their  own,  and  sup- 
plementing these  libraries  in  cases  where  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs. 

We  have  furnished  books  during  the  past 
year  to  119  classes  in  51  elementary  schools; 
to  18  classses  in  10  high  schools;  besides 
classes  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  New  York  Training  School  for 
Teachers,  the  evening  elementary  and  high 
schools,  and  the  evening  centers  and  play- 
grounds of  the  recreation  department. 
Through  these  agencies  during  the  past  year 
we  circulated  432.543  volumes.  We  have  also 
sent  books  to  numerous  schools  not  connected 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  such  as  the 
Catholic  parochial  schools,  private  technical 
schools,  etc.  We  circulated  through  indus- 
trial schools  208,661  volumes ;  through  private 
schools,  100,426  volumes;  and  through  Sun- 
day schools  or  clubs  connected  therewith, 
46,292. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  it 
would  save  duplication  of  work  in  the  city 
if  the  Board  of  Education  would  use  its 
school-library  money  solely  for  the  purchase 
of  reference  books  and  allow  the  circulating 
work  to  be  done  through  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  which  is  the  system  followed 
with  success  in  Buffalo. 

ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK, 

New  York  City,  Department  of  Education. 
—  During  the  year  ending  July  31,  1908,  class- 
room libraries  were  established  in  617  new 
classes,  making  the  total  number  of  libraries 
now  in  operation  throughout  the  schools  II,- 
409.  The  mid-year  inventory  report  shows 
that  there  are  413,154  books  in  these  class- 
room libraries,  143,831  in  the  reference  libra- 
ries, making  a  total  of  556,985  volumes  in  the 


entire  school  library  system.  The  circulation 
reports  received  from  principals  and  tabulated 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  show  that  from 
the  children's  libraries  6,431,799  volumes  have 
been  drawn,  or  that  the  books  in  these  libra- 
ries have  been  loaned  on  an  average  fifteen 
times.  This  is  an  increase  in  circulation  over 
the  previous  year  of  476,661.  From  the  teach- 
er's reference  libraries  350,326  volumes  have 
been  drawn,  which  added  to  the  circulation 
of  the  class  libraries  makes  a  total  circulation 
of  6,782,125.  The  above  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  reports  from  the  first  year  classes 
where  the  books  are  used  daily  in  the  school 
room.  The  recorded  school  room  use  in  the 
first  year  classes  is  1,039,676. 

The  books  purchased  from  the  library  ap- 
propriation for  the  year  1906-1907,  amount- 
ing to  $52,852,  were  delivered'  to  the  schools 
in  the  fall  of  1907  and  increased  the  libraries 
78,067  volumes.  The  average  number  of 
books  in  the  class  libraries  is  now  thirty- 
six. 

A  new  edition  of  the  "Catalogue  of  Books 
for  Public  School  Libraries"  was  issued  by 
this  department  in  March,  1908.  This  catalog 
is  graded  for  the  eight  years  of  elementary 
school  work  and  carefully  annotated  and  in- 
dexed. The  apportionment  of  the  1907-08 
library  fund  to  the  478  elementary  schools 
eligible  to  share  in  it  was  also  made  in 
March.  The  amount  apportioned  was  $56,948. 
Requisitions  were  received  from  all  the 
schools,  revised,  corrected  and  sent  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Supplies  by  the  close  of 
school,  June  30. 

A  library  bulletin  devoted  to  the  interest 
of  the  classroom  libraries  and  containing 
short  bibliographies  for  teachers'  and  pupils' 
use,  suggestions  for  holiday  observances, 
notes  tm  books  and  reading,  current  topics, 
etc.,  has  been  issued  during  the  year,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  features  of 
the  year's  work.  The  first  number  was  issued 
in  February.  The  bulletin  is  now  sent  to 
grammar  grade  classes  only. 

Eleven  large  reference  libraries  in  ele- 
mentary schools  have  been  classified  accord- 
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ing  to  the  decimal  system  and  card  catalogs 
written  by  the  assistants  in  the  Bureau  of 
Libraries  during  the  year. 

The  reference  and  pedagogical  library 
maintained  at  the  hall  of  the  Board  for  the 
use  of  all  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Education  has  been  largely  used  by  teachers 
and  officials  of  the  board.  1385  volumes 
have  been  loaned  for  home  use.  A  branch  of 
this  library  for  the  Brooklyn  office  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
will  be  put  in  operation  during  the  coming 
term.  C.  G.  LELAND. 

BROOKLYN 

In  Brooklyn  practically  all  schools  have 
their  own  libraries,  furnished  and  managed 
by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  each  classroom  has  a  small  library 
graded  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
pupils.  The  average  size  of  these  libraries 
is  fifty  volumes.  Five  of  the  high  schools 
have  large  reference  libraries  housed  in  the 
school  building  and  in  charge  of  specially 
trained  librarians.  The  sixth  is  situated  di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  a  large  branch 
of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  so  that  the 
need  of  a  library  is  less  marked. 

The  public  library  does  not,  therefore, 
come  in  touch  with  school  work  except  by 
way  of  co-operation,  and  to  supplement  the 
school  libraries.  To  attempt  to  do  more 
would  be  a  duplication  of  effort  and  a  waste 
of  the  public  funds.  Co-operation  with  the 
lower  grades  consists  merely  in  sending  trav- 
elling libraries  to  supplement  classroom  li- 
braries in  the  few  cases  where  this  seems  de- 
sirable, and  in  supplying  books  to  evening 
schools  and  recreation  centers. 

With  the  high  schools  a  larger  scheme  of 
co-operation  is  in  use.  Travelling  libraries 
are  sent  to  the  high  school  annexes  which 
have  no  libraries  of  their  own,  and  the  high 
school  librarians  show  great  interest  in  di- 
recting the  reading  of  pupils  in  the  branches 
of  the  public  library.  A  plan  of  further  co- 
operation, worked  out  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  high  school  librarians  and  the  staff  of 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  was  embodied 
in  a  circular  letter  of  which  the  following  is 
a  summary : 

I.  The  Public  Library  will  loan  books  to 
the  high  school  library  to  supplement  the 


books  in  that  collection  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  high  school  librarian,  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  will  be  more  satisfactorily  met  by  hav- 
ing the  books  where  they  can  be  used  during 
study  periods,  etc.,  than  by  having  the  pupils 
use  them  in  the  branches.  Requests  for 
bocks  of  this  character  should  be  made  at 
the  branch  nearest  the  high  school,  and  the 
branch  librarian  will,  if  necessary,  procure 
the  needed  copies  through  the  interchange 
service.  When  twenty-five  or  more  books 
are  needed  at  a  time,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
librarian  to  secure  a  travelling  library.  Suf- 
ficient time  should  be  allowed  whenever  pos- 
sible for  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
books  which  may  not  be  at  hand. 

2.  Valuable   books   containing   plates,    etc., 
will  be  loaned  to  the  schools  provided  some 
one  is  willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
supervising    their    use    to    prevent    careless 
handling. 

3.  Travelling  libraries  and  large  books  from 
the   Reference  department  will  be  delivered 
at  the  school  by  the  library  expressman,  but 
a  plan   for  the  delivery  of  books   from   the 
nearby   branches   to   the    school    library   can 
perhaps  best  be  decided  upon  in  consultation 
with  the  librarian  of  the  branch  nearest  your 
school. 

4.  If  high  school  librarians  will  notify  the 
chief  librarian  of  subjects  of  general  debates, 
term   essays    or    subjects    in    which    a    large 
number  of  pupils  will  be  interested,  and  the 
date  when  the  material   will   be  needed,   we 
will    send    the    information    to    all    of    our 
branches,  so  that  the  pupils  will  be  able  to 
get  material  at  the  branch  nearest  their  home 
instead  of  all  being  obliged  to  depend  upon 
the  one  nearest  the  school. 

5.  It  will  also  help  us  if  the  high  school 
librarian  in  sending  a  list  of  topics  for  term 
essays,  etc.,   will  check  those   on   which  re- 
search is  not  expected. 

6.  A  copy  of  all  lists  published  by  the  li- 
brary will  be  sent  to  the  high  school  libra- 
rian.    Extra   copies   for   distribution   among 
pupils  or  teachers  will  be  sent  when  desired. 

7.  Short  reading  lists  on  various  subjects 
suggested  by  the  high  school  librarians  will 
be  prepared. 

8.  The  branch  librarians  will  send  notices 
to   the   high    school    of   interesting   exhibits, 
etc.,  which  may  be  held  at  their  branches. 

FREDERICK  C.  HICKS. 
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WILMINGTON.  DELAWARE 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
profitable  features  of  our  library  work  with 
children  has  been  the  department  of  school- 
room libraries.  Started  about  nine  years  ago 
with  a  thousand  books  as  a  basis,  its  number 
has  increased  to  over  five  thousand,  distrib- 
uted amongst  thirty  public  and  parochial 
schools,  with  a  circulation  for  the  school 
year  of  1908  of  very  nearly  twenty  thousand. 
The  department  has  a  double  aim  —  to  fur- 
nish interesting  supplementary  matter  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  schools,  and  to  tempt 
the  child  into  the  reading  habit  and  its  neces- 
sary adjunct,  the  library.  For  this  reason  we 
have  included  two  .classes  of  books,  those 
that  will  help  to  make  the  history,  nature- 
study  or  geography  lesson  more  interesting 
and  more  understandable,  and  others  purely 
for  recreation,  the  latter  on  the  theory  that 
the  boy  who  is  carried  away  by  the  adven- 
tures of  Ivanhoe,  or  even  some  mythical  foot- 
ball captain,  will  be  led  to  seek  further  for 
such  congenial  companionship  when  the  re- 
sources of  the  school-room  library  have  been 
exhausted. 

A  collection  of  about  twenty- five  thousand 
mounted  pictures,  many  of  them  colored,  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects  —  history,  travel,  biog- 
raphy, art,  nature-study,  the  various  indus- 
tries, etc.  —  add  greatly  to  the  popularity  of 
the  library  with  the  school  children.  The  cir- 
culation of  pictures  to  teachers  for  class- 
room purposes  during  1908  was  3290.  These 
are  of  special  value  at  the  holiday  season,  on 
the  anniversaries  of  such  men  as  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln,  in  the  study  of  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  the  King  Arthur  legends  and  in  the 
history  courses.  The  picture  catalog  also 
supplies  material  for  three  bulletin  boards, 
one  on  some  topic  of  current  interest,  one 
on  a  subject  studied  in  the  schools,  and  one 
for  the  little  folks. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  with  the 
schools  is  the  visits  of  the  juvenile  librarian. 
Once  a  year  she  gives  a  short  talk  to  each 
room,  explaining  to  the  children  the  uses  of 
the  library,  showing  them  some  of  the  more 
attractive  books  suitable  to  their  ages,  and 
frequently  telling  them  stories.  Application 
blanks  for  the  central  or  branch  libraries  are 
then  distributed  to  any  who  may  wish  them. 

One  very  important  fact  in  connection  with 


the  school-room  libraries  is  that  they  have 
de%  eloped  into  one  means  of  reaching  the 
foreign  element  of  our  population.  In  many 
of  the  schools  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
the  greater  number  of  the  pupils  are  the 
children  of  foreigners  who  are  unable  to  read 
English.  It  has  been  reported  by  the  teachers 
of  these  children  that  many  of  them  borrow 
books  from  the  school-room  collections  to 
read  to  their  families  at  home,  or  for  the  use 
of  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  not 
card-holders  at  the  main  library  or  its 
branches. 

As  far  as  possible  the  library  endeavors  to 
comply  with  the  requests  of  the  teachers  with 
regard  to  their  school-room  collections,  and 
keeps  many  duplicates  of  the  standard  aids 
to  class-room  work.  The  books  have  been, 
graded  and  a  system  devised  by  which  each 
school,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  school, 
gets  a  practically  different  set  of  books  each 
year.  A  careful  inventory  is  taken  each  June 
when  the  books  are  returned. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

With  the  continued  postponement  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  branch  libraries  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  (compulsory  through  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  accept  the  $350,000  offered  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  in  1903)  it  is  highly  important 
for  the  Public  Library  to  develop  its  school 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  this  direction, 
too,  the  library's  abilities  are  limited  by  in- 
sufficient congressional  appropriations  and 
the  greater  urgency  of  the  demands  of  the 
work  at  the  central  library.  During  the  last 
two  years,  however,  small  collections  of 
school  duplicates  have  been  available  for  school 
work.  For  1907-8,  with  only  592  volumes 
there  was  a  school  circulation  of  5958;  with 
this  collection  increased  to  1000  volumes  for 
the  present  year,  the  recorded  use  for  four 
months  (two  distributions)  has  been  9044. 

A  collection  composed  of  reference  copies 
of  every  book  duplicated  for  school  work  is 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  children's  librarian, 
where  it  is  available  for  consultation  by 
teachers,  who  are  thereby  enabled  to  file  re- 
quests for  preferred  books.  Class  room  li- 
braries of  about  25  volumes  each  are  loaned 
for  two  months.  Thus  far  distributions  have 
been  practically  confined  to  schools  remote 
from  the  central  building.  Often  as  many  as 
40  unfilled  requests  for  collections  are  on  file 
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at  a  time.  This  service  is  supplemented  by 
the  hooks  drawn  on  teachers'  cards  (10  books 
to  be  kept  a  month).  Out  of  a  teaching  force 
of  about  1600,  more  than  1200  teachers'  cards 
are  in  use. 

The  grammar  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  practically  without  libraries, 
except  in  cases  where  teachers  have  secured 
them  by  means  of  holding  entertainments,  etc. 
The  high  schools  have  small  and  rather  in- 
adequate collections.  The  teachers,  who  as 
a  rule  are  well  trained  and  have  a  fine  pro- 
fessional spirit,  are  eager  for  library  facilities. 
Even  with  an  insufficient  force  the  library 
has  been  able  to  do  a  good  deal  of  school 
visiting,  with  talks  on  books  and  the  library. 
These  visits  have  resulted  in  bringing  young 
•children  inordinately  long  distances  to  use 
the  central  library.  From  time  to  time  such 
visits  have  had  to  be  discontinued  because  of 
the  inability  to  supply  the  books  either  at  the 
children's  room  or  through  the  school  dupli- 
cate service. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
work  of  exchanging  these  school  duplicate 
collections  has  been  successfully  done  by  the 
use  of  a  motor  tricycle  with  luggage  van. 

I  believe  that  it  is  better  that  the  libraries 
of  the  schools,  eppecially  of  the  grammar 
grades,  should  be  confined  to  reference  books 
and  text-books.  Considering  the  public 
schools  and  the  public  library  as  two  co- 
ordinate arms  of  the  public  educational  sys- 
tem, this  is  a  proper,  economical  and  efficient 
division  of  labor.  The  work  of  the  schools 
is  that  of  instruction ;  the  library's  work  is 
that  of  fostering  voluntary  education  through 
the  use  of  books  other  than  text-books.  The 
library  can  choose  such  books  more  wisely, 
because  of  special  knowledge  of  children's 
books  and  buy  them  more  cheaply.  It  can 
offer  a  wider  selection  of  books  with  greater 
economy  by  shifting  collections  from  school 
to  school.  It  is  important  to  identify  the 
school  duplicates  as  coming  from  the  public 
library  and  as  being  in  no  sense  connected 
with  task  work,  thus  introducing  the  public 
library  idea  to  the  minds  of  the  children  and 
laying  the  foundations  for  its  further  use  in 
future.  By  the  helpfulness  of  the  library 
books  to  the  teachers,  a  strong  bond  between 
school  and  library  is  established,  with  the 
result  that  teachers  are  increasingly  directing 


their  children  to  the  library  as  a  place  where 
education  may  be  continued  when  school 
days  are  over.  When  the  schools  are  self- 
sufficient  in  library  matters,  the  divorce  be- 
tween library  and  school  is  so  complete  that 
there  is  reduced  likelihood  of  efforts  being 
made  to  graduate  children  from  the  public 
school  to  the  public  library. 

GEORGE  F.  BOWERMAN. 

CLEVELAND.    OHIO 

Ten  grade  school  libraries  and  five  high 
school  libraries  are  conducted  by  the  Public 
Library;  the  Board  of  Education  supplies  the 
room,  heat  and  light.  The  total  circulation 
for  1908  was  209,829.  All  of  the  grade  school 
libraries  are  for  the  general  use  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the  books 
drawn  are  for  adults.  These  ten  libraries 
reach  pupils  in  twelve  schools  other  than  the 
ones  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  also 
eight  parochial  schools.  From  our  eleven 
years'  experience  in  conducting  school  libra- 
ries we  have  drawn  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

That  it  is  unwise  to  depend  upon  teachers 
to  conduct  school  libraries,  even  when  re- 
munerated ;  they  have  not  the  time,  the  nerv- 
ous energy,  nor  the  training  in  library  tech- 
nicalities. 

That  a  school  library  open  two  days  a  week 
needs  an  average  of  at  least  16  hours'  service 
per  week  from  the  person  in  immediate 
charge.  Probably  a  fourth  of  this  time  should 
be  given  to  reference  work  for  teachers  and 
pupils. 

That  a  school  library  is  the  worst  place  in  a 
library  system  to  place  poor  or  untrained  as- 
sistants, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
children  but  because  a  poor  assistant  can 
never  obtain  the  interest  of  the  teachers.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  is  the  finest  place  in  the 
system  to  develop  the  infusion  of  keen  judg- 
ment into  rapid  work. 

That  no  assistant  should  give  her  full  time 
to  school  library  work,  since  it  is  done  under 
limitations  of  time,  room  and  frequently 
equipment,  and  the  greater  these  limitations 
the  wider  must  be  the  experience  of  the  in- 
dividual in  order  to  meet  them. 

That  school  libraries  should  be  conducted  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  a  widely  experi- 
enced person.  With  our  number  of  libraries, 
the  supervisor  of  schools  gives  a  large  part 
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of  her  time  to  their  organization.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  as  to 
conduct  but  two  or  three  of  these  libraries, 
if  so  small  a  number  only  were  needed,  since 
the  cost  of  adequate  direction  would  be  dis- 
proportionate to  their  return. 

That  the  adult  books  should  be  largely 
those  suitable  for  young  people,  since  they 
reach  the  parents  largely  through  the  children. 

That  the  number  of  books  needed  to  con- 
duct a  school  library  is  about  twelve  hundred 
for  a  city  school  of  twelve  hundred  pupils. 
These  should  be  a  part  of  a  large  floating 
collection,  so  that  they  may  be  exchanged 
from  time  to  time.  < 

In  conclusion,  the  librarian  who  plans  to 
do  extensive  work  of  this  kind,  thinking  that 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  will  be 
little,  is  making  a  grievous  error.  Unless  he 
can  meet  the  opportunities  with  ample  ser- 
vice of  a  high  standard,  classroom  libraries 
will  bring  better  results. 

To  a  large  extent,  our  school  libraries  are 
hot  regarded  as  permanent  agencies,  for  at 
best  they  are  inadequate.  In  many  cases  they 
have  been  introductory  to  the  establishment 
of  a  branch  or  sub-branch. 

CINCINNATI 

It  is  provided  in  the  Rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  that  "Any 
teacher  in  a  public  or  private  school  may 
draw  books  to  reissue  to  the  card  holders  of 
the  library  who  may  be  pupils  in  the  school. 
The  number  of  books  which  may  be  taken  by 
any  one  teacher  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  his  or 
her  room  nor  include  more  than  three  copies 
of  any  one  book.  Books  issued  to  pupils 
shall  be  charged  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
scribed form  and  no  book  shall  be  so  issued 
for  more  than  seven  days  at  one  time.  For 
want  of  promptness  on  the  part  of  pupils  in 
returning  books  within  the  given  time,  for 
writing  in  books,  soiling,  tearing  or  folding 
pages  or  otherwise  defacing  them,  pupils  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  be  deprived 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  days  of  the 
privilege  of  taking  books  home." 

Under  this  regulation  sixty-nine  deposit 
libraries  were  this  year  sent  to  fifty-cne 
schools,  twenty-five  of  these  being  in  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  forty-four  in  Hamilton  county 
outside  the  city  limits.  These  libraries  con- 


tain 3110  books  and  vary  in  size  from  a  small 
class-room  library  to  a  larger  collection  taken 
ost  by  the  principal  for  the  entire  school. 

The  books  are  intended  for  the  general 
home  reading  of  the  pupils,  rather  than  for 
the  supplementary  school  reading,  which  in 
Cincinnati  proper,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
schools  throughout  Hamilton  county,  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  several  boards  of  education. 
There  are  over  10,000  supplementary  school 
readers  thus  supplied  for  the  Cincinnati 
schools  alone.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
lower  grades  deposits  are  not  sent  to  schools 
that  are  within  walking  distances  of  our  main 
library  or  branches,  for  it  is  desired  to  de- 
velop "the  library  habit"  as  well  as  "the 
reading  habit."  School  deposit  libraries  are 
used  only  where  there  are  no  larger  library 
activities  through  which  the  neighborhoods 
may  be  reached. 

At  the  end  of  every  school  year  notices  are 
sent  to  the  teachers  requesting  them  to  se- 
lect their  books  for  the  next  school  term,, 
so  that  the  libraries  may  be  made  ready  for 
distribution  during  the  summer  months.  The 
books  are  arranged  on  the  shelves  by  grades 
in  three  divisions,  grades  one  to  three,  grades 
four  and  five,  grades  six  to  eight.  Many  of 
the  teachers  call  to  select  their  books,  some 
leave  the  selection  to  the  library  and  others 
send  lists.  These  lists  are  filled  as  far  as 
possible,  the  library  reserving  the  right  to 
substitute  if  the  books  are  not  on  the  shelves. 
To  aid  the  teachers  in  choosing  their  books 
a  short  graded  and  annotated  list  has  been 
printed  and  a  small  model  library  may  be 
consulted.  The  books  are  usually  retained 
for  an  entire  year,  but  may  be  exchanged  at 
frequent  intervals.  The  same  number  of 
books  will  supply  a  class  of  forty  pupils  all 
of  the  same  grade  in  a  large  school  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  they  will  in  a  small  school 
where  forty  pupils  may  be  of  eight  grades 
and  all  ages.  Whereas  in  the  lower  grades 
the  books  are  generally  used  as  aids  to  teach- 
ing "Reading,"  the  frequent  need  in  the  upper 
grades  is  for  books  to  supply  interesting  ma- 
terial along  the  special  lines  of  school  work 
in  which  the  individual  teacher  may  be  inter- 
ested. We  have  found  therefore  that  the 
most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by 
supplying,  in  so  far  as  our  collection  will 
permit,  the  books  that  may  be  useful  in  the 
special  work  of  each  applicant  for  a  deposit 
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library.  In  ordering  new  books  for  the  col- 
lection, the  course  of  study  of  the  schools 
is  carefully  considered,  as  well  as  the  need 
to  supply  general  information,  but  it  is  al- 
ways kept  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  deposit 
library  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  taste  for  good 
literature. 

Talks  on  the  use  of  books  and  the  library 
are  given  to  the  upper  grades,  book-marks 
containing  reading  lists  are  distributed  in  the 
class-room  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
teachers  are  invited  to  bring  their  classes  to 
the  library,  so  that  pupils  leaving  the  school 
may  be  shown  how  to  draw  books  from  agen- 
cies other  than  the  school  deposit  libraries. 

The  charging  system  consists  of  a  card  for 
each  book  on  which  the  name  of  the  reader 
and  the  dates  on  which  the  book  is  due  and 
returned  are  entered  in  columns.  The  book 
is  also  charged  on  the  reader's  card.  The 
teacher  becomes  the  library  agent,  registering 
card  holders,  charging  the  books,  assessing 
and  collecting  fines  when  they  are  necessary, 
and  sending  in  a  monthly  report  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

In  addition  to  these  school  deposit  libraries 
there  are  small  collections  of  reference  Dock's 
in  twenty-one  of  the  city  schools,  and  eigh- 
teen travelling  libraries  throughout  the 
county.  These  travelling  libraries  located  in 
schools  are  also  neighborhood  libraries, 
which  are  exchanged  three  times  a  year. 

ESTHER  STRAUS. 
EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS 

Since  March,  1896,  school  room  libraries 
have  been  maintained  by  the  Evanston  Public 
Library  at  those  of  the  public  schools  which 
are  farthest  removed  from  the  library,  thus 
extending  library  privileges  to  pupils  who 
live  too  far  away  to  come  to  our  building. 

The  plan  has  enlisted  the  co-operation  and 
interest  of  the  teachers,  who  supervise  the 
circulation  of  the  books  and  who  testify  as 
to  the  value  of  these  libraries  as  aids  to 
school  work,  encouraging  the  habit  of  collat- 
eral reading  in  the  pupil,  as  well  as  affording 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  encourage  the 
reading  habit  in  individual  pupils  when 
needed. 

It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  send  books 
to  the  schools  which  are  nearer  to  us,  as 
their  pupils,  as  a  rule,  come  to  the  library, 
many  of  them  being  readers  to  an  extent 


which  in  words  of  one  of  our  superintendents 
"can  only  result  in  mental  indigestion  and  in- 
tellectual inanity."  We  have  a  school  du- 
plicate collection,  but  we  also  allow  selections 
to  be  made  from  the  main  library,  the  dupli- 
cate collection  not  being  adequate. 

We  have  an  increasing  demand  for  deposit 
stations,  and  in  two  of  our  schools  we  have 
just  merged  our  school  room  libraries  into 
the  station  library,  the  station  in  one  case 
being  located  in  the  school,  and  in  the  other 
in  a  nearby  church. 

This  plan  will  still  allow  teachers  to  draw 
a  few  books  for  class  use  in  their  rooms,  the 
station  collection  affording  pupils  books  for 
home  reading. 

While  we  have  not  been  able  to  develop 
the  school  work  as  rapidly  as  we  hoped, 
owing  to  lack  of  book  funds,  yet  we  feel 
that  it  has  been  a  very  valuable  factor  in  ex- 
tending our  field  of  usefulness,  many  fam- 
ilies being  gained  as  readers,  who  heretofore 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  library. 

No  collections  of  books  are  maintained  in 
our  schools  by  the  school  authorities,  except 
general  reference  books,  such  as  encyclo- 
pedias and  dictionaries. 

In  our  judgment,  it  is  wiser  to  have  school 
libraries  maintained  by  library  authorities, 
thus  permitting  frequent  interchange  of  books, 
and  affording  a  larger  field  from  which  to 
choose  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reading  habit 
among  the  pupils.  MARY  B.  LINDSAY. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 
The  facts  relating  to  the  school  libraries 
of  Grand  Rapids  were  brought  out  quite  fully 
in  articles  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  April, 
1907,  and  February,  1909.  Briefly  stated  the 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  maintains  in 
nearly  all  the  grade  schools  a  collection  of 
books  —  from  500  to  1000  volumes  —  which 
are  managed  by  the  school  principals,  the 
books  circulating  only  to  the  children  in 
the  school.  In  addition  to  this  the  Board  of 
Education  has  provided  in  four  school  build- 
ings (with  a  fifth  one  in  preparation)  a 
library  room,  supplying  the  furniture,  heat, 
light,  and  janitor  service,  while  the  Library 
supplies  the  periodicals,  the  books  and  the 
librarian.  At  least  two  dozen  current  peri- 
odicals are  on  file,  and  the  library  and 
librarian  serves  both  the  school  and  the  com 
munity.  These  school  branch  libraries  are 
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open  all  the  year  round,  from  12 130  to  9  p.m., 
week  days,  and  the  largest  one  has  seats  lor 
about  100  readers  and  shelves  to  accommodate 
three  or  four  thousand  volumes. 

Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
management  of  these  libraries,  especially  in 
the  grade  schools,  probably  in  the  high 
schools,  can  be  made  more  effective  under 
the  control  of  the  public  library  system 
than  under  the  public  school  system.  The 
•library  has  in  working  ord'er  the  machinery 
and  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  books 
and  the  administration  of  libraries.  For  the 
schools  to  undertake  this  work  necessarily 
means  a  duplication  of  machinery,  of  effort, 
and  therefore  extra,  cost. 

The  principals  of  the  schools  already  have 
their  hands  full  with  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  any  additional  burden  such  as  managing 
a  library  with  the  details  of  which  they  are 
generally  not  familiar,  takes  from  the  time 
that  is  need'ed  for  the  school.  This  is  a 
matter  that  is  felt  in  some  of  the  schools 
in  this  city  to  a  considerable  extent,  where 
the  library  work  done  by  some  of  the  prin- 
cipals amounts  to  more  than  one  day  each 
week.  By  having  quarters  in  the  school 
building  with  a  librarian  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  library  the  principals  are 
relieved  of  all  library  detail  and  supervision. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fitting  of  the  library 
work  into  the  school  work  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  chief  danger 
that  the  library  must  guard  against  is  the 
reading  of  too  many  books  which  may  some- 
times interfere  with  the  regular  school  work 
of  the  child. 

Another  advantage  of  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  library  in  the  school  under  the 
Public  library  system  is  the  fact  that  when 
the  pupils  leave  school  they  are  already 
identified  with  an  institution  with  which  they 
may  keep  in  touch,  and  may  continue  their 
education  more  or  less  through  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
break.  If  the  library  in  the  school  is  under 
the  school  management  it  means  that  when 
pupils  leave  school  they  must  icfentify  them- 
selves with  another  institution  with  an  en- 
tirely different  system,  and  this  many  of  them 
fail  to  do. 

Where  the  management  of  the  school  li- 
brary is  by  the  school  there  is  the  danger 


of  a  tendency  at  times  to  direct  the  reading 
of  the  pupils  wholly  into  channels  connecting 
with  school  work.  In  such  cases  there  is 
likely  to  be  less  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  who  in  this  way  comes  to  look  upon 
the  library,  its  books  and  reading  generally, 
wholly  in  the  light  of  an  additional  school 
task.  In  short,  the  library  in  most  cases 
can  create  a  joy  in,  and  a  love  for,  reading 
better  than  the  school,  simply  because  of  this 
greater  freedom. 

The  keynote  of  all  the  work  between  the 
library  and  the  school  should  be  co-operation, 
having  in  mind  the  usefulness  of  the  library 
and  books  for  the  boys  and  girls  while 
they  are  in  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
working  it  out  so  as  to  have  them  identify 
themselves  with,  and  continue  their  education 
through,  the  library  (the  center  of  all  the 
activities  in  the  community  for  the  self- 
education  of  the  individual)  all  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  SAMUEL  H.  RANCK. 

ATLANTA,   GEORGIA 

Speaking  for  that  part  of  Georgia  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  I  think  I  am 
stating  the  case  fairly  when  I  say  that,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  school  libraries  have 
been  practically  non-existent,  or  so  little 
worked'  out  as  to  be  negligible. 

The  public  schools  in  the  City  of  Atlanta 
have  in  some  instances  a  few  books  in  each 
grade  which  constitute  a  small  library,  but 
there  is  no  systematized  use  of  them  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  collections  are  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  prove  of  any  particular  aid  to 
the  children  as  an  adjunct  to  study.  For 
their  debates,  declamations  and,  in  many 
cases,  supplementary  reading,  they  rely  exclu- 
sively on  the  Carnegie  Library. 

The  exceptions  to  this  state  of  affairs  are 
found  in  the  Girls'  High  School,  which  has 
a  library  of  nearly  seven  thousand  volumes 
well  cataloged,  the  property  of  the  school; 
and  the  Boys'  High  School  which,  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  has  been  made  the  subject 
of  an  earnest  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  to  cement  the  tie  between 
the  schools  and  the  public  library.  The 
librarian,  after  consultation  with  the  principal 
of  the  school,  put  into  the  Boys'  High  School 
about  five  hundred  volumes,  to  be  used  for 
supplementary  reading  in  the  English  course. 
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This  was  an  innovation  for  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  it  met  with  a  very  warm  re- 
ception, both  from  the  boys  themselves  and 
the  faculty.  The  Boys'  High  School  alreaa'y 
has  on  hand  a  small  collection  of  books  many 
of  which  were  undesirable  for  any  library. 
An  assistant  from  this  library  carefully 
looked  over  the  entire  collection,  weeding  out 
rather -freely.  It  is  hoped  that  at  an  early 
day  the  library  can  take  over  the  collection 
and  catalog  it,  returning  it  to  the  school  to 
be  kept  with  the  collection  the  library  ex- 
pects to  place  there  each  year.  The  students 
have  taken  so  much  interest  in  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  library  that  they  have  just 
purchased  the  International  Encyclopedia, 
which  is  the  first  encj^clopedia  the  school  has 
ever  owned. 

For  some  time  to  come,  at  'least,  in  view  of 
the  conditions  that  surround  library  and 
school  work  in  the  South,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  school  libraries  could  be  better  se- 
lected, bought  and  administered  by  the  li- 
brary authorities,  acting  under  advice  from 
the  school  faculties. 

That  the  demand  for  books  to  supplement 
the  study  courses  in  schools  is  very  keen 
all  over  the  state,  has  been  brought  forcibly 
to  the  writer's  attention  many  times  this 
winter.  It  has  been  known  for  some  years 
that  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta  was 
willing  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  aid  students 
in  any  part  of  the  state.  From  this  knowl- 
edge quite  a  system  of  library  loans  has 
grown  up  —  with  the  lending  of  course,  in 
this  instance,  all  on  one  side.  The  petitions 
this  winter  have  been  almost  universally  for 
material  for  students  in  the  various  schools, 
as  aids  to  them  in  doing  their  work,  and 
almost  exactly  similar  to  the  aid  granted  to 
the  students  of  Atlanta.  This  aid  the  library 
has  been  most  willing  to  grant,  whenever  it 
could'  do  so  without  affecting  the  rights  of  its 
own  constituency.  These  demands,  however, 
have  lately  increased  so  tremendously  that 
we  have  recently  been  forced  to  issue  a  cir- 
cular letter  withdrawing  the  privilege. 

This  condition  in  the  state  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that,  though  there  is  a  demand, 
an  ever  increasing  one,  for  school  libraries, 
there  is  as  yet  no  system  worthy  of  the 
name  in  the  state. 

JULIA  T.  RANKIN. 


LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 

School  libraries  in  Louisville  are  of 
classes :  those  supplied  and  managed  by  the 
school  authorities  and  those  under  the  control 
of  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Library. 

The  three  high  schools  and  the  Normal 
school  each  have  libraries  ranging  from  2000 
to  6000  volumes.  These  libraries  were  ac- 
quired with  money  realized  from  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  school  or  classes  of  the 
school,  by  gifts  and  by  special  appropriations 
voted  by  the  school  board.  An  annual  fund  of 
$150  is  provided  for  each  high  school  by 
the  school  board,  an  additional  $50  is  allowed 
for  periodicals  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 
Each  library  is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the 
principal  or  the  head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, and  consists  largely  of  reference  books 
and  those  supplementing  the  course  of  study 
in  the  English  and  scientific  branches. 

Each  of  the  libraries  has  a  classification 
and  a  charging  system  of  its  own,  usually 
demised  by  one  of  the  professors,  who  is 
acting  librarian.  Books  for  home  use  may 
be  drawn  only  by  permission  of  one  of  the 
teachers.  This  decidedly  limits  the  useful- 
ness of  the  high  school  libraries. 

The  graded  schools  are  each  supplied  with 
several  sets  of  supplementary  readers.  Each 
set  consists  of  25  copies.  These  sets  are 
exchanged  between  classes  from  time  to  time. 
They  are  used  only  in  the  classroom. 

A  teacher's  library  of  about  1000  vol- 
umes is  maintained  in  the  school  board 
rooms.  It  consists  of  books  on  methods  and 
pedagogy,  as  well  as  reference  and  text- 
books. This  library  has  not  been  in  use 
for  the  last  three  years. 

The  Louisville  Free  Public  Library  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  May,  1905.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  the  Children's  department 
was  organized.  During  the  summer  of  1906 
children's  books  were  circulated  at  five  pub- 
lic playground's.  With  the  closing  in  the  fall 
of  the  playgrounds  the  necessity  of  circulat- 
ing books  in  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city 
became  apparent.  With  the  consent  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools  a  small  sta- 
tion was  organized  in  one  of  the  school 
buildings.  A  case  of  about  300  children's 
books,  comprising  general  literature,  was  sent 
to  the  school.  An  attendant  from  the  Chil- 
dren's department  spent  one  morning  each* 
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week  at  the  school  distributing  books  to  chil- 
dren who,  because  of  the  distance  to  either 
the  main  library  or  any  of  its  branches,  would 
have  been  debarred  from  library  privileges. 

Soon  requests  for  similar  deposit  stations 
came  from  other  schools.  As  far  as  possible 
these  requests  were  granted.  The  library  now 
maintains  five  deposit  stations  •  in  public 
schools  for  white  children,  -four  in  public 
schools  for  colored  children,  and  three  social 
settlement  houses. 

As  far  as  possible  the  residents  at  the  set- 
tlement houses  and  one  of  the  teachers  or  an 
older  pupil  at  the  schools  is  encouraged  to 
help  in  the  distribution  of  books,  but  as  yet 
an  assistant  from  the  Children's  room  is  in 
direct  charge. 

The  books  remain  at  the  station  during  the 
entire  school  term.  In  June  the  books  are 
returned  to  the  library,  repaired,  rebound, 
cleaned  and  supplied  with  fresh  charging 
slips.  They  are  then  tied  up  in  packages 
and  labeled,  ready  to  be  sent  out  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  books,  the  service  and  all  transporta- 
tion charges  are  met  by  the  library.  The 
school  board  permits  the  use  of  empty  class- 
rooms, and'  in  some  cases  only  hall  space 
in  which  books  may  be  distributed  to  pupils. 
The  circulation  through  these  stations  for  the 
past  year  was  42,007. 

Another  way  of  reaching  children  who  live 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  any  library 
center  is  by  means  of  classroom  libraries. 
Requests  for  classroom  libraries  are  supplied 
by  sending  small  cases  containing  from  25 
to  50  volumes  to  the  individual  teacher.  The 
books  are  taken  from  the  shelves  of  the 
children's  room  and  are  usually  selected  by 
the  teacher,  sometimes  with  a  view  to  supple- 
ment the  course  of  study,  but  usually  the  col- 
lection consists  of  books  of  a  general  char- 
acter. These  books  are  supplied  with  a 
special  slip  and  are  charged  to  the  pupil  by 
the  teacher  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  case 
remains  in  the  classroom  until  the  teacher 
asks  for  a  fresh  supply  of  books. 

Once  a  month  the  teacher  sends  a  postal 
card  to  the  Children's  department,  stating 
the  number  of  books  circulated  during  the 
month.  A  total  of  9628  books  were  circu- 
lated during  last  year.  The  number  of 
teachers'  collections  has  doubled  during  the 


year,  so  that  there  are  at  present  52  such 
collections  in  use.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
readers'  cards,  a  teacher  may  have  a  special 
teacher's  card,  on  which  she  may  draw  as  many 
as  io  books  from  the  children's  or  teach- 
er's room,  with  the  privilege  of  two  weeks' 
renewal.  This  is  a  privilege  of  which  the 
teachers  gladly  avail  themselves. 

The  Teachers'  room,  which  adjoins  the 
Children's  room  in  the  main  building,  has 
done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  bring  about 
cordial  relations  between  the  teaching  force 
of  our  city  and  the  library.  This  room 
was  planned  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers. 
It  is  a  large  airy  room,  equipped  with  suita- 
ble furniture,  including  comfortable  rocking 
chairs.  The  shelves  hold  books  of  special 
interest  to  teachers,  books  on  pedagogy, 
methods,  and  teachers'  periodicals.  There 
is  also  a  model  collection  of  graded  books 
from  which  the  teachers  may  select  their 
classroom  collection.  A  Harvard  art  case 
contains  6000  mounted  pictures,  which  are 
loaned  mostly  to  teachers  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  school  work. 

The  Director  of  children's  work  attempts 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  schools  and  teachers.  She  frequently 
addresses  teachers'  associations  and  insti- 
tutes and  regularly  visits  the  schools.  During 
the  last  school  term  she  gave  256  library  talks 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  various  schools 
visited. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  best  results  it 
would  seem  best  that  the  school  board  should 
furnish  all  books  which  directly  supplement 
the  course  of  study:  That  high  schools  and 
normal  schools  particularly  should  be  pro- 
vided b)'  the  school  board'  with  a  good  work- 
ing reference  library  and  that  the  pupils 
should  receive  systematic  instruction  in  the 
use  of  reference  books. 

Where  the  school  is  used  as  a  distributing 
center,  all  books  for  circulation  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  public  library,  the  school  board 
supplying  adequate  accommodations. 

While  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
promote  cordial  relations  and  hearty  co-opera- 
tion between  school  and  library  the  best 
results  will  no  doubt  be  produced  where 
the  schools  are  supplied  with  books  through 
both  agencies,  each  strictly  adhering  to  its 
own  apportionment.  ADELINE  B.  ZACHERT. 
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WHAT  THE  LIBRARIAN   MAY  DO  FOR  THE  HIGH   SCHOOL* 
BY  MARY  E.  HALL,  Librarian  Girls'  High  School  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


IF  I  were  free  to  choose  my  subject  I 
should  be  tempted  to  change  it  to  "What  the 
teacher  has  done  for  the  librarian."  It  would 
be  a  great  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  splendid 
use  our  teachers  are  making  of  the  high 
school  libraries  and  their  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  the  librarian  of  ways  in  which 
she  can  help  in  the  school  work.  After  all 
that  the  librarian  may  do,  it  is  the  teacher 
who  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
school  library  work  —  in  her  interest  or 
apathy  lies  the  success  or  failure  of  the  li- 
brary ;  it  is  through  her  that  the  pupil  comes 
to  the  library,  and  by  advising  with  her  that 
the  librarian  can  dp  her  best  work  for  each 
pupil.  The  work  of  teacher  and  librarian  is 
so  closely  related,  however,  that  it  is  hard  to 
tell  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends, 
and  the  librarian  as  she  comes  into  the  school 
work  has  her  own  special  part  to  play. 

Modern  methods  of  teaching  lay  more  and 
more  stress  upon  the  use  of  the  library  as  a 
working  laboratory  for  all  departments,  a 
means  of  supplementing  the  regular  text-book 
work  in  the  class-room  by  the  use  of  books 
and  illustrative  material  so  as  to  give  the  pupil 
a  broader  view  of  the  subj  ect  and  awaken  an 
interest  which  may  lead  to  further  reading 
on  his  own  account  —  to  create  a  love  of 
reading  and  develop  a  library  habit  which 
will  lead  him  to  the  best  use  of  the  public 
library  after  school  days  are  over  as  well  as 
during  his  school  life.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  principal,  teachers,  and  librarian, 
the  library  may  be  made  the  very  center  of 
the  school  work. 

In  many  high  schools  the  task  of  organiz- 
ing and  managing  the  library  is  proving  more 
than  the  average  teacher  has  time  for  in  ad- 
dition to  her  teaching,  or  can  possibly  do 
successfully  without  some  special  training. 
Here  and  there  in  our  large  city  high  schools 
throughout  the  country  there  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  corps  of  workers  a 
new  member  —  the  trained  and  experienced 
librarian,  who,  as  one  principal  expressed  it, 
"Can  just  take  the  whole  care  of  that  library 

*  Read  before  New  York  State  Library  Associa- 
tion, at  .Lake  George,  Jsept.  23,  1908. 


off  our  shoulders."  She  is  something  of  an 
anomaly,  and  boards  of  education  and  school 
superintendents  do  not  know  exactly  where 
to  place  her.  Shall  she  be  ranked  as  teacher, 
clerk,  laboratory  assistant,  or  where?  In  the 
catalog  of  some  schools  she  and  the  janitor 
bring  up  the  rear  in  the  list  of  workers.  Her 
status  is  not  yet  determined,  and  it  remains 
for  her  to  prove  by  her  work  where  she  shall 
eventually  be  classed  in  the  school  system. 
Already  in  some  of  our  western  schools  she 
is  being  recognized  as  an  instructor,  and  I 
believe  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  she  will 
in  all  our  schools  be  looked  upon  not  only  as 
a  co-worker  with  the  teacher,  but  as  a  teacher 
herself  in  very  truth,  doing  for  the  school 
what  Emerson  possibly  had  in  mind  when  he 
suggested  a  "professorship  of  books"  for  the 
colleges. 

At  first  the  high  school  librarian  is  not  a 
little  puzzled  as  to  her  new  position  and  may 
in  certain  cases  find  it  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. Perhaps  she  has  given  up  much  in  com- 
ing—  all  the  fascination  of  life  in  a  public 
library.  She  has  exchanged  the  wider  for 
the  narrower  field  of  service  because  she  has 
seen  possibilities  in  the  school  library  which 
would  seem  to  compensate.  She  has  dreams 
of  what  she  may  do  in  the  great  work  the 
high  schools  are  attempting  for  the  students 
— not  only  fitting  them  for  Regents'  examina- 
tions, but  making  all-round  men  and  women, 
the  instilling  of  high  ideals,  the  widening  the 
horizon  of  the  average  boy  and  girl,  the 
increasing  of  his  power  of  enjoyment,  and 
his  usefulness  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  the  development  of  patriotic  and  intelli- 
gent citizens  out  of  these  thousands  of  for- 
eigners who  are  coming  into  our  schools  and 
well-nigh  taking  possession  of  them.  Some 
of  this  must  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
books,  bringing  them  in  touch  with  the  best 
the  world  has  thought  and  done,  and  in  this 
the  librarian  has  a  share.  It  is  enough  to  fire 
the  ardor  of  anyone !  But  possibly  her  en- 
thusiasm is  dampened  when  she  reports  at 
the  school  for  duty  and  finds  herself  assigned 
largely  to  the  office  work  or,  as  in  the  ca^e 
of  one  of  whom  I  know,  has  her  work  mapped 
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out  for  her  as  follows :  cataloging  and  charg- 
ing of  books,  an  inventory  once  a  week, 
mending  of  books,  yes,  and  dusting.  She  is 
to  see  that  teachers  and  pupils  do  not  walk 
off  with  books  uncharged,  keep  strict  order, 
and  "discipline"  the  students.  How  bare  and 
cold  it  all  sounds,  as  the  former  teacher- 
librarian  repeats  it !  A  mere  custodian  in- 
stead of  the  library  friend  of  her  dream! 
She  feels  quite  forlorn  —  her  vision  seems  to 
"fade  into  the  light  of  common  day."  Is  this 
all?  she  asks.  But  soon  her  reason  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  she  reminds  herself  that  many 
of  these  things  she  has  come  prepared  to  do, 
and  this  is  only  the  limited  view  of  one  who 
knows  little  of  library  work  aside  from  its 
machinery.  The  path  as  marked  out  for  her 
is  not  inviting,  but  who  knows  where  it  may 
not  lead?  On  the  attitude  of  the  principal 
will  depend  her  opportunity.  Perhaps  on 
talking  with  him  she  finds  him  interested  in 
the  library  and  willing  to  give  her  a  compar- 
atively free  hand  to  do  with  it  what  she  will 
—  she  shall  have  all  her  time  for  it  and  will 
not  be  called  on  for  outside  things.  The  out- 
look brightens  and  she  begins  her  work  with 
something  of  the  feeling  of  the  pioneer. 
There  is  little  to  guide  her  in  this  new  field  — 
she  must  "blaze  a  trail"  for  herself,  looking 
to  normal  schools  and  colleges,  to  private 
secondary  schools,  and  to  certain  high  schools 
in  the  middle  West  for  suggestions  as 
to  what  she  may  do  for  the  school.  Much 
good  work  is  probably  being  done  in  eastern 
high  schools,  but  as  far  as  library  literature 
is  concerned  few  come  to  her  aid. 

What  shall  she  bring  to  her  work?  Cer- 
tainly a  broad  education  (a  college  training, 
if  possible),  a  wealth  of  general  reading,  a 
familiarity  with  the  world's  best  literature 
and  a  love  for  people  even  more  than  books. 
She  must  be  many-sided  in  her  interests  — 
the  need.0,  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physical 
training  must  be  met  as  well  as  those  of  his- 
tory, English,  Latin  and  art.  She  must  have 
wisdom  and  enthusiasm,  tact  and  sympathy  — 
all  these  and  probably  much  more  our  ideal 
high  school  librarian  should  have.  It  is  not 
an  impossible  ideal,  however,  for  this  libra- 
rian is  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  schools, 
even  though  some  of  us  realize  only  too  well 
how  far  we  ourselves  fall  short  of  the  mark. 
Last,  but  not  least,  she  must  have  technical 
training,  preferably  the  broad  training  of  a 


library  school  with  its  comparative  study  of 
methods,  and  there  should  be  added  to  this 
some  experience  in  library  work,  none  better 
than  that  in  the  children's  room  and  the  refer- 
ence department  of  a  public  library  —  coming 
from  that  work  to  this  she  will  know  all  the 
public  library  stands  ready  to  do  for  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  it  will  be  her  pleasant  privilege 
to  bring  school  and  public  library  into  even 
closer  touch  than  before. 

As  a  preparation  for  her  work  she  will 
make  herself  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
course  of  study  and  its  requirements  —  try 
to  know  what  special  subjects  each  teacher 
is  teaching  and  the  use  which  each  might 
make  of  the  library,  either  in  her  own  prep- 
aration for  a  class  or  in  directing  the  reading 
of  her  pupils.  She  will  not  only  know  the 
text-books  used,  but  will  be  interested  in  the 
library  reading  suggested  in  those  text-books 
and  make  sure  that  some  of  the  references 
are  in  the  school  library  or  can  be  borrowed 
from  the  public  library.  She  will  seek  the 
co-operation  of  principal  and  teachers  from 
the  very  first  and  remember  that  she  is  there 
not  as  an  independent  worker,  but  that  in  all 
the  directing  of  the  students'  reading  the 
teacher  has  the  right  of  way.  She  will  invite 
suggestions  and  be  willing  to  listen  to  criti- 
cism—what may  be  of  great  value  in  the 
public  library  may  not  be  practicable  in  the 
school.  Let  her  at  all  times  get  the  teacher's 
point  of  view,  either  by  personal  conference 
with  individual  teachers  or  by  having  the  li- 
brary discussed  at  the  teachers'  meeting.  Let 
her  read  what  has  been  written  on  high 
school  libraries  —  the  "School  Review,"  "Edu- 
cational Review,"  books  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  different  subjects.  Many  of  these, 
such  as  Macmillan's  or  Longmans'  series, 
have  valuable  suggestions  on  the  use  of  the 
school  library  and  best  books  on  these  sub- 
jects for  the  library  to  buy.  Let  her  read  not 
only  articles  on  the  library,  but  on  aims  and 
methods  in  high  school  work  as  a  whole. 

She  can  put  her  technical  training  to  good 
use  in  the-  solution  of  two  important  prob- 
lems—  first,  making  the  resources  of  the  li- 
brary available  and  then  making  them  known. 
In  her  classification  she  will  try  to  follow  as 
far  as  possible  that  used  in  the  public  library 
and  in  most  general  use  in  the  colleges,  so 
that  the  pupil  may  pass  readily  from  the  one 
library  to  the  others.  But  she  wiH  not  hesitate 
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to  make  certain  adaptations  where  the  needs 
of  the  school  require  it.  In  certain  cases  it 
may  be  well  to  group  books  in  department 
sections  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and 
pupils.  For  the  Latin  department  she  will 
bring  together  in  one  section  all  books  on 
Latin  language  and  literature.  She  will  prob- 
ably find  a  single  alphabetic  arrangement  of 
Latin  texts  by  author  better  than  the  usual 
subdivisions  of  the  Decimal  classification,  and 
shelve  all  criticism  and  biography  of  a  writer 
with  his  works.  For  the  history  department  a 
country  arrangement  similar  to  that  used  at 
Vassar  College  will  be  of  great  value  —  an- 
tiquities, social  life,  government,  biography, 
will  be  brought  over  into  the  history  section 
and  shelved  with  the  regular  histories  of  a 
country.  In  many  ways  the  classification  of 
the  library  has  more  to  do  with  the  use  of 
books  than  has  the  catalog  itself. 

Let  the  catalog  be  simple,  so  that  the 
youngest  pupil  may  learn  to  use  it  easily. 
The  more  analytical  work  the  better,  as  the 
school  library  is  always  more  or  less  limited 
as  to  the  number  of  books  it  can  shelve,  and 
each  should  be  made  to  tell  for  the  most 
possible.  Not  only  books  will  be  cataloged, 
but  the  library  will  be  made  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation for  all  "extra  illustrative  matter," 
as  I  think  Mr.  Gaillard  would  call  it  —  all 
lantern  slides,  plaster  casts,  mounted  pictures, 
and  framed  pictures  on  walls  of  rooms  and 
corridors  —  these  will  be  marshalled  into 
line,  as  it  were,  and  made  ready  for  service 
through  the  card  catalog  so  that  the  teacher 
may  quickly  find  all  that  the  school  has  to 
offer  her  in  her  work. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  make  these  things 
available,  the  librarian  must  go  further  than 
this,  and  by  means  of  lists  and  bulletins  bring 
before  the  minds  of  teachers  these  riches 
which  are  here  for  them  to  use.  A  little  ad- 
vertising in  this  way  may  stir  up  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  been  somewhat  lukewarm 
in  their  interest  in  the  library  or  in  these 
helps  in  their  teaching.  Lists  of  books  and 
pictures  which  each  teacher  might  find  help- 
ful in  her  special  subject  might  be  made  so 
that  she  may  have  a  list  at  her  desk  for  refer- 
ence. The  library  resources  in  biology,  chem- 
istry, and  physics  should  be  posted  in  the 
special  laboratories  so  that  as  questions  come 
up  students  may  be  directed  to  certain  books 
-or  the  books  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  use 


there.  Bulletins  of  additions  should  be  posted 
promptly  on  the  teachers'  bulletin  board  and 
new  books  reserved  for  a  day  or  two  on 
library  tables  for  inspection,  so  that  teachers 
may  know  and  use  at  once  the  new  material 
at  their  disposal.  In  co-operation  with  the 
teachers,  lists  of  books  for  required  or  sug- 
gestive collateral  reading  for  pupils  will  be 
made  and  posted  in  class-rooms  and  library. 
Are  they  studying  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
papers?  A  list  of  references  on  Addison 
and  Steele  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  may 
awaken  an  interest  in  some  unenthusiastic 
pupil.  Such  a  list  would  include  Thackeray's 
"English  humorists,"  Ashton's  "Reign  of 
'Queen  Anne,"  Traill's  "Social  England,"  and 
others.  These  would  be  reserved  on  library 
tables  and  possibly  slips  put  in  to  show  a 
picture  of  the  interior  of  a  coffee  house,  a 
facsimile  of  the  Spectator,  costumes  of  the 
time,  etc.  As  an  aid  to  pupils  who  were  study- 
ing Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  king,"  one  of 
our  teachers  prepared  a  delightful  list  on  King 
Arthur,  ranging  from  Frost's  "King  Arthur," 
on  the  one  hand,  for  the  immature  pupil, 
through  Lanier's  "Boy's  King  Arthur"  to  read- 
ings in  Malory's  "Morte  d' Arthur."  This  was 
arranged  and  typewritten  by  the  librarian,  and 
made  to  include  not  only  books  the  students 
might  enjoy,  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  library's 
picture  catalog,  it  directed  them  to  mounted 
pictures  from  Harper's  Magazine  and 
framed  pictures  on  the  walls  of  different 
rooms  —  Abbey's  pictures  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
Peter  Vischer's  King  Arthur,  etc.  At  noon 
and  during  study  periods  they  read  the  books 
eagerly,  and  after  school  was  over  these 
small  girls  started  on  many  a  happy  pilgrim- 
age through  the  building,  list  in  hand,  to  "see 

the   pictures    Miss    S told   us   so   much 

about."  This  list  has  been  used  term  after 
term,  and  always  to  the  great  joy  of  the  stu- 
dents. At  the  close  of  one  term  the  pupils  of 
three  rooms  combined  in  a  quaint  little  note 
of  thanks  to  the  librarian  for  her  part  in  the 
list — theyhadhad  "such  a  good  time  and  under- 
stood the  Idylls  so  much  better  because  of  it." 
A  library  reception  to  the  entering  class  is 
a  pleasant  way  one  school  has  of  introducing 
the  students  to  the  library.  As  a  part  of  the 
parents'  reception  given  each  term  the  library 
is  thrown  open  and  the  students  given  the 
freedom  of  the  room  to  show  their  friends 
the  books  and  mounted  pictures. 
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If  our  pupils  are  to  become  independent 
and  intelligent  users  of  the  library  there 
must  be  some  instruction  in  the  use  of  cata- 
log, reference  books,  and  books  in  general. 
Something  should  be  done  for  the  entering 
class,  and  each  pupil  should  during  the  first 
year  learn  the  arrangement  of  books  on 
shelves,  the  way  to  find  a  book  in  the  catalog 
and  on  the  shelves,  and  how  to  use  certain 
reference  books,  at  least  a  dictionary,  ency- 
clopaedia, and  atlas.  Before  all  else  we  must 
insist  on  their  learning  the  alphabet  —  mod- 
ern methods  of  teaching  seem  to  thrust  this 
new  duty  on  the  librarian  if  the  students  are 
ever  to  find  their  way  through  the  card  cata- 
log or  cease  charging  dictionaries  and  ency- 
clopaedias with  all  sorts  of  serious  omissions 
simply  because  they  do  not  know  the  proper 
sequence  of  letters.  There  should  be  not 
only  a  talk  by  the  librarian,  but  some  practical 
work  done  by  each  pupil,  under  her  direction, 
so  that  she  may  be  sure  each  understands  the 
use  of  these  books.  With  a  freshman  class 
of  five  hundred  or  more  this  is  somewhat  of 
an  undertaking,  but  I  believe  the  task  can 
be  accomplished  when  the  importance  of  the 
work  is  recognized  by  principal  and  teachers. 

A  few  high  schools  already  have  well  defined 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  books 
and  library.  These  extend  through  the  four 
years,  are  given  by  the  librarian  of  the  high 
school  or  of  the  public  library  in  connection 
with  work  in  the  English  department,  and 
credit  is  given  the  pupil  for  the  work  done. 
Perhaps  this  has  been  carried  to  its  greatest 
perfection  by  Miss  Hopkins  in  the  Detroit 
Central  High  School.  In  the  high  schools  of 
Newark  and  of  Cleveland  interesting  courses 
of  instruction  are  given  to  the  students  by 
representatives  of  the  public  libraries  of 
those  cities.  In  our  large  high  schools 
in  New  York  City  many  of  us  are  wrest- 
ling with  the  problem  and  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  this  direction.  We  are 
hoping  a  way  may  open  for  more  systematic 
work  as  time  proves  its  value  to  the  students. 
Until  then  the  librarian  must  be  ready  in 
season  and  out  of  season  to  give  daily  in- 
struction to  individuals  as  she  has  opportunity. 
Let  her  explain  the  use  of  table  of  contents 
and  index  and  the  special  purpose  of  each  — 
the  use  of  Poole's  Index,  and  of  those  abbre- 
viations in  reference  books  which  are  such  a 


snare  and  a  delusion  even  to  many  a  college 
student.  These  abbreviations  might  be  taken 
up  in  connection  with  the  Latin  work  or  a 
list  made  by  the  librarian  and  a  few  given 
each  term  to  the  pupils  in  their  note-book 
work  for  the  English  teacher.  A  very  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  helping  the  students  to 
understand  the  use  of  the  school  library  has 
been  tried  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our 
English  teachers.  In  many  English  classes  the 
"School  library"  has  been  given  as  a  subject  for 
work  in  exposition  and  description,  and  the 
Students  have  written  brief  papers  explaining 
how  the  books  are  classified  and  arranged, 
how  to  use  the  card  catalog,  how  to  find  a 
book,  etc.,  also,  "Why  a  school  library  is 
necessary." 

The  school  library  is  primarily  a  reference 
library  and  the  librarian's  reference  work 
with  teachers  and  pupils  is  in  itself  enough 
to  keep  one  person  busy  —  she  will  have  as 
many  questions  a  day  as  she  had  at  her  refer- 
ence desk  in  the  public  library  and  at  times 
they  will  seem  quite  as  varied.  In  her  work 
she  must  be  able  to  direct  the  students  to 
books  which  will  answer  the  many  questions 
that  come  up  in  their  class  work,  know  the 
relative  value  of  books  on  different  subjects, 
and  be  able  to  put  the  student  on  the  track 
of  suitable  material  for  brief  reports  to  the 
class  on  special  topics.  She  must  show  stu- 
dents how  to  take  notes  —  to  select  the  impor- 
tant facts  instead  of  copying  a  whole  chapter 
verbatim.  In  all  this  work  she  must  throw  the 
students  on  their  own  resources  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, but  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  and  stand 
ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when 
needed.  Her  work  will  be  with  all  kinds  of  stu- 
dents —  the  book  lover  who  would  far  rather 
read  "King  Lear"  than  do  that  problem  in 
geometry  —  who  reads  quite  too  much  and 
must  be  discouraged  in  this  use  of  school  time, 
painful  as  the  duty  may  be  to  the  librarian. 
There  are  others  who  never  cared  to  read  — 
who  grumble  over  special  topics  and  required 
reading,  and  "wonder  why  the  teacher  makes 
us  do  all  this ;  the  text-book  is  good  enough." 
These  can  often  be  encouraged  and  led  to 
take  a  different  view  of  library  work.  The 
librarian  can  talk  over  the  required  reading 
with  them,  call  their  attention  to  the  feast  of 
good  things  the  teacher  has  prepared  —  read- 
ing so  much  more  interesting  than  any  text- 
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book  —  Prescott's  account  of  Cortez  and 
Montezuma,  Parkman's  thrilling  stories  of 
French  pioneers,  or  Froude's  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Armada.  With  the  Eng- 
lish teacher  she  can  lead  some  pupil  away 
from  the  poor  and  trashy  novels  she  has  been 
reading  at  home  and  lure  her  on  through  the 
sunny  paths  of  good  fiction  perhaps  even  to 
the  heights  of  Jane  Austen,  George  Eliot, 
Thackeray,  and  on  to  Shakespeare. 

As  a  means  of  general  culture  the  library 
can  do  for  the  pupil  much  which  is  not  laid 
down  in  the  curriculum.  An  interest  in  cur- 
rent topics  may  be  awakened  by  the  posting 
of  a  daily  bulletin.  Many  of  our  students  do 
not  regularly  read  a  newspaper,  or  only  those 
of  the  most  sensational  kind.  We  find  them 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  events  of  the  day, 
while  they  read  the  gossip,  accidents,  murders, 
the  comic  supplement  —  all  the  things  they 
ought  not  to  read,  if  they  read  at  all.  Let 
each  junior,  who  by  that  time  has  had  enough 
of  history  and  civics  to  prepare  him  for  it, 
have  the  editing  of  the  bulletin  for  a  few 
days,  under  the  direction  of  the  librarian  — 
the  gleaning  of  the  day's  news  will  not  only 
arouse  an  interest,  but  perhaps  be  the  be- 
ginning of  an  intelligent  and  wise  reading  of 
the  newspaper  through  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  these  days  of  school-room  decoration 
we  may  make  the  pictures  a  very  real  means 
of  art  education.  On  the  walls  of  rooms  and 
corridors  are  reproductions  of  the  world's 
great  mastei  pieces  of  painting,  architecture, 
and  sculpture.  Probably  there  is  some  sys- 
tematic grouping  of  these  by  country,  artist, 
or  subject  —  the  great  cathedrals  in  a  corri- 
dor, Greek  art  in  one  room,  another  room 
devoted  to  Michaelangelo,  etc.  Here  the  li- 
brarian may  help,  either  by  the  proper  label- 
ling of  the  pictures  where  they  have  no  labels 
or  in  directing  pupils  to  books  about  them. 
Tn  the  room  in  which  hangs  the  Parthenon 
frieze  suggest  their  reading  Gardner's  graphic 
description  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  in 
his  "Greek  sculpture."  Teachers  might  have 
pupils  give  five-minute  reports  to  the  class'  on 
the  life  and  work  of  the  artist  in  their  room, 
and  the  librarian  by  posting  a  reading  list  in 
each  room  may  direct  them  to  interesting 
books  in  the  school  library  for  this  work. 
Are  they  curious  why  Watts  called  his  picture 
"Hope"?  Let  them  read  the  artist's  own  ex- 
planation of  the  picture,  or  are  they  puzzling 


over  the  allegory  in  Botticelli's  "Spring"? 
Help  them  to  an  interpretation. 

Attention  should  constantly  be  called  to 
the  outside  means  of  culture  —  museums,  ex- 
hibitions, special  lectures,  music  and  drama. 
Post  notices  of  these  in  the  library.  Note 
free  days  of  museums  and  their  hours  of 
opening  and  suggest  to  students  their  help  in 
the  school  work.  Most  important  of  all 
encourage  the  use  of  the  public  library. 
Send  pupils  there  often  to  finish  work  be- 
gun in  the  school  library ;  post  in  the  li- 
brary lists  of  good  books  for  general  read- 
ing and  recreation  —  books  not  in  the  school 
library  —  and  encourage  their  borrowing 
them  from  the  public  library.  See  that  each 
pupil  in  the  school  has  a  card  for  the  public 
library,  and  if  he  is  shy  and  goes  there  for 
the  first  time  give  a  note  of  introduction  to 
some  one  there  —  let  him  feel  that  the  assist- 
ants there  are  as  glad  to  help  him  as  is  the 
school  librarian.  The  librarian  may  find  it 
well  worth  her  while  to  occasionally  meet 
the  members  of  the  debating  societies  at  the 
public  library  and  explain  to  them  the  use  of 
the  different  rooms  and  the  various  indexes, 
bibliographies  and  other  helps  which  the 
school  library  cannot  afford.  She  will  try  in 
every  way  to  lead  them  out  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  school  library  to  that  great 
storehouse  of  good  things  which  they  may 
use  long  after  schooldays  are  over.  She 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  workers  in  the  public  li- 
brary and  let  them  feel  that  she  is  their  ally 
and  not  their  rival  in  this  work  for  the 
boys  and  girls. 

But  not  only  shall  we  train  them  in  the 
use  of  the  public  library  —  surely  we  can 
do  much  to  encourage  the  building  up  of 
home  libraries  in  these  bookless  homes  from 
which  so  many  come.  Let  us  create  a  love 
for  books,  a  care  in  their  handling  and  use, 
an  interest  in  bindings  and  good  editions  and, 
best  of  all,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents to  own  certain  books  for  themselves. 
Exhibitions  of  good  books  to  own  with  prices 
and  publishers  given  might  be  made  at 
Christmas  time.  Something  of  this  has  been 
done  in  our  own  school  library,  and  we 
are  finding  many  of  the  students  enthusiastic 
and  coming  into  the  library  to  announce  to 
the  librarian  from  time  to  time  the  growth 
of  their  little  collections.  In  order  that  we 
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may  belter  help  the  students  in  this  matter 
the  head  of  the  English  department  has  this 
term  required  of  each  freshman  and  each 
senior  a  brief  paper  entitled,  "The  books  I 
own,"  in  which  they  are  encouraged  to  write 
very  frankly  of  their  books,  those  they  prize 
most,  books  they  would  like  to  own,  books 
they  wish  they  did  not  own,  and  their 
reasons.  These  papers  are  to  be  handed  to 
the  librarian  after  the  various  English  teach- 
ers have  corrected  them  and  may  serve  as  a 
guide  to  us  in  what  we  can  do  for  individual 
pupils.  We  shall  hope  that  the  four  years 
in  high  school  may~"have  a  marked  influence 
on  their  own  libraries  and  that  the  senior 
papers  may  show  something  of  this  already. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  phase  of  the 
school  library  work  is  the  voluntary  reading 
of  the  pupils.  Dean  Balliet  in  speaking  of 
the  English  work  in  the  high  school  says: 
"There  is  something  radically  wrong  if  stu- 
dents do  not  want  to  read  more  of  an  author 
after  studying  one  of  his  works.  If  they 
have  had  enough  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
few  plays  studied  in  school  that  teaching  is 
a  failure."  The  students  who  come  in  spare 
study  periods  to  read  other  works  of  Irving, 
George  Eliot,  Tennyson  and  Shakespeare  are 
a  delight  to  teacher  and  librarian.  In  the 
voluntary  reading  of  the  pupil  the  school  li- 
brary may  do  much  by  way  of  suggestion. 
What  splendid  use  the  student  ma>  make  of 
the  occasional  study  period  when  he  can 
afford  to  come  in  "just  to  read."  The  books 
have  been  carefully  selected  —  the  "latest  and 
best-selling  novel"  is  not  here  to  molest  — 
there  are  interesting  works  on  the  subjects 
studied,  general  reference  books  and,  best  of 
all,  those  great  works  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  never  grow  old  —  Homer, 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  the  poets  and  novelists, 
essayists  and  historians  who  are  dear  to  all 
book-lovers.  The  study  of  Ruskin's  "Sesame 
and  lilies"  leads  many  a  student  to  seek  these 
for  himself,  just  to  see  and  dip  into  them 
even  if  he  does  not  really  read  them.  Nothing 
would  give  the  librarian  greater  joy  than  that 
the  students  should  look  back  upon  the  li- 
brary as  did  Burne-Jones  upon  the  little 
school  library  at  Birmingham  as  ''that  blessed 
institution  where  we  spent  many  blissful 
hours"  and  which  had  proved  to  him  the 
"open  sesame"  to  those  great  works  of 
poetry  and  romance  which  so  influenced  his 


art.     The  librarian   rejoices   in  the   students 
who    come    because    they    want   to   and    not 
because  they  must  —  the  small  girl  from  the 
Chaucer    room,     where    on     the     walls    are 
Sewell's    "Canterbury   pilgrims"    and    Burne- 
Jones's  "Little  Hugh  of  Lincoln,"  and  her  cu- 
riosity has  been  aroused  about  the  stories  the 
pictures  tell,  or  the  pupil  who  wants  to  read 
the    story    of    Nausica    in    "the    real    Homer, 
not  Gayley  or  Bulfinch,"  and  the  librarian  is 
delighted  to  introduce  her  to  Palmer's  trans- 
lation of  the  "Odyssey."     Then  there  is  the 
boy  deep  in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy 
or  the  girl  struggling  with  "Sartor  resartus" 
and  trying  hard  to  understand  it  —  these  are 
not   exactly  'what   we   would    recommend   to 
students   half-way   through   high   school,   but 
the  librarian  hesitates  to  interfere.    Her  heart 
goes  out  to  them  as  she  remembers  her  own 
schooldays    when    she   was    doing   the    same 
thing  —  reaching  out  for  things  quite  beyond 
her  grasp  —  standing  on  tiptoe,  as  it  were,  to 
understand  a  great  man's  thought  or  getting 
a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  some  great  poem 
when  most  of  it  was  quite  beyond  her  ken. 
When   to   help   and   when   to   let   alone,   this 
is  her  problem.     Some  really  need  her  at  just 
this  time;  because  "Sartor  resartus"  is  hard 
reading  let  them   not   think  this   true  of  all 
standard  literature;  let  her  lead  them  to  other 
books  equally  great  but  better  suited  to  their 
age  and  tastes.    Then,  too,  there  is  the  seeker 
after  knowledge  who  thirsts  for  information 
and     is     found     reading     the     encyclopaedia 
through  —    the   librarian    can    direct   him    to 
the  many  interesting  books  in  science,  biog- 
raphy and  history  which  he  might  read   in- 
stead.    For  the  younger  students  who  want 
"something   interesting"   what   a   privilege   to 
introduce  them  to  the  myths  and  legends  and 
old  romances ;  to  stories  of  Robinhood,  Kmg 
Arthur,   Roland   and   Siegfried !   Perhaps  no- 
where   in    the    whole    field    of    library    work 
does  the  librarian  come  in  closer  touch  with 
the  individual  boy  and  girl  than  in  the  school 
library,   where   many  of  them  are  her  daily 
visitors   through  the   four  years'   course   and 
where    she    can    have    the    help    of    teachers 
who  know  the   students   far  better  than   she 
could   ever  hope   to  know  them.     The  right 
took  at  the  right  time,  that  wonderful  "psy- 
chological   moment"    of    which    we    hear    so 
much  —  this  is  the  golden  opportunity  of  the 
high   school   librarian. 
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HOW  MAY  THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARY  CATALOGS  BE  MADE  A 
SUBJECT  OF  STUDY  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS?* 


BY  ADA  F.  LIVERIGHT,  Librarian  Pedagogical  Library,  Board  of  Education,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOME  years  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
act  as  substitute  for  the  librarian  of  a  large 
normal  school.  I  say  good  fortune  because  it 
was  through  this  experience  that  my  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  desirability  of  adding  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and 
library  catalogs  to  the  normal  school  curricu- 
lum. You  will  agree  with  me  that  to  be 
asked  for  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  fable"  by  a 
student  who  was  seeking  an  account  of  the 
Crusades,  or  for  McCarthy's  "History  of  our 
cwn  times"  as  an  authority  on  the  life  of 
Cincinnatus  is,  to  say  the  least,  startling. 
One  should  not  imply,  however,  that  they 
thought  the  Crusades  a  myth,  or  Cincinnatus 
a  modern  English  gentleman.  Is  it  not  as 
fair  to  infer  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  the 
vague  general  method  employed  in  giving 
references  to  students?  References  so  vague 
that  to  give  the  desired  assistance  to  pupils 
often  requires  the  greatest  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  librarian. 

The  public  schools  give  instruction  in 
music  and  drawing  throughout  the  entire 
elementary  and  higher  grades.  Such  instruc- 
tion gives  the  pupils  sufficient  knowledge  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  musical  and  art 
opportunities  offered  by  the  community. 
Every  teacher  should  realize  the  equal  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  in  children  a  desire 
for  good  books.  The  public  library  is  part  of 
practically  every  community,  and  the  child 
needs  to  know  how  to  use  this  institution 
to  the  best  advantage  and  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment. Although  much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  we  are  not  by  any  means  in  sight 
of  the  millennium.  The  program  of  study  for 
the  elementary  schools  of  a  large  eastern  city 
is  a  fair  example  of  what  is  being  done,  and 
you  will  probably  marvel  at  what  the  teacher 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

•Read  at  bi-state  library  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
K.  J.,  March  20,  1909. 


The  time  total  for  the  elementary  school  is 
300  minutes  daily,  and  is  divided  as  follows : 

Minutes 
daily 

Opening  exercises 15 

Recesses 30 

Sewing J2 

Music 12 

Drawing 24 

Physical    exercises 15 

Mathematics 45 

Language   (including  grammar,  composition, 
reading,     literature,     spelling,     dictation, 

punctuation,  correct  usage,  etc.) 90 

History,  geography,  physiology,  penmanship, 

and  cooking 57 

Now  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think, 
that  in  the  90  minutes  devoted  to  language, 
including,  as  it  does,  grammar,  composition, 
reading,  literature,  spelling,  dictation,  punc- 
tuation, correct  usage,  etc.;  15  minutes  de- 
voted to  opening  exercises,  and  the  57 
minutes  to  history,  geography,  physiology, 
penmanship  and  cooking,  that  to  teach  the 
children  not  only  how  to  read,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Charles  McMurry,  a  popular 
educator,  "to  lead  them  into  the  fields  of 
choice  reading  matter  and  cultivate  in  them 
such  a  taste  and  appreciation  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  best  books  ever  written, 
that  all  their  lives  will  be  enriched  by  what 
they  read,"  is  a  lofty  ideal  but  not  a  simple 
one.  Still  the  already  crowded  curriculum 
need  not  be  enlarged,  for  wisely  planned,  the 
use  of  classics  in  the  teaching  of  readirg, 
history,  and  English  should  be  combined  with 
the  prescribed  text-books  in  such  a  way  as  to 
impose  little  effort,  and  bring  forth  excellent 
results. 

Assuming  then  that  a  love  for  reading  the 
best  books  has  been  acquired  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools,  the  normal  school 
course,  in  ad'dition  to  instructing  students  in 
the  use  of  reference  books  to  assist  them  in 
their  own  work,  should  inculcate  in  the  pupil 
teacher  a  deep  responsibility  in  leading  chil- 
dren to  choose  the  best  books.  It  should 
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also  include  elementary  instruction  in  library 
economy,  as  the  majority,  in  their  profession 
of  teaching,  must  add  the  duties  of  class 
librarian  to  the  regular  school  routine.  Every 
normal  school  should  possess  a  carefully  se- 
lected library  whose  librarian  should  be  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  not  to  give  instruction 
in  penmanship,  a  duty  monopolizing  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  time  of  the  librarian  of 
a  normal  school  not  a  thousand  miles  away, 
but  one  who  should  be  able  to  impart  both 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm  for  books  and  be 
able  to  supplement  classroom  instruction  with 
library  investigation. 

Emerson  recognized  the  need  when  he 
pleaded  for  a  "Professorship  of  books,"  but 
while  this  suggestion  comes  from  the  East 
it  is  in  the  West  that  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  comprehensive  work  is  being  done. 
Replies  to  letters  addressed  to  about  forty 
normal  school  principals  asking  whether  a 
course  in  the  study  of  reference  books, 
children's  reading,  and  the  use  of  library 
catalogs  was  included  in  the  school  curri- 
culum, show  that  almost  all  of  the  West- 
ern schools  give  comprehensive  courses  in 
this  branch  of  normal  instruction,  in  many 
cases  publishing  outlines  of  the  wofk  and  in- 
cluding it  in  the  school  catalog  as  a  dis- 
tinct course.  In  the  East,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  no  regular  course  is  prescribed. 
Many  Eastern  schools,  to  quote  from  some 
of  the  replies  received,  ''give  some  instruction 
in  the  use  of  reference  books,"  or,  "a  brief 
course  in  library  administration,"  or  "some 
attention  to  the  bibliography  of  the  various 
subjects"  or,  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
may  interest  Miss  Kroeger,  "a  course  of  pre- 
liminary instruction  in  library  administration 
so  that  pupils  will  be  able  to  graduate  from 
a  school  like  Drexel  Institute  in  one  year." 

The  study  has  been  elaborated  in  other 
normal  schools,  and  in  several  cities  it  is 
directed  by  a  member  of  the  public  library 
staff. 

But  all  cf  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  com- 
prehensive and  delightful  course  in  Library 
use  and  children's  literature  given  in  the 
Cleveland  Normal  School,  or  the  practical 
courses  given  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  Whitewater, 
Wis. ;  Normal,  111.,  and  Greeley,  Col.,  to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  western  schools  which 
assign  due  importance  to  this  instruction. 

The  National  Educational  Association  com- 


mittee on  Instruction  in  library  administra- 
tion in  normal  schools  compiled  in  1906  un- 
der the  direction  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Baldwin, 
librarian  of  Teachers  College,  New  York,  a 
report  which  might  serve  as  a  text-book  in 
normal  schools.  The  committee  suggests  that 
not  less  than  ten  lectures  or  class  periods 
with  two  hours'  practice  work  for  each  pe- 
riod be  given.  The  instruction  covers  the 
following  subjects: 

School  libraries :  place  and  value  both  as 
general  collections  and  for  special  in- 
struction, types,  how  to  organize. 
The  public  library  and  the  public  school : 
the  field  of  each  and  general  relations, 
loans,  bulletins,  class-room  libraries,  mu- 
seums. 

How  to  use  a  library :  books  as  tools,  care 

of  books,  book-making,  reference  books. 

The   school  library   room :   location,   light, 

heat  and  ventilation,  equipment. 
Selection  and  ordering  of  books :  authority 
of  librarian,  sources  of  material,  aid  in 
selection,  sales  catalogs,  methods  of  or- 
dering and  accounting. 
Children's     reading :      finding     lists  —  for 

teachers,  for  children. 
Incoming    books :     invoices,    accessioning, 

marks  of  ownership. 
Cataloging   and   classification :    systems    of 

each,  forms,  preparation  of  cards. 
Library   routine :   loan   and   charging   sys- 
tems, call-numbers,  shelf-list. 
Binding:  material,  pamphlets,  general  care, 

repairs. 
Library  associations :  national,  state,  local ; 

library  schools. 

State  laws  relating  to  school  libraries. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  course  is  unneces- 
sarily technical.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
teacher  should  have  technical  knowledge  of 
library  economy  such  as  the  professional  li- 
brarian requires.  Give  the  normal  graduate 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  main  points  of 
modern  library  methods,  of  reference  books, 
of  children's  reading,  and  we  have  the  ideal 
librarian.  For  he  has  been  trained  in  psychol- 
ogy—  educational  psychology,  rational  psy- 
chology, physiological  psychology,  experimen- 
tal psychology  —  and  according  to  Mr.  Hugo 
Miinsterberg  to  be  entirely  successful  in  any 
profession  one  must  be  a  psychologist. 

Whether    this    instruction    shall    be    given 
in  the  normal  school  or  in  the  public  library 
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is  a  mooted  point.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  the 
Public  Library  is  working  out  a  course  for 
the  local  normal  school,  an  outline  of  which 
is  given  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  April 
1906.  I  have  just  learned  that  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Newark  gives  a  course  of  study 
for  normal  pupils  in  the  use  of  a  library,  cov- 
ering twelve  hours  of  instruction,  as  many 
more  of  practice  work  in  the  library,  and 
collateral  reading.  An  outline  of  this  val- 
uable work  is  in  course  of  publication. 

Both  methods  have  their  advantages,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  normal  school  is  the 
proper  place  for  this  instruction.  In  connec- 
tion with  each  branch  of  study  the  teacher 
should  give  the  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
leading  to  research  in  both  the  school  and 
the  public  library.  The  course  in  children's 
reading  might  be  given  in  connection  with 
*he  English  department.  The  librarian  should 
give  instruction  in  the  use  of  reference  books, 
.above  all  emphasizing  the  resources  of  the 
English  dictionary.  I  find  that  the  varied  in- 
formation contained  in  the  dictionary  is  a 
constant  source  of  astonishment  to  pupils. 
She  should  give  instruction  in  classification, 
book  numbers,  cataloging,  simple  charging 
systems,  the  make-up  of  books  (index,  pref- 
ace, etc.).  the  care  of  books,  the  care  and 
use  of  lantern  slides,  a  great  educational  fac- 
tor which  I  should  like  to  see  included  in 
public  library  loans.  She  should  give  in- 
struction in  the  arrangement  of  the  library 
catalog  and  its  use,  the  order  of  books  on 
the  shelves,  and  acquaint  them  with  the  li- 
brary facilities  of  the  community.  She  might 
accompany  the  class  in  sections  to  the  public 
library,  where  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
departments  could  be  explained.  Much  of  this 
can  be  done  in  the  form  of  lectures,  but  suffi- 
cient practice  work  to  elucidate  the  lectures 
should  be  required.  An  occasional  talk  by 
one  of  the  local  librarians  would  be  helpful 
and  stimulating. 

To  include  all  or  a  part  of  this  instruction 
in  the  normal  school  means  a  radical  change 
in  the  general  conception  of  the  eastern  nor- 
mal school.  Its  purpose  is  admittedly  to  pre- 
pare teachers,  and  yet  much  of  the  time  is 
spent  in  academic  work  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  high  school  or  the  university.  A 
semi-pedagogical  study  of  the  elementary 
branches  I  grant  is  necessary,  but  that  four 
periods  a  week  should  be  given  to  the  study 


of  chemistry  or  physics,  or  two  to  penman- 
ship, seems  out  of  all  proportion.  The  over- 
emphasis of  pedagogy  and  psychology  to  the 
neglect  of  scholarship  which  Mr.  Miinster- 
berg  deplores  in  the  American  is  to  be  avoided, 
but  when  one  raises  the  normal  school  en- 
trance requirements,  and  then  by  a  judicious 
rearrangement  of  the  curriculum  so  that  it 
shall  include  a  study  of  the  various  reference 
books,  of  the  nursery  rhyme,  the  folk  tales, 
the  wonderful  myths,  the  great  poems,  we 
add  to  the  sum  total  of  teaching  knowledge 
and  also  to  real  scholarship. 

When  to  ihe  practice  of  teaching  in  the 
training  school  under  critic  teachers  is  added 
the  practice  in  the  use  of  reference  books  in 
the  library,  under  the  direction  of  the  libra- 
rian, we  are  training  the  teacher  to  know 
how  to  use,  to  enjoy,  and  to  choose  good 
books,  and  to  guide  others  to  do  so. 


HONOR  SYSTEM  IN  COLLEGE  LIBRA- 
RIES 

EVERY  college  and  university  librarian  has 
to  face  sooner  or  later  —  and  for  the  most  of 
us  it  is  sooner,  much  as  we  dislike  to  acknowl- 
edge it  —  the  problem  of  stolen  books  and 
books  hidden  in  various  corners  of  the  library 
building  to  insure  future  use  by  some  selfish 
student.  We  may  try  to  evade  it,  may  do 
what  we  will,  but  the  question  is  always  be- 
fore us.  It  is  a  library  disease,  prevalent  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  locality.  And 
too  often  its  spread  is  so  rapid  as  to  justify 
us  in  terming  it  a  contagious  disease.  Who 
among  us,  in  the  calm  stillness  of  the  refer- 
ence library,  has  not  had  an  excited  student 
rush  to  the  desk  with  the  query :  "Miss  X. ! 
do  you  know  where  Adams'  'Medieval  civil- 
ization' is?  It  was  on  the  reserve  shelf  yes- 
terday and  now  it  is  not  there,  and  I  can't 
find  any  one  in  the  library  who  is  using  it. 
And  we  have  an  assignment  in  it  for  this 
afternoon."  Diligent  search  on  the  part  of 
the  librarian  confirms  the  statement.  The 
book  is  not  in  the  library,  or  af  least  not  to 
be  found,  and  the  whole  class  is  thus  de- 
prived of  its  use.  When  the  time  at  which 
the  work  is  due  has  passed,  the  book  almost 
invariably  appears  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
shelves  as  mysteriously  as  it  disappeared.  The 
period  of  greatest  stress  is  just  before  a  test 
or  an  examination.  Indeed,  the  librarian  can 
often  tell  the  exact  hour  for  which  an  ex- 
amination is  scheduled  by  the  demand  for 
books.  And  the  fact  that  librarians  have  no 
power  to  control  students  by  marks  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  college  or  university  au- 
thorities to  prosecute  students  for  offences 
of  this  kind  makes  the  problem  more  com- 
plicated. 
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These  are  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  been  struggling  in  Beloit,  and  in  the 
face  of  these  obstacles  in  controlling  student 
conduct  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  wisest  plan  is  not  to  attempt  it,  but 
to  turn  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  students 
themselves.  For  several  years  Beloit  has 
employed  the  honor  system  to  control  all 
tests,  examinations,  etc.  The  instructor  does 
not  remain  in  the  room  during  any  written 
work,  and  students  are  thus  left  entirely  upon 
their  own  honor.  All  offences  are  referred 
to  an  honor  committee,  composed  of  members 
of  each  of  the  four  college  classes.  Penalties 
are  fixed  by  this  committee  and  punishment 
inflicted  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty. 
The  success  of  this  method  has  been  so 
marked  that  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  to 
extend  this  system  of  self-government  farther 
so  that  it  should  include  student  conduct  rela- 
tive to  the  library.  This  was  determined 
upon  only  after  much  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion. It  met  with  strong  opposition  even 
in  the  faculty,  and  many  of  the  alumni  were 
unwilling  to  give  it  their  approval.  The  stu- 
dents themselves  were  its  most  loyal  sup- 
porters. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  now  stands,  having  been  voted  upon 
by  the  students  and  approved  by  the  faculty, 
will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  workings  of  the 
system : 

The  student  body  of  Beloit  College,  desiring  to 
maintain  a  system  of  self-government  in  said  college, 
in  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  students  within  the 
class  room  is  concerned  and  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  college  property,  have  established  this  constitu- 
tion for  their  government,  and  have  determined 
by  agreement  with  the  faculty  of  Beloit  College  that 
its  provisions  shall  apply  to  and  be  final  within 
the  limits  hereinafter  set  forth. 

This  constitution  shall  be  maintained  and  enforced 
by  a  Judicial  committee. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judicial  committee  to 
hear  all  complaints  made  of  the  violation  of  this 
constitution  and  conduct  investigations  thereof  as 
hereinafter  provided.  It  shall  have  the  power  to 
summon  the  accused  and  witnesses  before  it  and 
hear,  try  and  determine  the  facts,  adjudge  the  ac- 
cused guilty  or  not  guilty  and  make  recommendations 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Violations  of  the  honor  system  shall  consist  in 
any  dishonest  or  dishonorable  conduct  whatsoever 
that  is  connected  in  any  manner, 

1.  With   any  written  work  of  the  college  required 
of    the    students    during    such    time    as    the    college 
shall   be   in  session. 

2.  With   the   use   or  misuse   of  library   equipment. 
(This,   you  will  note,   covers  also  injury  of  any  kind 
to  books  or  periodicals.) 

Whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  any  student  is 
dishonest  or  dishonorable  within  the  meaning  of 
this  article  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined 
by  the  Judicial  committee  from  all  the  evidence  in 
the  case. 

All  investigations  of  violations  of  the  honor  sys- 
tem shall  be  conducted  by  the  Judicial  committee 
in  the  following  manner: 

A.  Upon    being    informed    by    a    student    that    he 
desires   to   make   a   complaint,   the   Judicial   committee 
shall   be   convened   at  some   fitting  place  and   time  by 
the  chairman  thereof  and  the  said  student  and  other 
complaining  witnesses   notified. 

B.  At  the  said  meeting  the  complaining  witnesses 
shall     make     their     statements     and     shall     be     cross- 


examined   by  a  member  of  the  committee  designated 
by  the  chairman  for  that  purpose. 

C.  The  Judicial  committee   shall  then  exclude  all 
witnesses    and    vote    upon    the    question    of    making 
an   investigation.      If   a  majority  vote   to   investigate 
they  shall  proceed  to  do  so  at  once. 

D.  The    accused    shall    be    called    separately,    in- 
formed of  the  charges  made,  and  requested  to  make 
a    statement    if    he    so    desires.      Witnesses    for    the 
accused'  shall  then  be  called.     All  witnesses   for  the 
defense  shall  be  cross-examined  by  a  member  of  the 
committee   designated  by  the  chairman. 

E.  All    "Hearsay"   and   "Opinion"   evidence   shall 
be  excluded. 

F.  All  evidence  shall   be   taken  down  in  writing. 
One   copy  shall   be   preserved  by  the   committee   and 
one  copy  shall  accompany  the  recommendation  to  the 
dean    as    hereinafter   provided. 

I.  After  having  heard  all  the  testimony  and 
concluded  the  investigation,  the  Judicial  committee 
shall  exclude  all  persons  not  members  from  the 
room  and  then  shall  proceed  to  ballot  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  accused  being  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
Seven  votes  out  of  the  nine  shall  be  necessary  for 
a  conviction. 

J.  The  committee  shall  then  proceed  to  ballot 
upon  the  nature  of  the  punishment  that  they  shall 
recommend  to  the  dean  shall  be  inflicted  upon 
the  accused.  Six  votes  out  of  the  nine  shall  be 
necessary  to  fix  the  punishment.  The  Judicial  com- 
mittee shall  have  full  power  to  recommend  any 
punishment  that  they  shall  deem  suited  to  the  case. 

K.  The  commmittee  shall  then  transmit  to  the 
Dean  a  copy  of  all  the  testimony  taken,  a  short 
formulation  of  the  offense  of  which  they  have  found 
the  defendant  guilty,  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  punishment  they  have  decided  upon.  The  Dean 
of  the  College  shall  then  inflict  such  punishmnt 
as  he  shall  deem  merited  by  the  accused. 

Whenever  the  Judicial  committee,  during  any  in- 
vestigation, shall  determine  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
that  from  some  extraordinary  and  unusual  circum- 
stances, they  are  unable  to  decide  upon  the  matter 
before  them,  the  chairman  of  said  committee,  or 
any  member  thereof  if  the  chairman  refuse  to  act, 
shall  convene  the  student  body  in  mass  meeting 
and  refer  the  matter  back  to  them.  Said  mass 
meeting  shall  proceed  at  once  to  elect  a  committee 
of  twelve  and  said  committee  shall  proceed  to  hear, 
try  and  determine  the  case  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  regulations  as  above  mentioned. 

In  accord  with  one  of  the  important  prin- 
ciples of  pedagogy  the  punishment  inflicted 
is  made  to  correspond  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  offence.  For  instance,  in  a  recent 
case  against  the  defendant,  accused  of  having 
copied  a  theme  and  handing  it  in  as  original, 
the  penalty  was  a  failure  in  rhetoric  for  that 
semester,  which  of  course  necessitated  the 
repetition  of  that  course  by  the  student  the 
following  year.  Again  a  student  found  guilty 
of  taking  a  book  from  the  library  during  the 
examination  period  was  required  to  write 
themes  additional  to  those  assigned  in  the 
regular  course,  since  this  case  was  also  an 
offence  in  the  English  department.  The 
names  of  the  offenders  are  always  carefully 
withheld,  but  each  case  brought  before  the 
Honor  committee  and  acted  upon  is  made 
known  through  the  college  paper.  This  un- 
doubtedly has  its  effect  in  deterring  many 
from  like  offences.  And  the  purpose  of  any 
such  system  should  be  not,  primarily,  to  pun- 
ish offenders,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  do  away 
with  any  tendency  towards  offence  at  all. 

Of  the  success  of  the  system  perhaps  it  is 
too  early  to  speak  in  positive  terms.  The 
growth  of  the  moral  instinct  is  gradual,  and 
so  will  be  the  growth  of  this  system  toward 
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its  final  perfection.  "Honor  systems  do  not 
exist  in  stereotyped  form.  They  grow ;  they 
are  the  product  of  patient  and  prolonged 
effort,"  and  their  roots  must  become  firmly 
grounded  in  the  traditions  of  the  institution. 

This  much  may  be  said  of  the  system  at 
Beloit :  that  after  a  year's  experience  we  feel 
that  we  have  ample  cause  for  encouragement 
and  that  it  is  without  doubt  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  The  paths  of  the  librarians 
have  not  lain  in  as  hard  places  as  in  previous 
years.  The  number  of  books  missing  and  the 
number  of  clippings  from  magazines  and 
newspapers  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
During  the  last  semester  examinations  no  in- 
stance of  stolen  books  was  reported.  This 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  system  is  win- 
ning its  way,  and  if  pursued  farther  will 
prove  the  most  satisfactory  and  efficient 
means  of  regulating  student  conduct  toward 
the  library. 

Difficulties,  of  course,  beset  its  path.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  to  seek  out  the  guilty 
person.  But  in  any  method  this  obstacle  must 
be  encountered,  and  the  aid  given  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves  under  this  system  is  a  val- 
uable factor.  The  constitution  is  based  as 
far  as  possible  upon  the  practical  laws  of  our 
nation,  and  the  fact  is  emphasized  that  it  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  report 
a  violation  of  the  honor  constitution  as  it  is 
to  report  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  city. 

The  objection  will  also  be  raised  that  while 
it  may  work  in  the  small  college  it  would  be 
impractical  for  a  university  library.  But  if  the 
honor  system  will  work  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  it  was  established  in  1842, 
and  in  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia, 
where  it  has  stood  the  test  of  a  century,  and 
at  Princeton,  where  I  believe  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  14  years,  why  not  else- 
where? And  if  it  is  satisfactory  in  regulat- 
ing other  activities,  why  not  in  connection 
with  the  library? 

Beloit,  I  believe,  is  a  pioneer  in  extending 
the  honor  system  to  cover  the  use  of  the 
library.  It  is  the  belief  that  by  applying  the 
workings  of  the  system  in  the  two  directions 
outlined  in  the  constitution  —  the  library  and 
written  work  —  that  one  will  so  act  upon  the 
other  in  developing  student  sentiment  that  its 
effectiveness  in  each  case  will  be  strength- 
ened. Both  embody  the  one  voluntary  phase 
of  student  life  which  is  demanded  in  civic 
life,  the  principle  of  relying  upon  one's  honor. 
In  so  far  as  this  principle  can  be  developed 
in  the  days  when  character  is  in  the  molding, 
in  so  far  has  there  been  a  preparation  for 
better  citizenship  in  the  years  to  follow. 

In  closing  let  me  add  that  we  have  little 
fear  for  the  future  of  the  honor  system  in 
Beloit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  college  and 
university  librarians  everywhere  will  give  this 
method  due  consideration  in  dealing  with 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  library 
administration.  IVA  M.  BUTLIN. 


THE   STORY   HOUR 

THE  place,  and  the  only  place  for  the 
Story  hour,  if  one  would  get  the  most  ideal 
results,  is  in  the  children's  room.  Not  in 
an  auditorium,  or  a  room  unfamiliar  to  the 
children :  so  far  removed  from  their  own 
particular  domain,  that  they  will  feel  they 
are  going  to  a  "show"  where  they  will  get 
something  for  nothing.  For  a  certain  class 
of  children  all  entertainments  are  "shows," 
and  free  shows  are  the  most  desirable,  but 
the  least  appreciated. 

Story  telling  in  its  generally  accepted 
sense,  and  as  it  is  usually  practiced',  is  the 
province  of  the  teacher;  and  the  children 
think  of  it  in  connection  with  their  school 
tasks.  If  it  must  be  done  in  that  way, 
follow  the  suggestion  of  one  of  our  eminent 
librarians,  and  choose  the  teachers  for  your 
listeners,  who,  with  their  mature  minds,  are 
prepared  to  understand  the  relation  between 
the  story,  and  the  children  and  books  and 
information,  and  may  make  use  of  that 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  a  greater 
number  of  children,  in  lieu  of  the  deeper 
influence  the  librarian  may  have  over  the 
comparative  few. 

The  library  means  books  to  the  children, 
and  should  always  mean  books  first,  and 
last,  too.  In  some  cases,  alas,  the  outside 
of  the  books  is  the  most  vivid  picture  in  the 
child  mind.  The  story  should  lead  them 
to  the  inside;  but  should  never  stand  out  by 
itself,  as  more  to  be  desired  than  the  books. 

The  Story  hour  should  begin  in  such  a 
way  that  it  would  never  appear  to  have  had 
a  distinct  beginning,  but  to  have  been  always 
a  natural  part  of  the  library.  Perhaps  I  can 
best  show  what  I  mean  by  an  illustration. 
Some  Saturday  morning  in  the  spring,  the 
children's  librarian  may  gather  a  few  chil- 
dren about  her  and  show  them  the  first 
early  wild  flower.  In  the  city  I  have  in 
mind  it  is  the  anemone  or  caster  bell.  Call 
attention  to  its  delicate  beauty;  its  fuzzy 
little  coat,  which  is  needed,  perhaps,  to  keep 
the  little  flower  warm;  tell  them  of  its  home 
and  habits,  and  encourage  them  to  search 
for  it  themselves.  The  children  who  know 
this  flower  would  need  no  encouragement, 
for  they  have  been  brought  up,  so  to  speak, 
on  wild  flower  picking,  and  know  the  hills 
and  woods  and  fields,  as  well  as  they  do  the 
city  streets.  This  should  be  kept  up  all 
through  the  season,  taking  the  wild  flowers 
in  the  order  of  their  coming.  Give  the 
children  their  part  in  it,  too,  by  asking  them, 
where  they  can,  to  gather  the  flowers  for  the 
library;  at  the  same  time  developing  their 
powers  of  observation. 

Of  course,  the  necessary  books  must  be 
provided  before  this  plan  is  carried  out,  and 
in  time  the  children  will  go  to  them  as 
naturally  as  they  do  to  librarian,  teacher 
or  mother.  Not  only  for  more  information 
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on  the  fascinating  subject,  but  to  verify  facts 
they  have  noticed  for  themselves. 

It  may  take  several  years  before  perma- 
nent results  begin  to  really  show,  but  when 
they  do  the  cornerstone  is  laid,  and  one  is 
fairly  on  the  way  to  the  building  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  air  castle. 

In  the  beginning  the  child  readers  of  the 
library  must  be  considered,  and'  that  subject 
chosen  which  will  make  the  strongest  appeal 
and  hold  the  interest  of  the  greatest  number 
of  children.  When  that  interest  is  once 
established,  almost  any  subject  can  be 
taken  up  with  equal  success.  Begin,  how- 
ever, with  flowers  or  birds  or  some  very 
familiar  subject,  as  the  best  readers  are  those 
•who  actually  see  in  their  minds  pictures  of 
v/hatever  they  may  be  reading  about.  So,  if 
the  subject  may  actually  be  seen  with  the 
eyes,  it  will  be  a  great  help  at  first  to  those 
children  who  are  deficient  in  imagination. 

Later,  American  history  may  be  brought 
to  the  children  most  successfully  in  the 
Story  hour. 

The  children  will  never  forget  what  they 
learn  in  this  way,  "true  story"  and  legend 
so  closely  related,  and  will  more  and  more 
turn  to  the  books  brought  to  their  attention, 
v/hich,  by  this  time,  will  so  greatly  have  in- 
creased in  number  and  subject,  that  the 
children  will  never  reach  their  end,  and  in 
the  next  generation  we  shall  no  longer  hear 
the  feverish  cry,  "New  books,  more  new 
books !" 

All  this,  of  course,  must  be  done  by  the 
children's  librarian  herself.  No  one  knows 
the  children  as  she  does,  and  no  one  is  so 
naturally  and  closely  associated  with  the 
library,  and  particularly  their  own  corner  of 
it,  in  their  minds,  as  she  is. 

Do  not  bring  in  kindergartners  or  any 
outsiders,  no  matter  how  skilful  they  may  be 
in  story  telling.  I  mean  for  the  regular 
Story  hour.  A  chalk  talk  or  an  especially 
interesting  entertainment  given  once  or 
twice  a  year  is  another  matter.  Even  then  I 
would  go  beyond  the  home  town  for  the 
artist,  who  must  have  a  special  skill  and 
unusual  hold  on  the  children  to  be  successful. 
If  the  children's  librarian  feels  that  she 
has  neither  time  nor  ability  for  this  work  — 
though  she  will  never  know  what  she  can  do 
until  she  tries,  working  up  from  a  simple 
beginning  —  she  may  find  an  assistant  who 
can  take  charge  of  the  Story  hour  for  her; 
but  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  seeing  herself 
superseded  in  the  children's  love  and  in  in- 
fluence over  them  and  their  reading.  Of 
course,  this  means  endless  work  for  her  at 
first,  but  it  will  become  easier  with  practice, 
and  she  will  gain  a  wonderful  fund  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  breadth  of  vision  that  will  more 
than  repay  her  efforts,  as  well  as  closer 
association  with  the  children,  and  the  conse- 
quent added  helpfulness  which  is  the  goal 
of  every  ambitious  children's  librarian. 

ALICE   WEMOTT   CLARK. 


MISS  HEWINS  IN  NEW  YORK 

Miss  CAROLINE  M.  HEWINS  was  the  guest 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  on  March 
31,  and  the  event  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  special  exhibit  at  the  Lenox  Library  of  the 
earliest  children's  books  published  in  Amer- 
ica. The  supervisors  of  work  with  children 
in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  and  the 
'Queen's  Borough  Public  Library,  together 
with  their  assistants  and  the  children's  libra- 
rian of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  were 
invited  to  visit  the  exhibit  and  to  greet  Miss 
Hewins. 

Librarians  and  assistants  to  the  number  of 
about  150  assembled  at  the  Lenox  at  9.30  a.m. 
At  10.30  adjournment  was  made  to  the  York- 
ville  branch,  which  was  reached  by  a  de- 
lightful walk  along  Fifth  avenue  beside  Cen- 
tral Park  to  79th  street. 

In  the  children's  room  of  the  Yorkville 
branch  Miss  Hewins  gave  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  books  she  knew  and  loved  as 
a  child,  illustrating  her  paper  by  exhibiting 
many  of  the  books  she  characterized.  The 
paper  is  a  genuine  human  document  with  a 
very  rare  reminiscent  quality,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Miss  Hewins  may  be  persuaded 
to  publish  it. 

Miss  Hunt,  Miss  Hassler  and  Miss  Cowing, 
of  Pratt  Institute,  greeted  Miss  Hewins,  and 
some  of  the  greetings  took  the  form  of 
tokens  of  affection  to  be  sent  to  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  Hartford  Public  Li- 
brary, an  old-fashioned  nosegay,  a  minia- 
ture Maypole  and  a  basket  woven  of 
pussy  willows  and  filled  with  daffodils. 
Mr.  Bostwick  extended  an  invitation  to 
the  guests  from  other  libraries  to  visit  the 
branches,  and  in  conclusion  summed  up  the 
message  of  Miss  Hewins'  paper  by  drawing 
a  very  interesting  contrast  between  "tactics" 
and  "strategy"  in  library  management,  mak- 
ing a  strong  plea  for  more  of  the  latter  in 
work  with  children  —  for  more  freedom  in 
entering  the  world  of  books  by  their  own 
choice  rather  than  by  too  insistent  recom- 
mendation. 

Miss  Hewins  Avas  the  guest  of  the  York- 
ville branch  at  luncheon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
she  visited  the  96th  street  and  s8th  street 
branches. 


CLEVELAND     PUBLIC    LIBRARY'S 
CHILDREN'S  WORK* 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  set  before  the 
general  reader  the  various  activities  of  a 
well-organized  children's  department  in  the 
form  of  a  popular  handbook.  It  is  so  well 


*The  work  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  with 
the  children  and  the  means  used  to  reach  them; 
published  for  the  information  of  the  citizens 
of  Cleveland  and  the  members  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  (Cleveland)  1908.  48  p. 
O.  il. 
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printed  and  illustrated  as  to  invite  a  careful 
reading  of  the  text  which  was  prepared  by 
the  director  of  the  Children's  department. 

The  statistics  of  the  issue  of  books  from 
the  main  library,  the  seven  branch  libraries, 
the  sub-branches,  the  settlement  libraries,  the 
home  libraries,  the  high  school  libraries, 
the  school  libraries,  and  the  classroom  libra- 
ries should  furnish  convincing  evidence  that 
practical  returns  were  not  lacking  during  the 
year  1907. 

An  interesting  comparative  table  shows  the 
percentage  by  classes  of  children's  reading  in 
three  districts  (American,  Bohemian  and  Pol- 
ish, and  Russian-Jewish).  Since  children's 
books  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  classification  readily  un- 
derstood by  the  general  reader  (or  even  by 
the  librarian),  it  would  be  well  to  mention 
at  the  end  of  such  a  table  the  great  popular- 
ity of  certain  authors  or  titles  in  the  foreign 
districts,  viz..  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Dick- 
ens, Scott,  Arabian  Nights,  Little  Women, 
Fiske's  "History  of  the  United  States,"  Long- 
fellow's Poems,  etc.  The  extent  to  which 
these  or  other  titles  are  duplicated  is  another 
interesting  and  suggestive  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  most  persons. 

The  importance  of  choosing  editions  attrac- 
tive to  children  and  of  preserving  attractive 
covers  by  having  books  reinforced  before  cir- 
culating them  is  strongly  and  wisely  urged, 
for  it  has  a  very  practical  bearing  on  getting 
the  books  read. 

The  report  of  the  children's  room  of  the 
Broadway  branch  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  main  features  in  the  work  of  a  children's 
librarian,  and  indicates  the  extent  and  friend- 
liness of  her  relations  with  the  children  and 
their  parents.  In  this  connection  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  eleven  children's  librarians 
and  members  of.  the  supervisor's  staff  have 
either  graduated  from  library  schools  or  have 
had  special  training  for  the  work. 

The  account  of  the  work  with  home  libra- 
ries is  given  with  less  discrimination  and  re- 
serve than  characterizes  other  departments  of 
the  handbook.  One  is  moved  in  this  connec- 
tion to  sound  a  warning  note  lest  the  new  way 
of  social  service  in  libraries  take  on  an  air 
of  patronage  toward  library  patrons.  Results 
of  experience  in  the  selection  of  books  for 
home  libraries  and  observations  concerning 
the  use  of  them  would  have  very  great  in- 
terest for  the  general  reader  and  would  at 
the  same  time  help  the  special  worker. 

The  most  suggestive  feature  of  the  hand- 
book, to  the  children's  librarian,  and  to  others 
who  are  working  directly  with  children,  is  the 
admirable  report  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  read- 
ing circles  and  clubs.  During  the  winter 
1907-1908,  26  circles  and  clubs  were  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  a  club  supervisor, 
who  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  methods 
used  and  the  results  attained.  The  well- 
analyzed  tabulation  concluding  the  report  re- 


cords the  names  of  the  various  clubs ;  the 
size  of  their  membership;  the  age,  sex  and 
nationality  of  the  members ;  the  attendance 
at  the  meetings,  and  the  object  of  each  club 
as  stated  by  the  children.  No  other  library 
has  yet  attempted  this  branch  of  the  work 
on  so  comprehensive  a  scale,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  interest  to  know  that  the 
club  work  under  such  direction  has  proved 
a  very  effective  means  of  extending  the  rec- 
ommendation of  books,  and  that  the  relation- 
ship established  with  the  boys  and  girls  has 
in  many  instances  obviated  any  necessity  for 
discipline  in  the  children's  room. 

A  list  of  publications  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  children  and  a  statement  of  the  rules  for 
the  lending  of  books  to  children  complete  a 
handbook  on  whose  appearance  and  content 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated.  A.  C.  M. 


THE   ENCOURAGEMENT   OF   LITERA- 
TURE IN  LIBRARIES 

(From  The  Dial,  March  16) 

I  AM  sure  that  many  working  librarians 
have,  like  myself,  read  with  hearty  approval 
the  suggestion  lately  made  in  the  Dial  that 
beneficence  toward  libraries  might  advantag- 
eously be  directed  toward  the  inside  as  well  as 
the  outside  of  the  institution ;  that  the  gift  of 
buildings  might  well  be  supplemented  by  oc- 
casional gifts  of  books  that  are  worthy  and 
desirable,  but  would  otherwise  not  be  likely 
to  be  added  to  the  collection.  We  already 
have  many  dignified  library  buildings  "which 
are  a  credit  to  our  fair  city,"  as  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  directors  remarks  on  dedica- 
tion day.  But  fuel  and  light  and  salaries  cost 
a  deal  of  money;  so  do  repairs  and  "inci- 
dentals." The  pitifully  meager  residuum  we 
may  spend  on  books.  First  of  all,  we  must 
buy  plenty  of  copies  of  the  popular  novels  of 
the  day.  They  are  often  unobjectional  and 
desirable,  and  the  taxpayer  is  justified  in  his 
clamor  for  them.  But,  alas !  too  often  we 
have  no  money  left  with  which  to  purchase 
the  Pennells'  "Whistler"  or  "Lowell's  "Gov- 
ernment of  England ;"  while  that  choice  edi- 
tion of  "Purchas  his  Pilgrimes"  is  simply  out 
of  the  question,  even  though  a  copy  may  be 
had  at  a  great  bargain. 

The  object  of  that  splendid  endowment,  the 
"General  Education  Fund,"  is  "to  promote, 
systematize  and  make  effective  the  various 
forms  of  educational  beneficence."  On  in- 
vestigation the  honorable  gentleman  charged 
with  the  disbursement  of  this  fund  might  dis- 
cover that  many  a  monumental  public  library 
is  an  institution  rather  ineffective  in  the 
higher  realms  of  culture.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  fault  of  librarians.  Our  expensive  library 
machinery  is  in  good  working  order.  Libra- 
rians are  best  pleased  when  it  is  working  with 
the  best  of  materials.  Most  of  us  now  refuse 
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to  deal  with  stuff  that  is  positively  shoddy. 
The  popular  demand  is  for  goods  of  a  pas- 
sable quality,  even  if  dyed  in  rather  crude 
colors.  Shall  we  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
handle  occasionally  the  more  gracious  silks 
and  satins  —  the  finer  and  rarer  products  of 
literature?  ASA  DON  DICKINSON. 

LEAVEN  WORTH,  KAN.,  March  3,  1909. 

LIBRARY    LEGISLATION    IN    CALI- 
FORNIA 

LEGISLATION  of  much  importance  to  the 
library  interests  of  California  has  been  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  of  that  state  at  its 
session  just  concluded.  In  all,  10  bills  deal- 
ing with  library  affairs  were  introduced,  and 
of  these  nine  passed,  assuring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  admirable  work  of  library  exten- 
.  sion  and  organization  for  the  state  which  is 
being  so  energetically  carried  on  under  direc- 
tion of  the  California  State  Library. 

The  most  notable  of  the  measures  enacted 
is  the  county  library  act,  based'  partly  upon 
the  county  library  methods  in  operation  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  in  Ohio,  Maryland  and 
Oregon,  but  of  much  wider  scope.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  county  library  sys- 
tems by  the  county  supervisors,  either  on 
their  own  initiative  or  by  compulsion  on  peti- 
tion of  one- fourth  of  the  qualified  voters  of 
a  county.  Any  town  or  city  already  having 
.a  library  may,  if  it  so  desires,  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  county  system,  in  which  case 
its  property  shall  not  be  taxed  for  county 
library  purposes,  and  its  inhabitants  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  county  library  privileges ;  such 
non-participation  may,  however,  be  cancelled 
at  any  time,  if  the  city  or  town  so  desires. 
Instead  of  establishing  a  separate  county  li- 
brary, the  county  supervisors  are  authorized 
to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  free  public  library  of  any  city 
-or  town,  by  which  that  library  shall  assume 
the  functions  of  a  county  library,  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act.  In  such  case,  the  county 
v/ill  pay  annually  to  the  contracting  library 
such  a  sum  as  may  be  agreed  on.  Such  a 
contract  may  terminate  at  any  time  on  six 
months  'notice  by  either  party. 

In  the  case  of  the  establishment  of  a 
county  library,  such  library  shall  be  under 
the  general  supervision  of  a  committee  of 
three  selected  annually  by  the  county  board 
of  supervisors  from  among  its  own  mem- 
bers This  committee  elects  the  county  li- 
brarian, who  serves  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
subject  to  prior  removal  for  cause  after  a 
hearing;  no  state  residence  qualifications  are 
required  of  the  librarian,  but  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  as  county  librarian  who  has  not 
received,  prior  to  election,  "from  the  state 
librarian  or  from  the  librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  or  the  Leland'  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  opinion  of  such  librarian  he  is  well 


qualified  for  the  office.  If  at  any  time  there 
shall  be  established  by  law  in  this  state  a 
system  of  certification  of  qualified  librarians, 
each  county  librarian  elected  thereafter  for 
a  first  term  must  hold  a  proper  certificate 
provided  by  such  system,  in  place  of  the 
certificate  above  mentioned.  The  salary  of 
the  county  librarian  shall  be  fixed  at  not  less 
than  the  salary  provided  by  law  for  the 
county  superintendent  of  schools.  He  shall 
?lso  be  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  in  travelling  on  the  business 
of  his  office."  While  the  library  committee 
is  empowered  to  make  the  general  rules  of 
policy  and  administration  of  the  county  li- 
brary, the  detailed  management  of  the  library, 
selection  of  books  and  appointment  and  dis- 
missal of  employees  shall  be  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  county  librarian. 

The  work  of  the  county  librarian  is  defined 
as  to  "build1  up  and  manage,  according  to 
accepted  principles  of  library  management, 
a  library  for  the  use  of  the  people  of  the 
county.  He  shall  co-operate  in  every  expe- 
dient manner  with  the  librarians  of  other 
public  libraries  within  the  county,  including 
the  county  law  library,  and  render  such  as- 
sistance to  all  as  will  tend  to  increase  their 
efficiency,  and  may  establish  delivery  stations 
and  branch  libraries  within  the  county.'' 

The  county  library  systems  of  the  state  are 
placed  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
state  librarian,  who  is  required,  either  person- 
ally or  through  assistants,  to  visit  from  time 
to  time  the  libraries  in  each  county  and'  in- 
quire into  their  condition ;  expense  of  such 
visits  are  to  be  defrayed  from  the  state 
library  fund.  "The  state  librarian  may  annu- 
ally call  a  convention  of  county  librarians,  to 
assemble  at  such  time  and  place  as  he  may 
deem  most  convenient,  for  discussion  of  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  the  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  libraries,  and  other 
subjects  affecting  the  welfare  and  interest 
of  the  county  libraries  It  is  hereby  made  the 
duty  of  all  county  librarians  to  attend  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  such  con- 
vention when  it  is  called."  Expenses  of  such 
attendance  are  to  be  paid  from  the  county 
library  fund.  Each  county  librarian  is  re- 
quired to  present  to  his  board  by  July  15  of 
every  year  a  report  on  the  condition  of  his 
library  system  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
preceding.  A  copy  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
state  librarian  and  the  report  shall  contain 
any  such  additional  statistical  or  other  infor- 
mation as  the  state  librarian  deems  desirable, 
for  the  collection  of  which  the  state  librarian 
may  send  out  instructions  or  question  blanks. 

County  libraries  established  under  the  act 
shall  be  free  to  the  public,  but  the  privilege 
of  home  circulation  is  restricted  to  residents 
of  the  county  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  or  towns  not  taxed  for  county  library 
purposes.  After  establishment  of  a  county 
library  a  tax  for  its  maintenance  shall  be 
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levied  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors, 
and  county  bonds  may  be  issued  for  the 
erection  or  equipment  of  library  buildings  or 
the  purchase  of  sites.  All  funds  of  the  county 
library  system  are  required  to  be  kept  as  a* 
separate  fund,  known  as  the  county  library 
fund,  and  careful  regulations  are  made  for 
disbursements  from  same.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  county  library  system,  it  shall 
not  be  discontinued  except  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  electors  of  the  county,  voting  at  a 
special  election  called  for  this  sole  purpose. 

Supplementing  this  act,  is  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  Political  Code,  providing  for 
the  transfer  to  the  county  library  system  of 
the  books  and  funds  belonging  to  the  teach- 
ers' institutes  and  libraries.  Such  transfer 
is  to  be  made  at  the  option  of  the  county 
superintendant,  and  when  effected  the  county 
library  is  required  to  expend  all  such  funds 
for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  books 
of  professional  interest  to  teachers.  Another 
amendment  makes  existing  school  district 
libraries  a  part  of  the  county  library  system. 
Such  district  libraries  will  become  branches 
of  the  county  library,  and  their  funds  will  be 
transferred  to  the  county  library  fund;  they 
will  be  able  to  draw  upon  the  main  library 
for  books  not  in  their  own  collections,  and 
will  be  subject  to  the  administrative  rules 
established  by  the  authorities  of  the  main  li- 
brary. 

Several  noteworthy  amendments  were  also 
made  to  the  Public  Libraries  Act  of  the 
state,  enacted  in  March,  1901.  These  repeal 
the  tax  limit  section,  leaving  the  amount 
of  the  tax  for  library  purposes  to  be  settled 
according  to  local  need,  and  also  places  the 
disbursement  of  the  library  funds  solely  in 
the  hands  of  the  library  trustees.  The  re- 
moval of  the  tax  limit  is  intended  to  leave 
local  libraries  unhampered  and  to  permit 
larger  appropriations  than  previously,  but  it 
would  seem  that  this  end  might  have  been 
more  fully  assured  by  also  fixing  a  minimum 
(limit,  below  which  library,  appropriations, 
might  not  be  set. 

A  larger  appropriation  for  the  work  of 
the  state  library  is  also  assured,  by  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Political  Code,  providing  that 
"$5000  of  the  fees  collected  by  the  secretary 
of'state  each  month  and  paid  by  him  into  the 
state  treasury  shall  constitute  the  state  li- 
brary fund." 

Of  the  10  library  bills  introduced  into 
this  year's  legislature,  the  only  one  that  did 
not  pass  was  that  appropriating  $100  a  month 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  library 
school.*  This  met  with  no  special  opposition, 
but  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  school  and 
its  maintenance  should  be  provided'  for  by 
the  State  University,  and  so  no  action  was 
taken.  The  establishment  of  such  a  school 
is,  however,  regarded  as  of  so  much  import- 

•This  bill  was  noted  in  L.  j.,  March,  p.  129;  but 
it  did  not  pass,  as  there  erroneously  indicated. 


ance  to  the  library  interests  of  the  state, 
that  it  is  probably  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore its  organization  is  assured,  either 
through  the  university  or  under  special  state 
appropriation.  H.  E.  H. 


BI-STATE  LIBRARY  MEETING  AT  AT- 
LANTIC CITY,  MARCH  18-20. 

THE  I3th  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Association  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Club  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea, 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  March  19  and  20.  Perfect  weather 
and  an  excellent  program  insured  the  success 
of  the  conference,  -at  which  there  was  an  at- 
tendance of  about  260.  The  particular  feat- 
ure of  the  meeting  was  the  special  meeting  of 
the  New  Jersey  Library  Association,  held 
March  18-19,  which  offered  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  New  Jersey  librarians  to  be  present, 
and  was  planned  for  the  consideration  and 
discussions  of  problems  which  would  appeal 
especially  to  the  librarian  of  the  small  library. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  New  Jersey  Li- 
brary Association  meeting,  on  the  evening  of 
March  i8th,  Mr.  Charles  A.  George,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  presided. 

Miss  Sophia  Hulsizer,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  spoke  on  the  topic  "How  to 
make  a  library  more  useful  to  a  town,"  by 
relating  her  experience  in  reorganizing  a  li- 
brary in  a  small  mining  town  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. (This  paper  may  be  published  in  a 
future  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOUBNAL.) 

The  chief  useful  features  were  reorganiza- 
tion ;  re-registration  and  the  possibility  of 
getting  rid  of  a  mass  of  records  and  rubbish, 
the  accumulation  of  years;  the  purchase  of 
many  copies  of  new  and  popular  books ;  the 
installing  of  a  new  catalog  system,  and  secur- 
ing the  interest  and  co-operation  of  the  people 
of  the  town,  which  was  done  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  who  kept 
boosting  the  library  in  the  newspapers. 

Miss  Hulsizer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  library  depends  largely  upon 
the  librarian's  knowledge  of  books ;  her  abil- 
ity to  impart  knowledge,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  her  people,  rather  than  the  mak- 
ing of  elaborate  lists  and  the  use  of  too  much 
red  tape. 

Under  the  head  of  discussion  the  following 
librarians  were  called  upon  to  bring  out  some 
particular  feature  by  which  the  usefulness  of 
the  library  is  being  increased. 

Miss  Morris,  of  Summit,  spoke  of  the  force 
of  example  with  children  and  in  children's 
work,  and  of  the  results  that  can  be  obtained 
by  getting  and  retaining  their  interest. 

Miss  Weston,  of  Burlington,  explained  the 
social  features  of  library  work  in  her  town, 
referred  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
librarian  and  to  work  with  boys. 

Miss  Mulligan,  of  Perth  Amboy,  referred 
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to  her  work  with  mechanics  and  tradesmen. 
Notices  of  the  books  in  the  library  on  Useful 
arts  were  published  in  the  newspapers  in- 
stead of  in  printed  catalogs.  By  this 
means  information  of  what  the  library  con- 
tained had  a  wider  circulation  than  a  printed 
catalog  ever  hoped  to  have.  The  beneficial 
results  of  this  method  was  noted  when  me- 
chanics and  tradesmen  would  call  at  the  li- 
brary for  books  on  their  trades  which  they 
had  noted  in  the  newspapers. 

Miss  Peters,  of  Bayonne,  told  of  the  work 
with  clubs.  The  librarian  attended  the  club 
meetings  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
programs,  arrangement  of  debates,  and  pur- 
chase of  books  for  clubs.  As  a  result  of  the 
assistance  rendered  the  clubs,  the  circulation 
of  books  and  interest  in  the  library  was  in- 
creased. 

Miss  Lupton,  of  Rahway,  spoke  of  her  work 
with  teachers  and'  school  children.  Bibliog- 
raphies, reference,  and  reading  lists  for  use  in 
the  schools  were  made.  She  told  of  the  in- 
terest the  school  children  took  in  studying  a 
large  globe  in  the  library  and  of  following 
the  naval  fleet  around  the  world. 

Miss  Campbell,  of  Riverton,  referred  to 
the  work  of  a  library  in  a  small  town  of  3000 
inhabitants.  The  interesting  features  were 
lectures,  extension  work  and  work  with  for- 
eigners. 

Miss  Bowman,  of  Plainfield,  spoke  of  the 
advantages  of  buying  books  through  experts. 
In  her  opinion  the  usefulness  of  the  library  is 
increased  by  the  judicious  selection  of  books 
;and  the  helpful  suggestions  of  the  experts. 

Miss  Yeomans,  of  Madison,  spoke  on  the 
participation  of  the  library  in  local  activities. 
Books  are  bought  and  borrowed  for  use  of 
teachers,  schools  and  study  clubs.  Members 
of  the  library  staff  attend  at  the  public  play- 
grounds, and  are  identified  in  the  movement 
for  improving  and  making  the  "Town  Beauti- 
ful." 

Miss  Constantine,  of  Hillburn,  on  the  topic 
"Work  with  schools,"  told  of  bulletin  making 
and  books  illustrating  geography  and  history. 

Miss  Provost,  of  Elizabeth,  has  great  faith 
in  the  usefulness  of  magazines.  In  the  Eliza- 
beth Library  back  numbers  of  magazines  are 
collected  and  circulated.  The  children  are 
encouraged  to  use  them,  and  if  they  are  not 
returned  nothing  is  said. 

Miss  Waite,  of  Hightstown,  spoke  on  refer- 
ence work  with  boys  and  girls.  The  teachers 
in  Hightstown  send  their  classes  to  the  li- 
brary for  supplemental  reading.  The  circula- 
tion of  books  is  discouraged  and  work  with 
reference  books  in  the  library  encouraged. 

Miss  Rathbone,  of  East  Orange,  told  of 
work  with  boys  and  girls  after  leaving  school, 
and  of  the  effort  to  encourage  the  habit  of 
reading.  Lists  of  the  recent  fiction  are  made 
and  circulated,  and  special  attention  given  to 
juvenile  fiction. 


Miss  Smith,  of  East  Orange,  spoke  of  the 
practice  of  having  readers  of  judgment  and 
discretion  read  and  criticise  books  about  to 
be  placed  in  the  library. 

Miss  Foley,  of  Freehold,  spoke  of  aid  to 
scholars.  Bulletins  of  authors  and  poems  that 
people  ought  to  know  were  prepared  for 
graded  reading.  The  demand  for  such  bul- 
letins by  readers  and  teachers  in  Freehold 
warranted  their  preparation  and  circulation. 

Miss  Schall,  of  Montclair,  spoke  of  the 
effort  of  the  library  to  supply  information  on 
the  subjects  desired.  On  holidays,  and  on 
demand,  the  resources  of  the  library  are  col- 
lected, including  magazine  articles,  bulletins, 
pictures  and  special  lists  are  placed  on  special 
shelves  and  tables.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  supplying  information  for  school  children. 

Miss  Bradley,  of  Cranford,  told  how  the 
library  was  aided  by  donations,  lectures  and 
by  the  clubs  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Dana,  of  Newark,  explained  the  use 
of  book  bulletins  in  the  Newark  Library,  and 
of  the  practice  of  having  books  read  by 
teachers  and  others  in  order  to  get  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  good  books. 

Mr.  Dana  presided  at  the  second  session 
of  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association,  which 
was  devoted  to  five-minute  discussions. 

Miss  Agnes  Cowing,  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library,  speaking  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  topic  "The  making  of  picture 
bulletins  for  use  in  libraries  and  schools," 
stated  that  in  the  Pratt  Institute  Library  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  of  distinct 
value  to  have  picture  bulletins  on  the  walls 
for  the  children  to  see,  supplemented  by  poe- 
try, brief  descriptive  matter  and  good  reading 
lists. 

Miss  Cowing  advocates  the  exchange  of 
picture  bulletins,  and  can  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  have  co-operative  picture  bul- 
letins as  well  as  co-operative  book  lists. 

Miss  E.  H.  Mulligan,  of  the  Perth  Amboy 
Library,  speaking  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
topic,  says  that  when  she  left  the  library 
school  she  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
picture  bulletins,  but  after  a  long  series  of 
experiments  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  chief  benefits  are  for  those  who  make 
them,  and  not  for  those  who  see  them.  Al- 
though efforts  in  this  direction  have  met  with 
more  or  less  success,  the  interest  never 
seemed  equal  to  the  time,  labor  and  money 
spent  in  the  preparation  of  bulletins. 

Miss  Louise  Morris,  of  the  Summit  Public 
Library,  speaking  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
"The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  li- 
brary clubs,"  told  of  the  organization  of  a 
girl's  reading  club  in  Summit.  It  was  in- 
spired by  the  need  that  existed  among  a  half 
dozen  working  girls  with  whom  the  librarian 
came  in  contact.  The  club  met  in  the  library 
one  evening  each  week,  did  fancy  work,  while 
the  librarian  read  to  them,  choosing  books 
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that  would  be  of  interest  to  them.  An  execu- 
tive committee  for  the  club  was  formed  of 
ladies  in  the  town  interested  in  social  better- 
ment of  the  town.  The  club  was  then  called 
the  Literary  Club. 

The  club  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  on  Jan.  I  this  year  it  left  the  protecting 
wing  of  the  library  and  called  itself  the 
Woman's  Institute  of  Summit,  hired  a  large 
building  and  is  supported  by  annual  associate 
membership  dues  of  $2  for  active  membership 
and  $i  for  associate  membership. 

As  to  whether  this  club  has  been  of  advan- 
tage to  the  library  it  is  hard  to  say.  All  the 
girls  in  the  institute  become  library  members 
sooner  or  later,  if  they  are  not  members  when 
they  join  the  institute. 

Another  club  that  proved  of  advantage  to 
the  library  is  the  Anti-Coop  League.  The  in- 
itiation consists  of  a  pledge  to  handle  all 
books  with  care  and  clean  hands.  Meetings 
are  held  twice  each  month,  and  are  conducted 
according  to  parliamentary  rule.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  league  to  the  library  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  improved  condition  of  the 
books,  and  the  effect  of  the  league  upon  the 
habits  of  the  children  of  the  library. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bockius,  of  the  Camden 
Free  Public  Library,  referring  to  an  experi- 
ence with  boys'  clubs  in  Camden,  is  not  in- 
clined to  favor  them.  The  Boys'  Reading 
Fraternity  of  Camden  was  organized  to  en- 
courage the  reading  of  non-fiction.  The  club 
had  the  usual  number  of  officers,  held  meet- 
ings once  each  month,  were  disorderly  and 
generally  a  nuisance  and  a  disadvantage  to 
the  library.  The  boys  disregarded  their 
pledges  to  read  non-fiction  and  read  whatever 
they  pleased.  Miss  Bockius  is  of  the  opinion 
that  club  work  is  not  the  work  of  the  library, 
and  that  the  time  devoted  thereto  is  at  a 
decided  loss  to  the  library. 

Miss  Louise  Harvey,  of  Asbury  Park  Free 
Public  Library,  speaking  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  topic  "The  advantages  of  story- 
telling in  libraries,"  said  that  the  children  en- 
joyed story-telling  and  that  it  i<=  a  means  of 
bringing  them  in  contact  with  good  books. 

Miss  J.  Maud  Campbell,  of  the  Passaic 
Public  Library,  does  not  agree  with  Miss 
Harvey  in  the  advantage  of  story-telling  in 
the  library.  She  holds  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  and  not  the  librarian  to  tell  sto- 
ries to  the  children ;  that  the  time  wasted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  stories  might  be  de- 
voted to  other  duties  of  greater  importance 
in  the  library. 

The  social  session  was  held  on  Friday 
afternoon,  and  was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Charles 
A.  George,  Mrs.  William  C.  Kimball,  Miss 
Ruth  Yeomans  and  Miss  Frances  Rathbone, 
Miss  Louise  R.  Morris,  Miss  E.  Hazel  Mul- 
ligan and  Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  who  looked 
after  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  their  guests. 


The  first  session  of  the  I3th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  and  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  March  19,  with  Mr.  George 
in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Franklin  P.  Stoy,  mayor  of  At- 
lantic City,  made  an  address  of  welcome. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociations was  extended  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Atlantic  City  Free  Public  Library  for  their 
invitation  to  make  use  of  their  building. 

Mr.  John  C.  Dana,  of  Newark,  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  libraries  of  New  Jersey  will  be 
impaired  rather  than  increased  by  making 
them  subject  to  the  civil  service  law  of  New 
Jersey. 

Resolutions  of  regret  on  the  death  of  Miss 
S.  Augusta  Smith,  of  the  Montclair  library, 
were  offered  and  adopted. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Stockton  Ax- 
son,  Mr.  Christian  Gauss,  professor  of  mod- 
ern languages  at  Princeton  University,  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  "Popular  educa- 
tion in  literature.  This  paper  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  published  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.  A 
brief  synopsis  of  this  paper  would  be  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  of  Trenton, 
speaking  on  the  topic  "What  the  municipality 
expects  in  return  for  the  money  appropriated 
for  library  purposes,"  said  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  municipality  could  expect  to 
receive  a  great  deal  in  return  for  the  meager 
appropriations  which  are  made  for  library 
purposes.  Appropriations  are  as  a  rule  very 
small  if  considered  in  relation  to  the  work 
which  the  libraries  are  expected  to  perform. 
What  the  municipality  under  our  system 
usually  expects  in  return  for  its  appropria- 
tion is  that  the  parties  in  power  may  lie  satis- 
fied and  that  some  little  may  be  accomplished. 
The  municipality  as  a  whole  is  usually  satis- 
fied with  all  things  of  a  municipal  nature, 
provided  the  tax  rate  is  not  too  high  and 
public  works  of  a  respectable  temporary  char- 
acter are  extant  and  capable  of  being  shown 
to  visitors. 

The  second  session  was  held  on  Saturday 
morning,  March  20.  1909,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club,  with  the 
president,  Mr.  Arthur  Low  Bailey,  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  William  Parker  Cutter,  librarian  of  the 
Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass.,  ex- 
plained the  provisions  of  the  new  copyright 
bill  and  of  those  sections  of  the  Payne  tariff 
bill  which  affect  the  importation  of  books  by 
libraries.  Discussion  upon  these  points  fol- 
lowed. 

The  chairman  introduced  Dr.  Cornelius 
Weygandt,  professor  of  English  literature  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  gave  a 
delightful  talk  upon  the  Celtic  Revival,  =neak- 
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ing  from  a  personal  knowledge  of  and  friend- 
ship with  the  writers  standing  in  the  foremost 
rjinkp  of  this  movement. 

In  Scotland,  Professor  Weyganclt  said,  the 
real  Celtic  writers  are  Neil  Munro  and  Fiona 
McLeod.  The  work  of  William  Sharp  under 
the  latter  pseudonym  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  expression  of  dual  personality,  but  rather 
as  a  clever  literary  hoax.  English  literature 
has  been  influenced  but  little  by  the  Welsh, 
who  are  really  bilingual,  and  have  devoted 
their  greatest  literary  efforts  to  works  writ- 
ten in  their  own  tongue.  The  most  typical  of 
Manx  writers  is  not  Hall  Caine,  but  T.  E. 
Brown,  one  of  the  most  interesting  poets  of 
the  last  50  years.  The  Celtic  revival  in  its 
influence  upon  English  literature  centers 
chiefly  about  the  Irish,  novelists,  dramatists 
and  poets  of  the  last  20  years.  The  works 
of  the  older  novelists  —  Lever,  Lover  and 
Carleton  —  are  usually  to  be  found  in  free 
libraries,  which  will  probably  have  also  the 
more  recent  novels  written  by  Jane  Barlow, 
Emily  Lawless  and  Katharine  Tynan  Hink- 
son.  The  latter  is  a  much  better  poet  than 
novelist.  Rosa  Mulholland,  Shan  Bullock  and 
William  Buckley,  the  last-named  writing  with 
almost  painful  fidelity  to  the  Irish  life  of  to- 
day, are  promising  young  novelists  of  the 
Celtic  movement. 

The  Irish  renaissance  has  produced  a  new 
drama  also,  influenced  by  the  work  of  Ibsen 
and  Maeterlinck.  "Land,"  by  Padraic  Colm, 
grips  the  reader  as  the  "Pillars  of  society" 
grips  him.  The  plays  of  William  Butler 
Yeats  and  of  Lady  Gregory  have  done  for 
Gaelic  Celtic  legends  what  Lady  Guest,  in 
her  translation  of  the  "Mabinogion,"  has  done 
for  Cymric  Celtic  literature. 

Three  poets  of  high  literary  merit  devel- 
oped by  the  Celtic  revival  are  George  W. 
Russell,  better  known  as  "A.  E.,"  Lionel 
Johnson,  who  died  in  1902,  and  William  But- 
ler Yeats.  Russell  is  a  man  of  many  inter- 
ests —  business  man,  artist,  author  and  father 
confessor  for  those  who  have  wandered  from 
conventional  religious  folds.  The  late  Lionel 
Johnson,  who  in  his  "Art  of  Thomas  Hardy" 
has  produced  the  greatest  piece  of  modern  lit- 
erary criticism,  has  published  two  books  of 
eloquent  and  dignified  verse,  the  second  of 
which,  "Ireland,  and  other  poems,"  is  out  of 
print  and  consequently  difficult  to  find  in  any 
library.  William  Butler  Yeats  is  a  poet  rank- 
ing in  importance  with  our  own  Poe,  and  is 
to  be  placed  among  the  writers  who  have 
done  a  small  thing  supremely  well.  Readers 
of  Stevenson's  "Letters"  will  recall  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  of  this  young  Irish 
author. 

The  Celtic  revival,  foreshadowed  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold  and  by  Renan,  was  begun  by 
the  publication  of  Yeats'  "Wanderings  of 
Oisin"  in  1888.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  its 
development  is  the  founding  of  the  Gaelic 
League  by  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  the  object  of 


which  is  to  restore  the  original  Irish  lan- 
guage as  a  medium  for  national  literature. 

Miss  Ada  F.  Liveright,  librarian  of  the 
Pedagogical  Library,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"How  may  the  use  of  books  and  library  cat- 
alogs be  made  a  subject  of  study  in  normal 
schools?''  (Sec  L.  ].,  p.  160.) 

Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses  read  an  admirable 
paper  on  "The  experimental  temptation;  orr 
the  attractive  power  of  books  versus  the  li- 
brarian's method,"  which  will  be  published 
in  a  coming  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 

The  third  session  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  20,  with  Mr.  Edwin  H.  An- 
derson, assistant  director  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of 
Princeton  University,  read  a  delightful  paper 
on  "Book  matters  at  home  and  abroad,"  an 
answer  to  the  criticisms  of  American  libraries 
in  English  periodicals  which  will  probably  be 
printed  all  or  in  part  in  the  L.  j.  Miss  Mary 
W.  Plummer,  director  of  the  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  read  a  charming  sketch  deal- 
ing with  the  "Seven  joys  of  reading." 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  a  de- 
fense of  the  modern  system  of  elementary 
education,  by  Dr.  George  Twitmyer,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
under  the  title  "School  methods  and  library 
work." 

Mr.  Arthur  Low  Bailey  announced  that  the 
new  copyright  bill  had  been  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  and  resolutions  of 
appreciation  for  the  protection  therein  of- 
fered to  libraries  were  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  chairman  of  the  travel 
committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  presented  the 
plans  of  the  committee  for  the  conference  to 
be  held  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  June  28- 
July  5,  1909.  These  plans  are  published  irr 
detail  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  for  March. 


NEW   YORK   PUBLIC  LIBRARY  CHIL- 
DREN'S BOOKS  IN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

THE  first  of  a  projected  series  of  meetings- 
for  the  discussion  of  children's  books  in  for- 
eign languages  was  held  at  the  Webster 
branch  in  March.  Mrs.  Mokrejs,  formerly 
children's  librarian  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Pub- 
lic Library,  gave  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  literature  of  the  Bohemian  nation.  A 
collection  of  about  100  books  printed  in 
the  Bohemian  language  and  illustrated  by 
Bohemian  artists  was  shown,  and  Mrs, 
Mokrejs  translated  a  humorous  folk-tale. 
During  the  past  winter  a  regular  story  hour 
for  children  has  been  held  in  the  Bohemian 
department  of  this  branch.  Mrs.  Mokrejs 
as  a  visitor  and  one  of  the  regular  assistants, 
a  Bohemian,  have  alternated  in  reading  or  in- 
telling  the  Bohemian  folk-tales  in  their  na- 
tive language.  A.  C.  M. 
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ORDER  FROM  THE  FRENCH  MINIS- 
TER OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  * 

Art.  i,  Sec.  i.  There  shall  be  created  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine 
Arts  a  higher  commission  of  libraries  with  the 
following  membership :  ex-oMciis  the  director 
of  higher  education,  the  director  of  archives, 
the  inspectors-general  of  libraries,  the  ad- 
ministrator-general of  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale,  the  director  of  the  Ecole  des  chartes. 

Sec.  2.  Two  members  elected  by  the  offi- 
cers of  ist,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  2d, 
the  state  public  libraries :  Mazarine,  Arsenal, 
Sainte-Geneyieve,  3d,  the  librarian  of  the 
Museum  d'histoire  naturelle  and  the  archivist- 
librarian  of  the  Musee  de  1'enseignement 
public. 

Sec.  3.  Two  members  elected  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  libraries  of  the  universities  of 
Paris  and  of  the  departments. 

Sec.  4.  Two  members  elected  by  the  libra- 
rians of  the  chief  municipal  libraries  classed 
as  such  according  to  Art.  6  of  the  decree  of 
the  ist  of  July,  1897. 

Sec.  5.  Six  members  designated  by  the 
minister,  of  whom  two  shall  be  members  of 
Parliament  and  four  chosen  from  the  chief 
officials  of  the  libraries,  and  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "corps  savants"  and  the  office  of 
higher  education. 

Art  2.  All  members  of  the  commission 
shall  be  chosen  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

Art.  3.  A  ministerial  order  shall  deter- 
mine the  rules  governing  their  election. 

Art.  4.  The  minister  shall  designate  the 
president,  the  vice-president  and  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commission. 

Art.  5.  The  commission  shall  meet  at  least 
once  a  year  on  the  call  of  the  minister. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  give  advice  on  all  ques- 
tions laid  before  it  directly  by  the  minister, 
as  well  as  on  questions  previously  examined  by 
the  Permanent  Section  provided  for  in  Art.  7. 

Members  may  formally  express  opinions, 
which  shall  be  sent  to  the  Permanent  Section. 

Art.  7.  The  Permanent  Section  shall  com- 
prise eight  members  chosen  by  the  minister 
from  the  different  classes  enumerated  above. 
Two  members  at  least  shall  be  chosen  from 
the  elected  members.  The  minister  shall 
designate  the  president,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Permanent  Section. 

Art.  8.  The  Permanent  Section  shall  give 
advice  on  matters  calling  for  prompt  action 
as  well  as  on  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
members  of  the  commission. 

It  shall  prepare  the  form  of  presentation 
of  such  questions  as  may  be  laid  before  it 
by  the  minister  and  on  which  the  commission 
is  to  be  consulted. 

Art.  Q.  The  order  of  March  18,  1892,  shall 
be  and  is  hereby  repealed,  as  well  as  all  regu- 
lations contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent  order. 

*A  translation  of  a  recent  circular  of  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  it  is  a  significant  docu- 
ment in  current  French  library  progress. 


Hmertcan  Xibrarg  Hssociation 

BRETTON    WOODS    CONFERENCE 

Announcement  of  hotel  rates  for  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  conference  is  made  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
Bulletin  for  March  as  follows: 

At  the  Mount   Washington 
One  in  a  room  without  bath  $3.50  to  $4  per 

day. 

(A  limited  number  of  small  single  rooms 

in  towers  and  on  ground  floors  at  $3.50  per 


Two  or  more  in  a  room  without  bath,  each 
$3  per  day.  One  person  in  a  single  room 
with  bath,  $6  per  day. 

The  rate  for  bath  for  two  or  more  per- 
sons is  $2  per  day  additional  whether  it  is 
attached  to  one  room,  two  rooms  or  a  suite. 

(Thus  two  rooms  with  bath  between,  occu- 
pied by  four  ladies  or  four  gentlemen  will 
cost  each  person  $3.50  per  day.  One  room 
with  bath  occupied  by  two  will  cost  each 
person  $4  per  day). 

At  the  Mount  Pleasant 

Two  in  a  room  without  bath,  each  $3  per 
day. 

Three  or  four  in  large  room  without  bath, 
each  $2.50  per  day. 

Same  rate  for  bath  as  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 

Rooms  may  be  reserved  in  advance  at  any 
time  by  addressing  the  secretary,  stating  ac- 
commodations desired,  price  per  day,  time  of 
arrival  .(as  near  as  possible),  wishes  or  ar- 
rangements as  to  roommate  a^d  the  likeli- 
hood of  joining  the  "mountain  and  shore" 
post-conference  coaching  party  under  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  chairman 
of  the  Travel  committee.  Full  details  of 
post-conference  itinerary,  cost,  etc.,  will  be 
in  the  May  Bulletin. 

Program 

It  is  planned  to  have  four  general  sessions, 
two,  including  the  first  or  opening  session, 
to  be  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character. 
The  central  thought  of  the  other  two  sessions 
is  Co-ordination  and  Correlation  of  effort,  be- 
tween, 

(a)  libraries. 

(b)  libraries    and   schools. 

(a)  One     whole     session.       Will     involve 
a  discussion  of  such  questions  as  (i)  Storage 
libraries    in    relation    to    "live"    and    "dead" 
books  and  to  problems  of  book  selection  and 
elimination.     (2)   Libraries  as  reservoirs  for 
large  districts  ;  County  'libraries,  etc.  ;  Clear- 
ing houses. 

(b)  One  whole  session.     Co-operation  be- 
tween libraries  and  schools  ;  a  resume  of  the 
work  which  has  been  done,  and  discussions 
of  the  possibilities  of  its  extension  and  im- 
provement. 

At  the  remaining  session  it  is  proposed  to 
have  among  other  things  (i)  a  book  sympo- 
sium devoted  to, 
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.(a)   Technical   literature, 
(b)  Recent    books    for    boys. 
(2)    Suggestive  problems  of  a  public  library 
of  medium  size. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Program  committee 
to  leave  ample  time  for  discussion  at  all 
sessions.  Additional  topics  are  still  under 
consideration  and  the  foregoing  is  subject  to 
some  modification. 

Interesting  programs  are  being  prepared 
by  the  several  sections  and  affiliated  societies. 
That  of  the  college  and  reference  section, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bishop  will  discuss  the  three  topics  (a)  The 
relations  between  branch  libraries  and  the 
central  collection  in  reference  work.  (b) 
Reference  problems  arising  from  the  size  ot 
great  collections,  (c)  Municipal  legislative 
reference  libraries.  The  papers  already 
promised  for  this  section  ensure  sessions  of 
exceptional  profit  and  distinction. 

COMMITTEES 

Bookbuying  Committee 

The  Bookbuying  committee  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  is  now  working  upon  a  list  of  "Novels  for 
adults"  which  is  to  cover  about  700  novels 
for  adults,  of  which  libraries  buy  each  year 
the  largest  number  of  copies.  The  first  draft 
of  this  list  has  been  issued  and  sent  to  35  of 
the  largest  public  libraries  for  revision. 

Federal   Relations 

The  committee  has  had  a  number  of 
matters  under  its  consideration  during  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  its  appoint- 
ment. 

1.  An    attempt    was    made    to    take    away 
from    public    libraries    the   privilege   of    free 
importation    of    books,    by    imposing   a    duty 
upon   them   in   the  proposed  new  tariff   bill. 
Your  committee  protested  against  such  duty, 
and  was  represented  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  of 
Forbes   Library,   Northampton,   in  opposition 
to  such  duty,  in  the  hearings  before  the  Con- 
gressional committee.    The  New  York  Public 
Library    trustees    shortly    afterwards    passed 
resolutions  protesting  against  any  such  duty, 
and    their    action    has    been    followed    by    a 
number  of  other  libraries.    It  is  recommended" 
that   library   boards   throughout   the   country 
pass    such    resolutions    and    transmit    copies 
thereof   to   their   senators   and   congressmen. 
At  present  it  seems  probable  that  no  change 
in  the  tariff  law  will  be  made  with  reference 
to  libraries. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  permanence 
of  designated  depository  libraries  your  com- 
mittee   has  nothing  to  report   except   its   in- 
creased    conviction    of    the    need    of    some 
change  in  the  statute  so  as  to  make  the  desig- 
nation  more  permanent.     Attention  is  called 
to  the  remarks  on  page  19  of  the  St.  Louis 
Mercantile    Library   report    for    1908   and'   to 
the    paper    read    by    the    Superintendent    of 


Documents,  before  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations,  Nov.  18,  1908,  in  which  paper  Mr. 
Post  said  "No  greater  good  could  be  wrought 
in  library  economy  in  the  various  states  than 
a  movement  looking  to  the  proper  location 
of  these  depositories,  and  the  obtaining  of 
legislation  making  them  permanent  instead 
of  leaving  them  subject  to  the  whims  of 
members  of  Congress.  If  permanently  desig- 
nated after  careful  selection,  valuable  and 
useful  collections  could  be  built  up,  where 
now  are  scattered,  unclassified  and  unused 
sets." 

3.  A  copyright  bill    (H.   R.  28,192,   Report 
2222)   was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Patents  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  by 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Currier  on  Feb.  15.     It  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  March  3,  was 
substituted    in    the    Senate    for    the   pending 
Senate    bill    and    passed    that    body    on    the 
same    day.      It    is    consequently   now   a    law. 
It    is    recommended    that    libraries    procure 
copies   of  the   report   above   referred  to   de- 
scribing the   bill.     The   only  changes    which 
seem  to  be  of  importance  with  reference  to 
libraries,  are  that  there  is  a  prohibition  of  the 
importation    of    piratical    copies,    which    in> 
portation  it  is   believed  has  not  occurred'  to 
any    extent,    and    also    that    the    number    of 
copies  imported  in  any  one  invoice  is  dimin- 
ished  from  two  to  one.     Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
an  event  from  which  librarians  have  little  to 
apprehend.     The  co-operation  of  the  library 
Copyright  League  with  your  committee  aided 
much    in    preventing    dangerous    provisions 
from    being    incorporated    in    the   bill.     The 
"manufacturing  clause"  has  been  extended  to 
cover   a    requirement   that    "that   printing   of 
the  text  and  binding"  of  the  book  "shall  be 
performed   within   the   limits   of  the   United 
States."     This  clause  may  possibly  give  rise 
to  some  trouble. 

4.  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent  year,   there   was    referred   to   the   com- 
mittee  by   the   council,   the   question   of   the 
admission   of   library   bulletins   to   the  privi- 
leges   of    second    class    mail    matter.      The 
statutes   of   the    United    States    require   that 
publications  to  be  admitted  to  this  privilege, 
in  addition  to  other  provisions  of  no  interest 
here,    must    appear    at    stated    intervals,    at 
least   quarterly,    and   have   "a   legitimate   list 
of   subscribers."     Especial   provisions   permit 
the    use    of   the   privilege   by   benevolent   or 
fraternal  societies  or  orders,  or  by  "regularly 
incorporated     institutions     of     learning,"     a 
trades  union,  or. "strictly  professional  literary, 
historical  or  scientific  societies."     Under  the 
present   law    it    would    seem    that   a    library 
bulletin  or  other  publication  may  be  admitted 
to  the  mailing  privileges,  provided  it  has  "a 
legitimate  list  of  subscribers,"  or  the  library 
is     a     "regularly     incorporated     institution." 
Some  of  our  libraries  used  the  second  class 
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privilege  for  their  bulletins  under  the  above 
provisions.  When  a  library  is  not  an  incor- 
porated institution,  but  merely  a  department 
of  municipal  government,  it  is  not  at  present 
entitled  to  the  privilege  unless  it  has  a  sub- 
scription list  for  its  bulletins. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December  the  com- 
mittee was  informed  that  the  Assistant  At- 
toiney  General  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment had  decided  that  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library,  which  is 
regularly  incorporated,  had  been  deprived'  of 
the  privilege  of  second  class  entry,  which  it 
had  enjoyed  for  some  time.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  once  took  up  the  matter 
with  the  various  government  departments. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Brown,  reported  that  the  Bureau 
of  Education  had  always  considered  public 
libraries  as  educational  institutions.  The 
Attorney  General,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
stated  that  the  matter  was  one  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Postmaster  General,  Hon. 
Charles  Von  L.  Meyer,  and  gave  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  him,  stating  at  the  same  time 
orally,  that  on  first  impression  he  agreed 
with  our  contention  that  public  libraries  were 
institutions  of  learning.  The  decisions  of 
the  courts  were  next  investigated,  and'  an 
article  was  prepared  in  the  nature  of  a  brief 
upon  the  legal  status  of  public  libraries  in 
America,  which  article  it  is  hoped  will  be 
published  in  an  early  issue  of  the  American 
Law  Review.  Copes  of  the  article  were 
filed  with  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Postmaster  General  and,  under  date  of  Feb. 
5,  the  latter  wrote  as  follows :  "I  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  in  submitting  this 
matter,  which  will  be  of  value  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  question,  which,  as  you 
were  recently  advised,  is  now  under  review. 

"In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
you  that  at  my  suggestion  the  Postal  Com- 
mission has  inserted  'public  libraries'  (in 
order  to  fix  their  legal  status  beyond  any 
doubt)  in  section  344  of  the  codification  of 
postal  laws  reported  to  Congress  on  the 
25th  ultimo  so  that  they  will  have  the  same 
privileges  as  the  so-called  regularly  incor- 
porated institutions  of  learning." 

The  bill  to  which  reference  is  made  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Overstreet  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  (H.  R.  27,067)  on  Jan. 
25,  1909,  and  is  entitled  "A  bill  to  codify, 
revise  and  amend  the  postal  laws  of  the 
United  States."  Under  section  344,  page 
169,  line  3,  occurs  the  provision  inserting 
public  libraries  among  the  organizations  per- 
mitted to  have  second  class  mailing  privileges, 
whether  they  are  regularly  incorporated  or 
not.  This  bill  seems  not  to  have  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  librarians  who  are  interested  in 
the  matter  may  well  call  the  attention  of 
their  senators  and  congressmen  to  the  desir- 
ability of  passing  the  bill  with  the  inclusion 


of  the  provision.  After  further  consideration 
of  the  matter,  under  date  of  March  2,  a  letter 
was  received  from  the  Postmaster  General 
from  which  the  following  sentences  are 
taken :  ''I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  recent 
adopted  policy  of  the  department  in  respect 
to  publications  of  this  character  is  as  follows: 

"The  admission  of  regular  publications  of 
public  libraries,  duly  incorporated  and  non- 
profit sharing,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  July  16,  1894,  is  believed  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and'  purpose  of 
said  act  and  therefore  authorized.  They  will 
be  so  considered  and  entered  upon  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  said  act  as  herein 
construed." 

In  this  connection  it  is  deemed  proper  to 
inform  you  that  the  postmaster  at  Spring- 
field', Mass.,  has  been  requested  to  advise 
the  publishers  of  The  Springfield  City 
Library  Bulletin  that  the  department  is  pre- 
pared to  give  consideration  to  the  new 
application  for  admission  of  that  publication 
to  the  second  class  of  mail  matter  with  a 
view  to  taking  favorable  action  thereon." 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
fortunate  decision  of  this  question,  which 
was  fraught  with  some  grave  dangers  to 
libraries,  in  case  it  had  been  held  that  they 
are  not  institutions  of  learning. 

BERNARD   C.    STEINER,   Chairman. 

State  Xlbrarp  Commissions 

NEW  JERSEY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 
The  commission  has  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor its  ninth  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  31,  1908.  The  activities  of  the 
commission  are  described  in  detail  and  the 
results  of  the  year's  work  summarized.  The 
commission's  173  travelling  libraries  have 
been  circulated  798  times  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  93,286  v. ;  "12  new  libraries  are 
on  record ;  51  libraries  have  been  aided  in 
improving  their  methods ;  142  have  been 
directly  aided  in  other  lines ;  270  purchasing 
lists  were  distributed ;  32  addresses  were 
made,  besides  many  informal  talks  before  va- 
rious gatherings;  45  persons  have  been  given 
a  measure  of  library  training;  2836  books 
have  been  bought  for  the  regular  and  special 
travelling  libraries ;  3224  books  have  been 
prepared  for  circulation ;  16  grange  meetings 
were  attended  and  10  of  them  addressed ; 
over  2000  magazines  have  been  distributed. 
To  do  this  work,  besides  the  large  amount  of 
office  work,  198  visits  have  been  made  to  li- 
braries, 65  to  travelling  library  stations,  and 
31  to  towns  without  libraries.  This  can  be 
actually  expressed  in  figures ;  the  work  \vith 
bulletins  and  pictures,  answering  reference 
questions,  looking  up  special  books  and  ar- 
ticles, and  the  many  small  items  cannot  be 
computed." 

The  latest  duty  imposed  upon  the  commis- 
sion has  been  that  of  providing  travelling 
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libraries  for  the  several  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions  of  the  state ;  2438  volumes 
have  been  purchased  for  this  purpose,  and 
30  of  these  special  libraries  have  been  placed 
in  the  various  institutions  for  which  they 
were  intended.  As  the  number  of  inmates 
in  the  various  institutions  is  at  times  more 
than  3820,  the  number  of  these  volumes  is 
inadequate.  "The  size  of  the  libraries  varies 
from  25  volumes  in  the  smaller  jails  to  about 
250  each  in  the  New  Jersey  Home  for  Girls 
and  the  Essex  and  Hudson  County  peniten- 
tiaries." Only  15  are  sent  to  the  electrocution 
house  at  the  state  prison,  from  which  a  spe- 
cial request  was  received. 

The  commission  now  has  a  record  of  182 
libraries  in  the  state  of  which  124  are  free. 
In  these  182  libraries  are  1,667,262  books. 
These  with  the  books  in  the  travelling  libra- 
ries make  a  total  of  1,681,095  volumes  in  cir- 
culation in  the  state.  The  circulation,  so  far 
as  can  be  computed  from  the  reports  re- 
ceived, was  6,786,979,  and  with  the  circulation 
of  the  regular  travelling  libraries  makes  a 
total  of  6,880,265.  The  population  of  the 
state  according  to  the  state  census  of  1905 
was  2,144,134.  This  gives  an  average  of  more 
than  three  volumes  to  every  inhabitant  in  the 
state. 

NORTH    CAROLINA    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    COM- 
MISSION 

A  bill  establishing  a  state  library  commis- 
sion passed  the  General  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina  on  March  8.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  commission  of  five,  consisting  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  instruction,  the  state 
librarian,  two  other  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  the  North  Carolina  Library  Association, 
and  one  other  person  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  All  these  persons  will  serve  with- 
out compensation  except  as  to  provisions  for 
travelling  expenses,  etc. ;  the  time  of  service 
is  arranged  as  follows : 

The  appointee  of  the  governor  shall  serve 
one  year ;  the  appointees  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association  shall  serve  one  for  two 
years  and'  one  for  three  years ;  and  on  the 
expiration  of  these  terms,  one  person  shall 
be  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  governor 
and  by  the  North  Carolina  Library  Associa- 
tion, annually,  according  to  the  vacancy  to  be 
rilled.  An  annual  appropriation  of  $1500  is 
arranged  for  by  the  bill.  The  work  of  the 
commission  is  to  be  along  the  usual  lines. 
OREGON  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  second  biennial  report  of  the  Oregon 
Library  Commission,  1906-1908  (1909,  38  p. 
O.)  describes  in  detail  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission. Free  travelling  libraries  are  now 
sent  regularly  to  90  stations  in  the  state,  and 
there  are  applications  from  15  places  on  file 
for  the  next  annual  purchase.  The  recorded 
circulation  of  books  from  those  libraries 
which  were  returned  for  checking  during  the 
biennial  period  was  24,727  volumes.  For  the 
school  libraries,  the  Commission  has  per- 


formed the  services  required  by  law  and  has 
bought  54,825  books  for  school  districts,  the 
method  of  purchase  having  saved  about  one- 
third  on  the  cost  of  these  books.  The  total 
amount  spent  for  the  two  years  past  is  $30,- 
589.79.  "The  Commission  has  loaned  to  de- 
bating societies  253  libraries  on  public  ques- 
tions, and  has  made  numerous  shipments  to 
members  of  the  Legislature  of  1909  in  re- 
sponse to  inquiries  for  material  on  the  laws 
and  business  administration  of  other  states. 

"The  number  of  public  libraries  in  the 
state  has  increased  from  three  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  Commission  to  18,  14 
of  which  are  supported  by  taxation.  Many  of 
these  libraries  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
travelling  libraries.  The  Comission  has  aided 
most  of  the  libraries  in  book  buying,  classifi- 
cation and  library  methods. 

"An  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  certain  communities  by  establishing 
a  general  loan  collection  to  supplement  the 
travelling  libraries." 

In  the  legislative  reference  work  carried 
on  in  Oregon  the  State  library  and  the  Li- 
brary commission  have  co-operated,  and  as 
the  State  library  contains  the  necessary  pub- 
lic documents  and  law  books  the  Commission 
has  collected  the  general  literature,  indexed 
it  and  done  the  reference  work.  As  the  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  legislative  reference  work 
were  not  provided  for  in  the  law  creating  the 
Commission,  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  some  definite  financial  arrangement 
by  the  state  legislature. 

This    interesting    report    should    be    read 
throughout  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  the  vitality 
and  energy  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  Commission. 
TENNESSEE  FREE   LIBRARY   COMMISSION 

An  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Free  Library  Commission  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee  recently  passed  the  legislature.  By 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  commission  will 
be  constituted  of  three  persons  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  serving  respectively  for 
terms  of  two,  four  and  six  years,  besides  the 
state  librarian  and  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  The  officers  shall  consist 
of  a  chairman  to  be  elected  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  term  of  one  year  and  a  secretary, 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  but  not  from 
their  own  number.  The  secretary  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  his  services  and  the 
Commission  will  when  possible  defray  travel- 
ling expenses  of  its  secretary  and  members, 
when  these  are  incurred  in  commission  busi- 
ness. The  work  of  the  Commission  is  planned 
along  the  same  lines  as  that  of  other  library 
commissions,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hold  the 
regular  annual  meeting  in  January  of  each. 
year. 

TEXAS   LIBRARY   AND    HISTORICAL    COM- 
MISSION 

There  has  recently  been  passed  by  the 
Texas  legislature  a  bill  creating  the  Texas 
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Library  and  Historical  Commission.  This 
bill  was  signed  by  the  governor  on  March  19, 
is  now  in  effect,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  will  be  held  within  a  few  days. 
The  bill  creates  the  Texas  Library  and  His- 
torical Commission  of  five  members  —  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  the  School  of  History  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  three  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term 
of  two  years.  The  commission  elects  a  state 
librarian  at  a  salary  of  $1500,  who  will  act  as 
secretary  of  the  commission.  The  commis- 
sion, acting  through  the  state  librarian,  be- 
sides giving  advice  to  public  libraries  of  the 
state,  conducting  library  institutes,  and  en- 
couraging libraries  generally,  is  to  collect  and 
may  publish  material  relating  to  Texas  his- 
tory, and  is  to  properly  arrange,  index,  and 
preserve  the  archives  in  the  state  library;  to 
carry  on  legislative  reference  work,  and  is  to 
make  a  biennial  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  state  library  and  of  the  public  libraries 
of  the  state. 

The  first  commission  will  consist  of  the 
following  persons :  R.  B.  Cousins,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction ;  George  P.  Gar- 
rison, professor  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Texas;  Major  George  W.  Littlefield,  of 
Austin ;  Richard  Mayes,  of  Corsicana,  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Terrell,  of  Fort  Worth. 

Sections  providing  for  travelling  libraries 
and  for  the  distribution  of  Texas  state  docu- 
ments to  the  public  libraries  of  the  state  were 
passed  in  the  house,  but  were  struck  out  in 
the  senate.  The  appropriation  for  the  com- 
mission is  to  be  provided  for  later. 

State  Xtbrars  associations 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  ASSOCIATION 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Library  Association  was 
held  in  the  children's  room  of  the  Public 
Library  on  Wednesday,  March  17,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  86.  It  was  announced  that  the 
speaker  for  the  next  meeting,  at  which  the  stu- 
dents of  the  New  York  State  Library  School 
are  expected  to  be  present  as  guests,  would 
be  Professor  William  A.  Wilbur,  dean  of 
George  Washington  University.  The  presi- 
dent reported  that  the  Ainsworth  R.  Spof- 
ford  memorial  volume,  containing  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  in  memory  of  the  former 
Librarian  of  Congress,  was  almost  ready  for 
distribution.  (Every  member  of  the  associa- 
tion in  good  standing  is  entitled  to  a  copy. 
Those  desiring  one  will  please  notify  the 
treasurer.)  The  president  then  introduced 
the  speaker  for  the  evening,  Mr.  Thorvald 
Solberg,  register  of  copyrights. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Solbergfs  paper  was  "The 
new  copyright  law :  how  it  differs  from  the 
old."  It  was  a  clear  presentation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  is  to  take  effect  July 
T,  1909,  especially  as  they  are  of  interest  to 
librarians. 


The  new  copyright  bill  has  a  long  history. 
It  was  first  introduced  May  30,  1906,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  extended  discussions, 
conferences  and  congressional  hearings,  at 
which  all  the  interests  affected  by  the  new 
legislation  were  represented.  The  change  in 
the  new  law  as  brought  out  by  Mr.  Solberg 
are  briefly  as  follows  :  The  provision,  fruit- 
ful of  misunderstandings,  that  the  copyright 
take  effect  with  the  preliminary  filing  of  the 
title,  which  might  be  years  before  the  book 
was  published,  has  been  changed,  so  that 
copyright  now  will  begin  only  on  actual  pub- 
lication. Also,  the  deposit  of  a  book  before 
publication  is  no  longer  required,  though  it 
must  still  be  made  after  issue  of  copyright. 

Another  advantage  secured  is  that  the  pe- 
riod of  protection  accorded  to  the  holder  is 
lengthened.  The  first  protection  remains  at 
28  years,  but  the  renewal  period  has  been 
increased  from  14  to  28  years.  This  still 
falls  short  of  the  period  agreed  to  at  the 
Berne  convention,  which  is  during  the  life- 
time of  the  author  and  50  years  after  death, 
resulting  in  a  uniform  expiration  for  all  the 
works  of  an  author. 

In  its  wording  the  new  law  is  clearer  and 
defines  the  various  classes  covered  by  copy- 
right more  explicitly.  The  subsidiary  rights, 
such  as  translation,  dramatization,  adaptation, 
production  of  plays,  etc.,  are  more  carefully 
guarded. 

As  regards  international  copyright  the  fol- 
lowing changes  have  been  made.  Foreign 
books  not  in  the  English  language  desiring 
American  protection  need  no  longer  be  printed 
in  this  country.  For  English  books,  how- 
ever, the  requirement  has  been  retained  and 
the  provision  that  it  must  also  be  bound  here 
has  been  added.  Also,  English  books  have 
been  accorded  an  ad  interim  protection  in 
this  country  for  60  days.  This  provides  that 
30  days  after  its  publication  in  England  are 
allowed  for  the  deposit  of  the  book  in  the 
United  States  copyright  office  and  a  further 
period  of  30  days  to  complete  the  production 
of  the  American  copyright  edition. 

In  regard  to  importation  of  copyright 
books,  there  is  but  little  change,  except  that 
free  importation  of  books  by  libraries  and 
other  educational  institutions,  when  for  use 
and  not  for  sale,  is  limited  to  one  book  per 
invoice. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  brief  dis- 
cussion participated  in  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  Mr.  Solberg  served  to  bring  out 
more  definitely  some  of  the  provisions  as  re- 
gards importation,  the  questions  of  piratical 
editions  and  the  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  the  word  prints. 

CARL  P.  VITZ,  Secretary. 

NEW    YORK    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 


^  preliminary  announcement  of  the  New 
York  Library  Association  in  regard  to  its  an- 
nual meeting  to  be  held  in  September,  ap- 
peared in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  March. 
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As  therein  stated,  books  for  special  classes  of 
readers  and  assistance  for  special  classes  of 
readers  will  be  given  foremost  consideration. 
One  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  Books  for  foreign  readers.  Miss  Maud 
J.  Campbell,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  will  conduct 
the  session  devoted  to  this  subject,  which  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  its  success.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have,  not  only  the  theory  of  the 
question  illuminated,  but  to  emphasize  prac- 
tical ways  and  means.  Mr.  Bostwick,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  will  speak  from 
the  theoretical  standpoint,  in  a  large  and 
cosmopolitan  city,  while  there  will  be  speak- 
ers representing  the  work  which  is  being  done 
in  smaller  cities. 

Mr.  Robert  Watchorn,  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  whose  name  stands  for  honest 
and  sensible  dealings  with  the  immigrant, 
has  been  asked  to  tell  why,  in  his  opinion, 
the  foreign  readers  need  library  opportunities. 
Librarians  of  public  libraries  cannot  fail  to 
understand  the  need  of  consideration  of  this 
question. 

Reading  for  rural  communities,  so  well 
presented  to  the  Association  by  Dean  Lib- 
erty Hyd'e  Bailey  at  its  last  meeting,  will 
receive  further  consideration.  Miss  Zadee 
Brown,  library  organizer  for  the  New  York 
State  Library,  will  act  as  chairman.  Miss 
Brown's  work  brings  her  into  constant  con- 
tact with  rural  communities  and  we  may  feel 
sure  of  a  multitude  of  practical  suggestions. 
Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Cornell 
University,  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  will  supplement  the  library  point  of 
view  with  her  practical  "reading-for-farmers'- 
w'ves"  point  of  view. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  library  training  in  normal 
schools,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  high  school  libraries,  are 
planning  for  the  reports  asked  for  at  last 
September's  meeting.  The  work  of  these  two 
committees  is  so  closely  allied  that  one  ses- 
sion will  be  devoted  to  their  consideration 
and  discussion.  Prof.  G.  P.  Bristol,  of  Cornell 
University,  will  give  a  paper  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  High  school  library. 

As  previously  announced  the  book  sym- 
posium will  again  be  a  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram, with  Mrs.  Fairchild  as  conductor. 

The  Indoor  and  outdoor  entertainments 
committees  have  already  been  appointed  and 
their  preliminary  activities  will,  without 
doubt,  offer  constant  sources  of  entertain- 
ment at  the  proper  moments.  Many  will 
plan  to  spend  a  part  of  their  vacations  at 
the  Hotel  Sagamore,  before  the  week  of  the 
meeting  and  after,  for  the  full  enjoyment  and 
rest  to  be  found  on  the  waters  of  Lake 
George  and  under  the  pine  trees  of  Green 
Island.  Mr.  Krumbholz's  generous  offer  of 
the  extension  of  the  special  rates  from  Sep- 
tember 10-30  is  one  to  receive  courteous  ac- 
ceptance. C.  M.  UNDERBILL,  Secretary. 


VIRGINIA   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Co- 
operative Education  Association  of  Virginia 
in  Newport  News  last  November,  a  prelim- 
inary organization  was  effected  of  the  Li- 
brary Association  of  Virginia.  This  was 
done  at  a  well  attended  meeting  of  those  in- 
terested —  librarians  and  others  —  presided 
over  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Black,  of  the  Jones  Me- 
morial Library,  Lynchburg.  On  recommend- 
ation of  a  committee  (composed  of  Dr.  H.  R.. 
Mcllwaine,  state  librarian,  chairman;  Dr, 
James  S.  Wilson,  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  of  Richmond) 
Mr.  W.  H.  Sargeant,  librarian  of  the  Norfolk 
Public  Library,  was  elected  president,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Black,  secretary,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Swem, 
assistant  state  librarian,  treasurer;  and  the 
president  was  directed  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  the  three  officers  should  be 
members,  to  draft  a  constitution  and  to  pre- 
pare for  a  meeting  of  the  association  in  April 
at  which  the  constitution  could  be  adopted 
and  a  more  permanent  organization  effected. 
The  additional  members  of  the  committee 
were,  by  direction  of  the  president :  Dr.  H. 
R.  Mcllwaine,  chairman;  Dr.  J.  C.  Metcalf, 
of  Richmond  College,  and  Mrs.  B.  B.  Mun- 
ford. The  committee  has  its  report  on  the 
constitution  ready,  and  has  decided  to  have 
the  meeting  of  the  association  on  April  10, 
1909,  in  Richmond.  Some  librarian  of  prom- 
inence will  be  invited  to  address  the  associa- 
tion at  that  time. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  unite 
the  energies  of  all  teachers,  school  officials, 
professional  and  literary  men,  members  of 
women's  clubs,  members  of  the  various  edu- 
cational associations,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  library  movement,  in  an  effort 
to  disseminate  information  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  establishing  and  conducting  li- 
braries, as  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
books,  and  as  to  the  value  of  the  library  as 
a  factor  in  the  general  educational  move- 
ment. H.  R.  MclLWAINE, 

Chairman  of  the  committee. 

Xtbrarp  Clubs 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 
Edwin  L.  Shuman.  literary  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  last  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Library  Club,  March  n,  on  "How  to  judge 
a  novel."  Confining  himself  chiefly  to  the 
plot,  action,  and  characters,  he  analyzed 
these  elements  in  detail,  illustrating  his  points 
with  interesting  examples  from  standard  and 
current  novels.  Among  the  numerous  tests 
that  Mr.  Shuman  suggested  for  distinguishing 
gcod  novels  from  poor  ones  were  those  of 
motive  and  character.  He  showed  that  the 
popular  novel  of  the  hour  fails  most  fre- 
quently in  naturalness  and  adequacy  of  mo- 
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tive  in  the  acts  ascribed  to  the  characters. 
One  of  his  tests  of  a  really  good  novel  was 
this :  "Does  any  one  of  its  characters  live 
in  your  memory  with  the  symmetry  and 
reality  of  a  flesh-and-blood  acquaintance?" 
Mr.  Shuman's  address  will  form  part  of  a 
book  on  "How  to  judge  books,"  to  be  pub- 
lished within  the  year. 

BESS  GOLDBERG,  Secretary. 
KANSAS   CITY   LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  First  Library  Club  of  Kansas  held  its 
second  annual  meeting  March  26,  at  Junction 
City,  Kan. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  was  clubs 
for  boys  and  girls,  Miss  Glenn,  of  Junction 
City,  telling  of  the  successful  King  Arthur 
Club,  started  by  her  in  Junction  City.  The 
boys  of  this  club  meet  every  week  and  each 
,boy  in  turn  has  'an  evening  to  represent  and 
.describe  his  favorite  hero. 

Comparison  of  statistics  of  the  libraries 
represented'  was  interesting  and  profitable. 
Mrs.  Brown,  of  Salina,  was  elected  president 
for  next  year,  and  Miss  Lee,  of  Manhattan, 
re-elected  secretary.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  of  the  state  organizer  bill,  which 
failed  to  pass  the  Kansas  legislature. 

MARY  CORNELIA  LEE,  Secretary. 

THE  NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 
The  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Club  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  n  in  the  hall  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  213  West  23d  st,  with 
the  president,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  in  the 
chair.  The  preliminary  business  included 
the  election  of  19  new  members;  the  adoption 
of  amendments  providing  for  life  member- 
ship, and  a  smaller  quorum  in  the  Council ; 
a  proposition  to  abolish  the  article  limiting 
the  expense  of  a  meeting ;  nominations  for 
officers  and  council  for  next  year ;  and 
various  reports. 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relations  between  librarians 
and  binders.  Miss  Rose  Murray,  supervisor 
of  binding  in  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
drew  two  striking  pictures,  contrasting  the 
method  of  the  binder  of  the  past  in  his  deal- 
ing with  the  librarian  and  that  of  the  present 
day  binder  who  is  studying  the  problems 
of  binding  books  specially  for  the  public  li- 
brary. Each  book,  says  the  modern  binder, 
must  be  treated  as  an  individual  and  given 
special  treatment,  according  to  its  quality  of 
paper,  its  illustrations,  its  size,  its  importance, 
its  condition,  etc.  The  binder  of  to-day  will 
use  his  best  materials  and  his  best  workmen 
on  the  public  library  books  and  all  this  for 
the  sake  of  his  trade,  for  there  are  no  profits. 
But  although  the  librarian  realizes  many  im- 
provements in  the  methods  of  the  binder  of 
to-day  over  the  one  of  the  past,  she  realizes 
also  that  he  is,  as  he  says,  still  experimenting. 
There  is  great  need,  says  Miss  Murray,  for 


a  better  machine  made  book.  The  cost  of 
sufficient  extra  care  in  machine  binding  is 
not  as  great  as  the  cost  of  rebinding  by 
hand. 

Mr.  Robert  Rutter  spoke  in  defense  of  the 
binder  on  the  question  of  machine-made 
books.  He  said :  The  problem  of  making 
books  engages  the  utmost  ability  and  the 
utmost  skill  of  the  publisher,  the  printer  and 
the  binder.  At  this  stage  the  author  con- 
trols the  situation.  While  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  he  was  content  to  receive  a  ten 
per  cent,  royalty,  and  bargaining  between 
author  and  publisher  was  never  heard  of, 
to-day  he  can,  if  so  disposed,  demand  a  price 
for  his  manuscript.  The  publisher  also  has 
to  contend  with  the  problem  of  a  price  on 
his  books  low  enough  to  make  a  market  for 
them.  The  binder,  therefore,  has  to  resort 
to  machinery  to  reduce  the  cost  of  binding. 
There  is  great  opportunity  for  improvement, 
but  the  librarians  must  bring  the  pressure 
on  the  publishers  and  not  on  the  binders. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Pfister  next  spoke  briefly  on 
seme  varieties  of  the  problems  illustrating 
each  with  an  example  and  invited  librarians 
to  visit  his  bindery  to  inspect  the  work. 

Mr.  Cedric  Chivers  answered  Miss  Mur- 
ray's charge  somewhat  as  follows :  Dissatis- 
faction has  been  expressed  with  both  classes 
of  binders,  the  old  and  the  new.  I  cannot 
claim,  of  course,  to  be  anything  but  a  modern 
binder.  Binders  have  also  been  criticised 
for  so-called'  "experimenting,"  but  this  is 
necessitated  by  the  quality  of  paper  used  in 
modern  books,  which  is  very  soft  and  spongy. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  the  paper 
problem  has  varied  from  month  to  month. 
I  have  in  my  collection  books  printed  within 
the  last  forty  years  which  have  been  issued 
as  many  as  300  to  400  times.  The  only 
objection  to  this  paper  is  that  it  is  so  good 
that  every  pp.ge  of  the  book  after  this  usage 
is  intact.  If  there  were  only  two  kinds  of 
paper,  the  good  and  the  bad,  it  would  be 
easy  enough;  we  would'  bind  the  good  in  one 
way  and  the  bad  we  would  not  bind  at  all. 
It  is  impossible,  before  you  have  handled  and 
subjected  it  to  the  test  to  know  just  how 
the  paper  is  going  to  wear  when  the  book 
is  bound.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
as  we  desire  to  bind  books  in  the  best 
possible  way,  we  have  had  to  rely  on  the 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  librarian.  I 
have  been  working  four  years  in  this  country, 
and  I  must  confess  that  this  desired  co- 
oi>eration  has  not  been  forthcoming.  The 
librarians  have  been  far  too  busy  and  have 
not  considered  the  subject  of  binding  to  be 
of  as  great  importance  to  them  economically 
as  it  is.  But  what  we  need  to  know  is, 
when  binding  is  not  satisfactory,  exactly  how 
and  why  it  is  not ;  and'  when  it  is,  what  has 
made  it  so. 

ELIZABETH  L.   FOOTE,  Secretary. 
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Xtbrarp  Scbools  ant> 
Classes 


CARNEGIE   LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING  SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS 
The   following   special   lectures   have   been 
given  before  the  school  during  March: 
Miss    Ethel    Ramsey,    special    agent,    Depart- 
ment    of     Public     Health     and     Chanties, 
Philadelphia. 

March  3.  The  family  and  the  poor  laws. 
March  4.  Pennsylvania   poor   laws. 
Miss  Helen  U.  Price,  consulting  librarian  of 
the    Pennsylvania    Free    Library    Commis- 
sion. 

March  9.  Fiction    for   girls    between    the 

ages  of  nine  and  eleven. 
March  10.  Fiction  for  girls  between  the 

ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen. 
March  u.  Love   stories    for    girls. 
March  11.  Early  magazines  for  children. 
March  12.  Magazines    for    children. 
Mr.   Gilbert  D.   Emerson,  bookbinder,   Phila- 
delphia. 

March  15.  Bookbinding   material. 
March  16.  Book  mending. 
Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  literary  critic,   New 
York  City. 

March  17.  Social     forces     in     children's 
literature:      Educational    theories    and 
the  child's  book. 
March  18.  The  publisher  and  the  child's 

book. 

March  19.  La  Fontaine. 

Miss    Mary    Wright    Plummer,    director    of 
Pratt    Institute    Library    School. 
March  22.  Poetry  for  children   (two  lec- 

tures). 

Miss  Alicia  Lattimore,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Child  Labor  Association  of  Allegheny 
County  and  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Branch,  Consumers'  League. 

March  29.  Child!  labor. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Playground  Association,  the  students  of  the 
Training  school  have  attended  lectures  on 
the  Education  of  children. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Miss  Alice  L.  Smith,  class  of  '04.  was 
married  March  8,  to  Mr.  Joseph  Imhoff 
Bingham. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Library  School 
Association  was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  March 
20.  There  were  fifty  members  present. 

Miss  Frances  J.  Olcott,  director  of  the 
Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians, 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  visited  the 
school  on  March  10  and  spoke  to  the  class  on 
the  work  in  her  school. 

Miss  N.  E.  Browne,  secretary  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  Publishing  Board,  lectured  to  the  class 
on  the  work  of  the  board  on  March  22. 

The    Pratt    Institute   Library   class    visited 
.the  school  on  March   27. 

ALICE   B.   KROEGER,   Director. 


Important  changes  in  the  cataloging  in- 
struction given  at  the  school  will  be  made  in 
1909-10.  The  Junior  course,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Bacon,  will  continue  throughout 
the  year  and  will  be  based  on  the  new  A.  L. 
A.  rules  instead  of  the  Library  School  rules 
as  heretofore.  The  instruction  in  classed 
cataloging  will  be  put  into  the  Senior 
course,  under  Miss  Jones.  Although  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  cataloging  in  the 
Junior  year  will  not  be  increased,  the  time 
formerly  given  in  the  first  year  to  classed 
cataloging  will  be  used  in  developing  more 
fully  the  work  on  dictionary  cataloging.  In- 
stead of  the  present  method  of  teaching 
classification,  as  for  a  classed  catalog,  it  is 
intended  to  combine  as  far  as  possible  the 
teaching  of  subject  headings  with  the  teach- 
ing of  classification.  In  place  of  the  fifty 
hours  of  required  Junior  practice  on  the  New 
\prk  State  Library  catalog,  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  which  each  member  of  the 
Junior  class  will  be  required  to  have  not  less 
than  fifty  hours  of  additional  practice  under 
competent  revision  in  approved  libraries. 

The  changes  have  been  made  primarily  at 
Miss  Bacon's  request  to  bring  more  unity 
into  the  Junior  cataloging  course  and  to  put 
the  primary  emphasis  on  the  general  methods 
in  vogue  in  the  libraries  to  which  the 
students  go  after  leaving  the  school  rather 
than  on  the  special  method  of  any  one  library. 
Miss  Jones'  contention  of  the  classed  cata- 
loging ensures  thorough  instruction  in  that 
form  of  catalog,  but  it  wiJl  be  taught  for 
its  comparative  value  rather  than  as  a  basis 
for  the  elementary  work.  It  is  believed  that 
the  instruction  in  the  two  kinds  of  catalogs, 
when  supplemented  by  practice  in  the  modi- 
fied methods  in  use  in  other  libraries  will 
give  the  students  a  better  comparative  knowl- 
edge than  could  be  otherwise  secured  in  an 
equal  amount  of  time. 

SUMMER   SESSION 

The  general  course  of  the  summer  session, 
June  9-Ju{y  21,  will  be  essentially  the  same 
as   that  given   in    1907-08.     The   lectures   on 
children's    work   will   be   reduced   in   number 
from  9  to  5,  while  the  work  in  book  selection 
will    be    slightly   increased.     This    work    will 
include    lectures    on    Principles    of    selection, 
Aids    in    selection,    and    Morality    in    fiction, 
by    Miss    Bacon,    and    lectures    on    Editions, 
Publishers,   and    New    York  best   books   list, 
by   Miss    Wheeler.      Miss    Bacon    will   direct 
the  technical  work  in  classification,   catalog- 
ing,   shelf    work    and    allied'    subjects.      The 
other  lectrres  and  their  subjects  are: 
A    L.    Peck,   Gloversville :    Book  buying  and 
The  library  in  a  small  town  as  the  centre  • 
of  intellectual  activities    (2  lectures). 
Miss  Zaidee  Brown,  State  organizer :  Admin- 
istration. 
Miss  Edna  Lyman,  Oak  Park,  111.,  and  Mis» 
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Anne  T.  Eaton,  Albany,  N.  Y. :  Work  with 

children. 

The  special  course  of  eighteen  lectures  in 
Government  documents  and  Reference  work 
which  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Wyer  and  Mr. 
Walter,  June  10-24,  if  at  least  six  applications 
are  received  by  May  15,  was  noted  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  March,  1909.  This 
special  course  cannot  be  combined  with  the 
general  one,  but  must  be  taken  separately. 

Applications  are  already  coming  in  for  the 
siimmer  session.  Miss  Edna  M.  Sanderson, 
registrar,  New  York  State  Library  School, 
will  receive  applications  and  answer  any 
questions  from  prospective  students. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Phineas  L.  Windsor,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.,  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  director  of  the  Library  school. 
We  look  forward  with  great  anticipation  to 
his  coming  in  July,  as  his  leadership  will 
mean  much  for  the  future  of  the  school. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1909  the  school  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  outside  lec- 
tures : 

Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
delivered  two  lectures,  in  which  he  described 
the  work  of  the  library  in  relation  to  indus- 
trial workers. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild  gave  four  lectures, 
two  of  which  were  illustrated,  on  topics  of 
vital  interest. 

On  March  31  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  de- 
livered two  lectures  on  Foreign  literature  and 
literature  for  foreigners  in  American  libraries 
and  The  stereopticon  as  a  library  advertiser, 
in  the  latter  case  a  practical  demonstration 
being  given. 

Miss  Edna  Lyman  will  be  present  during 
the  month  of  April  as  special  lecturer  on 
library  work  with  children.  A  short  course 
of  seven  lectures  will  be  given  to  the  Junior 
class,  while  an  advanced  course  of  24  lec- 
tures will  be  given  to  the  Seniors,  in  which 
etpecial  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  an 
acquaintance  with  juvenile  literature. 

Among  recent  visitors  the  school  was  glad 
to  welcome  Mrs.  Sibley,  director  of  Syra- 
cuse University  Library  School,  who  spoke 
informally  of  the  work  done  at  Syracuse. 

In  accord  with  what  is  now  a  firmly  estab- 
lished custom,  the  members  of  the  Senior 
class  went  on  Feb.  8  to  various  public  libra- 
ries in  Illinois  for  a  month's  practical  field 
work,  where  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  librarians  the  fullest  opportunity  was 
given  them  to  gain  as  much  experience  as 
possible  in  a  limited  time. 

At  the  close  of  the  field  work  the  students 
gathered  in  Chicago  for  a  week's  inspection 
of  libraries,  binderies  and  book  stores,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Usually 
pleasant  weather  and  attractively  comfort- 


able headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Del  Prado  did 
much  to  give  a  cheery  side  to  essentially 
strenuous  activities.  Because  of  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  the  visitors  were  received 
by  the  librarians,  it  was  difficult  to  remember 
that  motives  other  than  pleasure  had 
prompted  the  visits.  At  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Library  all  were  entertained  at 
luncheon,  while  at  Oak  Park  Public  Library 
and  at  the  Monastery  Hill  bindery  afternoon 
tea  was  served.  At  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum  the  class  was  favored  with  the 
guidance  of  specialists  in  examining  a  great 
variety  of  historic  records.  An  especially 
appreciated  feature  of  the  visit  to  The  John 
Crerar  Library  consisted  of  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  outlining  the  administration  of  the 
library.  In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the 
Chicago  Library  Club  to  attend  its  meeting 
of  March  n,  the  class  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Shuman's  lecture  on 
How  to  judge  a  novel. 

Messrs.  Aksel  G.  S.  Jpsephson  and  Carl 
B.  Roden  have  recently  given  to  the  Library 
School  a  card'  bibliography  of  Otto  Hartwig, 
so  well  known  as  editor  of  the  Zentralblatt 
fur  Bibliothekswesen. 

Miss  Bertha  Schneider,  'o7-'o8,  returned 
to  the  university  in  February  as  reviser  of 
Junior  cataloging. 

In  March  Miss  Mayme  Batterson,  B.  L.  S., 
1908,  resigned  her  position  in  Mount  Morris 
College  to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the  new 
public  library  at  Pendleton,  Ore. 

Miss  Mary  Bigelow  of  the  class  of  1909 
has  accepted  an  assistantship  in  the  Rock- 
ford  .(III.)  Public  Library,  succeeding  Miss 
Valeria  Fetterman,  1907,  who  has  entered 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Library. 

Mr.  Einar  Soderwall,  'o7-'o8,  is  engaged 
as  cataloger  in  the  Northwestern  University 
Law  School  Library. 

Miss  Norah  McNeill,  of  the  present  Senior 
class,  has  accepted  the  librarianship  of  the 
High  School  Library  at  Lead,  S.  D.,  for  the 
next  academic  year. 

ALBERT  S.  WILSON,  Acting  Director. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
Immediately  after  the  end-semester  ex- 
aminations, Jan.  28-Feb.  2,  the  students  left 
the  library  school  to  keep  their  appointments 
for  field  practice.  Even  the  burden  of  ex- 
aminations could  not  dampen  the  ardor  with 
which  the  students  had  looked  forward  to 
this  field'  practice  and  the  opportunities  for 
two  months  of  actual  library  work. 

Students  who  had  not  had  previous  library 
experience  were  assigned  to  the  work  of 
regular  assistants  in  various  libraries.  Those 
with  previous  experience,  but  needing  inde- 
pendent work  in  cataloging,  were  given  the 
opportunity  in  libraries  which  had  never  been 
cataloged,  or  where  recent  additions  had  not 
been  cataloged,  or  where  revision  of  an  old 
catalog  was  necessary.  Fifteen  different 
libraries  have  profited  by  the  work  of  the 
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students,  not  only  in  the  way  of  actual  work 
accomplished,  but  indirectly  through  the 
enthusiasm  and  inspiration  of  contact  with 
students  fresh  from  their  class  work. 

It  may  seem  at  first  thought  a  slight  task 
to  arrange  for  field  practice  for  20  students. 
However,  the  schedule  given  below  was  only 
possible  after  the  most  careful  thought  and 
study,  and  the  meeting  of  some  radical  and 
sudden  changes.  Untoward  circumstances 
conspired  to  make  the  laboratory  work  more 
than  usually  interesting,  as  several  emer- 
gencies arose  among  the  libraries  of  the 
state,  which  called  for  immediate  substitute 
service.  One  member  of  the  class  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  serve  as  acting-librarian 
for  two  months  to  meet  an  emergency  in 
one  library,  and  two  others  as  acting-first- 
assistants  in  other  libraries. 

The  schedule  of  'appointments  for  the  two 
months  as  finally  arranged  is  as  follows : 

FOR     CATALOGING     LIBRARY 

Elroy.  —  February  and  March,  Miss  Bixby. 
Miss  Williams  one  week  in  February. 

FOR    SPECIAL    CATALOGING 

Fond  du  Lac.  —  February,  Miss  Messer,  with 
Miss  Lane  and  Miss  Rogers,  two  weeks 
each ;  March,  Miss  Messer  and  Miss  Will- 
iams. 

Green  Bay.  —  February,  Miss  Robinson  and 
Miss  Fenton;  March,  Miss  Robinson  and 
Miss  Hanson. 

Racine. —  February,  Miss  Husenetter ;  March, 
MissHusenetter  and  Miss  Farnham. 

Reedsburg.  —  February,   Miss   Farnham. 

Stout  Institute,  Menomonie.  —  February,Miss 
Williams  for  three  weeks ;  March,  Mrs. 
Hahn. 

ASSISTANCE    FOR    SPECIAL    WORK 

Antigo.  —  February,   Miss   Marshall ;   March, 

Miss  Fenton. 
Appleton.  —  February,    Miss    Lane    for    two 

weeks ;  March,  Miss  Bucklin. 
Ashland.  —  February,  Miss  Hanson. 
Wausau.  —  February,  Miss  Watkins ;  March, 

Miss  Watkins  and  Miss  Lane. 

APPOINTED    TO    REGULAR    CO-OPERATING 
LIBRARIES 

Madison.  —  February,     Miss     Brownell     and 

Miss  Rogers  for  two  weeks ;  March,  Miss 

Brownell  and  Miss  Marshall. 
Neenah. —  February  and  March,  Miss  Knowl- 

ton. 

Portage.  —  February,  Miss  Jones. 
Rhinelander. —  February,  Mrs.  Hahn ;  March, 

Miss  Jones. 
Watertown. — February,  Miss  Bucklin ;   March, 

Miss  Rogers. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  make 
field  work  especially  strong  during  February 
and  March,  when  the  instructors  can  give 
time  and  thought  to  strengthening  and  broad- 
ening the  work  of  many  libraries  throughout 
the  state.  More  than  60  libraries  were  visited 
by  the  instructors  of  the  school  during  this 


period.  Many  problems  of  library  adminis- 
tration, of  wise  expenditure  of  funds,  of 
library  technique,  of  book  selection,  of  the 
development  of  new  lines  of  work,  were  con- 
sidered' with  local  librarians  and  directors 
for  securing  better  results  and  greater  effi- 
ciency of  library  work.  Two  institutes  were 
held,  one  at  Antigo,  conducted  by  Miss 
Hazeltine,  and  one  at  Eau  Claire,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Legler.  Eighteen  libraries  were  rep- 
resented at  these  two  institutes,  and  five 
students  from  the  school  were  able  to  attend. 

Both  faculty  and  students  return  to  the 
work  of  the  spring  term  with  anticipations 
of  its  new  and  larger  message.  The  faculty, 
because  they  have  been  again  in  touch  with 
the  actual  conditions  of  library  work,  and  the 
students,  because  they  have  had  sufficient 
opportunity  to  test  the  theories  of  class-room 
instruction.  There  is  a  week's  vacation  for 
the  students,  and  work  is  resumed  on  April 
8.  Not  the  least  interesting  and  profitable 
result  of  field  work  are  the  class  discussions 
of  work  done  and  methods  used,  with  their 
comparative  efficiency. 

Personally  conducted  week-end  trips  will 
be  made  to  various  libraries  by  the  class 
during  the  spring,  taking  the  place  this  year 
of  the  customary  tour  of  inspection  to  libra- 
ries in  large  cities. 

LIBRARY    SCHOOL    NOTES 

Miss  Hazeltine,  preceptor  of  the  school, 
and  Mrs.  T.  R.  Brewitt,  of  the  staff  of  the 
instructional  department,  have  been  granted 
a  three  months'  leave  of  absence  for  a  Euro- 
pean trip. 

Miss  Jeannette  M.  Drake  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  instructional  department.  Miss 
Drake  is  a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  Library 
School,  class  of  1902.  She  was  formerly 
with  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  but 
has  since  been  librarian  of  the  Jacksonville 
(111.)  Public  Library,  and  has  spent  nearly  a 
year  with  the  Oregon  Library  Commission. 
Her  return  to  Wisconsin  is  welcomed  by  all. 
Her  work  will  involve  both  instruction  in  the 
library  school  and  field  work  among  the 
libraries  of  the  state. 

Miss  Esther  Johnston,  1908,  has  resigned 
as  assistant  in  the  Wylie  Avenue  branch  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  to  accept 
the  librarianship  of  the  Marshfield  (Wis.) 
Public  Library.  Miss  Mary  Bechaud,  1907, 
is  serving  as  acting-librarian  at  Marshfield 
until  Miss  Johnston  can  assume  the  duties. 

Miss  Ellen  I.  True,  1908,  has  resigned  as 
librarian  of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Public  Li- 
brary, and  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
map  and  manuscript  department  of  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Library.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Watkins,  1909,  has  been  elected  librarian  at 
Wausau;  but  until  she  has  completed  her 
course  of  instruction  in  the  library  school 
her  place  is  filled  by  Miss  Helen  Turvill,  1908, 
a  member  of  the  instructional  staff  of  the 
commission  and  reviser  for  the  library  school. 
MARY  EMOGENE  HAZELTINE,  Preceptor. 
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PALMGKEN,  Valfrid.     Bibliotek  och  Folkupp- 

fostran ;  anteckningar  fran  en  studieresa  i 

Amerikas   Forenta   Stater.     Stockholm,    P. 

A.  Norstedt  &  Soners,  1909.    180  p.  O. 

In  these  days  of  international  visits  of  ac- 
credited scholars  and  exchanges  of  lectures 
between  America  and  Europe  we  are  gen- 
erally ready  to  grant  that  on  the  whole  we 
look  upon  the  latter  country  as  having  a 
richer  store  of  scholarship  and  educational 
experience  than  is  to  be  found  here.  Rarely 
at  a  loss  how  to  meet  any  exotic  criticism,  we 
feel  rather  awkward  when  naught  bul  words 
of  praise  and  approval  are  sounded  by  a  Eu- 
ropean colleague  and  critic.  Miss  Palmgren, 
of  Kungl.  Biblioteket  in  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
has  now  issued  her  official  report  of  her  study 
tour  in  the  States  two  years  ago,  and  her 
implied  message  proclaims  that  Sweden  would 
do  well  to  look  upon  the  western  republic  as 
her  mentor  in  public  library  affairs. 

The  purpose  of  the  report  is  to  give  a  clear 
statement  of  the  methods  characteristic  in 
the  leading  American  public  libraries,  the 
results  attained  and  the  claims  for  the  future. 
The  field  covered  by  Miss  Palmgren's  notes 
fills  some  150  pages,  and  her  treatment  of  the 
various  ramifications  of  the  subject  (Library 
buildings,  circulation,  open  shelves,  reference 
departments,  library  and  the  schools,  library 
training,  etc.)  is  remarkably  exhaustive  and 
deliberate. 

The  aim  of  Miss  Palmgren's  visit  here  was 
avowedly  to  learn  rather  than  to  judge. 
While  Miss  Palmgren  displays  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  our  technique  and  the  details  of 
our  library  science,  she  is  rather  more  im- 
pressed with  the  altruistic  spirit  of  the  mod- 
ern library  movement  and  the  far-reaching 
results  that  may  be  realized  through  educa- 
tional agencies  whose  patrons  are  drawn 
from  all  ages  and  all  classes  of  society.  In 
short,  Miss  Palmgren  is  confronted  with  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  manifestations  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  and  her  book  is  a  broad- 
minded  discourse  on  its  points  of  merit  and  a 
graceful  tribute  to  boot. 

As  Miss  Palmgren  very  aptly  remarks,  the 
American  free  public  library  is  unique  among 
institutions  for  popular  education,  a  product 
of  indigenous  social  conditions.  There  is  no 
equivalent  public  institution  in  Sweden.  Im- 
portant as  are  the  scientific  and  national  libra- 
ries in  Sweden  and  the  people's  libraries, 
they  are  limited  in  their  scope  and  designed 
for  special  classes  —  scientists  and  scholars 
on  one  hand  and  the  humbler  classes  of  so- 
ciety on  the  other.  The  average  American 
free  circulating  library  cares  little  for  rare 
manuscripts  or  books  that  are  largely  for 
mere  preservation ;  its  duty  toward  its  con- 
stituents is  to  furnish  good  books  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  encourage  the  reading  habit  and  home 


reading,  to  respond  to  the  reasonable  de- 
mands of  students  and  to  foster  good  taste  in 
library  matters.  Established  on  these  prin- 
ciples the  library  is  not  dependent  upon  pri- 
vate charity,  its  existence  is  by  public  decree, 
citizens  contribute  to  its  support  according  to 
specified  rates,  and  all  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  use  of  the  library. 

The  proclamation  by  Miss  Palmgren  of 
these  canons  in  the  American  library  cate- 
chism and  her  demonstration  of  their  prac- 
tical application  in  some  of  our  leading  libra- 
ries may  not  convey  any  new  discoveries  to 
those  among  us  whose  minds  are  bent  on 
innovations  and  experiments,  but  it  fills  us 
with  an  increased  sense  of  earnestness  and 
pride.  It  controverts  generously  the  old 
charge  that  ours  is  a  nation  of  toilers  for 
mere  material  gains  and  refers  to  our  demo- 
cratic institutions,  chief  among  which  Miss 
Palmgren  places  the  free  public  library,  as 
proofs  of  high  social  ideals  and  practical 
patriotism.  ADAM  STROHM. 
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PERIODICALS 

Library  Assistant,  March,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  "The  empire  and  the  public  library," 
by  Percy  Evans  Lewin,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  February  general  meeting  held  at  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  Feb.  10;  note  of 
the  March  general  meeting  is  given  for  March 
18  at  Battersea. 

Library  Association  Record,  March,  con- 
tains "The  expansive  classification,"  by  W.  C. 
Berwick  Sayers,  a  scholarly  article  which  was 
accepted  as  thesis  for  the  professional  diploma 
of  the  Library  Association;  and  "Personal 
impressions  of  American  libraries,"  by  Alder- 
man Henry  Plummer,  delightful  for  the  cor- 
diality and  sincerity  of  its  tone.  In  "Current 
views"  consideration  is  given  on  the  subject 
of  registration.  Space  is  also  given  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Peter  Cowell,  the  chief  librarian 
of  Liverpool,  who  was  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most pioneers  of  the  English  library  move- 
ment. 

Library  World,  March,  contains  "The  ap- 
plication of  exact  classification  to  shelf  ar- 
rangement," by  G.  A.  Stephen ;  "The  preserv- 
ation of  books  in  libraries,"  by  R.  D.  Mac- 
leod,  a  continued  article ;  "Fifteenth  century 
books ;  an  author  index,"  by  R.  A.  Peddie 
[pt.  8].  Among  meetings  noted  is  the  north- 
western branch  meeting  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  Jan.  20  at  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  with  an  attendance  of  52  members  and 
16  visitors. 

Pennsylvania  Library  Notes,  January,  con- 
tains a  reprint  of  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Peck,  of  Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library, 
entitled  "Adaptation  of  libraries  to  local 
needs,"  which  was  published  in  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  for  February,  1895. 
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Public  Libraries,  April,  contains  "The  li- 
brary in  the  university,"  by  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley;  "The  public  library  and  the  school  prob- 
lem," by  Agnes  Jewell,  which  appeared  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  August,  1908 ;  "The  li- 
brary's part  in  education,"  by  Dr.  James  H. 
Canfield ;  "Possibilities  for  work  with  chil- 
dren in  small  libraries,"  by  Helen  U.  Price, 
and  other  brief  articles. 

Bulletin  des  Bibliotheques  populaires,  Feb- 
ruary, contains  "Public  libraries  in  Norway," 
by  H.  Olrik,  in  which  the  development  of  the 
library  movement  is  traced.  Library  admin- 
istration in  Norway  is  more  or  less  central- 
ized under  an  inspector  of  public  libraries. 
The  state  subvention  (£1680  annually)  is  pro- 
portioned by  him  to  the  various  libraries.  In 
book  expenditure  the  state  grant  can  only  be 
spent  on  books  named  in  the  catalog  of  "books 
recommended"  which  are  arranged  on  the 
Dewey  system,  and  which  are  chiefly  non- 
fiction.  Besides  about  800  fixed  libraries  in  Nor- 
way, there  are  travelling  libraries  consisting  of 
boxes  of  from  30  to  TOO  volumes  which  are 
circulated  among  workmen  on  the  state  roads, 
fishermen  on  the  coasts  of  Nordland  and  to 
municipalities  which  have  no  libraries  of  their 
own.  The  only  condition  necessary  to  obtain 
one  of  these  collections,  which  may  be  kept 
from  four  to  six  months,  is  a  request  from 
10  adult  residents  and  a  pavment  of  2s.  a 
month.  There  are  also  about  3000  children's 
libraries  in  the  elementary  schools,  to  which 
£1120  are  granted  by  the  state. 

Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  January,  contains 
another  instalment  of  Cordier's  "Bibliograph- 
ical essay  on  Lesage's  works,"  and  another, 
the  fifth,  instalment  of  Martin's  "Incunabula 
in  public  libraries." 

Revista  de  archivos,  bibliotecas,  y  museos, 
November-December,  1908,  contains  a  con- 
tinued article  on  the  provisional  library  of 
Cadiz  by  J.  L.  Estelrich,  besides  other  articles 
on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Spain ;  also 
"Catalogo  de  los  manuscritos  de  la  Biblioteca 
del  Seminario  de  San  Carlos  de  Zaragoza," 
and  bibliographical  notes. 

Ceska  Osveta  year  4,  parts  7,  8,  1908,  con- 
tains a  bibliography  by  Dr.  L.  J.  Zivny  (a 
review  of  Dr.  O.  Wagner's  Yeslepejich  Kra- 
merinsovych). 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Atlantic  City  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  (7th  rpt.— 
year  1908.)  Added  2610  (+144  to  dup.  col- 
lection) ;  total  17,310.  Issued,  home  use  135,- 
717  (a  gain  of  16,329  over  the  preceding 
year).  New  readers  2910.  Receipts  $14,- 
646.49:  expenses  $12,407.52  (salaries  $5893.35, 
books  $2600.38,  printing  and  stationery  $183.11, 
light  $632.94,  insurance  $1130). 

The  circulation  of  pictures  for  school  use 
was  2306,  or  nearly  three  times  the  number 
taken  the  previous  year.  There  was  an  aver- 
age of  70  readers  in  the  reference  room  and 


81  in  the  newspaper  room.  The  course  of 
free  lectures  given  in  the  winter  by  the  Board 
of  Education  aroused  considerable  interest 
and  increased  the  use  of  the  library.  Efforts 
have  been  successfully  made  to  encourage 
teachers  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  work 
with  the  children  has  increased.  The  chil- 
dren's room  is  open  only  six  hours  on  school 
days,  and  most  of  the  books  are  taken  and 
the  studying  done  during  the  two  and  one- 
half  hours  after  the  schools  close. 

A  considerable  number  of  books  have  been 
destroyed  this  year  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
contagion.  The  library  has  been  designated 
as  a  depository  for  government  documents, 
and  a  large  amount  of  material  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

Boston  Athenccum  L.  (Rpt. — year  1908.) 
Added  3778  (2709  by  purchase,  470  by  gift, 
28  by  exchange,  387  volumes  by  binding  pe- 
riodicals and  184  by  binding  pamphlets)  ;  to- 
tal 234,  248.  Photos,  engravings  and  maps 
added  577  (of  which  306  were  gifts).  There 
were  805  shares  in  use  in  1908  (as  against 
814  in  1907),  and  801  non-proprietors  had 
the  right  to  use  the  library.  Expenses  $12,- 
629  (books,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  $10,- 
237.18,  binding  and  repairing  books  and  news- 
papers $1786.62,  binding  of  periodicals  and 
1  looks  bought  unbound  $605.20). 

By  the  will  of  George  F.  Parkman  a  be- 
quest of  $50,000  was  left  to  the  library  as  a 
fund  to  purchase  books,  besides  a  generous 
bequest  of  books,  engravings,  statuary  and 
pictures.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  presented 
to  the  library  the  beautiful  catalog  of  his  col- 
lection of  miniatures  compiled  at  his  request 
by  G.  C.  Williamson.  The  law  collection  of 
the  library  has  been  systematically  arranged. 

Chicago  Historical  Society  L.  (Rpt.  — 
year  ending  Oct.  31,  1908.)  Added  3324 
(915  v.,  87  ms.,  1836  pm.,  76  maps,  410  misc.)  ; 
total  not  given.  Readers  627;  visitors  1457. 

During  the  year  1383  v.  were  cataloged ; 
the  total  number  of  cards  in  the  catalog  are 
22,129. 

"No  small  item  of  the  year's  work  has  been 
the  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  publication 
by  the  Society,  the  comparing  of  each  proof 
with  copy  after  the  work  of  the  proofreader 
was  finished,  and  the  making  and  revising  of 
an  exhaustive  index  of  the  work  entitled  'Set- 
tlement of  Illinois,  1778  to  1830,'  by  Arthur 
Clinton  Boggess. 

"All  of  the  professions  except  the  medical 
have  made  large  use  of  the  library,  and  copies 
of  the  Society's  rare  old  maps  have  figured 
often  and  prominently  in  litigation  involving 
vast  amounts,  in  which  land-titles,  water- 
power,  wharfing  privileges,  navigability  of 
rivers,  etc.,  were  at  issue." 

Chicago,  III.  John  Crerar  L.  (i4th  rpt. — 
year  1908.)  Added  18,789  (4398  by  gift)  ; 
total  232,403.  Total  use  of  library  389,000  v. 
and  periodicals  (gain  of  19  per  cent,  over 
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1907).  Total  number  of  visitors  130,049 
(daily  average  414,  an  increase  of  18  per  cent, 
over  1907).  Receipts  $517,667.08;  expenses 
(operation  of  lib.  $140,538.73,  administration 
$95,041.96,  books,  including  periodicals,  bind- 
ing and  lettering,  $42,047.31,  building  and 
grounds  $3449.46). 

"The  continued  increase  in  the  number  of 
readers  has  taxed  severely  the  seating  capac- 
ity of  the  library,  so  that  changes  will  be 
necessary.  Tungsten  lamps  were  substituted 
for  carbon  lamps  in  the  reading  rooms  and 
stacks.  Experiments  made  on  the  removal 
of  dust  from  the  books  by  mechanical  means 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  well-con- 
structed portable  machines  are  superior  over 
permanent  installations." 

It  was  found  "that  suction  alone  gave  an 
appreciable  but  not  very  great  economy  of 
time  over  dusting  by  hand,  and  that  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  dust  was  a  most  decided 
advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  combination 
of  blast  and  suction,  possible  with  some  of 
the  portable  machines  in  the  market,  per- 
mitted the  work  to  be  done  without  remov- 
ing the  books  from  the  shelves  and  in  one- 
fifth  the  time  of  handwork,  though  it  was  also 
found  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  dust 
was  not  collected  by  the  suction  and  that  the 
shelves  themselves  were  not  so  thoroughly 
cleaned." 

In  the  Medical  department  of  the  library 
the  working  collection  of  newer  books  has 
been  increased  and  now  numbers  about  2400 
volumes.  And  all  the  volumes  in  the  collec- 
tion known  as  the  Senn  collection,  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Nicholas  Senn  to  the  Newberry  Library, 
whence  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  have  been  roughly  clas- 
sified and  arranged.  The  Senn  collection  has 
been  increased  through  the  addition  to  it  by 
the  family  of  Dr.  Senn  of  all  his  personal 
library,  some  1900  volumes.  The  majority  of 
these  volumes  are  duplicates  of  what  are  al- 
ready in  the  library's  possession,  and  will  be 
disposed  of  by  sale  or  in  exchange. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  pamphlet  collection 
it  has  been  decided  to  consider  all  unbound 
material  of  less  than  100  pages  as  pamphlets 
and  not  necessarily  to  require  binding.  "As 
a  rule,  however,  all  pamphlets,  excepting  re- 
prints, which  are  of  special  interest  or  for 
which  the  Library  of  Congress  catalog  cards 
can  be  obtained  will  be  bound.  Unless  bound 
pamphlets  are  classified  and  kept  in  boxes,  no 
box  containing  material  on  two  divisions  of 
the  classification.  A  shelf  list  record  of  the 
boxes  is  kept,  with  one  card  for  each  box, 
giving  in  a  tally  record  the  number  of  pam- 
phlets therein.  Author  slips  are  filed  in  the 
official  catalog  for  all  pamphlets  of  permanent 
value,  including  reprints.  This  last  provision, 
which  was  adopted  primarily  to  prevent  dupli- 
cation in  ordering  and  in  treating  gifts,  has 
proved  even  more  useful  in  the  reference 
work  of  the  library." 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for 


the  systematic  treatment  of  maps,  owing  to 
the  increase  in  the  accessions  of  unbound 
maps. 

There  were  2671  admissions  to  the  stack 
during  the  year,  an  increase  of  727,  or  37  per 
cent.  Of  these  admissions,  1495  were  by 
registration  and  1176  on .  presentation  of  35 
passes. 

"The  loans  for  use  outside  the  library  have 
again  increased  remarkably.  There  were 
granted  127  requests  from  22  libraries  and 
103  from  55  individuals,  and  seven  requests 
from  libraries  were  refused.  In  1907  the 
loans  were  180  and  the  refusals  three." 

The  book  ordering  work  of  the  year  is  re- 
ported as  not  being  kept  up  to  date,  owing 
partly  to  the  large  gifts  received  during  the 
year  and  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  new  books;  8877  orders  were  given 
during  the  year;  of  these  802  failed  or  were 
cancelled,  leaving  8075  valid  orders,  covering 
10,046  volumes  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,915. 

The  inventory  which  was  begun  in  1906  has 
been  completed,  showing  80  volumes  missing ; 
the  total  loss  from  some  206,000  volumes  in 
12  years  has  been  108.  In  the  cataloging  de- 
partment 6296  titles  have  been  prepared  for 
print,  224  new  titles  typewritten,  94  titles  pre- 
pared for  print  to  replace  old  type  written 
titles  and  six  to  replace  Library  of  Congress 
titles;  5063  titles  received  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  have  been  classified  for  the  cata- 
logs; 728  titles  have  been  prepared  for  the 
co-operative  analysis  of  serials.  The  total 
number  of  titles  treated  by  the  cataloger  and 
classifier  and  their  assistants  has  been  13,278, 
an  increase  of  2939  over  1907. 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  has 
published  during  1908  the  following  school 
documents :  numbers,  10 :  Attendance  and 
child  labor ;  12 :  Danbury  Normal  School  Cor- 
respondence courses ;  14 :  Outlines  of  English 
courses  for  high  schools;  15:  Catalogue  State 
Normal  Training  School,  Willimantic,  Con- 
necticut; 16:  Catalogue  State  Normal  Train- 
ing School,  Danbury,  Conn ;  18 :  Catalogue 
State  Normal  Training  School,  New  Britain, 
Conn. ;  19 :  Catalogue  State  Normal  Training 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  20:  Town  man- 
agement of  schools.  During  1909  the  Board  has 
issued  school  documents ;  no.  I,  Novels  and 
children's  stories  of  1907-8;  no.  2,  Dates  and 
places  of  state  teachers'  examinations ;  no.  3, 
List  of  town  school  committees  boards  of 
school  visitors,  boards  of  education,  library 
directors;  no.  4,  Child  labor;  no.  5,  Report 
of  the  special  educational  commission.  . 

Denver  (Co/.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year  1908; 
from  libn's  summary.)  Added  5088  (867  by 
.  gift,  4221  by  purchase)  ;  total  106,321.  Is- 
sued, home  use  365,675  (a  daily  average  of 
1008  and  an  increase  of  45,603  volumes,  or 
nearly  15  per  cent,  over  1907).  New  cards 
issued  12,828;  no.  cards  in  force  23,800.  Ref- 
erence dept.  use  265,490  v. 

reference  use,  together  with  the  lend- 
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ing  use  of  the  library,  brings  the  total  num- 
ber of  volumes  issued  up  to  631,165,  showing 
a  total  increase  over  last  year  of  63,673  vol- 
umes. Mr.  Dudley  comments  on  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  library's  use  as  "a  fact  that 
should  not  be  passed  without  notice,  as  it  was 
believed  that  the  limit  of  usefulness  in  [the 
library's  present  quarters]  was  reached  a  year 
ago.  The  large  use  was  due,"  he  continues, 
"largely  to  the  fact  that  business  conditions 
gave  many  people  more  leisure  for  reading 
and  study,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  library  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  more  and  more  as  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  education.  The  patron- 
age of  the  young  people's  department  has 
kept  pace  with  the  balance  of  the  library,  not 
only  in  circulation,  but  in  the  use  of  books  in 
the  room.  Extra  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  bulletin  board  for  the  display  of  pictures. 
"Of  the  3255  volumes  sent  to  the  bindery, 
2878  were  rebound,  the  balance,  377,  were 
magazines  from  the  current  subscription  list; 
4858  volumes  were  repaired  by  assistants  in 
the  library;  1880  notices  were  sent  to  delin- 
quent borrowers  and  493  to  guarantors.  The 
bulletin  was  published  six  times  and  con- 
tained lists  of  all  the  books  received  except 
the  pubJic  documents.  A  card  catalog  of  the 
books  in  the  young  people's  room  has  been 
prepared.  Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary 
for  those  wishing  to  consult  the  card  catalog 
to  go  to  the  main  floor,  where  the  public  card 
catalog  is  located." 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.  The  Munic- 
ipal Affairs  committee  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Board  of  Trade  is  running  a  series  of  plac- 
ards in  the  cars  running  from  Grand  Rapids 
to  other  parts  of  Michigan.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  signs  used :  "Only  four  of  the  cities 
in  its  class  spend  more  for  education  —  mu- 
seums and  libraries  —  than  does  Grand 
Rapids.  Fourteen  cities  of  its  class  are  forced 
to  pay  more  for  police  protection  than  Grand 
Rapids.  Education  is  better  than  force."  The 
placard  is  illustrated  with  a  photograph  of 
the  library. 

Hagersiown,  Md.  Washington  County  F.  L. 
(7th  rpt.  —  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1908.) 
Added  1009;  total  19,104.  Issued,  home  use 
100,590,  of  which  51,903  were  from  the  adult 
dept.  and  17,674  from  the  children's  dept, 
making  69,577  circulated  from  Hagerstown, 
while  31,013  books  were  circulated  through 
the  neighboring  country. 

"The  loan  department  shows  an  increase  of 
832  persons  registered  at  the  library,  indicat- 
ing not  only  the  growing  interest  but  also  in 
a  measure  the  increase  in  our  population." 

Three  new  stations  have  been  established 
during  the  year  and  one  has  been  abandoned, 
making  a  total  of  73  stations ;  from  these  sta- 
tions 11,156  have  been  sent  out,  which  have 
circulated  22,569  times. 

The  number  'of  Sunday  school  libraries  is 
16,  and  has  mot  altered  since  the  last  reoort. 


"The  book  wagon  has  continued  to  go  to 
and  fro  in  the  county,  distributing  books  in 
the  more  isolated  portions.  A  glance  at  the 
map,  which  will  be  found  in  the  front  of  this 
report,  shows  the  routes  travelled  and  shows 
the  section  yet  to  be  visited.  .  .  .  During 
three  months  of  the  year  the  wagon  was  not 
in  use  on  account  of  necessary  repairs,  but 
in  the  nine  remaining  months  each  of  the  16 
routes  has  been  travelled  at  least  twice,  and 
some  of  them  three  times.  Many  of  the 
routes  consume  four  days,  more  of  them  two 
or  three,  and  a  few  take  in  a  radius  that  can 
be  covered  in  one  day."  In  this  way  there 
were  circulated  3700  volumes. 

The  children's  room  has  shown  a  circula- 
tion for  the  year  of  17,674,  a  gain  of  2756. 
The  attendance  at  the  weekly  story  hour  has 
numbered  14,086. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  de- 
cided to  attempt  to  supply  the  schools  with 
books  entirely  from  the  school  collection, 
which  has  been  slowly  increasing,  and  not  to 
uncomfortably  deplete  the  shelves  of  the  chil- 
dren's room,  as  had  hitherto  been  necessary. 
In  order  to  do  this  we  were  obliged  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  books  sent  to  each 
teacher,  but  results  show  that  the  interest 
bar,  been  in  no  wise  diminished  by  this  neces- 
sity." 

Haverhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library  has 
issued  the  following  bulletins:  for  January, 
Useful  arts  bulletin,  no.  12:  Books  on  short- 
hand ;  for  February,  Useful  arts  bulletin,  no. 
13 :  Books  on  advertising ;  and  for  February, 
Picture  bulletin,  no.  9:  Calendars  for  1909; 
for  March,  Picture  bulletin,  no.  10:  Birds, 
nests  and  eggs;  for  March,  1909,  Useful  arts 
bulletin,  no.  14:  Books  for  civil  service  appli- 
cants. 

Homestead,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  (nth  rpt. — 
year  1908.)  Added  3753:  total  34,000.  Issued, 
home  use  156,914;  school  use  78,333;  home 
use  of  35  stations  in  schools  29,565 ;  total 
235,247.  Readers  n.oop;  attendance  132,300. 
The  percentage  of  fiction  circulated  was  53, 
which,  it  is  stated,  is  12  per  cent,  lower  than 
the  average  library.  Besides  the  library  there 
is  conducted  in  the  same  building  an  athletic 
club  with  2732  members  during  the  year  and 
an  attendance  of  82,500,  also  a  night  school 
with  430  students  and  a  music  hall  where 
free  concerts  are  given.  There  are  25  liter- 
ary and  study  clubs. 

The  percentage  of  readers  to  the  population 
is  given  as  33;  per  capita  circulation  as  per 
readers  21.2;  volumes  per  capita  per  popula- 
tion i.i.  The  cost  per  salaries  to  circulate 
each  volume  is  two  cents,  and  the  cost  per 
total  expense  is  five  cents. 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  F.  P.  L.  (Rpt.  - 
year  1008;  from  libn's  summary.)  Added 
1200;  total  (accessioned  and  cataloged  vol- 
umes) 15,157.  Issued,  home  use  53,801.  No. 
of  borrowers  3105. 
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There  are  88  periodicals  and  newspapers 
regularly  received.  During  the  year  $304.68 
was  received  for  fines,  reserve  postals  and 
lost  books.  The  average  daily  circulation 
during  1908  was  182,  and  in  the  month  of 
February  was  236. 

The  building  was  erected  with  money  con- 
tributed by  the  citizens  of  Leavenworth  and 
by  Andrew  Carnegie.  The  institution  is  sup- 
ported wholly  by  public  taxation,  and  is  there- 
fore absolutely  free  to  all  the  people.  There 
is  no  "pay  collection." 

No  shelves  are  closed  to  the  public.  All 
adult  visitors  are  invited  to  examine  the  stack 
room  collection.  The  children's  room  is  at 
the  right  on  entering,  the  reading  and  refer- 
ence room  is  on  the  left.  The  seven-day 
fiction  is  contained  in  a  special  case  at  the 
entrance  to  the  stack  room ;  the  14-day  fiction 
is  in  the  first  alcove  on  the  right,  as  you  enter 
the  stack  room. 

In  two  years'  time  the  library  has  increased 
more  than  50  per  cent,  in  its  circulation, 
number  of  borrowers,  and  number  of  books. 

The  library  is  the  office  of  the  library  or- 
ganizer for  the  Kansas  Library  Association. 

A  story  hour  is  held  every  Saturday  after- 
noon at  two  o'clock. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.~)  P.  L.  (2Oth  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908.)  Added  18,610:  total 
117,804  (exclusive  of  periodicals).  Issued, 
home  use  708,253  (fict.  289,  903,  juv.  84,364). 
Receipts  $129,086.82 ;  expenses  $8044.81  (books 
$23.79i-5i,  periodicals  $2115.24,  printing, 
$1164.02,  supplies  $1150.54). 

The  2oth  report  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library,  if  "fragrant  comparisons"  are  not 
out  of  order,  may  properly  be  subjected  to 
analytic  and  careful  study  in  relation  to  the 
reports  of  other  libraries  and  is  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  -of  all  librarians. 

In  nomenclature  alone  the  report  is  unique ; 
for  instance,  we  read  such  captions  as  "Beans 
when  the  bag  is  open,"  "Hardware  needs," 
"Notable  figures,"  "What  each  book  means," 
"The  other  fellow,"  "Focussing  our  facilities," 
"Fragrant  comparisons"  and  "Reaching  out," 
and  though  it  is  with  a  distinct  shock  that 
we  find,  upon  closer  examination,  that  these 
terms,  alluring  as  is  their  sound,  serve  after 
all  but  as  sign-posts  to  guide  us  to  such  in- 
formation as  in  the  prosaic  reports  of  other 
libraries  would  appear  under  such  headings  as 
"Routine  work  of  various  departments,"  etc., 
our  gloom  is  dispelled  when,  upon  closer  ex- 
amination, we  read  that  "it  really  does  seem 
that  the  organized  brains  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation of  this  country  might  be  able  to  put 
out  a  chart  by  which  every  public  library  in 
America  could  report  on  a  uniform  scale, 
and  despite  the  disparities  of  a  municipal 
regulation  or  provincial  terminology  an  in- 
ventory of  possessions  which  would  be  in- 
telligible to  all  the  rest  of  the  craft ;"  and  also 
that  "The  savage  knows  precisely  why  he 
blows  the  first  whiff  of  his  cigare'tte  to  the 


east,  and  the  second  to  the  north,  and  so  on 
around  the  six  ceremonial  points  of  the  com- 
pass," whereas  "Librarians  may  or  may  not 
know  why  they  print  statistics  alleged  to 
show  what  the  community  is  getting  out  of 
the  money  it  spends  on  them;"  and  when  of 
Boston  we  read  that  it  "presents  the  anomaly 
of  a  caudal  Cerberus-bagged  in  proportion," 
and  further  that  Los  Angeles  "seems  to 
equal"  the  Boston  Public  Library  "and  then 
some,"  whereas  Maiden  (Mass.)  would  seem 
to  be  rather  worse  off  than  Boston  as  we  read 
that  by  a  system  of  "voting  the  graveyards"' 
in  Maiden  "everybody  —  living  or  dead  or 
moved  to  Mandalay  —  who  has  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  registering  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  is 
still  counted  as  an  immortal  cardholder  there ;" 
whereas  with  regard  to  Los  Angeles  Mr. 
Lummis  tells  us  that  "no  other  library  iri 
America  has  anything  like  our  total  live  reg- 
istration in  proportion  to  population  nor  our 
proportionate  gain;"  also,  says  Mr.  Lummis, 
"our  internal  use  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  public  library;  while  we  have  more 
seats  for  the  public,  and  these  seats  are  more 
constantly  warmed ;  while  no  other  reading 
and  study-rooms  show  such  a  multitude  of 
persistent  patrons  —  the  outside  activity  per 
volume  taken  from  the  library  is  equally 
striking,"  and  that  the  "use  of  periodicals  is 
probably  surpassed  in  no  library  in  Amer- 
ica;" and  also  that  "no  other  public  library 
in  the  country  —  and  few  reference  libraries, 
even  of  the  great  ones  —  is  so  much  used  by 
literal  students." 

Although  Mr.  Lummis'  report  cannot  be 
said  to  be  fettered  by  the  chains  of  conven- 
tional modesty,  and  in  spite  of  the  somewhat 
flagrant  position  of  these  "fragrant  compari- 
sons," the  record  of  the  actual  work  done  sc- 
far  as  it  is  indicated  here  and  there,  seems  to 
be  considerable.  The  library  now  extends  its 
privileges  to  three  playgrounds.  A  depart- 
ment of  applied  science  was  begun  during  the 
year  with  a  purchase  of  over  $2000.  The 
21  st  training  class  of  the  library  was  in  pro- 
gress at  the  date  of  this  report,  8  of  the  17 
applicants  who  took  the  examination  having 
passed.  Improved  lunch  room  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  staff, 
on  whose  need  for  sufficient  nutriment  Mr. 
Lummis  comments  as  follows : 

"Their  health  is  a  distinct  factor  in  our 
whole  service.  A  furtive  noonday  nibble  of 
crackers  and  cheese,  pickles  and  caramels,  is 
not  enough  to  maintain  the  vitality  \ve  expect 
of  them." 

The  record  of  the  year,  Mr.  Lummis  states, 
shows  a  300  per  cent,  gain  in  registration,  a 
20  per  cent,  increase  in  circulation,  a  ro  per 
cent,  increase  in  books,  and  a  300  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  distance  the  staff  has  to  cover 
in  giving  the  same  attention  to  the  public  — 
with  actually  five  less  attendants  on  duty, 
than  a  year  ago. 

Ludlow.  Vi.     Fletcher  Memorial  L. 
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rpt.  —  year  1908.)  Ad<kd  292;  total  8900. 
Issued,  home  use  18,099  .(64.31  per  cent.  fict.). 
No.  of  borrowers  registered  1242. 

"In  addition  to  the  books  loaned  to  the 
graded  schools  for  school-room  libraries, 
books  have  been  loaned  to  five  district  schools 
in  the  town  [of  Ludlow]  and  to  schools  in 
several  neighboring  towns.  Collections  of 
postal  cards  and  wild  flowers  have  been  made 
by  the  library.  The  library  purchased  last 
year  six  stereoscopes  and  a  small  number  of 
stereoscopic  views  to  aid  the  teachers  in 
interesting  their  pupils  in  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy. 

Mankato  (Minn.)  F.  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  15,962:  total  not  given.  Is- 
sued, home  use  42,172  (37  per  cent,  non  fict.). 
New  registration  991 ;  total  registration 
4199  Receipts  $5898.54;  expenses  $4052.78 
(books  $910.09;  binding  $172.30;  salaries 
$2098.80;  light  $221.60). 

Ihe  reading  room  was  open  346  days,  with 
an  attendance  of  18,346.  The  total  number 
of  volumes  issued  from  the  children's  depart- 
ment was  14,420,  of  which  5810  were  non- 
fiction. 

Murray,  Utah.  Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  to 
erect  a  $5000  library  building  has  been  favor- 
ably received  by  the  library  committee  and 
the  city  will  agree  to  spend  $500  per  year  to 
equip  and  maintain  the  library. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (s6th 
rpt.  —  year  1907.)  Added  8361  (661  by  gift)  ; 
total  104,645.  Issued,  home  use,  117,832.  New 
cards  issued  1677.  Expenses  $23,034.62  (bind- 
ing $1154.95;  books  $5653-13;  printing  $425.- 
83;  salaries  and  wages  and  labor  $10,982.48). 

A  new  branch  reading  room  was  opened 
during  the  year.  A  bequest  of  $1000  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Rodolphus  Butte  was  re- 
ceived by  the  library.  The  library  now  circu- 
lates a  printed  list  of  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  that  are  taken  at  the  library.  "An 
interesting  edition  to  the  library  was  a  collec- 
tion of  samples  of  textile  goods  made  in  New 
Bedford  mills." 

New  York  City.  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art  L.  (Rpt. —  year  1908;  from  the  mu- 
seum's Bulletin,  March,  1909.)  Added  2043 
(1874  by  purchase;  169  by  gift)  ;  total  16,700. 

"The  number  of  photographs  added  to  the 
collection,  chiefly  by  purchase,  was  5934, 
making  a  present  total  of  nearly  20,000 
prints  which  are  available  to  the  public. 

"As  has  been  frequently  stated,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  library  will  be  kept  strictly 
within  lines  germane  to  the  museum  collec- 
tion. It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  its  staff 
and  for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
literary  side  of  their  investigations  in  close 
proximity  to  the  objects  of  the  museum." 

New  York  P.  L.  Lenox  Branch.  An  ex- 
hibition was  opened  in  the  print  galleries  of 
the  library  early  in  April,  containing  engrav- 
ings, etchings  and  lithographs  of  animal  life. 


Pleasant  Valley  (N.  Y.)  L.  The  building 
occupied  by  this  small  library  measures 
12  x  15  feet  (outside  measurements),  has  wall 
stacks  on  three  .sides,  also  a  double  stack  6 
feet  long,  5  feet  high  in  the  centre  of  the 
room;  a  stove,  a  desk  and  a  window  seat  by 
the  front  window,  which  is  also  a  coal  box, 
completes  its  equipment.  It  has  2600  books 
and  a  circulation  of  over  6000.  The  proposed 
new  building  is  to  be  a  one  room  affair  with 
basement  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $3500. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Owing  to  a  seri- 
ously over-crowded  condition  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  has  been  compelled  to  move 
its  central  collection  from  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation building,  where  it  has  been  for  fifteen 
years,  to  a  seven-story  mercantile  building 
diagonally  across  the  street.  The  library 
occupies  the  entire  area  of  the  new  quarters, 
which  represents  about  double  that  of  the  old. 

The  moving  of  the  collection  of  220,000 
books  and  75,000  pamphlets,  together  with 
furniture  and  general  supplies,  was  accom- 
plished in  13  days,  during  which  time  the 
library  remained  open  to  the  public. 

A  wooden  scaffold  with  an  elevator  was 
erected  along  the  side  of  the  building,  with  a 
platform  on  the  two  library  floors.  By  means 
of  a  steam  hoisting  engine  and  pulley,  the 
elevator  was  run  up  and  down  rapidly, 
being  loaded  at  the  top  with  furniture  or 
trucks  of  books,  and  unloaded  at  the  bottom 
onto  a  plank  walk  extending  across  the  street 
and  into  the  new  building. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  moving,  in  14  hours 
of  consecutive  work,  about  50,000  volumes 
were  transferred  in  this  manner.  The  library 
was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  no  accidents. 

The  public  suffered  some  inconvenience  for 
a  few  days,  but  it  was  not  serious.  All  people 
who  wanted  books  received  them  with  com- 
paratively small  delay. 

In  the  new  quarters  the  library,  in  addition 
to  doubling  its  space,  enjoys  several  other 
advantages.  The  circulation  department,  for- 
merly upon  the  sixth  floor,  is  now  upon  the 
first.  The  open  shelf-room,  enlarged  to 
three  times  its  size,  is  also  there.  The  refer- 
ence department,  formerly  upon  the  seventh 
floor,  with  several  portions  of  its  collection 
scattered  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  is 
now  accommodated  wifh  some  degree  of 
comfort  upon  the  third.  The  space  given  the 
children's  department  has  increased  at  least 
five-  fold. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  The.  library 
has  issued  brief  reading-lists  on  Psychic  sci- 
ence, Mind  and  body,  and  Stenography  and 
typewriting.  These  reading  lists  each  cover 
differently  colored  slips,  printed  on  both  sides. 

Virginia  State  L.  (5th  rpt— -year  ending 
Oct.  31,  1908.)  Added  4431 ;  total  not  given. 
Receipts  $10,991.48;  expenses  $10,095.84. 

This  formidable  report  covers  about  600 
pages,  but  only  45  of  these  are  devoted  to 
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Dr.  H.  R.  Mcllwaine's,  the  state  librarian, 
report  of  the  general  work  of  the  library. 
This  is  followed  by  a  detailed  report  of 
the  work  of  the  various  departments,  a  long 
list  of  Accessions,  and  a  special  report  of  the 
Department  of  archives  and  history,  by  H.  J. 
Eckenrode,  which  report  constitutes  a  calen- 
dar of  legislative  petitions  arranged  by  coun- 
ties, with  a  full  index;  and  this  is  followed 
in  turn  by  the  special  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  bibliography  by  William  Clayton- 
Terrence,  bibliographer,  which  constitutes  a 
trial  bibliography  of  colonial  Virginia. 

The  report  of  the  librarian  states  that, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  no  specific  appropriation 
for  the  conduct  of  the  travelling  library  sys- 
tem being  made  by  the  General  Assembly  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  general  appropriation  might  be 
legitimately  used  for  this  purpose.  This  en- 
tailed correspondence  which  is  presented  in 
this  report  and  information  was  needed  as  to 
what  provisions  could  be  made  for  school 
travelling  libraries  under  the  law,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  class  of  libraries  are  not 
definitely  included  in  the  legal  provisions  of 
the  state  for  travelling  libraries.  In  spite  of 
necessitated  changes  in  regulations  65  school 
libraries  had  been  sent  out  by  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  number  of  citizens'  libraries 
sent  out  by  this  department  were  67.  At  the 
date  of  this  report  it  was  stated  that  the 
schools  supplied  through  the  Travelling  Li- 
brary Department  with  school  libraries  would 
probably  exceed  the  number  of  last  year, 
which  was  86.  These  school  libraries  are  all 
returned  to  the  travelling  library  at  the  end 
of  each  session  to  be  overhauled,  repaired, 
etc.,  and  are  then  sent  out  to  the  schools 
again  at  the  opening  of  the  next  succeeding 
session. 

During  the  year  2400  new  books  were  pur- 
chased for  this  department,  2200  for  use  in 
the  school  libraries  and  200  for  the  citizens' 
libraries. 

The  circulation  of  books  from  the  State 
Library  during  the  year  showed  a  total  of 
4402,  and  the  number  of  visitors  was  28,818, 
being  a  daily  average  of  98  visitors. 

On  the  work  for  the  blind  the  librarian 
comments  as  follows :  "There  is  no  library, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  south 
of  Washington  which  lends  books  to  blind 
readers  except  the  Virginia  State  Library. 
We  have  44  registered  borrowers,  some  of 
whom  live  as  far  south  as  Florida.  To  all 
we  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  use  our 
books,  making  no  requirements  except  that 
they  shall  agree  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  library.  Our  confidence  has  been  fully 
justified  since  we  have  never  lost  a  book.  We 
have  circulated  240  of  these  books  during 
the  year  and  would  have  circulated  more  if 
our  list  had  been  a  longer  one.  The  increase 
in  these  books  in  the  past  year  has  come 
through  the  generosity  of  Miss  Luce,  herself 
a  blind  reader,  and  of  the  Xavier  Society.  A 


fvnd  should'  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
to  enable  us  to  enlarge  our  work  in  this 
direction." 

During  the  year  10,552  books  and  pam- 
phlets were  cataloged  and  placed  on  the 
shelves.  The  total  number  of  cards  in  the 
catalog  is  now  about  36,000.  As  a  complete 
card  catalog  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  the  library,  a  special  appropriation  was 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  em- 
ployment of  extra  assistants  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  this  work. 

Waterloo  (Iowa)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  1969;  total  14,827.  Issued, 
home  use  70,862.  New  registration  334;  total 
no.  of  borrowers  4020.  Receipts  $9250.99; 
expenses  $7110.42  (books  $1536.77,  salaries 
$2927.30,  furniture  and  fixtures  $106.82,  pe- 
riodicals $257.37,  binding  $363.24). 

Though  no  separate  record  is  kept  of  the 
reference  department,  its  work  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. The  work  of  the  children's  depart- 
ment has  not  yet  developed  to  its  full  extent ; 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  co-operative 
work  with  schools,  and  in  November  the  li- 
brary made  its  first  effort  toward  loaning 
books  through  the  public  schools.  In  the 
"missionary  department"  of  the  library,  which 
is  a  collection  on  the  subject  of  missions, 
there  are  now  300  volumes,  and  a  beginning 
has  been  made  toward  a  collection  of  curios 
illustrative  of  mission  work. 

FOREIGN 

Budapest,  Hungary.  Municipal  L.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  Municipal  Library  (Fovarosi 
Konyvtar  ertesitoje)  for  February,  1909  (3d 
year,  no.  i),  contains  the  report  of  the  library 
for  1908,  a  List  of  the  current  periodicals 
leceived,  and  the  first  supplement  to  the  Cat- 
alog of  municipal  finance,  covering  July-De- 
cember, 1908.  The  report  records  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  9162  volumes,  the  library 
at  present  containing  25,562  volumes.  The 
reading  room  was  visited  by  2975  persons, 
consulting  4287  volumes,  while  2123  borrow- 
ers drew  2748  volumes  for  home  use.  The 
list  of  current  periodicals  is  an  extensive  one, 
covering  some  650  titles. 

Croydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  The  Croydon 
Crank,  the  magazine  of  the  Croydon  Libraries 
Staff  Guild,  has  issued  nos.  3  and  4  of  vol.  I 
(July-December,  1908).  The  delay  in  its 
issue  is  commented  upon  editorially  and  in 
order  to  continue  publication  it  is  stated  that 
the  subscription  price  is  to  be  raised.  "The 
arrangement  of  open  access  library  issues 
considered  in  relationship  to  stock  taking 
methods,"  by  Henry  T.  Coutts ;  "The  Arthu- 
rian legend  in  English  literature,"  by  Norman 
McColvin;  "List  of  books  on  the  Arthurian 
legend  ;"  "Checking  and  filing  of  periodicals," 
by  H.  Krauss  ;  "Sermons  by  the  sub-librarian- 
registration,"  and  "A  bespoken  file,"  by  R. 
Wright,  complete  the  number.  '  The  president 
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editor,    H.    Rutherford    Purnell,    resigns   his 
duties  to  Mr.  John  Warner. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BLIND,  WORK  FOR.  Dow,  James  J.  Libraries 
and  reading  for  the  blind.  (In  The  Out- 
look '•for  the  Blind,  January,  1909.)  2: 168- 
172. 

Mr.  Dow  is  president  of  the  Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  this  paper  is  one 
that  was  read  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  subject  down  to  date. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  for  January, 
1909,  contains  several  short  articles  on  libra- 
ries for  the  blind.  One  is  the  National 
Lending  Library  for  the  Blind  on  Queen's 
Road,  Bayswater,  London;  another,  Blind 
Students'  Library,  at  Oxford,  England;  and 
the  New  York  Public  Library  for  the  Blind. 
The  National  London  Library  for  the  Blind 
was  started  in  1882,  and  has  gradually  grown 
to  its  present  proportions,  now  containing 
over  11,000  volumes  in  the  Braille  and  Moon 
tjpes.  The  Oxford  Students'  Library  was 
started  at  the  university  in  1898  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  of  the  university.  The  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 
is  briefly  referred  to. 

COUTTS,  HENRY  T.  Library  staff  organiza- 
tions. .(In  the  Municipal  Journal,  London, 

Feb.  26,  1909.     18:  181.) 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  value  of  staff  efficiency,  the 
importance  of  which  is  usually  obvious,  but 
by  bringing  together  the  principal  aids  by 
which  this  efficiency  may  be  attained.  Among 
these  aids  are  the  following: 

A  well  educated  staff,  both  generally  and 
professionally. 

A  sufficiency  of  officers. 

A  capable  man  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

A  due  regard  for  recognized  rules  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  organization  of  the  duties  of  each 
officer  on  a  logical  basis. 

Interest  and'  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
each  individual  member  of  the  staff. 

Good   fellowship  among  the  members. 

A  readiness  on  the  part  of  one  to  learn 
from  others,  and  on  the  part  of  others  to 
learn  from  one. 

MOSES,   MONTROSE  J.     The   parent   and  the 
librarian:  both  should  keep  an  eye  on  the 
child's   reading.      (In  Good  Housekeeping, 
March,  1909.     48:398a-d.) 
"...  A   personal   appeal    must   be   made, 
and1  if  in  this  article  I  have  made  this  appeal 
at  all  felt,  my  object  will  have  been  accom- 
plished.     For   no    amount    of    appropriation 
from  the  public  money  can  infuse  into  this 
work    among    children    what    the    voluntary 
interest  and  co-operation  of  the  parent  can 
infuse  through  a  little  time  spent  each  day, 
either  in   the  telling  of  a  fairy  tale  or  the 
reading  aloud  of  a  story.     Only  in  this  man- 
lier will  the  parent  become  a  library  factor." 


Gifts  ant)  JBequests 


Ballston  Spa  (N.  7.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore  the  library  re- 
ceives a  sum  of  $2000. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.  Wallace  Memorial  L. 
By  the  will  of  Capt.  C.  W.  Wallace  a  sum  of 
$15,000  was  left  to  the  city  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  a  library.  Of  this  sum 
$5000  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  $5000. 

Harvard  University  L.  It  is  stated  that  a 
$50,000  bequest  has  been  left  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity by  the  late  George  Francis  Parkman. 
Of  this  sum  $25,000  is  to  become  a  fund  the 
income  from  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
library  The  other  half  of  the  sum  will  be 
used  for  general  educational  purposes. 

Millersburg,  Pa.  The  late  H.  J.  Johnson 
left  to  the  town  of  Millersburg  $75,000,  this 
sum  amounting  to  half  of  his  estate,  for  the 
erection  of  a  public  library. 

Norton  (R.  7.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Chloe  Braman  the  library  will  receive  a 
bequest  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  docu- 
ments illustrating  the  relation  of  science  to 
religion. 

Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove,  Ore.  A 
bequest  of  $10,000  has  been  pledged  to  the 
university  for  a  library  by  the  Misses  Failing, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  on  the  condition  that  $20,- 
ooo  is  also  subscribed. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Public  School  L.  By  the 
will  of  the  late  Charles  R.  Gregory,  after  the 
death  of  his  sister,  Miss  Maria  Carter  Greg- 
ory, now  70  years  of  age,  the  sum  of  $10,000 
will  go  to  the  library. 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.  Howe  Memorial  L.  By 
the  will  of  Abram  English  Brown,  of  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  provision  is  made  that,  after  the' 
death  of  his  wife,  Sarah  J.  F.  Brown,  $1000 
shall  go  to  the  library,  the  income  to  be  ex- 
pended for  books,  statuary  and  pictures,  the 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  Sarah  J.  Flint 
Brown  Memorial.  The  residue  of  the  estate 
is  then  to  go  to  the  Bedford  Free  Library,  to 
be  known  as  the  Sarah  Jane  Flint-Brown 
Memorial,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  library  building  or 
for  historical  purposes. 

Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.  By  the  will  of 
the  late  Col.  James  A.  Rumrill  a  sum  of 
$10,000  was  left  to  the  library.  Col.  Rumrill 
had  done  much  for  the  interest  of  the  library, 
and  this  bequest  is  a  memorial  to  his  de- 
ceased sister,  Grace  R.  Miller,  to  establish  a 
department  of  musical  literature,  which  will 
be  called  the  Grace  Rumrill  Department  of 
Music. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  The  gift  of 
looo  volumes,  which  constituted  the  medical 
library  of  Dr.  P.  E.  Hines,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
has  been  presented  by  his  widow  to  the  uni- 
versity. 
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CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS 

March 
(Increases    in    italics) 

13.  Library   Building,  Arthur,   Ontario $7,500 

Brussels,    Ontario. . .  6,500 

"                          Idaho  Falls,   Idaho.  10,000 
Northcote,      Victoria, 

Australia £3,000 

Port   Elgin,    Ontario.  800 

Snohomish,   Wash....  10,000 

20.         "                           New  Brunswick,  N.  I.  2,500 

23.  Hamilton,     Ontario..  75,000 
Exeter,  Eng £15,000 

24.  Jacksonville,    Fla....  5,000 
27.          '                            Angola,    Ind 10,000 

Neosha,    Mo 10,000 

Wenatchee,   Wash...  10,000 

Westfield,  N.  J 5,000 

Total   for    United   States   and    Canada' 

8  new   gifts   for   buildings $139,000 

4  increases  to  previous  gifts 13,300 

Total   for   United   Kingdom   and   Colonies: 

2  new   gifts   for   buildings .          £90 

Total  for  Month- 

10  new  gifts  for  buildings. 

4  increases $242,300 

^Librarians 

BULLOCK,  Miss  Edna  D.,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1895,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  High  School  Li- 
brary, Spokane,  Wash.,  to  become  editor  and 
indexer  for  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
Minneapolis. 

BURPEE,  Lawrence  J.,  librarian  of  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  has  added  a 
valuable  contribution  to  American  history  in 
his  "The  search  for  the  western  sea." 

CANFIELD,  James  Hulme,  who  since  1899 
has  held  the  position  of  librarian  of  Columbia 
University,  died  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New 
York  City,  on  March  29,  from  apoplexy,  the 
result  of  nervous  shock  following  a  street  car 
accident  in  which  he  had  been  subjected  to 
grave  danger.  Dr.  Canfield  was  born  at  Dela- 
ware, Ohio,  March  18,  1847,  son  of  Eli  Haw- 
ley  and  Martha  (Crafts  Hulme)  Canfield. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  Brooklyn 
Polytechnic  preparatory  school  and  entered 
Williams  College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated as  A.B.  in  1868,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  in  1877,  and  LL.D.  in  1893.  He 
also  received  the  degree  of  Litt.D.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  England,  in  1902.  He 
was  engaged  in  railway  construction  from 
1868  to  18-71,  then  practiced  law  at  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan,  until  1877 ;  was  then  professor  of 
American  history  and  civics  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  until  1891.  He  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  University  of  Nebraska 
for  four  years,  and  president  of  the  State 
University  of  Ohio  four  years,  until  1899, 
when  he  became  librarian  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Canfield  served  as  president  of 
the  New  York  Library  Association,  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, as  a  member  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
on  co-operation  with  the  National  Education 
Association.  He  also  served  as  president  and 


secretary  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  in  the 
plans  of  the  American  Library  Institute.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  trustee  of  All 
Souls  Church,  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  New  York  Training  School 
for  Deaconesses,  the  Seabury  Society,  and 
the  Episcopal  Church  Congress,  and  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  "Taxation,"  1883; 
"History  of  Kansas,"  1884;  "Local  govern- 
ment in  Kansas,"  1889,  and  "The  college  stu- 
dent and  his  problems,"  1902.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  of 
Columbia  University  on  March  31.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  according  to  instruc- 
tions left  by  Dr.  Canfield  himself  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  his  son  which  he  wrote  on  the 
i8th  of  this  March..  Chaplain  Knox  read  the 
Episcopal  service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  the  Student  Chorus  sang  "Abide  with 
Me"  and  "Lead  kindly  light,"  hymns  which 
Dr.  Canfield  had  personally  selected.  Presi- 
dent Butler  delivered  a  brief  address.  (See 
p.  144- ) 

THWAITES,  Reuben  Gold,  in  "Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick  and  the  reaper,"  published  by  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  1909.  from 
the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Wisconsin  for  1908  (p.  234-259),  con- 
tributes an  interesting  chapter  to  the  history 
of  economic  development  in  this  country. 
Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  was  first  in  solving 
successfully  the  difficulties  of  mechanical  reap- 
ing, and  thus  revolutionized  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  west. 

WEITENKAMPF,  Frank,  curator  of  the  Print 
Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
is  the  author  of  "How  to  appreciate  prints," 
published  by  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  This  book 
is  adapted  to  the  use  of  study  clubs  and  pre- 
sents the  viewpoint  of  one  who  is  an  expert 
in  his  subject. 

Cataloging  ano  Classification 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
Novels  and  children's  stories  of  1907-8; 
recommended  for  libraries  receiving  the 
state  grant.  (Connecticut  Public  Library 
Document,  no.  i,  1909.)  6  p.  O. 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM. Class  list  of  best  books  and  annual 
of  bibliography,  1907-1908.  Third  annual 
issue.  London.,  Libraco,  1908.  6-(-ii4p.  is. 
6d.  net. 

In  a  review  in  the  Library  World  for  Feb- 
ruary it  is  suggested  that  this  list  would  be 
much  improved  if  it  were  arranged  in  a  se- 
ries of  broad  divisions  in  alphabetical  order 
with  a  complete  topical  index,  instead  of  with 
the  numerous  sub-divisions  in  the  present 
classification  scheme. 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Want  list  of  American 
historical  serials.  Ed.  2.  Wash.,  Gov't 
Printing  Office,  1909.  37  p.  O. 

MANCHESTER,  ENG.  JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY. 
Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  original  edi- 
tions of  the  principal  works  of  John  Milton. 
1908.  Printed  by  the  order  of  the  gover- 
nors. 24  p.  O. 

•  Catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  the  works 

of  Dante  Alighieri,  March  to  October,  1909. 
55  P.  O. 

SUPERINTENDENT   OF    DOCUMENTS.      Monthly 
catalogue  United  States  public  documents, 
no.     169,     January,     1909.      Wash.,     Gov't 
Printing  Office,  1909.    370+21  p.  O. 
There  is  a  full  index  of  21  pages  to  this 

number. 

Biblioorapbp 

ADVERTISING.  Lewis,  E.  St.  E.  Financial  ad- 
vertising, for  commercial  and  savings 
banks,  trust,  title  insurance,  and  safe  deposit 
companies,  investment  houses.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Levey  Bros.  &  Co.,  1908,  [1909.] 
c.  9-992  p.  il.  4°,  cl.,  $5. 
Bibliography  (5  p.). 

CHEESE-MAKING.  Van  Slyke,  L.  L.,  and  Pub- 
low,  C.  A.  The  science  and  practice  of 
cheese-making;  a  treatise  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  American  Cheddar  cheese  and  other 
varieties,  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
use  of  dairy  teachers  and  students  in  class- 
room and  workroom.  N.  Y.,  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  1909.  c.  16+483  p.  il.  tabs.,  12°,  cl., 
$1.75  net. 
The  literature  of  cheese-making  (9  p.). 

GLACIAL  WATERS  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK.  Bib- 
liography. (In  New  York  State  Museum 
Bulletin,  127,  p.  59.) 

MAETERLINCK,  Maurice.    Moses,  Montrose  J., 
comp.     Bibliography  on   Maurice   Maeter- 
linck.       (In     the     Book-News     Monthly, 
March,  1909.     27:491-492.) 
Fifty-seven  titles  are  given. 

MORMONS  AND  MORMONISM.  List  of  works 
relating  to  the  Mormons.  (In  New  York 
Public  Library  Bulletin,  March,  p.  183- 
239.) 

MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS.  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Free 
Public  Library.  Municipal  affairs  and  the 
public  library.  [1909.  4  p.] 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Fry,  W.  H.  New  Hamp- 
shire as  a  Royal  Province.  N.  Y.,  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1908,  [1909.]  c.  526  p. 
O.  (Studies  in  history,  economics  and  pub- 
lic law ;  ed.  by  the  Faculty  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Columbia  University.)  pap.,  $3. 
Author  was  sometime  Schiff  Fellow  in  po- 
litical science.  Bibliographical  footnotes. 

PERIODICAL    LITERATURE.      Annual     magazine 
subject-index  for  1908;  a  subject  index  to 
one    hundred    and    twenty    American    and 
English  periodicals  and  society  publications ; 
by  Frederick  Winthrop  Faxon.    Bost,  Bos- 
ton Book  Co.,  1909.     193  p.  O. 
This  volume  forms  the  first  supplement  to 
volume    i    of    the    Magazine    subject-index, 
which   was  published   last  year,    (see  L.  j., 
July,  1908,  p.  300-301),  and  indexed  79  Amer- 
ican and  English  periodicals,  44  of  them  from 
their  first  issue  to  Dec.  31,  1907,  and  35  for 
the  year  1907. 

This  first  supplementary  volume  indexes, 
as  stated  on  the  title-page,  120  titles.  Thir- 
teen periodicals  not  before  indexed  are  in- 
cluded, also  30  publications  of  societies,  most- 
ly historical,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

SWEDES  OF  ILLINOIS.  Olson,  E.  W.,  ed.  His- 
tory of  the  Swedes  of  Illinois.  In  2  v.  v.  I, 
pt.  I,  ed.  by  Ernst  W.  Olson  in  collabora- 
tion with  Anders  Schon  and  Martin  J.  Eng- 
berg ;  v.  2,  pt.  2,  Biographical  sketches  with 
portraits;  Chicago,  ed.  by  Olson  and  Eng- 
berg;  pt.  3,  Biographical  sketches,  with 
portraits ;  Counties  at  large,  ed.  by  Olson 
and  Engberg.  Chic.,  Engberg-Holmberg, 
1908,  [1909.]  c.  433;  416+268  p.  il.  por. 
4°,  cl.,  $20  net ;  mor.,  $25  net.  Bibliograph- 
ical references,  pt.  i,  3  p.). 

VIRGINIA.  Colonial  period.  Virginia  State 
Library.  A  trial  bibliography  of  colonial 
Virginia;  special  report  of  the  Department 
of  Bibliography,  by  William  Clayton- 
Torrence.  Richmond,  Bottom,  1908.  154  p. 
(In  Virginia  State  Library  Fifth  annual  re- 
port, 1907-1908.) 

—  Legislative  petitions.  Virginia  State  Li- 
brary. A  calendar  of  legislative  petitions 
arranged  by  counties,  Accomac-Bedford ; 
special  report  of  the  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  by  H.  J.  Eckenrode. 
Richmond,  Bottom,  1908.  302  p.  (in  Vir- 
ginia State  Library.  Fifth  annual  report  of 
the  Library  Board,  1907-1908.) 
WATER-MARKS.  The  journal  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Arts,  for  Jan.  29,  1909,  57:205-207, 
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contains  a  list  of  books  on  water-marks,  or 
as  the  early  English  writers  on  the  subject 
termed  it,  "paper-marks."  The  publications 
listed  date  from  1749  to  1907. 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE.  Some  of  the  books  and 
magazines  which  the  state  library  can  lend 
on  this  subject.  (In  Indiana  State  Library 
Bi-monthly,  March,  1909,  v.  5,  no.  2,  p.  3-4.) 

INDEXES 

FLETCHER,  W.  I.,  ed.  The  annual  library  in- 
dex, 1908;  including  periodicals,  American 
and  English;  essays,  book-chapters,  etc., 
bibliographies,  necrology,  index  to  dates  of 
principal  events  and  select  list  of  libraries 
in  the  United  States  ;  ed.,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  American  Library  Association. 
N.  Y.,  Office  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly, 
IQ09-  7+4H  P-  O. 

The  index  for  1908  varies  from  that  of  pre- 
vious years  in  that  it  includes  as  a  special 
feature  the  select  list  of  libraries.  This  list 
is  divided  into  two  alphabets,  the  first  con- 
taining the  libraries  of  the  United  States,  al- 
phabetically arranged  under  states  with  sub- 
arrangement  under  cities  or  towns  in  alpha- 
betical order;  the  second  list  is  devoted  to 
Canadian  libraries.  The  list  includes  leading 
public  or  semi-public  libraries  not  inclusive  of 
school  libraries,  which  contains  not  less  than 
10,000  volumes  and  $2000  annual  income  and 
spend  not  less  than  $400  annually  for  books  ; 
a  number  of  growing  libraries  above  a  min- 
nnim  of  5000  volumes,  $1000  annual  income, 
and  $200  annual  book  expenditures  are  also 
included. 


•fcumors 


JBlunbers 


MR.   HOMER,   STORY-TELLER. 

WHAT  a  splendid  sort  of  feller 
For     a     true-born     story-teller 

That  grand  old   Mister  Homer  must  have  been. 
O,   our   hearts   he   would   have  thrilled   'em 
And  our  eyes  with  tears  have  filled  'em 

Could  we   have  only  heard  him  and  hsve   seen! 

(We   are   children   of  the  poor,  and  we've  not   read 

very    much 

But  Ladies  of  the  Children's  Room  tell  stories; 
And  we've  heard  a  score  or  more  about  heroes, 

gods    and    such, 
But  Homer  is  the  chap  that  cannot  bore  us.) 

We  wonder  Mister  Homer,  if  you  were  indeed 
quite  blind, 

Or  if  in  another  world  your  eyes  did  see,  sir; 
And  so  you'd  just  not  time  for  the  ordinary  kind 

Of  things  or  of  folks,  like  you  and  like  me,  sir! 

O,  could  we  have  sat  near  you, 
Just    to   see    and   just   to   hear   you. 

I    guess    we   would    have   up   and   died    of   joy  I 
But  of  course  we  would  have  waited 
Till   the   end  of  things  was   stated 

And    them    Greeks    had    got    right    in    to    Troy; 


O,  them  heroes,   Greek  and  Trojan, 
We  most  died  from  just  suppogin 

That   the    battles    would    be    killing   of    'em    all; 
For   we   see   the   heroes   racing 
And  Achilles  how  he's  chasing 

Of  brave   Hector   round   and   round  the   Trojan 
wall. 

And  'twas  hard  on  Hector's  missus 
When  that  shy  old  chap  Ulysses 

Slung  across  the  battlement  the  kiddy   Astynax. 
But  oh!  them  gods  and  goddesses 
What  odds   they   were    and  oddesses 

And  always  worked  the  heroes  up  to  some  grand 
climax! 

And  them   Battles!   start  to  endin' — 
That  was   fightin',   no  pretendin'; 

Why   them   heroes   up   and   hit   out  square   and 

then  they  hit  again; 
With  spears  and  battle  axes 
Those  terrible  Ajaxes 

Just   scattered   death   and   terror    o'er   the  plain. 

You   must   have  been   a  hero 
With  a  fear  that  stopped  at  zero 

O,    Mister    Homer,    really,    for   you    know    what 

heroes  are. 

And    we'd    rather    sit    a-swellin' 
With   the   stories   you  were  tellin' 

Than    stone    a    horse    or    hook    a    ride    upon    a 
trolley   car! 

Ztbrarp  Calen&ar 


APRIL 
10.  Virginia  L.  A.    Richmond. 

Program.  Adoption  of  constitution;  address 
by  Arthur  E.  Bostwick. 

15.  L.  I.  L.  C 

Election  of  officers;  Historic  Long  Island,  b/ 
Henry  P.  Johnston. 

15-17.  California  L.  A.    Oakland. 

Program:  15,  1:30  p.m.  Address  of  welcome 
by  Hon.  Frank  K.  Mott,  mayor  of  Oakland; 
Address  on  library  conditions  in  Oregon  by 
Miss  Cornelia  Marvin,  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Library  Commission;  Paper  or.  "Re- 
cent legislation  that  establishes  a  library 
system  in  California,"  by  M.  J.  Ferguson, 
assistant  state  librarian.  8:00  p.m.  "Mem- 
bers' evening,"  in  which  each  district  will 
contribute  a  number  on  the  program. 

1 6.  Morning,  trolley  ride;  luncheon  at  Berke- 
ley. 2:00  p.m.  President's  report.  The 
county  library  system:  (a)  In  Sacramento 
County,  by  L.  W.  Ripley;  (b)  In  Mult- 
nomah  County,  Oregon,  by  Miss  Mary  F. 
Isom;  Discussion  opened  by  Miss  Harriet 
G.  Eddy. 

J7>  9=30  a.m  Paper  on  book-plates  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  Brewer,  President  California  Book- 
plate Society;  illustrated  by  an  exhibit  of 
book-plates  prepared  by  the  Society.  Pic- 
tures for  libraries,  by  Miss  A.  M.  Beckley. 
Report  of  Public  Library  Committee,  by 
Miss  A.  M.  Humphreys,  Uniform  business 
methods,  by  Miss  Margaret  Dold.  Flower 
day  at  the  Library.  6:30  p.m.  Annual 
dinner  at  the  Home  Club.  $1.50  per  plate. 
Followed  by  Howells's  farce,  "Evening 
dress." 

There  will  be  exhibits  in  the  Library  of  book- 
plates, bookbindings,  books  for  the  blind, 
and  county  extension  work. 

29.  Vermont  Board  of  L.  Commissioners. 
Swanton. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  will  cover:  Work  with 
.schools;  Travelling  libraries;  Library  clubs 
and  buildings;  Raising  money  for  libraries; 
Needs  of  the  small  library. 
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THE  recent  death  of  Samuel  June  Barrows, 
after  a  private  and  public  career  of  high 
character  and  large  usefulness  in  many  fields, 
recalls  the  fact  that  he  was  the  original 
choice  for  Librarian  of  Congress  in  succes- 
sion to  John  Russell  Young.  Mr.  Barrows 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  of  literary  and 
diplomatic  experience,  and  he  had'  many  qual- 
ifications for  the  post.  But  he  was  not  a 
librarian  and  had  not  been  an  executive,  and 
these  are  in  fact  the  prime  qualifications 
for  the  headship  of  an  important  library. 
The  library  profession  must  recruit  itself 
from  outside,  but  for  the  headship  of  the 
national  library  or  a  great  state  library  or 
a  great  public  library,  there  must  be  previous 
library  training  and  general  organizing  or 
executive  ability  —  either,  if  not  both.  Mr. 
Barrows  would  doubtless  have  administered 
the  library  creditably  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Young.  But  what  it  needed  was  a  great 
executive  and  a  great  librarian,  capable  of 
making  it  a  great  library,  and  this  it  found 
in  Herbert  Putnam.  The  representatives  of 
the  library  profession  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Barrows  in  preference  to  less  satis- 
factory candidates,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  librarian  of  first  rank  was  a  candidate. 
But  when  President  McKinley  himself  sug- 
gested' that  he  should  be  glad  to  appoint  a 
trained  librarian  like  Mr.  Putnam,  it  was 
then  only  a  question  of  inducing  Mr.  Putnam 
to  accept.  By  this  appointment  the  National 
Library  was  placed  "outside  politics,"  and 
nothing  in  Mr.  McKinley's  administration 
was  more  creditable  to  him.  When  President 
Roosevelt  was  seeking  the  best  man  for  Pub- 
lic Printer  he  wrote  to  one  whom  he  was  con- 
sulting :  "How  I  wish  I  had  such  a  man  as 
Putnam  for  this  place!"  Mr.  Putnam  has 
been  recognized  by  every  member  of  the 
library  profession  as  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  und'er  his  administration  the 
National  Library  has  been  made  worthy  of 
its  splendid  housing  -and  has  realized  to  the 
full  its  great  national  function  as  the  center 
of  our  entire  American  library  system. 


THE  death  of  State  Librarian  Tillinghast, 
of  Massachusetts,  leaves  vacant  a  great  post 
which  he  worthily  filled.  He  came  to  the 
library  when  it  was  but  a  small  affair  quite 
unworthy  of  the  great  commonwealth,  and  he 
made  it  one  of  the  foremost  of  state  libra- 
ries, President  Elliot,  in  conferring  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1897,  de- 
fined him  as  "state  librarian,  sure  guide  to 
all  documents  and  records  of  the  common- 
wealth, himself  a  living  index  at  the  service 
of  every  inquirer."  It  has  also  been. said  of 
Mr.  Tillinghast  by  one  who  long  knew  him 
that  he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  single  force 
in  Massachusetts  for  wise  legislation,  a  con- 
stant guide  and  adviser  day  by  day  in  his 
peaceful  way.  As  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Library  Commission,  he  accomplished 
the  great  feat  of  assuring  public  library  facil- 
ities to  every  town  within  the  state,  with  as- 
tonishing economy  of  organization  and  ex- 
penditure. It  will  be  difficult  to  replace  him, 
and  in  filling  the  vacant  post  what  has  been 
said  above  is  in  point. 


ANOTHER  important  library  position,  the 
headship  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  is 
made  vacant  by  the  close  of  Mr.  Hild's  rela- 
tions with  it.  Mr.  Hild  has  administered  the 
library  for  twenty-two  years,  without  impair- 
ing its  efficiency  or  lowering  its  tone,  but  the 
criticism  is  now  made  that  he  has  not  de- 
veloped it  to  the  accepted  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. The  Library  Board  has  taken  the 
sudden  and  apparently  discourteous  action  of 
peremptorily  terminating  Mr.  Hild's  connec- 
tion with  the  library  —  an  act  of  serious  in- 
justice to  a  public  servant  in  good  standing 
and  of  long  service.  In  accordance  with  the 
report  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  it  has  also 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
of  five  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
library,  and  suggest  plans  for  its  develop- 
ment, two  to  be  expert  librarians  designated 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  —  a  wise  step, 
but  unfortunately  without  provision  for  the 
remuneration  or  even  expenses  of  such  ex- 
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perts.  The  Chicago  Public  Library  is  en- 
tirely under  the  civil  service  system,  an 
excellent  protection  to  the  library  and  its 
employees  against  political  or  personal  fa- 
voritism. But  it  is  generally  agreed  among 
civil  service  reformers  that  while  the  spirit  of 
Civil  Service  reform  should  dominate  the 
choice  of  an  executive  there  should  be(  more 
freedom  in  such  a  choice  than  any  system 
of  regulations  can  provide.  This  method  is 
at  the  other  extreme  from  the  political  ap- 
pointment, and  the  true  method  lies  bestween. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  induce  librarians  of  the 
first  rank,  or  their  immediate  juniors,  to  make 
application  for  the  examination  which  is  to 
be  held  within  sixty  days.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  make  choice  of  a  person  who  has  neither 
library  nor  executive  experience  from  per- 
sona] or  political  reasons,  as  it  was  rumored 
might  be  done,  would  be  to  lose  for  Chicago 
one  of  its  greatest  opportunities.  There  is 
needed  at  the  head  of  the  Public  Library  a 
man  who  can  bring  that  great  institution 
to  the  highest  state  of  organization  in  co- 
operation with  the  great  resources  of  the 
John  Crerar  Library  and  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, and  by  welding  these  three  great  li- 
braries into  a  co-ordinated  system  make  Chi- 
cago the  most  notable  example  in  the  world 
of  this  kind  of  library  co-ordination. 

THE  A.  L.  A.  conference  at  Bretton  Woods, 
June  28-July  5,  should  be  the  opportunity  for 
arranging  for  an  American  delegation  to  the 
proposed  international  conference  at  Brus- 
sels a  year  later.  There  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  an  American  representation  of 
substantial  size  which  could  make  the  pleasant 
voyage  to  Rotterdam  or  Antwerp  at  moderate 
cost,  as  was  done  in  1897.  In  fact  it  might  not 
be  impossible  to  charter  a  good-sized  trans- 
atlantic liner  and  fill  it  with  a  sufficiently 
large  and  representative  proportion  of  the 
American  Library  Association  as  to  make  the 
annual  meeting  of  1910  a  travelling  confer- 
ence. It  might  be  well  for  librarians  to  come 
to  Bretton  Woods  prepared  to  consider  the 
shaping  their  vacations  next  year  to  permit 
of  such  a  voyage,  which  might  be  supple- 
mented by  a  trip  through  the  library  capitals 
of  Europe,  returning  perhaps  individually  in- 
stead of  collectively.  We  give  this  hint  now 
that  there  may  be  adequate  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  personal  plans  and  the  shaping 
of  them  to  this  end. 


THE  program  for  the  White  Mountains 
conference  is  printed  elsewhere,  and  the 
meeting  should  be  noteworthy  because  of 
the  greit  problem  of  co-ordination  which  is 
to  be  its  chief  subject  of  discussion  —  a  topic 
likely  to  be  as  important  in  this  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century  as  the  topic  of  co- 
operation was  in  the  later  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  at- 
tendance will  be  thoroughly  representative  as 
well  as  large.  The  hotel  problem  is  getting 
to  be  a  serious  one  at  A.  L.  A.  conferences, 
as  the  attendance  now  limits  the  possibilities 
of  location  seriously.  The  Atlantic  City 
meeting  representing  officially  only  two  states 
brought  together  over  250  people,  and  the 
national  meetings  are  growing  in  size  every 
year.  There  could  be  no  better  indication  of 
the  growing  importance  of  the  library  pro- 
fession in  the  community.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at 
Denver  July  5th  to  9th  is  so  far  in  space  from 
the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  and  so  close  in  time  as 
to  make  it  practically  impossible  to  attend 
both  meetings,  but  many  western  librarians 
who  are  prevented  from  coming  east  should 
be  able  to  attend  the  Denver  meeting. 


THE  copyright  bill,  as  already  indicated, 
makes  very  little  change  that  concerns  libra- 
ries, as  the  confining  of  importations  to  one 
copy  in  each  invoice  really  matter?  little. 
Each  branch  library  is  as  a  matter  of  practice 
considered  a  library,  so  that  the  great  sys- 
tems may  import  as  many  copies,  one  for 
each  of  its  branches,  as  it  may  desire.  There 
is,  however,  one  rather  important  and  quile 
absurd  feature  of  the  new  measure  which 
should  not  escape  attention.  Despite  general 
protest  the  word  "binding"  was  added  to  the 
manufacturing  clause,  so  that  to  secure  copy- 
right books  must  be  bound  as  well  as  printed 
within  the  United  States.  As  the  binding  is 
extraneous  to  the  book,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  how  this  provision  will  work  out,  or 
whether  it  will  prevent  the  exportation  of 
sheets  or  individual  copies  to  England  by 
libraries  for  binding  there.  This  is  per- 
haps not  a  matter  of  much  practical  import- 
ance, as  the  binder  who  has  chiefly  been  con- 
cerned in  this  work  has  been  gradually  devel- 
oping his  American  facilities  so  that  his  work 
may  be  done  altogether  in  America,  but  the 
fact  of  this  new  feature  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  librarians. 
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ESTABLISHING     RELATIONS     BETWEEN   THE   CHILDREN'S   LIBRARY 
AND   OTHER  CIVIC  AGENCIES. 

BY  CLARA  W.  HERBERT,  Children's  Librarian,  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  children's  departments  of  many  city 
libraries  are  carrying  on  a  fine  aggressive 
work  and  through  branch  children's  rooms, 
close  work  with  schools,  including  deposits 
of  books  in  classrooms,  deposits  of  books 
and  story-telling  in  playgrounds,  home  libra- 
ries and  home  visiting,  are  coming  close  to 
the  children  and  putting  good  books  within 
their  reach.  Such  work  rests  upon  a  large 
staff  and  a  generous  appropriation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  small  town  library  has  the 
advantage  of  informal  relations  with  its  peo- 
ple and  is  a  part  of  the  various  activities  of 
the  town.  Between  these  two  types  of  libra- 
ries is  a  third.  It  is  located  in  a  city  too 
large  for  the  helpful  informal  relations  of 
the  town  library.  It  cannot,  on  the  other 
hand1,  carry  on  its  own  aggressive  work,  for 
it  is  hampered  by  the  smallness  of  its  staff 
and  the  meagerness  of  its  appropriation. 

To  libraries  of  this  sort  the  effecting  of 
cordial  relations  with  other  civic  institutions 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Upon  it  de- 
pends largely  the  outside  work  of  the  library 
and  a  specialized  knowledge  of  conditions 
very  essential  for  intelligent  work. 

Nor  is  the  library  the  only  one  to  profit  by 
co  operation. 

"I  never  thought  of  asking  for  help  there," 
said  a  probation  officer  recently  when  talking 
of  her  difficulties  in  keeping  a  record  of 
the  use  of  the  withdrawn  books  given  lo  the 
court  by  the  library.  Not  more  than  we  need 
the  benefit  of  the  intimate  personal  knowledge 
of  conditions  of  such  workers,  do  they  often 
need  the  help  the  library  stands  ready  and 
eager  to  give  but  which  they  do  not  think 
to  ask. 

The  work  of  the  children's  department 
should  be  then  twofold  in  purpose  —  to  reach 
the  children  directly  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  establish  such  relations  with  other  organi- 
zations as  will  render  it  a  vital  interested 


force  in  the  community,  a  place  where  people 
will  naturally  turn  for  help  along  the  line 
of  its  work. 

Certain  practices  which  have  been  found 
useful  in  effecting  this  co-operation  may  be 
suggestive,  but  the  basis  of  any  satisfactory 
relationship  is  interest  and  the  desire  to  help 
and  has  its  beginnings  in  the  children's  room. 

The  children's  librarian  should  keep  always 
in  mind'  that  the  city  is  full  of  workers  who, 
strong  in  the  belief  that  the  hope  of  the  fu- 
ture is  in  the  children,  are  doing  devoted 
work  in  their  behalf.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  visit  the  children's  room  and  vhe  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself  to  know  their  particular 
line  of  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  how 
many  of  such  cases  the  conversation  con- 
tains something  which  may  be  applied  with 
advantage  to  the  library's  activities.  At  least, 
the  visitor  receives  the  impression  that  the 
library  assistant  is  interested  in  any  work  done 
for  children  and,  if  at  some  future  time  a 
need  presents  itself,  turns  to  her  for  assist- 
ance. 

This  interest  is  also  shown  if  the  chil- 
dren's librarians  attend  meetings  or  confer- 
ences held  in  behalf  of  children  or  from 
which  they  may  gather  information  on  home 
conditions.  Frequently,  there  are  courses  of 
lectures  given  by  charity  organizations  or 
club  meetings  of  sociological  workers  where 
the  problems  of  the  city  are  discussed. 

Libraries  having  staff  or  apprentice  meet- 
ings frequently  invite  as  speakers  persons 
representing  some  particular  phase  of  work, 
and  these  occasions  engender  mutual  inter- 
est. In  other  cases  librarians  have  added  to 
their  staffs  former  kindergartners  and  charity 
workers  that  they  might  profit  by  their  spe- 
cial training  and  the  knowledge  of  conditions 
gathered  from  their  former  experiences. 

Much  may  be  said  of  the  undesirability 
of  distributing  withdrawn  books  among  insti- 
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tutions.  But  in  libraries  where  the  main- 
tenance of  travelling  collections  is  limited 
they  afford  perhaps  the  only  opportunity  of 
reaching  the  children  in  orphanages,  reform 
schools  and  similar  institutions.  Such  dis- 
tributions should  be  followed  by  visits  to  the 
institutions  to  talk,  if  possible,  to  the  children 
and  to  get  an  idea  of  their  needs  and  tastes. 

Collections  of  withdrawn  books  at  the  juve- 
nile court  are  used  by  the  children  while  on 
probation  and  often  after  release,  and  by  the 
grown  people  of  their  families  as  well.  In 
Cleveland  the  list  of  official  parents  and 
paroled  boys  is  furnished  the  library  and 
booklists  and  information  about  the  nearest 
branch  are  sent  them.  In  Washington  the 
library  supplies  the  probation  officers  with 
application  blanks.  When  a  child  who  has 
shown  a  taste  for  reading  is  to  be  discharged 
the  officer  on  the  last  visit  to  his  home  takes 
the  application  blank  and  secures  the  parent's 
signature.  The  child  brings  the  application 
to  the  library,  obtains  cards  immediately  and 
is  helped  in  his  selection  of  books. 

The  attendance  or  truant  officers  of  the 
:schools  know  home  conditions  better  than 
teachers.  They  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  city  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
sections  that  is  most  helpful  in  the  selection 
of  places  for  home  libraries  or  deposit  sta- 
tions. Their  knowledge  of  the  home  life  of 
troublesome  children  will  often  throw  light 
on  difficult  cases  of  discipline. 

In  Washington  the  attendance  officer  issues 
permits  under  the  child  labor  law.  From  this 
office  may  be  secured  a  list  of  stores  and 
other  places  of  employment  for  children.  The 
library  should  send  notices  to  such  buildings 
and  place  at  the  office  invitations  to  use  the 
library  to  be  distributed  at  the  time  the  per- 
mits for  work  are  issued. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library  uses  for  a 
mailing  list  for  publications  pertaining  to 
children's  work  a  card  directory  of  social 
wcrkers.  This  directory  gives  the  name,  ad- 
dress and  connection  of  each  individual  and 
includes  board  members  of  settlement  houses, 
associated  charities,  visiting  nurses'  associa- 
tions, pastors  and  their  assistants,  of  churches 
conducting  club  work,  and  others  similarly 
engagedt.  In  some  cities  this  same  informa- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  the  published  di- 
rectory of  philanthropic  agencies  and  their 


reports.  Lists  such  as  those  published  by 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  "Stories 
to  tell  to  children,"  "Books  for  reading  cir- 
cles," "Games,"  or  lists  made  especially  in 
connection  with  the  activities  of  a  settlement, 
playground,  etc.,  mailed  to  its  club  workers 
attract  them  to  the  library. 

Rainy  days  when  the  hours  drag  and  the 
children  cannot  be  out  of  doors  are  good 
times  to  visit  summer  camps  and  vacation 
homes.  There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  tell 
stories  or  for  a  talk  to  the  children  which, 
when  their  vacation  is  over,  they  are  glad  to 
remember. 

There  are  two  special  collections  which  it 
is  well  for  the  children's  department  to  have 
—  cne  for  the  children  and  one  for  grown, 
people. 

It  should  follow  Newark's  notable  example 
in  putting  into  form,  adapted  for  children's 
use,  all  the  information  regarding  the  city, 
its  institutions,  historic  spots,  etc.  The  col- 
lection of  such  material  informs  the  assist- 
ants, attracts  the  co-operation  of  those  from 
whom  the  information  is  sought  and  by  ac- 
quainting the  child  with  the  manifold  features 
of  the  life  of  the  city,  helps  to  prepare  him 
for  intelligent  citizenship. 

It  should  collect,  also,  all  material  relative 
to  the  children  of  the  city.  It  should  have 
reports  of  settlements,  institutions,  summer 
camps  and  homes,  day  nurseries,  work  with 
foreigners,  mounted  maps  of  the  location  of 
schools  and  playgrounds,  copies  of  the  child 
labor  law,  compulsory  education  act,  in  fact, 
any  information  obtainable  about  the  condi- 
tions of  the  child  life  of  the  city.  Such  ma- 
terial will  draw  interested  people  to  the 
library  and  thus  open  up  opportunities  for 
further  co-operation. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  children:s  room  may  be  tied  to 
other  organizations  working  for  children. 
Under  the  varied  conditions  of  different 
cities  they  develop  indefinitely.  Only  a  few 
could  be  mentioned  here.  Even  the  work 
with  schools  and  playgrounds,  the  importance 
of  which  is  generally  established,  has  not 
been  included.  As  these  relations  grow  closer 
and  closer  the  library's  work  broadens  and 
deepens  and  the  realization  that  all  are 
workers  in  a  common  cause  brings  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  for  the  daily  task. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  IN  POLITICAL  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE 

BY   FREDERICK   C.   HICKS,  recently  Assistant  Librarian  Brooklyn  Public  Library 


THE  subject  of  this  paper  requires  an  an- 
swer to  two  questions.  First,  Under  what 
theory  of  the  political  scientists  is  the  support 
of  libraries  by  public  funds  justifiable? 
Second,  As  an  element  of  political  life,  what 
are  the  function  and  efficiency  of  the  public 
library  ? 

Sociology  deals  with  the  social  relations  of 
man  whatever  they  may  be.  Political  science 
deals  with  man  in  his  political  relations, 
namely,  with  organized  society.  Briefly,  a 
state  has  been  defined  as  a  sovereign  political 
unity.  Its  sovereignty  is  exercised  through 
the  agency  of  government  organized  in  the 
political  machinery  of  commonwealths,  coun- 
ties and  municipalities  as  well  as  of  the  cen- 
tral authority.  What,  then,  are  the  legitimate 
functions  of  the  state  in  its  relation  to  man  ? 
Political  scientists  have  formulated  four  the- 
ories, each  giving  a  different  answer  to  this 
question.  These  are  known  as  (i)  Ihe  An- 
archistic, (2)  the  Individualistic  or  laisscz 
faire,  (3)  the  Common  Welfare,  and  (4)  the 
Socialistic  or  Communistic  theories.  Under 
only  two  of  these  theories  is  it  possible  for 
the  public  library  to  find  justification. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  there  are  certain 
functions  that  are  essential  to  state  life,  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  state.  The  state  must 
protect  life,  liberty  and  property  both  from 
mob  violence  within  the  state  and  from  ag- 
gression by  foreign  enemies.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  anarchistic  theory  think  that  this 
result  may  be  obtained  by  voluntary  mutual 
action  of  associations  and  clubs;  that  the 
"rule  of  each  individual  by  himself"  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  safety  of  the  state.  Practically 
they  believe  in  a  state  without  organization. 
If  our  definition  of  a  state  is  correct,  this  is 
an  impossibility.  Evidently  a  library  sup- 
ported merely  by  a  voluntary  association  of 
men  would  not  be  a  public  library  in  the 
modern  sense. 

The  individualists  emphasize  private  rights 
of  property,  life  and  liberty,  and  believe  that 
the  function  of  the  state  is  solely  to  protect 
these.  With  a  developing  sense  of  order  and 
morality  the  importance  of  the  state  is  ex- 
pected to  diminish.  Every  assumption  of  a 
new  function  by  the  state  is  a  step  in  the 


wrong  direction.  On  this  theory  compulsory 
education  can  be  tolerated  only  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  viz.,  the  education  of  the  individual 
to  the  point  where  he  will  no  longer  need  to 
be  restrained  by  government.  To  an  indi- 
vidualist, therefore,  a  public  library,  sup- 
ported by  taxation,  could  at  most  find  only 
temporary  and  half-hearted  justification. 

But,  to  quote  from  President  Taft's  in- 
augural address,  "the  scope  of  a  modern  gov- 
ernment in  what  it  can  and  ought  to  accom- 
plish for  its  people  has  been  widened  far  be- 
yond the  principles  laid  down  by  the  old 
laissez  faire  school  of  political  writers,  and 
this  widening  has  met  with  popular  approval." 

The  two  remaining  classes  of  theorists  are 
in  accord  with  this  statement. 

They  believe  that  the  state  properly  may 
exercise  powers  other  than  those  that  are 
necessary  for  its  mere  existence  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order.  Both  the  Common  Welfare 
and  the  Socialistic  schools  maintain  this 
theory.  They  would  have  the  state  look  out 
for  the  economic,  industrial  and  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  Theoretically  no  activity 
of  the  state  which  tends  to  uplift  the  people 
and  produce  a  greater  amount  of  mental  and 
physical  comfort  is  without  justification. 
The  socialists,  however,  have  greater  confi- 
dence than  the  Common  Welfare  school  in  the 
efficiency  and  advisability  of  state  action. 
They  are  thus  extremely  ready  to  turn  over 
to  state  control  whatever  they  wish  to  have 
done.  This  is  the  chief  difference  between 
the  two  schools.  But  not  every  assumption 
by  the  state  of  a  new  function  is  a  step  to- 
ward socialism.  Functions  not  essential  to 
the  mere  existence  of  the  state  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  socialistic  and  non- 
socialistic.  Socialistic  activities  of  the  state 
are  those  which  have  been  or  can  be  exer- 
cised by  individuals.  Their  assumption  by 
the  state  therefore  limits  the  field  of  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Examples  of  this  kind  of 
activity  are  the  ownership  and  control  of 
railroads,  canals,  telegraph  lines,  city  gas 
plants,  etc. 

Non-socialistic  state  activities  are  those 
which  if  left  to  private  initiative  would  either 
not  be  performed  at  all  or  would  be  poorly 
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performed.  They  are  those  for  which  there 
would  be  no  money  return  proportionable  to 
the  expenditure.  Such,  for  instance,  as  public 
education,  the  investigating  of  social  condi- 
tions, the  gathering  of  statistics,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  information.  Work  of  this  charac- 
ter is  carried  on  by  the  United  States  Bureaus 
of  Education,  Labor  and  Census,  the  Fish 
Commission,  and  the  various  municipal  park 
commissions,  boards  of  health,  etc.  In  this 
class  comes  also  the  maintenance  of  public 
libraries.  Public  libraries  do  not  pay  finan- 
cially. They  could  not  be  maintained  by  in- 
dividuals or  corporations  for  the  sake  of 
profit  alone.  They  do  not  limit  the  field  of 
private  enterprise.  They  are  therefore  non- 
socialistic  in  character.  They  strive  merely  to 
raise  the  plane  of  living,  and  the  sum  total 
of  happiness  in  the  community.  Public  libra- 
ries, supported  by  taxation,  are  justifiable 
therefore,  if  justifiable  at  all,  under  the  com- 
mon welfare  theory  of  political  science. 

The  determination  of  what  powers  should 
be  assumed  by  the  state  under  the  theory  of 
common  welfare  is  purely  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency. Public  libraries  must  justify  them- 
selves on  practical  grounds  as  well  as  in 
theory.  We  are  therefore  led  to  attempt  to 
answer  the  second  question,  namely,  As  an 
element  of  political  life,  what  are  the  func- 
tion and  efficiency  of  the  public  library? 

In  education,  Plato  saw  the  only  true  way 
to  the  permanent  stability  of  the  state.  It  is 
a  truism  to  say  that  government  cannot  exist 
by  laws  alone.  Without  respect  for  laws,  and 
an  understanding  of  their  meaning  by  the 
mass  of  citizens  all  government  would  fail. 
But  this  is  more  truly  the  case  with  some 
kinds  of  government  than  with  others.  The 
more  widely  the  exercise  of  political  power 
is  distributed  in  a  state,  the  greater  becomes 
the  danger  from  the  ignorance  of  its  citi/ens. 
In  the  United  States  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, Gerry  asserted  that  "the  evils  we  ex- 
perience flow  from  the  excess  of  democracy." 
Randolph  spoke  of  "the  turbulence  and  follies 
of  democracy."  John  Adams  said  that  the 
simple  democracy  is,  of  all  governments,  most 
exposed  to  tumults  and  disorder,  and  that 
such  disturbances  are  most  likely  to  be  fatal 
in  this  kind  of  a  state.  Jefferson  gave  as  the 
essentials  of  the  new  government  an  educa- 
tional system  and  a  scheme  of  local  govern- 
ment. Said  he,  "If  government  rests  upon 


public  opinion,  then  our  first  and  foremost 
care  is  to  see  that  this  opinion  is  kept  right. 
Opinion  that  is  unenlightened  and  unsound 
would  be  the  death  of  free  government." 

Professor  Burgess  in  his  "Political  science 
and  comparative  constitutional  law"  writes : 
"There  can  be  no  democratic  state  unless  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  a  given  state  shall 
have  attained  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  refer- 
ence to  rights  and  wrongs,  in  reference  to 
government  and  liberty.  This  implies,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  shall  understand  each 
other,  i.e.,  that  they  shall  have  a  common 
language  and  a  common  psychologic  stand- 
point and  habit.  It  implies,  in  the  second 
place,  that  they  shall  have  a  common  interest 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  over  against  the 
populations  of  other  states.  It  implies,  finally, 
that  they  shall  have  risen,  in  their  mental 
development,  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
slate,  in  its  essence,  means  and  purposes ; 
that  is,  the  democratic  state  must  be  a  na- 
tional state,  and  the  state  whose  population 
has  become  truly  national  will  inevitably  be- 
come democratic." 

If  it  is  true  that  the  essentials  of  a  demo- 
cratic state  are  a  common  language,  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  a  uniformly  high  mental 
and  moral  development  among  the  people, 
then  those  agents  that  are  most  efficacious  in 
promoting  these  ends  are  equally  essentials 
of  democracy. 

Jefferson  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  he  encouraged  the  public  school  system 
of  his  state.  He  once  said  that  if  forced  to 
choose  between  a  government  without  news- 
papers and  newspapers  without  a  government, 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter 
alternative,  asuming  that  every  man  received 
the  papers  and  was  capable  of  understanding 
them.  He  collected  a  large  library  which 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States  —  a 
collection  which  is  the  foundation  of  our 
present  Library  of  Congress.  He  thus  indi- 
cated his  belief  in  three  distinct  phases  of 
education,  public  schools,  the  press  and  public 
libraries.  All  of  these  are  essential  agents 
for  the  production  and  maintenance  of  those 
conditions  which  are  at  the  basis  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

This  statement  immediately  raises  the  ob- 
jection that  democratic  governments  had  ex- 
isted and  flourished  for  many  years  before 
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liu"  public  library  began  its  present  develop- 
ment. This  is  true,  yet  it  is  a  significant  fact 
that  in  the  two  countries  in  which  democracy 
has  made  its  greatest  strides  the  public  li- 
brary has  reached  its  highest  development. 
These  countries  are  the  United  States  and 
England.  For,  while  Great  Britain  is  nom- 
inally a  monarchy,  the  real  power  in  the 
government  rests  with  the  people  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  United  States.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  remarkable  development  of 
public  libraries  in  these  countries  is  not  a 
matter  of  chance,  but  is  an  answer  to  a 
direct  demand  of  expanding  democracy.  As 
the  privilege  of  suffrage  is  extended  to  new 
classes  of  individuals,  as  the  machinery  of 
government  is  put  more  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  through  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum, direct  nominations,  etc.,  the  necessity 
for  intelligent  action  by  the  people  becomes 
increasingly  imperative.  In  the  United  States 
the  problem  is  complicated  by  immigration 
of  foreigners  who  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  become  citizens  and  have  equal  voting 
power  with  those  of  American  birth.  If  the 
standard  of  citizenship  were  not  to  degen- 
erate, a  new  and  additional  means  of  educa- 
tion had  to  be  devised.  The  native  born 
citizen  must  be  educated  for  his  larger  du- 
ties ;  and  into  the  newly  naturalized  citizen 
must  be  instilled  entirely  new  principles  of 
action. 

Since  the  majority  of  our  children  leave 
school  in  their  fourteenth  year  or  earlier,  they 
pass  beyond  the  influence  of  public  schools 
almost  before  they  begin  to  realize  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
foreign  immigrants  unable  to  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language  never  come  directly  in  touch 
with  our  school  system,  even  where  there  are 
evening  schools.  The  public  school,  mani- 
festly unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  un- 
aided, found  in  the  public  library  a  hand- 
maiden standing  ready  for  service.  And  so 
the  two  joined  forces  for  a  common  cause  — 
the  raising  and  maintaining  of  the  ideals  of 
citizenship  in  order  that  liberty  and  democ- 
racy may  flourish.  This  is  indeed  assigning 
to  the  public  library  a  high  function  in  the 
political  life  of  a  nation.  It  has,  however, 
elements  of  present  and  potential  efficiency 
for  accomplishing  this  end,  not  possessed  by 
any  other  agency. 

During     the     average     period     of     school 


life  it  works  with  the  schools  in  training 
children  for  usefulness.  This  it  does 
through  its  children's  departments  under  the 
direction  of  specially  trained  librarians.  But 
the  influence  of  the  public  library  does  not 
wane  when  the  children  leave  school,  since 
opportunities  are  offered  for  pleasure  and 
profit  from  childhood  even  to  old  age.  Prop- 
erly managed  and  stocked  with  well  selected 
books  the  public  library  has  an  influence 
wholly  for  good.  The  children  of  immigrants 
soon  learn  the  English  language,  and  become 
users  of  the  library.  They  take  home  to  their 
parents,  who  less  readily  learn  the  language, 
books  in  their  native  tongue.  The  parents 
themselves  are  thus  led  to  visit  the  library, 
the  nationalizing  influence  of  which  is  there- 
by extended.  The  modern  public  library  also 
furnishes  accommodations  for  boys'  clubs,  de- 
bating societies  and  public  lectures.  It 
touches  humanity  at  many  points,  offering 
enjoyment  and  means  of  self-improvement  to 
the  great  mass  of  moderately  educated  peo- 
ple, and  not  neglecting  either  the  untutored 
laborer  or  the  highly  trained  scholar. 

But  the  efficiency  of  the  public  library  has 
not  yet  been  either  fully  or  fairly  tested.  The 
library  is  in  its  infancy.  Methods  of  organ- 
ization and  service  are  at  the  experimental 
stage.  Government  supervision  on  a  large 
scale  is  lacking  or  only  just  beginning.  Great 
as  is  the  number  of  public  libraries,  it  is  small 
compared  with  the  record  of  public  schools ; 
and  commonwealths  and  municipalities  are 
still  parsimonious  in  financial  support.  Pub- 
lic-spirited men  have  partially  supplied  the 
deficiency,  but  the  great  aim  of  public  libra- 
ries should  raise  them  above  the  need  of 
philanthropy  and  win  for  them  public  support 
on  an  equal  plane  with  public  schools. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  conclusions  of  this 
paper  would  therefore  contain  three  state- 
ments : 

(1)  The  public  library  is  justified  in  polit- 
ical science  under  the  Common  Welfare  the- 
ory, a  theory  which  at  the  present  time  finds 
greatest  favor  in  the  minds  of  publicists. 

(2)  Its   political    function   is   to   raise   the 
plane  of  citizenship  so  that  liberty  and  democ- 
racy may  not  live  in  the  fear  of  dissolution. 

(3)  Already   an    effective    agent    of   good 
government,    it    should    be    adequately    sup- 
ported from  the  public  funds  in  order  that  its 
full  force  may  be  realized. 
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BOOK  MATTERS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD  * 
BY  ERNEST  GUSHING  RICHARDSON,  Librarian  Princeton   University 


THE  program  committee  wished  this  paper 
to  consist  of  personal  observations  of  libra- 
ries and  booksellers  abroad  in  their  contrasts 
with  like  institutions  at  home,  but  the  present 
speaker  has  so  often  tried  the  patience  of 
American  libraries  on  this  theme  that  there 
was  little  left  fresh  for  him  to  say,  even  after 
a  return  from  another  nine  months'  experi- 
ence abroad,  and  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
substitute  some  really  interesting  subject  such 
as  "The  philosophy  of  libraries."  The  com- 
mittee proved  obdurate,  thought  "The  philos- 
ophy of  libraries,"  although  certainly  not 
hackneyed  in  our  meetings,  perhaps  more 
fresh  than  interesting,  but  finally  agreed  that 
the  paper  might  be  shaped  to  suggest  the 
wisdom  of  keeping  our  point  of  view  broad 
by  cultivating  a  systematic  interest  in  the 
whole  field  of  writing,  books  and  libraries, 
ancient  and  modern,  at  home  and  abroad 

To  this  end  a  paper  was  outlined  which 
proposed  to  show  first  how  the  whole  con- 
ception of  ancient  history  has  been  changed 
in  the  time  since  the  present  writer  began 
talking  to  you  about  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  modern  libraries  abroad,  and  especially 
how  it  had  been  transformed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  so-called  Amarna  Royal  Ar- 
chival Library.  It  was  farther  planned  to 
make  a  contrast  in  favor  of  foreign  reference 
libraries,  to  compare  certain  booksellers' 
methods  and  to  repeat  some  previous  observa- 
tions made  regarding  the  European  library 
situation,  bibliographical  research  and  the 
purchase  of  books  abroad. 

The  first  half  of  the  paper  as  above  out- 
lined had  been  quite  finished  and  the  remain- 
der outlined,  when  an  article  in  the  British 
Library  World  for  January  came  to  hand.  It 
is  entitled  "European  and  American  libra- 
ries. American  fancy  pictures  of  European 
libraries  and  librarians,"  and  it  proved  on 
examination  to  be  a  British  picture  of  Amer- 
ican librarians,  so  much  to  the  point  of  what 
the  committee  first  asked  for  and  so  much 
more  spicy  than  anything  that  an  American 
could  invent  to  disclose  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,  that  the  finished  portion  of  the  old 
paper  was  laid  aside  and  a  wholly  new  paper 

*Read  at  bi-statc  library  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  March  20,  1909. 


begun,  taking  this  as  a  text.  "The  most  an- 
cient libraries"  was  left  thus  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  "The  philosophy  of  libraries,"  aban- 
doned as  we  so  often  must  in  favor  of  the 
more  strenuous  arena  of  present  day  things. 

First  then  an  abstract  of  this  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  how  the  other  half  lives, 
regretting  that  time  does  not  permit  giving 
in  full  this  remarkable  appreciation  of  what 
we  are  and  do.  It  is  an  unusual  article  in 
every  respect  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  jus- 
tice to  it. 

The  paper  takes  for  its  text  extracts  from 
the  New  York  Nation  of  Oct.  8,  which  speak 
of  the  foreign  library  in  somewhat  slighting 
terms  as  something  between  a  temple  and  a 
museum,  of  the  delivery  clerk-  as  tottering 
old  Perriwigs,  and  of  the  librarians  as 
"speechless  millennial  old  bureaucrats  \vho 
shuffle  about  the  place  in  felt  slippers  staring 
resentfully  at  intruders  who  would  disturb 
the  book  worms  in  dusty  manuscripts."  The 
Chicago  Dial  is,  it  appears,  almost  an  equal 
offender  in  what  the  writer  describes  as  "a 
sort  of  epidemic  of  comparisons  between  the 
work  of  European  and  American  libraries, 
calculated  to  stir  up  national  annoyance." 
These  journals  are,  he  thinks,  condescending 
and  arrogant,  with  a  lofty  sense  of  American 
superiority,  but  in  fact  manifestly  ignorant  of 
library  conditions  in  Europe.  They  are,  how- 
ever, he  says,  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the 
average  American  librarian  towards  library 
work  outside  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  us  how  to 
make  comparison  without  "stirring  up  nation- 
al annoyance"  as  follows : 

"With  a  few  notable  exceptions,"  he  *ay?, 
"American  librarians  are  a  somewhat  narrow- 
minded,  self-sufficient  and  wilfully-ignorant 
class  of  public  officials,  but  more  especially 
the  younger  generation.  They  are  eternally 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  accomplishments  of 
other  nations,  and  assuming  that  the  last 
word  on  all  library  matters  has  been  spoken 
in  America.  They  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ignorant  of  European  professional  books." 
He  thinks  the  omission  of  European  books 
"studied,"  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  American  librarians 
will  not  study  library  questions  from  both  the 
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historical  and  the  international  standpoints, 
because  it  is  such  an  obvious  and  interesting 
manner  of  freeing  the  mind  from  the  fetters 
of  cock-sure  provincialism." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  from  the  ex- 
ample of  three  British  and  three  American 
libraries  in  cities  of  about  the  same  popula- 
tion that  the  three  British  libraries  circulate 
10  per  cent,  more  books  for  one-fourth  of 
the  money,  as  compared  with  the  American 
libraries.  He  concludes  that  every  American 
book  circulated  costs  n  pence,  against 
2j4  pence  for  the  English  book.  He  shows 
us  an  American  cataloging  staff  whose  mem- 
bers produce  only  five  books  each  per  day, 
and  an  English  staff  which  did  15.  The 
American  takes  68  persons  to  do  half  the 
work  of  12  English  catalogers.  He  shows  an 
American  library  with  a  delivery  staff  which 
issues  on  an  average  only  12  books  a  day 
each,  and  notes  a  British  staff  of  seven  is- 
suing 276,000  volumes,  where  an  American 
staff  of  10  issued  only  86,000,  which  shows, 
he  says,  something  radically  wrong  about 
American  methods  —  and  we  should  say  so. 

He  goes  on  to  a  conclusion  that  the  tales 
of  American  librarians  breaking  down  in 
health  on  account  of  excessive  strain  in 
work  are  mistaken.  They  are  really  he  says 
due  to  an  arduous  search  for  something  to 
do,  among  such  a  crowd  of  helpers.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "what  ails 
the  average  American  library  invalid  is  simply 
indigestion,  caused  by  lack  of  active  employ- 
ment and  having  emoluments  large  enough  to 
enable  him  (her  more  often)  to  eat  pumpkin 
pie,  clams,  baked  beans  and  canvas-back  duck 
all  the  year  round."  "Canvas-back  duck  all 
the  year  round." 

He  clearly  does  not  approve  what  he  calls 
"needless  and  futile  missionary  enterprises" 
and  our  "blether  about  missionary  work." 
Our  "useless  library  activities"  have,  he  says, 
no  parallel  in  Europe ;  there  common  sense 
takes  the  place  of  hysterics. 

The  average  American  library  report  is,  he 
says,  farther  garnished  with  mingled1  "bounce 
and  twaddle"  and  is  comical  reading  to  those 
who  really  know  what  library  conditions  are 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

He  thinks  that  our  alleged  lightning  meth- 
ods are  not  very  lightning-like,  and  suggests 
that  our  "runners,"  so  called,  might  rather  be 
called  Virginia  creepers  on  account  of  the 
slowness  of  their  work.  At  this  point  he 


rather  over-steps  the  boundaries  which  he 
has  carefully  set  himself  and  his  purpose  to 
allay  "national  annoyance"  rather  than  stir 
up  after  the  fashion  of  the  satirical  Nation 
and  the  Dial,  for  he  asks  in  a  footnote  whether 
"Marathon  Hayes"  was  trained  in  an  Ameri- 
can library. 

Summing  up  he  thinks  that  "in  American  li- 
brary matters  American  ideals  are  decidedly 
stale." 

"In  classification,  cataloging,  charging,  sub- 
division of  work  on  the  departmental  basis, 
cc-operation,  and  the  general  stereotyping  of 
methods,  America  has  accomplished  nothing 
for  twenty  years,  save  to  repeat  these  achieve- 
ments. She  will  never  move  another  step 
forward  until  the  whole  of  her  complicated, 
unwieldy  and  expensive  methods  have  been 
thoroughly  revised,  and  the  blight  of  admin- 
istrative uniformity  has  been  removed.  .  .  . 
European  libraries  are  continually  learning 
and  experimenting  in  new  and  improved 
methods.  They  do  not,  like  their  American 
brethren,  follow  each  other  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  simply  because  a  library  school  taught 
them  on  severely  commercial  lines  all  they 
know.  On  the  contrary,  the  European  libra- 
rian is  always,"  he  says,  "alert  and  ready  for 
improvements,  and  equally  ready  to  discard 
methods  which  do  nothing  else  but  induce  a 
deadly  monotony  of  system." 

Finally  after  stating  that  with  equal  oppor- 
tunities the  old  world  would  "put  everything 
hitherto  accomplished  in  America  completely 
in  the  shade,"  he  goes  on  to  say  that  all  this 
brag  about  the  greatness  and  superiority  of 
American  libraries  reminds  him  of  a  funny 
story. 

This  sprightly  account  of  our  short-comings 
is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  less  delicately 
feathered  as  to  its  darts  than  are  those  "mis- 
leading" journals,  calculated  to  "stir  up  na- 
tional annoyance,"  whose  inconsiderate  com- 
parisons have  fired  his  imagination,  but  they 
are  not  therefore  necessarily  untrue  in  their 
aim,  and  perhaps  we  may  do  well  to  study 
the  cracks  in  our  armor.  Perhaps  we  are 
extravagant,  where  the  Europeans  are  eco- 
nomical. Perhaps  it  does  take  us  ten  times 
as  long  to  catalog  a  book;  perhaps  even 
Hayes  was  trained  in  an  American  library. 
Who  knows  ?  Let  us  examine,  not  forgetting 
that  he  allows  a  "few"  exceptions  and  says 
expressly  that  he  is  speaking  of  the  "average" 
librarian  and  the  "average"  library  report. 
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It  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  much  of 
this  is  obviously  intended  as  humor  and  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.  We  shall  there- 
for try  not  to  ignore  this  aspect,  but  rather 
to  bring  out  the  humor  that  lies  in  it. 

Much  of  the  serious  arraignment  is  not 
subject  to  argument.  Such  general  asser- 
tions as  that  we  shall  never  move  another 
step  forward,  that  the  European  is  always 
alert,  ready  for  improvement,  continually 
learning  new  and  improved  methods,  ready 
to  discard  the  old,  while  we  are  always  shut- 
ting our  eyes,  following  one  another  like 
sheep,  ignorant  of  European  books,  narrow- 
minded,  self-sufficient,  and  wilfully  ignorant, 
are  matters  of  prophecy  or  of  opinion  not 
easily  subject  to  reasonable  argument.  It 
equally  is  not  a  subject  for  argument  when 
it  is  said  that  the  American  brags  too  much 
about  America's  greatness,  whereas,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  equal  terms,  the  European 
can  put  everything  that  we  accomplish  com- 
pletely in  the  shade.  Likewise  who  can  deny 
that  our  library  reports  are  garnished  with 
bounce  and  twaddle  and  blether.  All  that  one 
car.  do  is  to  express  surprise  to  find  that  he 
is  so  queer  and  horrid,  mild  deprecation  of 
too  severe  language,  apologies  for  our  brag- 
ging, bounce,  twaddle  and  blether,  and  regret 
that  the  European  has  not  been  provided  with 
funds  enough  to  put  everything  that  we  ac- 
complish in  the  shade.  We  might  perhaps 
pass  a  resolution  asking  Mr.  Carnegie  to  put 
the  British  in  a  position  to  put  us  in  the 
shade.  There  is  nothing  that  we  should  like 
better.  It  would  mean  a  lot  to  library  science. 

There  are,  however,  other  matters  which 
may  be  argued;  matters  of  fact  or  matters  of 
inference.  While  the  words  of  this  above 
resume  were  being  dictated,  and  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  discovery  that  it  costs  22 
cents  more  or  less  to  circulate  an  American 
book  was  being  transcribed  for  your  benefit, 
the  morning  mail  yielded  a  clipping  from  the 
Passaic  Daily  Herald.  This  opened  in  an 
interim  of  dictation,  stated  that  the  travelling 
libraries  of  New  Jersey  had  circulated  over 
90,000  books  during  the  past  year  at  the  cost 
of  i  J4  cents  each,  and  farther  stated  that  a 
legislative  committee  of  New  Jersey  has  de- 
cided that  this  was  so  extravagant  that  it  has 
recommended  that  the  appropriation  be  cut 
off !  What  would  the  New  Jersey  legislature 
do  to  a  nation  of  libraries  which  gloried  that 
it  only  cost  them  a  little  over  four  cents  a 


volume  to  circulate,  and  considered  this  a 
triumphant  proof  of  the  relative  extravagance 
of  American  libraries ! 

Now,  these  figures  are  obviously  taken 
from  the  latest  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Pub- 
lic Library  Commission,  and  being  technically 
somewhat  responsible  for  this  report,  the 
present  writer  turi>ed  to  it  with  some  anxiety 
to  see  what  other  bounce,  twaddle,  brag  or 
blether  it  might  contain,  and  was  startled  to 
find  that  his  own  taste  has  become  so  de- 
praved that  he  actually  did  approve  this  "in- 
flated report"  (of  eight  octavo  pages),  with 
its  "long  narrative  reports  about  nothing  in 
particular,"  and  it  actually  seems  to  him  a 
modest,  sensible  account  of  a  huge  amount 
of  work,  very  much  in  particular,  and  utterly 
free  from  anything  that  could  be  called  cant — 
let  alone  all  those  other  words !  Try  the 
Red  Book  for  yourselves  and  see. 

It  may,  of  course,  be  that  the  New  Jersey 
libraries  and  their  Commission  do  not  fairly 
present  American  libraries  and  are  as  much 
below  the  average  of  iniquity  as  the  World 
thinks;  but  a  Jersey  librarian  speaking  at  3 
meeting  in  Jersey  may  surely  venture  to  base 
observations  on  the  things  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar  — on  the  New  Jersey  libra- 
ries as  a  whole  and  on  his  own  library. 

The  Red  Book  will  therefore  be  used, 
without  further  apologies,  as  a  standard  by 
which  to  test  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the 
debatable  assertions  of  our  genial  British 
critic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  the 
Red  Book  does  give  a  real  average,  not  too 
exceptional  and  certainly  a  better  test  than 
any  three  or  30  examples  chosen  at  random 
or  on  any  ground  —  the  libraries  of  a  state 
of  more  than  two  million  inhabitants,  with 
182  circulating  about  7,000,000,  and  precisely 
the  same  number  of  volumes  per  head  of  pop- 
ulation (three)  that  are  given  to  the  typical 
American  libraries. 

Let  us  take  up  therefore  a  few  typical  mat- 
ters :  Take  the  matter  of  cataloging  ex- 
travagance, e.  g. 

According  to  the  Library  World  the  United 
States  cataloger  does  but  1500  per  annum; 
but  the  Red  Book  shows  that  at  the  Com- 
mission headquarters  3273  books  were  pre- 
pared for  circulation  last  year  and  if  the 
Library  World  statements  were  correct  as 
to  the  cost  of  such  work  in  America,  the 
total  salary  work  of  the  organizer  and  her 
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assistants  was  more  than  earned  by  this  fac- 
tor alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  handled 
besides,  the  798  travelling  libraries  with  cir- 
culation of  93,000  volumes,  gave  aid  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  205  libraries,  including  294 
personal  visits  and  32  addresses  and  a  vast 
variety  of  other  matters  which  we  dare  not 
mention  for  fear  of  blethering.  All  these 
may  be  counted  thrown  in  —  little  by- 
products which  are  clear  gain  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Here  is  a  net  profit  of  273 
volumes  on  this  single  count,  over  all  ex- 
penses in  all  lines  —  if  our  British  friend's 
figures  may  be  believed.  It  reminds  a  Uni- 
versity man  of  the  way  in  which  football 
is  able  to  carry  all  the  minor  sports. 

Again  the  World  alleges,  with  refined 
pride,  that  a  staff  of  12  in  an  English  library 
put  through  30,000  volumes  in  less  than  six 
months,  2500  each,  say  nearly  17  volumes 
each  per  day.  It  invites  us  to  compare  the 
American  library,  which  took  68  people  to 
do  something  less  than  this  in  double  the 
time.  Now,  in  this  present  speaker's  own 
library,  during  the  last  10  days,  a  staff  of  10, 
under  the  direction  of  the  new  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  Library  Association,  who  pre- 
sided at  your  meeting  last  night,  put  through 
from  beginning  to  end  1650  volumes,  of 
which  almost  1500  were  works  in  the  physical 
sciences,  largely  in  foreign  languages  and  by 
no  means  easy.  This  is  16.5  volumes  per 
day  each  —  almost  precisely  the  British  prize 
example,  and  by  no  means  the  best  record 
in  numbers  that  the  department  could  present 
—  simply  the  most  recent. 

Again  taking  the  expense  per  book  circu- 
lated. Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  expense 
of  those  circulated  by  travelling  libraries,  and 
of  course  the  local  library  cannot  show  any 
such  figures,  for  the  travelling  library  has 
proved  itself  the  most  economical  device  ever 
invented  for  the  diffusion  of  library  books. 
But  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Red  Book  shows 
no  sign  of  a  22  c.  cost  for  circulation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  bears  out  the  private  figures 
compiled  for  the  Commission  on  the  basis  of 
financial  information,  which  it  was  not  per- 
mitted to  publish,  and  showing  an  average 
cost  of  circulation  for  6,786,979  volumes  of 
less  than  4c.  a  volume,  as  against  22c.  al- 
leged and  against  over  4c.,  which  he  gives 
for  the  British  libraries.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered farther  in  these  figures,  always,  that 
the  World  alleges  that  we  pay  more  than 


twice  the   salary  of  the   average   British  li- 
brary. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  City"  libraries, 
with  their  heavier  expenses,  cannot  reach 
these  figures,  but  the  Red  Book  shows  that 
the  libraries  of  Passaic,  Jersey  City  and  East 
Orange  circulate  something  over  900,000  vol- 
umes on  a  total  income  of  less  than  $60,000, 
or  possibly  a  trifle  over  6  cents  as  against 
the  22  alleged.  It  is  true  even  that  a  few 
libraries  approximate  one-half  the  alleged 
cost;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
libraries  undertake  a  multitude  of  activities 
which  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  books 
circulated  and  are  not  represented  in  any 
such  way  in  the  average  British  library. 
They  are  those  blethering  missionaries. 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that  the  expenditure 
for  libraries  per  head  of  population  is  some- 
thing over  50  cents  in  America,  where  it  is 
something  less  than  16  cents  in  England. 
The  writer  has  chosen  American  libraries 
which  circulate  three  volumes  per  head  of 
population.  This  happens  to  be  just  the 
New  Jersey  circulation;  but  it  spends  instead 
of  50  cents  per  head,  not  more  than  15  cents, 
and  perhaps  less  than  12  cents,  as  compared 
with  the  more  than  15  cents  in  England, 
where  they  pay  only  half  our  salaries. 

It  is  od'd,  by  the  way,  that  the  World 
seems  to  take  pride  in  the  economy  through 
smaller  salaries  and  to  accuse  American  li- 
braries of  wanton  spending.  We,  at  Prince- 
ton, average  dangerously  below  the  American 
and  near  the  English  standard,  but  we  are 
not  proud  of  it. 

Turning  now  briefly  to  the  less  tangible 
but  no  less  serious  charges,  is  it  true  that 
our  ideals  have  gone  stale  and  that  America 
has  accomplished  nothing  new  for  20  years. 
Are  travelling  libraries,  state  library  commis- 
sions, the  Library  of  Congress  cards,  the 
library  schools  .(hi  the  main),  the  Cutter 
classification  and  the  inter-library  loan  noth- 
ing? With  all  respect  for  foreign  achieve- 
ments we  may  ask  how  have  these  as  a  whole 
been  matched'  abroad  in  this  time? 

It  is  true  that  the  inter-library  loan  in 
America  is  still  rather  in  its  infancy  and 
borrowed  from  the  splendid  continental  sys- 
tem of  loan  through  government  aid,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  libraries  that  they  have  contributed 
more  than  any  other  nation  to  making  prac- 
tical the  inter-library  loan  through  the  pub- 
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lication  of  joint  catalogs,  such  as  those  of 
periodicals  in  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York 
and  California. 

In  the  same  way  Mr.  Lane's  plan  of  an 
information  bureau  (see  L.  j.,  Nov.,  p.  429), 
is  borrowed  from  Berlin's  capital  contribution 
to  library  experiment,  but  his  plan  for  co- 
operative catalogs  and  that  for  a  lending  li- 
brary for  libraries  represents  a  real  advance 
on  their  methods  and  is  another  constructive 
contribution. 

However  it  may  be  about  loan  and  infor- 
mation service  in  general  to  ignore  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  as  a  contribution  to 
library  science  of  the  first  magnitude  is 
another  matter.  The  double  contribution 
which  this  makes  to  practical  economy  and 
usefulness  is  definite,  concrete,  susceptible 
of  the  clearest  demonstration  and  is  not  to 
be  rationally  denied'.  The  achievement  of 
the  Prussian  Joint-catalog,  and  the  Berlin 
essay  in  printed  cards  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared with  the  result  of  the  joint  printed 
cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Harvard 
and  the  John  Crerar,  now  to  be  consulted  in 
several  centers.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  libra- 
ry schools,  to  which  the  Library  World  lays 
all  the  seven  woes  of  American  libraries ; 
no  doubt  they  have  their  defects,  but  can  a 
reasonable  person  reasonably  maintain  that 
the  development  of  the  library  school  during 
the  last  20  years  has  not  been  a  valuable 
achievement  which  has  no  parallel  abroad. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  has  often  during 
the  past  10  years  had  the  pleasure  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  progressive  attitude  of 
European  librarians  and  warning  you  that 
your  technical  leadership  was  threatened. 
When  he  first  began  his  avowed  bibliographi- 
cal journeys  25  years  ago,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  American  methods  were  in  the 
lead.  It  became  more  and  more  evident  as 
the  years  went  on  that  the  foreign  librarians 
were  a  good  deal  on  the  alert,  appropriating 
what  was  best  in  our  methods  and  evolving 
new  ones.  The  Germans  were  a  little  slow 
in  starting,  but  made  up  for  it  in  bounds ; 
the  French  were  still  slower,  but  to-day  all 
the  continental  nations,  without  exception, 
unless  possibly  in  the  Slavic  lands,  with  which 
I  am  not  familiar,  are  alive.  It  was  a  real 
pleasure  during  last  year's  trip  to  unknown 
Spain  to  find  the  Library  at  Madrid  so  ade- 
quate and  progressive. 

We  have  always  been  free  to  confess  the 


leadership  of  Europe  in  almost  all  the  higher 
branches  of  library  science:  Bibliography, 
Palaeography,  all  the  historical  aspects,  the 
choice  and  use  of  books  for  scholarly  use, 
the  Seminar  method,  etc.  We  have  also  been 
glad  to  find  European  libraries  pressing  hard 
and  even  pressing  by  in  the  development  of 
the  stack  system,  showing  us  ingenious  prac- 
tical devices  and  teaching  us  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cellent points  in  technique. 

But  when  all  has  been  said'  there  are  still 
plenty  of  points  in  which  America  is  far 
from  being  hopelessly  distanced.  Leaving 
aside  England,  which  has  declared  so  un- 
equivocally for  herself,  it  may  fairly  be 
doubted  that  the  best  German,  French  and 
Italian  knowers  of  things  American  would 
care  to  claim  that  they  excelled  in  co-opera- 
tive cataloging,  library  schools,  or  even  actu- 
ally in  all  respects  in  library  architecture  or 
in  the  attitude  towards  time  of  opening, 
promptness  of  service,  general  readiness  to 
serve  and,  finally,  in  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  libraries  to  social  life  —  the  final  and 
highest  test,  "blether"  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Let  us  touch  briefly  and  gently  on  only 
two  of  these  points :  promptness  of  service 
and  the  attitude  of  readiness  to  serve. 

One  must  not  forget  that  it  is  not  so  very 
long  ago  since  we  too  had  librarians  who 
"stared  resentfully  at  intruders"  and  seemed 
to  pride  themselves  on  slowness  of  service 
but,  when  all  has  been  said,  there  is  still 
the  least  bit  in  the  American  claim  of  light- 
ning method.  There  are,  I  am  told,  still,  as 
I  often  used  to  find,  libraries  in  Europe  where 
it  is  necessary  to  put  a  slip  in  over  night  in 
order  that  the  serious  student  may  get  a  book 
even  for  reading-room  use,  next  day.  I  my- 
self found  this  last  time  places  where 
it  was  seriously  held  that  a  two  or  three 
hours'  interval  between  deposit  of  slip  and 
getting  of  the  book  was  none  too  much.  As 
a  librarian  I  have  seldom  had  occasion  to 
complain,  because  the  frank  and  generous 
special  facilities  which  have  almost  univer- 
sally been  given  to  one  in  the  profession 
have  helped,  but,  even  among  those  whose 
ideas  and  methods  are  most  advanced  and 
most  suggestive  in  many  directions,  it  was 
rare  to  find  one  who  fully  approached  the 
common  American  idea  of  continuous  open- 
ing from  early  morning  until  late  evening, 
with  immediate  service  at  all  times. 
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Again,  while  one  cannot  speak  too  cor- 
d'ially  or  gratefully  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  foreign  librarians  that 
one  meets  (what  a  fund  of  delightful  memo- 
ries the  thought  of  it  yields!)  and,  while 
many  British  librarians  that  I  have  known 
exemplify  the  fact  that  the  highest  type 
of  human  civilization  is  the  really  well-man- 
nered Englishman,  I  hope  it  will  not  seem  too 
great  a  reflection  on  European  librarians, 
who  in  general  I  admire  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually and  to  whom  I  am  under  very  great 
debts  of  obligation,  if  I  say  that  I  have  met 
in  European  libraries  more  often  than  in 
American  libraries  an  attitude  something  like 
that  of  an  Englishman  whom  I  once  met  in 
a  Belgian  railway  compartment.  It  was  at 
Brussels  and  I  had'  very  little  time  to  spare. 
As  every  other  compartment  of  the  train  was 
filled  full,  I  had  finally  to  ask  a  guard  to 
open  the  door  of  a  compartment  which  was 
closed  and  tightly  held  to  by  a  gentleman 
protruding  from  the  window  and  staring  too 
intently  into  the  heaven  to  notice  anybody 
upon  the  earth  hinting  for  entrance.  The 
man  and  his  wife  opposite  were  the  only 
occupants  of  the  compartment  and  kept  their 
seat  by  the  door  so,  I,  having  coat  and 
umbrella  in  one  hand  and  bag  or  box  in  the 
other,  in  stumbling  by  rather  stumbled  over 
them  and  dropped  an  apology  in  what  was  in- 
tended for  French.  The  man  answered  in 
what  I  understood  to  be  French ;  and  so 
when  I  was  fairly  seated  and  looked  up  only 
to  see  an  unmistakable  Englishman,  the  very 
John  Bull  as  portrayed  in  Punch,  I  smiled 
pleasantly.  The  man  replied  with  a  frowning 
but  permissive  and  inquiring  glance,  and  I 
exclaimed,  "I  am  smiling  to  think  that  we 
should  be  talking  French  to  one  another." 
He  stared'  and  remarked  after  the  merest 
pause,  "I  didn't  know  you  were  an  English- 
man, if  I  had  I  might  have  been  a  little 
more  civil." 

I  have  missed  my  point  in  this  paper  if 
it  seems  to  be  a  denial  of  the  Library  World's 
criticisms. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear :  Every  criti- 
cism doubtless  has  some  individual  ground 
—  it  is  the  generalizations  which  are  quite 
unfounded.  We  should  each  of  us  search 
his  own  heart  to  see  if  it  be  he  who 
lacks  in  economy,  or  energy,  or  wisdom  — 
or  charity. 


JOHN  HAY  LIBRARY  OF  BROWN  UNI- 
VERSITY, PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

IN  the  belief  that  progress  in  library  ar- 
chitecture demands  a  record  of  methods  and 
results  for  each  successive  problem,  these 
descriptions  of  the  John  Hay  Library  are 
contributed,  from  the  different  points  of  view 
of  the  library  expert,  the  librarian,  and  the 
architect. 

THE   GENERAL   PROBLEM 

Mr.  Carnegie  offered  $150,000  to  Brown 
University  for  a  new  library  building.  The 
corporation  decided  this  sum  to  be  insuffi- 
cient, and  raised  $150,000  more  through  sub- 
scriptions from  the  alumni  and  other  friends ; 
$50,000  of  this  was  set  aside  for  buying  land 
and  preparing  site,  leaving  $250,000  for  the 
building  proper.  A  prominent  site  was 
chosen  on  Prospect  street,  fronting  the  cam- 
pus to  the  east,  and  adjoining  and  extending 
westerly  down  College  street,  the  principal 
approach  from  the  city.  It  was  decided  to 
make  the  library  a  memorial  to  John  Hay, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  of 
Brown  University.  This  dedication  added  to 
previous  problems  a  need  for  especial  dig- 
nity and  beauty  in  the  building. 

The  librarian  of  the  university  was  entirely 
competent  to  plan  a  building.  Service  in 
four  libraries  had  given  him  a  large  experi- 
ence in  technical  requirements,  and  14  years 
at  Brown  University  had  familiarized  him 
with  local  problems.  He  had  the  construc- 
tive faculty,  and  was  sufficiently  well  known 
to  feel  sure  of  getting  advice  from  experi- 
enced librarians.  But  the  need  was  felt  of 
something  more  than  occasional  advice  from 
friends  whose  time  and  attention  were  fully 
absorbed  by  their  own  problems,  and  the 
library  building  committee  was  asked  to  em- 
ploy some  experienced  person  on  whom  he 
would  have  a  right  to  call  for  consultation 
through  every  process  of  planning.  At  his 
suggestion  the  committee  selected  the  writer 
of  this  article. 

The  committee  had  thought  of  having  an 
architectural  competition,  but  in  deference  to 
the  advice  of  the  librarian  and  his  adviser 
they  selected  an  architect  without  competi- 
tion, so  that  every  step  in  planning,  from  the 
outset,  could  be  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  architect,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
the  librarian. 

The  next  step  was  a  meeting  of  committee- 
architect,  librarian  and  adviser,  for  compari- 
son of  views,  and  definite  instructions.  In 
reply  to  a  question  the  architect  stated  his 
belief  that  the  floor  plans  and  arrangements 
of  rooms  should  be  studied  and  settled  be- 
fore the  exterior  features  were  considered. 
After  discussion,  the  committee  submitted 
the  preparation  of  tentative  plans  to  archi- 
tect, advisers  and  librarian,  prescribing  only 
that  the  building  should  be  dignified  and 
beautiful,  in  classical  style,  and  that  the  en- 
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tire  expense  of  the  building  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  appropriation  of  $250,000. 

It  was  decided  to  use  the  present  library 
building,  after  the  new  one  should  be  com- 
pleted, for  seminar  rooms  and  department 
libraries.  This  removed  from  consideration 
the  most  difficult  problem  in  planning  a  uni- 
versity library  (collocation  of  seminars  with 
stack,  service,  and  reading-room),  and  left 
all  of  the  new  building  for  library  features 
proper. 

Realizing  that  there  might  be  structural 
conditions  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  planning,  the  adviser  and  librarian  asked 
the  architect  if  there  were  any  features  de- 
manded by  the  site  and  the  memorial  motive. 
He  suggested  that  the  building  should  be 
rectangular,  not  high  in  proportion  to  its 
width,  with  the  main  entrance  midway  of 
the  Prospect  street  front  facing  the  campus, 
and  with  the  stack  at  the  rear. 

Accepting  these  general  features,  the  li- 
brarian and  his  adviser  formulated  the  re- 
quirements of  the  library,  and  gradually 
worked  out  the  correlation  of  rooms  and 
their  assignment  to  different  floors,  consult- 
ing the  architect  at  every  step  of  progress. 

The  main  floor  being  the  key  to  the  plan, 
its  possible  area  within  necessary  limits  of 
ccst  was  first  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
known  cost,  per  cubic  and  square  foot,  of 
other  libraries  recently  built.  When  the 
available  area  was  thus  ascertained,  experi- 
ments were  tried  as  to  making  the  second 
story  the  main  floor,  but  were  not  found 
workable.  The  first  story,  on  a  level  with 
the  street  at  the  campus  front,  was  taken  as 
the  main  floor.  As  the  architect  wished  to 
have  the  principal  entrance  at  the  centre  of 
this  front,  the  general  reading-room  was  as- 
signed to  the  other  street  front,  in  order  to 
give  it  the  largest  possible  area,  and  the  best 
light.  It  was  made  a  lofty  room  to  get  an 
architectural  effect  in  keeping  with  the  me- 
morial character  of  the  building.  Having 
secured  this  effect  for  his  interior,  the  archi- 
tect decided  that  he  could  get  an  adequate 
entrance  hall  with  less  than  600  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  thus  leaving  the  larger  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  building  for  administrative 
purposes.  The  stack  was  assigned  to  the 
rear,  separated,  by  a  court  open  at  one  end, 
from  the  rooms  at  the  right  of  the  entrance. 
The  court  thus  assured  good  light  for  the 
interior  of  the  building,  and  being  roofed  in 
on  the  lowest  floor,  provided  an  excellent  sort- 
ing room  and  bindery.  As  the  upper  stories 
would  be  comparatively  little  used,  there  was 
no  need  for  a  passenger  elevator.  Stairs  of 
moderate  width,  at  one  side  of  the  entrance 
hall,  were  sufficient  for  all  needs.  Different 
functions  of  a  college  library  were  provided 
for  on  the  upper  floors,  the  mezzanine,  in 
the  basement  (with  side  entrance  for  the 
staff)  and  in  the  sub-basement  allowed  by 
the  slope  of  the  site  toward  the  rear.  Every 


floor  of  the  stack  was  provided  with  seats  for 
readers  at  the  ends  of  alternate  ranges,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  special  students  in 
direct  touch  with  the  books  they  might  wi.=h 
to  use. 

By  direction  of  the  committee,  the  libra- 
rian and  his  adviser  visited  recently-built 
libraries  as  far  south  as  Washington,  as  far 
west  as  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  as  far  east  as  Bo\v- 
doin  College.  Fifty-three  libraries,  of  all 
types,  were  inspected.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  suggestions  came  from  non-collegiate 
types.  For  instance,  very  practical  ideas  as 
to  seats  and  tables  in  a  reading-room  were 
suggested  at  the  Law  School  Library  of 
Pennsylvania  University,  and  a  dozen  of  the 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  branch  libraries  yielded  an 
extremely  interesting  comparative  study  of 
arrangement  and  fixtures.  The  librarians  vis- 
ited were  cordially  helpful,  not  only  in  point- 
ing out  merits,  but  also  in  disclosing  faults 
in  their  buildings. 

After  three  months  of  constant  and  careful 
study,  and  sketching  of  many  successive  plans, 
a  provisional  arrangement  was  drawn  up 
for  every  floor.  The  architect  then,  and 
only  then,  began  his  studies  for  the  exterior, 
inviting  suggestions  as  he  progressed  from 
the  librarian  and  the  library  building  com- 
mittee. When  a  satisfactory  exterior  had 
been  worked  out  it  was  submitted  to  the 
committee,  and  after  some  modifications  to 
meet  natural  criticisms  was  accepted  by  the 
committee  and  college  corporation.  This 
process  of  evolution  consumed,  in  all,  six 
months  of  constant  co-operative  study. 

The  details  of  shelving,  seating,  furnishing, 
lighting,  and  mechanical  contrivances  are  to 
be  worked  out  as  the  building  progresses.  If 
the  appropriation  will  allow  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  with  electric  carriers,  to  connect 
the  new  building  with  the  seminar  rooms  and 
department  libraries  in  the  old  building,  an 
administrative  system  can  be  perfected  which 
will  ensure  prompt  and  thorough  service  with 
a  comparatively  small  staff,  and  make  the 
John  Hay  Library,  in  many  points,  the  best 
library  building  in  any  American  university, 
thus  reaching  (as  every  new  library  should 
do)  the  high-water  mark  of  library  science 
up  to  the  date  of  its  construction. 

CHARLES  C.  SOULE. 

THE   LIBRARY    PROBLEM 

The  problem  in  the  John  Hay  Library  was 
to  provide  accommodations  for  about  200 
readers,  300,000  volumes,  rooms  for  various 
special  libraries,  for  study,  and  for  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  administration.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  rooms  will  indicate 
how  these  demands  have  been  met : 

The  basement  will  contain  four  rooms,  all 
of  generous  size;  an  unpacking  room,  an  as- 
sorting room,  a  bindery,  a  janitor's  room,  and 
a  storage  space  for  boxes,  etc.,  besides  the 
lowest  floor  of  the  stack. 
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The  ground  floor  connects  with  the  second 
and  third  floors  of  the  stack  and  contains  an 
interior  stack  for  duplicates.  The  western 
end  and  half  the  south  side  are  given  up  to 
a  large  unassigned  room.  Beyond  the  staff 
entrance  are  a  room  for  pamphlets,  of  which 
the  library  contains  a  large  collection ;  two 
rest  and  locker  rooms  for  the  men  and  women 
of  the  staff,  and,  directly  under  the  main  en- 
trance, a  fire-proof  vault.  Beyond  this  in  the 
north  wing  are  a  store  room,  toilet  rooms, 
and  a  large  room  for  the  graduate  records 
and  archives.  In  the  center  of  the  building, 
overlooking  the  court,  above  the  assorting 
room  and  below  the  catalogers'  room,  are  the 
typewriter  room  and  the  accession  room. 

On  the  first  floor  at  the  left  of  the  vestibule 
is  the  reading-room,  which  extends  49  feet 
on  Prospect  street  and  99  feet  on  College 
street.  It  is  28  feet  in  height,  and  is  lighted 
by  high  windows  which  leave  space  for  book- 
cases around  the  wall.  It  has  seats  — 180  in 
all,  two  at  a  desk,  arranged  so  that  every 
reader  has  the  light  over  his  left  shoulder 
and  sits  next  to  an  aisle ;  and  no  reader  faces 
another.  This  room  contains  also  the.  loan 
desk,  the  desk  of  the  reference  librarian,  and 
the  catalog.  On  the  wall-shelves  will  be 
placed  the  reference  books,  the  books  re- 
served for  the  use  of  classes,  the  current  pe- 
riodicals, and  several  thousand  volumes  of 
general  literature,  the  aim  being  to  confine  all 
movement  as  much  as  possible  to  the  front 
of  the  room.  Off  the  reading  room  on  the 
north  is  the  fourth  floor  of  the  stack,  which 
is  expected  to  contain  the  college  library 
proper,  a  collection  of  some  25,000  volumes, 
specially  selected  for  the  use  of  undergrad- 
uates. Adjoining  the  stack  and  connecting 
with  the  reading  room  is  the  large,  high,  and 
well-lighted  cataloging  room,  fronting  on  the 
court,  with  the  catalog  trays  accessible  both 
from  this  room  and  the  reading  room.  On 
the  right  of  the  vestibule  are  the  public  stairs, 
with  the  men's  and  women's  coat  rooms  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  two  rooms  for  the  librarian,  one 
public  and  the  other  private. 

The  mezzanine  floor  contains  a  large  and 
handsome  monumental  room  for  the  famous 
Harris  collection  of  American  poetry,  with 
a  smaller  room  adjoining  it  containing  a  two- 
story  stack,  a  rare-book  room,  in  which  sliding 
book-cases  witt  be  employed,  and  a  large 
study  room,  with  shelving  for  continuations, 
over  the  catalog  room  and  lighted  from  the 
court.  On  this  floor  will  be  two  balconies 
overlooking  the  reading  room,  one  from  the 
hall  and  one  from  the  sixth  floor  of  the  stack. 
The  second  or  top  floor  is  devoted  to  spe- 
cial collections  and  study  rooms.  From  it 
opens  the  seventh  floor  of  the  stack.  Here 
is  a  large  room  and  a  study  room  in  each 
case  for  the  Rider  collection  of  Rhode  Island 
history  and  the  Wheaton  collection  of  in- 
ternational law,  a  large  unassigned  room,  a 


map  room,  three  rooms  for  art  folios  and 
other  art  volumes,  and  three  study  rooms 
overlooking  the  court,  besides  a  large  interior 
exhibition  room  lighted  from  above. 

The  stock  will  contain  250,000  volumes,  in 
addition  to  50,000  volumes  shelved  in  other 
parts  of  the  library.  It  has  eight  floors,  each 
7*/2  feet  high,  58  feet  7  inches  long,  and  31 
feet  wide.  There  are  12  double  ranges  of 
stack  on  each  floor,  each  24  feet  long  and  16 
inches  wide,  except  the  last,  which  is  15  feet 
by  24  inches.  At  the  western  end  of  every 
alternate  range  are  a  seat  and  a  reading  shelf, 
six  on  a  floor,  48  in  all.  The  floors  of  the 
stack  are  connected  by  two  stairways,  a 
freight  elevator,  and  a  book-lift,  the  last 
connecting  with  the  catalogers'  room  and  the 
other  administration  rooms  above  and  below 
it.  The  stack  is  of  steel,  of  the  bracket  type, 
and  will  be  built  by  the  Library  Bureau. 

Pneumatic  cleaning  will  be  installed 
throughout  the  building. 

The  department  libraries  not  connected 
with  the  outside  laboratories  will  be  accom- 
modated in  the  old  building;  and,  if  the  latter 
is  made  to  communicate  with  the  new,  will 
thus  make  available  to  readers  in  either  build- 
ing the  resources  of  the  other,  while  the  li- 
brary proper  will  be  relieved  of  the  noise 
connected  with  the  coming  and  going  of  sem- 
inary classes. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  economy  of 
space  the  problem  of  convenience  of  admin- 
istration had  to  be  worked  out.  In  an  ideal 
solution,  which  at  best  can  only  be  approx- 
imated, the  building  would  accommodate  the 
greatest  number  of  readers  and  books  com- 
patible with  comfort,  and  could  be  adminis- 
trated by  the  smallest  force  on  the  lowest 
scale  of  necessary  expenditure  for  salaries. 
The  character  of  the  site  and  the  fireproof 
and  monumental  character  of  the  building 
fixed  the  limits  of  size  possible  under  the 
appropriation.  Out  of  the  cubical  space  actually 
provided,  the  reading  room  and  the  stack 
called  for  the  largest  units  of  bulk.  The  re- 
maining requirements,  of  special  libraries  and 
administration,  could  be  satisfied  by  smaller 
rooms  variously  disposed  about  the  building. 
The  relatively  infrequent  use  made  of  the 
special  libraries  made  it  possible  to  place 
them  without  inconvenience  on  the  upper 
floors.  The  rooms  of  the  librarian  were  pur- 
posely placed  away  from  the  main  line  of 
travel  in  order  not  to  invite  casual  visitors. 
In  the  reading  room  itself  the  movement  of 
readers  in  returning  and  borrowing  books,  in 
consulting  the  catalog,  the  reference  libra- 
rian, the  reference  books,  or  the  current  pe- 
riodicals, and  in  going  into  the  stack,  is  con- 
fined to  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  room. 
The  catalog  is  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible 
from  both  the  reading  room  and  the  cata- 
logers' room.  The  latter  room  is  made  the 
key  to  the  administrative  portion  of  the 
building  by  being  placed  midway  of  a  vertical 
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series  of  connecting  rooms  in  the  center  of 
the  building,  all  of  them  lighted  from  the 
court.  In  the  lowest  room  the  books  are  as- 
sorted after  being  unpacked,  in  the  next  ac- 
cessioned, and  in  the  third  cataloged ;  the 
room  above,  which  will  be  used  for  contin- 
uations, may  be  made  an  extension  of  the 
catalogers'  room,  and  on  the  top  floor  is  a 
similar  space,  at  present  intended  for  study 
rooms,  which  can  if  necessary  be  devoted  to 
administration.  All  these  floors  are  con- 
nected by  stairs  and  a  book-lift,  the  latter 
opening  also  on  the  stack.  The  bindery  joins 
the  assorting  room  in  the  basement,  and  the 
typewriter  room  is  placed  next  to  the  acces- 
sion room,  immediately  under  the  catalogers' 
room.  The  loan  desk  connects  directly  with 
the  catalcgers'  room,  from  which  it  can  be 
served  in  case  of  need,  and  in  the  passage  is 
the  switchboard  of  the  outside  telephone  con- 
necting with  different  parts  of  the  library. 
The  work  of  the  library  is  thus  grouped 
around  a  vertical  axis,  which  cuts  the  plane 
of  greatest  public  use  of  the  building  just 
where  that  use  is  centered,  at  the  loan  desk ; 
at  the  same  time  these  administrative  rooms 
are  entirely  shut  off  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
public. 

If  the  success  of  the  building  shall  equal 
its  promise,  it  will  be  due  mainly  to  two 
causes,  first  to  the  fact  that  the  building  com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  recognized  that  the 
interior  of  the  building  was  a  librarian's 
problem  and  practically  turned  it  over  to 
their  librarian  and  his  professional  adviser, 
Mr.  Charles  C.  Soule,  whom  they  called  in 
at  the  librarian's  earnest  request  to  serve  in 
this  capacity.  It  will  be  due  secondly  ro  their 
decision  to  choose  an  architect  outright  with- 
out a  competition.  This  made  the  architect  a 
co-worker  from  the  start  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  library  side  of  the  problem  in- 
stead of  a  champion  of  plans  to  which  he  had 
committed  himself  beforehand.  Perhaps 
there  should  be  mentioned  a  third  cause,  the 
extremely  wise  choice  both  of  the  library  ex- 
pert and  the  architect.  Arduous  as  the  work 
was  during  the  six  months  of  planning,  it 
was  done  so  agreeably  and  with  such  an  en- 
tire absence  of  friction  that  the  librarian 
could  wish  himself  no  pleasanter  task  than  to 
do  it  all  over  again  with  the  same  associates. 
H.  L.  KOOPMAN. 

THE   ARCHITECTURAL    PROBLEM 

For  the  John  Hay  Library  building  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  money  was  available,  and 
the  problem  presented  was  how  to  obtain  for 
the  sum  a  building  convenient  and  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  University,  with  the  most 
modern  facilities  combined  with  a  dignified 
and  appropriate  design.  In  determining 
upon  the  plan  the  University  Building  Com- 
mitee  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  library  expert  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  a  university  li- 


brary, and  who  had  made  it  a  study  from  the 
point  of  economy  and  convenience  in  adminis- 
tration, and  was  not  biased  by  any  local  and 
preordained  system  which  might  not  be  the 
best  obtainable. 

The  architect  found  a  most  harmonious 
combination  of  talent  to  help  him  in  his  work 
of  laying  out  the  plan.  The  expert  and  the 
librarian,  having  foreseen  the  difficulties,  were 
able  to  advise  and  help  him  in  the  relation 
of  the  rooms  and  their  uses,  methods  of  ser- 
vice and  communication,  and  in  deciding  what 
was  practical  and  what  unnecessary.  Their 
information  was  the  result  of  visiting  and 
analyzing  all  the  most  modern  libraries,  and 
they  were  ready  and  equipped  to  say  what 
they  wanted  and  what  they  did  not  want  for 
proper  administration.  The  character  and 
spacing  of  the  reading  tables  and  the  room 
allotted  to  each  reader,  the  dimensions  of 
the  stacks  and  aisles,  are  problems  open  to  as 
many  solutions  as  there  are  librarians.  They 
were  studied  most  carefully  and  a  new  sys- 
tem and  spacing  of  reading  tables  were  de- 
vised which  have  many  advantages  for  a 
university  library. 

In  the  style  of  the  exterior  it  seemed  to 
the  architect  that  some  feeling  of  the  origin 
and  inspiration  of  our  civilization  should  be 
manifested,  and  that  cur  older  seats  of  uni- 
versity training  should  reflect  our  colonial 
and  English  traditions  rather  than  the  mod- 
ern and  French  school  which  has  had  such 
an  influence  on  the  younger  generation  of 
architects  of  to-day. 

The  library  will  be  built  of  white  marble 
with  marble  terraces  which  form  a  level  base 
taking  up  the  slope  of  the  streets.  In  style 
it  is  Georgian,  which  corresponds  to  the  col- 
onial work  in  America,  and  is  simple,  re- 
served and  dignified  in  its  feeling. 

The  entrance  hall  is  colonial,  in  white 
paint  and  delicate  detail,  with  the  idea  of  em- 
phasizing the  size  of  the  main  reading  room, 
which  is  on  the  left  as  one  enters.  The  latter 
room  is  lighted  by  high  windows  with  book- 
cases running  around  the  room  under  the 
windows.  Each  reader  has  half  of  an  ample 
desk  with  plenty  of  room  for  books  of  refer- 
ence. 

In  the  upper  floors  are  separate  rooms  for 
special  collections,  and  in  the  stories  below 
the  main  reading  room  are  administration 
rooms,  which  are  well  lighted  owing  to  the 
falling  of  the  ground.  It  was  insisted  from 
the  outset  that  the  library  should  be  planned 
with  a  chance  to  grow,  and  pains  have  been 
taken  so  to  plan  it  that  the  utmost  latitude 
shall  be  given  to  those  coming  after  us  to 
add  to  the  building  as  they  may  deem  best. 
CHARLES  A.  COOLIDGE. 

SUMMARY   OF    PRINCIPAL    STATISTICS 

Length  of  front,  on  Prospect  street,  121 
feet  8  inches ;  width,  on  College  street,  103 
feet  10  inches;  number  of  square  feet,  exclu- 
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sive  of  court,  10,700;  height  from  sidewalk 
grade,  upper  corner,  56  feet  6  inches,  lower 
corner,  76  feet ;  material,  marble ;  style,  Eng- 
lish Renaissance. 

Main  floor:  Reading  room,  99  feet  by  47 
feet  8  inches,  28  feet  5  inches  high,  seating 
180  readers  ;  catalogers'  room,  34  feet  9  inches 
by  20  feet  8  inches,  13  feet  6  inches  high ;  two 
rooms  for  the  librarian  and  two  coat  rooms. 

Mezzanine  floor:  Harris  room,  48  feet  2 
inches  by  17  feet  17  inches,  18  feet  4  inches 
high,  with  two-story  stack,  19  feet  4  inches 
by  12  feet  2  inches ;  rare  book  room  and  large 
study  room. 

Top  floor:  Exhibition  room,  61  feet  by  29 
feet  6  inches;  map  room;  three  rooms  each 
for  the  Fine  Arts,  Wheaton  and  Rider  col- 
lections; three  study  rooms,  and  unassigned 
room. 

Ground  floor:  Archives  room,  fireproof 
vault,  rooms  for  pamphlets,  accessioning,  and 
typewriting,  locker  and  rest  rooms  for  staff, 
and  large  unassigned  room. 

Basement:  Rooms  for  janitor,  unpacking, 
assorting,  and  room  for  bindery  or  storage, 
35  feet  by  33  feet  6  inches. 

Stack:  Eight  floors,  each  58  feet  7  inches 
by  31  feet;  capacity  250,000  volumes.  Two 
sets  of  stairs,  book-lift,  and  freight  elevator 
connect  all  stack  floors. 

Architects,  Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge. 

Builders,  Norcross  Brothers  Co. 

Contract  for  lighting,  Lord  Electric  Co. 

Contract  for  heating,  Buerkel  &  Co. 

Contract  for  stack.  Library  Bureau. 

Cost  of  building,  $250,000;  of  site.  $50,000. 


THE  QUEENS   BOROUGH   PUBLIC  LI- 
BRARY: A  SKETCH  OF  ITS 
DEVELOPMENT 

THE  library  has  had  three  names  —  the 
Long  Island  City  Public  Library,  reporting 
its  circulation  in  thousands ;  the  Queens  Bor- 
ough Library,  with  a  final  report  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  Queens  Borough  Public 
Library,  with  an  initial  report  of  a  half  mil- 
lion. By  this  progression  no  further  change 
is  expected  until  a  half  billion  is  circulated, 
and  who  shall  say  how  soon  or  late  that  will 
be  accomplished.  Co-extensively  in  time  the 
organization  has  taken  three  forms : 

First  —  Independent  libraries1  scattered 
throughout  the  borough. 

Second  —  City  department. 

Third  —  Private  (semi-public)  corporation. 

While  the  Long  Island  City  Public  Library 
was  by  far  the  largest  and  the  best  organized 
of  the  small  borough  libraries,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  oldest,  nor  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting. The  Flushing  and  Steinway  libra- 
ries were  much  older,  and  the  founding  of 
some  of  the  others  more  full  of  enthusiasm. 
Still  the  fact  that  this  library  took  the  name 
of  the  Queens  Borough  Library  and  became 


a  city  department  a  year  before  the  other 
libraries  consolidated  with  it,  makes  its  his- 
tory actually  the  first  period  of  the  history 
of  the  existing  Queens  Borough  Public 
Library. 

In  the  autumn  of  1895  Dr.  Walter  G.  Frey 
and  Mr.  George  E.  Clay,  residents  of  Long 
Island  City,  became  interested  in  the  idea  of 
a  public  library  for  that  place.  A  large  num- 
ber of  books,  consisting  of  the  stock  of  three 
circulating  subscription  libraries,  had  been 
purchased  at  different  times  by  another  resi- 
dent of  the  city,  Mr.  William  Nelson.  They 
were  gathered  in  one  collection  and  stored  — 
had  been  stored  for  several  years.  They  were 
offered  by  him  to  any  person  or  association 
who  would  use  them  for  a  public  library,  but 
he  would  not  give  them  to  any  library  not 
freely  open  to  all  classes. 

Dr.  Frey  heard  of  this  collection  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  project  of  establishing 
such  a  free  library  in  the  city  at  once,  in  order 
to  secure  these  books  before  they  were  de- 
stroyed or  scattered.  He  accordingly  in- 
quired as  to  the  proper  steps  to  take,  and  nat- 
urally gravitated  into  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Eastman,  and  the  way  was  made  clear. 
The  mayor  of  Long  Island  City  was  then  Mr. 
Horatio  Sanford ;  he  lent  a  favorable  ear  to 
Dr.  Frey,  and  after  some  consultation  and 
consideration  the  city  fathers  appropriated  a 
sum  of  $3000  for  the  year  1896,  to  be  used 
for  the  conduct  and  maintenance  of  a  free 
public  library,  under  the  name  of  the  Long 
Island  City  Public  Library.  A  charter  was 
obtained  from  the  regents  under  date  of 
March  19,  1896,  and  five  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed —  Dr.  Frey  and  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Bleck- 
wen,  the  Rev.  William  H.  Weeks,  and  Mr. 
Winthrop  Turney,  all  of  Long  Island  City. 

Two  stores  were  hired  on  Jackson  avenue, 
connected  by  an  eight-foot  archway  at  the 
rear,  and  the  books  were  brought  from  dusty 
storage  and  piled  in  the  middle  of  one  room, 
a  mound  of  4000  volumes,  tied  up  in  bundles 
with  string,  which  had  cut  into  the  books 
and  had,  through  damp  and  heat  and  time, 
hardened  to  the  consistency  of  wire. 

The  next  question  was  the  election  of  a  li- 
brarian. The  trustees  took  counsel  among 
themselves,  and  three  were  appointed,  the 
idea  being  to  let  them  all  set  to  work,  the 
most  promising  one  to  be  eventually  ap- 
pointed librarian.  Mr.  Eastman  came  and 
shook  his  head  and  went.  The  more  we 
talked  to  him  the  less  delighted  he  appeared 
and  the  more  puzzled  and  forlorn  we  felt,  not 
understanding  why  he  was  not  as  well  pleased 
as  ourselves  with  our  librarianship. 

Shall  I  tell  you  of  some  early  experiences 
of  untrained  librarians?  We  were  ushered 
into  the  big,  bare  room  with  the  pile  of  dusty 
books.  There  was  a  little  stand,  with  ink 
bottle  and  pen,  and  a  chair  or  two,  that  was 
all.  No  one  knowing  that  there  was  a  public 
library  in  New  York,  a  letter  had  been  writ- 
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ten  to  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  asking  for 
some  book  on  library  science.  A  kind  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Hild,  telling  of  Cut- 
ter's Rules,  the  Papers  prepared  for  the 
World's  Library  Congress,  and  others,  and 
they  were  obtained  from  Washington.  One 
librarian  began  to  accession,  while  the  other 
two  labelled  and  book-plated  —  but  when  one 
has  to  pile  all  books  accessioned  in  the  corner 
and  keep  pushing  away  those  not  yet  acces- 
sioned, and  they  fall  over  every  once  in  a 
while  on  top  of  the  books  already  entered, 
it  is  unsatisfactory  work.  Presently  Miss 
Draper  came  to  the  rescue,  undertaking  the 
organization,  and  by  that  time  our  shelves 
and  tables  were  delivered  and  we  settled 
down  to  work. 

The  placing  of  the  first  order  for  books 
was  a  tremendous  event.  We  spent  $146 
and  sent  lists  to  several  booksellers  for  esti- 
mates, and  the  getting  out  of  those  lists  was 
a  never-to-be-forgotten  experience.  Seme 
kind,  or  perhaps  cruel,  friend  had  given 
us  a  hectograph,  which  is  a  pan  of  jelly,  hard 
if  it  is  a  good  one,  and  soft  and  sticky  if  not. 
Ours  was  soft  and  sticky.  In  theory  it  was 
so  easy  to  work  that  we  gave  the  task  to  her 
whom  the  boys  later  on  called  the  "littlest 
one,"  and  she  took  the  pan,  the  list,  the  paper 
and  the  ink  into  the  other  room  and  began 
her  work.  She  was  very  pretty,  fair  haired 
and  blue  eyed,  and  dressed  in  white. 
After  several  hours  of  quiet  work  some 
one  stirred,  and  Miss  Draper  said,  "I 
wonder  how  she  is  getting  on,"  and  at  the 
word  the  "littlest  one"  appeared  in  the  arch- 
way. Eyes  shining,  hands  outstretched, 
smeared  from  head  to  foot,  and  dyed  to  the 
elbows  in  violet  ink,  she  stood  triumphantly 
waving  one  copy.  She  couldn't  understand 
our  burst  of  laughter  until  she  looked  in  the 
glass.  And  what  would  librarians  think  if  I 
told  how  we  attempted  an  alphabetic  list  by 
cutting  up  typewritten  pages  set  solid  and 
trying  to  file  the  long  snaky  slips.  We  gave 
it  up,  life  was  too  short.  But  all  this  was 
once  upon  a  time,  years  and  years  ago. 

During  the  progress  of  the  organization, 
before  the  library  was  opened  in  August, 
1896,  we  were  encouraged  by  tales  of  pre- 
vious attempts  to  open  libraries,  and  the  va- 
rious methods  of  the  "gangs"  described  by 
which  the  libraries  had  been  forced  to  close. 
We  did  have  our  troubles,  but  they  were 
short.  Looking  backward  we  recall  our  nick- 
names—  the  "tall  one,"  the  "fat  one,"  and 
the  "littlest  one."  The  "tall  one"  received 
besides,  half  in  wrath  and  half  in  love,  the 
name  of  "Sugar-paste,"  because  she  inveigled 
the  bad  boys  outside  the  door  before  they 
realized  that  they  had  been  "put  out."  Also 
they  embarrassed  us  by  disconcerting  songs 
and  inquiries  from  the  curb  such  as  "Sweet 
Rosie  O'Grady"  and  "Who's  behind  the  bar 
to-night?"  And  when  the  darkness  fell,  how 


terrible  to  see  them  coming  from  their  haunts, 
as  Victor  Hugo  describes,  gaunt  and  ragged 
and  bad,  with  hard  faces  and  furtive  eyes,  full 
of  the  intent  to  harm ;  and  to  meet  them  with 
the  right  look,  to  see  them  change  beneath  it, 
the  hard  lines  fading  out  and  the  tense  mus- 
cles relaxing,  what  relief  to  find'  them  after 
all  only  boys,  little  boy,  sometimes  dear  little 
boys,  with  merry  blue  eyes  and  laughing  lips. 
It  was  to  feel  like  the  lady  in  Scott's  ballad  — 

"She  kissed   him  once,   she  kissed  him   twice, 

That   lady   was   so   brave; 
The  fouler  grew   his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  the   cave. 
"She   kissed  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold; 

He  rose  beneath  her  hand 
The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  wold  — 
Her   brother,    Ethan    Brand." 

On  the  whole,  the  most  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions may  be  smiled  over  now. 

The  next  year,  1897,  the  library  received  a 
gift  of  the  free  circulating  library  in  Stein- 
way,  containing  about  4000  volumes,  ab.uit 
half  of  them  German.  This  was  supposed  to 
be  classified  under  the  Dewey  ^ystem.  but  on 
examination  the  books  were  found  to  be 
rather  fairly  collected  under  history,  biog- 
raphy and  literature,  but  the  scientific  books 
jumbled  and  all  the  rest  under  a  new  class, 
called  "didactical."  So  the  work  was  all  to 
do.  Even  now  we  sometimes  long  for  that 
class  "didactical."  It  must  certainly  have 
been  a  time-saver. 

The  following  year  our  first  new  branch  at 
Astoria  was  opened,  and  we  thought  the  li- 
brary full-fledged.  About  this  time,  two 
years  after  the  first  opening,  Mr.  Eastman 
paid  us  a  visit.  He  examined  every  record 
and  method  in  use,  traced  up  books,  com- 
pared reports,  and  the  librarian  was  delighted 
to  think  that  on  this  visit  Mr.  Eastman  really 
noticed  the  library.  He  went  to  Steinway 
and  to  Astoria  branches  and  did  the  same 
thing  there,  and  then  said  kind  things  to  us 
all,  and  we  were  happy :  and  about  five  years 
later,  after  we  had  absorbed  four  or  five 
libraries  in  all  stages  of  development,  and 
overhauled  them,  it  dawned  upon  us  just 
what  Mr.  Eastman  was  doing  that  day,  and 
then  we  felt  happier  still. 

While  this  development  was  taking  place  in 
Long  Island  City,  a  similar  interest  in  public 
libraries  was  expressing  itself  in  other  parts 
of  the  borough,  then  the  County  of  Queens. 
At  Ozone  Park  a  library  was  organized  by 
the  Woman's  League  early  in  1896.  In  1897  an 
association  was  formed  known  as  the  Ozone 
Park  Free  Circulating  Library,  in  which 
every  interested  person  paid  $i  and  became 
an  annual  member.  The  Odd  Fellows  Lodge 
of  Woodhaven  loaned  250  books,  and  in  all 
they  gathered  together  about  500  volumes. 

At  Hollis  a  library  was  organized  in  1896, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
under  the  direction  of  five  trustees.  In  1897 
a  charter  was  applied  for  and  granted  by  the 
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regents,  there  being  then  seven  trustees,  two 
of  whom  were  women.  The  collection  of 
books  numbered  about  800  volumes,  and  later 
at  the  date  of  consolidation,  3000.  The  li- 
brary received  an  appropriation  from  New 
York  City  in  1899. 

At  Queens  the  nucleus  of  the  library  was 
a  donation  of  books  from  the  Shakespeare 
Club  of  that  place  in  the  year  1896.  The  club 
met  all  expenses  for  three  years  until  1899, 
when  a  meeting  was  called  to  consider  a 
proposition  to  establish  a  free  library  at 
Queens.  Thirty-four  out  of  the  37  attending 
agreed  to  subscribe  $i  yearly,  and  in  addition 
14  of  them  agreed  to  pay  $5  extra  yearly, 
and  10  agreed  to  pay  $3  extra  yearly.  The 
club  donated  $50,  and  $40  was  donated  by 
other  interested  persons.  There  were  12 
trustees,  three  of  them  women.  Rooms 
were  offered  rent  free  by  the  Queens 
Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  The  librarian  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $75  per  annum  and  the 
janitor  $100  yearly.  Thus  began  the  'Queens 
free  library  in  May,  1899,  with  a  membership 
of  113  persons.  Money  was  raised  by  enter- 
tainments and  books  were  added  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Richmond  Hill,  though  it  did  not  make  so 
early  a  beginning  as  the  other  places  men- 
tioned, was  perhaps  more  active  when  it  did 
begin.  The  library  was  founded  in  1899  by 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  an  organization 
of  women,  which  assumed  all  expenses. 
About  looo  volumes  were  donated,  chiefly  by 
the  club  members.  "The  library  committee," 
to  quote  from  a  local  report,  "with  their 
earnest  and  faithful  chairman,  proved  effi- 
cient and  untiring  workers  in  preparing  the 
books  for  circulation.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
1899,  the  library  was  opened  with  1000  books 
on  the  shelves.  The  circulation  for  that  day 
was  158  volumes.  The  open  shelf  system  was 
adopted,  and  has  been  more  than  satisfactory 
to  borrowers  and  librarian.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  upon  application  to  the  Board  of 
Regents,  a  provisional  charter  was  granted." 
There  were  10  trustees,  five  of  them  women. 
The  library  was  very  popular,  new  books 
were  added  and  an  assistant  librarian  was 
appointed  in  1900.  Small  appropriations  were 
received  from  Albany  and  from  New  York 
City  for  maintenance  and  for  the  purchase  of 
books. 

These  were  all  new  libraries,  except  Stein- 
way.  There  were  two  other  libraries  in  the 
borough  of  much  older  date  than  these  which 
will  be  spoken  of  later  on.  It  was  practically 
the  consolidation  of  these  libraries  which 
formed  the  'Queens  Borough  Library. 

A  summary  of  the  situation  existing  in 
1899  and  1900,  written  at  the  time  by  Dr. 
Mar,  then  trustee  of  the  Richmond  Hill  Free 
Library,  and  now  president  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees,  presents  the  conditions  then  exist- 
ing very  clearly.  "The  Queens  Borough  Li- 
brary is  the  outgrowth  of  the  consolidation 


of  the  County  of  Qlieens  into  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  and  the  consequent  control  of  ap- 
propriations by  the  Board  of  Estimate  of 
New  York  City.  It  was  found  that  the  Board 
of  Estimate  preferred  to  deal  with  one  li- 
brary board  in  making  appropriations  under 
the  library  law  rather  than  with  several.  It 
seemed  probable  at  the  same  time  that  greater 
economy  and  a  more  effective  administration 
of  the  several  libraries  might  be  obtained  if 
they  could  be  united  under  one  management. 
It  was  found  that  more  liberal  appropriations 
could  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  libra- 
ries if  they  should  be  owned  by  the  city  and 
administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  city. 

"Under  these  circumstances  a  number  of 
conferences  were  held  in  the  early  summer 
of  1899  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  such  a 
consolidation.  Matters  were  brought  to  a 
crisis  in  the  fall  by  the  application  of  the 
Long  Island  City  Public  Library  to  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  amend  their  charter  by  changing  the 
name  to  the  Queens  Borough  Library  and 
making  the  number  of  trustees  15  instead  of 
five,  the  trustees  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  It  was  hoped  by  this  plan  that  appro- 
priations might  be  obtained  which  would  per- 
mit the  inauguration  of  the  new  plan  at  once. 
Although  the  charter  was  amended  and  the 
new  trustees  appointed  the  appropriations 
were  insufficient  to  admit  of  any  extension  of 
the  work  during  1900. 

"During  1900,  therefore,  the  Queens  Bor- 
ough Library  consisted  only  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  former  Long  Island  City 
Public  Library,  the  Nelson,  'the  Steinway  and 
the  Astoria  branches  of  the  Queens  Borough 
Library.  As  a  result  of  agreements  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Richmond  Hill  Free  Library, 
the  Hollis  Public  Library,  the  'Queens  Free 
Library,  and  the  Ozone  Park  Free  Circulating 
Library,  these  libraries  became  branches  of 
the  Queens  Borough  Library  on  Jan.  I,  1901." 

So.  Dr.  Mar  describes  the  consolidation  of 
libraries  in  the  Borough  of  Queens.  The 
year  1901  was  a  strenuous  one  in  the  history 
of  the  library.  The  three  libraries  in  Long 
Island  City  were  fully  organized  and  running 
smoothly  when  the  problem  arose  of  absorb- 
ing four  new  branches,  three  of  them  having 
each  an  accession  book,  all  with  different  and 
inadequate  charging  systems,  Hollis  with  an 
author  list.  Queens  with  an  unalphabeted  list 
in  a  blank  book,  Ozone  Park  with  no  records 
and  Richmond  Hill  supposedly  cataloged  and^ 
shelf-listed. 

With  the  libraries  came  the  librarians,  all 
quite  untrained  and  contented  wit ]  ait  any 
idea  of  library  method,  or  of  any  need  for  it. 
The  entire  staff  at  this  time  consisted  of  10 
librarians,  including  the  four  in  charge  of  the 
new  branches,  one  boy  and  one  girl.  There 
were  seven  branches  to  administer.  The  first 
step  was  the  formation  of  a  class  of  libra- 
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rians-in-charge,  which  met  weekly  under  the 
direction  of  the  librarian.  No  time  was  spent 
on  the  ornaments  of  library  science.  The 
system  was  rather  that  of  Do-the-boys  Hall  — 
"Learn  to  accession  —  go  do  it."  It  was  a 
year  of  united,  enthusiastic,  hard  work.  Now 
it  was  that  the  "littlest  one"  became  a  tower 
of  strength.  Her  crowning  graces  were  ab- 
solute trustworthiness  and  accuracy.  Like 
the  bundle  of  faggots,  the  new  branches 
could  not  be  handled  all  at  once,  so  taking 
them  one  at  a  time  the  librarian  was  drilled 
in  certain  work  and  set  to  do  it,  then  to  an- 
other branch,  Miss  Bragaw  working  there 
and  the  librarian  going  constantly  to  revise, 
supervise  and  plan  out  the  work.  One  of  the 
newcomers  frankly  and  confidentially  told  the 
librarian  that  she  thought  the  whole  business 
was  stuff  and  nonsense,  but  when  her  collec- 
tion grew  to  thousands  she  revoked  her 
words,  and  was  as  eager  over  her  shelf  list 
as  another.  Another  was  quite  assured  that 
her  library  was  in  perfect  order,  but  she  did 
as  she  was  directed,  to  its  improvement.  And 
so,  by  dint  of  teaching  and  encouragement 
and  command,  presently  all  came  right,  the 
good  ship  rode  the  stormy  waves,  and  "found 
herself"  at  last. 

And,  curiously  enough,  the  libraries  were 
blended  into  a  true  system,  working  har- 
moniously, the  librarians  felt  a  true  esprit  d1* 
corps,  with  marked  and  friendly  interest  in 
each  other's  work,  long  before  the  trustees 
themselves  lost  their  local  feeling,  and  the 
natural  wish  to  put  forward  their  own  branch- 
es. This  in  days  long  gone  by. 

In  January,  1902,  the  Flushing  Free  Library 
was  consolidated  with  the  'Queens  Borough 
Library.  This  was  the  oldest  library  in  the 
borough,  if  not  on  the  island.  Founded  in 
1858  as  a  circulating  subscription  library,  in- 
corporated in  1869,  and  opened  to  the  public 
for  free  circulation  in  1884,  it  bore  a  unique 
distinction  among  our  other  branches.  There 
was  a  collection  of  some  7000  volumes,  few  of 
recent  date.  It  was  in  efficient  hands,  under 
process  of  organization,  though  much  re- 
mained to  be  done.  About  2500  books  still 
needed  classification,  the  juvenile  books  were 
not  cataloged,  and  about  3000  volumes  needed 
attention  in  other  ways.  Besides  this,  those 
already  classified  had  to  be  compared  with 
the  union  shelf  list  and  all  author  numbers 
changed,  as  there  was  a  uniform  system  for 
all  branches. 

There  remained  one  established  free  library 
in  the  borough,  that  of  the  Poppenhuscn  In- 
stitute of  College  Point.  This  applied  for 
consolidation  in  1903  and  was  included  in  the 
system,  and  the  necessary  work  of  organiza- 
tion, conforming  its  system  to  ours,  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  contained  over  3000 
volumes,  half  German. 

In  the  formation  of  the  Greater  City  of 
New  York,  including  all  the  boroughs,  as  at 
present,  and  the  formation  of  the  Queen? 


Borough  Library  as  a  municipal  library,  the 
library  underwent  many  changes,  in  the 
manner  of  paying  its  bills,  of  receiving  its 
supplies,  and  of  appointing  new  employees. 
Slowly  and  insidiously,  as  few  appointments 
were  made,  we  realized  what  control  by  the 
Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  meant. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  association 
was  as  irksome  to  them  as  to  us.  They 
did  not  know  how  to  examine  for  the  library 
service,  yet  their  rules  would  not  permit  of 
our  co-operation.  They  thought  the  library 
salaries  too  small,  and  our  requirements 
too  high  for  the  salaries  paid,  and  they 
did  not  wish  to,  and  never  did,  make  the 
examinations  adequate  to  the  service.  They 
fitted  them  strictly  to  the  salaries  paid. 
Looking  back  now  it  is  plain  that  the 
library  demands  were  often  hard  to  meet.  It 
was  decidedly  a  mesalliance,  each  regretting 
the  tie  but  unable  to  dissolve  it. 

Almost  at  once  the  inadequacy  of  their 
tests  was  perceived  and  an  apprentice  class 
was  formed,  from  which  the  commission  al- 
lowed appointments  to  be  made  by  placing 
the  graduates  at  the  head  of  their  eligible  list 
for  our  library.  This  was  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement, and  for  several  years  no  bad  ef- 
fects were  felt  from  their  control,  when  sud- 
denly the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Reform 
Commission  aroused  itself  and  our  profitable 
Mid  harmless  class  was  abolished  as  being  a 
"preferred  class."  It  certainly  was ;  but  so 
comfortable,  so  useful,  so  beneficial ;  still  it 
had  to  cease. 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
notified  all  departments  that  no  increase  in 
salary  could  be  made  in  a  grade  beyond  that 
already  paid,  unless  approved  by  their  board. 
We  could  only  appoint  under  existing  titles. 
At  the  time  this  resolution  was  adopted  there 
were  only  four  titles  on  our  pay-rolls  —  libra- 
rian, assistant  librarian,  librarian-in-charge, 
and  junior  assistant  librarian,  all  at  low  sal- 
aries. As  the  library  expanded  other  titles 
were  needed  —  stenographer,  bookkeeper, 
clerks  and  catalogers.  All  had  to  be  appointed 
from  the  list  for  junior  assistant  librarian, 
lowest  salary  $300,  qualifications  according. 
Requests  for  additional  titles  opening  higher 
grade  eligible  lists  were  never  heard  of  again. 
Requests  for  increased  salaries  in  the  differ- 
ent grades  were  wafted  to  oblivion,  and  the 
situation  grew  serious.  Bound  hand  and  foot 
in  red  tape,  every  grade  suffered.  Salaries 
were  increased  by  our  board,  but  were  in- 
effective until  the  Board  of  Estimate  ap- 
proved, which  it  never  did. 

Co-extensive  in  time  with  the  civil  service 
complications  was  the  erection  of  the  first 
Carnegie  library  in  the  borough.  The  ap- 
portionment of  the  Carnegie  gift  gave  $240,- 
ooo  to  Queens  Borough  for  the  erection  of 
three  $80,000  libraries.  Instead  of  this  the 
Carnegie  committee  was  permitted  to  build 
eight  $30,000  libraries.  The  trustees  thought 
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it  better  to  put  the  first  libraries  in  those 
parts  of  the  borough  where  no  library  ser- 
vice was  available,  and  sites  were  selected  at 
College  Point,  Far  Rockaway  and  Astoria, 
the  last  branch  being  extremely  crowded  and 
uncomfortable. 

At  College  Point  a  site  was  purchased  by 
contributions  of  the  residents.  At  Far  Rock- 
away  the  site  already  belonged  to  the  city, 
and  at  Astoria  it  was  purchased  by  the  city. 
Special  appropriations  were  considered  by  the 
Board  of  Estimate  for  the  first  purchase  of 
books,  and  the  library  ordered  books  to  the 
amount  of  several  thousand  dollars,  only  to 
find  that  the  appropriations  had  not  been 
finally  voted  after  all.  The  appropriation  for 
the  year  was  overdrawn  and  we  were  in  dis- 
tress. The  city,  however,  granted  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  about  $5000,  which 
made  up  the  deficiency.  The  city  was  always 
kind  in  special  ways  and  cruel  in  general  ones. 

So  the  Carnegie  buildings  were  going  up 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  borough,  formal 
openings  being  held,  books  selected  and  pre- 
pared by  the  thousand,  beside  the  regular 
work  of  the  established  branches,  the  staff 
increased  by  more  and  more  untrained  ju- 
niors selected  from  civil  service  eligible  lists, 
the  apprentice  class  abolished,  new  branches 
projected  at  Elmhurst,  Bayside,  Broadway 
and  Jamaica,  and  we  are  come  to  the  year 
1906,  the  climax  of  untoward  conditions. 

Now  the  restriction  of  salaries  begins  to 
tell.  Three  branch  librarians  resign,  of  our 
best,  all  leaving  with  regret,  their  heart  in 
the  work  of  the  library,  but  obliged  to  accept 
more  promising  positions  at  better  salaries, 
our  board  unable  to  offer  them  more  or  even 
to  promise  them  more.  This  in  January.  1906. 
The  service  is  congested  with  juniors  willing 
enough  but  inexperienced,  the  circulation 
meanwhile  increasing  greatly  and  the  work 
also  in  consequence.  Larger  appropriations 
year  by  year,  and  more  books  added ;  more 
work  everywhere,  and  more  and  more  juniors. 

Chiefs  of  departments  are  needed  (the 
library  now  having  a  circulation  of  over  400,- 
ooo  volumes,  and  an  appropriation  of  $50,000, 
plus  $20,000  additional  for  books),  but  the 
librarian  will  not  ask  for  them,  for  the  civil 
service  eligible  list  looms  black  and  terrible 
before  her  and  the  idea  of  unqualified  people 
in  such  positions  is  not  to  be  contemplated, 
let  the  work  be  never  so  hard. 

Tn  1906  we  were  three  months  getting  a 
"laborer"  (our  salary  was  too  low  to  appoint 
from  the  janitor  list,  which  begins  at  $720). 
The  man  we  had,  industrious  and  efficient, 
AYES  offered  a  better  position.  He  waited 
three  months,  during  which  time  his  salary 
was  increased  by  the  Library  Board,  the 
Board  of  Estimate  requested  to  approve  in- 
crease, and  finally  his  name  sent  down  on  the 
pay  roll  at  the  increased  salary.  It  was  ex- 
peditiously  taken  off.  We  were  kept  in  order 
by  the  «implest  and  mo.ct  efficacious  methods. 


Thereupon  he  resigned  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  asked  for  an  eligible  list 
from  which  to  appoint  another  man.  Sev- 
eral lists  Avere  exhausted  of  five  or  six  names 
each  of  men  who  would  not  accept,  and 
finally  the  "star"  list  came.  All  the  men  on 
the  list  \ATere  Avritten  to  formally,  the  duties 
and  salary  of  the  position  stated  and  they 
were  told  to  call  at  the  library  on  a  certain 
day  if  they  wished  to  accept.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  first  to  appear  were  two 
Italians  — ^pne  old  and  work-worn,  and  the 
other  tall,  well  dressed  and  polite.  The  first 
was  applying  for  the  position.  He  could 
speak  no  word  of  English  and  so  brought 
the  other  as  interpreter.  It  was  impossible 
to  communicate  with  him  alone,  and  we 
could  not  permanently  engage  the  interpreter 
to  accompany  him,  so  he  went  away.  Pres- 
ently came  another  man,  older,  more  Avork- 
worn,  a  German  —  he  also  with  a  young  man, 
big,  strenuous  and  Irish,  the  ward  leader. 
He  simply  stated  that  this  was  the  man  to 
appoint  and  arranged  and  settled  the  matter 
to  his  satisfaction  in  a  loud  voice  and  Avith 
fluent  speech.  When  he  finally  stopped  for 
want  of  breath  nothing  was  said.  A  critical 
look  at  the  old  man,  a  dubious  look  at  the 
young  one,  and  mutual,  spontaneous  laugh- 
ter. Whereupon  he  said,  privately,  that 
the  old  man  was  a  member  of  a  large  club  of 
Germans  and  he  had  to  "take  an  interest  in 
him."  The  third  and  last  man  \vho  came 
spoke  no  more  English  than  the  second,  and 
he  had  no  fingers.  What  choice  Avas  there? 
The  old  German  was,  after  all,  the  best  man 
and  the  best  man  won,  and  was  appointed. 

The  very  first  morning  after  the  branch 
librarian  came  at  nine  o'clock  to  find  the 
library  closed  and  locked.  She  started  on  a 
tour  of  investigation  around  the  building  and 
found  him  sitting  in  the  area  way  with  his 
back  against  the  cellar  door,  looking  dreamily 
at  the  sky.  He  said  he  had  been  there  since 
six  o'clock  trying  to  get  the  key  in  the  lock. 
He  said  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
lock.  Later  he  called  the  august  branch  li- 
brarian a  "saucy  girl"  and  a  "bad  boss,"  and 
proved  to  be  impossible,  on  account  of  rheu- 
matism and  a  bad  temper,  and  AVC  didn't  keep 
him  long.  It  was  months  before  a  competent 
man  Avas  obtained  to  take  care  of  the  library. 

Besides  such  delays  and  difficulties  with 
neAV  appointments  in  1906,  there  was  unusual 
variety  in  our  appropriations.  It  is  usual  to 
deal  with  one  appropriation,  distributing  it 
among  branches  and  accounts.  During  1906 
we  handled  two  appropriations,  1905  and  1906, 
and  12  special  appropriations,  transfers,  etc. 
All  this  meant  careful  work  and  all  these 
conditions  existed  at  the  same  time,  with 
one  head  of  department,  the  cataloging,  and 
one  office  assistant,  the  librarian's  secretary. 
(This  paper  was  read  aloud  to  find  the  time 
required.  At  this  point  the  accumulated  mis- 
eries appealed  even  to  unprofessional  minds, 
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and  a  childish  voice  interrupted,  "Oh  you 
ought  to  say,  'And  all  this  time  I  was  trying 
to  be  a  vegetarian  and  my  folks  wouldn't  let 
me.' ") 

The  yearly  report  for  1906  speaks  as  fol- 
lows: 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  these  conditions  upon 
the  library  service,  it  is  so  deep-seated,  so 
pervading,  and  in  the  long  run  so  destructive 
of  the  library's  efficiency.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Act  now  under  consideration  of  the  state 
legislature  will  give  us  the  relief  so  impera- 
tively needed.  .  .  .  The  library  has  long  since 
lost  the  weakness  and  inability  of  childhood. 
It  is  a  well-established  institution,  and  the 
strong  and  assured  service  of  maturity  is  now 
required  of  it." 

"The  assured  service  of  maturity"  and  then 
followed  another  birthday,  another  christen- 
ing. Once  again  in  1907  the  library  is  given 
another  name,  broader  privileges,  a  new 
sphere  of  activity  and  power  to  move  therein. 
"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Queens  Borough 
Public  Library  and  to  permit  libraries  in  the 
Borough  of  Queens  of  the  City  of  Nezv  York, 
to  convey  their  property  thereto  and  limiting 
and  defining  the  powers  thereof,  become  a 
law,  April  \yth.  1907,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Governor,"  and  we  were  left  with  all  the 
friendly  offices  of  the  city  at  our  service  and 
all  the  paralyzing  restrictions  removed.  1907, 
•a.  year  of  tremendous  internal  activity,  of 
regeneration  and  provision  for  fresh  growth. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  and  staff  have 
been  reorganized  to  meet  the  new  conditions : 
A  general  shaking  up  and  shaking  down,  re- 
grading,  promotions  and  salary  increases,  but 
no  deductions  in  salary,  no  dismissals ;  a  fair 
field  and  no  favor,  all  equally  invited  to  qual- 
ify for  higher  grades,  but  no  promotions 
without  such  preparation  and  proof.  A 
scheme  of  library  service  outlined,  plans  laid 
for  an  apprentice  class  and  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  eligible  lists  for  the  various  grades, 
now  providing  for  all  the  needs  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  appointment  of  three  chiefs  of  de- 
partments, the  removal  of  the  offices  to  the 
geographical  center  of  the  borough  in  Ja- 
maica, and  their  separate  installation  in  a 
convenient  and  comfortable  building. 

So  we  come  to  1908,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  plans  projected  in  1907,  departments, 
classes  and  grades.  Generous  provision  made 
by  the  city,  16  established  branches  and  a 
travelling  library,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
four  departments  specializing  each  its  own 
work  to  the  immense  betterment  of  the  ser- 
vice and  the  inspiration  of  all. 

The  future  brightens  before  us  and  the 
library  with  the  fresh  impulse  of  hope  re- 
newed, the  light-heartedness  of  burdens 
avoided,  goes  its  way  in  quietness  and  con- 
fidence, secure  in  the  general  good  will  of  its 
constituency,  the  protection  of  the  city  and 
the  guidance  and  control  of  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  JESSIE  F.  HUME. 


LIBRARIANSHIP    OF    CHICAGO    PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY. 

AT  a  secret  session  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  board',  on  April  12,  it  was  decided 
to  ask  for  the  resignation  of  Hr.  Hild,  the 
librarian.  Mr.  HilcLvhas  occupied  this  posi- 
tion for  22  years,  and  has  for  35  years,  all 
told,  been  connected  with  the  library.  When 
Mr.  Hild  was  notified  of  the  decision  of 
the  board,  it  is  stated,  that  it  came  to  him 
as  an  unexpected  blow.  At  the  advice  of  his 
friend's  Mr.  Hild  refused  to  submit  his  resig- 
nation. Attempts  were  made  to  secure  the 
intervention  of  Mayor  Busse,  and  Mr.  Busse 
has  been  reported  as  finally  giving  his  con- 
sent to  an  investigation  of  the  library's 
affairs.  There  have  been  numerous  conflict- 
ing reports  with  regard  to  the  choice  of 
Mr.  Hild's  successor.  A  rumor  that  Dr.  B. 
J.  Cigrand,  the  president  of  the  board,  was 
under  consideration  for  the  post,  has  been 
given  emphasis  in  the  press.  Reasons  for  the 
request  for  Mr.  Hild's  resignation  are  given 
in  the  summary  of  the  City  Club  Bulletin 
(see  p.  215). 

The  situation  presents,  on  the  one  hand, 
many  widely  accepted  criticisms  as  to  Mr. 
Hild's  administration  —  as  to  his  conserva- 
tism and  lack  of  enterprise  as  an  executive ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidenced  the 
warm  and  loyal  support  offered  to  him  by  his 
friend's. 

Nine  former  presidents  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  whose 
terms  of  service  cover  a  period  from  1879  to 
1907,  sent,  as  stated  in  the  press,  a  com- 
munication to  the  present  board  asking  that 
the  action  in  asking  for  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Hild  be  reconsidered. 

The  expressions  of  public  sympathy  for 
Mr.  Hild  resulted  in  further  action  of  the 
board  in  its  decision  that  Mr.  Hild's  resigna- 
tion should  not  be  demanded  at  once  (April 
30.  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office). 

But  owing  to  Mr.  Hild's  ignoring  the  re- 
quest for  his  resignation,  at  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  the  board,  on  April  26,  uncere- 
moniously dropped  him  from  the  librarian- 
ship. 

Mr.  Roden  was  appointed  as  temporary  li- 
brarian, and  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  library  was  provided  for. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also 
adopted : 

"That  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
express  in  this  formal  way  their  sincere  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  former  librarian,  Frederick 
H.  Hild,  and  that  they  also  express  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  him  and  the  loyalty  lie 
has  displayed  during  the  last  22  years  he  has  held 
that  responsible  office;  and  further  fhat  they  wish 
him  a  future  full  of  material  benefits  and  with  the 
happiest  environments. 

Resolved.   That   this   minute   be   spread   upon   the 
record  suitably  engrossed  in  the  name  of  this  board. 

Much  indignation  has  been  expressed  over 
the  final  action  of  the  board. 
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THE  LIBRARY  SITUATION  IN 
CHICAGO 

THE  City  Club  Bulletin,  of  April  21,  pub- 
lished by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  issues 
a  report  on  the  Chicago  -Public  Library  pre- 
pared by  the  Sub-committjee  on  libraries,  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Gitr  Club  of  Chicago 
on  Public  Education.  This  investigation  was 
undertaken  in  view  of  complaints  in  regard 
to  the  library's  service.  The  report  sub- 
mitted in  the  Bulletin  is,  as  there  stated,  a 
preliminary  one  in  that  the  committee  has 
been  obliged  to  confine  its  attention  to  the 
published  reports  of  several  libraries,  and  an 
adequate  interpretation  of  the  figures  therein 
detailed  would  involve  more  study  than  the 
committee  was  able  to  give. 

The  results  of  the  committee's  findings  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

That  the  .Chicago  Public  Library  in  its 
use  of  delivery  stations  instead  of  branch 
libraries  is  following  a  less  efficient  and  rela- 
tively more  expensive  method. 

That    the   library    and    school    board    have 
entirely  failed  to  secure  effective  co-operation. 
That  the  library  has  not  extended  or  de- 
veloped its  work  with  children. 

And',  last,  that  the  relatively  small  number 
of  its  readers  indicate  that  the  library  has 
not  sufficiently  extended  its  resources  to  the 
people  of  the  city,  and  especially  not  to  its 
foreign  population. 

Tables  are  given  in  the  report,  presenting 
comparative  library  statistics  of  other  libra- 
ries in  relation  to  Chicago  —  statistics  of  the 
work  of  children's  departments  in  libraries 
of  ii  cities  are  presented  in  one  of  these 
tables.  The  tables  are  discussed  at  length, 
with  findings  as  follows : 

"While  Chicago  stands  second  in  popula- 
tion, in  expenditure  for  the  Public  Library 
and  its  services  the  city  stands  fifth,  and 
leads  all  the  other  cities  in  the  proportion  of 
its  expenditures  that  is  devoted  to  salaries 
of  the  library  employes.  The  proportionate 
amount  of  the  total  library  expenditure  that 
goes  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  Chicago 
is  less  than  in  any  other  city.*  In  library 
income  Chicago's  place  is  third.  The  figures 
given  as  the  income  of  Chicago's  Public  Li- 
brary are  the  best  estimate  that  could  be 
made  from  the  confusing  and  indecisive  state- 
ments in  the  report  of  the  Library  Board.  It 
is  evidently  an  incorrect  estimate,  as  the 
amount  exceeds  the  expenditures  by  nearly 
$100,000.  Chicago  stands  fourth  in  the  total 
amount  paid  for  salaries,  though,  as  indi- 
cated above,  it  actually  spends  proportion- 
ately more  for  salaries  than  any  other  city. 
It  is  seventh  in  the  list  arranged  according  to 
the  gross  sums  spent  in  books,  though 
it  stands  at  the  bottom  if  this  sum  is 
reckoned  at  a  percentage  of  the  total  library 

*This  statement  is  not  entirely  accurate  as  in, the 
reports  from  two  cities  the  amount  spent  for  binding 
cannot  be  separated  frotr  the  amount  spent  for  books. 


expenditure.     Chicago  is  fourth  in  the  list  of 
the  total  number  of  books  in  the  library  and 
fifth  in  the  list  of  the  total  circulation,  but  in 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  books  in  its  Pub- 
lic   Library    to    the    circulation    it    has    only 
Boston  and  Grand  Rapids  below  it.     In  this 
comparison,  of  course,  Boston  is  entirely  out 
of  place,  as  its  Public  Library  is  one  of  the 
most    serviceable    scholars'    libraries    in    the 
world,   while  the  Chicago   Public  Library  is 
chiefly  a  popular  circulating  library.     If  the 
relation  between  the  library  and  its  circula- 
tion   is    that    by    which    Chicago    wishes    to 
have  the  effectiveness  of  the  library  judged, 
then  it  stands  next  to  the  bottom.    If  we  take 
the  cost  of  circulation  as  the  measurement  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  service,  we  find 
that  it  costs   a  little  more   than    15   cents   a 
volume.    If  we  leave  Boston  out  of  the  reck- 
oning for  ihe  reasons  given  above,  there  is 
no  city  in  whose  library  service  the  ratio  of 
the  total  expense  to  the  circulation  is  larger. 
The  expense  of  the  circulation  in  New  York, 
reckoned  in  this  same  rough  fashion,  is  nine 
cents ;  in  Brooklyn  it  is  ten  cents ;  in  Cleve- 
land, 14  cents;  in  Philadelphia,  11  cents;  in 
Buffalo,   only   seven    cents ;    in    Newark    and 
Grand  Rapids  again  it  is   15  cents,  while   hi 
St.  Louis,  deducting  expense  of  building,  it 
is     ii     cents.      In    the    circulation    through 
schools,  through  children's  departments  and 
through     travelling     libraries  —  Chicago     is 
practically  at  zero.    It  circulates  through  the 
schools  606  volumes,  against  some  96,000  in 
Cleveland,  or  935,000  in  New  York.     Chicago 
has  no  children's  departments.     It  circulates 
by    travelling     libraries     1000    volumes,     as 
against  11,000  in  Cleveland,  100,000  in  Boston 
and  over  400,000  in  New  York.    Chicago  has 
one   registered   reader   for  every    18   inhabi- 
tants.   New  York  and  Brooklyn  one  for  every 
four,  Boston  one  for  every  seven,  Philadel- 
phia   one    for    every    10,    Cleveland    one    for 
every  four,  Buffalo  one  for  every  five,  New- 
ark one  for  every  ii,  and  Grand  Rapids  one 
for  every  five. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  all  the 
cities  is  proportional  to  the  total  expendi- 
tures with  one  exception.  It  is  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  character  of  the  employees  that 
the  tale  of  efficiency  is  told'.  .  .  .  Chicago 
has  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  library  em- 
ployees in  branches,  while  New  York  has 
nine-tenths  of  its  employees  in  branches,  Bos- 
ton fiVe-tenths,  Cleveland  seven-tenths  and 
Grand  Rapids  four-tenths.  Chicago  has  one 
branch  and  the  highest  expense  of  circulation. 
It  has,  it  is  true,  13  branch  reading  rooms, 
but  the  books  in  these  reading  rooms  do  not 
circulate.  So  far  as  circulation  is  concerned 
they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  delivery 
stations.  In  New  York,  where  there  are  36 
branches,  the  expense  of  circulation  per  vol- 
ume is  to  that  in  Chicago  as  nine  is  to  15. 
It  is  further  stated  that  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  shows  a  lack  of  initiative  and  unwill- 
ingness to  respond  to  new  methods. 
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THE  REGISTRATION  OF  ENGLISH  LI- 
BRARIANS 

A  SPECIAL  committee  of  the  English  Li- 
brary Association  was  appointed  in  February, 
1908,  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the  reg- 
istration of  librarians  and^port  to  the  Coun- 
cil, and  did  so  in  July  lift.  The  committee 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  form  of 
registration  would  be  a  reclassirication  of  the 
members  of  the  Library  Association  on  terms 
that  would  distinguish  the  professional  from 
the  non-professional  members.  They  consid- 
ered the  classification  of  members  found  in 
such  professional  bodies  as  the  Surveyors' 
Institution  and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  suggested  the  following  scheme  for 
consideration  by  the  Council : 

(i.)  The  members  of  the  association  shall 
consist  of  Honorary  Fellows,  Fellows,  Asso- 
ciates, Members  and  Student  Members. 

(n.)  Honorary  Fellows  shall  be  persons 
who  have  rendered  distinguished  service  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association,  or 
whose  election  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council 
will  be  advantageous  to  its  interests  or  ob- 
jects. 

(HI.)  Candidates  for  election  as  Fellows 
shall  be  (i)  salaried  librarians,  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  a  library  or  library 
system,  holding  office  on  [date  to  be  in- 
serted] ;  and'  (2)  holders  of  the  diploma  of 
the  Library  Association. 

(iv.)  Candidates  for  election  as  Associates 
shall  be  (i)  salaried  librarians,  not  holding 
chief  positions,  25  years  of  age  or  over,  with 
not  less  than  six  years,  approved  experience, 
holding  office  on  [date  to  be  inserted]  ;  and 
(2)  librarians  holding  four  certificates  of 
the  Library  Association,  and  with  five  years' 
approved  experience. 

(v.)  Candidates  for  election  as  Members 
shall  be  (i)  persons  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  libraries,  or  interested  in  the 
objects  of  the  Association,  not  being  libra- 
rians ;  (2)  librarians  not  qualified  as  Fellows 
or  Associates ;  and  (3)  institutions. 

(vi.)  Candidates  for  election  as  Student 
Members  shall  be  any  persons  under  25  years 
of  age,  engaged  in  library  work,  or  studying 
for  the  profession,  not  qualified  as  Fellows 
or  Associates. 

(vn.)  Fellows  and  Associates  shall  have  the 
right  of  using  the  initials  F.  L.  A.  and  A.  L. 
A.  respectively  after  their  names  so  long  as 
they  remain  subscribing  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

(vm.)  The  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
classes  of  members,  excluding  student  mem- 
bers, shall  be  equal. 

(ix.)  Fellows  shall  pay  an  admission  fee  of 
two  guineas,  and  Associates  of  one  guinea. 

(x.)  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members 
shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  one 
guinea.  Student  members  shall  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  eagerly 


discussed  at  the  Brighton  meeting.  Mr.  Jast 
thought  that  the  only  body  that  had  sufficient 
status  and  prestige  to  make  a  register  that 
would  command  the  adhesion  and  respect  of 
the  library  world  and  the  general  public  was 
the  Library  Association.  The  two  questions 
that  to  his  mind  were  the  ones  to  be  consid- 
ered were  (i)  whether  registration  was  time- 
ly, and  (2)  what  was  to  be  understood  by 
registration.  So  far  as  he  was  concerned 
the  question  of  timeliness  was  settled  in  the 
affirmative  when  he  found  practical  unanim- 
ity on  the  part  of  those  who  would  be  more 
immediately  affected  by  registration,  namely, 
the  library  assistants,  but  he  thought  that  it 
was  the  concern  of  the  older  members  as  to 
what  form  the  registration  should  take.  He 
would  not  favor  a  registration  independent 
of  the  Library  Association,  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  if  the  registration  were  carried 
put  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  committee 
it  would  consolidate  the  Association  by  bind- 
ing members  more  intimately  to  it,  and  would 
largely  increase  the  funds  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  Benson  Thorne,  president  of  the  Library 
Assistants'  Association,  speaking  unofficially, 
said  that  the  library  assistants  looked  at  the 
question  of  registration  from  two  points  of 
view,  their  own  and  that  of  the  public.  From 
their  own  point  of  view  they  felt  that  the 
mere  existence  of  a  recognized  register  of 
qualified  librarians  would  insure  to  library  as- 
sistants some  reasonable  hope  of  securing  a 
chance  in  the  better  class  of  appointments 
which  were  to  be  made  in  the  future.  More- 
over, it  would  give  the  public  a  basis  on  which 
to  form  a  judgment  of  an  applicant.  He  was 
most  strongly  opposed  to  making  registration 
dependent  upon  membership  in  the  Library 
Association.  Registration,  as  he  conceived  it, 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  member- 
ship in  the  Library  Association.  He  claimed 
that  the  membership  roll  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  not  representative  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  that  a  register  dependent  upon  that 
membership  roll  would  be  necessarily  far 
from  representative  of  the  profession.  Mr. 
Thorne  suggested  that  the  Council  of  the 
Library  Association  appoint  a  special  com- 
mittee, consisting  only  of  professional  libra- 
rians, who  should  be  known  as  the  Registra- 
tion Board.  This  board  would  have  entire 
charge  of  the  register,  in  which  qualified  per- 
sons should  be  entered  on  payment  of  one  or 
two  guineas. 

Mr.  Ballinger  felt  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  registration,  but  said  that  if  it  were 
undertaken  he  would  do  his  best  to  help  the 
matter  along.  He  proposed  the  following 
resolution :  "That  this  meeting  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  a  scheme  of  registration  is  desirable ; 
that  any  such  scheme  should  take  the  form 
of  a  classification  of  the  membership  of  the 
Library  Association,  which  shall  distinguish 
between  professional  and  non-professional 
members :  and  that  the  Council  be  instructed 
to  prepare  a  scheme  in  accordance  with  the 
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report  now  submitted."  Mr.  Henry  V.  Hop- 
wood  moved  as  an  amendment,  "That  no 
form  of  registration  is  desirable  which  in- 
volves compulsory  membership  in  an  associa- 
tion." He  thought  that  registration  would 
naturally  bring  new  recruits  to  the  Library 
Association,  but  it  was  inadvisable  to  compel 
membership  in  the  Library  Association.  The 
president  declined  to  accept  the  amendment, 
as  it  was  a  negative. 

Mr.  Prideaux  objected  to  using  the  register 
as  a  lever  to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Association^  as  that  would  make  the  register 
fail  in  its  purpose  and  lower  its  status  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Persons  fulfilling  certain 
requirements  should  be  allowed  to  register 
whether  they  were  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion or  not. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Roberts  contended  that  the  As- 
sociation was  the  best  qualified  body  to  man- 
age the  registration.  They  were  told  as  a 
fundamental  principle :  Before  registration 
examination.  Why  not  let  the  Association 
which  manages  the  examination  also  manage 
the  registration?  If  the  Library  Association 
went  to  the  public  with  a  register  let  it  not 
go  divided,  else  its  purpose  would  fail.  Let 
it  include  all  persons  entitled  to  promotion. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Dent  thought  that  registration 
and  membership  in  the  Library  Association 
should'  go  together.  He  contended  that  those 
who  were  registered  by  the  Association  ought 
in  common  justice  to  be  members  of  that 
Association. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers,  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  Library  Assistants'  Association, 
was  convinced  that  the  crying  need  of  the 
profession  was  some  ostensible  recognition  of 
experience  and  ability.  The  best  way  to  diff- 
erentiate between  the  competent  and  incompe- 
tent was  to  make  it  appear  that  a  man's 
professional  status  depended  in  some  way 
upon  the  position  he  held  in  an  authoritative 
professional  association,  which  in  this  case 
was,  of  course,  the  Library  Association.  If 
some  such  system  were  not  used  it  would  be  a 
mere  register  of  names  about  as  convincing  as 
"Who's  who."  Registration  should  be  lim- 
ited to  members  of  the  Association.  "Why 
should  they,"  he  asked,  "who  by  their  ener- 
gies, interest  and  subscriptions  had  brought 
about  whatever  advances  the  profession  had 
made,  spend  time  and  money  in  protecting 
those  who  had  been  too  apathetic  to  protect 
themselves?"  If  the  Library  Association 
would  give  its  members  some  visible  sign  of 
recognition  of  their  capabilities  it  would 
be  something  to  which  assistants  might 
aspir-e  and  would  in  time  receive  public  recog- 
nition. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Jennings,  an  attorney  of 
Brighton,  pointed  out  that  registration  would 
bring  librarians  more  into  the  professional 
world.  He  said  that  in  his  profession  regis- 
tration did  not  depend  upon  membership  in 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  but  that  this 
was  an  acknowledged  weakness,  and  that  they 


would  give  all  they  were  worth  to-day  to  cor- 
rect this  anomaly. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Chambers  disagreed  entirely 
with  the  lines  laid  down  for  registration  as 
suggested  in  the  report,  contending  that  the 
report  was  not  ufjpn  registration  at  all,  but 
was  purely  a  doinf)tic  matter  of  the 'Library 
Association.  He  iioped  to  see  some  scheme 
drawn  up  by  which  the  whole  library  profes- 
sion would  be  represented  and  by  which  the 
Association  would  simply  keep  the  register. 
Councillor  Abbot  was  in  favor  of  under- 
taking registration  immediately,  because  he 
wanted  to  lift  librarians  into  the  position  of 
being  recognized  by  the  public  as  a  body  of 
men  capable  of  exercising  some  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  state.  He  hoped 
to  see  in  England  something  like  the  library 
school  at  Albany,  which  would  give  to  the 
public  a  professional  guarantee,  and  raise 
the  calling  of  librarianship  into  the  impor- 
tant and  honorable  place  among  the  profes- 
sions that  it  really  deserved. 

The  question  was  then  put  to  a  vote,  and 
it  was  found  that  94  voted  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  as  contrasted  with  14  against  it. 

The  question  of  registration  of  English  libra- 
rians naturally  brings  to  mind  the  discussion 
occasioned  by  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Institute.  The  idea  in  common 
was  to  differentiate  between  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  the  experienced  exponents  of  modern 
librarianship  and  the  novitiates  in  the  calling, 
to  provide  a  more  select  body  for  the  discus- 
sion of  library  topics  and  a  more  authorita- 
tive tribunal  for  the  pronouncement  of  judg- 
ment in  library  matters.  The  proposed  Brit- 
ish register  differs  from  the  American  Li- 
brary Institute,  in  that  it  aims  to  be  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  admission  to  the 
former  being  gained  by  examinations,  cer- 
tificates and  length  and  grade  of  library  ser- 
vice, while  election  to  the  American  Library 
Institute  has  been  supposed  to  be  based  upon 
a  combination  of  ability,  experience  and  ripe 
judgment,  totally  irrespective  of  any  formal 
examination  or  system  of  certificates.  Thus 
far  we  have  had  in  America  no  such  general 
demand  for  a  register  of  qualified  librarians. 
Some  state  library  commissions  keep  an  un- 
official register  of  librarians  and  available 
candidates  in  their  respective  states,  but  this, 
T  take  it,  is  simply  to  aid  them  in  filling  posi- 
tions in  their  own  states.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  recurrent  fre- 
quency of  the  question  put  in  the  case  of  as- 
sistants and  librarians  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration :  Are  they  graduates  of  library 
schools  ?  The  directors  of  the  library  schools 
in  this  country  are  probably  the  ones  who 
receive  the  greatest  number  of  inquiries  con- 
cerning likely  candidates ;  they  have  occupied 
in  this  respect  a  position  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  proposed  British  examining  board.  But 
who  is  to  pass  judgment  upon  those  assistants 
and  librarians  who  have  just  grown  up  in 
the  work,  who  have  no  library  school  faculty 
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behind  them,  willing  to  stand  sponsor  for 
their  technical  knowledge,  to  give  a  guarantee 
of  their  fitness  for  library  administration,  or, 
sometimes  most  important  of  all,  to  vouch 
for  their  common  sense,  tact  and  resource- 
fulness? Hitherto  the  ne°tssity  of  winning 
their  own  way  has  perliaf^  made  some  "li- 
brary trained"  librarians  more  self-reliant, 
has  developed  more  initiative  and  adaptability 
than  would  have  been  the  case  had  they  gone 
to  a  library  school  and  been  told  "thus  shalt 
thou  do  and  thus  only."  But  in  many  quar- 
ters there  is  now  such  a  decided  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  library  school  graduate  that  we, 
too,  may  need  a  registration  board  to  help 
trustees  decide  as  to  who  of  those  outside  the 
pale  of  alumni  of  the  recognized  library 
schools  are  worthy  of  consideration  when 
appointments  are  to  be  made.  The  library 
schools  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  their 
former  pupils  until  they  are  able  to  look  out 
for  themselves.  But  who  is  to  say  a  good 
word  for  the  library  assistants  who  served 
their  apprenticeships  and  learned  their 
metier  behind  the  reference  desk  and  in  the 
catalog  room?  Sometimes  an  assistant  does 
not  care  to  have  his  chances  rest  solely  in  the 
hands  of  his  present  chief,  and  again  it  may 
not  be  politic  to  have  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
applicant  for  a  position  elsewhere  known  for 
the  time  being  in  the  library  where  he  is 
located.  Who  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  say 
that  aspirants  to  library  appointments  need 
something  more  than  political  influence,  and 
to  officially  frown  upon  the  spoils  system  in 
the  administration  of  the  state  and  city  libra- 
ries ?  To  whom  can  the  trustees  of  a  library 
in  a  state  unprovided  with  a  library  com- 
mission go  for  information  in  regard  to  can- 
didates after  the  supply  of  library  school 
graduates  has  given  out?  Does  the  import- 
ance of  the  library  school  in  this  country 
render  the  case  so  different  from  that  in 
England  that  we  do  not  even  need  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  registration  board,  or 
does  the  whole  idea  of  a  register  savor  too 
much  of  trades  unionism  to  suit  us?  Would 
a  classification  of  the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
make  that  Association  a  less  unwieldy  body, 
or  would  such  a  suggestion  be  rejected  by 
the  members  as  undemocratic?  Would 
American  trustees,  librarians  and  assistants 
take  kindly  to  the  idea  of  an  official  register 
or  would  the  mere  suggestion  of  it  create  as 
much  division  of  opinion  as  did  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Institute?  Would  a  registration 
board,  once  established,  have  more  influence 
and  accomplish  more  important  results  than 
have  thus  far  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Insti- 
tute? I  put  these  queries  to  any  librarian  in 
whom  is  combined  the  wisdom  of  experience, 
the  prophetic  insight  and  the  ability  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  ills  to  which  the  library  world 
is  subject. 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 
THE  following  is  a  revised  list  of  the  pres- 
ent Fellowship  of  the  A.  L.  I.  (64),  showing 
also  the  respective  term  of  each  and  year  of 
its  expiration.  These  Fellows  have  paid  dues 
at  the  rate  of  $i  per  year  of  their  term,  and 
re-elections  are  for  a  term  of  10  years : 

Ahern,  Mary  Eileen,  editor  Public  Libraries, 
Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  111.  Term  of 
8  years,  ending 1915 

Anderson,  Edwin  H.,  M.A.,  assistant  direc- 
tor Public  Library  New  York,  N.  Y....  5-1912 

Andrews,  Clement  W.,  M.A.,  librarian  John 

Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  111 2-1909 

Billings,  John  S.  LL.D.,  director  Public 

Library,  New  York,  N.  Y 7-191). 

Bostwick,  Arthur  E.,  Ph.D.,  department 

chief,  Public  Library,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10-1917 

Bowker  Richard  JR.,  editor  Library  Journal, 

298  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 3-1910 

Brett,  William  H.,  M.A.,  librarian  Public 

Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio 6-1913 

Brigham,  Johnson,  librarian  Iowa  State  Li- 
brary, Des  Moines,  Iowa 2-1909 

Brown,  Walter  L.,  librarian  Public  Library, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 8-1916 

Carr,  Henry  J.,  librarian  Public  Library, 

Scranton,  Pa 10-1917 

Clark,  George  T.,  B.S.,  librarian  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, Cal 8-1915 

Countryman,  Gratia  A.,  B.S.,  librarian  Pub- 
lic Library,  Minneapolis,  Minn 5-1912 

Cutter,  William  P.,  B.S.,  librarian  Forbes 

Library,  Northampton,  Mass 5-1912 

Dana,  John  Cotton,  B.A.,  librarian  Free 

Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J 3-1910 

Dewey,  Mc-lvil,  LL.D.,  ex-librarian,  Lake 

Placid  Club,  N.  Y 10-1918 

Doren,    Electra    C.,    ex-librarian,    Dayton,   O.     5-1912 

Dudley,  Charles  R.,  LL.B.,  librarian  Public 

Library,  Denver,  Col 10-1917 

Eastman,  Linda  A.,  vice-librarian  Public  Li- 
brary, Cleveland,  Ohio 2-1909- 

Elmendprf,  Theresa  H.,  vice-librarian  Pub- 
lic Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 4-1911 

Fairchild,  Salome  C.,  B.L.S.,  library  lec- 
turer, Albany,  N.  Y 8-1915 

Fletcher,  William  L,  M.A.,  librarian  Am- 

herst  College,  Amherst,  Mass 8-1915 

Gould,  Charles  H.,  B.A..  librarian  McGill 

University,  Montreal,  'Canada 10-1918 

Green,  Samuel  S.,  M.A.,  Hbiarian-emeritus, 

Worcester,  Mass 10-1917 

Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene,  B.S.,  preceptor 

Wisconsin  Library  School,  Madison,  Wis.  9-1916 

Hewins,  Caroline  M.,  librarian  Public  Li- 
brary, Hartford,  Conn 5-1912 

Hill,  Frank  P.,  Litt.D.,  librarian  Public  Li- 
brary, Brooklyn,  N.  Y 4-1911 

Hitch  ler,  Theresa,  superintendent  of  catalog- 
ing, Public  Library  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 5-1912 

Hodges,  Nathaniel  D.  C.,  B.A.,  librarian 

Public  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 9-1916 

Hopkins,  Anderson  H.,  Ph.B.,  ex-librarian 

Niles,  Mich 6-1913 

Hutchins,  Frank  A.,  department  secretary. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis..  1-1909 

lies,  George,  journalist,  Park  Avenue  Hotel, 

New  York,  N.  Y 10-1917 

Jones,  Gardner  M.,  librarian  Public  Library, 

Salem,  Mass 9-1916 

Keogh,  Andrew,  M.A.,  reference  librarian 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn 6-1914 

Koch,  Theodore  W.,  M.A.,  librarian  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 10-1918 

Koopman,  Harry  L.,  Litt.D.,  librarian  Brown 

University,  Providence,  R.  1 4-1911 

Kroeger,  Alice  B.,  librarian  and  director 
Library  School,  Drexel  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia. Pa 8-1915 

Lane,  William  C..  B.A.,  librarian  Har\ard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass 8-1915 
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Larned,    Josephus    N.,    M.A.,    «x-librarian, 

Buffalo    N.   Y 9-1916 

Legler,  Henry  E.,  secretary  Wisconsin  Free 

Library   Commission,   Madison,   Wis 6-1913 

Little,  George  T.,  Litt.D.,  librarian  Bowdoin 

College,   Brunswick,   Me 2-1909 

Marvin,   Cornelia,  secretary  Oregon   Library 

Commission,  Salem,  Ore 2-1910 

Montgomery,  Thomas  L.,  B.A.  librarian 
Pennsylvania  State  Library,  Harrisburg, 
Pa 9-1916 

Peoples,    William    T.,    librarian    Mercantile 

Library,  New  York,  N.   Y 2-1909 

Plummer,  Mary  W.,  director  Pratt  Institute 

Library  School,  Brooklyn    N.  Y 7-1914 

Putnam,    Herbert.   LL.D.,    librarian    Library  • 

of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C 4-1911 

Ranck,    Samuel    H.,    M.A.,    librarian    Public 

Library,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich 3-1910 

Richardson,     Ernest     C,     Ph.D.,     librarian 

Princeton   University,   Princeton,   N.  J. ...    10-1918 

Robbins,  Mary  E.,  librarian  and  director  Li- 
brary School,  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Mass 3-1910 

Root,    Azariah    S.,    M.A.,    librarian    Oberlin 

College,    Oberlin,    Ohio 6-1914 

Sharp,    Katharine    L.,    B.L.S.,    ex-librarian, 

Lake    Placid   Club,   N.   Y 5-1912 

Smith,  Walter  M.,  B.A.,  librarian  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis 2-1909 

Solberg,    Thorvald,    Register   of    Copyrights, 

Washington,    D.    C 10-1918 

Soule,    Charles    C.,    B.A.,    publisher.    83-91 

Francis   St.,    Fenway,    Boston,    Mass 10-1917 

Stearns,  Lutie  E.,  department  chief,  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission,  Mad- 
ison, Wis 3-'9io 

Steiner,  Bernard  C.,  Ph.D.,  librarian  Enoch 

Pratt   Free   Library,    Baltimore,   Md 4-1911 

Thomson,  John,  librarian  Free  Library, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 7-I9U 

Thwaites,  Reuben  G.,  LL.D..  superintendent 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  Mad- 
ison, Wis 6-1913 

Tyler,    Alice     S.,     secretary    Iowa    Library 

Commission,   Des  Moines,   Iowa 3-191 1 

Utley,    Henry    M.,    M.A.,    librarian    Public 

Library,    Detroit,   Mich 6-1913 

Wadlin,  Horace  G.,  Litt.D.,  librarian  Public 

Library,  Boston,  Mass 6-1913 

Wellman.    Hiller    C.,    B.A.,    librarian    City 

Library,   Springfield,  Mass 6-1913 

Whitney,  James  L     M.A.,  department  chief, 

Public  library,  Boston,  Mass 3-1910 

Winger,    Beatrice,    assistant    librarian    Free 

Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J 4-1911 

Wright.  Purd  B.,  librarian  Free  Public  li- 
brary, St.  Joseph,  Mo 6-1914 

All  ex-presidents  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  and  members  of  its  Executive 
Board  and  its  Council  for  each  current  year, 
have  seats  in  all  meetings  of  the  Institute, 
ex-oMcio.  HENRY  J.  CARR.  Secretary. 

April  18,  1909. 

ONTARIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Library  Association,  held  in  Toronto,  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  I2th  and  I3th, 
was  in  respect  to  attendance  and  interest  the 
most  encouraging  meeting  yet  held.  Quite  a 
number  of  new  libraries  were  represented, 
especially  from  the  far  western  towns  of  the 
province;  in  fact  the  attendance  was  so  great 
that  larger  quarters  are  necessary  for  the 
future  meetings  of  the  association.  The  pres- 
ident, Rev.  W.  A.  Bradley,  Berlin,  in  his 
opening  remarks  referred  to  his  presence  at 
the  opening  of  two  new  libraries  during  the 
3-ear,  at  Woodstock  and  Port  Elgin.  The 


theme  of  his  address  was  "The  larger  place 
of  public  libraries  in  an  educational  system," 
the  making  of  public  libraries  centers  of  in- 
dustrial education  in  the  community.  The 
report  of  the  officers  and  standing  committees 
were  of  unusual  interest.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hardy,  referred  to  the  spread  of  the 
library  association  idea  in  the  other  provinces, 
and  called  attention  to  the  new  Public  Li- 
brary Act,  which  contains  a  number  of  ad- 
vances, some  of  them  based  directly  upon 
subjects  of  the  Association.  The  treasurer's 
report  was  exceedingly  gratifying.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Documents  and  on  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Canadian  History  and  Historical 
Fiction  reported  progress  that  was  decfdedly 
encouraging.  Mr.  A.  W.  Cameron's  report 
on  library  institutes  showed  that  three  insti- 
tutes had  been  held  during  the  past  year  at 
Brantford,  Chatham  and  Niagara  Falls.  The 
response  in  each  case  was  gratifying,  and  it 
is  hoped  six  or  eight  institutes  will  be  held 
this  coming  year  and  that  before  long  the 
whole  province  will  be  organized  in  this  re- 
spect. The  three  principal  addresses  of  the 
meeting  were  "Reference  work  in  the  library," 
by  Mr.  W.  O.  Carson,  London ;  "The  work- 
ing man  and  the  library,"  by  Inspector  T.  W. 
H.  Leavitt;  and  "The  responsibility  of  the 
library  for  the  elevation  of  the  nation  through 
good  reading,"  by  Dr.  William  Wilfred 
Campbell,  the  Canadian  poet.  These  were 
all  strong  papers,  and  those  by  Messrs.  Car- 
son and  Leavitt  provoked  vigorous  dicussion. 
Mr.  Leavitt  showed  that  the  public  libraries 
in  manufacturing  centers  should  take  an  in- 
terest in  technical  education  and  that  the 
government  should  assist  in  providing  ex- 
aminations and  certificates.  A  great  deal  of 
discussion  centered  around  the  issuing  of  the 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  Association,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  provide  the  best 
means  of  making  the  Bulletin  most  effective. 
The  association  was  favored  on  Tuesday 
morning  with  the  address  by  Mr.  Cedric 
Chivers  on  book-binding.  Mr.  Olivers'  visit 
to  the  association  was  very  much  appreciated. 
At  this  session  demonstrations  were  given  of 
charging  systems,  Miss  Jennie  Reid,  Chatham, 
and  Miss  Barbara  McDonald,  Ottawa,  dis- 
cussing the  Browne  system,  and  Mr.  Carson, 
London,  discussing  the  modified  Newark  sys- 
tem. Miss  Dwight,  of  Guelph,  presented  most 
interestingly  the  Library  of  Congress  cards. 
The  association  approved  of  the  plan  of  open 
access  and  the  establishment  of  children's 
reading-rooms  where  feasible. 

The  association  also  passed  resolutions  of 
appreciation  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Bain,  of 
Toronto,  and  Mr.  Spereman,  Sarnia,  both  ac- 
tive workers  in  the  association. 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  president.  His  Honor 
Judge  Hardy,  Public  Library,  Brantford;  ist 
vice-president,  A.  W.  Cameron,  B.A.,  Public 
Library.  Streetsville :  2d  vice-president,  L.  J. 
Burpee,  Public  Library,  Ottawa;  secretary, 
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E.  A.  Hardy,  B.A.,  Moulton  College,  To- 
ronto ;  treasurer,  A.  B.  Macallum,  Ph.D., 
F.R.S.,  Q-nadian  Institute,  Toronto.  Coun- 
cillors: George  H.  Locke,  M.A.,  Public  Li- 
brary, Toronto;  W.  F.  Moore,  Public  Li- 
brary, Dundas ;  Miss  Janet  Carnochan,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Niagara;  David  Williams,  Public 
Library,  Collingwood;  C.  R.  Chnrteris,  M.D., 
Public  Library,  Chatham;  H.  J.  Clarke,  B.A., 
Public  Library,  Belleville;  Rev.  W.  A.  Brad- 
ley, B.A.,  ex  president,  Public  Library,  Ber- 
lin. 


READING  ROOMS  AND  LIBRARIES 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Reprinted  in  part  from  Young  Woman's  Journal, 
April,  1909.) 

THE  desire  for  service  among  the  sightless 
must  have  been  an  unconscious  influence  in 
my  life  from  earliest  childhood,  but  until 
about  ten  years  ago  I  did  no  active  work,  but 
as  soon  as  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  special- 
ized benefit,  the  avenues  in  many  directions 
were  opened  to  show  me  the  way. 

I  have  confined  myself  altogether  to  library 
work  in  reading  rooms  for  the  blind,  which 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic libraries.  I  owe  much  to  Miss  Etta 
Josselyn  Griffin,  in  charge  of  the  Pavilion  for 
the  Blind,  in  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  for  her  interest  in  my  efforts  to 
acquire  knowledge  along  the  lines  in  which  she 
is  so  capable.  In  the  last  report  which  I  have 
since  read  at  a  recent  convention,  since  the 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind  was  opened 
at  Washington,  in  1897,  60  other  libraries 
had  followed  the  example,  and  had  added 
this  branch  to  their  work. 

My  personal  effort  began  in  San  Francisco, 
my  home  city,  in  1899,  and  in  August,  1002, 
was  opened  on  a  little  larger  scale  a  reading 
room  similar  to  the  one  now  established  in 
the  Free  Public  Library  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
under  the  direction  and  support  of  an  auxil- 
iary of  women,  who  have  done  all  in  their 
power  during  the  five  months  of  its  organiza- 
tion to  further  its  influence  and  educationally 
benefit  the  blind,  who  have  eagerly  responded 
to  their  effort. 

Our  work  is  naturally  among  the  adult 
blind,  for  the  youth  are  provided  for  by  the 
state  in  an  institution  established  for  the  edu- 
cation and  development  of  the  deaf  and  blind. 

In  some  of  our  cities  these  reading  rooms 
and  lending  libraries  are  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  a  blind  librarian,  with  an  auxil- 
iary of  the  seeing  to  aid  and  increase  the 
work  being  done. 

Where  practicable,  and  it  can  be  followed, 
I  should  advise  this  method,  that  instruction 
may  be  given  in  the  raised  types  and  on  the 
Braille  and  New  York  Point  machines ;  the 
seeing  typewriter  made  useful,  and  that  the 
needs  of  these  attending  may  become  more 


appreciatively  and  comprehensively  under- 
stood. The  blind  feel  keenly  their  lack  of  in- 
dependence, which  is  made  more  pronounced 
frequently  by  the  all  too  well-meaning  atten- 
tic  ns  of  the  seeing,  who  do  not  permit  them 
to  use  independently  the  gifts  which  are  nur- 
tured and  matured  in  the  darkness.  Shut  in 
as  the  blind  must  be  many  times  from  active 
influences,  a  too  pronounced  sympathy  retards 
where  it  would  help,  for  only  by  teaching 
others  to  help  themselves  is  lasting  benefit 
achieved. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  consider  that 
the  establishing  of  reading  rooms  and  lending 
libraries  for  the  blind  should  be  included  in 
the  work  of  every  public  library,  even  should 
only  a  few  of  the  sightless  seem  to  avail  them- 
selves at  first  of  the  privilege.  Where  little 
has  been  done  for  the  blind  and  the  social 
side  of  life  for  them  forgotten,  they  are  nat- 
urally sensitive,  reserved  and  shy,  and  need 
to  be  encouraged  to  mingle  with  the  seeing 
and  brought  to  understand  their  own  latent 
abilities.  If  the  state  teaches  the  youthful 
blind  the  finger  print,  should  there  not  be, 
therefore,  common  centers  from  which  books 
and  magazines  published  and  provided  for 
their  use  could  be  supplied  and  circulated 
later,  after  the  school  years  have  closed?  Is 
it  not  a  duty  owed  to  them  by  the  city  in 
which  they  live ;  for  though  libraries  are  pro- 
vided in  the  institutions,  it  is  not  feasible  that 
the  books  upon  their  shelves  should  be  put 
in  circulation  any  more  than  any  public  school 
should  distribute  and  circulate  its  books  ex- 
cept among  the  pupils  attending  and  who 
have  access  to  its  library. 

I  am  glad  to  give  here  expression  from 
among  the  many  acknowledgments  that  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  in  this  work 
from  my  sightless  friends : 

"Since  I  have  been  attending  the  readings 
I  am  hatrpier  than  I  have  been  in  a  long  time, 
for  I  am  no  longer  as  despondent  and  lonely." 
"The  books  I  take  away  keep  me  from  having 
the  blues  in  my  room,  and  when  I  think  of 
a  thing,  I  can  write  it  down  on  my  pocket 
slate,  since  I  have  learned  to  use  it."  "How 
glad  I  shall  be  when  I  learn  enough  to  use 
the  seeing  typewriter,  that  I  can  again  write 
a  letter  to  a  friend." 

Thus  a  return  to  the  old  independence  lost 
is  begun ;  and  an  appreciative  interest  awak- 
ened to  keep  up  with  the  world's  work  as  it 
is  brought  to  our  knowledge  in  the  books  and 
periodicals  of  the  day ;  for  the  sensitive  fingers 
become  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  and  eagerly 
seek  "to  see"  for  themselves  just  what  is 
going  on  and  being  done.  One  of  my  blind 
friends  laughingly  replied'  to  my  question,  put 
to  her  one  cold  winter  morning,  "Why  don't 
you  put  on  your  gloves?" 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  see  as  well,  then." 

JOSEPHINE  MORRIS  ROWAN. 

President  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Reading 
Room  for  the  Blind,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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A.  L.  A.  MEMBERSHIP 
COMPILED  BY  MRS.  HENRY  J.  CARR. 
PRESENT  members  A.  L.  A.  who  attended 
1890    (Fabyans,    White    Mountains)    confer- 
ence (93)  : 


Hmerlcan  Xtbrarg  association 

The  growth  and  permanence  of  member- 
ship of  the  American  Library  Association  is 
represented  by  the  following  table : 


C.  W.  Andrews,* 
Miss  E.  G.  Baldwin. 
T.  R.  Barnum, 
William  Beer, 
W.  S.  Biscoe, 

E.  C.  Bixby, 
W:  A-  Borclen, 
I:  S.  Bradley, 
W :  H.  Brett,* 
A.  N.  Brown, 

Miss  Nina  E.  Browne, 
Henry  J.   Carr,* 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Carr, 
J.  V.  Cheney, 
Miss  Edith  E.  Clarke, 
G:  W    Cole, 
T.  L.  Cole, 
F:  M.  Crunden,* 
Mrs.  F:  M.  Crunden, 
W:  R.  Cutter, 
H.  E.  Davidson, 
Melvil  Dewey,* 
Mrs.  Melvil  Dewey, 
C :  R.  Dudley, 
Miss  Mary  Eddy, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf, 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild, 
Miss  C.  S.  Fearey, 
Mrs.       Everett       (C. 

Leavitt)  Fenn, 
W:  I:   Fletcher,* 
W:  E.  Foster, 
Miss  C.  H.  Garland, 

F.  B.  Gay 

Rev.  E.  N.  Goddard, 
S :  S   Green,* 
G:  W:  Harris, 
F:  H.  Hedge, 
F.  P.  Hill,* 

E.  C.  Hovey, 
Miss  Fannie  Hull, 
William  Ives, 

Miss  A.  B.  Jackson, 
Mrs    O.   B.   Jaquith, 
Rev.  H :  F.  Jenks, 
Miss  Ada  Alice  Jones, 
Miss  Clara  A.  Jones, 
Gardner  M.  Jones, 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Jones, 

F.  P.  Jordan, 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  with  a  taste 
for  comparative  statistics  to  see  how  many 
of  the  above  A.  L.  A.  members  will  attend 
the  coming  conference  at  Bretton  Woods. 

Bretton  Woods  promises  a  delightful  con- 
ference for  all  participants.  Of  special  in- 
terest is  the  post-conference  program  given 
elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

*Have  been  presidents  A.  L.  A.   (10). 


H.  L.  Koopman, 

W :  C.  Lane,* 

G:  T.  Little, 

Col.  J  :  S.  Lockwood, 

Mrs.  H.  J.  McCaine, 

B :    Pickman   Mann, 

Mrs.  B :  P.  Mann, 

Miss  F.  M.  Mann, 

Miss  H.  L.  Matthews, 

Miss  Mary  Medlicott, 

T :  L.  Montgomery, 

C.  A    Nelson, 

W:  E:  Parker, 

J.  P.  Parmenter, 

F.  C.  Patten, 

H:  M.  Paul, 

A.  L.  Peck. 

Miss    M.    W.    Plum- 

mer, 

Miss  H.  B.  Prescott, 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,* 
Miss  A.  G.  Rockwell, 
A.  S.  Root, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders, 
(Pawtucket  P.  L.) 
Miss  A.  L.  Sargent, 
Miss  M.  E.  Sargent, 
Hon.  P.  T.  Sexton, 
Mrs.  P.  T.  Sexton, 
Miss  May  Seymour, 
Miss  M.  J.  Simpson, 

(Fitz   Library.) 
Thorvald  Solberg, 
C :  C.  Soule, 
Miss     M.     F.     South- 
worth, 

W.  K.  Stetson, 
W :  C.  Stone, 
Miss  E.  P.  Thnrston, 
Miss  C.  M.  Underbill, 
H:  M   Utley,* 
Prof.  C:  D.  Vail, 
Frank  Weitenkampf, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Whitney, 
Solon  F.  Whitney, 
G:  F.  Winchester, 
Dr.  G:  E.  Wire, 
Miss     F.    E.     Wood- 
worth. 


Year 

Number  members 
added  during  year 

Members, 
January,  1909 

1876 

69 

17 

1877 

53 

9 

1878 

74 

12 

1879 

189 

17 

1880 

12 

3 

1881 

16 

3 

1882 

4i 

3 

1883 

16 

7 

1884 

6 

3 

1885 

37 

13 

1886 

81 

IS 

r887 

106 

17 

1888 

25 

6 

1889 

46 

17 

1890 

"3 

3i 

1891 

55 

12 

1892 

142 

44 

1893 

149 

52 

1894 

85 

24 

1895 

62 

14 

1896 

173 

55 

1807 

134 

43 

1898 

141 

61 

1899 

83 

31 

1900 

208 

72 

1901 

274 

119 

1902 

345 

129 

1903 

240 

64 

1904 

264 

119 

1905 

258 

132 

1906 

482 

268 

T007 

346 

259 

1908 

241 

239 

Total,  4566 

Total.  1910 

Less  new  num- 

iers  assigned  same 

party,  44  =  4522. 

MINUTES    OF    EXECUTIVE    BOARD 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
held  at  the  Public  Library  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
April  15,  1909. 

Present:  C.  H.  Gould,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  Miss  Alice  B.  Kroe- 
ger  and  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

Cleveland  invitation.  —  The  president  sub- 
mitted a  communication  from  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brett,  embodying  a  cordial  invitation  to  th» 
Executive  Board  to  hold  its  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land. Upon  motion  it  was  received  and  the 
secretary  directed  to  transmit  the  thanks  of 
the  Board  to  Mr.  Brett  for  his  courtesy  and 
its  regrets  that  it  was  not  possible  to  accept 
the  invitation  with  advantage. 
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Program  committee.  —  The  Program  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  send  printed  notice 
to  every  participant  in  the  program  of  either 
the  general  sessions  or  sections,  stipulating 
that  each  paper  as  submitted  and  read  must 
be  in  form  for  publication,  and  that  no  proof 
will  be  available  for  author's  corrections  dur- 
ing the  editing  and  publication  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings. 

That  the  secretary  send  stenographer's  copy 
of  all  discussions  to  participants  for  revision 
as  soon  after  the  annual  meeting  as  possible. 

That  these  stipulations  be  printed  in  the 
May  Bulletin. 

International  library  conferences.  —  The 
president  submitted  invitations  from  the  In- 
stitut  International  Bibliographic  looking  to- 
ward participation  by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  an  in- 
ternational congress  of  bibliography  and  a 
projected  international  conference  of  libra- 
rians, both  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  1910. 
Referred  to  the  Council. 
Report  of  N.  E.  A.  Co-operation  commit- 
tee. —  The  Committee  on  co-operation  with 
the  N.  E.  A.  submitted  a  report  as  sum- 
marized below,  which  was  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Program  committee : 

A  joint  meeting  was  held  by  the  committee 
representing  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion appointed  to  consider  ways  of  bringing 
these  bodies  into  a  closer  relationship.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  best  and  at  this  time 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result  would  be  to  present  a  paper  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  at  a  general  session  of  the 
next  national  conference  of  each  of  these 
bodies. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  a  competent 
person  be  asked  to  speak  at  each  of  the 
National  Education  Association  section  meet- 
ings, indicating  how  a  public  library  can  co- 
operate with  and  be  made  of  greater  value 
to  the  members  of  these  sections. 

The  American  Library  Association  Com- 
mittee did  not  recommend  that  a  School  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Library  Association  be 
established,  nor  did  it  recommend  a  joint  con- 
ference of  the  two  associations,  though  both 
were  considered  at  length.  It  did,  however, 
recommend  that  the  matter  be  brought  up 
for  discussion  at  the  next  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

E.  W.  GAILLARD,  Chairman. 
_  Date  of  annual  meeting.  —  A  communica- 
tion was  received  from  Mr.  Legler  on  behalf 
of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions,  urg- 
ing such  a  selection  for  the  date  of  the  an- 
nual conference  in  future  as  shall  not  conflict 
with  sessions  of  summer  library  schools. 
Received  and  placed  on  file. 
Statement     of     finances.  —  The     following 
quarterly    statement    of   the    finances    of  the 
Association   as   shown   by   the   books   in   the 
treasurer's  office  on  April  2,   1909,  was  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  that  officer  by  the  secre- 
tary: 


To  the  Finance  committee. 

GENTLEMEN:  Herewith  is  submitted  a  statement  of 
the   financial   condition    of   the    A.    L.    A.,   as   shown 
by  the  books  in  this  office,  to  April  2,  1909: 
1909. 

Jan.  i.  Cash  in  bank,  St.  Joseph.   $2107.09 
Boston  (Miss 

Browne)..        100.00     $2207.09 
Receipts 

Membership  dues $2859.00 

Tr.  Endowment  Fund,  in- 
terest         199-55 

Interest  on  bank  deposits.          16.16 

For  collections .60 

Bulletin 24.66       3099.97 


$3099-97     $5307-06 
Expenditures 

Rent,  Jan. -April $333-32 

Bookbuying    committee...  34.60 

Executive   offices 43. 70 

Treasurer's    offices 3.00 

Bulletins 63.45         478.07 


$478.07     $4828.99 

Cash  in  bank,  St.  Joseph.   $4728.99 
Boston  (Miss 

Browne)..        100.00     $4828.99 
Respectfully   submitted, 
(Signed)   PURD  B.  WRIGHT.  Treasurer. 

Auditing  of  finance  accounts.  —  The  Fi- 
nance committee  was  authorized  to  employ 
a  certified  public  accountant  or  competent 
representative  of  a  responsible  audit  com- 
pany, to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Endowment  Fund  and  the  treasurer 
of  the  Association,  in  case  personal  audit  by 
members  ei  the  committee  should  be  inex- 
pedient. 

Board  adjourned. 

J.  I.  WYER,  JR.,  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE    ON    BINDING 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Binding  has 
received  from  the  Public  Library  Depart- 
ment of  the  St.  Pancras  Borough  Council, 
England,  a  "Tender  for  bookbinding"  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  librarians  in  this  coun- 
try. In  asking  for  bids  for  binding  the  Pub- 
lic Library  Department  sets  forth  under  the 
head  of  "general  conditions"  18  stipulations 
which  give  the  library  the  widest  latitude  in 
answering  or  rejecting  bids,  reserve  the  right 
to  employ  binders  other  than  the  one  obtain- 
ing the  contract  and  allow  other  privileges. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  successful  bidder 
binds  himself  to  rather  severe  conditions, 
and  gives  bond  in  the  sum  of  £100  for  the 
due  execution  of  the  contract.  The  specifica- 
tions for  the  work  follow : 

Specifications 

Collation.  All  books  received  by  the  Contractor 
to  be  examined  and  collated  prior  _to  repairing  or 
binding,  and  any  imperfections,  deficiencies,  or  pages 
seriously  soiled  or  damaged  to  be  reported  to  the 
Librarian,  whose  instructions  must  be  awaited.  The 
Council  will  not  pay  for  any  imperfect  book  bound 
or  repaired  without  the  Librarian's  written  permis- 
sion. Covers  and  advertisements  not  to  be  bound 
in  unless  ordered. 

Rolling.  Books  to  be  rolled  when  necessary,  care 
being  taken  to  prevent  "set  off"  of  ink. 

Sewing.  All  books  must  be  sewn  by  hand  "one 
sheet  on''  (all  along)  with  unbleached  linen  thread 
of  suitable  thickness,  over  unbleached  linen  tapes. 
Machine  sewing  will  not  be  permitted.  The  first 
two  and  last  sections  of  every  hook  to  be  strengthened 
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with  strips  of  linen  down  the  back.  Three  tapes, 
J^-incli  in  width,  to  be  used  for  a  Pott  8vo,  four 
tapes  for  a  Crown  8vo,  and  the  number  and  width 
of  tapes  for  -books  of  larger  size  to  be  proportionately 
increased. 

Broken  Sec  tic  ns.  Plates,  etc.  All  sections  broken 
at  the  back  to  be  repaired  with  guards,  and  where 
necessary  neatly  cvercast  before  being  sewn  to  the 
tapes;  overcasting  will  not  be  allowed  except  for  such 
cases. 

All  single  leaves,  plates,  maps  and  plans  to  be 
guarded  with  linen  round  the  adjoining  section  and 
sewn  through,  and  compensating  guards  added  where 
necessary.  No  pasting-on  permitted.  No  charge  to 
be  made  for  the  first  twenty  plates,  etc.,  so  guarded 
in  any  book  unless  the  book  consists  entirely  (or 
almost  entirely)  of  plates. 

All  torn  leaves  and  plates  to  be  neatly  repaired. 
Folded  maps  and  plates  to  be  dissected  and  mounted 
on  linen. 

End  Papers.  End  papers  to  be  of  good  stout  paper 
of  approved  design  with  at  least  one  plain  fly-leaf 
between  them  and  the  printed  matter.  The  end 
papers  to  be  made  with  a  linen  joint  and  sewn  on 
as  a  section.  Slips  of  good  length  to  be  pasted  on 
to  waste  end-papers  and  these  firmly  secured  within 
split  boards. 

Forwarding.  All  leather-bound  books  to  have 
French  joints,  tight  flexible  back  (the  leather  to  be 
attached  directly  to  the  back)  and  slightly  rounded 
corners,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  or  unless  the 
books  are  printed  on  soft  paper  of  poor  quality, 
when  they  n-ay  have  hollow  backs  with  a  thin  leath- 
er lining.  Books  bound  in  cloth  or  buckram  to 
have  hollow  backs  with  linen  linings. 

Cutting  of  Edges.  Unless  other  instructions  are 
given,  all  books  to  have  the  edges  accurately  cut, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  margins  as  wide  as 
possible,  and  sprinkled  or  tinted  with  a  color  har- 
monizing with  the  materials  nsed  for  covering. 

Lettering.  All  books  to  be  lettered  neatly  on  the 
back  with  brief  title,  author's  name,  classification 
number,  and  with  the  library  stamp,  which  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Librarian.  The  top  of  the  classi- 
fication number  to  be  at  a  uniform  height  of  i  l/2 
inches  from  the  tail  of  each  book.  All  lettering  to 
be  directly  on  to  the  material  which  covers  the 
back;  no  title-pieces  to  be  used.  The  books  to  be 
neatly  finished  with  blind  fillets  unless  otherwise 
ordered.  All  pattern  volumes  to  be  accurately 
matched  :n  color  of  materials  and  finishing.  Xo 
injurious  composition  to  be  used  in  finishing. 

Labelling.  Library  labels  supplied  by  the  Libra- 
rian to  be  carefully  pasted  in  each  book  according 
to  instructions. 

When  the  preceding  illustrations  are  obviously 
inapplicable  or  undesirable,  the  binder  is  to  submit 
suggestion  for  binding,  with  estimate  of  cost. 

Materials.  All  leathers  (exccot  Persians')  to  con 
form  to  the  Society  of  Arts  standards.  The  Con- 
tractor must  guarantee,  or  undertake  to  produce 
when  required,  the  guarantee  of  the  firm  supplying 
the  leather,  that  all  skins  used  (i)  have  been  tanned 
in  sumach,  or  oak  bark,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two, 

(2)  are  free   from  sulphuric  or  other  mineral  acids, 

(3)  have  been  dyed  with   fast  colors,   (4)    are  genu- 
ine as  described.      Leathers  not  to  be  unduly   pared 
down    or    unduly    stretched    in    covering.      All    half 
and    quarter-bound     books    to    have    cloth     sides    to 
harmonize  with   color  of  leather  used.     The  corners 
of   half-oound  books   to  be   of   full   size   and   of   the 
material   used   for  the   back.      The   cloth  to  be   Win- 
terbottom's  best   double  binder's   "Imperial   Morocco 
Cloth"    and    the    buckram    to    be    of    the    best    linen. 
Colors  of  leather  and  cloth   to  be  as  directed.     The 
glue  to   be   best  quality   elastic   glue.      Boards   to   be 
good   quality  mill-boards  of  suitable  thickness. 

Book  Sises.  The  size  of  a  book  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  measurement  of  the  pages  and  not 
of  the  boards. 

No  extra  charge  shall  be  made  for  two  or  more 
volumes  bound  in  one,  unless  the  thickness  of  such 
a  volume  exceeds  one-half  the  width  of  the  hoards. 

HENRY  BOND,   Borough  Librarian. 
PUBLIC  LIBRABY,  CHESTER  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  of  these  specifi- 
cations that  they  go  rather  more  fully  into 


the  details  of  binding  than  specifications  pre- 
pared by  libraries  in  this  country.  The  best 
customs  of  this  country  are  followed,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  little  criticism  of  the 
specifications  can  be  made.  It  will  be  noted, 
under  the  head  of  "Broken  sections,"  that 
overcasting  is  not  encouraged.  In  this  coun- 
try there  seems  to  be  a  growing  tendency  to 
overcast  nearly  all  books,  whether  the  signa- 
tures are  broken  at  the  back  or  not.  Several 
binders  claim  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  re- 
bound books  should  be  sewed  in  this  way. 
While  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  im- 
proved methods  of  overcasting  have  done 
much  to  overcome  the  bad  effects  of  poor 
paper,  it  is  open  to  question  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  carry  overcasting  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  some  binders  are  doing.  Perhaps 
a  point  halfway  between  the  English  and 
American  custom  might  be  better  than  either. 

Under  the  head  of  "Material?"  it  will  be 
noted  that  all  leather  must  conform  to  So- 
ciety of  Arts  standard.  It  must  be  regretted 
that  in  this  country  leather  conforming  to 
this  standard  is  so  hard  to  obtain. 

In  this  country  book  sizes  are  generally 
determined  by  the  measurement  of  the  book 
after  it  is  bound.  The  English  method  of 
determining  the  size  by  measuring  the  pages 
seems  to  be  fairer  for  all  concerned. 

BRETTON    WOODS    CONFERENCE    PROGRAM 

Saturday,  June  26 
Evening:  Council. 

Monday,  June  28 
Forenoon:   Executive  Board. 
Afternoon:    American    Association    of    Law 

Libraries. 

Evening:  First  General  session. 
Tuesday,  June  29 
Forenoon:  Second  General  session. 
Afternoon:    College    and    reference    section; 

Children's  section ;  Trustees'  section. 
Evening:  Library  school  reunions. 

Wednesday,  June  30 
Forenoon:  Third  General  session. 

Afternoon:  National  Association  of  State 
Libraries ;  Catalog  section. 

Evening:  National  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries and  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries;  Children's  section. 

Thursday,  July  I 
Mount  Washington  or  Crawford  Notch  Day. 

Friday,  July  2 

Forenoon:    College    and    reference    section; 
League   of  Library   Commissions ;   Annual 
election. 
Afternoon:    National    Association    of    State 

Libraries ;  Catalog  section. 
Evening:  Fourth  General  session. 

Saturday,  July  3 
Forenoon:  League  of  Library  Commissions; 

Council. 
Afternoon:   Fifth  General  session 
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Monday,  July  5 

Post-conference      "Mountain      and      Shore" 
coaching  party  starts. 

POST-CONFERENCE,    IQOQ 

The  post-conference  trip  this  year  will  con- 
sist cv  two  parts.  First,  a  coaching  trip 
around  the  Presidential  Range,  covering 
much  r  f  the  most  beautiful  portion  of  the 
White  Mountain  region,  this  to  be  followed 
by  a  trip  to  some  point  on  the  Maine  coast 
between  Portsmouth  and  Portland,  for  a 
stay  of  three  or  four  days.  This  part  is  es- 
pecially planned  for  those  from  outside  of 
New  England  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
beautiful  Maine  coast,  and  will  prove  a  rest- 
ful finish  to  the  trip  for  all.  In  the  place 
chosen  we  shall  endeavor  to  combine  smooth 
beach,  rugged  cliffs,  and  forest-covered  hills, 
with  possibilities  for  tramping,  climbing,  rid- 
ing, trolley  excursions,  fishing  and  sailing. 

It  is  arranged,  however,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  take  only  the  mountain  coaching  trip 
may  omit  the  shore  portion  of  the  post-con- 
ference. The  itinerary  will  be  as  follows : 

Leave  Bretton  Woods  Monday,  July  5, 
8  a.m.,  by  mountain  wagon«,  each  holding  TI 
passengers,  reaching  Randolph,  the  northern 
base  of  Mts.  Adams  and  Madison,  for  lunch ; 
from  thence  to  Gorham  (N.  H.)  for  the 
night. 

The  second  day's  route  will  be  from  Gor- 
ham to  Jackson,  through  the  beautiful  "Glen" 
at  the  easterly  base  of  Mt.  Washington  and 
Pinkham  Notch,  with  stop  at  Crystal  Cas- 
cade and  Glen  Ellis  Falls. 

The  third  day  from  Jackson  to  Intervale 
or  North  Conway,  where  the  fourth  day  will 
be  spent  in  local  excursions. 

Friday  morning.  July  9,  leave  for  seashore 
and  spend  from  Friday  evening  until  Tues- 
day mcrning,  when  party  will  go  to  Boston, 
where  trip  will  end. 

The  expense  of  this  trip,  covering  every- 
thing from  July  5  to  13,  nine  days,  about  $40. 
Cost  of  coaching  trip  only,  covering  Tulv  ^  to 
the  morning  of  the  9th,  four  days,  including 
all  expenses,  about  $25,  probably  somewhat 
less. 

For  those  who  are  travelling  on  certificate 
plan,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  leave  the 
seashore  on  Monday,  July  12,  for  Bretton 
Woods.  From  most  New  England  and  east- 
ern New  York  points  the  saving  by  using 
certificate  plan  will  be  so  small  that  those 
taking  the  post-conference  trip  will  probably 
decide  to  buy  regular  tickets. 

Those  intending  to  take  this  trip,  or  the 
coaching  part  of  it,  will  send  $5  on  account 
before  June  18  to  the  undersigned,  the  rest 
to  be  paid  at  Bretton  Woods  before  July  4. 
Trip  will  be  limited  to  75  people. 

FREDERICK  W.  FAXON, 
83  Francis  street,  Boston,  Mass., 
Chairman  A.  L.  A.  Travel  Committee. 


State  Xtbran?  Commission? 

MINNESOTA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  Commission  has  issued  its  fifth  bi- 
ennial report  for  the  years  1907-1908  (60  p. 
O.) 

The  report  deals  first  with  the  "field  work" 
carried  on  by  the  Commission,  which  covers 
the  aid  given  to  public  libraries,  also  the  ad- 
visory and  instrumental  work  of  the  Com- 
mission, its  summer  school  for  library  train- 
ing, the  periodical  exchange,  and  the  publica- 
tions issued  and  distributed  for  the  benefit  of 
public  libraries.  A  summary  of  library  pro- 
gress is  also  given. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
travelling  libraries,  and  is  followed  by  statis- 
tics of  circulation. 

During  the  biennial  period  covered  by  this 
report,  133  visits  have  been  made  to  109  libra- 
ries in  94  towns,  making  a  total  of  over  nine 
months  spent  in  field  work.  Considerable 
library  organizing  has  been  done  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  six  weeks'  summer  course  carried  on 
by  the  Commission  was  conducted  with  grati- 
fying results  in  the  summers  of  1907  and 


The  Commission  enables  libraries  to  dis- 
pose of  their  surplus  magazines  and  receive 
members  which  they  need  by  conducting  a 
"clearing-house"  for  periodicals  ;  10,334  num- 
bers of  periodicals  have  thus  been  distributed. 

The  value  of  the  Commission's  work  can 
be  best  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
January,  1900,  when  active  work  of  the  Com- 
mission was  begun,  there  were  30  public  li- 
braries organized  under  the  state  law  and 
supported  by  taxation  :  5  free  libraries  sup- 
ported by  associations,  and  13  subscription 
libraries.  There  are  now  75  public  libraries, 
31  free  libraries  supported  by  associations, 
and  the  number  of  subscription  libraries  has 
decreased  to  10. 

The  travelling  libraries  work  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been  thoroughly  *  systematized 
and  effectively  carried  out. 

NEW    YORK    STATE    EDUCATION    DEPART- 
MENT: EDUCATIONAL   EXTENSION 

DIVISION 

Mr.  Eastman's  report  has  been  issued  as 
"Bulletin  7,  Public  libraries  17,"  and  is  the 
state  library's  "Report  on  public  libraries, 
travelling  libraries  and  study  clubs,"  for  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1907.  It  appears  in  the 
goth  report  of  the  New  York  State  Library, 
covering  pages  621-648.  Mr.  Eastman  re- 
ports 406  chartered  or  registered  libraries  ; 
reports  of  1282  libraries  summarized,  of  which 
number  661  are  free  for  lending.  These  free 
libraries  are  reported  to  contain  3,782,  609 
books,  and  to  have  circulated  14,968.722  vol- 
umes during  the  year.  There  were  321  libra- 
ries in  53  counties  visited  during  the  year. 
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These  visits  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  East- 
man and  Mr.  Wynkoop. 

"The  staff  of  the  Division  co-operated  with 
the  New  York  Library  Association  as  in  pre- 
vious years  in  planning  and  carrying  on  29 
small  informal  gatherings  of  librarians  in 
different  sections  of  the  state." 

Allotments  of  public  money  to  the  number 
of  326  were  made,  and  paid  to  319  libraries 
and  branches,  with  two  allotments  to  pay 
for  select  book  lists  distributed  to  free  libra- 
ries. During  the  year  77  study  clubs  were 
registered,  bringing  the  total  number  to  842. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  an  increase  of 
the  visiting  force  by  the  appointment  of  two 
library  organizers. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission  are  as  follows :  Dr.  James  Y. 
Joyner,  superintendent  of  public  instruction; 
Mr.  M.  O.  Sherrill,  state  librarian ;  Dr.  Chas. 
Lee  Smith,  publisher ;  Mrs.  Annie  Smith 
Ross,  librarian  of  the  Charlotte  Carnegie 
Library ;  and  Louis  R.  Wilson,  librarian  of 
the  State  University.  Its  officers  are  as  fol- 
lows for  the  year :  Louis  R.  Wilson,  chair- 
man ;  Mrs.  Annie  Smith  Ross,  secretary ;  Dr. 
Chas.  Lee  Smith,  treasurer.  A  field  secretary 
will  be  elected  soon  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Offices  will  be  found  for  the  Commission  in 
the  State  Library. 

TENNESSEE  STATE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

Under  -the  provisions  of  the  act  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  Free  Library  Commission  the  state 
librarian.  Miss  Mary  Skeffington,  and  the 
state  superintendent  of  Public  instruction  are 
ex-officio  members.  Gov.  Patterson  has  ap- 
pointed as  the  three  other  members  of  the 
Commission,  Miss  Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  the 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  of  Nash- 
ville; Mrs.  W.  D.  Beard,  of  Memphis,  and 
Mr.  G.  H.  Baskette,  of  Nashville. 

The  State  Library  Commission  has  for  its 
purpose  the  promotion  of  the  library  interests 
in  the  state,  to  encourage  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  free  public  libraries,  school 
and  travelling  libraries  by  famishing  needed 
information  and  advice  and  rendering  such 
other  assistance  as  may  be  possible.  The 
office  of  the  Commission  will  be  in  the  State 
Librarian's  office. 

State  Xibrarg  associations 

DJSTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    LIBRARY   ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Library  Association  was 
held  in  the  children's  room  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary on  Wednesday,  April  14,  with  the  pres- 
ident, Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  in  the  chair. 
About  i  TO  members  and  guests  were  present. 


The  secretary  announced  the  election  to  mem- 
bership of  Mr.  Sloan  D.  Watkins  and  Mr. 
S.  M.  Crofts,  both  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  action  of  the  executive  committee 
in  regard  to  the  spring  outing  meeting  was 
also  announced,  namely,  that  a  moonlight 
evening  excursion  down  the  river  was  being 
planned. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Prof. 
William  A.  Wilbur,  dean  at  George  Washing- 
ton University.  He  chose  as  his  subject,  "The 
lyric  influences  in  the  'poets'  corner  of  the 
Library  of  Congress."  Dean  Wilbur  spoke 
of  the  quality  of  lyric  poetry,  its  subjective 
character  and  the  ethereal  quality  of  its  music. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  President 
Johnston  presented  his  resignation,  express- 
ing his  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  of  sever- 
ing a  relation  which  had  been  so  pleasant  to 
him.  The  resignation  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Johnston  expects  shortly  to  leave 
Washington  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

The  students  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  on  their  biennial  visit  to  Wash- 
ington libraries,  were  present  at  the  meeting. 
At  its  close,  the  members  of  the  Association 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  and  the 
vice-director  of  the  school,  Mr.  F.  K.  Walter. 
Light  refreshments  were  served  and  a  very 
delightful  hour  spent. 

CARL  P.  P.  VITZ.  Secretary. 

MAINE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  "Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  i^th 
meeting  of  the  Maine  Library  Association, 
held  at  Orono,  19-20  November,  1908"  (Ban- 
gor,  Me.,  1908.  28  p.  O.),  has  been  issued, 
and  presents  some  interesting  and  practical 
papers.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
"How  to  care  for  the  pamphlets,"  by  Jennie 
M.  Cochrane;  "What  small  Maine  libraries 
can  do  for  the  larger  ones,"  by  George  T. 
Little;  "The  problem  of  the  new  book,"  by 
Frank  H.  Whitmore ;  and  "Library  legislation 
in  Maine,"  by  Ernest  W.  Emery. 

OHIO    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Library  Asso- 
ciation last  November  the  suggestion  that  the 
state  be  divided  into  districts  so  that  frequent 
meetings  be  held  was  enthusiastically  dis- 
cussed. 

The  first  of  the  district  meetings  was  held 
Feb.  12  in  the  public  library  of  Washington 
Court  House,  the  following  libraries  being\ 
included  in  the  district :  Chillicothe,  Circle- 
ville.  Greenfield,  Wilmington.  Hillsboro.  Yel- 
low Springs,  Xenia,  S.  &  S.  O.  Library,  An- 
ticch  College  Library,  Springfield,  London, 
Lebanon.  Wittenberg  College  Library,  Wash- 
ington Court  Hcure. 

A  cordial  invitation  from  the  librarian  and 
the  local  board  of  trustees  wa?  sent  to  each 
librarian,  requesting  her  to  participate  in  the 
round-table  meeting  and  to  be  the  guest  of 
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the  library  on  that  day.  A  list  of  topics  was 
included,  with  the  request  that  each  librarian 
indicate  in  her  reply  those  which  she  would 
like  to  hear  discussed.  The  invitation  was 
extended  to  include  all  library  assistants  and 
tiustees. 

The  response  to  these  letters  was  prompt 
and  hearty.  The  fact  that  the  day  selected 
was  a  holiday  made  it  possible  for  more  to  be 
present  and  the  attendance  of  21  was  gratify- 
ing. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 
o'clock,  Dr.  W.  E.  Ireland,  president  of  the 
local  board  of  trustees,  welcoming  the  guests 
in  behalf  of  the  board.  Miss  Metz,  the  libra- 
rian, also  spoke.  The  theme  of  Miss 
Downey's  opening  talk  was  the  development 
of  the  public  library  in  Ohio.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  talk,  the  business  portion  of  the 
meeting  opened.  The  discussions  were  very 
general.  Technical  subjects  were  generally 
laid  aside  and  personal  experience  was  in  re- 
quest. "Library  advertising"  brought  forth  a 
number  of  helpful  ideas.  "Library  of  Con- 
gress cards"  was  a  subject  of  general  inter- 
est. "Children  in  the  library"  and  "Work 
with  schools"  resulted  in  a  helpful  discussion 
of  methods  and  results;  "Charging  systems" 
were  commented  upon,  and  "Special  subject 
lists  and  bulletins"  proved  a  fruitful  topic 
for  discussion. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  day  was  the  hour 
spent  at  the  hotel  where  luncheon  was  served 
and  a  special  table  provided  for  the  library 
guests. 

The  afternoon  session  was  also  held  in  the 
library,  and  was  devoted  to  the  topics  con- 
cerned with  the  purchase  and  acquisition  of 
books.  Special  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
book  discussions,  the  presence  of  the  book 
committee  of  the  Washington  'Court  House 
library  board  calling  forth  an  animated  dis- 
cussion of  the  topics  "How  to  select  books," 
"Where  we  buy  books  and  how,"  "Reference 
books  most  used,"  was  also  provocative  of 
much  discussion. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  a 
permanent  organization  was  effected,  Chilli- 
cothe  being  named  as  the  next  meeting  place, 
and  Mr.  Burton  E.  Stevenson,  librarian  of  the 
Chillicothe  Public  Library,  chosen  as  chair- 
man. 

The  informality  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  discussions  was  a  particularly  happy  feat- 
ure of  the  meeting.  Among  the  gains  of  the 
district  meetings  must  be  placed,  first,  the 
step  made  toward  librarians  knowing  each 
other  and  understanding  each  other's  work. 
It  is  another  important  item  that  the  libra- 
rians themselves  are  in  the  movement,  invit- 
ing the  guests,  leading  the  discussions  and 
all  taking  part.  There  is  no  doubt  great 
value  in  lectures  and  addresses  if  they  are 
good,  but  there  is  also  a  peculiar  power  in 
that  general  participation  to  which  every  one 
contributes. 


The  libraries  of  Washington  Court  House 
and  the  surrounding  cities  are  similar  in  size, 
scope  and  general  purpose,  and  the  problems 
of  one  were  found  to  be  common  to  all.  The 
value  of  the  state  meetings  is  felt  by  all  who 
have  experienced  the  stimulus  and  inspiration 
which  these  always  give,  but  the  equal  need 
of  comparison  of  every  day  methods,  ways 
and  means  specially  adapted  to  one's  own 
small  library,  difficulties  which  another's  ex- 
perience may  assist  in  eliminating  are  the 
special  province  of  the  district  meeting. 

The  presence  of  the  local  board  of  trustees 
offered  another  helpful  suggestion.  Library 
boards  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  busy  men  and 
women  interested  in  the  library  from  its  prac- 
tical rather  than  its  technical  side.  An  out- 
sider is  able  many  times  to  see  what  one  on 
nearer  view  fail*  to  discover,  so  suggestions 
from  these  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

CORINNE  A.  METZ. 

VIRGINIA    LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Co-operative  Education 
Association  of  Virginia,  at  Newport  News, 
in  November,  1908,  a  temporary  organization 
of  the  Library  Association  of  Virginia  was 
effected.  Officers  were  elected,  and  the  pres- 
ident was  given  authority  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  constitution  and  to  plan* 
for  a  meeting  in  the  spring,  at  which  a  con- 
stitution could  be  adopted  and  a  permanent 
organization  completed.  This  meeting  was 
held  April  10,  1909,  in  Richmond.  At  the 
afternoon  session  Mr.  Edmund  Pendleton,  of 
the  State  Library  board,  presided,  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Torrence  was  made  secretary  pro  tern, 
in  the  absence  of  the  regular  secretary,  Mr. 
W.  M.  Black,  of  Lynchburg.  Professor  M.  L. 
Bonham,  Jr.,  of  Richmond,  read  a  paper  on 
the  "Selection  of  books  for  libraries,"  Dr.  A. 
W.  McWhorter,  of  Hampden-Sidney  College, 
on  the  "Value  of  the  library  to  the  college 
student."  Mr.  H.  L.  McManaway  described 
the  organization  of  the  library  at  Toana,  and 
advocated  such,  a  library  for  all  the  villages 
in  the  state.  Dr.  H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  state 
librarian,  spoke  upon  the  cordial  relations 
between  the  State  Library  and  the  other  li- 
braries, and  briefly  outlined  his  plans  for 
making  the  State  Library  more  useful,  year 
by  year,  to  the  whole  state. 

For  the  evening  meeting  the  Association 
was  gratified  to  have  present  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Circula- 
tion of  the  New  York  Public  Library  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  Mr.  Bostwick  in  his  address 
brought  out  the  ideals  that  are  prevailing  at 
the  present  time  in  the  progressive  libraries 
of  the  country,  and  suggested  methods  of 
conducting  a  movement  for  the  expansion  .of 
libraries  in  Virginia  through  the  agency  of 
the  Library  Association  of  Virginia.  It  was 
an  excellent  summary  of  what  the  modern  li- 
brary is  doing,  and  might  do.  The  Library 
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Association  of  Virginia  is  indebted  to  the 
American  Libraty  Association  for  sending  as 
a  delegate  to  this  opening  meeting  one  whose 
enthusiasm  and  experience  enables  him  to 
outline  so  clearly  what  might  be  done  by  the 
new  association.  The  association  begins  with 
a  membership  of  about  75. 

WILLIAM  CLAYTON-TORRENCE, 

Secretary  pm  tew. 

WASHINGTON  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Washing- 
ton Library  Association  will  be  merged  into 
a  Pacific  Northwest  Library  Conference,  rep- 
resenting the  library  interests  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia.  The  con- 
ference will  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Washington  Library,  Seattle,  on  June  8,  9 
and  10,  1909,  during  the  second  week  of  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  one  of  importance.  A  program 
of  unusual  interest  has  been  arranged,  and  it 
is  urgently  requested  that  all  librarians  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  co-operate.  Any  librarians 
who  may  be  in  the  northwest  at  the  time  are 
urged  to  attend. 

Xlbrarv?  Clubs 

CHICAGO   LIBRARY  CLUB 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Library  Club, 
held  on  the  evening  of  April  8,  the  members 
and  their  friends  had  the  pleasure  of  renew- 
ing or  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  A.  L.  A.,  through  the  delightful 
illustrated  address  given  by  one  who  has 
been  a  frequent  guest  of  the  club  while  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Chicago. 

From  a  wide  knowledge  gained  during  her 
long  activity  in  the  library  field,  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  was  especially  fitted  to  present  with 
great  interest  the  striking  personalities  of  the 
men  who  not  only  organized,  developed,  and 
shaped  the  course  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  but  also  the  library  history  on 
this  continent,  and  whose  influence  has  been 
so  strongly  impressed  upon  the  world 
through  their  busy  pens. 

With  applause  the  members  of  the  club 
greeted  their  presiding  officer  as  his  face  ap- 
peared on  the  screen  as  an  ex-president  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  Mr.  Andrews  had  the  peculiar 
pleasure  (?)  of  hearing  his  eulogy  and  "meet- 
ing himself  face  to  face." 

Five  new  members  were  added  to  the  mem- 
bership roll.  J.  M.  W.,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

LONG    JSLA\n    LinK.lRY   CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Library  Club  was  held  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  on  April  15,  at  8  p.m. 

After  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  year, 
the  following  names  were  submitted  by  the 
nominating  committee  for  officers  for  the 
year  1909-10:  president.  Mr.  George  H. 


Evans,  Brooklyn  Public  Library ;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Edward  F.  Stevens,  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library;  secretary,  Miss  Edith  Buck- 
nam,  Queensborough  Library;  treasurer,  Miss 
Emma  Baldwin,  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
These  were  unanimously  elected. 

Two  new  members  were  elected  to  the  club, 
and  Dr.  Lucas,  of  the  Museum  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  then  welcomed  the  club  to  its 
building,  and  extended  an  invitation  to  in- 
spect the  various  art  rooms  after  the  program. 

There    followed   an   address   by    ProtV 
Henry  P.  Johnston,  of  City  College,  on  "His- 
toric Long  Island." 

After  this  the  club  adjourned  to  the  library 
for  a  social  hour  and  inspection  of  exhibits. 
ELISABETH  C.  SELDEN,  Secretary. 

SOUTHERN  WORCEST-R  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Southern  Wor- 
cester Library  Club  was  held  at  the  West- 
borough  Public  Library,  April  6,  1909. 

Thirty  persons  were  in  attendance  and  10 
libraries  represented. 

Miss  Sonborger,  president  of  the  club, 
called  upon  Dr.  E.  B.  Harvey,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  library,  to  open 
the  meeting.  He  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
library's  history  and  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  visitors. 

The  important  feature  of  the  program  was 
a  talk  on  periodicals  given  by  F.  W.  Faxon, 
of  Boston.  Many  interesting  suggestions 
were  made  —  how  to  buy,  what  to  buy,  and 
ho\v  to  use.  The  whole  periodical  field  was 
concisely  and  intelligently  covered. 

?\liss  Lucy  Day,  acting  librarian  of  the  Ban- 
croft Memorial  Library,  Hopedale,  told  in  a 
most  humorous  way  of  the  trials  of  a  be- 
ginner. 

Mrs.  Adelia  M.  Parker,  librarian  of  the 
Reuben  Hoar  Library.  Littleton,  read  a  paper 
on  the  work  at  that  library. 

The  A.  L.  A.  publications  were  on  exhibi- 
tion and  for  sale. 

NELLIE  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

Xtbrarp  Scbools  an&  ZCraintna 
Classes 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA  TRAINING 
SCHOOL.    ATLANTA.    GA. 

The  first  lectures  of  the  year  were  given 
during  the  last  week  of  February  by  Miss 
Edna  Lyman.  Miss  Lyman  gave  a  selected 
course  on  Children's  work,  illustrating  many 
points  by  her  charming  story  telling.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  program  she  also  cave  a 
spring  entertainment  to  a  company  of  invited 
guests.  About  fifty  were  present. 

In  March  Miss  Plummer  made  her  annual 
visit  to  the  School,  giving  three  valuable  and 
stimulating  lectures,   which  dealt  more- 
cially  with   the  problems  of  the  small  library 
and  the  relation  of  the  librarian  to  the  sMfT 
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The  class  had  also  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Miss  Plummer's  paper,  "The  seven  joys  of 
reading,''  which  she  had  lately  read  at  the 
Atlantic  City  meeting. 

JULIA  T.  RANKIN,  Director. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

A  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Drexel 
Library  School,  "Library  school,  Alice  B. 
Kroeger,  director"  (23  p.  6.),  presents  a 
synopsis  of  school  work  and  requirements 
(1009-1910).  Specimens  of  entrance  exam- 
inations are  included,  with  a  description  of 
the  library  department  and  illustrations. 

INDIANA   SUMMER   LIBRARY   COURSE 

The  Eighth  Summer  Library  School  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Library  Commission  of 
Indiana  will  be  held  at  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  June  21  st  to  July  3Oth.  Earl- 
ham  College  is  delightfully  situated  for  a 
summer  school.  In  addition  to  the  excellent 
library  facilities  at  the  college,  there  are  sev- 
eral public  libraries  near  by  which  will  prove 
interesting  to  library  students.  The  college 
authorities  will  grant  a  two-fifth  credit  to  all 
who  complete  the  Summer  Library  School 
work. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Library  School  this  year  will  be  Chalmers 
Hadley,  secretary  Public  Library  Commission 
of  Indiana,  director;  Miss  Florence  Rising 
Curtis,  instructor  in  University  of  Illinois 
Library  School ;  Miss  Carrie  E.  Scott,  assist- 
ant organizer  Public  Library  Commission; 
Mr.  William  Murray  Hepburn,  librarian  of 
Purdue  University  Library. 

A  new  feature  of  the  school  this  year  will 
be  a  two  weeks'  course  in  United  States  Doc- 
uments, conducted  by  Mr.  Hepburn,  librarian 
of  Purdue  University.  Special  students  'will 
be  admitted  to  this  work  in  addition  to  those 
enrolled  for  the  regular  six  weeks'  course. 

Livii:g  expenses  at  the  Summer  Library 
School  will  be  unusually  low,  as  the  college 
provides  room  and  board  for  $20  for  the  six 
weeks. 

Full  information  regarding  the  Summer 
Library  School  and  its  work  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Chalmers  Hadley,  secretary 
Public  Library  Commission,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A  small  pamphlet  "Summer  school  for  li- 
brarians, eighth  course,  June  21  to  July  30, 
1909,"  has  been  recently  issued,  giving  infor- 
mation as  to  the  course. 

MINNESOTA  SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

A  summer  school  for  library  training  will 
be  held  as  usual  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission  at  the  State  university,  June  21 
to  July  30.  In  the  Minnesota  Library  Notes 
and  News  it  is  stated  that  the  course  will  be 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Commission,  who  will  also  give  the 
lectures  on  organization  and  administration. 
Miss  Martha  Wilson,  librarian  of  the  Com- 


mission, will  give  the  instruction  in  cataloging 
and  reference  work.  The  lectures  on  classifi- 
cation and  public  documents  will  be  given  by 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey,  organizer  of  the  Com- 
mission. For  the  course  in  book-selection 
and  use  of  books,  including  children's  books, 
the  Commission  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  Miss  Harriet  Wood,  libra- 
rian of  the  Public  Library  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

An  important  feature  of  the  school  will  be 
the  visits  to  the  libraries  of  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Stillwater  for  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  methods  used  in  different  kinds 
of  libraries,  to  the  binderies,  bookshops,  and 
the  publishing  house  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  those  holding 
library  positions  or  under  definite  appoint- 
ment to  such  positions.  There  is  no  tuition 
fee  for  students  holding  positions  in  Minne- 
sota, but  a  fee  of  $10  is  made  by  those  regis- 
tered from  other  states. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE   LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Eighteen  of  the  students  of  1909  started  on 
the  annual  round  of  spring  visits  to  libraries 
on  March  27,  this  year  to  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  As  these  trips  are  always  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  spring  vacation,  they  are 
optional  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  the 
time  is  planned  so  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  free  time  for  general  sightseeing  is  avail- 
able. 

The  27th,  28th  and  part  of  the  2Qth  were 
spent  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  guidance  of 
Miss  Rathbone,  the  headquarters  of  the  party 
being  the  building  of  the  Young  Friends'  As- 
sociation, on  1 5th  and  Race  streets,  a  very 
central  location. 

The  Free  Library,  and  its  Widener.  Spring 
Garden  and  West  Philadelphia  branches  were 
visited,  also  the  Drexel  Institute  Library  and 
Library  School,  and  the  Library  and  Ar- 
chaeological Museum  of  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity. At  Drexel  Institute  the  party  enjoyed  a 
tea  given  by  the  school,  and  at  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
meeting  Professor  Hilprecht,  who  explained 
some  of  the  treasures  of  the  collection.  On 
Sunday  a  party  went  out  to  Bryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, and  were  shown  the  library  there.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  29th  Miss  Rathbone  for- 
warded the  party  to  Washington,  where  the 
director  met  them.  Headquarters  here  were 
at  1827  I  street,  in  the  heart  of  a  delightful 
residence  district  well  supplied  with  car  lines. 

The  libraries  assigned  for  visiting  here  were 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Public  Library,  the 
libraries  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Naval  Observatory,  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Medical  Museum,  and  the  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  and  the  Gov- 
ernment printer.  Free  time  was  occupied  by 
boat  trips  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  trolley  trips  to 
Alexandria,  Arlington,  Rock  Creek  Cemetery, 
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Baltimore,  Annapolis,  and  visits  to  the  White 
House,  the  Monument,  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
Central  Market,  the  President's  church,  etc. 
Whenever  there  was  a  moment  unfilled  by 
these,  it  was  spent  at  the  Capitol,  listening  to 
the  tariff  debate  or  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress to  see  its  evening  lighting  and  work. 
Good  weather,  plenty  of  time,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  library  hosts  made  the  week  entirely 
successful. 

Mr.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  (1902),  chief  bibliog- 
rapher of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  Mrs. 
Meyer  entertained  the  party  at  luncheon,  in- 
cluding in  the  invitation  all  graduates  of  the 
school  at  work  in  the  city,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  J.  Shandelle,  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Library,  also  invited  the  party  to  take 
luncheon  on  their  day  in  Georgetown.  An 
informal  tea-driking  at  the  Public  Library 
meant  a  pleasant  half  hour  with  the  librarian 
and  staff. 

The  return  journey  was  made  April  5th 
and  the  spring  term  began  the  next  day. 

The  visits  to  local  libraries  began  on  April 
i6th,  with  one  to  the  libraries  of  the  Girls' 
High  School  and  Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 
Other  dates,  subject  to  revision,  are: 
April   21.  —  New    York    Public    library,    new 

building. 
April  23.  —  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  admin- 

tration  building  and  Leonard  branch. 
April  30.  —  Long  Island  Historical    Society ; 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Montagu  branch. 
May  7.  —  New  York  Public  Library,  Chatham 

Square  and  Tompkins   Square  branches. 
May  14.  —  New  York  Public  Library,  Harlem 

and  Washington  Heights  branches. 
May  21.  —  Children's  Museum  and  Brooklyn 

Institute. 

May  28.  —  Lenox  Library  and  Union  Settle- 
ment Library. 

June  4.  —  Newark  Public  Library. 
June  ii.  —  Society  and  Mercantile  Libraries. 

The  school  had  the  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing the  New  York  State  Library  School  on 
April  8th  at  a  Kaffee-Klatsch  in  the  class- 
rooms. 

Since  the  last  report  in  February,  Mr.  W. 
R.  Eastman  has  given  his  usual  course  of 
lectures  on  Library  buildings. 

Thirteen  of  the  class  are  working  together 
on  a  series  of  bulletins  to  be  called  "Children 
of  other  lands,"  to  be  ready  by  the  time  of 
the  Institute  exhibitions,  the  last  of  May. 
Three  bulletins  for  adults  on  "Immigration," 
'"The  tariff"  and  "The  woman  question,"  and 
for  children  on  "African  hunting-grounds," 
"History  of  fire"  and  "Ranch  life  in  the 
southwest"  will  be  made  under  supervision, 
to  be  left  with  the  school  as  a  guide  for  fu- 
ture bulletin  work. 

Entrance  examinations  for  the  class  of  1910 
\\ill  be  given  on  June  II. 

The  Alumni  supper  will  take  place  on  June 
16  and  commencement  exercises  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  I7th.  Last  year  about  80  were  pres- 
ent at  the  supper,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an 


equal  number  may  be  welcomed  this  year, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  reunions  of  the 
year. 

Miss  Janet  Bird  ('94)  has  been  appointed 
assistant  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Miss  Caroline  F.  Gleason  ('04)  announces 
her  engagement  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Humeston,  of 
Montana. 

Miss  Margarethe  Fritz  ('04),  now  librarian 
of  one  of  the  "popular"  libraries  of  Berlin, 
had  an  article  on  the  Pratt  Institute  Library 
and  Library  School  in  the  supplement  to  the 
Centralblatt  fur  Volksbibliothekswesen  for 
November  and  December,  1908. 

Miss  Marion  L.  Cowell  ('08)  goes  to  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Duquesne,  Pa,,  as  first 
assistant. 

The  death  of  Enid  Lynne  (nee  Saunders) 
('97)  occurred  on  March  15,  in  Pittsburgh. 

LIBRARIANS 

Mr.  W.  H.  Duncan  ('01)  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Ward  ('08)  goes  to  Cleveland 
in  the  fall  as  librarian  of  the  Technical  High 
School. 

SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY    SCHOOL 

The  annual  trip  of  the  senior  class  was 
made  April  6  to  16.  They  visited  libraries  in 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  Montclair  and  Newark. 

Since  our  last  report  the  special  lectures 
before  the  school  have  been  as  follows : 

February  23  and  24,  a  series  of  interesting 
and  inspiring  lectures  by  Miss  Lutie  E. 
Stearns,  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commis- 
sion, entitled  "The  library  spirit,"  "Regulate 
your  hurry,  "The  problem  of  the  boy  and  of 
the  girl,"  and  "Some  phases  of  western  li- 
brary work." 

April  21  a  practical  lecture  on  "The  mend- 
ing and  binding  of  books,"  by  Cedric  Chivers. 

April  22,  Professor  W.  M.  Smallwood, 
Ph.D.,  gave  a  lecture  in  two  parts,  "Popular 
biological  books  for  a  small  library"  and 
"Some  bibliograohic  sources  for  biological 
study."  MARY  J.  SIBLEY,  Director. 

IReviews 

SORBELLI,  ALBANO.     I  primordi  della  stampa 
in    Bologna ;    Baldassare    Azzoguidi.      Bo- 
logna, Nicola  Zanichelli,  1909,  xxii,  243  p. 
O.  (Biblioteca  Storica  Bolognese,  no.  13). 
Sig.  Sorbelli  gives  us  with  this  work  the 
first  installment  of  a  series  on  the  Bolognese 
printers  of  the  isth  century.     It  is  prefaced 
by  a  short  sketch  of  the  culture  of  the  city 
during  that  eventful  period.    The  author  then 
proceeds   to   the   life   of  the  first  printer   in 
Bologna.     Baldassare    Azzoguidi,    which    he 
draws  in   some  detail,   giving  in   addition   an 
account     of    his     family  —  which    was     well 
known  —  and  of  his  descendants.     Some  48 
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documents  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the 
printer  and  his  family  are  printed  in  an  ap- 
pendix. 

The  printing  operations  of  Azzoguidi  ex- 
tended only  for  a  decade,  from  1471  to  1481. 
The  first  book  from  his  press  is  shown  by  the 
author  to  have  been  the  Ovid  of  1471,  despite 
claims  which  have  been  urged  for  a  Reper- 
torium  juris  of  Petrus  de  Monte.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  printer's  error  in  the 
colophon  of  the  latter  work,  which  should 
read  1475  instead  of  1465.  This  the  author 
shows  on  the  authority  of  contemporary  doc- 
uments, and  it  must  be  said  that  he  apparently 
proves  his  case.  In  this  decade  Azzoguidi 
printed  20  books  which  can  be  assigned  to  his 
press  without  doubt.  Nine  others  are  ascribed 
to  him  with  more  or  less  of  question,,  and 
eight  more  Sorbelli  mentions,  while  declaring 
them  not  the  prdducts  of  Azzoguidi's  office. 
All  are  in  one  character,  a  round  Roman  let- 
ter, of  which  excellent  reproductions  are 
given  in  the  plates.  Proctor  distinguished  two 
fonts,  but  Sorbelli  endeavors  to  refute  this 
opinion,  maintaining  that  the  differences  are 
too  minute  to  be  called  actual  discrepancies. 

A  most  elaborate  description  of  each  work 
fills  the  second  half  of  the  volume.  The  loca- 
tion of  all  known  copies  of  each  is  given,  and 
there  are  abundant  references  to  the  litera- 
ture of  incunabula  wherein  these  specimens 
are  discussed.  The  only  editio  princeps  of 
any  note,  in  addition  to  the  Ovid,  is  the  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  of  1472.  The  20  undisputed 
products  of  this  press  show  the  usual  variety 
of  Italian  publishing  firms  of  the  period.  The 
classics  printed  were  Ovid,  Diodorus  and 
Tacitus ;  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  both  appear, 
and  there  is  the  usual  admixture  of  law  and 
theology  in  the  remaining  items.  Facsimiles 
are  given  of  several  pages  from  different 
books.  There  are  good  indices. 

The  chief  criticism  which  presents  itself  is 
the  almost  extravagant  description  of  the 
various  books  listed.  The  author  recognizes 
that  this  criticism  may  be  made,  and  endeav- 
ors to  defend  himself  by  the  assertion  that 
these  minute  studies  are  never  superfluous  so 
long  as  they  throw  new  light  on  the  mar- 
vellous art  of  printing.  Some  reserve  in  these 
matters  is,  however,  worth  considering.  When 
14  pages  of  comparatively  small  type  are  de- 
voted to  the  Ovid  of  1471,  which  has  already 
been  abundantly  described  over  and  over 
again  by  others,  we  may  well  feel  that  the 
sense  of  proportion  has  been  lost.  But  bib- 
liographers are  a  hardy  lot,  and  will  doubt- 
less welcome  these  minute  and  lengthy  studies 
of  each  work  of  the  first  50  years  of  the  art. 
WILLIAM  WARNER  BISHOP. 

WRONG,  George  M.,  and  Langton,  H.  H.,  ed. 

Review  of  historical  publications  relating  to 

Canada.     Vol.  xin.,  1909. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  certain  American 
man  of  letters,  that  he  stood  one  day  on  the 


Goat  Island  side  of  Niagara  and,  striking  an 
impressive  attitude,  apostrophized  the  Cana- 
dian boundary  to  some  such  effect  as  this : 
"I  look  across  the  cataract  to  a  country  with- 
out a  history !"  It  might  be  interesting  to 
push  that  incredulous  gentleman  into  a  cor- 
ner, and  stand  over  him  with  this  formid- 
able review  of  one  year's  historical  publica- 
tions relating  to  Canada.  Would  he  recant? 
Not  he !  If  the  prophet  Parkman  had  spoken 
to  him  in  vain,  why  should  he  heed  the  sons 
of  the  prophet? 

Now  this  attitudinizing  sceptic  (if  he  ever 
existed,  which  is  not  free  from  doubt)  does 
not  represent  the  views  of  the  majority  as  to 
the  reality  of  Canadian  history.  His  is  mere- 
ly a  minority  report,  not  to  say  an  apocryphal 
report.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  among  the 
majority  might  be  found  a  considerable  rem- 
nant that  would  vote  for  the  reality  of  Cana- 
dian history,  with  a  mental  reservation.  To 
such  as  these  the  review  so  ably  edited  by 
Professor  Wrong,  of  Toronto  University, 
and  Mr.  Langton,  the  University  librarian, 
might  be  profitably  recommended.  If  it  did 
not  convince  them  that  Canadian  history  was 
not  merely  a  reality,  but  a  reality  of  formid- 
able and  many-sided  proportions,  then  they 
must  be  past  all  human  aid.  Indeed,  to  any 
of  us  this  record  of  a  single  year's  historical 
publications  relating  to  such  a  comparatively 
young  country  must  come  as  more  or  less  of 
a  revelation.  One  is  prone  to  forget  that 
many  historical  dramas  have  been  staged  on 
this  northern  theater,  and  that  Parkman's 
ii  volumes,  so  far  from  exhausting  the  field, 
are  the  record  of  but  a  single  group. 

Apart  from  the  practical  usefulness  of  this 
review,  as  an  authoritative  guide  to  the  char- 
acter and  quality  of  the  year's  product  of 
Canadian  historical  literature,  it  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  Canadian  people  toward  their  present- 
day  problems.  The  very  titles  of  some  of 
the  works  reviewed  are  significant.  One  may 
read  between  the  lines  of  such  titles  as  "The 
Kingdom  of  Canada,"  "Shall  Canada  always 
be  a  dependency  of  the  Empire?,"  "Lessons 
from  the  colonial  conference,"  and  "The 
Canadian  flag,"  the  growing  consciousness 
among  Canadians  of  their  national  stature 
and  national  obligations.  Canada  stands  to- 
day upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  her 
history,  and  he  would  be  a  rash  prophet  who 
dared  to  predict  what  the  next  decade  may 
bring  forth. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  this  review  may 
be  judged  by  the  principal  divisions,  each 
embracing  a  number  of  titles :  Canada's  rela- 
tions to  the  Empire ;  The  history  of  Canada ; 
Provincial  and  local  history;  Geography,  sta- 
tistics and  economics;  Archaeology,  ethnology 
and  folk-lore ;  Ecclesiastical  history,  educa- 
tion and  bibliography.  It  will  be  seen  that 
history  is  interpreted  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term.  L.  J.  B. 
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PERIODICALS 

California  Libraries,  AV:o-  .\;'tcs.  will  is- 
sue its  April  number  some  time  in  May,  so 
that  a  full  account  of  the  California  Library 
Association's  annual  meeting  may  be  in- 
cluded. 

Iowa  Library  Quarterly,  October-December, 
1908,  contains  "On  nature  books,"  by  Bertha 
M.  H.  Shambaugh ;  "Nature  books  for  chil- 
dren," by  Etta  M.  Bardwell;  "The  useful  arts 
and  the  public  library,"  by  Carlton  Sias. 

Library  Work,  January,  gives  further  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  plans  for  co- 
operative cataloging  as  undertaken  by  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  The  statement  is 
here  made  that  fiction  catalogs  of  2000  titles 
at  the  rate  of  $80  per  looo  copies,  or  1200 
titles  at  $60  per  1000,  will  be  furnished  to 
libraries  through  this  co-operative  scheme. 
Plans  for  a  juvenile  catalog,  similar  to  the 
fiction  catalog  already  issued,  are  now  under 
way.  The  "Bibliography  and  digest  of  cur- 
rent library  literature,  October  to  December, 
1908,"  is  also  included  in  this  number. 

New  York  Libraries,  April,  contains  "The 
one  thing  needful,"  by  Mrs.  Salome  Cutler 
Fairchild;  "Money  making  for  the  smallest 
libraries,"  by  Frances  Hobart ;  "Reading  for 
invalids,"  by  Martha  Thome  Wheeler,  and 
"Fifty  biographies  for  a  small  library,"  com- 
piled by  Mrs.  Julia  Scofield  Harron;  also, 
"Easy  books  and  picture  books,"  by  Clara 
W.  Hunt;  and  "Notes  on  some  recent  state 
publications  of  interest,"  by  F.  L.  Tolman. 

Vermont  Library  Commission  Bulletin, 
March,  contains  two  brief  articles  —  "Books 
for  men,"  by  Kate  W.  Barney;  and  "Books 
for  children,"  by  Lucy  D.  Cheney. 

Library  Assistant,  April,  contains  "The 
subject  classification,"  by  Henry  T.  Coutts, 
which  studies  in  a  practical  way  the  scheme 
presented  in  Brown's  manual,  "Subject  classi- 
fication." The  chief  value  of  Brown's  sys- 
tem is  claimed  to  lie  in  its  adaptability  to 
laige  and  small  libraries. 

Library  Association  Record,  April,  contains 
"Library  economy  in  the  sixteenth  century," 
by  W.  R.  B.  Prideaux;  and  "Library  staff 
guilds  and  meetings,"  by  W.  C.  Berwick 
Sayers,  in  which  the  advantages  of  the  guilds 
formed  by  the  library  staffs  for  this  improve- 
ment and  development  are  considered.  The 
two  examples  of  such  library  guilds  consid- 
ered most  worthy  of  emulation  are  those  of 
the  Croydon  and  Islington  libraries. 

Library  World,  April,  contains  "German 
public  libraries,"  by  T.  E.  Maw,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  public  libraries 
in  Germany,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the 


German  library  movement ;  part  3  of  Robert 
D.  Macleod's  "The  preservation  of  books  in 
libraries,"  and  another  contribution  to  the 
discussions  on  British  and  American  libraries 
which  have  recently  occupied  considerable 
space  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical ;  the 
ninth  part  of  R.  A.  Peddie's  index  catalog  to 
"Fifteenth  century  books"  is  also  presented. 

Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  February,  contains 
the  fifth  contribution  to  J.  B.  Martin's  con- 
tinued article,  "Incunabula  in  private  libra- 
ries." 

Bollctino  dellc  bibliotechc  popolari,  April, 
contains  "Lo  stato,  le  biblioteche  popolari  e 
le  altre  integratrici  dclla  scuola/'  by  C.  Cor- 
raclini,  in  which  the  relations  of  the  library  to 
the  state  and  to  public  education  are  briefly 
discussed. 

Zcntralblatt  fur  Bibliothcksivesen,  Febru- 
ary, contains  an  article  dealing  with  division 
of  labor  in  scientific  libraries.  A  good  deal 
of  clerical  work,  which  takes  up  most  of  the 
time  of  many  librarians,  might  be  as  well  and 
more  cheaply  done  by  assistants.  The  aim 
to  maintain  the  "dignity"  of  the  profession 
has  often  led  to  the  application  of  "biblio- 
thecal  science"  to  the  extent  of  cataloging  the 
constitution  of  a  bowling  club  with  the  same 
scientific  accuracy  as  incunabula.  An  appre- 
ciative article  on  Karl  Schaarschmidt,  who 
died  last  December  at  the  age  of  86,  recounts 
his  services  in  the  University  Library  at 
Bonn  since  1854,  where  he  did  much  to  im- 
prove administration  and  extend  the  use  of 
the  library,  especially  through  inter-library 
leans. 

The  number  for  March  is  mainly  devoted 
to  W.  Erman's  elucidation  of  the  "general 
principles  for  the  increase  of  Prussia:'  -rate 
libraries."  The  author's  principal  point  is 
the  very  sensible  one  that,  given  the  limited 
financial  means  at  disposal,  adjustment  to 
existing  conditions  is  a  necessity,  and  the 
available  means  should  be  so  divided  among 
the  libraries  that  the  greatest  possible  use 
may  be  effected.  But  funds  for  acquisitions 
for  Pritssian  university  libraries  are  at  pre<- 
ent  absolutely  inadequate.  The  late  Althoff's 
plan  of  specialization  is  revived  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  each  university  library  make 
some  particular  science  its  special  field. 

Folksbiblioteksbladet,  the  Swedish  quarter- 
ly, vol.  vii.,  no.  i,  January-March,  1909,  has 
a  lengthy  review  on  Miss  Valfrid  Palmgren's 
recent  volume  on  "Libraries  and  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  U.  S."  (BibHotek  och  folkupp- 
fostran.  Stockholm,  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  soner, 
1908.)  The  fourth  instalment  of  "Swedish 
librarians"  deals  with  Miss  Maria  Larsen,  of 
the  Public  Library  of  Gothenburg.  There  is 
an  article  on  Vestervik  City  Library,  besides 
the  usual  book  reviews. 

For  Folke-og  Barneboksamlinger,  the  Nor- 
wegian quarterly,  vol.  3,  no.  I.  January- 
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March,  1909,  has  an  article  by  Miss  M.  Lar- 
sen,  Throndhjem,  on  the  modern  library 
movement,  and  another  on  "Travelling  libra- 
ries for  sailors,"  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Ottesen.  Ex- 
tensive news  from  the  library  field  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  steady  growth  of  the  library 
movement  in  Norway. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Carnegie  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  6922  v.  (by  gift  457,  by  pur- 
chase 5253)  ;  total  41,478.  Issued,  home  use 
164,600.  Registration  (adult)  2925;  lib.  cards 
in  force  22,439.  Expenses  $19.200  (salaries 
$9946.25,  books  $5287.56,.  fuel  $658.06,  light 
$556.52). 

During  the  year  over  4000  new  members 
were  added  to  the  library  and  over  84,000 
people  used  the  reference  and  reading  rooms. 
In  the  children's  room  the  circulation  shows 
an  increase  of  4.717  over  the  circulation  of 
1907.  The  popularity  of  the  department  is 
shown  by  the  increased. membership  of  over 
looo  children.  Over  4000  new  members  have 
been  added  to  the  whole  library  during  the 
year.  The  large  growth  of  the  library  has 
necessitated  seme  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  circulating  department. 

A  duplicate  pay  collection  covering  new 
fiction  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  bor- 
rowers during  the  year.  As  many  of  these 
books  of  the  rent  collection  may  be  taken  as 
the  borrower  wishes. 

Systematic  work  with  the  blind  people  of 
Atlanta  was  begun  in  May.  The  library  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  purchase  any  books  in 
raised  type,  but  a  collection  of  35  or  40  books 
ha«  been  lent  by  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Library. 

A  collection  of  books  has  been  deposited 
in  each  of  the  n  fire  stations  of  the  city.  The 
number  of  books  varied  according  to  the 
number  of  men  in  the  station,  and  the  books 
were  returned  by  the  courtesy  of  the  fire 
chief,  who  offered  to  exchange  the  books 
when  necessary,  allowing  the  use  of  a  fire 
wagon  for  the  purpose. 

The  work  of  the  reference  department  has 
been  especially  gratifying;  increased  use  has 
been  made  of  this  department  by  students. 
In  the  reading-room  there  were  69,680  per- 
sons registered,  showing  an  increase  of  13,- 
804  visitors  over  1907.  In  the  cataloging  de- 
partment there  have  been  cataloged  and  clas- 
sified 6972  books. 

In  connection  with  inter-library  loans,  94 
volumes  have  been  loaned  and  14  volumes 
borrowed.  Of  these  14  volumes,  12  came 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  .and  one  each 
from  the  library  of  Brown  University  and 
of  Harvard  University. 

This  is  Miss  Rankin's  first  report  as  libra- 
rian. 

Attleborough  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
1908.)  Added  1244  (gifts  44)  ;  total  not 
given.  Issued,  home  use  49,332.  Registra- 


tion (from  Nov.  11,  1907,  to  Jan.  i,  1909) 
3053.  Expenses  $6500  (salaries  $2697.  books 
and  magazines  $1918.66,  electric  light  $415.78, 
coal  $556.11). 

A  new  feature  of  the  library's  work  this 
year  has  been  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly 
Bulletin.  The  circulation  in  the  children's 
room  is  about  one-third  the  total  for  the  en- 
tire library. 

Brown  University  L.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  new  library  at  Brown  University,  erected 
in  memory  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
John  Hay,  and  known  as  the  Hay  Memorial 
Library,  was  laid  with  appropriate  exercises 
on  April  30.  Addresses  were  made  by  Presi- 
dent William  H.  P.  Faunce,  Chancellor  Ar- 
nold B.  Chase,  WilKam  C.  Lane,  librarian  of 
Harvard  University;  Harry  L.  Koopman,  li- 
brarian of  Brown  University,  and  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  Jr.,  of  the  class  of  '09. 

The  building  is  elsewhere  described  in 
these  columns. 

Burlington  (/a.)  F.  P.  L.  (22d  rpt.— 
year  1908.)  Added  1674  (gifts  394,  by  pur- 
chase 1070)  ;  total  29,596.  Issued,  home  use 
79,256  (juv.  20,187).  New  registration  4643. 
Receipts  $8091.06;  expenses  $6013.83  (light 
$316.05,  books  $1081.48,  binding  $677.17,  sal- 
aries $2910.98). 

In  the  children's  department  nothing  new 
has  been  attempted,  but  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  strengthen  the  work  along  sub- 
ordinate lines.  The  work  of  the  deposit  sta- 
tions has  been  satisfactory.  Within  the  year 
24  classes  from  the  various  grammar  schools, 
numbering  292  pupils,  have  received  library 
instruction. 

Burlington,  Vt.  Fletcher  F.  L.  (35th  rpt. 
—  1908.)  Added  940  (gifts  96)  ;  total  33,039. 
Issued,  home  use  42,688  (fict.  and  juv.  31,- 

I45-) 

The  use  of  the  children's  room  has  in- 
creased ;  74  volumes  have  been  added  to  its 
collection.  "Bulletins  illustrating  anniversary 
days  and  giving  attractive  reading  lists  have 
been  duly  provided.  Nearly  every  afternoon 
the  stereoscopic  views  are  in  constant  use." 

This  is  the  first  report  of  Mr.  George  Dana 
Smith,  who  succeeded  Miss  Hagar  as  libra- 
rian after  her  death. 

Concord  (N.  H.~)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
1908.)  Added  1225  (net  gain  413)  ;  total 
29,491.  Issued,  home  use  96,091  (fict.  about 
70  per  cent.). 

"It  is  surprising  that  the  use  of  the  library 
has  increased  during  1908,  as  the  comfort  of 
readers  and  the  efficiency  of  our  service  are 
hindered  by  our  cramped  quarters,  and  as 
cheap  attractions  have  multiplied  in  town. . . . 

"Last  winter,  when  it  was  called  dull  times 
in  Concord,  we  imagined  that  people  might 
have  unoccupied  Hours  when  they  would  like 
to  resort  to  a  cheerful,  warm  place  stocked 
with  newspapers  and  magazines;  therefore. 
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in  the  hope  of  making  the  library  of  more 
good  to  a  greater  number,  we  kept  open  till 
9  o'clock  during  February  and  March.  Plac- 
ards advertising  this  privilege  were  taken  by 
the  librarian  to  the  railroad  shops,  the  manu- 
factories and  quarries,  the  pool-rooms  and 
restaurants,  the  corner  groceries  and  the 
Main  street  stores.  The  experiment  was  not 
a  success ;  no  new  element  was  drawn  to  the 
library,  and  the  reading  room  often  had  a 
deserted  look  during  this  hour  when  we  had 
hoped  to  see  it  crowded." 

Dayton  (0.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  1907-08)  from 
libn's  summary).  Added  5000;  total  75,412. 
Issued,  home  use  276,256  (non-fict.  48  per 
cent.).  No.  active  borrowers  13,000. 

"Regular  bulletins  of  ne"w  books  have  been 
issued  to  shops,  clergymen  and  teachers. 
Special  lists  have  been  prepared  on  special 
days,  Sunday  school  study,  and  on  various 
subjects  requested  for  young  people,  and  on 
architecture  and  the  building  trades. 

"The  school  department  now  sends  books 
to  every  school  room  in  the  city,  and  its  work 
has  so  increased  that  it  was  necessary  in 
January,  1909,  to  move  the  department  out 
of  the  library  building  to  a  room  two  blocks 
off,  pending  the  increase  of  space  at  the  main 
building." 

A  first  step  has  been  taken  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  special  technical  reference 
room,  by  the  segregation  of  some  50  or  more 
technical  journals. 

—  The  library  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  "A  sum- 
mary of  the  relation  of  the  two  branches  of 
Dayton's  educational  system,  schools  and  li- 
brary," by  Linda  M.  Clatworthy,  the  libra- 
rian (n  p.  O.).  This  pamphlet  presents  the 
subject  under  consideration  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  Direct  service  to  children ; 
Service  to  principals  and  teachers;  Branch 
libraries  in  school  buildings ;  Direct  co-opera- 
tion between  library  and  school.  The  school 
library  department  was  the  first  part  of  the 
library's  service  to  children  to  be  developed. 
It  started  in  1897  with  a  nucleus  of  books 
from  which  teachers  were  invited  personally 
to  select  each  a  few  volumes  for  deposit  in 
the  school  room. 

The  department  has  grown  to  larger  pro- 
portions than  the  children's  department  itself. 
Small  collections  are  now  sent  to  every  public 
grade  and  kindergarten  school  room  in  the 
city.  The  libraries  for  each  class  room  are 
small,  containing  usually  only  one-half  as 
r:nny  books  as  there  are  children.  The  li- 
brary gives  special  service  to  principals  and 
teachers  by  allowing  them  special  privileges 
in  borrowing  books,  as  many  as  10  at  a  time 
for  one  month  being  allowed  them.  A  spe- 
cial reference  library  for  the  use  of  the  teach- 
ers has  been  established  and  a  teachers' 
Bulletin  has  been  issued.  Library  courses 
hr.'ve  been  offered  to  students  in  the  Normal 
school  since  1903. 


Des  Moines  (la.)  City  L.  In  the  Register 
and  Leader,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  April 
25,  a  full  account  is  given  of  the  library's 
work.  The  library  had  its  beginning  in  1867 
as  an  association  library;  after  a  struggling 
existence  in  this  capacity  the  library  was 
transferred  to  the  city  in  1883.  The  library 
now  contains  43,928  volumes,  and  its  work  is 
carried  on  by  a  staff  of  12.  The  total  number 
of  books  issued  in  1908  was  195,506.  In  1903 
the  library  was  moved  into  its  n«w  building, 
which  it  at  present  occupies.  In  the  reading 
and  reference  room  the  library  has  a  consid- 
erable collection  of  pamphlet  material  on 
municipal  government,  banking  and  currency 
questions  and  other  topics  of  current  interest. 
These  pamphlets  are  in  demand  by  students. 

Howard  University.  Carnegie  L.  Cere- 
monies attendant  on  the  breaking  of  ground 
for  the  new  $50,000  library  building,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  Howard  University, 
were  held  on  the  university  campus  on  April 
17.  Several  hundred  of  the  students  of  the 
institution  were  present  and  there  were  a 
number  of  distinguished  guests. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  W.  P.  Thir- 
kield,  president  of  the  University;  District 
Commissioner  Macfarland,  Justice  Barnard, 
and  Secretary  Ballinger,  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. 

Indiana.  Libraries.  New  library  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  Connersville,  Liganier 
and  Linton.  The  Connersville  Public  Library 
cost  $17,500,  and  is  constructed  of  dark  brown 
brick  with  white  limestone  trimmings.  Room 
divisions  are  made  simply  by  low  book 
shelves,  giving  a  spacious,  cheerful  effect 
with  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Fireplaces  in 
the  adult  and  children's  rooms  give  an  added 
air  of  comfort,  and,  with  tinted  walls  and 
stained  oak  woodwork,  the  whole  effect  is 
one  of  excellent  taste. 

Indiana  State  L.  It  is  stated  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Nevus  that  owing  to  the  curtail- 
ment in  the  library's  appropriation  of  $700  a 
year  the  work  of  collecting  data  concerning 
the  early  history  of  Indiana  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  librarian  must  suffer.  It 
will  affect  this  work  especially  because  the 
shortage  comes  within  the  fund  which  is 
partly  used  for  this  purpose.  The  cut  in  the 
appropriation  has  come  at  a  specially  un- 
desirable time,  as  display  within  the  library 
of  valuable  early  Indiana  documents  pur- 
chased from  the  estate  of  Charles  B.  Lasselle, 
of  Logansport,  was  being  planned  for. 

The  Lasselle  collection  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Brown  as  the  most  valuable  of  early  histor- 
ical matter  yet  found  in  the  state.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  original  documents  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
when  Vincennes  was  the  capital.  Many  of 
the  documents  contain  the  signature  of  Will- 
iam Henry  Harrison.  Most  of  the  docu- 
ments are  written  in  French  and  the 
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of  translation  will  he  undertaken  as  soon  as 
the  library  force  can  give  its  attention  to  the 
collection.  The  collection  contains  a  number 
of  licenses  issued  to  traders  among  the  early 
Indians,  and  numerous  names  treated  as  more 
or  less  sacred  nowadays  are  handled  in  the 
documents  as  if  they  were  matters  of  minor 
importance. 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  P.  L.  (6th  rpt.  — year 
1908;  in  i6th  rpt.  of  city  officers,  p.  84-95.) 
Added  1045  (928  purchased,  117  by  gift)  ; 
total  14,533.  Issued,  home  use  39,918.  New 
registration  447 ;  total  no.  of  borrowers  3468. 
Receipts  (general  fund)  $6310.91;  expenses 
$4180.47  (salaries  $1904.55,  binding  and  re- 
binding  $135.70,  printing  and  stationery 
$246.12,  lighting  $152.02,  periodicals  $198.15, 
books  $671.30). 

There  were  67  non-fiction  cards  issued  dur- 
ing 1008,  making  a  total  number  of  350  non- 
fiction  cards  in  force ;  there  were  3  students' 
cards  issued,  9  teachers'  cards  issued,  7  trus- 
tees' cards  issued  and  2  "deposit"  cards  were 
issued. 

In  circulation  there  was  a  gain  of  4199,  or 
nearly  12  per  cent.,  over  that  of  the  previous 
year.  This  gain  was  wholly  in  fiction  and 
fairy  tales.  The  year  is  especially  notable  in 
that  it  marks  the  fifth  year  that  the  library 
has  occupied  the  Gale  Memorial  Library.  The 
children's  room  has  not  yet  been  fitted  up 
and  furnished.  More  stack  room  is  needed. 

Lancaster  (Mass.)  Town  L.  (46th  rpt. — 
1908-1909.)  Added  904  (by  purchase  642, 
gifts  262)  ;  total  35,134.  Issued,  home  use 
X7>754-  Registration  231 :  total  registration 
755.  Receipts  $2434.72;  expenses  $2434.82 
(books  $1342.26,  salaries  $693.60). 

The  circulation  for  the  year  shows  a  small 
increase  over  that  of  last  year.  In  March 
the  library  co-operated  with  the  effort  made 
in  Clinton  in  connection  with  the  tuberculosis 
exhibition.  "A  large  picture  poster  was 
made,  decorated  with  pictures  of  various 
open-air  camps  and  giving  the  date  and  place 
of  the  exhibition,  with  a  list  of  books  and 
articles  on  tuberculosis  All  of  our  books  on 
the  subject  were  displayed  on  a  table,  to- 
gether with  the  leaflets  to  be  given  away. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  interest  was  shown 
at  the  time,  it  has  seemed  not  to  be  lasting, 
for  although  the  books  were  kept  on  shelves 
in  the  reading  room  over  three  months  none 
v.as  ever  taken  out." 

Lawrence  (Kans.)  F.  P.  L.  (4th  rpt. — 
1908.)  Added  0646;  total  9508.  Issued,  home 
use  45,122.  Receipts  $2895.32;  expenses 
$3170.24  (deficit  $274.92,  salaries  $1657,  books 
and  magazines  $428.58,  binding  $403.44,  pe- 
riodicals $129.95,  printing  $59-75)- 

"Among  books  purchased  were  146  vol- 
umes of  back  numbers  of  periodicals  — vol- 
umes necessary  toward  the  completion  of  our 
periodical  files.  These  filei  will  doubtless  be 
completed  by  another  year,  making  this  a 
valuable  reference  department." 


Lodi,  Cal.  Carnegie  L.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  new  Carnegie  library  will  be  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  on  the  afternoon  of 
April  23. 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  P.  L.  (3ist  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Sept.  i,  1908.)  Added  71,165  (gifts 
1060,  purchase  15,479).  Issued,  home  use 
785,860.  Total  registration  238,720. 

During  the  year  38,626  books  were  issued 
174,360  times  by  429  teachers  in  53  graded 
public  schools,  i  state  normal  school,  4  high 
schools,  i  school  for  the  deaf,  3  parochial 
schools  and  n  Sunday  schools. 

The  library  is  indebted  to  Judge  J.  M. 
Pereles,  who  has  always  shown  unflagging 
interest  on  its  behalf,  for  a  donation  of  $50 
for  the  blind. 

New  York  P.  L.  According  to  the  New 
York  Sun  for  May  I  Comptroller  Metz  has 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  that  the 
city  has  as  yet  only  secured  55  sites  of  the 
78  buildings  offered  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
and  that  in  purchasing  these  has  overrun  the 
original  estimate  of  the  city's  expense  in  sup- 
plying sites  and  books  for  the  total  number 
of  these  buildings,  which  was  figured  at 
about  $2,000,000.  He  figures  that  by  the  time 
the  city  gets  the  remaining  sites  the  cost  will 
be  $3,387,535. 

A  report  was  also  read  from  A.  T.  Briggs, 
agent  for  the  Carnegie  library  sites,  saying 
that  the  increase  in  the  estimates  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  city  had  delayed  in  buying 
sites  which  were  offered  at  the  time  the 
Carnegie  gift  was  made,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  prices  had  advanced.  He 
added  that  the  delay  will  cost  Mr.  Carnegie 
$880,000  more  because  of  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  and  building  materials. 

Mr.  Briggs  asked  for  an  immediate  appro- 
priation of  $510,000  for  12  library  sites,  but 
it  was  decided  to  lay  the  matter  over  for 
two  weeks. 

New  York  P.  L.  Circulating  Dept.  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  Committee  on  circulation 
to  form  a  small  advisory  committee  of  ladies 
in  connection  with  each  branch  library,  to  give 
aid  and  advice,  in  consultation  with  the  libra - 
rian-in-charge  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
library  authorities,  regarding  the  decoration 
of  the  library  buildings.  The  matters  on 
which  these  corrmittees  are  expected  to  act 
will  include  the  provision  of  flowers,  mural 
decorations  or  framed'  pictures  for  the  walls, 
casts  or  other  objects  of  art,  and  the  like. 

The  attractiveness  and  usefulness  of  the 
branch  libraries  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
tasteful  embellishments,  but  the  library  has  no 
funds,  nor  have  the  members  of  its  staff  the 
time,  to  make  a  study  of  the  best  way  to 
effect  this  and  to  carry  it  out  practically.  It 
has  been  thought  that  this  work  would'  appeal 
especially  to  those  who  have  become  inter- 
ested in  the  library  through  connection  with 
its  work  or  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
what  it  is  trying  to  do  for  the  city. 
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A  friend  of  the  library  has  offered  a  con- 
siderable sum  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for 
the  purposes  above  mentioned. 

New  York  State  L.  poth  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing Sept.  30,  1907.)  (  In  3  v.,  v.  I,  rpt.  of 
the  director  and  supplements,  1-6.)  Added 
19,953;  total  437,757  .(in  law  lib.,  added  3291 ; 
total  81,858;  in  gen.  lib.,  added'  11.017;  total 
264,386 ;  lib.  school  collection,  added  384 ;  total 
2692;  lib.  for  the  blind,  added  527;  total  2212; 
travelling  libs.,  added  4734;  total  86,609). 
The  duplicate  collection  during  1907  estima- 
ted about  172,470  volumes.  The  total  number 
of  manuscripts  is  estimated  at  about  265,000; 
and  of  pamphlets  at  about  196,425.  There 
were  35,184  books  lent  from  general  medical 
and  law  libraries ;  7589  from  the  lib.  for  the 
blind ;  40,377  for  travelling  libs,  (there  were 
779  travelling  libs,  sent  out).  Appropriations 
amounted  to  $148,200;  expenses  145,841.35; 
(salaries  $84,813.49;  books,  serials  and  bind- 
ing $32,488.30;  grants  to  libraries  $28,539.56). 

Designs  for  the  new  Education  building 
were  submitted  and,  as  a  result  of  the  second 
competition,  the  design  submitted  by  Palmer 
and  Hornbostel  was  finally  accepted.  In  the 
report  of  the  Order  Department,  the  history 
of  the  Accessions  record  is  given.  The  cat- 
aloging report  shows  33.991  new  cards  added 
to  the  catalog,  and  15,176  volumes  shelf-listed 
during  the  year. 

The  card  index  to  scientific  literature  issued 
by  the  Concilium  Bibliographictim  at  Zurich 
has  been  received  and  filed. 

The  med'ical  library  shows  an  increase  of 
1049  volumes,  making  a  total  number  of 
1 7,389.  The  Legislative  reference  section,  the 
headship  of  which  was  resigned  by  Dr.  Robert 
H.  Whitten  and  assigned  to  Mr.  Frederick  D. 
Bramhall,  contains  over  7500  articles  and 
pamphlets.  Supplements  are  included  in  the 
first  volume  covering  Reports  on  public  libra- 
ries, travelling  libraries  and  study  clubs,  1007: 
21  st  annual  report  of  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  1907;  Library  building  plans; 
Reading  list  on  Scotland;  Best  books  of  1906; 
Catalogue  of  the  Duncan  Campbell  collections. 
(These  supplements  have  been  issued  sepa- 
rately and  noted  in  the  L.  j.) 

Vol.  2  contains  supplement  7,  Van  Rensse- 
laer  Bowier  manuscripts. 

Vol  3  contains  supplement  8,  Digest  of 
governors'  messages ;  supplement  9,  Index  of 
legislation,  1907. 

Newton  (Mass.)  F.  L.  (Rpt.  — 1908.) 
Added  4947;  total  71.778.  Issued,  home  u?e 
247,470  (circulation  of  photographs  7368;  cir- 
culation of  lantern  slides  1045).  New  regis- 
tration 2131;  total  registration,  11.792.  Re- 
ceipts $15,886.30;  expenses  $15,882.47  (sala- 
ries $8,310;  binding  $1059.21 ;  books  $1921.57). 

The  circulation  for  1908  shows  more  than 
26  per  cent.  gain.  The  increase  in  the  use  of 
photographs  and  other  pictures  is  over  2500. 
Three  new  deposit  stations  have  been  opened, 
making  in  all  10  deposit  stations  in  different 


parts  of  the  city.  Five  Sunday-schools  have 
used  the  library  for  selection  of  25  to  75 
books  at  a  time.  One  branch  was  moved  into 
a  room  in  one  of  the  schools,  which  was 
provided  by  the  city.  The  duplicate  pay  col- 
lection has  continued  its  popularity. 

Oklahoma  City  Carnegie  L.  (8th  rpt.  — 
year  ending  Feb.  28,  1908,  supplied  by  libn.). 
Added  839,  88  govt.  pubs.;  total  11,210  v., 
2782  govt.  pubs.  Issued,  home  use  47,767. 
Readers'  card's  added  1254 ;  total  no.  cards  in 
force  10,302.  Receipts  $6873.53 ;  expenses 
$5752.82:  books  and  periodicals  $1717.43; 
administration  $3100.16). 

Report,  eighth,  year  ending  Feb.  28,  1909. 
Added  839  volumes  and  88  government  pub- 
lications: total  11,210  volumes  and  2782  gov. 
documents. 

Issued  for  home  use  47,767.  Readers' 
card's  1254;  total  number  of  cards  in  force 
10,302.  Receipts  $6873.53 ;  expeditures  $5752.- 
82,  of  this  $1717.43  was  for  new  books  and 
periodicals  and  renewals  of  same;  adminis- 
tration was  $3100.16. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  since  May  14,  1908, 
the  building  has  been  undergoing  an  addition 
and  remodeling;  the  portion  left  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  library  has  been  without 
heat,  without  artificial  light,  and  the  crowded 
condition  has  interfered  with  all  work  of  the 
library. 

The  addition  is  $35,000  from  Mr.  Carnegie 
to  the  $25,000  given  for  the  original  building. 

Omaha  P.  L.  and  Museum.  (32d  annual 
report  for  the  year  1908;  supplied  by  libra- 
rian.) Added  5348;  total  81,675.  Issued, 
home  use  256,462:  total  number  of  borrow- 
ers 13,573.  Visitors  to  reference  and  reading 
rooms  69,459.  The  library  maintains  a  bind- 
ery in  which  4981  books  were  bound  at  an 
average  cost  of  44  cents  per  vol.  Income 
$25.236.88;  expenses  $25.236.88. 

The  circulation  of  the  library  was  the 
largest  of  any  year  since  the  opening  of  the 
library,  an  increase  over  1907  of  28,048  The 
circulation  to  children  was  45,726  and  to  the 
schools  (public  and  private)  53,542.  There 
were  8560  pictures  circulated  in  schools.  The 
library  has  few  outside  points  of  distribution 
except  the  schools. 

The  teachers'  training  class  continues  to 
meet  at  the  library  for  instruction  in  library 
methods,  the  work  being  substituted  for 
American  literature. 

The  library  has  added  this  year  a  collection 
of  Danish  books  and  periodicals,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  collection  of  sheet  music,  and  has 
received  from  the  Omaha  Society  of  the 
Fine  Arts  a  collection  of  stereopticon  slides 
relating  to  Spanish  art  to  be  used  for  circu- 
lation among  the  clubs  of  the  state. 

The  Medical  Society  voted  the  sum  of 
$100  for  the  use  of  the  medical  department, 
and  the  Western  Medical  Review  has  pre- 
sented all  medical  books  received  for  review. 

Oregon.     Library  legislation.    The  value  of 
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the  Oregon  library  tax  law  is  advocated  by 
E.  F.  Carleton,  of  Salem,  Oregon,  in  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  magazine  of  School 
and  Howe  Education  and  which  is  ((noted  in 
a  recent  Salem  paper.  From  this  article  \ve 
make  the  following  quotation: 

"Many  of  the  states  have  laws  requiring  a 
certain  amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation  for 
school  libraries,  but  usually  we  find  these  law* 
are  weak  in  some  detail,  so  that  either  the  tax 
is  not  levied  regularly,  the  choice  of  books 
is  not  made  by  competent  persons,  or  the 
necessary  provisions  are  lacking  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  books.  In  Oregon  the  county  court 
of  each  county  must  levy  annually  a  tax  that 
will  amount  to  not  less  than  10  cents  for  each 
child  of  school  age  in  the  county.  The  tax 
is  levied  and  collected  in  the  same  manner 
and  by  the  same  officers  as  are  the  taxes  for 
other  county  expenses.  Many  counties  have 
increased  their,  amount,  some  levying  a  tax 
amounting  to  25  cents  per  capita,  and  the 
library  fund  for  individual  districts  is  also 
increased  by  entertainments  and  gifts. 

On  a  certain  day  the  county  superintendent 
apportions  the  amount  among  the  districts 
of  the  county,  and  then  notifies  each  district 
of  its  share.  The  directors  of  the  district 
with  the  advice  of  the  teacher  and  the  county 
superintendent,  choose  from  the  state  list  the 
books  they  wish  to  purchase  for  the  year. 
The  choice  is  reported  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, who  makes  a  report  of  the  entire 
county  to  the  secretary  of  the  library  com- 
mission. The  date  on  which  this  report  is 
due  is  fixed.  If  the  county  superintendent 
fails  to  report  the  commission  is  required  by 
law  to  select  the  books  for  such  county,  and 
the  county  superintendent  applies  the  same 
rule  to  his  districts.  This  provision  brings 
prompt  reports  from  all  officers  concerned." 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.    Carnegie  L.   In  the  Month- 
ly Bulletin  for  March  and  April  the  letters  of 
General  Forbes  are  presented,  reprinted  main- 
ly from  the  Archives  of  Maryland  and  Colo- 
•nial  Records  of  Pennsylvania. 

Queen's  Borough  (N.  Y)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  - 
year  1908;  from  libn's  advance  manuscript.) 
Added  19,349;  total  111,809.  Issued,  home 
use  651,224  (an  increase  of  93,159,  or  14  per 
cent,  over  1907 ;  circulation  of  fiction  66  per 
cent,  of  the  whole).  active  membership 
40,681  (an  increase  of  7542  members)  ;  total 
registration  52,946. 

During  the  year  one  branch  [Rockaway 
Beach]  was  opened  to  the  public;  this  branch 
was  later  called  Seaside  Branch.  One  branch 
[Whitestone]  was  removed  to  more  commo- 
dious quarters.  Funds  to  establish  an  addi- 
tional branch  [Woodsid'e]  were  asked  for  in 
the  City  budget  of  1909  but  not  allowed.  A 
travelling  library  WHS  sent  to  the  Flushing 
Hospital,  and  the  one  at  Bayside  Public 
School  No.  31  has  continued  its  use  of  a 
small  collection  loaned  in  1907. 

The  reading  rooms  of  the  library  were  used 
by  329,881  persons,  showing  an  increase  of 


62,874  over  1907.  Interchange  loans  are  en- 
couraged, as  this  practice  puts  all  the  books  in 
the  library  over  100,000  at  the  disposal  of 
every  library  member  in  the  Borough. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  rebound  was 
7995-  "The  binding  has  always  been  done 
sparingly  with  the  result  that  in  1908  the 
shelves  presented  a  shabby  appearance.  There- 
fore special  care  was  given  to  the  rebinding 
and  greater  expenditure  made  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

The  work  of  appointees  to  headships  of 
Book  order,  cataloging  departments  and  chil- 
dren's departments  was  begun  during  the  year. 
Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  staff  were  drawn 
up  and  put  in  force  late  in  1907.  Regular 
meetings  are  being  held  weekly  of  the  chief 
librarian  with  the  heads  of  the  departments ; 
other  meetings  are  held  by  which  the  workers 
of  the  various  branches  are  kept  in  touch 
with  each  other.  Graded  examinations  for 
the  apprentice  class  and  for  the  various 
grades  of  library  service  have  been  held,  with 
gratifying  results.  The  children's  department 
shows  need  of  much  up-building  and  organi- 
zation, and  Miss  Hassler  has  undertaken  the 
work  with  much  enthusiasm  and  with  a  spirit 
of  enterprise.  The  basic  need  of  this  de- 
partment is  an  adequate  and  discriminative 
book  selection. 

Quincy,  Mass.  Thomas  Crane  P.  L.  (Rpt. 
—  year  1908.)  Added  1463;  total  25,857.  Is- 
sued, home  use  60,063  (fict.  63  per  cent.). 
Total  no.  registered  2975. 

Owing  to  the  remodeling  of  the  building 
and  the  completion  of  a  new  stack  room,  much 
confusion  in  the  working  of  the  library  has 
been  entailed.  The  library  was  closed  to  the 
public  from  April  until  the  latter  part  of 
June.  During  this  time  all  the  books  in  the 
library  were  cleaned  by  the  vacuum  process ; 
a  new  charging  system  was  arranged  for 
and  put  into  effect  at  the  reopening  of  the 
building,  when  a  new  registration  also  was 
begun. 

The  new  reading  and  reference  room  seem 
adequate  to  all  needs;  the  stack  room  gives 
excellent  light  to  the  books  and  ample  room. 
The  new  children's  room  is  extremely  popu- 
lar. Previous  to  the  library's  reopening  the 
card  catalog  of  the  juvenile  department  of 
o\  er  2000  volumes  was  completed  and  re- 
vised. 

Through  the  inter-library  loan  system  the 
library  has  been  enabled  to  accommodate  bor- 
rowers with  13  volumes  from  the  Boston 
Public  Library. 

Riverside  (Cal.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.— year  ending 
June  30,  1908.)  Added  1958  (3<>5  by  gift) ; 
total  19,666.  Issued,  home  use  82,748.  No. 
of  card-holders  4515.  Receipts  $9,763.22;  ex- 
penses $7676.48  (salaries  $3127.10;  books 
$1956.57:  repairing  and  binding  books 

$629-78). 

"During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  370  in  the  number  of  card-holders, 
an  increase  of  1649  volumes  in  the  library, 
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while  the  volumes  loaned  for  home  use  show 
an  increase  of  7954."  The  use  of  non-fiction 
books  during  the  yenr  has  increased  two  per 
cent.  The  use  of  the  musical  department  has 
increased  sufficiently  to  justify  its  enlarge- 
ment. Stereopticon  views  have  been  used 
during  the  year  with  gratifying  results. 
The  establishment  of  a  separate  children's 
room  is  urged.  A  new  card  shelf  list  and 
indexed  catalog  of  reference  works  started 
during  the  year  are  well  under  way.  The 
library's  collection  of  Congressional  Records 
has  been  largely  supplemented  during  the 
3rear. 

San  Leandro  (Cal.)  L.  The  new  library 
building  at  San  Leandro  was  opened  to  the 
public  to-day,  with  2000  books  upon  the 
shelves. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  June  30,  1908.)  Added  4340;  total 
100,000.  Loan  desk  vise  22,470  (increase  of 
3409  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year). 

These  statistics  do  not  include  a  record  of 
the  circulation  of  the  single  unbound  numbers 
of  periodicals,  nor  of  the  daily  use  of  books 
deposited  in  the  several  Bureaus  and  Divisions 
of  the  Department,  nor  of  books  used  in  the 
main  library  reading  room.  The  number  of 
books  borrowed  during  the  year  by  scientists 
outside  of  the  city  was  381,  an  increase  of  141 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The 
circulation  by  states  wras  a  follow :  Alabama 
I,  Alaska  2,  Arkansas  I,  Arizona  18,  Cali- 
fornia 6,  Colorado  2,  Connecticut  15,  Dela- 
ware i,  Florida  56,  Georgia  I,  Hawaii  II, 
Illinois  9,  Indiana  7,  Kansas  I,  Louisiana  8, 
Maine  7,  Maryland  16,  Massachusetts  35, 
Michigan  4,Minnesota  H,  Missouri  7,  Nebras- 
ka 6,  New  Hampshire  4,  New  York  55,  North 
Carolina  24,  North  Dakota  3,  Ohio  4,  Ore- 
gon 9,  Pennsylvania  18,  Porto  Rico  i,  Ten- 
nessee  5,  Texas  4,  Vermont  4,  Virginia  13, 
Washington  9,  Wisconsin  13. 

The  printing  of  catalog  cards  for  the  De- 
partment publications  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  during  the  past  year  cards  for  all 
the  current  Department  publications  have 
been  printed. 

University  of  Illinois  L.  The  library  is 
making  an  extra  effort  to  overcome  its 
handicap  of  a  small  library,  and  is  therefore 
spending  about  $60,000  for  books.  To  an 
unexpended  balance  from  last  year  of  $5000 
and  to  the  legislative  appropriation  of  $25,000 
has  been  added  $30,000  from  a  special  appro- 
priation to  the  graduate  school.  Books  are 
an  essential  equipment  for  graduate  school 
work  and'  the  departments  most  interested 
are  buying  largely  from  this  special  assign- 
ment. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  these  extra  pur- 
chases the  staff  of  the  library  has  been  in- 
creased. Miss  Helen  B.  Gracie,  a  graduate 


of  the  New  York  State  Library  School  and 
for  seven  years  first  order  assistant  in  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  was  added 
to  the  order  department  in  January,  and 
temporary  assistants  in  the  order  department 
have  been  helping  in  sending  out  the  orders. 
These  have  been  Miss  Mary  Roberts,  Miss 
Edith  Emigh  and  Miss  Esther  M.  Fleming, 
graduates  of  the  Indiana  Library  School. 

The  catalog  department  has  also  been  in- 
creased to  t«ke  care  of  the  extra  volumes. 
On  April  i  it  is  expected  to  increase  the 
cataloging  force  very  considerably  by  taking 
over  for  two  months  the  entire  class  of  the 
Indiana  Library  School 

The  Economics  department  is  making  a 
special  effort  to  secure  state  reports  and  the 
reports  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

Among  the  recent  gifts  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  Library  is  the  ent:-:o  library  of 
the  late  Professor  Gustaf  Karsten,  by  his 
widow.  The  collection  numbers  about  2000 
volumes,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  philol- 
ogy and  German  literature. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Library  has  re- 
cently purchased  the  entire  library  of  the 
late  Professor  Moritz  Heyne,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  The  collection  is  strong 
in  Philology  and  Comparative  literature,  as 
Dr.  Heyne  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Grimm's 
Worterbuch. 

University  of  Tc.ras  L.  (Biennial  rpt. — 
period  ending  Aug.  31,  1908.)  Added  3186; 
total  58,759.  Issued,  home  use  from  (April 
i,  1907,  to  April  i,  1908)  23,727. 

The  book  fund'  during  the  two  years  cov- 
ered by  this  report  has  totaled  $5900  a  year. 
"The  fund  for  bookbinding,  library  furniture, 
supplies,  etc.,  has  consisted  of  the  student 
library  fees  —  one  dollar  a  year  from  each 
student  in  the  main  university  and  another 
from  each  law  student  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  Law  library. 

Among  the  g'fts  of  the  year  the  most 
notable  is  the  library  of  the  Texas  Academy 
of  Science,  which  was  tendered  to  the  Uni- 
versity und'er  certain  conditions.  "A  library 
training  class,  with  work  running  throughout 
the  university  year,  having  for  its  purpose 
the  training  of  library  workers  for  Texas 
libraries  was  first  conducted  in  the  University 
library  in  1900-1901,  and  it  has  been  given 
four  times  since  that  year.  The  minimum 
requirement  for  admission  to  this  class  was 
in  1903-1904,  preparation  for  entrance  to  the 
College  of  Arts,  but  since  that  year  it  has 
been  the  completion  of  two  years  of  college 
work. 

Waco  (Tex.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —  year,  ending 
Apr.  15,  1009)  (from  libn's  summary.) 
Added  1774;  total  10,129.  Issued,  home  use 
41,914  (an  increase  of  3483  over  the  previous 
year).  Registration  5151.  Receipts  $3/75.09; 
expenses  $3345.42  .(books  and  magazines 
$1571.16). 
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With  this  report  the  East  Waco  Branch 
Library  has  closed  the  first  full  year  of  its 
existence  with  a  circulation  of  4115. 

Winter  Park,  Fla.  Rollins  College  L.  The 
new  Carnegie  building  was  dedicated  on  Feb. 
18.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Sledd,  president  of  the  University  of  Florida; 
Dr.  A.  A.  Murphree,  president  of  the  Florida 
State  College  for  Women;  George  B.  Utley, 
librarian  of  the  Jacksonville  Public  Library, 
and  others.  The  building  cost  $20,000,  is  two 
stones  high,  and  will  contain  the  college  li- 
brary and  the  administrative  offices. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  County  Law  L.  (nth 
rpt.  —  year  ending  March  12,  1909).  Added 
934;  total  26,449;  24755  books  were  used  by 
3428  readers.  The  library  purchased  in  1906 
83  volumes  of  sessions  laws  and  37  volumes 
in  1908.  The  value  of  reprinting  state  laws 
is  urged  in  this  report. 

"Massachusetts,"  it  is  stated,  "is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  only  one  of  the  13  original 
states  to  reprint  its  laws,  and  these  reprints 
extend'  now  from  1692  to  1805.  They  could 
be  extended  for  50  years  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  historical,  college  and  public 
libraries,  as  well  as  law  libraries/' 

It  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  cases  that 
states  have  reprinted  their  laws. 

FOREIGN 

BRIGHTON  (Eng.)  P.  L.  Victoria  Lending  L. 
Second  supplemnt  to  the  Class  list  of  fic- 
tion and  juvenile  literature  and  to  the 
indicator  key,  1906-1909.  1909.  12  p.  O. 
Holland  Libraries.  Aperqu  de  I' organisa- 
tion de  la  librairie  neerlandaise ,  by  W.  P.  van 
Stocknm,  Jr.  (Amsterdam,  1908),  a  pam- 
phlet of  40  pages,  gives  a  short  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  publishing  business  and 
booktrade  in  Holland.  The  inconveniences 
of  the  present  copyright  law,  the  competition 
which  the  bookseller  has  to  undergo  from 
publishers,  department  stores,  and  scientific 
societies  are  touched  on  incidentally.  Of  spe- 
cial interest  to  librarians  is  the  statement  that 
ciiculating  libraries  maintained  by  booksell- 
ers, lending  out  books  for  a  very  small  fee, 
are  widespread  in  Holland,  and  are  exten- 
sively patronized.  A  similar  purpose  is  served 
by  reading  associations,  groups  of  private  in- 
dividuals who  combine  to  purchase  periodi- 
cals and  novels. 

M1SCELLANEO  US 

HOFFMAN,  U.  J.  What  the  library  means  to 
the  school.  (In  Harper's  Weekly,  April 
24.) 

ITALIAN  BOOKS.  A  list  of  1000  Italian  books, 
published  in  cheap  editions  and  intended  as 
a  model  for  people's  libraries  in  small  Italian 
towns,  has  been  compiled  by  Prof.  F.ttore 
Fabietti  and  A.  Locatelli,  of  Milan,  and  is- 
sued as  an  appendix  to  Fabietti's  "Manuale 
per  le  Biblioteche  Popolari"  (published  by 


the  Consorzic  delle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  Mi- 
lan). A  selection  of  300  volumes  adapted  to 
small  rural  communities  is  indicated  by  as- 
terisks. This  list  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions :  books  for  adults ;  for  young  people ; 
books  on  science,  agriculture,  industry  and 
art;  and  reference  books  for  library  use. 
The  entries  include  the  size,  date,  publisher, 
and  net  cost  and  an  occasional  bibliographical 
note,  and  this  catalog  should  be  suggestive  to 
American  librarians  in  supplying  the  wants 
of  Italian  readers. 

PUTNAM,  Herbert.  What  it  means  to  be  a 
librarian.  (In  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
February,  1909,  p.  22.) 

TAYLOR,  WM.  GAVIN.  An  efficient  index 
system  for  city  engineers'  offices.  (In  the 
Engineering  Record,  March  20,  1909.  59: 
319-320.) 

Mr.  Taylor  refers  especially  to  the  index 
in  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer,  of  Medford, 
Mass.,  where  there  are  some  35,000  cards  for 
the  files  of  that  office.  The  details  of  classi- 
fication of  some  of  the  subjects  are  very 
closely  worked  out. 

The  article  concludes  with  a  series  of  ref- 
erences to  important  articles  in  technical 
periodicals,  most  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  past  few  years. 

TRAVELLING    LIBRARIES.     Dial,   L.   J.     Ohio's 
50,000     traveling     books.        (In     Harper's 
Weekly,  March  13,  1909,    Vol.  53.)     II. 
A  considerable  part  of  this  article  is  de- 
voted   to    the    work    of   the    Ohio    Teachers' 
Reading  Circle,  and  the  Ohio  Pupils'  Read- 
ing Circle.     In  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
there    are    12,000    members    out    of    26,000 
teachers  in  the  state.     Some  reference  is  also 
made  to  the  work  of  the  state  libraries  and 
the   public   libraries,   especially   the   work  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library. 

WOODRUFF,  Clinton  Rogers.  Improvement  of 
legislation  through  co-operation  and  trained 
experts.  (In  The  Living  Church,  Feb.  6, 
1909.) 

This  paper  is  a  contribution  to  a  series  of 
social  and  political  studies  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  this  paper.  The  development  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  state  libra- 
ries are  considered,  as  is  the  modern  legisla- 
tive reference  library  idea  which  Dr.  Charles 
McCarthy  has  developed  to  such  efficiency  in 
Wisconsin.  "His  inspiring  crusade,"  it  is 
herein  stated,  "is  bearing  abundant  fruit  in  a 
demand  for  the  establishment  of  similar  bu- 
reaus or  departments  in  connection  with  state 
libraries  and  their  more  general  utilization 
by  legislators  and  men  of  affairs.  Already 
we  have  them  in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Nebraska,  California, , North 
Dakota,  Alabama  and  Virginia,  and  the  sub- 
ject is  under  discussion  in  as  many  more 
[states]." 
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ing  of  April  29  at  the  Massachusetts  Hornivo- 
pathic   Hospital,  following  a  surgical  opera- 

i  TRRARV  riFTs  tio"-  Ml>'  TilHnghast  was  born  in  West 
Greenwich,  R.  I.,  in  1843.  After  a  few  years 
of  teaching  he  went  to  Boston  in  1870  and 

Increases    m    italic.)  became  connected   with  the   Boston  Journal, 

,o.  Library  Building,  Bohvar.^    N^Y...    ...     fcrJOO  Q£  ^.^  ,^  ^  ^  editor  for  seyer?1  years 

"            ••         Conner'sviile,  Ind 2^500  In   addition   to  his    work   as   state  librarian, 

Ltiwrenccburg.  Ky —         800  \\lijch  he  carried  on  from  1879  until  the  time 

JK  ?orrTst; Canada    ,'££  of  his  death,  he  was  clerk  and  treasurer  of 

Oriiiia    Canada..;...     12,500  the   Massachusetts   Board   of   Education   for 

Sulphur  Springs,  Tex.    10,000  20  years.     He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 

'7'       "                      3&/&#:  ".I".:      IS  bers   °*  the  Massachusetts   Free   Public  Li- 

Cleveland,     Ohio     (3  brary  Commission  and  was  its  chairman  for 

branch 'bldgs.)..     .    83,000  two    terms.      Mr.    Tillinghast   developed    the 

Eureka  dty    Utah.     .      1,000  t  t     library  into   a  well-equipped   and  sub- 

Ntatrara   Falls,    Can     .       2,500  .   ,     .      ;.       .             TT                                               . 

Garden  City,  Kansas  .     10,000  stantial    institution.      He    was    a   member   of 

Port  Arthur,  Texas     .     20,000  many  historical  and  other  societies. 

West   Chicago,    111.      .        6,500 

20.          '  Mount  Vernon    N.  Y.        2,000 

Mirmingham,  Ala 100,000  Cataloging  anD  (Ilassif ication 

28.  Barnesville,    Ga 10,000 

Belleville,  N.  J 20,000 

Croome,    Md. '. s°o  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.    Bulletin,  ser.  3,  v. 

NTrAncheMdg.)La-.^.    25,000  2,  no.  I   (March).     Selected  list  of  books 

Prosser,   Wash..              5.000  placed  in  the  Public  Library  from  Decem- 

Ridgefarm     Township, 

Uidgefarm,    111 9.000  ber,   1908,  to  March,   1909. 

Willotighby,    Ohio ?.ooo 

Woodbine     Iowa 7,500  BUFFALO   PUBLIC  LIBRARY.      Class-room    libra- 

kK?:.. $24«,ooo  ries   for  public  schools;  list  by  grades,  to 

increases  to  previous  gifts  (incl.  4  new  which  is  added  A  list  of  books  suggested 

'. —  for    school    reference    libraries.      Buffalo, 

Total   for   month $375-8oo  IQOQ       gd    ^      j66  p    Q 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition 
of  this  pamphlet,  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tion    Department    has    issued    a    "Course    of 

_,            ,,.       ,,         TT      vr        \r    i     CL  .  study  and   syllabus   for   elementary   schools" 

DAVIS     Miss    Mary    H      New    York    State  (  ^     and'j       fc     «<Annual    re^rt   of   the 

Library   Schoo      1907-8,    has   been    appomted  ^u^ntendent  o£  Education   ofthe  City  of 

librarian    of    the    new    Public    L.brary    at  ^^n  I9O4.O5>  Igo6,o7<  has  been  indljded 

er'      a'  a  "Course  of  study  for  primary  and  grammar 

DINSMORE,  Miss  Kate  E.,  New  York  State  grades ;"   both    these   documents    have   influ- 

Library  School  1907,  has  been  appointed  head  enced  the  basis  of  selection  for  this  reading 

of  the  loan  department  and  the  reference  de-  list.     Books   out  of  print  are   omitted    from 

partment   of   Rosenberg   Library.    Galveston,  the  list.     The  study  of  English  is  given  es- 

Texas.     She  began  her  duties  Oct.  T.  pecial    attention,    sources     where    suggested 

HICKS,  Frederick  C,  who  spoke  at  the  re-  "^  fables-  «%•  ca"  be  ffo"nd  afre  n.oted' 
cent  annual  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  and  ^e  suggested  myth  or  fable  entered  un- 
American  Society  of  International  Law  on  de£  ^  own  Jltle  !n  the  subject  index, 
the  subject  "The  equality  of  nations,"  has  re-  ,  Bof s  on  American  history  and  geography 
signed  his  position  as  assistant  librarian  of  have  .bee"  analyzed.  The  suggested  list  for 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  ;sch°°l  ^ference  ibraries  has  been  submitted 

to  the  educational  department  of  the  city. 

KIMBALL.   William    C.,   of   Passaic,    N.   J.,  ,,               _ 

who  has  given  efficient  and  devoted  service^  GLASGOW  CORPORATION  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.  In- 
to library  interests  in  New  Jersey,  for  a  con-  dex  catalogue  of  the  Pollokshields  District 
siderable  number  of  years,  was  re-elected  as  Library.  Glasgow,  1909.  55+376  p.  O. 
chairman  of  the  Public  Library  Commission  This  catalog,  in  a  substantial  well-bound 
of  New  Jersey  for  the  ninth  consecutive  year  volume,  gives  author,  subject  and  title  en- 
nt  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Commission.  tries  in  dictionary  form,  and  follows  the  >tyk- 

of  the  previous  catalogs  of  the  Glasgow  libra- 

NUNN,  Janet  H.,  has  resigned  her  position  rjes 

as  librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Kalispell, 

Montana,  to  take  up  library  work  in  Spokane,  RIVERSIDE    (Cal.)    I^RLIC   LIBRARY. 

Wash.  list   of  books   added   to   the   library   from 

TILLINGHAST,  Caleb  Benjamin,  late  state  15-  July,   1906,  to  July,   1908.     Riverside.   Cal. 

brarian  of  Massachusetts,  died  on  the  morn-  43  p.  O. 
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•SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Official  list 
of  depository  libraries,  consisting  of  desig- 
nated, geological,  and  official  gazette  de- 
positories. Corrected  to  Jan.  I,  1909. 
Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Office,  1909.  504  p.  O. 
(Bulletin  12.) 


ALASKA-  YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  Special 
list-Seattle  and  the  exposition.  (In  Oster- 
hout  Free  Library  Bulletin,  April,  p.  6-8.) 

ANIMAL  STORIES.  Short  stories  of  animals. 
(In  Public  Library  Commission  of  Indiana 
Library  Occurrent,  January,  1909.  p.  36- 
40.) 

ARIZONA.      Munk,    J.    A.      Arizona    bibliog-" 
raphy;  a  private  collection   of  Arizoniana. 
Ed.  2.    98  p.  O.    Los  Angeles,  1908. 
The  first  edition  of  this  .pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished   in    1900.     The    collection    then    num- 
bered   about    looo   titles.      It    now   contains 
about    3000,    inclusive    of    pamphlets,    maps, 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles.    The  mate- 
rial included  covers  a  much  wider  field  than 
Arizona,  since  Arizona  was   once   a  part  of 
old  Mexico  as  well  as  of  New  Mexico,  and  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  other  adjacent  territory. 

ARMS  AND  ARMOR.  [Select  list.]  (In  Fins- 
bury  (Eng.)  Public  Libraries.  \Quarterly 
Guide  for  Readers,  April,  p.  272-276.) 

BOSTON  BOOK  Co/s  Bulletin  of  bibliography 
.and  magazine  subject-index  for  April  con- 
tains the  second  part  of  "Ghost  stories  and 
tales  of  the  supernatural,"  a  bibliography  by 
Jean  Hawkins,  and  the  sixth  part  of  Fred- 
.erick  Winthrop  Faxon's  bibliography,  "Lit- 
erary annuals  and  gift  books,  American  arid 
English,"  and  current  contribution  to  the 
magazine  subject-index,  covering  January- 
April,  1909. 

CATHOLIC   (The)    who's  who  and  year  book, 

1909;  ed.  by  Sir  Francis  Cowley  Burnand. 

[N.  Y.,  Benziger  Bros.,   1909.]     555  p.  D. 

cl.,  $1.50  net. 

First  issued  in  1908.  About  700  new  names 
have  been  added. 


,  PHYSIOLOGICAL.  Hertwig,  Oscar,  and 
Campbell,  H.  Johnstone.  The  cell  :  out- 
lines of  general  anatomy  and  physiology. 
N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1909.  16+368  p.  il.  8°, 
:!.,  $2.25  net. 
Bibliography. 


CHURCH  HISTORY.  Vedder,  H.  Clay.  Church 
history  handbooks.  Bk.  I,  The  early  pe- 
riod. Phil.,  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  [1909.]  c.  120  p.  D.  hf.  cl.,  40  c. 
net. 

Bibliography. 

CIVILIZATION.     Seignobos,   Charles.     History 
of  contemporary  civilization ;  translation  ed. 
by  Ja.  Alton  James.    N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1909. 
c.    9-1-464  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
Bibliography  used  by  the  author  (4  p).  Ap- 
pendix 2,  General  list  of  books  on  the  topics 
treated  (3  p.).     Index. 

COTTON.  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Free  Public 
Library.  List  of  books  and  magazine  refer- 
ences bearing  on  the  cotton  industry,  tex- 
tiles and  textile  manufactures.  1909.  11  p. 
nar.  S. 

DARWIN  AND  DARWINIAN  THEORY.  Reading 
list  no.  51:  Darwin  and  the  evolution  the- 
ory. (In  Reader's  Index,  v.  2,  no.  2,  March 
and  April,  p.  31-42.) 

EDUCATION.  Burnham,  W.  H.,  and  Suzzallo, 
H.  The  history  of  education  as  a  profes- 
sional subject.  N.  Y.,  Teachers  College, 

1908,  [1909.]    67  p.  8°,  50  c. 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

FISHING  AND  FISH  CULTURE.  List  of  works 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library  relating 
to  fishing  and  fish  culture.  (In  New  York 
Public  Library  Bulletin,  April,  p.  259-307.) 

GREEK  ARCHITECTURE.  Marquand,  Allen. 
Greek  architecture.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 

1909.  c.     io-f-425    p.    il.    figs.    O.    (Hand- 
books  of  archaeology  and  antiquities.)    cl., 
$2.25  net. 

List  of  periodicals  and  books  alphabeted 
by  the  abbreviations  under  which  they  are 
quoted  (12  p.).  List  of  illustrations  entered 
by  progressive  figures,  not  alphabeted  (15  p.). 
Index  of  Greek  words  (7  p.).  General  in- 
dex (12  p.). 

IMMIGRATION.  Edwards,  Richard  Henry,  ed. 
Immigration.  Madison,  Wis.,  1909.  32  p. 
O.  (Studies  in  American  social  conditions, 

3-) 

This  excellent  bibliography  presents  refer- 
ences to  periodicals  and  general  literature 
pertaining  to  immigration  in  classified  ar- 
rangement. The  general  problem  is  consid- 
ered, together  with  laws  of  admission  and 
restriction,  the  causes  and  results  of  emigra- 
tion, and  the  distribution  of  emigrants,  and 
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special   reference  is  made  to  immigrants   in 
Wisconsin. 

INDUSTRIAL  ART.  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Public 
Library.  Selected  list  of  books  on  indus- 
trial art.  1909.  6  p.  nar.  S. 
INSCRIPTIONS.  Hinke,  W.  J.  A  new  bound- 
ary stone  of  Nebuchadnezzar  i.  from  Nip- 
pur, with  a  concordance  of  proper  names 
and  a  glossary  of  the  Kudurru  inscriptions 
thus  far  published ;  with  16  half-tone  il.  and 
35  drawings.  Phil.,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1907,  [1909.]  27+323  p.  4°,  (Baby- 
lonian expedition  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  ser.  D :  Researches  and 
treatises;  ed.  by  H.  V.  Hilprecht.)  cl., 
$3-50. 

Bibliography   of    Babylonian    Kudurru    in- 
scriptions (12  p.). 

INSECTS     AND    AGRICULTURAL    PESTS.       List     of 

publications  of  the  Entomologist  [during 
the  year  1907.]  (In  New  York  State  Mu- 
seum, 6ist  annual  report,  1907;  v.  2,  p.  50- 
55-) 

LONGFELLOW,  H.  Wadsworth.  The  narrative 
poems  of  Longfellow ;  ed.  for  school  use 
by  J.  Rush  Powell.  Chic.,  Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co.,  1908,  [1909.]  c.  9-450  p.  16°,  (Lake 
English  classics.)  cl.,  40  c. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

MEDICI.     Staley,   Edgcumbe.     The   tragedies 
of  the  Medici.     N.  Y.,  Scribner,  [imported, 
1909.]    28+297  P-  pl-  por.  O.  cl.,  $3.50  net. 
Bibliography    (2  p.).     Index.     A  chart  of 

the  tragedies  of  the  Medici. 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  Harding,  S.  Bannister. 
Essentials  in  mediaeval  history  (from 
Charlemagne  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century),  by  S.  Bannister  Harding,  in  con- 
sultation with  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co.,  [1909.]  c.  '05. 
203  p.  il.  maps,  O.  hf.  leath.,  $i. 
Select  list  of  books  (2  p.). 

MTND  AND  BODY.  List  of  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  on  mind  and  body.  (In 
(Brockton  (Mass.)  Public  Library.  'Quar- 
terly Bulletin,  January- March,  p.  8.) 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  (Europe).     Munroe, 
W.  Bennett.    The  government  of  European 
cities.      N.    Y.,    Macmillan,    1909.    c.    8+ 
409  p.  O.  cl.,  $2.50  net. 
Sources  and  literature  (23  p.). 

Music.  Princeton  University  Library.  Find- 
ing list  for  the  music  library,  1908.  [Proof 


ed.]     Princeton,  University  Library  Press,. 

1908.  2+78  p.  2&y2  cm. 

OFFICIAL  (The)  Catholic  directory  and  clergy 
list  for  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1909;  con- 
taining complete  reports  of  all  dioceses  in 
the  United  States,  Alaska,  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  hierarchies 
and  statistics  of  the  United  States  of  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  South  America,  West 
Indies,  Oceanica,  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy, German  Empire,  Luxemburg,  Neth- 
erlands, Switzerland,  South  Africa,  Nor- 
way, Belgium,  the  Chinese  Empire  and 
Japan ;  containing  also  a  map  of  the  eccle- 
siastical provinces  in  the  United  States,  v. 
24.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  H.  M.  Wiltzius  Co., 
[1909.]  1006+198  p.  il.  fold,  map,  pors.  D. 
abridged  ed.,  pap.,  $1.75 ;  leath.,  $2.50 ;  com- 
plete ed.,  pap.,  $2.50;  leath.,  $3. 

PKRSIA.  SACRED  LITERATURE.  Dhalla,  Man- 
eckji  Nusservanji.  The  Nyaishes  or  Zor- 
oastrian  litanies ;  Avestan  text  with  the 
Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  Persian  and  Gujarati 
versions ;  ed.  together  and  tr.,  with  notes ; 
Khordah  Avesta,  pt.  i.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 

1909.  22+235  P-  8°,  (Columbia  University 
Indo-Iranian  ser.)  cl.,  $2  net. 
Bibliography. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  Cardiff  (Eng.)  Public  Libra- 
ries. Catalogue  of  books  on  photography. 
Cardiff,  1909.  21  p.  D. 

POE,  EDGAR  ALLAN.  Woodberry,  G.  E.  The 
life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  including  his  cor- 
respondence with  men  of  letters.  2  v. 
[New  ed.,  rewritten.]  Bost.,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1909.  pors.  pis.  facsims..  4°. 
cl.,  $5  net.  Also  150  copies,  bds.,  $7  net. 
Bibliography  of  Poe's  writings. 

POETRY,  AMERICAN.   Otis,  W.  Bradley.   Amer- 
ican  verse,    1625-1807:   a  history.     N.    Y., 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,   1909.    c.     14+303  p. 
D.  cl..  $1.75  net. 
Bibliography  (17  p.). 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  Dealey.  Ja.  Qliayle.  The 
development  of  the  state :  its  governmental 
organization  and  its  activities.  N.  Y.,  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Co.,  [1909.]  c.  343  p.  D. 
cl.,  $1.50. 

Each   chapter  is   followed   by  a  brief  bib- 
liography. 
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PORTUGAL.  Nijhoff,  Martinus.  Catalogue  de 
livres  anciens  et  modernes  sur  le  Portugal 
et  ses  colonies.  N.  Y.,  1909.  40  p.  O. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Galton,  Francis.  Inquiries  into 
human  faculty  and  its  development.  N.  Y., 
Button,  [1909.]  19+261  p.  il.  pi.  4°, 
(Everyman's  lib.;  ed.  by  Ernest  Rhys.)  cl., 
35  c.  net;  leath.,  70  c.  n«t. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  List  of  books  for 
free  high  school  libraries  in  the  state  of 
Wisconsin ;  recommended  by  the  state  su- 
perintendent. Eau  Qaire,  Wis.,  Book  & 
Stationery  Co.,  1909.  7  p.  O. 

RHODE  ISLAND.  HISTORY.  Brigham,  Clar- 
ence Saunders,  comp.  List  of  books  upon 
Rhode  Island  history.  Providence,  R.  I., 
Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education, 
1908,  [1909.]  8  p.  O.  (Rhode  Island  edu- 
cational circulars;  historical  ser.)  pap., 
gratis. 

Compiler  is  librarian  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society.  Titles  of  107  books  which 
every  Rhode  Island  library  should  strive  to 
put  on  its  shelves.  Most  of  the  books  are  out 
of  print  and  must  be  sought  at  second-hand 
dealers  or  at  auctions.  The  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  can  supply  some  of  its 
duplicates  and  in  many  cases  can  give  the 
names  of  dealers  who  can  supply  them. 

SAINTE-BEUVE,  C.-Augustin.  Harper,  G.  Mc- 
Lean. Charles-Augustin  Sainte-Beuve. 
Phil.,  Lippincott,  1909.  c.  389  p.  por.  D. 
(French  men  of  letters ;  ed.  by  Alexander 
Jessup.)  cl.,  $1.50  net. 
Bibliography  6  p.). 

SHOES  AND  LEATHER.  Books  on  shoes  and 
leather.  (In  Haverhill  Public  Library 
Bulletin,  March,  p.  7-8.) 

SIENA.       Schevill,     Ferdinand.       Siena :     the 
story  of  a  mediaeval  commune ;  with  il.  and 
maps.       N.     Y.,     Scribner,     1909.     c.     12-)- 
433  p.  pis.  O.  cl.,  $2.50  net. 
Complete  list  of  printed  works  referred  to 

in  text  and  footnotes  (4  p.). 

SLEEP.  Sidis,  Boris.  An  experimental  study 
of  sleep  (from  the  physiological  laboratory 
of  the  Harvard  medical  school  and  from 
Sidis'  laboratory).  Bost.,  Richard  G.  Bad- 
ger, 1909.  c.  '08.  106  p.  il.  O.  pap.,  $i  net. 
Bibliography  (8  p.). 

SOCIAL    SETTLEMENTS.      Montgomery,    C.    W. 


Bibliography   of   college,    social,   university 

and  church  settlements.     [Ed.  1905.] 

The  list   of  settlements   includes  those   of 

foreign    countries    as  -well    as   those   in    the 

United  States. 

SPITZBERGEN.  Hulth,  J.  M.  Swedish  Spitz- 
bergen  bibliography.  (In  Swedish  explor- 
ations in  Spitzbergen,  1758-1908.  p.  23- 

77.) 

TARIFF.  [Special  reading  list.]  (In  Salem 
(Mass.)  Public  Library  Bulletin,  April,  p. 
87-88.) 

TECHNICAL  LITERATURE.  Dayton  (O.)  Public 
Library.  List  of  books  in  the  Dayton  Pub- 
lic Library  of  practical  interest  to  men  in 
the  shops,  machinists,  electricians,  molders, 
plumbers,  woodworkers  and  sheet  metal 
workers.  New  ed.  29  p.  S.  Dayton,  O., 
1909. 

—  Louisville  (Ky.)  Free  Public  Library. 
List  of  practical  books  in  the  library  on 
electricity,  machine  shop  practice,  foundry 
practice,  plumbing  and  woodworking; 
comp.  for  the  Southern  electrical  and  in- 
dustrial exposition,  Louisville,  April,  1909. 
32  p.  S. 

Pratt  Institute  Free  Library.  Techni- 
cal books  of  1908 ;  a  selection.  30  p.  D. 

TEXTILES.  Lowell  (Mass.)  City  Library. 
Textiles ;  a  list  of  books  relating  to  textiles 
in  the  Lowell  City  Library,  Mass.  16  p.  D. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Acces- 
sions to  the  Department  Library,  October- 
December,  1908.  Wash.,  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  1909.  61  p.  O.  (IT.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Library,  Bulletin  no.  70.) 

U.  S.  PLANT  INDUSTRY  BUREAU.  Index  to 
papers  relating  to  plant  industry  subjects 
in  year  books  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; by  J.  E.  Rockwell.  (Circular  17.) 
Wash.,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  1908. 

55  P.  pap-,  5  c. 

Full  index  covering  yearbooks  1901-7,  re- 
ferring to  number  of  the  separate  issues  of 
the  paper  and  to  year  and  page  of  the  year- 
book. 

WHO'S  who  in  New  England:  biographical 
dictionary  of  leading  living  men  and 
women  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  Connecticut;  ed.  by  Albert  Nelson 
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Marquis.    Chic.,  A.  N.  Marquis  &  Co.,  1909. 
c.     1141  p.  D.  cl.,  $5. 

Outlines  careers  of  nearly  10,000  leading 
New  Englanders. 

IMPORTANT  SALES  CATALOG 
CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS.      Catalogue    of 
choice  and  rare  books,  including  first  edi- 
tions, fine  bindings  and  other  rarities,  no. 
6l.    March,  1909.     Scribner,  N.  Y.    52  p.  O. 
HALLE,    J.       Katalog    XLII  :    Asien,    Afrika, 
Amerika,  Australien.    Munich.    207  p.  O. 

HARRASSOWITZ,  Otto.  Bucher-catalog,  319: 
Allgemeine  und  vergleichende  Sprachwis- 
senschaft  linguistische  Hilfswissenschaften. 
Leipzig,  1909.  106  p.  O. 

QUARITCH,  Bernard.     Catalogue  of  rare  and 
valuable  books.    Lond.,  1909.    67  p.  O. 
Contains  many  titles  of  rare  and  early  edi- 
tions.    Bibliography  covers  p.  25-26. 

IRotes  and  (Queries 

"LIBRARIAN'S  CREED."  Francis  D.  Tandy 
(3J-33  E.  27th  St.,  New  York  City),  "once  a 
librarian  but  now  fallen  from  grace,"  as 
he  describes  himself,  has  prepared  some  hints 
to  librarians  which  are  presented  in  good 
readable  type  on  a  broadside  sheet.  "I  be- 
lieve that  bcoks  were  made  to  be  read  and 
used  and  not  to  be  locked  away  for  fear  of 
becoming  soiled;  that  I  should  love  a  good 
book  and  handle  it  with  care  and  encourage 
others  to  refrain  from  marking  it  with  inane 
sentiments,  cutting  out  the  illustrations,  turn- 
ing down  the  pages  and  other  acts  of  vandal- 
ism ;  but  I  also  believe  I  will  have  a  hard 
job  to  make  them  do  it"  —  is  the  opening 
assertion  of  the  creed.  The  aim  of  the  Tandy- 
Thomas  Co.  seems  to  be  to  prepare  publica- 
tions that  will  especially  meet  the  needs  of 
librarians. 

LIBRARIANS'  SALARIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

This  city  needs  all  the  libraries  it  can 
get.  But  that  would  require  more  librarians, 
and  until  "the  great  city  of  New  York"  can 
appropriate  living  salaries  for  those  already 
employed  it  had  best  not  build  any  more. 
HUMANITARIAN. 


The  Aesculapian  is  the  title  of  a  new  quar- 
terly journal  of  medical  history,  literature 
and  art,  edited  by  Albert  Tracy  Huntington, 
and  published  from  1313  Bedford  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  Aesculapian  is  really 
the  successor  of  The  Medical  Library  and 
Historical  Journal,  of  which  five  volumes 
were  published,  the  last  appearing  in  Decem- 
ber, 1907.  The  subscription  price  is  $2.50, 
single  numbers  75  cents. 


Ibumors  and  Blunders 

THE   OPEN    SHELF 

From  the  Boston   Transcript 
Where  are  the   tales   of   Sherlock  Holmes? 

And  where's  the   "Scarlet   letter"   now? 
Where  are  those  precious  calf-bound  tomes? 

And  e'en  tbose  bound  in  cheapest  cow? 
Where's   Omar's  song  of  verse   and  bough? 

Or  Raffles'  yarns  of  midnight  pelf? 
Where's  Smithkin's  "Essay  on  the  plough?" 

All  vanished  from  the  Open  Shelf! 

Pray  tell  me.  too.  where  Pickwick  roams?" 

And   where's  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  row? 
And    Mister    Stpddard's   foreign    domes? 

And  L.  J.   Libbey's  "Broken  vow?" 
Where's  "Down  the  Danube  in  a  scow?" 

The  B-.ctbers  Grimm  on  troll  and  elf? 
And  where's  "The  way  to  make  a  bow?" 

All  vanished  from  the  Open   Shelf! 

Envoy 
Where's   Bismarck's   letters   to   his    frau? 

The    wars    of    Ghibelline    and    Guelf? 
They've  even  pinched  a  hymn  book,  wowl 

It's   vanis-hed    from   the   Open    Shelf! 

CATALOG  CULLS 

From    Pasadena    Public    Library    Monthly    Bulletin, 
April,  1908 

"Diseases  of  the  skin,"  by  Hyde. 

"Night  side  of  nature,"  by  Crowe. 

"Life  in  Sing  Sing,"  by  Luckey. 

"The    state    and    pensions    in    old    age,"    by 

Spender. 

"Liquor  problems,"  by  Wines. 
"Charges,"  by  Rush. 
"The  city  wilderness,"  by  Woods. 
"Bible  languages,"  by  Cust. 
"Hints  to  travellers,"  by  Freshfield. 
"A  tramp  through  Switzerland,"  by  Leggett. 


In  the  Cambridge  Public  Library  Bulletin 
for  this  month  (Cambridge,  Mass.)  one  reads 
under  "Fine  Arts,  including  Amusements," 
p.  63 :  "PATTERSON,  John  Henry.  The  man- 
eaters  of  Tsaro."  Is  this  a  fine  art.  or  an 
amusement?  Perhaps  both.  W.  H.  C. 

Xtbrars  Calendar 

MAY 

8.  New   York   High    School   L.    A.     3   p.m. 
De  Witt  Clinton  High  School. 

Program:    "Systematic   training  of   students   in 

the  use  of  books  and  library,"  by  Miss  Plum- 

mer   and   other-.. 
10.  Penn.   L.    C.      Paper   by   Mi«s   Helen    R. 

Keller,     of     Drexel     Institute     Library 

School  staff. 
20-21.  Oklahoma  State  L.  A.     Gtithrie. 

Program:  Address  of  welcome,  by  Rev.  H.  O. 
Scott;  Reference  work  with  the  public  school 
pupils,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Roberts;  Travelling 
libraries,  by  Mrs.  Myrtle  Jones;  Library 
essentials,  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Quigley;  Library 
conditions  iti  Oklahoma,  by  Miss  Ara  Mi!c^; 
The  library  and  study  clubs,  by  Mr^.  Anna 
B.  Dodson;  What  reading  is  required  1>y 
librarians,  J.  I1'.  McLucas;  The  library  and 
the  worker,  by  Purd  B.  Wright. 

JUNE 

28- Jl.  4.     A.  L.  A.  annual  conference.     Bret- 
ton  Woods,  N.  H. 

29.  Pratt   Library  School   Reunion.     Bretton 
Woods. 
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VACANCIES  in  four  great  posts,  existing  at 
the  same  time,  emphasize  the  demand  for 
librarians  of  the  first  rank  and  the  shortness 
of  supply.  The  Massachusetts  State  Library, 
the  Library  of  Columbia  University,  and  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  public  libraries,  re- 
quire men  of  the  first  class,  and  offer  the 
largest  opportunity  for  professional  and  per- 
sonal success.  The  first  generation  of  modern 
American  librarians,  Winsor,  Poole,  Cutter 
and  their  contemporaries  have  passed  away 
or  are  retiring  from  active  service.  The 
second  generation,  so  to  speak,  are  men  and 
women  at  the  head  of  important  libraries  of 
•established  reputation  and  practically  of 
^'fixed  location"  in  their  respective  posts.  Such 
vacancies  as  these  must  look  mostly  to  the 
rising  generation  of  librarians  still  young  and 
of  promise  rather  than  performance.  Most 
of  these  are  already  well  placed  at  the  head 
of  libraries  of  middle  rank,  which  are,  of 
course,  growing  into  greater  importance  each 
year,  and  hesitate  to  change  to  other  posi- 
tions. Also  the  largest  libraries  need  assist- 
ant librarians  of  high  quality,  capable  of 
succeeding  their  chiefs.  The.  remuneration 
of  these  posts  is  not  great  in  comparison  with 
what  is  paid  to  equal  ability  in  more  com- 
mercial lines,  but  it  is  becoming  more  ade- 
quate and  it  must  ultimately  become  sufficient 
to  attract  men  into  the  library  profession  in 
competition  with  other  callings.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  library  schools  are  becom- 
ing very  important,  but  the  present  posts 
can  scarcely  wait  for  the  production  of  a 
new  supply  of  trained  librarians.  In  some 
cases  librarians  will  doubtless  be  brought,  as 
was  Justin  Winsor,  from  other  fields,  but 
they  cannot  be  sought  among  folk  who 
merely  like  books  or  who  have  had  literary 
or  teaching  training,  or  whose  public  service 
is  chiefly  political.  The  library  profession 
must  in  fact  be  recruited  from  those  who 
have  already  proved  their  capacity  in  the 
""executive"  profession. 


THE  progress  of  events  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  field  will  be  watched  with 
interest  by  the  profession.  Mr.  Hild  has 
definitely  taken  himself  out  of  the  situation, 
and  will  be  followed  into  his  retirement  with 
the  sympathy  of  his  library  colleagues. 
Throughout  the  proceedings  resulting  from  his 
retirement  it  has  been  evident  that  Mr.  Hild 
has  won  loyalty  and  affection  from  his  staff. 
The  Board  seems  to  have  come  to  a  "realizing 
sense"  that  the  manner  of  its  action  was  un- 
fortunate, whatever  the  motives  and  purposes 
of  its  members.  There  is  still  some  fear  that 
on  the  one  hand  a  formal  examination  under 
civil  service  regulations  may  fail  to  attract 
and  secure  the  best  man  for  the  place,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  office  of  libra- 
rian is  exempted  from  examination,  the  place 
may  be  filled  by  political  or  personal  favorit- 
ism. Either  would  be  a  misfortune  to 
Chicago,  which  needs  the  best  man  for  the 
place,  to  take  advantage  of  a  really  great 
opportunity.  The  proposed  examination  of 
the  library  administration  and  methods 
suggested  by  the  City  Club  and  authorized 
by  the  Board,  might  well  precede  the  choice 
of  a  librarian,  though,  of  course,  the  right 
man  would  facilitate  the  work  of  such  a 
committee  and  would  be  the  first  to  profit 
by  it.  We  trust  that  the  library  experts  to 
be  designated  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
will  accept  the  call  of  duty,  even  without 
remuneration,  and  we  are  glad  to  make  the 
correction  that  their  expenses  at  least  have 
been  provided  for.  The  comparative  figures 
obtained  by  the  City  Club  and  printed  in  our 
last  number  are  interesting  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  the  library  situation,  and  a  full  com- 
parison will  be  of  value  not  only  for  Chicago 
but  throughout  the  library  system  of  the  coun- 
try. As  we  have  before  indicated,  such  a  report 
should  include  consideration  of  the  resources 
and  facilities  of  the  John  Crerar  and  New- 
berry  libraries  as  co-ordinate  parts  of  a  gen- 
eral library  system. 
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THE  library  profession  has  been  much  dis- 
turbed and  distressed  by  newspaper  state- 
ments that  the  present  Librarian  of  Congress 
is  to  be  displaced  and  the  post  filled  by  a 
political  appointee.  The  newspapers  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  appoint  Mr.  Putnam 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Library  and  to 
name  his  successor  at  Washington.  These 
rumors,  happily,  are  quite  without  foundation. 
There  has  been  no  such  misunderstanding  as 
stated,  between  the  President  and  the  Libra- 
rian of  Congress,  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress have,  we  believe,  never  been  better 
disposed  toward  the  library.  Congress  has 
provided  magnificent  housing  and  equipment 
for  the  National  Library,  which  remains 
under  its  direct  jurisdiction,  and  it  has  never 
been  so  well  served  as  under  the  present 
administration.  Members  of  Congress  them- 
selves have  been  the  first  to  recognize  this 
fact  and  the  desire  to  place  friends  in  library 
positions  has  been  less  and  less  evident  as 
one  Congressman  after  another,  as  the  result 
of  personal  investigation,  has  recognized  that 
the  work  throughout  the  library  is  of  a  kind 
demanding  trained  skill  and  peculiar  ability. 
It  will  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  librarians 
throughout  the  country  to  have  these  rumors 
set  at  rest. 

THERE  is  always  the  possibility  of  an  added 
pleasure  for  the  conference-goer,  besides  the 
professional  benefit  of  the  sessions  and  the 
delight  of  meeting  with  old  friends ;  and  this 
is  the  pleasure  that  lies  in  seeing  and  know- 
ing the  unknown  country  which  might  be 
called  the  real  "traveller's  joy."  In  Thomas 
Starr  King's  "The  White  Hills :  their  legends, 
landscape  and  poetry,"  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  the  wonderful  White  Mountain 
region  is  vividly  pictured,  and  those  who 
plan  to  attend  Bretton  Woods  in  June  and 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  region  are 
recommended  to  read  this  book,  which, 
though  it  was  written  fifty  years  ago,  before 
the  days  of  railways  and  big  hotels,  still 
remains  the  most  inspiring  book  on  our  New 
England  mountains.  The  hotels  Mount  Wash- 
ington and  Mount  Pleasant  are  situated  in 
the  beautiful  open  valley  through  which  the 
Ammonoosuc  River  runs,  and  between  them 
is  one  of  the  finest  golf  links  in  the  mountain 
region.  The  view  of  the  Presidential  Range 
from  the  hotel  paizzas  is  very  fine,  and  the 


railroad  up  Mount  Washington  starts  from 
the  hotel  grounds.  Bretton  Woods  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  Crawford  Notch  by  car- 
riage or  train  and  the  ascent  of  Mount  Wil- 
lard,  thence  either  by  carriage  or  by  walk- 
ing, gives  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Notch 
and  mountains.  As  Bretton  Woods  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  White 
Mountain  resorts  so  is  Green  Island  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  of  the  Lake  George  region, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  offered  by  "li- 
brary week"  in  September  to  profit  by  the  in- 
teresting program  and  beautiful  surroundings 
promised  in  the  coming  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Library  Association  at  Sagamore. 


AFTER  all,  the  library  must  depend  upon  the 
book  and  the  book  must  be  made  of  paper. 
Much  that  is  called  paper  in  these  days  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name.  It  is  a  mere 
aggregation  of  pulp  or  other  cheap  material 
which  will  stand  no  wear  and  tear,  and  may 
go  to  pieces  even  sooner  than  the  flimsy 
binding.  Mr.  Chivers  has  recently  been  giv- 
ing careful  and  scientific  attention  to  book 
papers,  testing  the  paper  in  books  bought 
both  from  American  and  English  publishers 
with  results  sadly  surprising,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  he  will  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  at  the  coming  A.  L.  A  Conference. 
Librarians  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there 
will  hereafter  be  permanent  provision  for 
careful  tests  of  book  and  newspaper  papers 
made  by  competent  authority.  The  Bureau 
of  Standards  at  Washington  has  done  some- 
thing in  this  direction  and  this  work  is  now 
likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the  testing  labora- 
tories originally  formed  by  the  Edison  Com- 
panies for  the  testing  of  electric  lamps, 
which  have  now  broadened  out  as  an  incor- 
porated company  into  test  work  of  all  kinds. 
There  can  be  no  more  important  subject  for 
discussion  from  the  practical  point  of  view, 
and  if  librarians  will  consider  in  their  pur- 
chases more  and  more  the  quality  of  paper 
as  well  as  of  binding  offered  them,  publishers 
may  be  induced  to  take  this  question  into 
advance  consideration  in  making  their  books. 
The  report  of  the  British  Society  of  Arts 
on  leather  for  binding  has  been  of  great  value 
in  raising  the  standard  of  leathers  and  leather 
work,  and  similar  attention  to  paper  may 
produce  corresponding  results. 
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"THE  EXPERIMENTAL  TEMPTATION;  OR,  THE  ATTRACTIVE  POWER  OF 
BOOKS  VERSUS  THE  LIBRARIAN'S  METHOD"  * 

BY  MONTROSE  J.  MOSES. 


I  BELIEVE  it  was  Carlyle  who  once  wrote: 
"You  may  be  strenuously  advised'  to  keep 
reading.  .  .  .  Read  the  book  you  do  honestly 
feel  a  wish  and  curiosity  to  read.  The  very 
wish  and  curiosity  indicate  that  you  then 
and  there  are  the  person  likely  to  get  good 
of  it  ...  Among  all  the  objects  that  look 
wonderful  and  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with 
fresh  hope  the  one  that  looks  wonderfullest, 
beautifullest." 

We  are  a  nation  of  readers;  we  are  given 
every  facility  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
luxury.  Despite  the  fact  that  our  sense  has 
become  sated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  erecting 
of  too  many  libraries,  still,  none  the  less  is 
the  privilege  great;  it  would  probably  be 
greater,  were  we  taxed,  however  slightly,  for 
some  part  of  this  privilege,  besides  being  in- 
directly assessed  with  our  citizenship.  Car- 
lyle pleaded  for  a  London  public  library  as 
early  as  1839,  but  it  was  a  reference  library 
he  had  in  mind,  rather  than  a  circulating 
library. 

As  a  social  factor,  as  a  vital  institution, 
the  library  has  expanded  since  that  time,  has 
acquired  new  functions,  has  added  new  de- 
partments, one  of  the  most  recent  of  which 
is  the  Children's  Room.  I  wish  to  confine 
myself  entirely  to  this  phase  of  the  library 
work  in  its  relation  to  the  attractive  power 
of  books,  for  the  time  is  coming,  if  it  is  not 
already  here,  when  your  method  as  applied' 
to  younger  readers,  will  have  its  telling  effect 
upon  your  adult  circulation. 

The  library  journals  will  indicate  how  re- 
cently children's  work  in  the  library  has 
become  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the 
work ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  danger  at  the  present 
time,  that  too  wide  a  gap  is  being  created  in 
the  minds  of  some  between  the  Children's 
Room  per  se  and  the  library  problem  as  a 
whole.  The  one  should  not  be  separated  from 
the  other,  however  much  the  immediate 
methods  might  differ. 

Therefore,  while  the  growth  of  this  branch 
of  the  library  has  come  slowly  and  surely  — 
as  a  place  apart  and  as  specially  created 

*Read  before  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club  and  at  the  bi-state  meeting  at  Atlantic  City, 
March  ao,  1909. 


for  the  needs  of  juvenile  taste  —  separate, 
though  at  the  same  time  an  essential  part 
of  the  whole,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  unwisdom  of  criticising  the  children's 
rooms  at  this  elementary  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  I  have  ceased  attempting  to  reach 
any  conclusions  as  to  the  ultimate  object 
which  the  librarians  of  this  department  may 
have  in  mind,  as  they  put  their  methods  into 
effect. 

Yet  I  feel  that  unless  some  very  definite 
viewpoint  or  some  goal,  whether  practical  or 
ideal,  is  impressed  very  soon  upon  the  public, 
this  public  will  begin  to  doubt  the  work 
being  accomplished  in  the  Children's  Room. 
The  library  as  regards  its  methods  has  just 
reached  that  point  when  its  chief  aim  should 
be  to  avoid  crystallization;  it  should  profit 
by  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  in 
our  public  school  system;  it  should  concen- 
trate its  activity,  working  from  within  its 
area;  it  should  not  go  outside,  to  such  an 
extent  as  it  is  now  doing,  and  take  unto  itself 
the  functions  of  the  school  or  of  the  social 
settlement.  A  clear  distinction  should  be 
made  between  concentration  and  crystalliza- 
tion. 

I  look  upon  the  library,  institutionally,  as 
a  possible  literary  academy  of  the  future. 
Librarians,  trained  with  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  their  profession,  should  regard  themselves 
not  only  as  trained  servants  of  the  public, 
but  as  guardians  of  the  heritage  of  culture, 
which  should  be  at  the  basis  of  all  they  do, 
however  ard'uous  the  mechanism  of  the  li- 
brary, however  severe  the  rigor  of  the  system. 
I  hold  a  special  grudge  against  library  econ- 
omy for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  allow  the 
average  librarian  time  to  realize  what  the 
conservation  of  culture  means  to  her  profes- 
sion. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  the  librarian  to  regard  a  book,  whether 
for  child  or  for  adult,  apart  from  its  super- 
ficial character  as  a  circulating  commodity. 

The  library  system  is  giving  the  public 
substantial  buildings,  impressive  in  their  am- 
plitude, and  equipped  with  every  modern 
convenience.  The  librarians  are  furnished 
appropriations,  however  inadequate  (thinking 
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it  safe  to  go  on  the  principle  that,  constitution- 
ally, an  appropriation  is  always  inadequate) 
with  which  to  stack  the  shelves.  It  now 
remains  with  you  to  establish  a  tone  to  the 
whole  institution,  to  create  an  impression  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  that  here  at  least 
culture  .is  being  respected,  and  that  through 
a  sympathetic  method,  readers,  both  young 
and  old',  are  being  brought  in  contact  with 
intellects  of  authority.  The  democratic  spread 
of  the  library  has  in  some  cases  created 
a  department  store  attitude  toward  books. 

Especially  among  very  young  librarians  do 
I  find  that  the  ideal  functions  of  the  library 
are  taken  lightly;  ambition,  ardor,  originality 
have  been  checked'  by  practical  experience. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  even  in  ex- 
tenuation of  the  old-fashioned  librarian  who 
was  a  lover  of  books,  however  lacking  in  ad- 
ministrative ability. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  reached  the 
experimental  stage  in  considering  children's 
literature;  interest  is  keenly  aroused  in  the 
factor  of  children's  books  and  in  a  supervis- 
ing department  to  handle  them.  We  are  all 
of  us  confronted  by  the  temptation  to  see  how 
certain  stimuli  will  work ;  each  bulletin  you 
prepare,  each  story  hour  that  comes  around, 
will  reveal  to  you  wherein  you  are  gaining 
in  response,  wherein  you  are  losing  control. 
The  psychology  of  suggestion  —  what  I  like 
to  call  the  legitimate  subterfuge  of  the  libra- 
rian's trade  —  is  practiced  by  all  of  you, 
but  there  is  no  library  child,  any  more  than 
there  is  that  bugaboo  of  science,  the  psycho- 
logical child.  Human  response  is  essentially 
fluid,  and  never  fixed  in  a  formula. 

Still,  I  beileve  in  subterfuges  —  such  as  try- 
ing to  make  one  read  less  fiction  without 
letting  one  know  —  provided  they  are  born 
of  a  definite  purpose  to  strengthen  the  average 
taste  and  to  make  of  the  library  a  force  in 
the  community  or  in  the  locality,  —  to  make 
of  it  a  force,  I  repeat,  besides  a  convenience. 

If  you  ask  a  publisher  what  is  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  a  book,  he  will  probably  men- 
tion the  contents  last;  he  will  tell  you  that 
form  and  title  are  everything  commercially. 
We  might  almost  frame  as  an  axiom  that  it  is 
a  wise  publisher  who  has  an  exciting  frontis- 
piece. There  is  some  small  truth  in  his 
claim,  for  the  eye  of  the  boy  or  girl,  and  of 
the  adult  as  well,  is  caught  by  the  brilliancy 
of  color,  and  the  first  impression  is  gained 
by  the  name  or  title,  unless  this  impression 


is  forestalled  by  some  subtle  suggestion  on 
the  part  of  the  librarian.  A  book  may  have  an 
attractive  power  beyond  the  mere  daintiness 
or  vigor  expressed  in  a  series  of  pictures  or 
situations;  only  after  the  mind  has  the  spirit 
of  the  book  to  work  upon,  can  it  appreciate 
the  true  attractive  power.  Who  is  to  fore- 
stall this  popular  manner  of  judging  a  book? 
The  teacher  as  well  as  the  librarian;  and 
her  method  will  be  valued  according  to  the 
effect  she  has  produced  upon  the  child's  taste. 

The  question  of  a  library  for  children, 
whether  in  the  school  or  outside,  involves 
many  serious  considerations ;  we  are  hedging 
the  boy's  and  the  girl's  spirit  around  with 
public  utilities ;  we  are  building  up  their 
green  fields  with  institutions  which  lay  claim 
upon  their  hours  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 
What  with  their  public  school,  their  public 
library,  their  public  playground,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  their  special  theatre,  children  will, 
in  time,  have  few  moments  in  which  to  love 
their  parents.  I  claim  that  the  value  of  the 
home  in  city  life  is  being  discounted  by  this 
very  tendency  we  have  of  not  to  meet  at  meals. 

So  closely  are  the  school,  the  library,  and 
the  social  settlement  brought  into  contact  with 
the  same  conditions,  the  same  problems,  the 
same  individuals,  that  their  functions  over- 
lap, where  they  should  be  once  and  for  all 
defined,  else  there  will  be  a  duplication  of 
energy  and  in  consequence  a  waste,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  unnecessary  duplication  of 
expense.  And  while  I  believe  that  the  em- 
phasis of  service  should  be  placed  upon  all 
three,  still  the  distinctive  features  of  each 
should  be  preserved. 

You  will  perhaps  enjoy  the  position  taken 
by  that  writer  who  claimed  that  as  much 
importance  should  be  attached  to  making 
children  go  away  from  the  library  as  to 
drawing  them  toward  it.  In  framing  this 
paradoxical  statement,  she  referred  to  the 
wise  philosophy  of  sound  mind  and  sound 
body.  And  there  is  great  truth  that  with 
our  schools  and  our  libraries,  we  are  in  danger 
of  tiring  the  present  day  girl  and  boy.  This 
educational  and  theoretical  idea  of  the  prepa- 
ration 6f  childhood  for  manhood,  without 
giving  the  childhood  a  sufficient  chance,  is 
pernicious  in  its  physical  effect,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  mental  or  spiritual  effect. 

Now,  let  us  note  the  three  stages  that 
are  involved  in  every  phase  of  children's 
work: 
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1.  There  are  the  books,  as  a  mere  vehicle 
of  attraction,  as  a  medium.     The  appeal  is 
an    inherent   one.      How    is    the   presence   of 
this  attractiveness  between  the  covers  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  child? 

2.  There  is  the  child,  whose  voluntary  de- 
sire is  one  of  the  rare  factors  given  to  the 
librarian  to  work  upon. 

3.  There  is  the  librarian,  a  middleman  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  book,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  afford  every  opportunity  for  a  natural 
development,   and  an    unfettered  opportunity 
to  satisfy  any  natural  inclination  —  provided 
it  remain  natural. 

The  librarian's  method  indicates  the  rela- 
tion which  her  work  bears  to  other  institu- 
tions, it  indicates  her  own  attitude  toward  the 
book  as  an  attractive  force.  By  the  details  of 
this  method,  she  impels  a  reader  forward;  she 
gives  him  sufficient  idea  of  the  contents  of 
books  to  draw  him  closer  to  the  heart  of 
literature.  It  is  the  librarian's  duty  to  coun- 
teract the  one-poem  memory  exercise  of  the 
classroom.  If  her  method  is  a  human  one, 
she  will  strive  to  add  meaning  to  a  title,  she 
will  seek  to  make  the  legendary  names  in 
history  represent  large  action.  In  the  telling 
of  her  stories,  the  librarian  should  give 
nearness  to  the  heroes,  a  truth  and  consis- 
tency to  their  development.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain, familiarity  toward  literature  which  our 
schools,  generally  speaking,  do  not  seek  to 
create  in  their  English  studies.  The  library 
should  supplement  the  school,  it  should  like- 
wise counteract  the  school.  For  culture  after 
all  is  nought  but  education  with  the  sharp 
edges  of  a  graded  course  chipped  off. 

There  are  moments  when  you  have  to  deal 
with  books  in  the  bulk;  you  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  solution  of  your  difficulties  all  your 
knowledge  of  library  economy.  But  there  is 
also  the  individual  book  that  makes  appeal 
by  reason  of  its  inner  value.  The  child  who 
comes  to  the  circulating  library  claims  a  right 
to  a  certain  amount  of  individual  considera- 
tion. If  he  does  not  receive  it  there  is  a  mis- 
carriage of  energy  somewhere,  in  the  fact  that 
he  takes  his  book,  not  after  having  conceived 
an  idea  of  its  contents,  but  simply  because 
of  certain  spatial  and  sense  appeal.  He  would 
go  through  an  endless  row  of  Stratemeyer,  if 
the  books  were  there  for  him  to  take.  Some 
may  regard  this  as  a  ravenous  taste  on  his 
part  for  reading,  but  I  have  heard  a  librarian 


confess   truly  that   after  all   there   was  only 
created  in  him  a  Stratemeyer  taste. 

The  individual  child  goes  to  the  library 
with  slight  idea  as  to  what  he  wishes ;  he 
turns  to  the  shelves  and  his  voluntary  desire 
plays  upon  the  backs  of  the  volumes ;  most 
likely  he  only  knows  that  he  wants  a  story  of 
the  sea,  of  the  jungle,  or  about  football.  In 
this  respect,  he  resembles  most  of  the  children 
who  frequent  the  Children's  Room.  The  li- 
brarian may  calculate  upon  the  average  boy 
or  girl  responding  to  the  same  essential  stim- 
uli. But  she  must  be  prepared  for  the  excep- 
tion. 

In  the  letters  I  have  received  from  young 
readers,  I  find  that  where  they  have  relied 
upon  the  school  system  as  a  guide  to  reading, 
their  response  to  the  story  recommended'  has 
been  somewhat  perfunctory.  The  educational 
method  seems  to  make  them  go  through  the 
pages,  warned  beforehand  that  therein  will 
be  met  with  certain  historical  facts  or  with 
special  literary  excellencies,  about  which  they 
have  had  some  superficial  instruction  in  the 
classroom.  But  it  is  the  spirit  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment we  are  looking  for  in  the  library,  and 
the  librarian  must  satisfy  the  voluntary  desire 
which  thrives  on  fancy  as  well  as  the  educa- 
tional stricture  which  demands  adherence  to 
fact.  The  educational  bait  has  made  the  class 
of  book  known  as  "non-fiction"  a  veritable 
bugbear  among  juvenile  readers. 

I  remember  having  seen  but  one  letter  in 
which  the  statement  was  made  by  a  girl  that 
she  searched  the  library  shelves  for  a  book 
which  her  mother  and  father  both  read  when 
children.  We  speak  of  the  humanizing  value 
of  books;  were  it  possible  to  overcome  social 
and  economic  limitations  we  should  like  to 
see  every  home  giving  the  child  his  first  love 
of  literature. 

But,  since  this  cannot  be,  the  librarians 
seem  to  be  working  out  their  methods  in 
the  Children's  Room  through  the  sympathetic 
recognition  of  the  policy  —  "when  I  was  your 
age."  They  seem  to  be  striving  for  a  general 
atmosphere  of  "home-iness"  in  the  Children's 
Room  —  to  humanize  the  environment  as  well 
as  the  book. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  constantly  surprised' 
to  find  library  committees  in  charge  of  a  sys- 
tem of  branches  hanging  upon  the  walls  stere- 
otyped woodcuts  or  engravings,  in  thick 
brown  frames  —  undoubtedly  copies  of  mas- 
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terpieces,  but  beyond  the  children  in  appeal. 
What  these  young  people  need  are  friezes 
filled  with  the  images  of  their  dreams  — 
scenes  from  folk-lore,  from  legends  —  scenes 
representing  the  joyousness  of  seasons,  the 
healthy  vigor  of  sport. 

I  have  entered  some  Children's  Rooms, 
where  I  could  well  realize  why  they  were 
mostly  empty;  the  librarian  in  charge  has 
fairly  bristled  with  the  aloofness  of  grown-up- 
hood.  I  think  that  when  you  become  a  libra- 
rian in  charge  of  a  children's  room  you 
are  there  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
your  readers  a  good  time  —  in  the  sense  that 
the  attractive  power  of  books  may  give  it 
to  them. 

The  librarian's  hold  upon  the  children  de- 
pends upon  the  inspirational  power  she  pos- 
sesses to  interest  them,  not  only  upon  the 
skill  with  which  she  sets  the  machinery  in 
motion.  A  child's  interest  and  sympathy  may 
be  captured  by  the  slightest  means,  and 
healthy  curiosity  is  a  large  asset  in  favor  of 
the  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  librarian. 

I  remember  a  story  that  used  to  be  told 
of  a  professor  I  had  at  college;  he  had  pre- 
viously been  a  teacher  in  the  schools,  and  he 
saved  his  first  day  in  the  schoolroom  by 
this  very  element  of  curiosity.  He  was  given 
a  very  unruly  assemblage  of  boys,  and  while 
the  principal  was  introducing  him  he  dis- 
tinctly saw  pieces  of  chalk  and  pencil  in  re- 
serve for  the  fatal  moment  when  he  should 
be  left  alone  with  them.  The  time  arrived, 
and  the  boys  became  restless,  shuffling  their 
feet,  laughing,  and  doing  all  those  little  an- 
noyances characteristic  of  the  tribe.  The 
teacher  took  no  notice,  but  drawing  out  a 
pocket  rule  he  went  to  one  corner  of  the 
room,  and  getting  down  on  his  knees  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  the  length  of  the  wall. 
From  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  could  see 
necks  being  craned  —  he  could  tell  that  curi- 
osity was  aroused  —  and  he  was  psychologist 
enough  to  know  what  an  imperceptible  shade 
there  was  between  this  and  interest.  He 
rose  and  placed  the  resultant  figures  upon 
the  board,  then  dropped  to  his  knees  once 
more,  marking  off  the  cross  dimensions. 
Having  finished,  he  rose  again  and  faced  the 
boys  —  master  of  the  situation. 

Your  discipline  is  best  obtained  through 
interest,  your  method  should'  seek  to  encour- 
age interest.  All  library  work  as  far  as  the 


public  is  concerned  should  be  made  to  rest 
upon  the  inspirational,  the  attractive  power 
of  books.  Everything  depends  upon  how  you 
set  the  impulse  to  read  along  the  right  chan- 
nels of  satisfaction. 

I  do  not  think,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
your  method  should  be  such  as  will  in  any 
way  conflict  with  other  persons'  activities. 
The  teacher's  duty  is  to  teach,  and  if  she 
does  it  well  we  have  nought  to  say;  if  she 
does  it  ill,  if  she  has  to  be  taught  after  she 
reaches  the  classroom,  then  the  sooner  she 
resigns  the  happier  she  will  be,  and  the 
better  will  be  the  school  system.  The  settle- 
ment's province  is  to  hasten  the  improve 
tnent  of  environment,  for  only  through  the 
respect  for  their  homes  will  people  hav»  re- 
spect for  themselves.  I  should  say  that  the 
home  must  be  brought  into  closer  contact 
with  the  library  than  the  school.  You  reach 
the  crux  of  the  matter  when  you  begin  to 
regard  the  parent  as  a  large  library  factor. 

I  wish  for  a  moment  to  consider  here  the 
example  of  the  one  child'  in  several  phases 
of  economic  existence.  Let  us  imagine  the 
young  readers  whose  parents  are  of  foreign 
birth,  whose  parents  are  of  the  peasant  class 
with  intellects  dulled  through  toil  —  probably 
inherited  dulness  through  generations  of  toil. 
These  men  and  women  are  beyond  the  age  for 
rehabilitation.  The  habit  of  dulness  has  settled 
upon  them.  But  their  child  is  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways ;  he  comes  with  them  to  America, 
and  though  economic  conditions  thrust  his  pa- 
rents into  the  machinery  of  mere  existence, 
he  is  taken  and  given  the  heritage  of  educa- 
tion free  of  charge;  he  is  given  the  library 
with  all  of  its  advantages. 

Public  beneficence  says:  Mentally  the  for- 
eign child  shall  not  suffer  comparison  in 
opportunities  with  the  rich  child.  Two  things 
result  therefrom.  The  boy,  in  his  capacity 
as  son  (far  more  than  the  girl  in  her  ca- 
pacity as  daughter)  soon  begins  to  view  his 
parents  from  a  distance;  to  him,  as  an  Amer- 
ican citizen,  they  look  like  peasants  from 
another  land.  This  is  a  tragedy  which  the 
forces  of  education  are  creating,  and  yet  with 
which  they  are  dealing  effectively.  In  the 
foreign  son  an  intense  feeling  of  social  unrest 
is  thus  becoming  developed.  Now,  what  is 
the  librarian  to  do  for  that  one  boy? 

Some  one  has  suggested  that  it  were  best 
to  take  him  out  of  his  native  environment 
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as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  allow  —  to  give 
him  something  new,  something  that  will  make 
him  an  American  quicker.  Fortunately,  cul- 
ture protects  itself  by  being  of  slow  growth. 
I  have  found,  in  the  investigations  I  have 
made,  that  this  taking  the  foreign  child 
completely  out  of  his  atmosphere  is  wrong 
to  his  basic  nature,  since  he  has  born  within 
him  two  vital  instincts  —  one  national  and 
the  other  racial. 

The  librarian's  method'  should  not  encour- 
age that  insatiable  desire  to  produce  Ameri- 
cans by  not  recognizing  their  former 
environment.  Would  not  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  their  foreign  home  tend  to 
keep  them  closer  to  the  parent,  who  probably 
will  never  learn  English,  who  is  the  Italian 
peasant  in  a  strange  land,  with  a  strange 
child?  In  Passaic,  N.  J.,  where  there  is  a 
peculiar  type  of  emigrant,  the  librarian  has 
been  considering  this  point. 

I  do  not  believe  in  spread-eagleism  for  our 
foreign  boy;  living  in  an  American  city  he 
has  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  the  essentials 
of  government,  since  he  becomes  part  of  the 
society  to  be  governed.  But  though  as  a  citi- 
zen he  has  acquired  a  new  set  of  obligations, 
—  as  a  son  his  obligations  remain  the  same. 
Our  educational  system  should  consider  this. 

There  is  another  class  —  the  extreme  of  the 
one  we  have  just  been  discussing,  but  one 
that  needs  quite  as  much  of  our  sympathy 
and  of  the  public  library's  attention  —  the 
children  of  the  "brownstone-front." 

In  certain  portions  of  New  York,  —  and 
I  doubt  not  that  the  same  condition  exists  in 
every  large  city  —  the  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  regard  the  branch  libraries  as  mere 
distributing  stations ;  they  ape  the  tastes  of 
grown-ups  in  their  book  selection.  What  the 
adult  leaves  upon  the  center  table  at  home 
serves  as  a  bulletin  for  the  girl  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  who  stands  upon  the  borderland 
between  the  children's  room  and  the  regular 
circulating  department  —  who  is  too  old  for 
the  one  and  too  young  for  the  other. 

The  .children  of  this  class  are  more  or 
less  imitative  in  their  attitudes,  in  their  de- 
sires, in  their  opinions.  They  have  airs  and 
graces  which  tax  the  librarian's  method  to 
the  uttermost  —  they  go  to  the  theatre  and 
make  indiscriminate  use  of  an  amusement 
which  should  be  regarded  as  a  rare  favor  — 
which  certainly  reacts  upon  their  reading 
tastes.  This  is  unfair  to  the  theatre  which, 


as  an  institution  is  coming  in  the  near  future 
to  occupy  a  dominant  position  in  the  com- 
munity. 

I  claim  that  the  girl  of  this  class  reflect* 
all  of  the  weakness  of  her  environment  In 
support  of  this  statement,  I  wish  to  quote 
a  few  answers  received  by  me  to  questions 
asked  some  children  of  a  West  Side  school 
in  New  York;  they  relate  to  the  subject 
of  favorite  books : 

(a)  From  a  girl:  "The  title,  'Children  of 
Gideon,'  tells  you  immediately  that  it  is  one 
of  Sir  Walter  Besant's,  and  it  is  naturally 
written  in  his  attractive  vein." 

(&)  From  a  girl  of  twelve,  about  poetry:  "I 
like  'The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  best,  because  it 
is  so  nicely  expressed  that  when  I  read  it  I 
could  not  help  jumping  into  it  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  it." 

(c)  From  a  girl  of  seventeen,  on  Bryant's 
"Thanatopsis,"  which  she  liked  "because  after 
you  read  it  you  don't  feel  inclined  to  stay  in 
this  world,  but  would  like  to  lie  down  and 
die  also." 

(rf)  A  confession  from  a  girl  of  fourteen: 
"I  have  not  read'  any  books  outside  of  my  his- 
tory book,  excepting  those  of  fiction.  Of 
course  I  like  history  well  enough  to  study,  but 
not  to  sit  down  and  read  it  through  as  I 
would  read  another  book.  Likewise,  as  in 
the  books  that  are  not  fiction  —  in  the  reading 
of  long  poems  I  am  deficient." 

Let  me  continue  with  a  few  more  instances : 

.(e)  A  girl  of  fifteen  wrote  me:  "The  Ara- 
bian nights"  were  done  many  centuries  ago 
in  Arabic  language.  This  story  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  a  thousand-and'-one  nights, 
and  makes  you  wonder  how  people  in  India 
and  Arabia  listened  to  a  story  so  long  a 
time." 

(/)  "  'Kitty  of  the  roses,'  "  declared  a  four- 
teen year  old  girl,  "  is  my  favorite,  because 
the  story  is  an  original  one,  and  the  charac- 
ters so  realistic,  and  it  shows  how  foolish 
young  men  are." 

(g)  Another  girl  of  fourteen  preferred'  "Ra- 
mona"  because  "as  a  whole  the  story  is  a  pa- 
thetic one,  and  I  rather  like  sad  stories.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  really  care  to  read 
stories  that  are  not  fiction:  but  an  exception 
to  my  rule  is  'The  vale  of  cedars.'  I  hardly 
know  whether  to  call  this  fiction  or  not,  for 
it  is  very  instructive,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
follows  a  beautiful  story  that  is  very  pa- 
thetic." 
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(/»)  Finally,  a  fifteen  year  old  girl  wrote 
me :  "There  is  a  small  book  that  is  published 
every  month  which  I  very  seldom  fail  to 
read,  and  that  is  'The  black  cat.'  " 

The  foregoing  excerpts  represent  part  of  the 
experimental  temptation  that  once  seized1  me 
in  my  library  investigations.  It  was  more  or 
less  an  artificial  way  of  reaching  results  as  to 
an  estimate  of  juvenile  taste,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  benefit  was  derived.  If  I  cannot 
frame  a  formula  I  can  at  least  prove  to  you 
the  dangers  in  our  educational  system  which 
will  force  a  child  to  hold  on  to  a  moral  tag 
rather  than  to  cultivate  the  art  of  clear 
thinking. 

Though  I  have  only  quoted  replies  from 
girls,  there  was  a  strong  distinction  between 
the  feminine  personality  and  the  masculine. 
These  answers  presented  to  me  three  aspects 
of  response,  and  in  enumerating  them  I  would 
have  you  remember  that  these  young  people 
came  from  comfortable  homes : 

1.  The  school  child1,  with  a  false  rhythmic 
attitude  toward  jingly  poems;  the  result  of 
an  artificial  educational  method  of  study  in 
English. 

2.  The  imitative  child,  who,  in  taste,  is  the 
miniature  adult. 

3.  The  spontaneous  child  whose  frankness 
and  individual  inclinations  are  truly  of  him- 
self, and  are  the  parts  to  respond  to  the  strong 
personality  of  a  strong,  virile,  forceful,  ener- 
getic librarian. 

It  is  with  this  last  phase  of  the  particular 
class  of  boy  or  girl  we  have  been  describing, 
that  the  library  as, a  cultural  institution  must 
deal.  But  this  child  is  not  generally  of  the 
well-to-do  class. 

In  no  way  is  the  librarian  of  such  a  room 
to  be  regarded  as  a  censor,  although  indirectly 
she  is  one;  she  is  the  positive  factor  in  Emer- 
son's law  of  compensation ;  she  is  a  friend  of 
the  eternal  child  in  all  children  who  come 
to  the  loan  desk.  By  her  sympathy  she  is  to 
estimate  the  locality  in  which  she  works, 
and  insofar  as  the  actual  conditions  differ 
from  her  ideals,  insofar  does  she  measure  its 
needs  as  a  community.  That  is  why,  as  a 
branch  librarian,  however  high  her  ambition, 
she  needs  must  touch  earth  every  moment, 
judging  by  human  intercourse  and  not  testing 
by  theory.  And  each  time  she  touches  earth 
she  gains  in  strength  by  knowing  better  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  in  which  she  has  to 
plant  her  seed. 


And  so,  the  librarian's  methods  as  they 
relate  to  children's  rooms  suggest  the  follow- 
ing attitudes : 

1.  We  regard  the  library,  generally,  as  a 
possible  literary  academy ;  as  much  so  as  the 
University  Extension  Courses ;  and  if  this  be 
so,  then  assuredly  we   regard   the  children's 
room  as  an  essential  part  of  it. 

2.  We  consider  the  juvenile  department  of 
the  library  as  a  place  for  increasing  associa- 
tions ;  but  more  particularly  for  creating  such 
associations  wherever  economic  conditions  are 
oppressive. 

3.  To  our  mind,  the   librarian's  duty  is  a 
positive  one ;  there  are  no  negative  problems 
that  are  not  capable  of  being  changed. 

This,  perhaps,  is  a  high  standard  to  adopt, 
but  assuredly  it  is  best  that  "a  man's  reach 
should  exceed  his  grasp." 

And  now,  in  closing,  I  would  return  to 
this  matter  of  the  attractive  power  of  books 
and  the  librarian's  method.  There  is  not, 
after  all,  such  a  very  great  difference  between 
the  adult  and  juvenile  departments  in  the 
matter  of  government.  Toward  the  one  I 
should  apply  the  phrase  —  "the  sustaining 
power  of  books,"  toward  the  other,  "the  at- 
tractive power  of  books" ;  the  processes  of 
culture  are  the  same  in  both.  Perhaps  the 
real  difference  is  only  a  philosophical  one. 

The  literature  that  sustains  must  have  the 
fine  touch  that  appeals  to  sortiething  more 
than  the  emotions;  that  impels  and  leads  to 
a  real,  a  passionate  force  resulting  in  some 
action ;  in  the  expansion  of  one's  personality. 
This  is  not  a  one-sided  development;  it  ap- 
peals to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  intellect. 
The  literature  that  makes  one  feel  the  vast 
unity  of  life;  the  ethical  idea  of  a  vast  duty, 
wherein  if  one  fail  through  lack  of  making 
the  absolute  best  of  the  powers  given  him, 
the  world  is  so  much  the  loser  —  that  is  the 
sustaining  literature. 

It  is  the  side  of  us  created  by  art  that  sus- 
tains, and  not  the  art  itself:  we  can  go  to 
art  and  know  where  to  find  the  power.  Your 
method  must  make  it  easy  for  us  to  find 
this  power.  Herein  lies  the  whole  secret  of 
the  problem  of  life  —  the  problem  of  the 
very  best.  It  is  the  basic  characteristic  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  the  function 
of  criticism.  But  who  is  to  judge  between 
your  opinion  and  mine,  if  we  are  both  striv- 
ing for  truth  according  to  our  firmest  con- 
victions? Given  a  means  of  selecting  a 
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standard  in  harmony  with  all  ideals,  and  ap- 
preciation could  be  made  an  exact  science. 

The  realization  of  a  standard  is  not  an 
arbitrary  thing;  it  comes  after  long  experi- 
ence and  spiritual  refinement.  Your  problem 


with  books,  whether  for  adults  or  youth,  in- 
volves vast  responsibility,  for  when  you  open 
your  shelves  to  the  public  it  is  equivalent  to 
saying :  "Wouldst  thou  be  as  these  are,  live  as 
they." 


METHODS  OF  TRAINING  IN  ONE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
BY   MARY   EMOGENE   HAZELTINE,  Preceptor  Wisconsin  Library  School. 


ANY  new  school  would  be  glad  to  start 
with  well-defined  precedents  and  traditions ; 
but,  obviously,  these  are  a  matter  of  growth. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  rapid- 
ly obtained  development  and  organization 
characterizing,  for  instance,  the  recently  estab- 
lished universities'  at  Chicago  and  Palo  Alto, 
are  due  in  part  to  principles  that  had  been 
worked  out  by  older  universities ;  in  a  sense, 
therefore,  they  were  able  to  begin  at  the  point 
others  had  reached.  Their  own  problems, 
however,  afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  in- 
dividual development  which  every  institution 
must  itself  achieve. 

Three  years  ago,  when  a  new  state  library 
school  was  projected  in  Wisconsin,  offering 
a  year's  course  of  study,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  start  with  a  clearly-defined  plan  for  this 
course,  for  certain  principles  in  library  train- 
ing had  already  been  established,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  basic.  A  careful  comparison  of 
the  curricula  of  the  different  schools,  as  com- 
plete an  investigation  as  was  feasible  of  the 
sectional  needs  that  the  new  school  would  be 
called  upon  to  meet,  and  a  constant  keeping 
in  mind  of  its  raison  d'  etre,  made  it  possible 
to  open  the  Wisconsin  school  with  a  more 
highly  developed  organization  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  not  the  experiments 
and  experiences  of  established  schools  been 
utilized.  The  present  opportunity  is  wel- 
comed, to  acknowledge  not  only  the  advice 
and  help  so  willingly  given  to  us  by  the 
older  schools,  but  also  the  indirect  and  in- 
tangible assistance  afforded  by  their  very  ex- 
istence and  successful  organization.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  "every  man  stands  on  the 
shoulders  of  all  his  predecessors." 

The  Wisconsin  Library  School  built  its  su- 
perstructure on  three  essential  principles : 
First,  that  bonks  should  be  made  the  pivot 
on  which  should  turn  all  the  courses  of  the 
curriculum.  This  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  teaching  so  called  technical  courses, 


such  as  accessioning,  shelflisting,  classifica- 
tion, cataloging,  and  the  making  of  various 
records ;  rather  the  teaching  should  emphasize 
that  books  were  thus  technically  treated,  sim- 
ply that  they  might  be  made  more  quickly 
available  to  people  in  their  need,  and  that 
necessary  reports  might  be  made  to  the  peo- 
ple on  the  expenditure  of  their  money  and  the 
use  and  care  of  their  property.  Second,  that 
libraries  are  established  for  the  people,  and 
they  must  be  the  first  consideration  in  all 
library  work.  Therefore,  the  ways  of  serving 
them,  of  arousing  their  interest  in  their  own 
estate,  of  gaining  and  keeping  their  confi- 
dence, from  children  to  grandparents,  and  of 
providing  for  the  sturdy  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, with '  books  on  mechanics  and  tech- 
nology, sociology  and  political  science,  re- 
ligion, science,  and  history,  as  well  as  for  its 
culture  with  books  of  travel,  art,  literature, 
and  biography,  and  for  its  recreation  with 
fiction  —  all  these  points  of  view  should  be 
continually  emphasized  and  not  only  directly 
taught  but  correlated  with  other  courses. 
Third,  that  practical  application  of  all  theo- 
retical teaching  should  be  the  vital  princi- 
ple in  technical  training. 

The  schedule  of  lessons  for  the  first  year 
organized  on  this  basis,  divided  the  school 
year  into  semesters.  In  the  first  semester  were 
given  the  main  technical  courses,  which  rep- 
resented the  scientific  side  of  training  and 
provided  the  professional  foundation;  there 
were  also  given  some  of  the  bibliographic 
courses,  representing  the  humanities.  Stated 
apprentice  hours  each  week  were  assigned1  in 
the  local  public. library,  so  that  practice  might 
from  the  beginning  go  hand  in  hand  with 
theory.  The  second  semester  was  sub-divided. 
The  first  half  (or  "quarter")  covered  the 
period  of  field  practice ;  the  scholastic  sche- 
dule was  suspended  and  the  students  sent  out 
into  the  libraries  of  the  state.  Here  they 
served  as  assistants  during  the  busy  months 
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of  February  and  March,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  librarian  and  the  general 
supervision  of  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school.  The  local  assignments  were  made 
according  to  the  individual  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents and  the  practical  work  was  so  planned 
that  it  might  prove  not  only  an  integral  part 
of  the  course,  but  an  aid  to  personal  develop- 
ment. The  last  quarter  of  the  year  was  devoted 
to  the  completion  of  the  bibliographic  courses 
that  had  been  begun  in  the  first  semester, 
to  advanced  bibliographic  and  technical 
work,  and  to  courses  in  administration.  The 
general  plan  commended  itself  to  the  faculty, 
although  its  application  during  the  first  year 
had  most  naturally  discovered  some  weak- 
nesses; chief  among  these  being,  that  the 
schedule  was  too  crowded,  and  in  the  effort 
to  make  the  curriculum  broadly  humanistic, 
over  emphasis  has  been  put  on  some  of  the 
courses. 

But  the  principles  of  the  curriculum,  and 
their  expression  in  the  daily  schedule  of 
work,  the  emphasis  of  the  classroom,  and  the 
application  of  field  practice,  need  themselves 
to  be  explained  as  inherent  in  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  school  itself.  It  was  established 
to  meet  the  needs  and  to  respond  to  the 
interests  of  these  small  institutions  which  con- 
stitute the  majority  of  the  libraries  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  problems  confronting 
these  libraries  are  distinctly  not  those  to  be 
met  by  advanced  knowledge  of  technique 
and  bibliography  on  the  part  of  their  libra- 
rians ;  but  by  the  principles  underlying  these 
technical  subjects,  developed  on  practical 
rather  than  on  theoretical  lines,  by  the  en- 
thusiasms of  the  librarian,  by  her  own  cul- 
ture and  knowledge  of  books,  by  her  spirit  of 
service,  by  her  executive  and  administrative 
powers;  or,  in  other  words,  by  her  ability 
to  do  things  easily,  and  to  make  the  library 
a  real  constructive  force  in  the  community. 
Therefore,  the  mastery  of  principles,  together 
with  skill  in  performing  the  work  for  which 
these  principles  have  been  evolved,  in  the  rise 
of  library  training,  is  the  basis  of  the  school : 
this,  rather  than  the  intensive  study  of  ad- 
vanced technique  and  bibliography. 

The  fact  that  the  school  is  conducted  by 
the  State  Library  Commission  gives  to  the 
faculty  unusual  opportunities  to  study  the 
needs  of  small  libraries.  The  members  of 
the  instructional  force  have  themselves  en- 


joyed experience  as  the  heads  of  just  such 
small  libraries  as  it  is  intended  to  assist,  and 
the  conditions  of  their  employment  by  the 
Commission  involve  not  only  teaching  in  the 
Library  School,  but  frequently  visiting  the 
libraries  of  the  state,  to  give  whatever  aid  and 
advice  the  local  librarian  may  need.  In  this 
way,  the  needs,  the  growth,  the  ideals  of  some 
hundred  and  fifty  small  libraries  are  con- 
stantly in  the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  faculty,  for,  except  the  Public  Library 
of  Milwaukee,  there  are  no  municipal  li- 
braries in  Wisconsin  that  number  above 
25,000  volumes,  while  those  possessing  from 
4000  to  8000  are  typical.  Every  other  state 
in  the  Middle  West  presents  practically  the 
same  conditions,  and  it  was  to  meet  exactly 
these  conditions  that  the  new  school  was 
called  into  being.  So,  together  with  the  study 
of  principles,  training  in  practical  things  must 
of  necessity  be  included,  with  time  for  em- 
phasis on  enthusiasms,  humanities,  and  cul- 
ture. Though  the  entrance  requirements  are 
designed  to  secure  students  having  a  fairly 
liberal  education  and  adaptability  for  the 
work,  nevertheless,  the  experience  of  the 
faculty  has  proved  that  these  qualifications 
must  be  awakened  to  abundant  vitality. 

Recognizing  that,  in  the  eagerness  to  in- 
clude all  desiderata,  the  schedule  of  the  first 
year  was  much  too  crowded,  it  was  systemat- 
ically studied  with  a  careful  consideration 
both  of  logical  sequence  and  correlation  of 
courses.  The  schedule  of  the  second  year, 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  first,  proved 
satisfactory  in  major  points,  and  is  now  the 
basis  for  the  school's  program  of  lessons, 
apprentice  work,  field  practice,  and  special 
school  "occasions"  —  for  already,  such  is  the 
ready  adaptability  of  American  school  life, 
there  are  several  of  the  latter  that  are  on  the 
way  towards  becoming  traditions.  This  does 
not  signify  that  the  present  program  is  re- 
garded as  perfect  and  fixed;  such  is  far  from 
our  belief,  but  at  least  certain  principles  are 
already  recognized  as  a  working  basis.  There 
is  constant  study  to  improve  the  details.  The 
rapid  but  complete  and  substantial  organiza- 
tion, not  only  of  the  curriculum  but  of  the 
individual  courses,  is  due  to  the  faculty's 
devotion,  ability,  and  capacity  for  sheer  hard 
work,  and  to  each  and  all  of  its  members 
great  praise  is  due.  The  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  students,  and  their  willingness  to  meet 
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the  undoubtedly  "stiff"  requirements  of  a 
single-year  course,  should  also  be  counted  as 
an  important  element  in  the  successful  or- 
ganization of  the  school. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  logical  sequence 
of  courses,  the  systematic  organization  of  each 
course,  and  their  correlation,  that  the  required 
instruction  and  the  two  months  of  field  prac- 
tice can  successfully  be  included  in  one  year. 
Experience  has  thus  far  justified  the  plan  of 
giving  the  courses  in  cataloging  and  classifi- 
cation in  the  first  semester.  Beginning  with 
the  opening  of  the  school,  cataloging  lectures 
are  given  in  the  mornings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  classification  les- 
sons on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings ; 
both  courses  provide  practice  work  for 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  revised 
before  the  next  lecture.  Frequent  seminars 
are  held,  for  the  discussion  of  principles, 
and  of  such  errors  and  points  as  are  brought 
out  by  practice.  As  dictionary  cataloging 
alone  is  taught,  work  in  subject  headings  is 
introduced  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth 
lesson ;  this  continues,  with  the  study  of  cata- 
loging points,  until  well  toward  the  end  of  the 
course,  when  the  consideration  of  the  points 
having  been  finished',  subject  work  comes  to 
occupy  the  entire  lesson.  In  the  correlation 
of  courses  it  is  planned  that  the  discussion  of 
subject  headings  for  at  least  some  of  the 
classes  —  for  instance,  sociology,  political  sci- 
ence, economics,  and  country  headings  for 
history  —  shall  occur  at  the  time  that  these 
subjects  are  considered  in  other  courses,  such 
as  book  selection,  reference,  and  classification. 
The  shorter  courses  in  alphabeting  and  book 
numbers,  being  allied  respectively  with  cata- 
loging and  classification,  are  introduced'  at 
such  time  as  they  are  needed  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  main  course.  Practice 
work  is  also  given  for  these  courses.  The 
alphabeting,  the  supplying  of  guides  and  cross 
references  to  the  sample  catalog  made  by  each 
student  for  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  or 
three  hundred  volumes,  especially  selected  to 
illustrate  all  the  cataloging  points,  the  actual 
ordering  of  Library  of  Congress  cards,  with 
all  of  its  processes,  and  the  use  of  the  type- 
writer (alternating  with  library  hand)  are 
some  of  the  practical  developments  of  the 
technical  courses. 

Cataloging  and  classification  are  made  the 
foundations  of  the  technical  training.  The 
shorter  Library  Economy  courses  are  there- 


fore given  a  place  on  our  schedule  at  a 
point  where  instruction  in  cataloging  has  so 
far  advanced  as  to  make  it  possible  to  teach 
the  principles  and  uses  of  accession,  shelf-list, 
and  related  records,  without  making  it  neces- 
sary to  give  special  instruction  for  author  en- 
try, class  arrangement,  date,  etc.  All  of  these 
latter  were  fully  discussed  as  they  arose  in  the 
lessons  in  cataloging  and  classification.  Both 
in  lecture  and  practice  these  shorter  courses 
are  given  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time, 
and  with  opportunity  for  emphasis  on  their 
underlying  principles  and  purposes,  as  well 
as  on  their  technical  necessity. 

During  the  first  semester  the  lectures  on 
references,  book  selection,  trade  bibliography, 
and  loan  practice  (for  this  is  given  by  work 
at  the  loan  desk  of  the  Madison  Free  Libra- 
ry), are  arranged  in  alternation  with  the  tech- 
nical courses. 

The  studies  of  the  spring  quarter  are  the 
natural  development  of  the  course,  and  in- 
clude administration,  subject  bibliography, 
history  of  books  and  printing,  history  of  li- 
braries, children's  work,  public  documents 
(both  from  the  publication  and  reference 
standpoint,  together  with  their  cataloging), 
and'  a  continuation  of  the  courses  in  reference, 
book-selection,  and  library  economy. 

Lectures  by  library  workers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  are  obtained  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  year.  These  include 
various  phases  of  library  progress,  profes- 
sional inspiration,  and  broad  views  of  daily 
routine.  The  co-operation  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  brings  to  the  service  of  the 
school  a  number  of  professors  who  lecture 
on  the  basis  of  book-selection  and  the  com- 
parative value  of  representative  literature  in 
their  respective  fields.  Such  lectures  are  not 
only  informing,  but  coming  as  they  do  from 
men  of  national  reputation  have  a  rare  value 
in  cultural  training,  and  in  opening  new 
avenues  for  thought  and  personal  reading. 

Our  field  practice  is  planned  to  give  the 
students  actual  library  experience  during 
their  course  of  study.  This  cgrresponds  in  a 
degree  to  the  experience  gained  by  a  graduate 
physician  during  his  work  as  a  hospital  in- 
terne. Wisconsin  is  so  large  in  area,  and 
presents  so  many  and  widely  different  library 
problems,  that  the  individual  needs  of  each 
student  can  in  this  field  work  surely  be  met. 
Those  entering  the  school  without  experience 
can  be  assigned  to  a  well-organized  library, 
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where  for  two  busy  months  they  serve  as  a 
general  assistant,  and  thus  become  familiar 
at  first  hand  with  library  administration,  rec- 
ords, routine,  and  work  with  the  public  in  all 
its  phases,  while  the  theory  and  practice  of 
the  school  are  still  vividly  in  mind.  In  this 
manner,  students  acquire  poise  and  confidence 
in  meeting  and  serving  the  public,  and  have 
practical  evidence  of  how  library  work 
reaches  out  to  all  interests  in  a  community, 
and'  becomes  a  vital  element  in  its  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  enter  with  several 
years  of  experience  behind  them  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  organization  of  some  new  li- 
brary, or  the  reorganization  of  an  old  one. 
Opportunity  is  thus  afforded  to  do  independ- 
ent work  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
faculty,  and  gain  executive  and  administrative 
experience,  which  is  a  valuable  part  of  the 
training.  Such  experience  is  helping  also  to 
develop  commission  workers,  for  whom  there 
is  a  steady  demand. 

Our  arrangements  for  field  practice  are  not 
only  a  gain  for  the  students,  but  are  bene- 
ficial to  general  library  advancement  in  the 
state.  The  reciprocal  nature  of  this  work 
makes  it  of  far  greater  value  to  the  stu- 
dents than  any  two  months  in  the  classroom ; 
for,  while  in  the  field,  they  realize  that  their 
work  really  counts,  and'  is  not  "made-up" 
for  them.  The  moral  support  that  comes 
from  being  of  real  service  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  plan.  Students  going 
fresh  from  the  work  and  interests  of  the 
school,  take  with  them  during  their  two 
months'  residence  in  an  up-state  town  a  new 
enthusiasm,  a  new  message  of  librarianship, 
which  the  directors  of  even  well-established 
libraries  say  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  morale 
of  their  institutions.  The  work  is  carefully 
planned  in  advance  each  year,  according  to 
the  actual  needs  of  the  state  for  that  year: 
it  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  degree  stereo- 
typed, and1  allows  the  greatest  development 
for  the  state  work  and  the  widest  opportunity 
for  the  students. 

When,  in  the  first  week  of  April,  the  stu- 
dents return  from  their  field  practice  in  vari- 
ous corners  of  the  state,  full  of  fresh  life  and' 
enthusiasm  for  their  studies,  their  experiences 
and  observations  are  made  the  basis  of  several 
seminars  during  the  spring  term.  Its  value 
is  most  clearly  demonstrated  in  these  dis- 
cussions, for  the  students  are  able  to  com- 
pare and  judge  of  the  results  of  different 


methods,  and  clearly  to  understand  the  need' 
of  adapting  methods  to  circumstances? 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  as  a  requirement 
for  graduation,  each  student  presents  a  se- 
lected and  annotated  bibliography.  The  sub- 
jects for  these  bibliographies  are  chosen  with 
direct  reference  to  what  is  needed  among  the 
libraries  of  the  state.  For  instance,  we  have 
had  prepared,  in  response  to  demand,  a 
Graded  and  annotated  list  on  commercial 
geography,  another  on  Readers  and  speakers, 
etc.  Sometimes  the  subjects  are  arranged  in 
co-operation  with  the  Legislative  Reference 
Department  of  the  Commission  and'  various 
departments  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Such  subjects  as  Postal  savings  banks,  Parks 
and  playgrounds,  Municipal  lodging  houses. 
Immigration,  Excessive  wealth,  Problem  of 
the  boy,  Moral  education  in  schools,  etc., 
have  been  admirably  presented.  The  fact  that 
the  bibliographies  are  all  to  be  of  immediate 
and  direct  use,  although  not  necessarily  pub- 
lished, gives  a  'refreshing  vitality  in  their 
preparation,  and  affords  the  student  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  kind  of  literature 
that  is  demanded  by  the  everyday  world  of 
business  and  progress. 

During  the  second  year  of  the  school,  a 
joint  course  was  arranged  with  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  By  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, a  student  of  energy  and  ability  may 
in  four  years,  with  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  summer  session  of  the  University,  take 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  at  the  same 
time  complete  the  technical  training  required 
by  the  Library  School.  In  the  first  two  years, 
such  students  take  the  regular  freshman  and 
sophomore  work  of  the  College  of  Letters  and 
Science,  choosing  such  courses  as  will  enable 
them  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  of  the 
Library  School.  In  the  junior  and  senior 
years  they  substitute  equivalent  courses  in  the 
Library  School  for  ten  unit  hours  of  Univer- 
sity work  each  year. 

With  the  technical  drill  of  regular  courses, 
the  practical  training  that  comes  from  field 
work,  the  academic  standards  that  joint  re- 
lations with  the  State  University  will  surely 
establish,  and  the  constant  connection  of  the 
faculty  with  library  needs  and  problems  in  a 
great  and  rapidly  growing  state,  the  curricu- 
lum and  standards  of  the  school  should  be 
developed  with  a  sense  of  proportion  that  will 
send  its  graduates  into  the  library  field 
equipped  and  stimulated  for  useful  service. 
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HOW  TO'  MAKE   A  LIBRARY  USEFUL  TO  A  SMALL  TOWN  * 
BY  SOPHIE  H.  HULSIZER,  New  York  Public  Library 


I  AM  going  to  talk  about  what  one  small 
library  did  do  for  a  town,  rather  than  of 
experiments  and  suggestions  which  I  have 
not  personally  carried  out. 

The  organization  of  this  particular  library 
may  give  some  useful  hints,  because  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  renewing  the  usefulness  of 
an  established'  library  is  by  re-registration. 
When  one  can  use  this  method  of  house- 
cleaning,  some  of  the  methods  of  organizing 
a  library  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage. 
Re-registration  gives  the  librarian  a  chance 
to  introduce  new  and  perhaps  better  ways  of 
technical  work,  it  establishes  a  new  relation 
with  the  public,  and  above  all  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  get  rid  of  a  good  many  old  records  and 
old'  files  around  which  a  halo  of  age  has 
become  so  fixed  that  it  conceals  their  use- 
lessness. 

The  usefulness  of  the  particular  library 
that  I  know  most  about  dated  back  to  the 
preparation  of  the  books  before  the  opening, 
when  in  answer  to  a  newpaper  notice,  some 
good  housewives  left  their  summer  preserv- 
ing and  some  young  people  their  tennis  to 
offer  their  services  to  the  library.  There 
was  something  fascinating  to  them  about 
handling  the  books,  so  that  they  cheerfully 
pocketed,  labelled  and  perforated,  and  did' 
almost  all  of  the  mechanical  work.  Besides 
the  help  this  was  to  us,  they  acquired  a  good 
•deal  of  inside  information  about  libraries  and 
some  respect  for  system.  The  good  feeling 
that  grew  up  from  those  first  days  proved  a 
leaven  that  effected  all  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  library.  Some  of  the  ladies  who  came 
in  on  their  way  from  bridge  parties  or  teas, 
afterward  formed  a  reading  circle,  inspired 
"by  certain  books  they  had  seen. 

The  workmen,  who  had  to  help  in  changing 
a  store  room,  formerly  a  florist's  shop,  into 
a  library  room,  had  to  become  infected  with 
a  large  amount  of  library  spirit  before  the 
problems  appealed  to  them  as  possible  of 
solution.  For  instance,  the  shelves  which 
had'  been  left  behind  were  to  be  adapted  for 
library  purposes.  We  tried  at  first  to  use 
for  a  charging  desk  the  old  counter  of  the 
soda-water  fountain,  but  it  fell  apart.  Then 

*Read  at  the  bi-state  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  March 
18, 1909. 


a  counter  from  a  deserted  store  was  bought 
at  a  song.  Our  motto  was  "Millions  for 
books,  but  not  a  cent  for  furnishings."  The 
carpenter  who  helped  to  make  a  practical 
charging  desk  out  of  that  old  counter  after- 
ward found  in  the  library  the  book  he  had 
wanted  for  years.  All  the  workmen — plumb- 
ers, electricians,  carpenters — became  members 
of  the  library.  I  believe  there  was  not  a 
single  exception.  Everyone  who  can  in  any, 
way  get  some  use  out  of  a  book  ought  to  be 
made  to  feel  from  the  beginning  that  the 
library  is  for  him  and  that  what  he  wants  he 
stands  a  good  chance  of  getting.  I  emphasize 
this  because  from  these  mechanics  we  got 
suggestions  for  book  purchases  that  made  the 
library  particularly  useful  to  that  class  of 
readers. 

About  a  week  before  the  library  opened  I 
took  the  application  cards,  made  catalog  card 
size  and  afterwards  filed  in  the  catalog  case  as 
a  permanent  record,  to  the  schools.  I  told  the 
children  about  the  library  from  their  side, 
and'  also  told  them  of  the  books  for  their 
parents,  many  of  whom  were  foreigners.  We 
had  books  in  about  seven  languages,  but  I 
should  think  it  necessary  to  have  the  foreign 
books  on  a  smaller  scale  if  there  was  only 
a  small  number  of  one  nationality  in  the 
town.  Besides  the  talk  to  the  children,  we 
were  able  to  show  the  teachers  what,  with 
their  help,  the  library  might  do  for  the 
schools.  A  personal  talk  —  and  this  is  the 
advantage  of  a  small  town  —  will  go  further 
with  an  overworked  teacher  than  a  mass  of 
lists  or  printed  information. 

In  ordering  the  foreign  books  I  have  just 
referred  to  we  consulted'  several  priests  and 
mission  workers,  known  personally  to  the 
directors.  They  made  out  lists  for  us  of  the 
best  books,  in  the  various  languages,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Slav  tongues  gave  us 
addresses  of  firms  who  could  furnish  them. 
From  the  people  who  happened  to  be  in  touch 
with  these  religious  workers  the  interest 
spread  rapidly  among  all. 

Right  at  the  start  the  library  used  the 
newspapers  of  the  town  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
The  printing  of  labels,  slips,  etc.,  was,  most 
of  it,  divided  among  local  papers,  and  they 
willingly  printed  in  their  news  column  every- 
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thing  of  interest  about  the  library.  Later  on 
they  printed  our  weekly  booklist.  One  re- 
porter had  to  be  changed  from  a  scoffer  to  a 
friend,  but  the  feat  was  accomplished,  and 
he  became  an  immense  help  to  the  library. 
The  first  day  when  about  a  third  of  the  school 
children  came  to  the  library,  they  covered 
so  much  of  the  surrounding  territory  that 
traffic  was  somewhat  impeded,  and  one  or 
two  trolley  cars  were  a  little  later  than  usual 
The  enterprising  journalist  nearly  finished 
our  children's  work  by  publishing  that  night 
an  article  on  the  children,  in  which  he 
described  them  as  carrying  home  Farrar's 
"Divine  plan  of  the  ages"  and  Matthew 
Arnold's  poetry.  From  this  sort  of  talk  to 
a  grave  discussion  of  statistics  was  a  long 
leap. 

The  methods  of  helping  different  classes 
of  people  were  simple  and  economical.  First 
of  all  we  started  out  with  no  catalog.  Li- 
brary of  Congress  cards  for  economy,  not 
of  money,  but  of  time,  were  used.  We 
ordered  them  from  book-order  slips,  which 
afterward  became  accession  record  —  the 
method  used  in  the  Washington  Public 
Library.  The  orders  for  the  cards  were 
written  on  manilla  slips  —  author,  title, 
place,  copyright,  d'ate  and  publisher,  and  the 
number  of  cards  needed  was  written  in  the 
lower  right  hand  corner.  We  found  this 
simpler  than  using  the  serial  number.  The 
catalog,  of  course,  was  a  dictionary  one. 
After  a  simple  article  in  the  paper  on  the 
catalog  many  people  wanted  to  use  it.  If 
one  does  not  have  access  to  a  newspaper,  a 
simply  worded  set  of  directions  for  use  of  the 
catalog  will  be  welcomed  by  the  members. 
In  order  to  save  time  no  book  numbers  were 
used.  We  kept  an  accession  file,  to  which 
the  shelf  list  was  an  index  and  vice  versa, 
and  filed  book  cards  by  accession  numbers. 
So  much  for  the  indirect  usefulness  of  the 
library. 

I  have  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  work 
with  foreigners.  Not  only  did  we  give  to 
these  people  books  in  their  own  language,  we 
helped'  in  the  library  some  of  the  men  who 
were  trying  to  learn  English.  Simple  books 
for  the  study  of  English  had  been  bought 
with  this  object  in  mind,  and  they  were 
immensely  useful.  The  schools  did  nothing 
in  this  line  and  the  help  that  an  adult  for- 
eigner could  get  was  spasmodic  and  irregular. 


No  class  was  formed,  but  several  men  came 
to  the  library  an  hour  a  d'ay,  and  we  helped 
with  reading  and  pronounciation.  The  libra- 
rian learned  in  Italian,  and  one  other  lan- 
guage, besides  German,  such  simple  phrases 
as  would  direct  the  applicant  for  membership 
where  to  write  his  name,  etc.  A  shy  for- 
eigner, speaking  little  or  no  English  imme- 
diately became  a  glad  self-confident  person 
when  he  heard  his  native  tongue  so  atro- 
ciously spoken.  I  have  seen  the  whole 
attitude  change  from  a  kind'  of  sensitive 
dignity  to  perfect  friendliness.  I  suppose  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  speak  the  language  well, 
but  a  certain  barrier  was  broken  by  the  other 
method.  The  rules,  numbering  three,  were 
printed  in  the  several  languages  above  the 
blank  spaces  on  the  dating  slip.  That  is, 
we  had  different  slips  in  the  differing  tongues. 

We  printed  lists  in  the  newspapers  about 
once  a  week  on  scientific  and  technical  sub- 
jects. The  list  was  afterward  cut  from  the 
paper  and  posted  in  the  library.  We  sug- 
gested that  persons  interested  in  the  special 
lists  should  also  clip  them  for  reference.  Bul- 
letins in  the  library  would  to  some  extent  take 
the  place  of  the  newspaper,  but,  of  course,  do 
not  reach  so  large  a  public.  Bulletins  we 
found  most  useful  in  work  with  the  children, 
whose  taste  in  reading  I  shall  presently 
mention.  As  we  did  not  bind  Collier's 
Weekly,  we  used  the  pictures  from  back 
numbers  and  got  a  great  many  more  by 
advertising  for  old  magazines.  Housekeepers 
were  usually  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

To  return  to  the  books  on  engineering  and 
kindred  subjects.  We  tried  always  to  encour- 
age suggestions  from  the  experts  in  those  lines 
as  to  more  useful  books,  and  thus  kept  the 
collection  thoroughly  practical.  The  special 
industry  or  interest  of  the  town  should  be 
amply  represented  in  the  library.  In  this 
case  we  began  collecting  the  earliest  material 
we  could  find  on  the  town's  industry  and 
local  history.  Several  retired  engineers  were 
so  pleased  at  this  effort  that  they  gave  us 
valuable  collections  from  their  own  private 
libraries.  Private  citizens  often  have  tucked 
away  in  the  attic,  books  that  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  town  if  gotten  together. 
We  planned  to  work  out  the  early  history  of 
the  industry  and  of  the  town  in  a  story  hour 
for  the  children.  Modern  industry  is  full 
of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  and  with  a 
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careful  avoidance  of  the  sentimental,  some 
new  view  of  commercialism  can  be  given. 
Sometimes  the  older  men  in  the  community 
are  glad  to  tell  the  children  of  some  thrilling 
incident  of  local  history. 

Factory  girls  and  breaker  boys  were  a 
difficult  problem.  Notice  of  the  library 
should  be  put  up  in  the  factories,  but  that 
was  impossible  in  this  town,  so  we  had  to 
trust  to  the  advertisement  of  younger  brothers 
and  sisters. 

I  have  mentioned  the  work  with  teachers 
at  the  outset.  The  teachers  were  asked  to 
give  the  librarian  sufficient  notice  before 
sending  all  the  children  to  the  library  for  the 
same  book.  At  the  head  of  a  list  of  books 
printed  for  the  schools  we  gave  the  Dewey 
classification  and  an  explanation  of  it.  In  the 
library  we  had  labels  for  the  shelves  with 
both  subject  and  corresponding  Dewey  num- 
ber. Members  of  debating  societies  were 
allowed  to  take  home  back  numbers  of  maga- 
zines, which  we  did  not  circulate.  We  ar- 
ranged a  schedule  for  the  year  beginning 
with  the  highest  class,  whereby  all  the  grades 
should  visit  the  library  in  turn  to  be  shown 
something  about  reference  books,  indexes  and 
how  to  use  them,  how  to  use  the  reader's 
guide,  the  dictionary  and  the  encyclopedia. 
We  tried  to  emphasize  the  way  to  get  infor- 
mation out  of  a  book  without  copying  it  word 
for  word. 

For  use  of  little  children  we  bought  the 
inexpensive  Crane  and  Caldecott  picture 
books,  both  for  home  and  library  use.  A 
club  of  older  girls,  to  whom  was  read  aloud 
some  book  of  their  own  choosing,  cut  out 
pictures  and  made  very  attractive  scrap-books, 
which  helped  out  with  the  younger  children. 
By  good  picture  books  and  pictures,  and  by 
some  sort  of  a  natural  and  simple  story  hour, 
the  library  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  a 
strong  antidote  against  the  funny  section  of 
the  Sunday  newspaper  and  the  cheap  vaude- 
ville. 

The  women's  club,  with  the  library  as  its 
resource,  organized  study  classes.  From  a 
reading  circle  we  obtained  valuable  and 
systematic  suggestions  as  to  new  books,  and 
also  gave  them  suggestions  for  a  course  of 
winter  reading.  For  these  two  societies  we 
duplicated  freely  in  buying  books  they  wanted. 
No  limit  was  put  on  the  amount  of  non-fiction 
a  member  might  borrow. 


Notice  was  posted  in  the  hotels  that  the 
library  would,  on  deposit,  furnish  books  to 
transient  visitors.  Theatrical  troupes  and 
travelling  men  took  advantage  of  this  offer. 
We  served  the  township  as  well  as  the  town, 
and  a  delivery  route  to  remote  spots  should 
have  been  started.  As  it  was  one  person 
would  come  with  a  market  basket  and  get 
books  for  all  the  neighbors. 

Our  books  were  neither  scholarly  or  num- 
erous enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  town.  We  d'id  try,  however,  to 
buy  as  much  as  we  could  from  the  books 
they  suggested. 

A  great  deal  of  the  reference  work  of  the 
library  was  done  over  the  telephone.  Every- 
thing was  asked  from  political  and  historical 
questions  to  chemical  and  domestic  ones. 
•Questions  as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  words 
were  frequent. 

The  last  sort  of  usefulness  I  want  to  men- 
tion is  that  of  furnishing  information  on 
timely  subjects.  This  means  not  only  earth- 
quakes, balloon  ascensions  and  presidential 
elections,  and  the  whole  series  of  seasonable 
subjects,  but  subjects  which  happen  to  be  of 
local  interest  and  of  which  the  librarian  can 
take  advantage. 

To  give  two  examples :  A  man  with  beau  - 
tiful  Persian  rugs  came  to  town,  and  the 
whole  place  was  rug  mad.  We  hunted  up 
every  scrap  of  material  we  could  find  in 
periodicals  and  books  on  Persian  rugs  and 
ordinary  rugs,  and  some  of  the  rich  setting 
behind  the  making  of  the  rug  as  found'  in 
history  and  travel  in  Persia. 

As  usual,  we  used  the  newspaper,  and  the 
result  was  all  that  could  be  wished.  The 
interest  in  Persia  and  other  countries  kept 
up,  and  the  interest  in  rugs  we  found  it 
easy  to  direct  to  a  slight  awakening  as  to 
the  arts  and  crafts  movement. 

A  group  of  agents  for  the  Stodd'ard  lectures 
advertised  our  set,  which  was  a  bargain,  and 
had  been  prepared  for  circulation.  Through 
the  use  of  these  lectures  we  attracted  people 
to  the  travel  shelves  who  had  never  before 
noticed  those  books. 

As  a  part  of  general  helpfulness  we  had 
lists  of  important  series  in  their  order  (such 
as  the  Dumas  romances)  posted  near  the 
fiction  'shelves.  We  duplicated  extensively 
the  first  books  of  the  most  popular  series. 

The  usefulness  of  a  small  library  depends, 
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after  all,  and  this  is  an  axiom,  not  so  much 
on  lists  and  bulletins,  valuable  as  all  those 
methods  are,  but  on  actual  knowledge  of 
books  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  and  a 
realization  of  the  essential  democracy  of  a 
library. 

A  catalog  can  never  take  the  place  of  a 
person  and,  to  most  of  the  public,  a  personal 
opinion  from  one  of  the  library  staff,  no 
matter  how  untrustworthy  it  may  be,  is  of 
more  interest  than  a  review  signed  by  a 
leading  literary  critic.  I  believe  librarians  in 
small  towns  might  profitably  spend  more  time 
in  read'ing  and  in  knowing  the  people  and 
less  in  making  lists  and  bulletins,  planning 
story  hours  and  clubs  and  all  sorts  of  elabo- 
rate devices  for  making  the  library  useful. 

An  enthusiasm  for  books  is  contagious, 
and  perhaps  we  librarians  need  to  do  less 
missionary  work  and  more  reading,  and  above 
all,  to  put  to  ourselves  the  question :  Is  our 
library  as  useful  as  it  would  be,  if  we  were 
better  acquainted  with  books  and  people? 


REPORTS   FROM   NEW   ZEALAND   ON 
BOOK  DISINFECTION 

THE  question  of  infection  through  books 
has  been  agitated  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
the  city  librarian,  Mr.  Herbert  Baillie,  hav- 
ing presented  a  report  upon  conditions  with 
regard  to  book  disinfection  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Baillie  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  delegate  to  attend  the  library  confer- 
ence at  Minnetonka  and  to  visit  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  His  report  is 
printed  as  follows : 
To  the  Chairman,  Library  Committee. 

SIR:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions, 
I  herewith  have  the  honor  to  present  a  report 
on  the  subject  of  book  disinfection. 

During  my  visit  to  the  United  States  I 
made  inquiries  on  this  subject.  In  every  case 
I  found  that  there  was  a  complete  working 
arrangement  with  the  Health  Department  of 
the  cities,  under  which  the  officers  of  the 
Department  gave  the  library  officials  prompt 
notice  of  all  cases  of  infectious  diseases,  and 
in  most  cases  the  Department  undertook  the 
duty  of  disinfecting  or  destroying  the  books 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  disease. 
A  few  of  the  libraries  had  small  formalin 
disinfecting  charmers. 

Destruction  is  safest 

Portland,  Oregon,  experienced  an  infection 
scare  during  1907 ;  the  health  officer  ordered 
the  library  to  be  closed,  and  for  two  days  the 
building  and  books  were  thoroughly  fumi- 
gated with  formaldehyde  gas.  The  7500  vol- 
umes that  were  in  circulation  at  the  time  were 


fumigated  nightly  on  their  return  to  the  li- 
brary. The  trustees,  feeling  that  the  closing 
of  the  library  and  the  fumigating  of  the  en- 
tire building  with  formaldehyde  vapor  might 
have  been  unnecessary,  and,  wishing  to  be 
informed  for  future  occasions,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  many  librarians  and  some  bacteriolo- 
gists asking  five  questions,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  were :  i.  When  books  were 
known  to  have  been  in  houses  where  cases 
existed  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria, 
smallpox,  tuberculosis,  or  epidemic  cerebro- 
meningitis,  must  they  be  destroyed,  or  can 
they  be  perfectly  sterilized  ?  2,  Will  formal- 
dehyde in  a  closed  room  sterilize  books 
stacked  on  shelves?  Many  replies  were  ic- 
ceived,  the  conclusion  drawn  therefrom  being 
that  it  is  better  to  destroy  books  where  they 
have  been  exposed  to  contagious  diseases, 
arid  that  vapors  from  formaldehyde  will  not 
sterilize  books  stacked  on  shelves. 

Germs  mostly  harmless 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association,  held  on  Oct.  9,  1902,  Dr.  An- 
drew F.  Currier,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Pub- 
lic Library,  gave  an  address  on  "The  sterili- 
zation of  books  by  vapor  of  formalin."  He 
stated  that  "book  disinfection  is  a  part  of  the 
subject  of  preventive  medicine,  which  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  scientific  and  hu- 
man knowledge,"  and  "that  as  a  result  of 
careful  investigation  it  appears  that  books 
may  be  the  medium  by  which  the  germs  of  a 
disease  may  be  transmitted.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  books  to  be  used  in  the  sickroom 
by  those  who  are  unaware  of  the  possibility 
that  such  germs  become  attached  to  them. 
Such  carelessness  and  thoughtlessness  are  too 
frequent  to  excite  any  feeling  of  surprise. 
Very  often  the  books  are  obtained  from  a  cir- 
culating library,  and  when  returned  to  the 
library  it  is  quite  possible  for  them  to  be 
quickly  transferred  to  other  individuals,  and 
thus  to  carry  the  germs  of  disease  with  them. 
The  subject,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  prac- 
tical importance,  and  it  was  the  consideration 
of  these  facts  that  induced  me  to  investigate 
with  the  view  of  finding,  if  possible,  a  remedy 
for  the  evil.  Germs,  it  is  evident,  may  adhere 
more  or  less  firmly  to  different  parts  of  books 
because  of  their  peculiarities,  and  because 
they  have  been  found  free  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  may  also  be  assumed  that  they  will  be 
more  abundant  on  the  covers  and  the  edges 
than  within  the  interior  of  books.  In  the  in- 
vestigations which  were  made  they  were  ac- 
tually found  in  abundance  in  the  books  which 
were  used  for  experimentation,  these  books 
having  been  circulated  by  the  Mount  Vernon 
Public  Library.  It  should  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  of  those  thus  found  all  were  shown 
by  cultivation  to  be  of  harmless  variety." 

The  experiments  that  Dr.  Currier  carried 
out  were  with  books  that  had  been  infected 
for  that  purpose,  and  a  fumigation  with  for- 
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malin  proved  quite  efficient.  The  books  were 
placed  in  the  fumigating  chamber  standing 
on  their  edges ;  this  allowed  the  vapor  to  pen- 
etrate between  the  leaves.  At  the  library 
where  these  experimnts  were  tried  the  books 
are  regularly  fumigated,  as  they  are  returned 
by  borrowers,  an  average  of  200  books  per 
day  being  put  through  at  a  cost  of  about  £8 
per  year.  I  did  not  hear  of  any  other  library 
where  this  is  being  done. 

No  connection  between  dirt  and  bacteria 

Circulating  library  books,  as  far  as  hand- 
ling is  concerned,  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  as  paper  money.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Scientific  American  of  Oct. 
10,  1908,  is  of  interest  at  the  present  time : 
"Paper  money  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a 
carrier  of  infectious  diseases.  No  doubt  mi- 
crobes find  a  resting  place  on  many  of  the 
bills  now  in  circulation,  but  investigations 
which  have  been  conducted  at  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
indicate  that  although  paper  money  is  by  no 
means  free  from  bacteria,  it  is  nevertheless 
not  quite  so  prolific  a  breeding  ground  as  may 
be  supposed.  On  the  clean  bank  bills  an 
average  of  2350  bacteria  were  discovered ;  on 
the  soiled  the  average  was  73,000.  This  in- 
vestigation was  made  some  years  ago;  and  its 
results  have  now  been  checked  by  Warren 
W.  Hilditch,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory  of 
Bacteriology  and  Research  at  Yale.  The 
dirtiest  bills  which  banks  and  railways  could 
place  at  his  disposal  showed  an  average  of 
only  142,000  for  each  bill.  The  lowest  was 
14,000,  the  highest  586,000.  Curiously  enough, 
the  cleanest-looking  note  was  charged  with 
405,000  bacteria,  and  the  dirtiest  with  38,000, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  dirt  and  bacteria. 
Mr.  Hilditch  finds  that  guinea  pigs  inoculated 
with  these  bacteria  contracted  no  disease, 
which  would  mean  that  money  bacteria  are 
not  necessarily  virulent." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  replies  re- 
ceived by  the  Portland  Library  trustees : 

"Mr.  C.  R.  Dudley,  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Denver.  In  an  experience  of  20 
years,  I  have  never  known  contagious  dis- 
eases to  be  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  a  library  book.  All  books  known  to  have 
been  in  houses  where  smallpox  existed,  and 
in  cases  of  other  diseases  where  the  inspector 
thinks  it  advisable,  are  burned  by  the  Health 
Department  at  our  order.  Neither  formalde- 
hyde nor  any  other  sterilizing  agent  will  af- 
fect more  than  the  covers  of  the  books  stacked 
on  the  shelves." 

A  limited  danger 

"Mr.  F.  R.  Hild,  librarian,  Chicago  Public 
Library.  Books  from  houses  where  there 
are  malignant  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  are 
destroyed  by  the  Health  Department  without 
being  returned  to  the  library.  In  an  excite- 
ment over  the  subject  some  time  ago,  we  re- 


quested a  thorough  investigation  by  the 
Health  Department,  and  received  a  report,  a 
copy  of  which  we  enclose.  The  report 
stated  'That  the  object  of  the  examination 
being  to  determine  whether  the  books  of  the 
library  are  infected  by  disease-producing  or- 
ganisms, and  require  to  be  disinfected,  the 
books  selected  were  those  that  were  most 
worn  and  most  soiled.'  And  the  report  shows 
that  no  disease-producing  bacteria  were 
found  in  these  volumes;  only  the  ordinary 
bacteria  usually  found  on  human  skin  and 
upon  everything  handled  by  human  hands.  It 
is  extremely  improbable  that  disease  germs 
should  lodge  between  the  leaves  of  the  books 
and  retain  their  virility  for  any  length  of 
time  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  use 
of  public  library  books.  The  practical  danger 
arises  from  such  books  in  rooms  where  any 
of  the  contagious  diseases  existed;  and,  in 
order  to  obviate  this  danger,  the  Health  De- 
partment furnishes  the  library  each  day  with 
the  name  of  every  reported  case  of  a  con- 
tagious disease,  so  that  the  library  books  in 
such  cases  may  be  destroyed,  not  disin- 
fected." 

"Mr.  W.  L.  Brown,  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Buffalo.  The  Buffalo^  Public  Library 
has  been  open  for  10  years  with  a  staff  run- 
ning from  sixty  to  eighty  people.  Last  year 
we  circulated  1,200,000  books,  and  we  have 
not  yet  had  a  single  case  of  contagious  dis- 
ease. Of  course,  every  book  must  be  handled 
in  the  library  by  the  staff.  We  think  this  fact 
is  well  worth  noting  in  connection  with  the 
fear  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases 
through  library  books.  Our  experience  is 
not  unique.  It  is  also  worth  noting  here 
that  the  Buffalo  Public  Library  issues  sets 
of  'supplementary  reading  books'  to  the 
public  schools.  Last  year  363,979  books  were 
circulated  from  schools." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  notice  sent 
out  by  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library:  "We 
have  been  notified  by  the  Board  of  Health 
that  there  is  a  case  of  contagious  disease  at 
your  house.  If  you  have  in  your  possession 
any  books  belonging  to  the  library,  please 
send  us  the  titles  and  dates  on  which  they 
were  taken  from  the  library,  and  keep  the 
books  until  after  the  house  has  been  fumi- 
gated. No  fine  will  be  charged  for  the  de- 
tention of  books  beyond  the  allotted  time, 
provided  the  library  is  notified  as  requested 
above." 

The  Health  Department  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  not  only  notifies  the  cases  of  infectious 
diseases,  but  also  informs  the  library  author- 
ities of  any  library  books  that  may  have  been 
found  on  the  premises,  the  book-card  is  then 
found  and  tagged  with  a  yellow  slip. 

Local  precautions. 

Regarding  precautions  in  our  libraries,  the 
by-laws  prohibit  the  use  of  books  by  those 
suffering  from  infectious  diseases.  As  a  fur- 
ther precaution,  the  Health  Department  might 
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be  asked  to  co-cperate  by  adding  instruc- 
tions re  circulating  books  to  the  usual  notice 
left  at  premises  where  there  are  cases  of  con- 
tagions disease.  A  book  disinfecting  cham- 
ber is  now  available  in  the  Newtown  Branch 
Library,  and  it  should  be  used  in  all  cases  of 
books  coming  from  infected  premises.  I  do 
not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  fumigate 
books  each  day  as  has  been  suggested. 

The  following  report  from  the  district 
health  officer  of  Wellington  has  been  pre- 
sented to  and  adopted  by  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  Wellington  City  Council: 

SIR:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  your 
committee  with  respect  to  the  disinfection  of 
books  at  the  Public  Library  which  may  have 
been  exposed  tc  infection,  and  in  doing  so 
have  had  due  regard  to  the  adoption  of  a 
system  the  paits  of  v.hich  may  be  applicable 
to  the  disinfection  of  books  belonging  to  pri- 
vate libraries,  Sunday-school  libraries,  and 
other  circulating  libraries  or  book  collections ; 
for  it  is  obvious  little  benefit  could  accrue  to 
any  precautionary  methods  which  would  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  public  libraries  only. 

There  are  four  parts  to  be  considered  in 
the  adoption  of  any  system  of  precautionary 
control.  The  functions  and  duties  of  these 
should  not  overlap,  and  at  the  same  time 
each  part  must  be  workable  in  harmony  with 
the  others.  These  four  contributing  parts 
are: 

1.  The  borrower,  who  may  propose  to  take 
a  book  to  an  infected  house,  or  who  has  in 
his  possession  a  borrowed  book  at  the  time 
his  household  becomes  infected. 

2.  The  librarian,  who  necessarily  must  ex- 
ercise control  over  the  lending  of  books  to 
persons  dwelling  in  infected  houses.,  and  over 
the   re-entry  to  his   library  of  books   which 
may  have  come  from  infected  houses. 

3.  The  district  health  officer,  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  of  what  households 
are  infected. 

4.  The  disinfecting  officer,  after  whose  dis- 
infection   of  the   premises    the   household   is 
declared    free    from    infection.      This    officer 
may  be  the  disinfecting  officer  of  the  Welling- 
ton City  Council  or  the  disinfecting  officer  of 
any  local   authority,  and,   so   far   as  around 
Wellington  is  concerned,  this  officer  is  usually 
an    inspector    of    the    Department   of    Public 
Health,  who  performs  disinfection  on  behalf 
of  such  local  authority. 

Each  of  these  parts,  or  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  them,  must,  in  my  opinion,  have  a 
particular  role  assigned  to  it. 

What  shall  the  borroiver  be  asked  to  do  ? 

His  attention  should  be  drawn  to  a  notice 
to  be  pasted  inside  the  cover  of  every  book 
and  also  exhibited  in  the  libraries  on  prom- 
inent placards.  I  suggest  the  following  for 
that  notice: 

NOTICE    TO    BORROWERS 

No  person  living  in  a  house  notified  to  the  District 
Health  Officer  in  pursuance  of  Section  25  of  "The 


Public  Health  Act,  1908,"  as  being  infected  with 
any  notifiable  infectious  disease,  shall  borrow  any 
book,  periodical,  or  newspaper  without  first  inform- 
ing the  librarian  that  infectious  disease  so  exists 
at  his  (or  her)  place  of  abode. 

The  librarian  shall  satisfy  himself  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  lending  any  book,  periodical,  or  news- 
paper to  any  such  person,  and  may  refuse  to  allow 
such  borrowing. 

No  person  shall  return  to  any  librarian  any  book, 
periodical,  or  newspaper  which  has  been  exposed 
to  infection  unless  accompanied  by  an  official  certifi- 
cate indicating  that  such  article  has  been  carefully 
fumigated. 

Section  36  of  "The  Public  Health  Act,  1908," 
provides  that  every  person  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  pounds  who  knowingly  lends,  sells,  trans- 
mits, or  exposes  any  book,  periodical,  or  newspaper 
which  has  been  exposed  to  infection  from  infec- 
tious disease,  unless  such  things  have  been  effective- 
ly disinfected,  or  proper  precautions  have  been 
taken  against  spreading  the  infection. 

It  is,  of  course,  feasible  for  your  commit- 
tee, in  lieu  of  above,  to  continue  to  rely  on 
the  existing  by-law  relating  to  infectious  dis- 
eases. 

What  shall  be  asked  of  the  librarian? 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  he  shall  satisfy 
himself  of  the  advisability  of  lending  any 
book  and  shall  be  given  authority  to  refuse 
the  borrowing. 

He  must  ensure  that  no  book  is  returned 
to  circulation  unless  efficiently  disinfected. 
He  may  re-disinfect  the  books,  and  where 
such  is  deemed  necessary  by  him,  he  shall 
destroy  by  burning  any  book  from  a  source 
of  infection  on  its  return  to  his  care. 

He  mrst  necessarily  be  dependent  for  his 
information  upon  the  observance  of  the  notice 
to  borrower?  as  quoted  above,  and  upon  the 
dtta  to  be  furnished  to  him  by  the  district 
health  officer  and  the  officer  performing  the 
disinfection  of  the  premises.  The  actions  of 
these  latter  I  shall  now  deal  with. 

In  the  event  of  a  book  having  escaped  any 
of  the  precautions  herein  mentioned,  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  librarian  to  at  once  com- 
municate with  the  district  health  officer. 

What  shall  the  district  health  officer  do? 

He  might  send  copies  of  the  notification  of 
infectious  diseases  forms  to  librarians;  but 
to  be  of  any  real  value  — 

(a)  Such  reports  must  be  to  public  and 
private  libraries,  Sunday-school  libraries  and 
other  book  collections. 

(&)  All  cases  within  a  considerable  area 
must  be  notified,  for  it  is  possible  for  a  per- 
son at  Johnsonville  or  Upper  Hutt  to  borrow 
at  the  public  library  or  elsewhere  in  town. 

Again,  how  is  a  librarian  to  put  these  noti- 
fications to  use?  How  is  he  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  call  to  memory  every  infected  house 
in  the  district?  A  maternal  aunt  might  call 
for  a  book,  but  her  name  being  different  to 
the  notified  householder,  no  questions  would 
suggest  themselves  to  the  lending  officer.  Nu- 
merous other  difficulties  readily  suggest  them- 
selves, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  the  sending  of  copies  of  the  notifications 
of  infectious  diseases  by  the  district  health 
officer  to  librarians  would  be  at  least  cumber- 
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some,  and  I  fear  ultimately  end  in  the  infor- 
mation they  contained  being  routinely  re- 
ceived and  almost  automatically  tiled  away, 

even  were   I   indeed   initially  satisfied   of  its  IN  ms  recent  report,  Dr.  Lummis,  of  the 

practicability,  which  I  certainly  am  not.  Los   Angeles    Public   Library,   comments   on 

Much    more   practical    and    reasonable   aid  the  iack  of  uniform  reports  in  regard  to  the 

can  be  given  by  the  district  health  officer  in  actual    number   of   cardholders   or    so-called 

the  following  way :  "living"  members  of  a  library. 

He  can,  or  shall   I  at   once  say,  must  in-  Some  libraries  in   order  to  turn   in   some 

struct  his  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  in-  kind   of   a   report   give  the   last   number   of 

quire  into  all  cases  of  infectious  diseases  im-  \^t\r  application  blank,  which  must  necessar- 

mediately  upon  notification,  to  especially  ask  i'v  be  much  higher  than  the  number  of  actual 

if  any  library  or  borrowed  books  be  on  the  patrons.    This  method,  called  by  Dr.  Lummis 

infected  premises.     Such  inspector  would  as-  "voting  the  graveyards,"  has,  according  to  his 

certain  the  titles  of  the  books  and  by  whom  report,  its  absurd  results.     Thus  in  Maiden, 

lent,  and  would  before  leaving  the  infected  Mass.,    states    Dr.    Lummis,    the    application 

premises  hand  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  number  exceeded  the  population  of  the  city, 

house  the  following  notice :  It  has  been  said  that  the  Maiden  people  have 

Department  of   Public  Health,  d,em'ed    th^    *™th    of    this    report.      However 

District    Office:    Wellington,..              ..,9  ™  m**  ^J*  ™us*  b_f  admitted  that  a  con- 

Sir  or  Madam,     '  sicierable  difficulty  had  been  experienced  in 

The  District  Health  Officer  has  been  notified  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  active  pat- 

anrtVmemoeYs    of  'your'  h'oLToM  Ir^arneTtlv  ™S™  ^  paries  where  the  application 

requested  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  library  until  rmrnbers  run  to  ten  thousands.     For  purposes 

all  danger  of  infection  is  past  —  that  is  to  say,  not  of  future  reference  old  applications  are  nee- 

Seeing   0rSeofh?he   b?Cn.  .^"^YoLcif  "^  &nd  ™«*  tO  K1"**  a?  Io"S  aS  P058*' 

who    will    at    the    same    time    fumigate    any    library  ble-     «  1S  also  interesting  to  know  JUSt  how 

books  now  in  your  possession.    Please  do  not  return  many   people   enjoy   the   advantages   of   the 

be^haVtdb°fokr  SUScfflSftr  Sis^urpSe!  Mbrar*  -  Wh&>  the"'  is  .the   ri*h'   meth°d   * 
......  pursue  in    order   to   arrive    at   the   number  ? 

inspector.  The  counting  of  applications  three  or  four 

The  District  Health  Officer  would  subsequently  no-  or  five  years   old  is   unreliable.      Some  mem- 

tify  the  librarian  concerned  in  this  form:  bers  have  belonged  to  the  library  for  io  years 

Department  of  Public  Health,  while  others  are  "dead"  within  a  year.    The 

District    Office:    Wellington 19  method  of  going  over  each  individual  appli- 

SIT'  ,  cation  among,  say  50,000.  is  not  only  tedious 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that   •          ,     , 

has  been  notified  as  existing  at  premises  No and  tlme  consuming,  but  also  Open  to  errors 

Street,  on  which  were  found  the  and  a  mere  guesswork. 

following  books,   the  property  of  your  Library:  The    following    Scheme,   it    IS   thought,    will 

T.     ,                        Titles.  prove  available  and  absolutely  accurate: 

the?e%SsSeunS  Si  premise?'  InSin?  the  books"  Procure  a  revolving  automatically  adding 

have  been  subjected  to  official   disinfection.  Stamp,    such    as   is    being   used    in    offices    for 

[  have  the  ionor  to  be  etc.,  checks  and  bills,  and  place  it  on  your  charg- 

'  'District  Health  Officer.  ing   defk-  „ 

On  the  first  of  January,  or  the  first  day  of 

What  shall  the  officer  performing  the  dis-  your  fiscal   year,  and   every  day  thereafter, 

infection  do .  stamp  once  every  single  card  which  is  brought 

He  should  issue  a  certificate  to  the  lending  to  tne  desk  and  used  by  a  member.    This,  of 

library  concerned  in  the  following  form :  course,  includes  new  cards  of  new  members. 

On  the  above  mentioned  date,  when  disinfecting  Where    a    card    which    has    already    been 

the  premises   No Street,  stamped  is  filled  up  and  it  is  necessary  to 

Je^teSn-oi^tef^^-^V^.^!.!^  make  out  a  new  card>  mark  ft  ™th  a  CCrtaia 

I  beg  to  report  having  ascertained  that book,  check    Or    Stop    your    Stamp    and    give    it    the 

entitled same    number    as    appears    on    your    stamp. 

aAd'teionging't'o  the':'.'.'.'.'.:V.V..:::::'.::'LibrVry;  %  the  middle  of  your  year,  when  most  of 

had  been  exposed  to  infection.    These  I  have  disin-  your  members  have  had  their  cards  stamped, 

fected  by  formalin  fumes.            This  jc   wiH   be   necessary   to   use  the   stamp   but 

I  beg  to  advise  that  the  book  in  question  need  not*  nrrjusirmallv   and    nn    new    cards 

as  a  further  precaution  be  destroyed  on  their  return  Occasionally   am                          aras. 

to  your  possession.                                  its  On  the  last  day  of  your  fiscal  year  your 

last  number  will  give  the  exact  number  of 

Inspector  or  Disinfecting  Officer.  different  cards  used  during  the  year.     This 
This  form  would  be  in  duplicate,  and  one  number  constitutes  the  annual  active  member- 
part  would  be  handed  to  the  householder,  so  ship. 

that  he  might  be  able   to   satisfy  the   third  Objection  has  been  made  to  the  endurance 

clause  of  the  "notice  tc  borrowers."  of  these  stamps.    Like  all  other  commodities 

these  stamps  are  made  in  different  qualities 

•Erase  words  "need  not"  if  necessary.  for  different  prices,  and  because  one  make 
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happens  to  be  bad  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
of  them  are.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
hundreds  of  users  of  this  article  and  a  certain 
office,  't  is  said,  had  been  using  one  for  five 
years  constantly  and  never  had  any  trouble 
with  it.  The  cost  of  the  stamp  is  reasonable 
and  will  not  probably  exceed  the  loss  of 
time  spent  in  guesswork  over  old  applications. 
Assuming  that  correct  and  reliable  reports 
are  desirable,  this  suggestion  should  receive 
some  consideration.  C.  RECHT. 


ON   CLASSIFYING  FICTION. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago,  when  the  writer 
saw  his  two-year-old  novels  accumulating 
dust,  and  his  two-week-old  novels  accumu- 
lating waiting-lists  of  impatient  patrons,  he 
began  to  hunt  for  some  way  out  of  the  fiction 
problem.  It  was  not  easy  of  solution.  One 
wanted  to  be  fair  to  the  patron,  who  should 
have  reasonable  success  in  getting  the  books 
wanted,  whatever  the  books  might  be,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  grossly  unfair  to 
compel  the  library  to  keep  purchasing  floods 
of  second-rate  books  that  were  sure  to  be- 
come dead  stock  in  a  short  time. 

At  various  times  during  the  following  years 
the  demand  for  a  solution  has  been  forced 
upon  him  sometimes  by  decreasing  appropri- 
ations and  at  other  times  by  the  emphatic 
impatience  of  the  aforementioned  patrons, 
made  doubly  so  by  the  conscientious  work  of 
a  newly  appointed  book  committee. 

After  the  usual  number  of  solutions  that 
have  not  solved,  the  writer  thinks  he  has 
finally  hit  upon,  at  least,  a  partial  one. 

The  library  public  have  always  insisted  on 
reading  the  last  new  and  popular  book,  while 
hundreds  of  better  ones  were  anxious  to  have 
the  dust  blown  off  their  tops  —  because,  prin- 
cipally, the  last  new  novel  is  the  only  one  he 
knows  about. 

In  many  cases,  -no  doubt,  this  demand  is 
only  the  pursuit  of  the  "newest  friend,"  but 
the  writer  is  convinced  that  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  patron  lingers  in  the  flood 
of  new  novels  because  it  is  a  charted  flood ; 
charted  by  newspaper  reviews,  publishers'  ad- 
vertisements, lists  of  the  most  popular  books, 
or  by  alleged  literary  conversations. 

Not  very  thorough  charting  surely,  but  still 
something  of  a  guide;  giving  the  adventurer 
a  few  titles,  at  least,  to  serve  as  landmarks 
in  shaping  a  course;  giving  him  the  assur- 
ance, too,  that  others  have  sailed  there  be- 
fore him  and  have  found  harbor,  presum- 
ably. 

But  once  let  the  hapless  voyager  push  his 
bark  into  the  wider  sea  of  two-years-ago  and 
many  dangers  confront  and  encompass  him. 
The  familiar  buoys  have  all  drifted  away 
into  tke  sea-of-the-inconsequent,  and  the  only 
buoys  left  are  marked  with  unknown  de- 
vices—  Hocking,  Lee,  Marshall,  Mason, 
Moore,  Sedgwick,  Stephens,  with  here  and 


there  one  like  Hewlett,  Lever,  or  Seawell 
that  he  dimly  remembers  to  have  seen  be- 
fore. He  is  lost;  the  half  familiar  marks 
may  mean  a  rock,  a  shoal,  or  an  un- 
fragrant  mud-bank,  or  they  may  point  to  a 
fair-way;  he  does  not  know;  and  even  the 
fair-way  may  lead  to  rough  and  tumbled 
waters. 

Why  wonder  that  he  clings  to  the  charted 
sea,  the  familiar  sea,  the  modern  sea?  It  is 
not  a  cruise  he  is  contemplating,  nor  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  but  only  a  short  pleasure  sail ; 
and  he  wants  to  get  back  home  for  dinner. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  wish  to  extend 
his  cruises  we  must  look  to  the  buoys.  Au- 
thor buoys  are  unfamiliar;  he  knows  but 
one  in  50.  Title  buoys  are  worse  yet;  he 
has  forgotten  the  5Oth  even.  There  is 'one 
kind  left  to  consider,  the  ones  we  are  already 
using  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  library,  — 
subject  buoys. 

When  a  patron  comes  to  the  desk  for  a 
book  and  finds  his  list  of  new  titles  "all  out," 
does  he  ask  where  the  books  of  some  familiar 
author  are  shelved?  Very  seldom.  He  goes 
to  the  new-book  shelf  or  to  those  that  have 
just  been  returned  to  the  library  and  hunts 
for  something  familiar.  Failing  in  this 
search  he  selects  one  that  looks  good  to 
him  and  asks  a  question;  and  this  question, 
if  it  be  the  usual  one,  should  throw  a  broad 
light  over  the  whole  question  of  book  classi- 
fication —  What  kind  of  a  book  is  this  ?  Not 
—  is  this  a  good  book?  Not  —  is  this  inter- 
esting? Not  —  who's  the  author?  What 
kind  of  a  book  is  this?  Is  it  a  detective 
story ;  a  love  story ;  a  problem  novel ;  a 
character  sketch ;  a  sea  yarn ;  an  army  story ; 
or  what?  He  wants  to  know  the  type,  and 
you  tell  him  if  you  happen  to  know.  Why 
not  let  the  buoys  tell  him? 

Send  a  man  like  that  down  among  the 
ordinary  fiction  shelves  and  he  soon  makes 
a  bee  line  for  the  street. 

Now  change  the  buoys  and  the  system  of 
charting.  Group  all  the  impossible  stories 
together,  and  the  short  stories,  and  the  detec- 
tive stories,  and  the  historical  and  descriptive 
novels.  Leave  all  the  standard  novels,  those 
usually  called  for  by  author,  where  they  are, 
arranged  as  they  always  have  been  —  by  au- 
thor ;  moving  the  newly  classified  novels  into 
another  alcove. 

Now  send  the  patron  down  to  the  new 
fiction  alcove.  He  will  emerge  with  a  book 
and  a  smile,  and  be  perfectly  willing  for  you 
to  keep  the  last  thriller  for  Mrs.  Veneering. 

The  tenth  man  you  can  send  to  the  alpha- 
betical alcoves ;  he  knows  authors,  and,  if 
your  selections  have  been  made  with  judg- 
ment, he  finds  what  he  looks  for. 

The  writer  has  had  his  fiction  shelves  ar- 
ranged in  this  way  for  nearly  two  years 
and  finds  the  rush  for  new  books  not  nearly 
as  great  as  it  was  under  the  old  system.  At 
the  present  time  four-sevenths  of  his  fiction 
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circulation  comes  from  the  classified  shelves. 
In  the  first  ardor  of  the  new  idea  he  classi- 
fied a  good  many  of  the  authors  that  should 
have  been  left  together.  This  was  a  mistake 
that  has  since  been  rectified.  He  found  that 
these  authors  were  in  demand  among  a  lit- 
erary set  who  knew  authors,  rather  than 
types,  who  thought  that  an  arrangement  made 
for  the  convenience  of  nine  persons  out  of 
every  10  reflected  upon  the  scholarship  of  the 
loth,  and  whose  grievance  was  accompanied 
by  an  extensive  vocabulary. 

But  the  average  library  patron  thinks  of 
books  by  types,  not  by  authors. 

WILLIAM  ALANSON  BORDEN,  Librarian  of 

the  Young  Men's  Institute,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 


PERSONAL  CONTACT  THROUGH  THE 
CATALOG 

THE  matter  of  improper  books  has  been 
before  us  more  or  less  lately,  and  we  beg 
to  submit  one  more  suggestion.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  loan  clerk  is  often  at  fault  when 
she  is  asked  for  a  questionable  story.  To  a 
person  requesting  "Three  weeks"  we  have 
heard  a  trained  clerk  say,  as  she  held  up  her 
hands  with  Puritanic  indignation,  "Oh,  oh, 
you  should  not  read  such  a  dreadfully  vile 
book.  Don't  touch  it,  do  try  some  good  liter- 
ature like  Dickens  or  Thackeray."  Instantly 
the  seed  of  curiosity  is  sown  and  brings  forth 
fruit,  a  determination  to  find  out,  "why  that 
bcok  is  so  terrible.'' 

An  example  in  our  own  experience  may  be 
of  encouragement.  We  were  assailed  one 
day  by  a  bobbin-setter  in  a  gingham  mill, 
a  boy  about  16  years  old,  with  the  ques- 
tion, "Hey,  mister,  ain't  yer  got  any  Diamond 
Dick  in  this  place?" 

"Diamond  Dick?  No,  we  have  no  copies 
of  Diamond  Dick.  What  have  you  read  of 
his  lately?" 

"  'Mystery  of  the  bloody  door-knob,'  and 
it's  er  corker;  ever  seen  it." 

"Think  I  have  and  must  say  it  had  some- 
thing doing  in  it  most  of  the  time.  I  tell 
you  what  though  I've  just  been  looking  over 
a  book  I  thought  was  pretty  interesting, 
'Frank  on  the  gun  boat.'  Have  you  ever 
read  it?" 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  al- 
though he  did  not  realize  it  the  boy  went 
out  with  a  book  somewhat  higher  in  char- 
acter than  the  one  for  which  he  came  in. 
When  he  had  read  some  of  Castleton  and  we 
had  discussed  the  stories  in  a  word  or  two 
over  the  desk  he  asked  for  the  suggestion  of 
another  author.  This  happened  to  be  Henty. 
Then  followed  Kirk  Munroe,  Stratemeyer, 
Tomlinson,  Coffin,  Cooper,  then  a  few  books 
of  biography,  including  Napoleon,  Lincoln 
and  Garfield.  About  two  years  after  our 


first  interview  we  separated  as  my  connection 
with  that  library  ceased,  but  some  time  after- 
ward I  met  the  young  man  on  the  street 
and  he  stopped  me  to  say,  "Mr.  Librarian, 
I  think  Parkman  knows  how  to  write.  I've 
just  finished  "With  Montcalm  and  Wolf  in 
Canada."  Doesn't  it  pay? 

One  cannot  always  stand  at  the  desk  and 
direct  the  reader  all  the  way  from  the  yellow 
covered  volume  to  what  critics  have  called 
"standard,"  but  perhaps  we  can  make  our 
card  catalog  do  something  to  help  in  this 
way.  For  example:  Does  your  library  have 
a  complete  set  of  "Mary  J.  Holmes'  Writ- 
ings ?"  No  matter  whose  fault  it  is  that  they 
are  there.  You  don't  like  to  have  your  pat- 
rons read  them.  How  would  this  plan  work? 
Put  into  your  card  catalog,  at  the  end  of 
Holmes,  Mary  J.,  a  colored  card  to  attract 
especial  attention,  with  this  legend : 

"If  you  find  the  books  by  this  author 

to  your  liking  see  " 

In  other  places  insert  cards  which  shall  po- 
litely direct  readers  from  the  less  attractive 
to  the  better.  So  through  every  section  of 
the  catalog  guides  might  be  placed,  suggest- 
ing a  higher  path  to  the  best  in  literature. 
It  must  be  a  gradual  step.  The  woman 
who  comes  in  the  night  after  a  local  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare  asking  for  some  of  "that 
man  John  Hamlet's  Murder  Works,"  will  not 
take  with  her  the  play  of  the  greatest  of 
England's  dramatists,  but  possibly  she  will 
be  attracted  by  Conan  Doyle.  She  is  to  be 
met  on  her  own  level  with  her  present 
need  and  led  from  it,  without  her  once  guess- 
ing from  any  outward  suggestion  that  any 
such  development  is  taking  place,  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  great  treasures  which 
Shakespeare  has  for  those  who  read  and 
know  him. 

This  same  kind  of  guide  card  might  be  used 
to  advantage  to  direct  readers  to  authors 
which  have  some  similar  characteristics.  The 
literary  merit  of  Francis  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Henry_  Van  Dyke  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son might  make  a  common  ground  between 
these  authors.  Readers  sometimes  find  a 
strain  of  similar  mood  or  spirit  in  the  stories 
of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Margaret  Deland 
and  Myrtle  Reed.  But  the  scheme  should  not 
be  limited  to  fiction.  A  person  who  enjoys 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  stories  will  probably 
find  William  Dean  Howell's  "Certain  delight- 
ful English  towns"  charming.  Some  persons 
turn  from  Maeterlinck  to  Ibsen  and  vice  versa. 
In  history,  in  biography,  in  science,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  entire  collection  one  finds 
books  which  suggest  the  reading  of  others. 
We  all  like  the  thrill  of  having  discovered 
something.  Let  the  reader  find  the  cards  in 
the  catalog  for  himself,  as  if  put  there  by 
chance,  or  as  if  meant  for  him  alone,  and 
you  have  made  him  happy. 

JOHN  ADAMS  LOWE. 
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LIBRARIES  IN  BOOKSTORES. 
IT  should  be  of  interest  to  librarians  to  note 
the  work  of  the  small  circulating  library,  run 
in  connection  with  the  bookstore,  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  "privileges"  of  the  free 
libraries,  public  and  educational;  in  spite  of 
the  "Carnegie  branch  library"  that  embel- 
lishes nearly  every  district  of  the  big  modern 
American  city,  continues  to  thrive,  somehow 
and  somewhere,  justifying  its  existence  by 
reaching  the  need  and  satisfying  the  demand 
of  some  portion  of  the  reading  community. 

The  two  papers  printed  below  were  both 
read  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Booksellers'  Association  in  New 
York  City  and  should  prove  suggestive  to 
librarians  as  an  indication  that  the  service 
of  the  public  library  is  not  yet  such  that  it  is 
adequate  to  the  reading  needs  of  the  public. 

With  the  tendency  towards  self-satisfaction 
and  self-sufficiency  that  a  closely  united  body 
of  workers  is  apt  to  develop  it  is  easy  to 
ignore  other  and  lesser  channels  through 
which  the  same  activities  are  given  expres- 
sion, and  it  is  fitting  that  the  efforts  of  the 
subscription  and  circulating  library  should 
at  times  receive  attention. 

I.     THE   CIRCULATING   LIBRARY.* 

IT  was  once  said  "That  writer  does  the 
most  who  gives  his  reader  the  most  knowl- 
edge and  takes  from  him  the  least  time. 
Therefore,  I  will  try  to  give  you  what  facts 
I  can  concerning  the  Circulating  Library,  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Let  her  who  thinks  the  duties  of  the  libra- 
rian are  simply  to  stamp  and  hand  books 
across  the  desk  pause,  ere  she  chooses  thi 
for  a  profession.  She  must  know  her  books 
and  study  her  people,  making  them  feel  she 
takes  a  personal  interest  in  them  and  the 
books  they  read. 

Only  the  librarian  knows  too  well  the  prob- 
lems are  many  which  confront  her.  If  she 
has  solved  the  greatest  problem  of  all,  how 
to  keep  her  temper  amid  the  many  trials  and 
provocations  of  the  day,  she  has  gained  a 
victory  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 

It  was  nearly  three  years  ago  I  sent  out  my 
first  library  book,  explaining  to  the  people 
the  books  were  loaned  for  two  cents  a  day, 
no  deposit  required,  the  rental  to  be  paid 
when  the  book  was  returned.  I  was  asked 
of  course  how  we  dared  take  the  risk, 
answered,  "We  trust  in  the  honor  of  the 
New  Haven  people."  It  is  to  their  credit,  I 
can  say,  only  in  a  few  cases  has  the  trust 
been  misplaced. 

We  tried  many  methods  for  keeping  our 
records,  but  they  were  cumbersome  and  not 
suited  for  rapid  work.  It  was  a  happy  day 
when  the  firm  consented  to  buy  me  a  card 
filing  cabinet.  This  I  think  is  the  quickest 
and  most  accurate  system  for  library  use. 
Our  books  are  cataloged  by  author,  each 
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with  their  own  number,  and  easily  found  on 
the  shelves.  They  are  neatly  covered  with  a 
paper  cover;  this  is  removed  when  the  book 
is  returned  and  replaced  with  a  fresh  one. 
It  means  work,  but  the  clean  appearance  of 
our  books  pays  for  the  extra  trouble. 

The  library  had  only  been  running  a  short 
time  when  we  were  beseiged  to  reserve  books. 
This  we  decided  would  only  lead  to  dissatis- 
faction in  the  end.  We  have  therefore  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  rule  "No  books  reserved. 
To  this  fact  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure 
our  success.  Every  one,  no  matter  what  his 
station  in  life,  has  the  same  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  new  books.  I  have  been  offered 
money,  candy,  flowers,  etc.,  to  break  the  rule, 
but  our  absolute  refusal  to  do  so  has,  I  feel 
sure,  been  of  no  loss  to  us,  rather  a  gain. 

Shall  we  deliver  books?  This  we  debated 
for  some  time,  finally  deciding  it  would  be 
saving  of  both  time  and  money  to  refuse  this 
request  also.  We  are  sincerely  thankful  we 
kept  out  of  this  pitfall.  It  would  have  taken 
one  person's  time  the  entire  day  to  wrap, 
address  books  and  receive  telephone  orders. 
What  to  do  about  books  that  are  not 
returned  promptly  soon  became  a  problem 
that  needed  careful  consideration.  How  to 
approach  the  delinquent  and  yet  not  offend. 
If  the  book  has  been  out  for  three  weeks  we 
send  a  postal  card  with  this  formula  printed 
on  it.  "We  beg  to  remind  you  that  a  copy 

of which  you  took  out  on  

has  not  yet  been  returned."  This  in  most 
cases  has  proved  sufficient,  still  in  all  folds 
there  are  some  black  sheep.  If  after  three 
notices  have  been  sent  the  book  has  not  been 
brought  back,  we  put  it  in  the  hands  of  our 
collector.  That  his  pathway  is  not  strewn 
with  roses  he  could  tell  you  better  than  I. 

Some  of  the  excuses  given  why  the  books 
have  not  been  returned  are  unique,  to  say 
the  least.     Our   store   was   closed  Washing- 
ton's  birthday.      About    three    weeks    after- 
ward a  book  was  brought  in  by  a  young  lady 
who   said,  "I   tried  to   return   this  book  on 
Washington's  birthday,  but  could  not  get 
the  store.    Must  I  pay  the  extra  fine?'     When 
I  called  her  attention  to  the  fact  that  quite  a 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  226.  of  February 
and  the  isth  of  March,  she  still  could  not  see 
why  she  was  expected  to  pay  the  full  amount. 
Another  patron,  after  keeping  out  a  book 
over  a  month,  returned  it  with  this  excuse 
"I  went  to  New  York  just  after  I  took  out 
this  book,  the  maid  put  it  in  the  bookcase, 
and  I  supposed  it  had  been  returned  until  1 
received    your    notice    this    morning.      You 
surely  do  not  intend  to  charge  me  a  months 
dues."    The  fact  had  the  book  been  returned 
promptly,    it    would    have    been    paying    for 
itself   does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them. 

The  "pros  and  cons"  of  a   Catalog  were 
discussed   at   length.     The   library   grew   1 
such  an  extent  it  seemed  wise  to  publish  one 
We  do  not  regret  the  expense.     Books  that 
have  been  standing  on  our  shelves  for  month! 
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have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  many  people 
saying:  "I  did  not  know  you  had  that  book 
in  the  library  until  I  saw  it  in  your  catalog." 

How  many  copies  of  the  popular  books  to 
put  in  the  library  each  librarian  must  judge 
for  herself.  It  depends  upon  the  demand 
and  the  number  of  patrons.  We  put  in  from 
10  to  30  copies,  these  more  than  pay  for 
themselves. 

As  the  books  in  the  library  became  soiled 
and  the  demand  for  others  dropped  off  the 
question  arose  what  to  do  with  them.  We 
clean  these  and  put  them  on  sale  for  25c.  a 
copy.  We  are  always  able  to  sell  them,  peo- 
ple coming  in  every  day  to  see  what  I  have  on 
hand.  Many  libraries  throughout  the  state 
buy  these  books  in  large  quantities.  So  until 
the  last  our  library  book  brings  in  an  income. 

In  my  opinion  the  Circulating  Library  when 
properly  managed  is  a  paying  adjunct  to  any 
bookstore.  The  public  library  does  not  put 
in  a  large  supply  of  fiction  and  it  is  new 
fiction  the  public  taste  craves.  This  want  the 
Circulating  Library  fills  at  a  small  expense. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  the  profits  from 
the  library  far  exceed  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  books.  Whether  the  sale  of  fiction  has 
decreased  since  the  library  opened  we  have 
not  decided.  This  fact-  I  do  know  —  many 
books  have  been  read  from  the  library  and 
afterwards  copies  bought  to  keep  or  give  to 
friends. 

Has  trade  in  other  parts  of  the  store  been 
stimulated  since  opening  the  library.  This  is 
a  point  on  which  we  differ.  I  can  only  speak 
from  a  personal  standpoint.  I  do  know  peo- 
ple have  come  into  the  store  since  the  library 
was  established  who  never  entered  it  before. 
Many  of  them  stop  to  buy  things  from 
•departments  near  the  library;  there  my  point 
of  view  ends. 

For  fear  I  ride  my  hobby  too  long  and  so 
.become  tiresome,  I  will  relate  a  few  amusing 
incidents  that  have  come  under  my  notice. 

One  Saturday  night  a  young  lady  rushed  in 
and  breathlessly  asked  if  I  had  a  Scuttle  in 
the  library.  I  went  to  the  shelf,  took  down 
the  "Shuttle,"  stamped  and  gave  it  to  her.  I 
have  often  wondered  if  she  ever  awoke  to  her 
mistake.  A  few  minutes  afterward  a  girl 
came  in  and  asked  for  "Jim  Crow's  daugh- 
ter." This  was  too  much  for  my  assistants, 
they  started  to  laugh;  so  when  I  handed  her 
"The  daughter  of  Anderson  Crow"  she 
quickly  saw  her  mistake  and  laughed  with 
us.  But  best  of  all  was  the  request  for  "The 
splinter's  farm" ;  just  for  a  second  I  hesi- 
tated, then  realized  the  "Spinster's  farm" 
was  wanted.  In  recommending  one  of  De 
Morgan's  books  one  day  I  said :  "Some 
people  compare  him  to  Dickens."  The  person 
asked :  "Has  Dickens  written  anything  new 
lately?"  And  this  the  2Oth  century. 

Thus  goes  the  day's  work,  much  that 
annoys  mingled  with  much  that  amuses,  and 
I  am  glad  to  say  the  bright  spots  far  out- 
number the  dark  ones. — HELEN  R.  MARVIN, 
Librarian  E.  P.  Judd  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


2.      THE   CIRCULATING   LIBRARY.* 

Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  writer  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  American  booksellers,  the 
thought  came  to  him  that  a  circulating  library 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  connection  with  his 
store ;  so  he  announced  the  same  on  the  basis 
of  an  annual  membership  fee  of  five  dollars, 
for  one  book  at  a  time,  with  a  fine  of  two 
cents  a  day  if  not  returned  within  one  week. 
The  idea  took,  but  very  soon  Mrs.  Jones 
wanted  two  books  at  a  time,  so  as  to  save  car 
fare,  then  she  wanted  three  at  a  time.  Mrs. 
Brown  soon  found  it  out,  and  of  course  in- 
sisted on  the  same  privilege.  Then  Mrs. 
Smith  neglected  to  return  books  within  a 
week,  and  was  fined  twenty  cents  for  ten 
days'  overtime.  She  appealed  to  the  proprie- 
tor to  remit  it,  for  "it  was  simply  an  over- 
sight, you  know,  and  we  buy  all  our  books 
and  stationery  at  this  store."  This  constant 
repetition  of  requests  for  more  books  under 
one  membership  was  repeated  so  often,  and 
we  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  people  to 
pay  their  fines  willingly,  that  at  the  close  of 
one  year  we  decided  that  the  only  way  to 
keep  our  hair  from  turning  prematurely  gray 
would  be  to  abolish  the  library,  which  we  did 
with  great  reluctance. 

But  it  seems  that  the  library  microbe  of 
1879  had  not  died,  as  we  had  supposed,  but 
had  only  taken  a  long  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep, 
for  in  the  dark  business  days  of  1898,  eleven 
years  ago  last  February,  when  it  seemed  as 
though  we  could  sell  but  few  books,  and  these 
with  little  profit,  this  little  fellow  began 
pounding  away  in  my  brain  one  day  and  said, 
"If  you  can't  sell  all  these  books  on  your 
shelves,  why  can't  you  rent  them,  and,  in  that 
way,  get  something  out  of  them,  even  though 
a  little."  But  a  miserable  little  pessimistic 
microbe  heard  this  remark,  and  at  once  piped 
up  with  arguments  against  it,  saying,  "The 
idea  is  absurd,  for,  you  forget,  Mr.  Book- 
seller, that  the  State  Library,  absolutely  free, 
with  70,000  volumes,  is  just  across  the  street 
from  your  front  door;  the  Public  Library, 
also  free,  with  60,000  volumes,  one  block 
around  the  corner;  the  School  Library,  free, 
with  50,000  volumes,  only  two  blocks  down 
the  street,  and  the  State  University  Library, 
free,  with  60,000  volumes,  within  fifteen  min- 
utes' ride  by  the  trolley."  But  the  optimistic 
microbe  would  not  down,  and  declared  that 
all  these  libraries  combined  did  not  supply 
promptly,  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  current 
fiction  of  the  day,  and  that  people  would  pay 
for  reading  twenty  times  as  many  books  as 
they  would  purchase. 

So  we  decided  to  experiment  once  more, 
and,  remembering  the  causes  that  had  led  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  former  one,  made 
a  small  daily  rental  fee  of  two  cents  a  day 
per  volume,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  four 
cents  for  each  book  issued,  and  no  yearly 
dues. 
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Our  expectations  were  very  moderate,  and 
we  only  thought  to  add  a  little  attraction  to 
the  store,  so  we  wanted  to  start  the  library, 
without  really  having  any  library  with  which 
to  start.  This  is  the  way  we  did  it :  the  only 
available  shelving  at  the  time  was  a  section 
about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  over  in  a  corner, 
where  our  ''plug"  stock  had  gradually  found 
a  lodging  place,  which  we  considered  of  little 
value,  and  was  composed  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  unsalable  books.  Right  in  the 
centre  of  this  burial  ground  of  the  book 
department,  we  vacated  one  single  shelf,  and 
filled  it  with  one  copy  each  of  the  latest 
novels  —  just  fifteen  books  all  told.  We  then 
put  up  a  sign  over  the  entire  length  of  the 
section,  "Circulating  Library,"  and  announced 
in  the  reading  columns  of  the  three  daily 
papers  that  we  had  started  a  library  where 
the  current  fiction  could  be  rented  for  two 
cents  a  day. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  morning  papers 
had  been  read  Mrs.  A.,  our  first  library  cus- 
tomer, God  bless  her,  comes  in  and  says,  "I 
see  that  you  have  started  a  library,  Mr.  S., 
where  is  it?"  "Right  down  this  way,"  we 
reply,  and  we  escort  patron  number  one  10 
the  graveyard,  and  pointing  to  the  sign, 
proudly  announce,  with  a  full  sweep  of  the 
hand,  "there  is  our  new  library."  The  patron 
steps  up  to  the  section,  takes  down  the  first 
book  near  her,  and  finds  Baxter's  "Saints 
rest" ;  then  another,  Fox's  ",Book  of  mar- 
tyrs," and  disappointedly  asks,  "Don't  you 
have  the  late  books?"  "Oh,  yes,"  we  reply; 
"come  right  down  this  way,"  and  we  proudly 
take  her  to  the  one  lone  solitary  shelf  of  the 
latest  fiction,  where  she  is  delighted  to  find 
just  the  book  she  wanted,  and  we  quickly 
make  the  first  issue  out  of  "Smythe's  Li- 
brary." In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  B.  comes  in, 
asks  the  same  questions,  and  she,  too,  not 
feeling  in  the  rnood  for  the  books  her  great- 
grandfather enjoyed  so  much,  is  taken  to  the 
one  lone  shelf  of  up-to-date  fiction,  and  is 
made  happy  with  issue  number  two. 

In  this  way  did  the  library  actually  start, 
and  gradually  the  new  fiction  took  the  place 
of  the  plugs,  shelf  by  shelf,  as  the  demand 
increased.  We  had  already  decided  on  open 
shelves,  so  that  patrons  could  make  their 
selections  readily,  bringing  the  books  to  the 
librarian  for  issue.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
week  we  selected  the  bright  young  woman 
in  our  employ,  to  make  her  first  duty  the  care 
of  the  library,  with  the  following  policy,  not 
to  be  changed,  whatever  the  result,  until  we 
had  the  experience  under  its  working  for  one 
full  year.  Any  book  of  fiction  asked  for,  if 
not  already  on  the  list  was  to  be  added  at 
once  from  the  store.  If  not  in  stock,  to  be 
ordered  and  promised  the  patron  within  five 
days.  Our  motto  was,  "The  book  you  want, 
when  you  want  it,  as  long  as  you  want  it,  for 
two  cents  a  day."  No  deposit  was  required 
from  residents  of  our  city,  membership  being 
simply  the  signing  of  a  card,  agreeing  to  the 


rules,  and  giving  street  address  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

We  had  no  idea  of  building  up  a  large 
library,  but  it  grew  from  month  to  month,  and 
in  many  directions  not  anticipated.  Patrons 
asked  for  many  of  the  old  standards,  as  well 
as  the  new  books ;  their  children  wanted 
juveniles,  and,  under  our  first  year  policy, 
they  were  all  supplied.  Occasionally  a  book 
other  than  fiction  that  was  in  the  store  was 
wanted;  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could  let  it 
out  for  only  four  cents,  so  we  raised  the 
minimum  amount  on  special  cases  to  twenty- 
five  cents  for  twelve  days  or  less,  keeping  the 
two  cents  a  day  as  the  standard  rate.  The 
people  asked  if  we  could  not  deliver  books 
ordered  by  'phone,  so  we  added  a  boy  and  his 
wheel  to  do  this,  stipulating,  however,  that 
books  ready  for  return  would  only  be  brought 
back  by  our  boy  when  delivering  others  to 
the  same  patron  to  take  their  place.  Then 
some  patrons  said  it  was  a  nuisance  to  scrape 
up  four  or  six  cents  every  time  they  returned 
a  book,  so  we  got  up  a  little  folder  of  per- 
forated library  stamps,  size  of  a  postage 
stamp,  fifty-five  in  the  folder,  which  we  sold 
patrons  for  one  dollar.  At  first  we  delivered 
these  to  each  patron  as  purchased,  but  so 
often  they  neglected  to  bring  them,  or  mislaid 
them,  that  gradually  we  arranged  to  keep 
these  books  at  the  library  desk,  and  detach 
the  stamps  as  books  were  returned.  Then 
some  of  the  good  people  said,  "Why  can't  we 
rent  the  popular  magazines  for  the  same  little 
two  cents  a  day,"  so  we  added  them  in  limited 
quantities;  then  they  said,  "Oh,  do  please  put 
in  the  fashion  monthlies,"  so  in  they  went, 
and  we  wondered  what  would  come  next. 
We  soon  found  out,  for  in  a  few  days,  when 
a  prize  spelling  or  word  contest  was  interest- 
ing the  people,  one  of  the  bright  contestants 
for  the  prize  called  and  said  she  was  informed 
that  at  Smythe's  Library  she  could  rent  Web- 
ster's International  or  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary for  only  two  cents  a  day.  We  nearly 
fainted,  but  finally  agreed  to  the  proposition, 
with  a  limit  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  days  as 
the  minimum  time.  We  should  not  have  been 
at  all  surprised  if,  on  coming  to  the  store  the 
next  day,  had  we  found  that  the  old  clock, 
the  show  cases  and  counters  had  gone  out 
of  the  front  door,  rented  at  two  cents  a  day. 

The  original  space  given  to  the  library  was 
soon  outgrown,  removed  to  a  larger  one, 
which  was  in  time  inadequate,  and  we  began 
to  wonder  whether  we  were  running  a  book- 
store, as  we  thought,  or  had  been  meta- 
morphosed against  our  will  into  a  library. 
The  store  room  could  not  be  enlarged,  and 
the  thing  we  had  started  as  a  little  attraction 
was  taking  up  space  that  the  store  proper 
simply  must  have,  otherwise  the  store  must 
actually  surrender  as  beaten  by  this  young 
infant  prodigy.  Something  had  to  be  done, 
and  done  quickly.  Our  business  offices  were 
across  the  rear  of  the  double  store  room  — 
about  forty-two  feet  wide.  We  took  them  all 
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out,  put  a  cash  register  into  a  four  by  four 
aisle  space  near  the  front,  and  did  without 
any  offices,  in  order  to  give  the  space  to  the 
library  and  reading  room  around  it,  so  as  to 
give  the  poor  old  bookstore  a  chance  to  live 
in  the  same  room  without  a  constant  quarrel. 
^This  move  located  it  where  a  library  ought 
to  be  —  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  so  that  the 
patrons  must  see  all  you  have  for  sale  every 
time  they  change  books. 

Saturday,  of  course,  is  our  best  day  of  the 
week,  but  it  would  not  be  so  if  all  of  our 
patrons  were  like  the  good  old  soul,  of  New 
England  ancestry,  who  sent  in  from  the  coun- 
try village  near  us  for  some  books  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  returned  them  on  the  next  Tues- 
day with  a  note  saying,  "I  enclose  stamps  for 
the  rent  of  the  books,  not  counting  for  Sun- 
day, as  I  never  read  fiction  on  that  day." 

Now  do  not  think  from  this  little  history 
that  if  I  were  to  start  a  library  now  I  would 
do  it  in  the  way  that  this  one  was  developed. 
With  my  experience,  I  would  go  at  it  very 
differently.  Instead  of  one  shelf  of  fifteen 
books,  I  would  make  a  representative  show- 
ing with  five  hundred  volumes  at  least,  using 
a  liberal  number  of  the  most  popular  reprints 
with  the  best  of  the  current  fiction.  I  would 
not  issue  the  magazines,  fashion  monthlies, 
or  unabridged  dictionaries.  I  would  not  de- 
liver books  unless  at  the  expense  of  the 
patron  for  messenger. 

^  It  is  open  to  question  whether  more  than 
two-  cents  a  day  can  be  charged  successfully. 
We  ^think  not,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
a  minimum  charge  of  six  cents,  if  established 
at  the  start,  can  be  made  as  well  as  our  four 
cents.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  a 
straight  rental  of  two  cents  a  day  as  against 
any  annual,  monthly  or  weekly  dues,  with 
fines  for  overtime,  is  essential.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  an  agree- 
ment for  daily  rental  and  a  fine,  although  each 
may  seem  to  produce  the  same  result.  A  fine 
implies  punishment  for  wrong1  doing,  and  is 
paid  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  while  an 
agreed  rental  is  an  honest  debt.  One  of  our 
good  patrons  who  had  previously  used  the 
Public  Library,  and  been  fined  once  in  a 
while,  told  us  that  it  always  made  him  angry 
to  pay  it,  while  with  us  he  paid  rent  every 
day  without  the  slightest  regret. 
_  At  first  thought  it  would  seem  as  though  a 
library  in  a  bookstore  would  reduce  the  sale 
of  fiction.  Possibly  so  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
the  people  who  have  been  buying  their  books 
will  rent  twenty  or  forty  times  as  many  as 
they  would  purchase  outright,  and  the  larger 
income  will  come  after  all  from  the  people 
who  would  otherwise  depend  upon  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  unsatisfactory  as  they  usually 
are  for  current  fiction. 

Do  we  lose  any  books?  Yes,  a  few,  but 
that  does  not  worry  us.  The  percentage  of 
losses  to  the  whole  issue  is  very  small,  and 
the  actual  value  of  the  second-hand  books 
very  little  at  the  best. 

A.  H.  SMYTHE,  Columbus,  0. 


SAMUEL     SWETT     GREEN  — AN     AP- 
PRECIATION* 
By  AUSTIN  S.  CARVER 

Reprinted   from  the    Worcester  Magazine. 

"THERE  is  no  city  so  great  or  renowned 
that  it  does  not  wear  its  library  as  the  chief 
jewel  in  its  crown."  This  statement  of  Sena- 
tor Hoar  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Worcester  towards 
their  Free  Public  Library.  They  have  sup- 
ported it  generously,  and  their'  use  of  its 
facilities  has  showed  a  steadily  growing  ap- 
preciation of  its  value.  They  may  well  take 
pride  in  its  history  and  in  what  it  has  ac- 
complished. 

^  The  library  was  founded  in  1859  through 
the  liberal  gifts  in  books  and  money  of  Dr. 
John  Green,  it  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1860,  and  in  the  following  year  occupied  the 
building  erected  for  the  purpose  on  Elm 
street.  From  a  quiet  and  modest  beginning 
it  increased  rapidly  in  size  and  efficiency, 
its  scope  widened,  its  methods  were  constant- 
ly improved,  its  influence  spread  and  deep- 
ened, and  its  reputation  extended,  so  that  it 
was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost 
libraries  in  the  country.  Worcester  has  much 
reason  for  congratulating  herself  on  an  in- 
stitution that  has  been  so  useful  at  home  and 
has  given  her  so  much  renown  abroad. 

The  success  of  the  library  is  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  long  and  notable  service  of 
its  librarian,  Samuel  Swett  Green.  His  con- 
nection with  it  covers  a  period  of  42 
years,  first  as  director  for  four  years,  and 
since  1871  as  its  executive  head.  And  now  ' 
that  he  has  resigned  his  high  office,  it  is 
fitting  to  look  back  at  the  period  just  closed 
and  to  attempt  some  appreciation  of  the 
service  that  has  been  rendered.  For  this  pur- 
pose nothing  more  is  required  than  a  plain 
statement  of  facts.  When  Mr.  Green  took 
charge  of  the  library  in  1871,  it  was  still  in 
its  infancy  and  had  made  little  impression  on 
the  community.  Few  availed  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  In  fact,  people  generally  did 
i;Ot  know  what  use  they  could  make  of  it. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  educate  them 
to  think  of  the  library,  not  merely  as  a 
receptacle  for  books,  or  an  opportunity  for 
students,  but  as  a  place  to  obtain  information 
and  help  in  answering  questions  on  every 
possible  subject.  And  the  next  thing  to  do 
was  to  equip  the  library  to  meet  these  awak- 
ened needs  by  multiplying  books  of  reference, 
by  making  the  reading-room  attractive,  and, 
above  all,  by  a. spirit  of  cordial  and  hospita- 
ble welcome  for  every  inquirer. 

In  these  things  was  struck  the  keynote 
of  the  policy  of  the  new  librarian,  and  there 
is  no  better  evidence  of  his  signal  fitness 

*  Samuel  Swett  Green  was  born  in  Worcester,  Feb. 
20,  1837,  son  of  James  Green,  of  Worcester.  After 
elementary  education  in  yario  is  schools,  Mr.  Green 
entered  the  Worcester  High  School  in  1849,  gradu- 
ating in  1854.  In  1858  he  graduated  from  Harvard 
and  from  the  Divinity  school  in  1864. 
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for  the  position  than  his  clear  perception 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  official  career  of 
what  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  a  free  library 
should  be.  It  was  a  novel  doctrine  then. 
Even  librarians  had  not  awakened  to  the  need 
of  such  a  development,  so  that  when,  in  1876, 
at  the  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
American  Library  Association  was  formed,  Mr. 
Green  read  a  paper  advocating  closer  personal 
relations  with  the  people,  and  describing  the 
practice  that  had  been  followed  here  for  sev- 
eral years  with  great  success,  his  communi- 
cation made  a  profound  impression.  It  was 
received  with  as  much  surprise  as  approba- 
tion. Its  recommendations  were  discussed  in 
leading  newspapers,  and  almost  at  once  the 
methods  that  had  been  first  put  in  operation 
here  attracted  attention  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  New  York  World  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  all  public  librarians  and  their 
assistants  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
on  the  contents  of  this  address.  The  plan 
thus  outlined  has  been  followed  to  the  present 
time,  with  the  result  that  the  reference  de- 
partment increased  during  the  first  five  years 
more  than  three-fold,  and  has  been  resorted 
to  more  and  more  by  every  class  of  inquirers, 
so  that  now  over  80,000  volumes  a  year  are 
given  out  for  consultation  alone. 

In  another  important  direction  Mr.  Green's 
administration  led  the  way  for  the  libraries 
of  the  country.  He  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lish close  and  helpful  relations  between  the 
library  and  the  public  schools.  The  feasibility 
of  this  kind  of  work  was  questioned  for  a 
time,  but  it  was  demonstrated  here  not  only 
that  it  could  be  done,  but  that  it  was  a  means 
of  great  benefit  both  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
It  was  evident  at  once  that  studies,  especially 
in  history  and  literature,  were  made  more 
vivid  and  real  through  access  to  a  larger 
range  of  books  and  illustrations.  It  was  but 
another  step  in  this  direction  to  place  in  the 
schoolrooms  themselves  small  collections  of 
books,  to  guide  children  in  their  reading  as 
well  as  to  aid  them  in  their  studies.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  so  complete  that  now 
the  ideas  which  were  enunciated  and  prac- 
ticed here  are  accepted  principles  of  library 
economy  everywhere,  in  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  effort  to  encourage  popular  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  art,  the  library  has  taken  a 
leading  part.  In  connection  with  the  Art 
Society,  of  which  Mr.  Green  was  at  one  time 
president,  and  in  which  he  has  always  been 
interested,  it  has  held  many  exhibitions  of 
great  educational  value.  It  has  also  given 
frequent  exhibitions  from  its  own  splendid 
treasures.  In  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the 
librarian  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
the  things  of  art,  the  library  has  made  a  fine 
collection  of  over  four  thousand  of  the 
best  photographs  of  the  masterpieces  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  which  are  used  freely  for 
the  instruction  and  enjoyment  of  old  and 
young. 

In  his  efforts  to  make  the  library  serve  the 
greatest  possible  number,  Mr.  Green  has  not 


overlooked  the  needs  of  the  special  student. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  a 
system  of  inter-library  loans,  which  is  now  in 
general  use  in  this  country.  By  this  arrange- 
ment a  person  engaged  in  making  special  in- 
vestigation has  the  resources  of  the  libraries 
of  the  country  placed  at  his  hand. 

This  is  a  record  of  notable  achievement, 
especially  when  viewed  as  marking  the  devel- 
opment of  the  public  library  from  a  semi- 
private  collection  of  books  to  a  vast  central 
educational  institution  deserving  the  appella- 
tion of  "The  People's  University."  And  in 
this  remarkable  progress  in  which  Worcester 
always  had  a  place  among  the  leaders,  there 
were  no  violent  changes.  It  was  the  natural 
evolution  of  one  governing  idea.  Mr.  Green 
recognized  at  the  beginning  that  "the  test 
of  the  success  of  a  library  is  its  usefulness." 
The  simple  desire  to  make  the  library  useful 
in  the  highest  degree  to  all  the  people  was 
the  spring  of  his  plans  and  efforts,  and  the 
guide  of  his  enthusiasm.  It  was  this  that 
prepared  the  way  for  every  new  venture, 
and  made  the  step,  however  bold,  a  safe  one 
for  others  to  follow. 

He  was  ever  an  ardent  advocate  of  his 
methods,  both  by  voice  and  pen.  Papers  and 
reports  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  library  administration  are  to  be 
found  in  professional  publications,  and  have 
been  printed  in  separate  pamphlets,  or  in 
volumes  which  he  has  edited.  His  influence 
has  spread  far,  and  even  m  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Denmark  the  work  done  in 
Worcester  has  been  studied  as  an  example 
to  be  followed. 

The  high  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the 
profession  is  indicated  by  the  honorary  posi- 
tions he  has  occupied.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  twice  vice-president  and 
once  president,  and  its  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Congress  in  London.  He  is,  also,  a 
life  fellow  of  the  association,  was  for  several 
years  chairman  of  its  finance  committee,  and 
the  first  president  of  its  council  as  at  present 
formed. 

He  is  an  original  fellow  of  the  Library  Insti- 
tute. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  since 
its  appointment  by  the  Governor,  and  has  done 
excellent  service  in  that  capacity,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  town  in  the  state  that  has  not 
a  library.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Overseers  of  Har- 
vard University  to  make  an  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  University  library,  and  occupied 
a  similar  position  for  one  year  at  Boston 
Public  Library.  He  delivered  annual  courses 
of  lectures  on  "Public  libraries  as  popular 
educational  institutions"  to  the  students  of 
Library  economy  at  Columbia  College,  and, 
also  lectured  at  the  Library  School  in  Albany. 
He  was,  also,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Club  and  its  first  vice- 
president.  Besides  being  a  life  member  of 
this  club,  he  is,  also,  a  member  of  several 
olher  lihrarv  organizations. 
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At  the  meetings  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Librarians  in  London,  1877,  which, 
as  stated  above,  he  attended  as  a  delegate 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  council  of  that  body.  The 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  formed  at  that  International  Congress 
and  Mr.  Green  was  soon  after  made  an 
honorary  member  of  that  association.  At  the 
International  Congress  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893  Mr.  Green  presided  for  a  day  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Congress  and  on  another  day 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Chicago  University.  At  the 
International  Congress  of  Librarians  held  in 
London  in  1897  Mr.  Green  was  vice-president. 

Besides  this  professional  activity  Mr.  Green 
has  been  an  honored  member  of  various  his- 
torical and  other  organizations,  like  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  council  since  1883, 
the  American  Historical  Association,  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society, 
the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  and 
lias  contributed  to  their  proceedings  histori- 
cal and  biographical  sketches  of  importance, 
some  of  which  have  had  separate  publication 
and  have  been  mentioned  in  a  complimentary 
manner  by  historians.  He  has,  also,  for  many 
years  been  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  School  for  Classical 
Studies  at  Rome.  He  is  a  member,  too,  of 
several  patriotic  societies,  among  them  the 
Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  the  Old 
Planters'  Society  and  the  Descendants  of  Co- 
lonial Governors.  He  is  further  a  member  of 
several  social  organizations,  as  the  Worcester 
Club,  and  the  St.  Wulstan  Society,  Worcester, 
and  the  University  Club,  Boston,  and  has 
found  time  for  an  active  participation  in 
affairs  of  general  interest,  as  treasurer  of  the 
Natural  History  Society,  treasurer  of  the 
Public  School  Art  League,  president  of  the 
High  School  Association,  trustee  of  Leicester 
Academy.  This  list,  which  might  be  greatly 
•extended,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  his  associates  and  fellow 
citizens. 

But  it  is  by  his  work  as  librarian  that  he 
will  be  best  remembered.  By  birth  and  edu- 
cation, by  local  and  family  traditions,  by 
ample  culture  enriched  by  travel,  he  had  pe- 
culiar fitness  for  the  high  position  to  which 
he  was  called  38  years  ago,  and  which  he 
has  filled  with  so  much  distinction  By  na- 
ture and  habit  a  student,  he  met  the  problems 
he  had  to  face  with  keen  insight,  and  showed 
a  rare  executive  capacity  in  their  solution. 
Earnest  and  indefatigable  in  carrying  out  his 
own  methods,  he  had  always  a  quick  and 
generous  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the 
work  of  other  men.  He  bent  all  his  ability 
and  energy  to  the  one  end  of  making  the  li- 
brary a  power  in  the  community,  and  success 
has  crowned  his  life-long  endeavor. 

What  the  Worcester  Free  Public  Library 
is  to-day  is  due  in  part  to  the  generous  finan- 


cial support  of  the  city,  to  the  care  and  in- 
telligence of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  the 
loyal  corps  of  assistants  inspired  by  the  ideals 
of  their  chief,  but  most  of  all  to  the  librarian 
himself  for  the  wisdom,  energy,  tact,  patience, 
versatility,  geniality  and  sympathy  which  he 
has  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Green  is  fortunate  in  that  his  long 
seivice  has  enabled  him  to  bring  his  plans 
to  successful  completion.  Coming  to  the  po- 
sition while  yet  a  young  man,  he  has  given 
his  whole  life  to  this  noble  public  service. 
He  has  realized  what  President  Eliot  called 
the  secret  of  the  happy  life  — "the  most  satis- 
factory thing  in  all  this  earthly  life  is  to  be 
able  to  serve  our  fellow  beings."  This  solid 
foundation  for  contentment  surely  is  his.  He 
has  found  joy  in  his  work,  and  perpetual 
youth  in  his  relation  with  young  people.  He 
has  himself  said:  "There  are  few  pleasures 
comparable  to  that  of  associating  continually 
with_  curious  and  vigorous  young  minds,  and 
of  aiding  them  to  realize  their  ideals." 

In  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  he  has 
helped,  as  well  as  in  the  visible  institution 
he  has  directed  and  stamped  with  his  own 
genius,  he  has  left  a  memorial  with  which 
he  may  well  be  content.  And  as  he  retires 
from  the  exacting  detail  of  official  duty,  to 
enjoy  the  "still  air  of  delightful  studies," 
which  have  been  the  solace  of  all  his  years, 
he  bears  with  him  the  thanks,  the  good 
wishes,  and  the  high  regard  of  the  whole 
community. 

Serus  in  caelum  redeat. 


(Reprinted  from  The  Dial,  May  16) 
To   the  Editor  of  The  Dial. 

IT  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  passage 
of  a  new  copyright  act  by  the  last  Congress 
would  end  copyright  discussion  for  a  time. 
It  would  please  those  who  have  opposed 
the  contentions  of  the  American  Publishers' 
Copyright  League  if  the  matter  could  have 
rested  at  least  until  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  cannot  allow,  however,  the  glaring 
misstatements  contained  in  Mr.  George  Ha- 
ven Putnam's  letter  in  your  issue  of  April 
i6th  to  go  unchallenged,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  truth. 

All  of  the  arguments  which  he  advances 
were  ably  presented  to  the  committees  on 
patents,  both  by  Mr.  Putnam  and  the  legal 
advisers  associated  with  him.  The  commit- 
tees, who  gave  four  years  to  the  study  of  the 
subject,  and  made  the  fullest  examination, 
recommended  the  new  bill  unanimously;  it 
is  evident  that  these  gentlemen  were  hot 
favorably  impressed  with  the  justice  of  the 
arguments  against  importation  for  use  and 
not  for  sale. 

Mr.  Putnam's  arguments  are,  if  we  under- 
stand them,  as  follows: 
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1.  Importation    of    copyrighted    books    is 
forbidden    in    England,    but    allowed    in    the 
United  States  by  the  new  law.     The  truth 
is  that  non-British  editions  of  books  origi- 
nating in  England  are  forbidden  importation 
if  imported  for  sale  and  copyrighted  in  Eng- 
land.   Precisely  the  same  applies  in  the  new 
law.    Foreign  editions  of  books  by  an  Amer- 
ican   author    are    forbidden    importation    by 
individuals.     Foreign  editions  of  books  by  an 
English  author  are  not  forbidden  importation 
into  the  United   States,   when  imported   for 
use  and  not  for  sale.     Foreign   (American; 
editions  of  books  by  an  American  author  are 
not  forbidden  importation  into  England.   The 
conditions   are   absolutely  the   same,   except 
that  libraries  are  allowed  unrestricted  impor- 
tation of  single  copies  of  any  book  in  the 
new  United  States  law. 

2.  The   privilege   of  importation   of  copy- 
righted  books    for   individual    use   was    "in- 
terpolated  into   the   act  of   1891    during  the 
last  hours  of  the   session."     This  is  simply 
an   absolutely   false   statement.     The   matter 
was  debated  in  the  Senate  on  several  occa- 
sions.   Anyone  desiring  to  read  the  speeches 
in   favor   of  this  provision   should   examine 
Vol.    22    of    the    Congressional   Record,    be- 
ginning on  February  9,  1891.     They  will  find 
speeches  by  Senator  Frye,  Senator  Sherman, 
and  others  on  this  very  matter. 

3.  Mr.    Putnam  cites  the   Cambridge  His- 
tory   of    English   literature   as    showing   the 
injustice  of  the  law  io  the  American   pub- 
lisher.   Let  us  look  at  the  facts.    This  work 
sells,  in  the  American  edition,  to  the  Amer- 
ican  private   student,   for  $2.50  per  volume. 
The  English  edition  sells  to  the  English  stu- 
dent for  seven  shillings  and  sixpence,  which 
at  the  usual  rate  of  exchange  means  $1.82. 
To  import  a  copy  of  the  work,  through  an 
importer  in  New  York  City,  will  cost  about 
$2.30.     It   could    not   be   imported    for   this 
price    through    some    of   the    houses    which 
charge  such  rates  for  importation  as  would 
be  charged  "if  imported  through  the  Ameri- 
can   copyright   proprietor."     It   can   be   im- 
ported, for  a  library,  for  about  two  dollars, 
not  as  Mr.  Putnam  says,  for  more  than  the 
American    edition    costs,    "equally    attractive 
in  form."     From  many  years'  experience,  we 
can  confidently  say  that  many  of  our  English 
purchases  cost  us  over  twenty  per  cent,  less 
than  the  best  American  price,  and,  as  it  often 
has  been  six  months  before  an  American  edi- 
tion is  published,  we  can  wear  out  a  copy  of 
the  book  before  the  American  publisher  de- 
cides it  is  a  commercial  success  to  publish  it. 
The  English  editions  are  often  better. 

4.  Mr.  Putnam  wants  us  to  import  "under 
the  permission   of  the   owner   of  the  copy- 
right."   This  was  the  "joker"  on  which  the 
publishers   chiefly  relied  to  establish  a  con- 
trol of  prices.     Suppose  the  "owner  of  the 
copyright"  asked  a  price  equal  to  one  dollar 
for    every    shilling    that    the    book    cost    in 
England.    Why  shouldn't  he?    Where  would 
the  American  student  be  then?     Just  where 


the  publishers  of  books  have  been  trying  to 
put  him,  entirely  at  their  mercy. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  American 
Publishers'  Association  has  been  trying  to 
increase  th^  price  of  books  to  "all  the  traffic 
will  stand"  for  a  long  time.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fear  they  would  be  prosecuted 
for  infringement  of  the  Sherman  law,  they 
would  have  kept  up  their  open  agreement  to 
control  book  prices,  instead  of  as  at  present 
doing  it  under  the  cover  of  "advice  to  the 
members."  Frightened  by  a  decision  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  "retail  drug"  cases,  they  pre- 
tended to  abrogate  their  agreement  in  Janu- 
ary, 1907.  They  have  tried  to  establish  their 
monopoly  by  suits  at  law  by  an  attempt  to 
have  monopoly  clauses  inserted  in  the  copy- 
right bill,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  their  printers 
asked  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  do  away  with  free  importation,  and  raise 
the  duty  from  25  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent. 
They  failed  in  the  courts,  they  failed  in  the 
copyright  bill,  and  they  will  fail  in  the  tariff 
bill. 

Mr.  Putnam  alleges  that  "the  librarians 
who  have  standing  arrangements  with  pur- 
chasing agents  in  London,  find  it  an  incon- 
venience to  instruct  these  agents  to  except 
from  their  shipments  books  which  are  being 
produced  in  Copyright  American  editions." 
This  statement  is  so  remarkable  and  so  con- 
trary to  what  we  know  fiom  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  practice  of  libraries  that  Mr. 
Putnam  ought  to  give  the  basis  of  this  state- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  any  credence  for  it. 

One  more  point.  The  English  author  gets 
less  royalty  for  a  copy  of  his  book  sold  in 
America  than  for  a  copy  sold  in  England.  The 
usual  royalty  for  the  colonies  and  America 
is  one-half  that  for  Great  Britain,  just  as 
the  royalty  for  an  American  author  for  copies 
sold  in  England  is  usually  one-half  that  for 
copies  sold  in  America.  The  object  of  a  copy- 
right bill,  we  have  supposed,  was  to  secure  re- 
numeration  to  the  author.  Mr.  Putnam's 
prohibition  of  importation  would  result  in 
less  royalty  to  the  man  who  wrote  the  book, 
and  a  higher  price  to  the  man  who  wants  to 
read  the  book.  It  would  result  in  the  im- 
poverishment of  both  for  the  benefit  of  an 
American  publisher.  It  would  prevent,  in- 
stead of  assisting,  the  free  spread  of  printed 
thought. 

No  foreign  nation  has  a  law  which  for- 
bids the  importation  of  books  for  use  and 
not  for  sale.  A  lengthy  compilation  by  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  establishes  this  fact, 
and  all  the  great  legal  authorities  on  copy- 
right announce  this  privilege  of  importation 
as  existing.  In  Canada,  such  importation  is 
compulsory  on  the  copyright  proprietor. 
These  facts  should  be  known,  and  should  not 
be  misrepresented. 

BERNARD  C.  STEINER,  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library,  President  Library  Copyright 
League. 
W.  P.  CUTTER,  Forbes  Library,  Secretary. 

MAY  i,  1909. 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 

QUOTING  section  6  of  the  A.  L.  A.  constitu- 
tion: 

"The  board  shall  nominate  and  the  Insti- 
tute elect  by  ballot,  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
a  president  as  the  representative  head  of  both 
Institute  and  board." 

Agreeably  thereto  the  Institute  Board  nom- 
inates Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  New  York 
City,  for  election  as  president. 

The  death  of  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  March 
29th,  caused  a  vacancy  on  the  board.  To  fill 
that  vacancy,  for  the  remainder  of  a  term 
ending  with  1911,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Utley,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  is  nominated. 

Each  Fellcw  is  requested  to  send  to  the 
secretary,  at  earliest  convenience,  his  or  her 
confidential  vote  upon  said  nominations. 

Section  9  of  the  constitution  requiring  at 
least  two  meetings  of  the  Institute  annually, 
the  board  calls  one  to  be  held  at  Bretton 
Woods  (White  Mountains),  New  Hamp- 
shire, Saturday,  June  26th  next,  at  5  p.m. 
HENRY  J.  CARR,  Secretary. 


Bmerican 


association 


CONFERENCE   NOTES 

Program.  First  general  session :  An  ad- 
dress by  Governor  'Quimby  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. President's  response  and  annual  ad- 
dress, Co-ordination  or  method  in  co-opera- 
tion. 

Second  general  session :  Topic,  Library  co- 
ordination. Papers  on  Storage  for  libraries, 
with  branches,  F.  P.  Hill ;  Reservoir  libra- 
ries, N.  D.  C.  Hodges ;  County  libraries,  J.  L. 
Gillis;  The  bookwagon,  Mary  L.  Titcomb ; 
Clearing  houses,  H.  W.  Wilson ;  Inter-library 
cards,  John  Davidson. 

Third  general  session :  Topic,  The  school 
and  the  libran'.  Addresses  are  arranged  for 
from  Supt.  J.  E.  Banta  on  "The  school's  point 
of  view,"  and  from  J.  C.  Dana ;  others  will 
be  announced  later. 

Chalmers  Hadley  will  present  a  paper,  "The 
trend  of  library  commission  work,"  on  behalf 
of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions. 

Fifth  general  session :  Illustrated  paper  — 
The  paper  and  binding  of  lending  library 
books  —  Cedric  Olivers  ;  Criteria  for  selec- 
tion of  technical  literature,  E.  F.  Stevens ; 
Recent  books  for  boys :  a  symposium,  con- 
ducted by  A.  E.  Bostwick.  Full  program  to 
be  supplied. 

Ample  time  has  been  allowed  for  discussion 
of  all  papers  presented  at  the  general  sessions. 

The  official  program,  including  those  of 
the  sections  and  affiliated  societies,  will  be 
printed  June  10.  Those  not  receiving  it  in 
advance  will  find  copies  at  the  conference. 

New  Hampshire  Library  Association  will 


hold  its  regular  annual  meeting  at  Bretton 
Woods  on  Friday,  July  2.  Illustrious  library 
sons  of  the  Granite  state,  now  living  outside 
its  borders,  will  provide  the  program. 

Library  training.  A  round  table  for  which 
the  program  has  been  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee on  library  training  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  30.  Mr.  H.  E.  Legler  is 
to  preside. 

Legislative  reference  work.  This  topic  is 
the  sole  one  at  a  joint  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Libraries  and  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries.  The 
College  and  Reference  Section  will  also  dis- 
cuss a  paper  on  Municipal  legislative  refer- 
ence work,  by  Samuel  H.  Ranck. 

Government  documents  are  also  in  favor 
as  a  topic  for  two  programs.  The  committee 
on  public  documents  announces  a  Round 
Table  similar  to  those  held  at  Asheville  and 
Minnetonka,  and  Thomas  L.  Montgomery  will 
lead  the  discussion  on  another  phase  of  the 
subject  before  the  state  librarians.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Post,  U.  S.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, is  on  both  programs. 

Post-conference  trip.  The  "Mountain  and 
Shore"  post-conference  outing  will  be  in 
two  chapters.  The  "Mountain"  coaching  party, 
limited  to  77  persons  in  seven  six-horse 
coaches,  will  spend  four  days  in  compassing 
the  presidential  range.  Each  coach  party  of 
II  will  be  the  same  for  entire  trip,  but  occu- 
pants of  front  seats  change  each  half  day 

The  "Shore"  chapter  comprises  three  days 
at  Sparhawk  Hall,  Ogunquit,  Maine.  A  total 
of  $30  pays  all  expenses  for  both  parts,  $25 
and  $14,  respectively.  All  registration  and 
correspondence  for  the  post-conference  should 
be  sent  to  F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  street, 
Boston.  Full  particulars  and  exact  itinerary 
are  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  for  May. 

Golf.  Unusual  facilities  for  golf  are  almost 
instantly  available  at  Bretton  Woods,  and  the 
management  of  the  Mt.  Washington  hopes 
they  will  be  largely  used. 

Sunday  train.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road will  run  a  special  train  from  Woodsville 
(Wells  River)  to  Bretton  Woods  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  June  27,  leaving  after  arrival  at 
Woodsville  of  the  regular  Sunday  trains  from 
Boston,  Montreal  and  the  west. 

Hotel  rates  and  rooms.  The  following  ac- 
commodations are  still  available: 

One  in  a  room  without  bath,  $4  per  day. 

One  in  a  room  with  bath,  $6  per  day. 

Two  or  more  in  a  room  without  bath,  each 
$3  per  day. 

The  rate  for  bath  for  two  or  more  per- 
sons is  $2  per  day  additional,  whether  it  is 
attached  to  one  room,  two  rooms  or  a  suite. 

(Thus  two  rooms  with  bath  between,  occu- 
pied by  four  ladies  or  four  gentlemen,  will 
cost  each  person  $3.50  per  day.  One  room 
with  bath  occupied  by  two  will  cost  each  per- 
son $4  per  day.) 
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All  advance  reservation  for  rooms  should 
be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Those  reserv- 
ing before  June  10  will  get  specific  assign- 
ments, giving  room  numbers  and  terms  with 
printed  baggage  tags,  before  June  20.  Those 
reserving  after  June  TO  will  find  assignments 
waiting  for  them  at  Bretton  Woods. 

Baggage.  All  baggage  should  be  marked 
with  owner's  name  (room  no.  if  known), 
followed  by  American  Library  Association, 
Mt.  Washington  Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.H. 

The  hotel  will  carry  trunks  to  and  from 
station  at  25  cents  for  the  round  trip,  to  be 
charged  in  bill  and  not  paid  to  drivers. 

Passengers  accompanied  by  hand-baggage 
will  be  carried  on  hotel  'bus  at  same  rate. 

COLLEGE  AND  REFERENCE  SECTION 

Program  for  the  Bretton  Woods  confer- 
ence. William  W.  Bishop,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, chairman  ;  Elisa  M.  Willard,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  secretary. 

First  session 

I.  The  relations  between  branch  libraries  and 

the  central  collection  in  reference  work: 

1.  Sketch  of  the  history  of  branch  libra- 

ries in  the  United  States.  (N.  D.  C. 
Hodges,  librarian,  Cincinnati  Pub- 
lic Library.) 

2.  Limitations     of    reference     work    in 

brarch  libraries.  (Miss  C.  E.  Wal- 
lace, Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) 

3.  Practical   experience   in   meeting   this 

problem  in  — 

(a)  The    Boston     Public     Library. 

(Horace     S.     Wadlin,    libra- 
rian.) 

(b)  The  New  York  Public  Library. 

(H.  M.  Lydenberg,  reference 
librarian.) 

(c)  The   Brooklyn    Public   Library. 

(Walter  B.  Briggs,  reference 
librarian.) 

(d)  The  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

(Herbert     Hirshberg,     refer- 
ence librarian.) 

II.  Municipal   legislative  reference  libraries : 

Should  they  be  organized  under  the 
public  library  of  the  city?  (S.  H. 
Ranck,  librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Public  Library.) 

Second  session 

Problems  arising  from  the  size  of  great 
collections  will  form  the  basis  for  discussion 
in  the  several  papers. 

1.  The  use  of  the  telautograph  at  Yale  Uni- 

versity.    (J.  C.  Schwab,  librarian.) 

2.  Problems   arising   from    the   size   of   card 

catalogs.     (C.  W.  Andrews,  John  Crerar 
Library.) 

3.  Principles  governing  the  selection  of  a  ref- 

erence collection  in  — 


(a)  A    great   university  library.      (Wil- 

lard Austen,  librarian  Cornell  Uni- 
versity.) 

(b)  A    great   public   library.      (William 

Dawson  Johnston,  assistant  libra- 
rian, Brooklyn  Public  Library.) 
4.  A   central   storage   and   lending   collection 

for    university    libraries.       (William    C. 

Lane,  librarian,  Harvard  University.) 

COMMITTEE   ON   LIBRARY    TRAINING 

Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Library  Training,  would  be 
glad  if  the  library  schools,  summer  schools 
included,  would  send  her  their  latest  circulars 
at.  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mittee may  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  in  June. 

TRAVEL    ANNOUNCEMENTS    FOR    CONFERENCE 
PARTY. 

A  rate  of  one  fare  and  three-fifths  for 
round  trip  has  been  granted  on  certificate 
plan  from  points  east  of  and  including  Chica- 
go and  St.  Louis,  and  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  Rivers,  including  eastern  Canada. 
Tickets  sold  from  June  23-28  and  good  return- 
ing from  Bretton  Woods  up  to  and  including 
July  12.  Those  taking  advantage  of  this 
special  rate  should  go  to  station  half  an  hour 
at  least  before  train  time,  and  purchase  a 
ticket  one  way,  taking  a  certificate,  which, 
having  been  signed  by  the  secretary  at  the 
meeting,  will  entitle  holder  to  purchase  a 
return  ticket  over  the  same  route  for  three- 
fifths  regular  fare.  No  stop-over  returning 
is  allowed  on  these  tickets. 

The  excursion  rate  from  Chicago  to 
Fabyans  (Bretton  Woods)  via  Canada  is 
$25.95  (over  $5  cheaper  than  the  special 
A.  L.  A.  rate),  and  this  should  be  used  by 
all  attending  from  Chicago  and  points  west 
thereof.  These  tickets  are  good  returning 
thirty  days  from  date  of  sale,  and  stop-over 
on  return  trip  is  permitted  at  all  points  in 
Canada,  and  at  Detroit.  This  special  ex- 
cursion rate  of  $25.95  will  be  good  also  from 
Detroit  on  tickets  bought  at  the  Wabash 
City  ticket  office,  Detroit. 

There  are  no  through  Pullman  sleepers 
from  the  west  to  Bretton  Woods,  except  on 
special  A.  L.  A.  train  (see  below,  under 
Middle  Western  Party  and  St.  Louis  Party). 

From  New  York  City  no  through  trains 
run  to  Bretton  Woods  until  Monday,  June 
28,  but  should  enough  people  apply,  a  Pull- 
man sleeper  will  be  arranged  for  Friday 
evening,  June  25.  There  are  no  Sunday 
trains.  (See  below,  under  New  York  Party.) 

From  Boston  there  are  no  through  trains 
until  June  28.  (See  below,  under  Boston 
Party.) 

Those  intending  to  take  post-conference 
trip  should  see  that  all  excursion  tickets  pur- 
chased allow  of  return  via  Intervale,  N.  H. 
(Maine  Central  R.R.),  and  thence  Boston  & 
Maine  R.R.  to  Boston. 
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Rates   to  Bretton   Woods    (or  Fabyans}. 


(FROM 

Regular 
one-way  fare 

CXfl 

'fi.g 

*•*  « 

*°  b 
c  3 
a  u 

I* 

Round  trip 
if  certificate 
plan,  includ- 
ing visd 

BOSTON,  via  Intervale  

$6   H7 

One  way  special  party  ticket, 
$13.50. 
NEW  YORK,  via  Connecticut  River 

7  08 

via  Boston,  all  rail  

8  60 

Double 

via  Sound  boats  

oneway 
Double 

via    Metropolitan    S.    S.    Co. 
(Steamers  Harvard  and  Yale). 
PHILADELPHIA,   via    New    York 
City,  all  rail  

7-95 
10.23 

oneway 
Double 
oneway 

a  None 
16.62 

via  Boston,  all  rail.  ..          .... 

10  85 

via  Boston,  Colonial  or  Federal 
Express  

18  81 

via  Sound  boats  

9.85 

via  Metropolitan  Line  boat  

9.85 

19.20 

a  None 

via  Boston,  all  rail  

via  Boston,  Colonial  or  Federal 
Express  

via  Sound  boats  .   i  

via  Metropolitan  Line  boat.  .  .  . 
CHICAGO,  via  Canada  

13-25 

*25.2O 

a  None 

TORONTO  

CLEVELAND  

25  8t 

DETROIT  .   .. 

Ticket*  purchased  at  Wabash 
City   ticket   office,  Detroit, 
round  trip,  t$25-95. 
ST.  Louis,  ria  Detroit  and  Canada 

26.57 

t33  7° 

42.76 

*  Good  all  summer,  t  Good  returning  30  days  from 
date  of  sale.  <z  Metropolitan  line  does  not  grant  if  cer- 
tificate rate. 

In  order  to  accommodate  those  who  wish 
to  travel  together,  special  parties  will  be 
made  up  from  (i)  Boston,  (2)  New  York, 
(3)  Middle  West,  and  (4)  St.  Louis,  in 
charge  of  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Travel 
Committee,  and  notification  of  intention  to 
join  any  of  these  parties  must  be  sent  to  the 
person  in  charge  before  June  20,  that  proper 
equipment  may  be  provided.  Special  baggage 
tags  will  be  provided. 

Boston  Party.  —  Notify  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Faxon,  83  Francis  street,  Fenway,  Boston. 

Special  coaches  (or  special  train,  if  100  go) 
and  parlor  cars  if  desired,  will  be  attached  to 
train  leaving  Boston,  Monday,  June  28,  at 
9.25  A.M.  over  the  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  and 
Maine  Central  R.R.  -via  Intervale,  due  to 
arrive  at  Bretton  Woods  at  3.46  P.M  This 
train  passes  through  Lynn,  Salem  and  New- 
buryport,  Mass. ;  Portsmouth  and  Rochester, 
N.  H.,  where  members  may  join  the  party. 
This  route  has  been  selected  as  giving  the 
most  scenic  part  of  the  mountain  region, 
and  those  who  have  never  been  through  the 
White  Mountains  or  Crawford  Notch  will 
thoroughly  enjoy  this  mountain  ride. 

Those  from  Boston  or  within  50  miles 
thereof,  who  desire  to  take  the  post-confer- 
ence trip,  or  return  a  different  way,  or  stop 
over  returning,  will  find  it  cheaper  to  travel 


from  Boston  to  Bretton  Woods  on  the  special 
party  ticket  held  by  Mr.  Faxon,  and  the 
amount  to  cover  this  ($3.50)  should  be  sent 
him  not  later  than  June  20.  Those  holding 
tickets  via  Boston  and  wishing  to  join  this 
party  should  see  that  their  tickets  read 
Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  via  Intervale,  N.  H. 
Those  who  wish  to  return  direct  before  July 
12  should  buy  regular  and  way  tickets,  and 
ask  for  certificates.  This  special  party  will 
comprise  (a)  those  who  send  Mr.  Faxon 
$3.50  for  special  party  ticket;  (b)  those 
from  more  distant  points  who  have  excursion 
tickets  via  Boston  and  Intervale,  N.  H. ;  (c) 
those  who  have  certificate  plan  tickets.  All 
must  notify  Mr.  Faxon,  that  sufficient  cars 
may  be  provided. 

Parlor  car  seats,  $i,  will  be  reserved  on 
receipt  of  the  amount  by  Mr.  Faxon,  but  com- 
fortable coaches  will  be  provided  and  this 
expense  can  be  saved. 

Note :  —  Should  a  sufficient  number  desire 
to  go  to  Bretton  Woods  on  Saturday,  June 

26,  a  special  coach  will  be  provided,  leaving 
Boston  at  8.45  A.M.,  due  at  Bretton  Woods 
at  4.50  P.M.,  giving  two  hours  stop-over  at 
Intervale,  N.  H. 

New  York  Party.  —  Mr.  F.  W.  Jenkins, 
member  of  A.  L.  A.  Travel  Committee,  153 
Fifth  avenue,  New  York  City,  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

Special  parlor  cars  (no  coaches)  will  leave 
New  York,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R.,  via 
Springfield  and  Connecticut  River  Line,  Mon- 
day, June  28,  at  9.50  A.M.,  due  to  arrive  at 
Bretton  Woods  at  7.45  P.M.  (Do  not  reckon 
on  baggage  arriving  until  Tuesday  night.) 
Send  Mr.  Jenkins  $2  to  cover  parlor  car 
seat  before  June  20.  There  is  no  regular 
service  from  New  York  until  June  28,  but 
should  sufficient  numbers  apply,  a  special 
Pullman  sleeper  will  leave  New  York,  Grand 
Central  Station,  Friday  evening,  June  25, 
arriving  at  Bretton  Woods  Saturday  fore- 
noon. Apply  to  Mr.  Jenkins  at  once  for  this. 

Those  desiring  to  take  the  post-conference 
trip  will  save  money  to  go  via  Boston  and 
Intervale,  N.  H.,  and  buy  regular  excursion 
tickets,  not  special  certificate  plan  tickets. 
This  applies  to  New  York  City,  and  south 
to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  west  to  Pittsburgh. 
Notify  Mr.  F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  street, 
Fenway,  Boston,  if  you  desire  to  join  Boston 
party. 

Those  wishing  a  pleasant  excursion  from 
New  York  via  Hudson  River  and  Lake 
George,  can  leave  New  York  from  Pier  No. 
32,  North  River  (foot  of  Canal  street)  at 
6  P.M.,  Saturday,  June  26,  by  People's  Line 
steamer,  arriving  at  Albany,  Sunday,  June 

27,  at  6  A.M.     Leaving  Albany  at  7.15  A.M. 
over   Delaware   &   Hudson   R.R. ;    arrive   at 
Lake    George    9.40    A.M.    for    steamer    trip 
through   the   lake   to    Baldwin,   and   through 
Lake  Champlain,  arriving  at  Burlington,  Vt, 
at  5  P.M.     (Spend  night  at  Van  Ness  house.) 
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Monday,  June  28,  leave  Burlington  at  10.40 
A.M.,  and  reach  Bretton  Woods  4.  22  P.M. 
Rate  for  this  trip,  $10.85.  Staterooms,  meals, 
hotel  and  parlor  cars,  extra.  Mr.  George  E. 
Marsters,  ticket  agent  people's  Line,  31  West 
3Oth  street,  New  York,  will  make  all  arrange- 
ments, including  stateroom  reservations;  for 
any  who  desire  this  excursion.  Certificate 
plan  tickets  do  not  apply  this  way. 

Middle  West  Party.  —  Mr.  C.  H.  Brown, 
member  A.  L.  A.  Travel  Committee,  care 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  in  charge. 

Itinerary:  Leave  Chicago,  Wabash  R.R., 
ii  P.M.,  Saturday,  June  26.  Leave  Detroit, 
Canadian  Pacific  R.R.,  8  A.M.  (or  12.30  noon), 
Sunday,  June  27;  arrive  Toronto,  4  P.M.  (or 
9.15  P.M.),  Sunday,  June  27;  arrive  Montreal, 
7.30  A.M.,  Monday,  June  28;  leave  Montreal, 
Canadian  Pacific  R.R.,  9  A.M.,  Monday,  June 
28;  arrive  Fabyans  (Bretton  Woods),  Maine 
Central  R.R.,  4.50  P.M.,  Monday,  June  28. 

Those  who  wish  to  stop  over  for  four  hours 
in  Detroit  can  leave  Detroit  at  12.30,  Sunday 
noon,  reaching  Toronto,  9.15  P.M.,  in  time 
to  leave  at  10  P.M.  with  the  main  party. 

Pullmans  will  run  through  from  Chicago 
and  Toronto  to  Fabyans  on  A.  L.  A.  special 
train.  On  other  trains  a  change  of  Pullman, 
but  not  of  station,  will  be  required  at  Mon- 
treal. 

Excursion  tickets  from  Chicago  to  Faby- 
ans (Bretton  Woods)  good  thirty  days  from 
date  of  sale,  $25.95.  These  tickets  are  good 
for  stop-over,  returning  at  Detroit  and  all 
points  in  Canada.  A  thirty-day  ticket  from 
Detroit  will  be  sold  for  this  occasion  only, 
and  must  be  bought  at  the  Wabash  City 
ticket  office,  Detroit.  Those  who  reach 
Detroit  Sunday  morning  can  procure  the 
round  trip  tickets  on  the  train  of  Mr.  Brown, 
if  he  is  notified  ahead. 

The  fare  from  Chicago  to  Boston  via 
Fabyans  and  return  is  $30.65.  Stop-overs  at 
Fabyans  are  not  allowed  on  these  tickets. 
Those  who  wish  to  go  to  Boston  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  fare  from  Fabyans  to 
Boston  ($3.95)  in  addition  to  their  Boston 
ticket  ($30.65). 

Pullman  fares  on  special  train :  Chicago 
to  Fabyans,  $5.50;  Detroit  to  Fabyans,  $4.50; 
Toronto  to  Fabyans.  $3.  A  deposit  of  the 
Pullman  fare  should  be  made  by  June  20, 
with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Brown,  The  John  Crerar 
Library,  Chicago,  111.  Delegates  from  Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit,  Cleveland,  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  who  wish  to  go  via  the  Montreal 
gateway,  should  register  for  this  trip  with 
Mr.  Brown.  Cleveland  people  may  join 
either  at  Detroit  or  Toronto,  though,  if 
using  the  3O-day  excursion,  it  will  be  better 
to  go  to  Detroit.  Members  from  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  western  Ohio  should  join  party 
at  Detroit.  Those  from  eastern  Ohio  and 
Buffalo  join  at  Toronto. 

For  information  as  to  optional  steamer 
trip  on  the  St.  Lawrence  (about  two  days, 
and  about  $8  extra),  for  return  via  New 


York,  and  for  fare  going  and  returning  via 
Boston,  please  communicate  with  Mr.  Brown. 
Reservations  will  be  made  for  those  who 
wish  to  go  on  earlier  train.  If  a  sufficient 
number  request,  a  Pullman  will  run  through 
on  train  leaving  Chicago  at  n  P.M.,  Friday, 
June  25. 

Post  conference  people  should  plan  to 
return  via  Intervale  and  Boston. 

St.  Louis  Party.  —  Address  Mr.  Paul  Black- 
welder,  of  A.  L.  A.  Travel  Committee,  care 
St.  Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

All  from  southern  Illinois,  Missouri  and 
Southwest  should  plan  to  join  this  party. 
The  excursion  tickets,  $33.70,  from  St.  Louis 
to  Bretton  Woods  (Fabyans)  and  return, 
good  for  30  days,  are  much  cheaper  than 
the  fare  and  three-fifths  certificate  plan. 
A  party  will  be  made  up  to  join  the  Chicago 
party  either  at  Detroit  or  Toronto,  leaving 
St.  Louis  Saturday,  June  26,  at  8.30  P.M., 
over  the  Wabash  and  Canadian  Pacific  R.R., 
due  at  Bretton  Woods  Monday,  June  28,  at 
4.50  P.  M.  If  enough  persons  apply  to  Mr. 
Blackwelder  before  June  20,  a  Pullman  will 
be  run  through  without  change.  Berth  in 
sleeper  $7  one  way.  Those  who  desire  to 
take  part  of  the  journey  (Toronto  to  Mon- 
treal, or  Kingston  to  Montreal)  by  boat,  at 
slightly  increased  expense,  should  correspond 
with  Mr.  Blackwelder. 

SPECIAL    EXCURSION,   JULY   4,    IOO9 

Franconia  Notch,  The  Flume,  and  Old  Man 
of   the   Mountain. 

(Read  T.  Starr  King,  The  White  Hills,  their 
legends,  landscape  and  poetry,  pages  106-134.) 

One  beautiful  part  of  the  White  Mountains 
not  covered  during  the  conference,  nor  by  the 
post-conference  trip,  is  the  Franconia  region, 
where  are  The  Profile  House,  Echo  and 
Profile  Lakes,  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
The  Flume  and  The  Pool.  The  scenery 
on  this  trip  is  such  that  even  if  the  day  were 
showery  it  would  pay  to  go. 

If  40  or  more  people  wish  to  take  this  trip, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  one-day  trip  any- 
where in  the  region,  a  special  train  will  be 
provided,  leaving  Bretton  Woods  Sunday, 
July  4,  at  9  A.M.,  for  Profile  House,  where 
carriages  will  be  taken  for  a  five-mile  drive 
to  The  Flume,  returning  to  Profile  House  in 
the  afternoon.  Here  the  special  train  will 
be  in  waiting  for  return  to  Bretton  Woods 
in  time  for  the  evening  meal.  Expense  of 
trip,  $4,  including  lunch  at  Flume  House. 
Those  wishing  to  spend  the  day  at  Profile 
House,  where  are  Echo  and  Profile  Lakes 
and  the  "Old  Man,"  may,  for  $1.50,  obtain 
train  tickets  to  that  point  and  return  with 
the  special  party.  Dinner  at  Profile  House, 
$i.  Buy  tickets  at  headquarters.  Mount 
Washington  Hotel,  before  July  3.  Only  100 
people  can  be  accommodated  from  Profile 
House  to  Flume  on  the  ride.  Any  number 
may  take  trip  as  far  as  Profile  House. 
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POST-CONFERENCE    MOUNTAIN    AND    SHORE   TRIP, 
JULY    Sth-I3th. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Faxon  in  charge,  83 
Francis  street,  Fenway,  Boston. 

.(.In  preparation  for  the  trip  read  T.  Starr 
King,  The  White  Hills,  their  legends,  land- 
scape and  poetry,  pages  387-398,  252-263, 
299-316,  149-185.) 

To  get  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
America's  Switzerland,  as  the  White  Moun- 
tain region  has  been  called,  a  coaching  trip 
has  been  planned  around  the  Presidential 
Range.  This  will  afford  in  a  short  trip  op- 
portunity to  visit  Jefferson  Highlands,  where 
the  best  distant  views  of  the  highest  peaks 
are  to  be  had,  then  approaching  nearer,  to 
pause  at  the  very  feet  of  Mts.  Adams  and 
Madison  at  Randolph,  their  northern  base, 
then  swinging  round  the  eastern  slopes  of 
Mt.  Madison,  with  views  of  Carter  Notch 
and  the  distant  hills  of  Maine,  to  follow  up 
the  Peabody  River  through  the  beautiful 
Glen,  and  Pinkham  Notch  —  between  the 
Carter-Moriah  Range  and  the  southern  spurs 
of  the  Presidential  Range  —  to  Jackson,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  for  a  woodland  lunch  at 
Crystal  Cascade. 

Jackson  is  one  of  the  best  known  resorts 
of  the  White  Mountain  region,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wildcat  and  Ellis  Rivers.  Thence 
a  short  trip  will  bring  the  party  to  Intervale, 
with  its  broad  green  valley,  through  which 
the  Saco  River  winds  peacefully  on  its  way 
to  the  sea.  Here  a  most  charming  though 
very  different  view  of  Mt.  Washington  is 
obtained,  and  trips  to  the  Ledges,  Diana's 
Baths  and  Echo  Lake,  with  its  mysterious 
White  Horse,  and  North  Conway,  will  be 
made.  Here  the  coaching  part  of  the  trip 
will  end.  Then  a  restful  four-day  stay  has 
been  provided  on  the  Maine  coast,  at  O'gun- 
quit,  where  splendid  views  of  old  ocean  may 
be  had  from  the  broad  piazzas,  and  where 
every  point  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
Portland,  Me.,  is  easily  accessible  by  trolley. 
In  addition,  Ogunquit  offers  a  splendid  bath- 
ing beach  of  fine  white  sand,  cliffs  where  the 
breakers  dash,  hills  forest-covered,  and  sail- 
ing, fishing  —  from  shore  or  boats  —  golf, 
tennis,  and  riding  —  by  carriage  or  automo- 
bile. For  those  who  wish  rest,  the  hotel, 
with  its  delightful  ocean  views  and  daily 
concerts  by  the  orchestra,  will  be  found  irre- 
sistible. 

Details.  —  Trip  will  necessarily  be  limited 
to  75  people. 

The  coaching  portion  of  the  trip  will  be 
with  six-horse  "mountain  wagons"  (with 
tops),  each  holding  n  passengers  —  the 
occupants  of  the  front  seat  changing  each 
half  day,  but  the  same  passengers  occupying 
each  wagon  for  the  entire  trip.  Should  the 
roads  be  dusty,  a  five-minute  interval  between 
the  wagons  will  be  allowed. 

The  expense  of  the  trip,  July  5-13,  will  be 
$39,  payable  to  Mr.  Faxon,  $5  before  June 
20,  the  remainder  at  Bretton  Woods.  This 


rate  is  based  on  two  in  a  room,  without  pri- 
vate bath,  and  includes  everything  but  "tips" 
for  the  nine  days,  from  Bretton  Woods  to 
Boston.  Those  having  return  "excursion" 
tickets  via  Intervale  and  Boston  will  be  able 
to  use  them  and  get  a  rebate  of  $2.75.  Those 
who  have  to  return  to  Bretton  Woods  to  take 
up  the  certificate  tickets  home,  will  leave 
Ogunquit  on  July  12,  and  have  rebate  of  $4. 

Any  who  wish  to  take  coaching  trip  only, 
July  5th  to  9th,  may  do  so  on  payment  of 
$23-75  ($5  of  this  amount  before  June  20). 

For  single  room  on  this  trip  add  $3.25  (or 
$2  for  coaching  portion  only.)  For  room 
with  bath  add  $4  (or  $2  for  coaching  portion 
only) . 

Itinerary. 

Note :  —  For  coaching  trip  warm  wraps, 
rain  coat,  rubbers,  comfortable  boots,  and  a 
tin  drinking  dipper  should  be  taken  in  case 
of  need.  Dress  suits  will  not  be  in  order. 
A  hand  bag  or  suit  case  for  each  person  will 
be  all  that  can  be  carried  on  the  coaches. 
Trunks  will  be  sent  direct  to  Intervale  by 
express,  and  can  be  had  on  arrival  there. 
Monday,  July  5. 

8  A.M.    Leave  Bretton  Woods. 

1.30  P.M  Lunch,  Ravine  House,  Randolph, 
N.  H. 

6  P.M.    Arrive  Gorham,  N.  H. 

Telegraphic  and  mail  address,  Mount  Madi- 
son House,  Gorham,  N.  H. 
Tuesday,  July  6. 

9  A.M.    Leave  Gorham. 

12  noon.    Lunch,  Crystal  Cascade. 
5.30  P.M.     Arrive  Jackson,  N.  H. 
Telegraphic  and  mail  address,  Gray's  Inn, 

Jackson,  N.  H. 
Wednesday,  July  7. 
10.45  A-M-     Leave  Jackson. 
1.30  P.M.    Arrive  Intervale. 
Telegraphic    and    mail    address,    Intervale 

House,  Intervale,  N.  H. 
Excursions  in  afternoon. 
Thursday,  July  8. 
Local  excursions  about  Intervale  and  North 

Conway   (included  in  price  of  trip). 
Note :  —  In    case    one    of    these    coaching 
days  proves  rainy  it  will  be  possible  to  stop 
for  the   extra   day   at   Gorham,   or  Jackson, 
instead  of  Intervale. 
Friday,  July  9. 

A.M.  Leave  Intervale  by  Boston  &  Maine 
R.R.,  arriving  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for 
dinner  about  1.30  P.M. 

After  dinner  take  trolley  to  Ogunquit  (one 
and  three-quarter  hours  ride  along  the 
Maine  coast). 

Arrive  Ogunquit  for  supper. 
Telegraphic   and   mail    address,    Sparhawk 

Hall,  Ogunquit,  Me. 

Saturday,  July  10  to  Tuesday  A.M.,  July  13, 
at  Sparhawk  Hall.     (Tennis  racquets  and 
golf  sticks  will  be  handy.) 
Bathing  suits  may  be  taken  or  hired  at  the 

bath  house. 
Tuesday,  July  13.    A.M.    Leave  for  Boston. 
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State  Xtbrarp  Commissions 

INDIANA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

Two  years  ago  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
Education,  in  control  of  the  State  Library, 
and  the  Public  Library  Commission  agreed 
to  merge  the  library  interests  intrusted  to 
them  and  sought,  by  legislative  enactment,  to 
create  a  new  board  to  be  called  the  State 
Library  Commission.  The  measure  was  in- 
troduced, but  failed  of  enactment. 

During  the  past  winter  the  chairman  of  the 
Library  Extension  Committee  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Clubs  and  others  interested  in 
the  cause  of  library  advancement  in  Indiana 
again  sought  to  unite  the  state  functions  un- 
der a  State  Board  of  Library  Commissioners, 
and  to  create  a  state  school  of  library  training 
to  be  placed  under  the  library  commissioners, 
also  to  provide  for  a  system  of  school  library 
supervision  and  more  extensive  state  institu- 
tional work.  Active  opposition  from  unex- 
pected quarters  developed  so  late  in  the  ses- 
sion that  conflicting  interests  made  it  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  passage  of  desirable  library 
legislation. 

Miss  Hoagland,  who  has  been  director  of 
the  Indiana  Library  School  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1905,  has  been  untiring  in  her  ef- 
forts to  secure  systematic  training  for  the  de- 
velopment of  library  work  throughout  In- 
diana, and  support  from  the  state  to  the 
movement  should  be  forthcoming. 

Fifth  report.  The  fifth  biennial  report  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission  (101  p.  O.  Indian- 
apolis, 1909)  covers  the  period  from  Nov.  i, 
1906,  to  Sept.  30,  1908.  In  1908  there  were  1 18 
public  libraries  in  Indiana,  of  which  24  were 
established  within  the  time  covered  by  this 
report.  Including  the  142  educational  and 
institutional  libraries,  there  are  a  total  of  260 
libraries  in  Indiana.  There  are  but  19  coun- 
ties in  Indiana  lacking  public  libraries,  and  in 
three  of  these  plans  for  library  organization 
are  being  made.  In  1908  there  were  a  total 
of  70  library  buildings  in  the  state,  which 
had  been  specially  erected  for  the  purpose; 
of  these  58  were  Carnegie  buildings ;  in  1899, 
the  year  in  which  the  Commission  was 
created,  there  were  but  seven.  The  report 
also  records  a  total  of  200  travelling  libraries 
in  the  state,  30  of  which  have  been  added 
during  1906-1008. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  Commission, 
two  summer  schools  have  been  held,  the  class 
of  1907  numbering  13  students  and  that  of 
1908  numbering  29  regular  and  5  special  stu- 
dents. 

The  Commission's  report  has  been  brought 
out  both  in  pamphlet  and  in  bound  form. 

10 W A  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

The  Iowa  Library  Commission,  as  stated 
in  the  Iowa  Library  Quarterly,  January- 
March,  is  building  up  a  lending  collection  of 
picture  bulletins  on  various  subjects  and  spe- 


cial days  as  an  aid  to  the  librarian  wishing  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  standard  bookb. 

Pictures  of  the  presidents  of  the  Uniled 
States  with  a  small  group  of  biographical 
books  makes  one  of  the  interesting  collections 
for  loan  by  the  Commission. 
NEW  ENGLAND  LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COM- 
MISSIONS 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions 
held  in  Chicago  no  one  from  Connecticut 
was  able  to  be  present,  Mr.  Hine,  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Commit- 
tee, formed  the  idea  of  calling  a  New  Eng- 
land Library  Commission  meeting  in  Hart- 
ford. The  meeting  was  held  Feb.  11-12. 
Members  were  present  from  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Hampshire.  At  the  first  session  of  the 
meeting,  in  the  afternoon  of  Feb.  10,  reports 
were  received  from  the  various  commissions 
as  to  the  disposal  of  their  funds. 

Massachusetts  has  no  paid  executive  offi- 
cer, but  depends  largely  on  the  voluntary 
friendly  visiting  and  advice  of  philanthropic 
women.  The  travelling  libraries  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  under  the  Women's  Education 
Association. 

Vermont  prints  a  bulletin,  advertises  in 
many  ways,  has  travelling  libraries  and  a  paid 
secretary. 

Rhode  Island  increases  the  efficiency  of 
libraries  already  established,  but  a  library 
must  have  500  books  to  get  help  from  the 
state,  and  draws  $25  for  every  additional  500. 
Connecticut  makes  a  yearly  grant  of  books 
toiall  libraries  established  under  town  or  city 
government  since  1893. 

The  subject  of  supervision  and  revision  of 
book-lists  received  from  towns  was  discussed 
at  length. 

The  evening  session  of  the  same  day  was 
a  social  gathering. 

During  the  morning  session  of  Feb.  n  the 
permanent  organization  of  the  New  England 
Library  Commission,  with  Charles  D.  Hine 
as  chairman,  was  formed,  and  an  executive 
committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  an 
annual  meeting.  At  the  afternoon  session 
Mr.  Bostwick  addressed  the  meeting  on 
"How  to  raise  the  standard  of  book  selec- 
tion," and  Mr.  Dana  spoke  on  "How  to  get 
the  right  book  to  the  right  person."  Mr. 
Dana  exhibited  some  book  lists  and  also  some 
beautifully  printed  extracts  in  large  type 

There  were  also  addresses  by  March  Wil- 
son, of  Vermont,  who  described  the  advertis- 
ing committee  appointed  by  the  Vermont  Li- 
brary Association;  by  Samuel  S.  Green,  who 
spoke  of  the  activities  of  the  Worcester  Free 
Public  Library;  by  Rev.  T.  C.  Craig,  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison, 
who  described  the  library  of  7000  volumes 
in  his  charge,  and  the  high  class  of  books 
read  by  the  prisoners.  Miss  Hobart,  of  Ver- 
mont, "told  of  sending  travelling  libraries  to 
the  prison  in  that  state. 
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State  Xfbrarp  associations 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  California  Library  Association  held  its 
I4th  annual  meeting  in  Oakland,  April  15-17, 
1909.  The  Hotel  Metropole  was  the  head- 
quarters, and  the  meetings  were  held  in 
Common  School  Hall  in  Chabot  Observatory. 
Over  230  persons  were  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting,  representing  51  of  the  114  public  li- 
braries and  17  other  libraries  of  the  state. 

President  Gillis  opened  the  meeting  Thurs- 
day afternoon  by  introducing  Miss  Cornelia 
Marvin,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Library 
Commission,  who  gave  an  address  on  "Li- 
brary conditions  in  Oregon."  Miss  Marvin 
described  Oregon  as  a  political  experiment 
station,  where  the  welfare  of  the  state  de- 
pended directly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
voters.  Young  men  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  vote  upon  such  questions  as  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  woman  suffrage,  state  in- 
surance, etc.,  and  they  demand  information 
on  such  subjects.  The  problem  was  to  get 
books  to  each  family  in  a  rural  community 
where  there  are  few  railroads  and  outside  of 
Portland  no  tree  libraries.  Travelling  libra- 
ries seemed  to  be  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Debate  libraries  dealing  with  public 
questions  have  been  prepared  and  have  proved 
very  popular.  Legislative  reference  work  has 
been  done  as  far  as  the  limited  appropriation 
would  admit.  The  library  commission  has 
worked  side  by  side  with  the  schools. 

A  paper  on  "Recent  California  library  leg- 
islation and  its  significance"  was  then  read 
by  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  assistant  state  libra- 
rian. This  paper  in  full,  together  with  the 
other  papers  and  the  various  reports,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  forthcoming  delayed  April  num- 
ber of  News  Notes  of  California  Libraries. 

John  Graham  Brooks  followed  with  an  ad- 
dress in  which  he  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
librarian's  work. 

Miss  Susan  T.  Smith,  reference  librarian 
in  the  state  library,  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  statistics  of  library  associations. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  data  concerning  22 
associations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
it  was  found  that  the  California  association 
was  in  the  front  rank  in  regard  to  member- 
ship, number  of  meetings,  and.  results  ac- 
complished. Lest  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association  should  feel  unduly 
elated,  however,  Miss  Smith  pointed  out  sev- 
eral ways  in  which  the  work  might  be  ex- 
tended, and  ended  with  a  recommendation  for 
membership  fees  graded  according  to  the  sal- 
aries of  the  library  workers  in  order  that  the 
membership  list  might  be  made  to  include 
every  person  in  the  state  interested  in  library 
welfare. 

The  Trustees'  Section,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Harry  P.  Carlton,  ex-president  of  the 
Oakland  Free  Library,  was  then  held.  Prof. 
L.  J.  Richardson,  of  Berkeley,  spoke  on  book- 


buying,  and  the  question  was  discussed  by 
J.  A.  Morrow,  W.  F.  Hyde  and  C.  S.  Greene. 
Mr.  Gillis  then  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Cold 
cash."  He  advised  trustees  to  do  three 
things :  First,  get  a  good  manager ;  second, 
support  the  management;  third,  conduct  a 
campaign  on  every  available  line,  educational 
and  otherwise,  so  that  the  management  will 
not  lack  for  funds.  Mr.  Hyde  spoke  on  the 
question  of  the  pay  for  librarians  in  small 
libraries,  saying  that  it  should  be  equal  to 
that  of  teachers.  The  following  officers  of 
the  section  were  elected  for  the  next  year : 
president,  W.  F.  Hyde;  vice-president,  Prof. 
L.  J.  Richardson;  secretary,  Mrs.  I.  N.  Chap- 
man. 

The  session  on  Friday  afternoon  opened 
with  the  president's  report,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  Association  for  the 
past  year.  The  report  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer, showing  the  receipts  for  the  year  of 
$920.20  and  disbursements  of  $636.53,  was 
then  read  and  approved.  The  nominating 
committee  preserved  the  following  ticket, 
which  was  afterward  unanimously  elected : 
president,  James  L.  Gillis ;  vice-president, 
Lauren  W.  Ripley;  secretary-treasurer,  Alice 
J.  Haines. 

Miss  Antoinette  M.  Humphreys,  of  the  A. 
K.  Smiley  Library,  Redlands,  presented  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  public  library  ac- 
tivities. The  reports  from  the  various  com- 
mittees were  then  summarized. 

County  libraries  was  the  next  theme  to  be 
discussed.  Lauren  W.  Ripley  read  a  paper 
on  the  work  in  Sacramento  County,  where  the 
county  work  in  the  state  has  been  so  success- 
fully inaugurated.  Miss  Mary  F.  Isom,  li- 
brarian of  the  Portland  Library  Association, 
followed  with  an  account  of  the  work  in 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon.  Miss  Harriet 
G.  Eddy,  principal  of  the  Elk  Grove  High 
School  and  custodian  of  the  first  station  of 
the  Sacramento  County  Library,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  county  library  system  to  the 
smaller  communities. 

California  librarians  were  urged  to  attend 
the  library  meeting  at  Seattle,  June  8-10. 
Miss  Isom  invited  all  who  should  go  to 
Seattle  to  stop  at  Portland  en  route,  and  Mr. 
Gillis  advised  a  stop  at  Salem  to  see  the 
work  of  the  Oregon  Library  Commission. 
Mr.  Gillis  spoke  of  the  value  to  the  library 
interests  of  the  state  of  the  statistics  that  the 
state  library  prints  each  quarter  in  Neivs 
Notes  of  California  Libraries,  and  Miss  Helen 
E.  Haines  paid  a  tribute  to  the  usefulness  of 
News  Notes  of  California  Libraries.  Letters 
of  invitation  for  the  Association's  next  meet- 
ing were  received  from  Long  Beach  and  from 
Riverside. 

The  third  session  was  opened  by  C.  S. 
Greene,  who  read  a  letter  to  the  Council  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  urging  that  the  meeting  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  for  1910  be  held  in  California.  The 
letter  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia Library  Association.  The  president 
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then  introduced  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Brewer, 
president  of  the  California  Book-plate  So- 
ciety, who  read  a  paper  on  "Book-plates,"  il- 
lustrated by  lantern  slides. 

Then  followed  reports  from  the  committee 
on  pictures  for  libraries,  committee  on  uni- 
form business  methods,  committee  on  list  of 
books  for  children,  and  the  report  on  publica- 
tions. Mr.  Gillis  and  Mr.  Rowell  spoke  of 
the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  library  school 
and  of  the  hope  to  have  one  established  in 
the  University  of  California  some  time  in  the 
future.  Mr.  Ferguson  for  the  committee  on 
distribution  of  state  documents  stated  that 
during  the  38th  session  of  the  legislature  a 
law  was  enacted  which  places  the  distribu- 
tion of  state  documents  in  the  hands  of  the 
state  librarian  mainly  and  of  the  secretary  of 
state. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented 
and  adopted : 

Whereas,  The  1909  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association  has  been  to  the  members 
present  a  source  of  inspiration  and  edification; 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  our  president  and  those 
who  at  his  request  have  planned  and  labored  to 
make  the  meeting  a  success;  especially  thanking 
those  speakers,  Miss  Marvin  and  Miss  Isom  from 
our  sister  state  of  Oregon;  Miss  Eddy  of  Elk 
Grove;  Mr.  Brewer,  as  representing  the  California 
Bookplate  Society  (not  forgetting  the  generous  work 
of  Mr.  Sheldon  Cheney,  who  arranged  the  book- 
plate exhibit,  and  Professor  Burkhalter) ;  and  Pro- 
fessor John  Graham  Brooks,  whose  words  of  sane- 
ness  and  soundness  have  deeply  impressed  us;  and 

Whereas,  The  California  Library  Association  has 
been  so  hospitably  received  and  geneiously  enter- 
tained; 

Resoh'ed,  That  the  Association  extends  heartiest 
thanks  to  the  trustees  and  staff  of  the  Oakland 
Public  Library;  to  the  library  of  Berkeley,  Alameda, 
San  Leandro,  and  the  University  of  California;  to 
the  Library  Bureau;  to  the  people  of  Oakland,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Ebell  Club  and  the  Home  Club, 
and  those  who  in  "Evening  Dress"  have  pledged  us 
an  hour's  departure  from  the  usual  Library  Associa- 
tion program;  and 

Whereas,  We  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
words  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  which 
have  been  accorded  us  by  Miss  Helen  E.  Haines 
and  other  visitors,  and  also  by  other  evidences 
that  our  officers  are  leading  us  the  right  way  of 
helpfulness  to  the  uttermost  patts  of  this  great 
state  of  California; 

Resolved,  That  we  as  librarians  and  members  of 
the  California  Library  Association  pledge  ourselves 
anew  to  all  that  may  make  for  the  best  education 
of  our  California  boys  and  girls,  young  cr  old. 

Mr.  Brewer's  paper  on  book-plates  was  il- 
lustrated by  a  most  interesting  exhibit  of 
choice  book-plates  prepared  by  Sheldon 
Cheney,  secretary  of  the  California  book- 
plate society.  In  addition  to  this  there  was 
an  exhibit  of  bindings ;  an  exhibit  of  a  library 
of  50  books  with  blanks  and  forms  used  in 
county  extension  work  from  the  Sacramento 
Public  Library;  and  an  exhibit  of  books  for 
the  blind,  showing  the  different  types  in  use, 
from  the  state  library. 

The  social  features  of  the  meeting  were 
unusually  enjoyable.  The  trustees  and  staff 
of  the  Oakland  Free  Library  gave  an  infor- 
mal reception  in  the  library  on  Thursday 


evening,    over    which    Miss    Humphreys,   the 
vice-president,  presided. 

Friday  morning  was  spent  in  Berkeley  as 
guests  of  the  Public  Library  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  Library.  After  meeting  at 
the  Public  Library  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
Greek  Theater,  the  new  Doe  library  building, 
the  Bacon  Library  and  the  Bancroft  Library, 
after  which  the  members  gathered  in  Basket 
Hall  court,  where  addresses  were  made  by 
Prof.  Leon  J.  Richardson  and  Prof.  Adolf 
C.  Miller. 

Friday  evening  was  left  free  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  many  of  the  members  visited  the 
libraries  of  San  Leandro  and  Alameda. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  ladies  of  the 
Ebell  Club  invited  the  Association  to  tea  at 
their  club  house. 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Home  Club,  130  guests  being  present. 
After-dinner  speeches  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Brown,  ex- Governor  George  C. 
Pardee,  Miss  Helen  E.  Haines  and  Charles 
S.  Greene. 

ALICE  J.  HAINES,  Secretary-treasurer. 

MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  7oth  (annual)  meeting  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Library  Club  was  held  at  Andover, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Li- 
brary, on  Thursday,  May  20,  1909. 

The  morning  session  in  the  Stone  Church, 
Andover  Hill,  was  opened  with  a  business 
meeting.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  was 
read  and  approved,  and  the  following  officers 
elected :  president,  Clarence  W.  Ayer,  libra- 
rian, Cambridge  Public  Library;  vice-presi- 
dents, Percy  H.  Tufts,  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary, Miss  Alice  M.  Jordan,  Boston  Public 
Library,  Frank  G.  Willcox,  librarian,  Hoi- 
yoke  Public  Library ;  secretary,  Drew  B.  Hall, 
librarian.  Millicenl;  Library,  Fairhaven  :  treas- 
urer, Miss  Mary  E.  Robbins,  Simmons  Col- 
lege Library  Department,  Boston ;  recorder, 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Forrest,  librarian,  Milton 
Public  Library. 

Mr.  E.  Kendall  Jenkins,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Li- 
brary, made  the  address  of  welcome.  Rev. 
Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  D.D.,  of  Cam- 
bridge, then  gave  his  address  on  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  the  address  originally  delivered 
at  Harvard  University  on  April  27. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  through  Mr. 
Brigham,  of  the  Rhode  Island  Library  Asso- 
ciation, invitations  were  extended  to  the  club 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island 
association  at  Providence,  June  I,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Connecticut  Library  Association  at 
Willimantic,  Connecticut,  on  May  26.  The 
members  of  the  club  then  visited,  under  guid- 
ance of  Andover  people,  various  points  of  in- 
terest on  the  Hill,  including  the  Phelps  house, 
which  was  courteously  opened  to  the  club  by 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Stackpole,  the  present  occu- 
pants. 
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Lunch  was  served  at  the  Free  Church,  at 
which  the  afternoon  session  was  held.  The 
session  was  opened  with  the  passing  of  a  vote 
of  thanks  'to  the  trustees  and  librarian  of  the 
Memorial  Hall  Library,  to  the  officers  of  the 
Stone  Church,  Andover  Hill,  and  to  the  ladies 
of  the  Entertainment  Committee  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Free  Church  of  Elm  Street,  also 
to  those  persons  who  acted  as  guides. 

Mr.  Ayer,  the  president,  then  called  atten- 
tion to  the  death  of  Miss  Seaverns,  formerly 
of  the  Lawrence  Public  Library,  and  of  Mr. 
Tillinghast.  Mr.  Corey  moved  and  it  was 
seconded  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  draw  up  resolutions 
recognizing  the  services  of  Miss  Seaverns 
and  of  Mr.  Tillinghast.  The  chair  appointed 
as  members  of  the  committee  Mr.  Wadlin, 
Mr.  Bolton,  and  Miss  Robbins.  Mr.  Ayer 
then  added  a  word  of  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Tillinghast. 

Miss  Emma  Louise  Adams,  formerly  libra- 
rian at  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  and  now  in- 
terested in  social  work,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
social  opportunity  of  the  public  library,"  and 
Mrs.  S.  M.  H.  Gardner,  of  Andover,  read  a 
selection  from  her  "Quaker  idylls." 

An  open  conference  followed,  led  by  Mr. 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  of  the  Somerville  Public 
Library.  Miss  Sears,  of  Somerville,  spoke 
on  the  bindery  problem.  Mr.  Shaw,  librarian 
of  the  Worcester  Public  Library,  spoke  of 
one  or  two  devices  which  had  proved  helpful. 
In  cutting  cloth  for  the  covering  of  books, 
three  sizes  of  a  pasteboard  form  are  used ;  the 
cloth  is  always  cut  one  of  these  sizes,  which 
insures  more  economical  use  of  the  cloth. 
Mr.  Shaw  also  showed  a  wooden  marker,  a 
block  with  a  notch  cut  in  it,  which  is  used  in 
adjusting  the  place  of  the  label  on  the  back 
of  the  book.  The  question  of  the  duplicate 
pay  collection  was  then  brought  up,  but  so 
few  libraries  had  adopted  this  plan  that  there 
was  little  discussion. 

The  thanks  of  the  club  were  extended  to 
Miss  Adams,  Mrs.  Gardner,  and  Mr.  Foss  for 
their  part  in  the  afternoon's  program,  and  the 
club  members  then  visited  the  Memorial  Hall 
Library.  GERTRUDE  E.  FORREST,  Recorder. 

Xfbrart?  Clubs 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  last  and  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Library  Club  was  held  Thursday  evening, 
May  13,  at  the  new  Evanston  Public  Library. 

At  seven  o'clock  members  and  friends  sat 
down  to  a  picnic  supper  in  the  large  boys' 
room. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Andrews  and 
the  vice-presidents  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  Miss  Ahern,  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gram committee.  The  reports  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  were  read  and  approved. 


The  resignation  of  Miss  Renee  B.  Stern  was 
read  and  accepted  "with  regret."  Miss  Stern 
had  for  many  years  served  the  club  in  many 
ways,  especially  ^s  chairman  of  the  home 
libraries  committee.  She  is  now  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  Miss  Morris,  Miss 
O'Donoghue  and  Mr.  Patterson  were  elected 
to  membership. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  presi- 
dent, Miss  Elliott,  Chicago  Public  Library; 
ist  vice-president,  Mr.  Allinson,  Henry  Booth 
House ;  2d  vice-president,  Miss  Thain,  Oak 
Park  Public  Library;  secretary,  Mr.  Twedell, 
John  Crerar  Library;  treasurer,  Miss  Wation, 

After  adjournment  the  librarian,  Miss  Lind- 
say, invited  the  club  to  roam  about  the  build- 
ing, which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
best  planned  of  all  Carnegie  libraries. 

BESS  GOLDBERG,  Secretary. 

NEW    YORK    HIGH    SCHOOL    LIBRARIANS' 
ASSOCIATION* 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  New  York 
High  School  Librarians'  Association  was  held 
at  the  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  on  May 
8,  1909.  The  subject  for  discussion  was 
"The  systematic  training  of  students  in  use 
of  books  and  library."  About  fifty  persons 
were  present. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a  paper  by  Miss 
Mary  W.  Plummer  on  a  course  of  six  lectures 
given  by  her  to  students  in  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute High  School.  She  dealt  especially  with 
methods  of  research. 

Miss  Anthony,  of  the  Packer  College  In- 
stitute, and  Miss  Jessie  Haines,  of  the  Poly- 
technic Preparatory  School,  followed  with 
brief  accounts  of  courses  given  to  their  stu- 
dents. Miss  Anthony,  as  English  teacher  as 
well  as  librarian,  has  succeeded  in  working 
out  a  very  full  course  of  library  instruction 
in  connection  with  the  English  work,  con- 
sisting of  from  one  to  seven  library  talks  a 
year  and  extending  from  preparatory  grades 
through  the  academic  and  collegiate  years. 
This  covers  the  history  of  printing,  the  mak- 
ing of  a  book,  use  of  card  catalog,  a  talk  on 
"How  to  read  up  for  a  subject,"  bibliographi- 
cal material  and  how  to  use  it,  and  the 
making  of  evaluated  lists  on  given  topics. 
Miss  Haines  spoke  of  a  course  of  five  lessons 
planned  especially  for  boys  and  the  interest 
they  had  taken  in  the  work.  Her  course 
covers  the  classification  and  catalog,  ency- 
clopaedias, dictionaries,  atlases,  general  ref- 
erence manuals  and  periodical  indexes, 
with  practical  problems  after  each  talk.  A 

•This  Association  was  formed  in  February,  1907. 
This  is  the  first  meeting  to  which  persons  outside  of 
the  membership  of  the  Association  have  been  invited. 
The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  its  members  and  advance  the  cause  of  high 
school  library  work  in  Greater  New  York.  The  offi- 
cers are:  president,  S.  R.  Parker.  Boys'  High 
School,  Brooklyn;  vice-president.  Miss  Sarah  E. 
Annette,  Washington  Irving  High  School;  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Harriette  Arden,  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School  Library.  .«i 
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written  review  is  required  and  the  making 
of  a  reading  list  on  some  subject  for  debate. 

Miss  Gilson,  of  the  Newark  Public  Li- 
brary, told  of  the  interesting  experiment 
they  have  made  this  year  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  English  department  of  the 
High  School.  A  course  of  four  lessons, 
planned  by  Miss  Gilson,  has  been  given  to 
members  of  the  senior  class.  The  head  of 
the  school  department  gives  the  lessons  one 
by  one  to  the  English  teachers  and  they  in 
turn  give  them  to  their  pupils.  These  les- 
sons cover  the  arrangement  of  books  on 
shelves,  use  of  card  catalog,  the  make-up  of 
a  book,  and  use  of  special  indexes.  Miss 
Coult,  head  of  the  English  department  in 
the  Newark  High  School,  spoke  of  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  work  and  of  its  value  to 
the  student  from  her  point  of  view  as  teacher. 

These  papers  were  followed  by  general 
discussion  of  the  questions,  "In  what  year  of 
the  school  course  should  this  instruction  be 
introduced?"  "Should  it  be  given  by  teacher 
or  by  librarian?"  "What  shall  we  teach  high 
school  pupils?"  etc.  Miss  Elliott  spoke 
briefly  of  the  course  she  was  giving  at  the 
'I  raining  School  for  Teacher?. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  librarians  in 
school  and  public  libraries  outlines  of  courses 
for  students  were  sent  to  the  Association  and 
were  placed  on  a  table  where  they  might  be 
consulted  after  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  closed  with  a  notice  by  Mr. 
Gaillard  of  "Library  week"  at  Lake  George, 
and  school  librarians  were  especially  urged 
to  attend  the  session  to  be  devoted  to  high 
school  libraries.  This  will  be  the  first  gen- 
eral conference  of  high  school  librarians  that 
has  been  held  in  the  state  and  should  be  well 
attended.  HARRIETTS  ARDEN,  Secretary. 

NEW  YORK  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  the  club  for 
the  ye;ir  was  held  in  the  g6th  street  branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  The  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Council  reported,  recommending  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  to  abolish  the 
last  clause  of  Article  vi.  This  was  voted. 
Executive  committee  reported  four  names  for 
membership.  These  were  elected. 

Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Dr.  James  H. 
Canfield  were  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  this  Club  record  its  sense  of  be- 
reavement in  the  loss  of  Dr.  James  Hulme  Canfield, 
librarian  of  Columbia  University,  for  many  years, 
one  of  the  Club's  most  valued  members.  ])r.  Can- 
field's  services  to  the  Club  in  many  capacities  were 
great,  and  he  was  every  ready  to  give  his  time 
and  coursel  in  its  behalf.  His  energy  in  work,  liis 
kindliness  in  friendly  intercourse  and  his  ready  wit 
in  debate  endeared  him  to  all  its  members.  In  him 
the  Club  feels  that  it  has  lost,  not  only  a  profes- 
sional associate,  but  a  friend  whose  place  will  be 
hard  indeed  to  fill. 

Election  of  officers  followed  and  resulted 
in  the  following :  president,  Mr.  George  Wat- 
son Cole;  vice-president,  Miss  E.  G.  Bald- 


win ;  secretary,  Miss  J.  A.  Rathbone :  treas- 
urer, Mr.  A.  A.  Clarke.  The  following  four 
new  members  of  Council  were  elected :  Miss 
Theresa  Hitchler,  Miss  M.  W.  Plummer, 
Miss  J.  F.  Hume,  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson. 

The  topic  considered  at  the  meeting  was 
that  of  Art  in  relation  to  libraries.  Mr.  C  H. 
Israels  spoke  on  "What  the  public  library 
can  do  for  art."  As  a  representative  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Society  he  urged  that  the  li- 
brary work  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  all 
efforts  for  city  betterment. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kellogg,  who  is  connected  with 
the  three  architectural  firms  engaged  in  con- 
struction of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
buildings,  spoke  on  "Art  features  of  a  library 
building,"  illustrating  his  remarks  by  photo- 
graphs of  New  York  Public  Library  branch 
buildings,  and  indicating  their  artistic  feat- 
ures. Mr.  Ralph  P.  Willis  spoke  on  "Mural 
proofs  for  interior  decoration,"  with  many 
interesting  illustrations  showing  the  stencil 
process. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  last  meeting  of  the  season  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  May  10,  1909,  at  the  H. 
Josephine  Widener  Branch  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  John  Thomson 
presided  and  presented  the  apologies  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Bailey,  for  his  unavoidable 
absence.  Upon  motion,  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  omitted. 
The  following  officers  for  1909-1910  were 
elected :  president,  Rev.  Lucien  Moore  Robin- 
son ;  vice-presidents,  T.  Wilson  Hedley , 
Katharine  S.  Leiper,  Jean  E.  Graffen,  Bertha 
Seidl  Wetzell.  The  outgoing  secretary.  Miss 
Brinkman,  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
services  rendered  during  the  past  six  years. 

Mr.  Thomson  then  resigned  the  chair  to 
Dr.  Robinson,  the  newly  elected  president, 
who  thanked  the  Club  for  the  honor  accorded 
him  and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  mem- 
bers in  maintaining  the  high  position  to 
which  the  Club  had  risen  during  the  17  years 
of  its  existence. 

Dr.  Robinson  presented  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Miss  Helen  Rex  Keller,  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Sci- 
ence and  Industry,  who  read  an  entertaining- 
ly witty  and  original  paper  on  "The  old- 
fashioned  virtues  vs.  the  ideal  librarian." 
(This  paper  will  be  published  in  a  coming 
number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.) 

The  chairman  extended  a  most  cour- 
teous invitation  to  those  members  of  the 
Club  who  contemplated  attending  the  coming 
A.  L.  A.  Conference  at  Bretton  Woods  to 
spend  several  days,  as  his  personal  guests, 
at  Bailey  Island,  Maine,  before  returning 
home.  It  was  requested  lhat  those  persons 
who  would  attend  the  Conference  leave  their 
names  at  tha  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
before  June  i,  1909,  to  facilitate  arrange- 
ments for  tl  •'  Nnipf  rarty. 

EDITH  BRINKMANN,  Secretary. 
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CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA  LIBRARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

In  May  Miss  Alice  Tyler,  of  Iowa,  gave 
three  lectures  on  organization,  and  ended 
with  a  very  comprehensive  talk  on  commis- 
sions and  commision  work. 

A  tea,  which  was  preceded  by  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  the  Graduates'  Associa- 
tion of  the  Library  School,  was  given  in 
honor  of  Miss  Tyler. 

On  May  31  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  gave  two  lectures 
on  the  general  subject  of  literature.  Mr. 
Bostwick  also  made  the  graduation  address 
on  June  i,  taking  as  his  subject  the  very 
pertinent  one  .->f  Work  and  pay  in  libraries, 
with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of 
women. 

During  the  year  three  "objects"  of  very 
decided  interest  have  been  added  to  the 
School  circle.  Geo.  Bibb  Edmondson,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Edmondson,  of  An- 
niston,  Ala.  ;  Miss  Hortense  Adams,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Adams,  of 
Atlanta;  and  Max  Franklyn  Howland,  of 
Boston.  Mrs.  Edmondson  was  Miss  Bibb, 
'06;  Mrs.  Adams  was  Miss  Hortense  Home, 
'07,  and  Mrs.  Howland  was  Miss  Anne  Wal- 
lace, founder  and  first  director  of  the  School. 

NOTES   OF   GRADUATES 

Palmer,  Miss  Mary  B.,  '09,  has  accepted 
the  position  of  organizer  of  the  Public  Li  - 
brary,  Americus,  Ga.,  having  entered  upon 
her  duties  May  i. 

Virden,  Miss  Lucile,  '09,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Talladega,  Ala.,  to  succeed  Miss  Eva 
Wrigley,  '07,  who  has  had  to  leave  library 
work  temporarily  on  account  of  ill  health. 

CARNEGIE   LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 

ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S 

LIBRARIANS 

The  Spring  term  of  the  Training  School 
opened  April  12.  The  regular  courses  being 
given  this  term  are  Reference  work,  Catalog- 
ing, Book  selection  for  children,  Planning 
and  equipment  of  children's  rooms,  Business 
methods,  Co-operation  with  schools,  and 
Work  in  the  home  libraries  and  reading  clubs. 

During  the  Spring  term  the  study  of  the 
aims  and  organization  of  civic  and  educa- 
tional institutions  is  emphasized,  as  the  mod- 
ern librarian  in  her  field  \vork  co-operates 
closely  with  the  community's  agencies  for 
social  and  civic  improvement.  Special  lec- 
tures on  these  subjects  given  during  the  term 
are  as  follows  : 
Miss  Alida  Lattimore,  executive  secretary  of 

the  Child  Labor  Association  of  Allegheny 

County  and  of  the  Western   Pennsylvania 

Consumers'  League. 
April  14.  Welfare  work 


April  18.  The  Consumers'  League. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Weller,  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociated Charities  of  Pittsburgh. 
May  19.  The     history,     significance     and 
problems    of   the    charity   organization 
movement. 

This  year  the  students  have  had  unusual 
privileges  in  being  able  to  participate  in  im- 
portant conferences  of  social  workers.  Dur- 
ing the  Spring  term  they  have  attended  ses- 
sions of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Confer- 
ence on  the  Care  of  dependent  children,  held 
in  Pittsburgh  April  22-24,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
which  met  May  10-14  in  the  Carnegie  Music 
Hall. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
The  students,  accompanied  by  the  director, 
made  their  annual  visit  to  outside  libraries, 
May  5-10.  An  unusual  feature  of  this  year's 
trip  was  a  visit  to  Harrisburg,  where  the 
work  of  the  State  Library  and  of  the  Free 
Library  Commission  was  examined  with  much 
interest.  The  class  saw  also  the  work  of  the 
Educational  Museum  in  charge  of  Miss  Zier- 
den,  and  admired  the  beauties  of  the  new 
capitol.  They  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
by  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Bliss  and  Miss 
Price,  and  closed  a  busy  day  with  a  pleasant 
tea  at  the  home  of  Miss  Price. 

At  Washington  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Public  Library,  the  libraries  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General's Office,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, National  Museum,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Docu- 
ments Office  were  inspected.  An  unexpected 
pleasure  was  a  special  reception  by  President 
Taft  at  the  White  House  offices,  arranged  by 
Congressman  Denby,  of  Michigan.  Many 
students  remained  a  few  days  after  the  library 
visits,  in  order  to  do  some  sight-seeing. 

The  class  also  made  their  annual  trip  to 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  visited  the 
Krauth  Theological  Library  at  Mt.  Airy,  Bryn 
Mawr  College  Library,  and  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

GRADUATE    NOTES 

Miss  Gertrude  King,  class  of  '05,  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  new  novel  entitled  "The  land- 
lubbers." 

Miss  Helen  D.  Subers,  class  of  '03,  has  been 
engaged  to  catalog  in  the  New  library  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Miss  Grace  Lindale,  class  of  '04,  has  been 
appointed  cataloger  in  the  Franklin  Institute 
Library. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Doig,  class  of  '08,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Clark,  class  of  'oo,  has 
been  made  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held  June 
10.  The  following  received  certificates : 

Elsie  May  Cornew. 
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Jean  Isabel  Galbreath. 
Emily  Sarah  Glezen. 
Jeanne  Griffin. 
Lucy  Coates  Grumbine. 
Rebecca  May  Hammond. 
Edith  Hartwell. 
Mary  M.  W.  Hershberger. 
Sara  Lawrence  Kellogg. 
Arline  Redington  Kingsley. 
L.  Agnes  K.ryder. 
Margaret  Cecilia  Meagher. 
Josephine  O'Flynn. 
Grace  Edith  Perkins. 
Mary  Shakespeare  Puech. 
Jean   Margaret  Smith. 
Mellie  Morris   Smith. 
Cassandra  Updegraff  Warner. 
Margaret  Widdemer. 
Mary  Florence  Wilson. 
Helen  Ruth  Woodruff. 

INDIANA    LIBRARY    SCHOOL 

The  Indiana  Library  School  will  hold  its 
first  entrance  examination  for  1909-10  course 
on  June  17,  at  the  Propylaeum,  Indianapolis. 

On  June  I  the  following  members  of  this 
year's  class  will  receive  certificates  of  grad- 
uation:  Lilla  M.  Alexander,  Indianapolis; 
Marion  Carver  Botgard,  Manchester  Center, 
Vermont ;  Ina  May  Brown,  Indianapolis ;  Otis 
Greene,  Anniston,  Alabama;  Lena  Lemmon, 
Nevada,  Missouri ;  Frances  O'Connell,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas ;  Jennie  Belle  Ritchie,  Fulton, 
Illinois;  Nellie  A.  Simmons,  Crawfordsville ; 
Elizabeth  S.  Slavens,  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 
Estelle  C.  Stringer,  Fort  Wayne;  M.  Anna 
Swayne,  Fort  Wayne;  Mary  Zollinger,  In- 
dianapolis. 

For  the  past  two  months  the  students  of 
the  Indiana  Library  School  have  had  excep- 
tional opportunity  for  cataloging  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Library  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Indiana  School  instructor,  Miss 
Wilhelmina  E.  Carothers. 

Several  of  the  graduates  will  remain  for 
extra  service  on  the  library  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  during  June  and  July. 
Misses  Fox,  '06,  Fleming,  '07,  Roberts  and 
Emigh,  '08,  who  have  been  on  the  library  staff 
for  the  extra  cataloging  since  February,  will 
continue  their  work  until  September. 

The  fall  term  of  the  Indiana  Library  School 
will  open  Oct.  5. 

MERICA  HOAGLAND,  Director. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Bailey  and  Miss  Isabel  Ely 
Lord,  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  Association,  vis- 
ited the  school  May  6-8.  In  addition  to  visits 
to  classes  and  conferences  with  the  faculty 
and  students,  both  members  of  the  committee 
addressed  the  school  on  the  purposes  of  the 
association  and  the  advantages  of  becoming 
members.  The  result  of  the  visit  will  be  em- 
bodied in  the  annual  report  of  the  committee 
to  the  Association  at  the  meeting  to  be  held 


during  the  A.  L.   A.   conference   at   Bretton 
Woods. 

Twenty-eight  members  of  the  school,  under 
the  general  charge  of  the  vice-director,  took 
the   i8th  annual  library  trip  April  6-19.     In 
addition  to  libraries  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington,  visits  were  paid  to  the 
Free  Public  Libraries  of  Newark  and  Tren- 
ton and  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library.    In- 
formal receptions  were  given  to  the  school 
by   the   Pratt   Institute   Library    School,   the 
Chatham    Square   Branch  of  the   New   York 
Public  Library,  the  Trenton  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, and  the  New  Jersey  Free  Library  Com- 
mission, the  Bryn  Mawr  College  Library  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Library  Association. 
The    heartiness    with    which    the.    party    was 
everywhere  received  made  the  trip  most  en- 
joyable.    The  following  libraries  were  visited 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington: 
New  York.  New  central  building,  Astor  Li- 
brary, Lenox  Library  and  the  Harlem  Li- 
brary,  Chatham   Square   and   St.    Gabriel's 
Park   Branches   of  the   New  York   Public 
Library,  Library  of  Columbia  University. 
Brooklyn :   Montague  Branch  and  other  spe- 
cially designated  branches  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library;  Pratt  Institute  Library  and 
Library  School. 

Philadelphia:     University    of     Pennsylvania, 
Drexel     Institute     Library     and     Library 
School,  Chestnut  street ;  H.  Josephine  Wid- 
ener  and  Spring  Garden  Branches  of  the 
Philadelphia  Free  Library. 
Washington :   Library  of   Congress ;   District 
of  Columbia  Public  Library;  Office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents ;  Library  of 
the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Library. 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf  addressed  the  school 
April  29  and  30.     Her  first  lecture,  "Things 
that  matter,"  was  a  most  inspiring  presenta- 
tion  of  library  ideals.     The   second    lecture 
formed  a  part  of  the  course  in  Administra- 
tion, and  dealt  in  detail  with  the  work  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library,  with  which  Mrs.  El- 
mendorf has  been  so  prominently  connected. 
Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Library   Commission,    gave   two   lectures    on 
commission  work,  May  3-4,  dealing  most  par- 
ticularly with  the  work  of  her  own  commis- 
sion. 

PERSONAL    NOTES 

Miss  Helen  Rex  Keller,  '01,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  instructor  in  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School  to  become  second  assistant 
cataloger  at  Columbia  University  Library. 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Leonard,  B.L.S.,  '06,  lias 
been  transferred  from  the  Catalog  Division 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  the  Library  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Miss  Corinne  A.  Metz,  '07,  has  resigned  the 
librarianship  of  the  Washington  Court  House 
(O.)  Public  Library,  and  is  now  cataloging 
the  library  at  Conneaut,  O. 

Miss    Ella  R.    Seligsberg,  B.L.S.,   '03,   and 
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Mr.   Alexander   W.   Dreyfoos   were   married 
April  8,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Isabel  L.  Towner,  1907-8,  assistant  in 
the  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, has  been  appointed  cataloger  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

F.  K.  WALTER,  Vice-director. 

PRATT   INSTITUTE    SCHOOL    FOR    LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Miss  Mildred  A.  Collar,  connected  with 
the  School  since  her  graduation  from  the 
Historical  Course  after  two  years'  work,  in 
1897,  has  tendered  her  resignation  at  the  end 
of  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  For  family 
reasons  she  felt  obliged  to  be  freed  from 
school  work,  but  is  at  present  engaged  in 
cataloging  the  collection  on  Angling  of  the 
Hon.  Daniel  B.  Fearing,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
cne  of  the  finest  collections,  if  not  the  finest, 
on  that  subject  in  the  country. 

Miss  Collar  will  be  very  much  missed  by 
her  associates  in  the  School,  but  as  she  is  a 
graduate  of  it  and  a  member  of  the  Gradu- 
ates' Association,  her  connection  with  it  will 
to  some  extent  be  retained  and  it  will  still 
count  on  her  interest  and  sympathy  in  its 
undertakings. 

Her  place  has  been  filled  during  the  past 
year  by  Miss  Julia  E.  Elliott,  late  of  the 
Wisconsin  Library  Commission.  Miss  Elli- 
ott's plans  being  made  for  other  work  the 
coming  year,  the  School  has  invited  Miss 
Edith  Johnson,  of  the  class  of  1905,  to  under- 
take the  instruction  in  cataloging,  indexing, 
etc.  Since  her  graduation  Miss  Johnson  has 
had  entire  charge  of  a  growing  scientific 
library  including  books  in  several  foreign 
languages,  and  is  well  equipped  in  the  work 
in  which  she  will  give  instruction. 

Miss  Emily  Turner,  '98,  for  three  years 
past  secretary  of  the  School,  expects  to 
join  Miss  Elliott  in  her  new  undertaking, 
and  will  not  return  to  the  School,  therefore, 
next  year.  Their  plan  is  to  work  up  an 
indexing  business,  the  indexing  of  records, 
private,  institutional  and  municipal,  being  a 
special  feature,  and  to  catalog  private  collec- 
tions. The  School  wishes  them  success  and 
expects  it  for  them  in  this  as  yet  unorga- 
nized branch  of  book-work. 

Miss  Justine  Day  will  attend  to  the  office- 
work  of  the  School  next  year,  having  been  its 
stenographer  on  half-time  for  two  years  past. 

The  director  will  probably  be  able  to  give 
her  full  time  to  the  School  the  coming  year. 

The  following  students  of  the  class  of  1909 
have  been  offered  permanent  positions: 

Miss  Clarkson,  assistant  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Miss  Craig,  assistant  in  the  Library  of  the 
Engineering  Societies,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Hamlin,  assistant  in  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Bangor,  Me. 

Miss  MacMurchy,  cataloger  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Miss  Noyes,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library 
of  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Miss  Simmons,  assistant  cataloger,  Public 
Library  of  Minneapolis. 

The  following  have  made  temporary  en- 
gagements for  the  summer: 

Miss  Gaston,  as  indexer  for  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Huestis  and  Miss  Werrey,  substitutes 
in  children's  work,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Other  engagements  are  pending  which  will 
be  announced  later. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  22  high  school  li- 
brarians from  various  places  in  the  state, 
the  School  was  represented  by  10  librarians 
of  private  secondary  or  public  high  schools. 
Miss  Hall  ('95),  was  the  prime  mover  in 
calling  the  meeting  and  is  trying  to  secure 
a  good  attendance  of  school-librarians  at  the 
state  meeting  in  September. 

The  School  reunion  at  the  A.  L.  A.  in  June 
will  take  place  on  June  29,  probably  in  the 
form  of  a  dinner  and  a  reception  afterward. 
Graduates  and  former  students  expecting  to 
be  present  are  asked  to  send  their  names 
to  Miss  Ruth  Grannis,  librarian  of  the  Gro- 
lier  Club,  29  East  32d  St.,  New  York  City. 

MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  Director. 
UNIVERSITY    OF    WASHINGTON    SUMMER 
LIBRARY  COURSE 

Library  courses  covering  (i)  Library  or- 
ganization, (2)  Libraiy  extension,  (3)  Ele- 
mentary reference,  (4)  School  library  organ- 
ization and  cataloging,  (5)  Book  selection 
for  high  school  libraries,  (6)  Cataloging,  (7) 
Advanced  reference,  and  (8)  Public  docu- 
ments, are  offered  by  the  University  with  a 
view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  those  requiring 
elementary  instruction  in  library  wcrk. 
Courses  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  open  to  persons 
who  have  had  no  formal  training.  Courses 
6,  7  and  8  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have 
had  courses  I,  2  and  3  or  their  equivalents. 
Courses  3,  4  and  5  arc  especially  arranged  for 
school  librarians.  These  courses  are  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry,  librarian,  Mr. 
Smith,  assistant  librarian,  and  Miss  Miessner. 

Teachers  who  are  expecting  to  take  the 
library  courses  with  the  expectation  of  hand- 
ling a  particular  collection  of  books  for  the 
next  school  year,  such  for  example  as  the 
books  in  their  own  school,  will  be  greatly 
benefited  by  sending  a  list  of  such  books  to 
the  University  Library  a  few  weeks  before 
the  Summer  School  opens.  If  such  lists  are 
sent  in  advance  an  effort  will  be  made  during 
the  session  to  catalog  these  particular  collec- 
tions so  that  the  teacher  returning  to  her 
schaol  may  take  with  her  at  least  the  begin- 
ning of  a  catalog  of  her  own  collection,  as 
these  books  will  be  used  so  far  as  possible  as 
the  basis  of  catalog  instruction. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  field  practice  of  February  and  March 
proved  so  interesting  that  the  students  re- 
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turned  with  some  reluctance  to  the  further 
study  of  theories  and  methods.  The  opening 
•weeks  of  the  spring  term,  however,  have 
been  so  full  of  good  things  that  this  feeling 
has  quite  vanished.  On  the  opening  days 
seminaries  on  observations  in  the  field  crys- 
tallized impressions  and  experiences. 

The    regular    courses    have    been    supple- 
mented by  the  following  lectures : 
April  16.  —  Mr.  Hadley,  Some  Indiana  libra- 
ries. 
April    26.  —  Mr.    Brett,    Cleveland    libraries 

(illustrated). 

April  27.  —  Mr.  Brett,  Problems  of  adminis- 
tration. 
April    28.  —  Mrs.    Fairchild,    The    librarian's 

reading. 
April    28.  —  Mr.    Ernst    Bruncken,    Library 

work  in  California. 
April  29.  —  Mrs.  Fairchild,  Principles  of  book 

selection. 
April  30.  —  Mrs.  Fairchild,  Presidents  of  the 

A.  L.  A.   (illustrated). 
April    30.  —  Miss    Olcott,   Administration   of 

children's  rooms. 
May  i.  —  Miss  Olcott,  How  to  call  attention 

to  special  classes  of  books. 

The  lectures  of  the  last  two  days  were  at- 
tended by  many  out-of-town  guests,  including 
Miss  Dousman,  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Li- 
brary, Miss  Arnold,  Miss  Clark  and  Miss 
McDermott,  of  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Public 
Library,  and  Miss  Rowe,  children's  librarian 
of  Janesville  ("Wis.)  Public  Library.  The 
many  social  functions  made  quite  a  gala  week 
for  staff  and  school.  Dinners  and  drives 
were  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  Brett,  Mrs.  Fair- 
child,  and  Miss  Olcott.  Miss  Smith,  of  the 
Madison  Public  Library,  gave  an  informal 
reception  to  school  and  guests.  The  usual 
May  day  celebration  was  more  merry  than 
usual,  in  spite  of  the  snow  storm  without. 
The  picture  bulletins,  presented  as  a  class  ex- 
ercise each  year  on  the  ist  of  May,  included 
the  following  subjects:  African  travel,  Amer- 
ican pottery,  Animal  stories,  Books  for  girls, 
Civic  improvement,  Earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, Egypt,  Going  to  college,  Cooper,  Land 
of  the  rising  sun,  Northern  Wisconsin  In- 
dians, Old  English  plays,  Our  pioneers,  Some 
novels  worth  while,  Stories  of  Venice,  Stories 
of  King  Arthur,  and  Wisconsin  —  History. 
These  bulletins  are  loaned  throughout  the 
slate  to  libraries  and  clubs.  After  the  bul- 
letin seminary  and  Miss  Olcott's  lecture,  cof- 
fee was  served  in  the  school  room. 

Miss  .Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  preceptor 
of  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Theodora  Root 
Brewitt,  a  member  of  the  staff,  sailed  on  the 
22d  of  May  for  a  three  months'  tour  in 
Europe.  A  number  of  informal  parties  were 
held  in  their  honor,  including  a  "Travel 
shower"  given  by  the  staff  of  the  Madison 
Public  Library,  and  a  school  reception,  given 
by  the  class  of  1908. 

On  May  21  the  class  visited  the  Public  and 
Normal  School  libraries  at  Whitewater,  Wis- 


consin. The  architecture,  interior  arrange- 
ment, equipment  and  technical  work  of  the 
public  library  were  well  worth  studying,  and 
at  the  Normal  School  the  interest  centered  in 
the  large  picture  collection,  its  sources  and 
the  methods  for  the  care  of  the  pictures. 
Miss  Hamilton  and  Miss  Salisbury  were  not 
only  "at  home"  in  their  libraries,  but  planned 
an  out-door  luncheon  and  an  automobile  ride 
for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests. 

SHORT   COURSE 

The  short  course  will  be  conducted,  as  last 
year,  in  the  fall  instead  of  the  summer 
months.  The  change  of  time  makes  possible 
an  eight  weeks'  course,  opening  with  the 
regular  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School  and  continuing  until  Thanksgiving. 

The  schedule  is  planned  to  include  the  most 
essential  courses  of  library  methods :  catalog- 
ing, classification,  reference  work,  book  se- 
lection, accessioning,  shelf-listing,  loan,  chil- 
dren's work  and  other  topics  as  far  as  the 
time  will  permit. 

Full  information  concerning  the  work  of 
the  school  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Mary 
Emogene  Hazeltine,  Wisconsin  Library 
School,  Madison,  Wis. 

LIBRARY    SCHOOL    NOTES 

Miss  Helen  Harwood,  1908,  has  resigned 
the  librarianship  of  the  Tipton  (Iowa)  Pub- 
lic Library,  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Minot,  North  Dakota. 

Miss  Ada  T.  McCarthy,  1007,  librarian  of 
the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Public  Library,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Europe.  She  joins  Miss  Hazel- 
tine's  party.  During  her  absence  Miss  Lillian 
Jones,  1909,  will  serve  as  acting  librarian. 

Eight  members  of  the  class  of  1909  have 
accepted  positions  up  to  the  present  time, 
May  i. 

Miss  Harriet  Bixby,  assistant,  Cataloging 
and  reference  department,  Cincinnati  Public 
Library. 

Miss  Florence  C.  Farnham,  organizer,  Nor- 
mal School  Library,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 

Miss  Polly  Fenton,  assistant,  Cataloging 
and  reference  department,  Cincinnati  Public 
Library. 

Mrs.  Katherine  A.  Hahn,  assistant  libra- 
rian, Stout  Institute,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

Miss  Stella  Harrison,  librarian,  Two  Har- 
bors, Minn. 

Miss  Lillian  E.  Jones,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Racine,  Wis.  Appointment  to  take 
effect  after  her  work  as  acting  librarian  at 
Rhinelander,  is  completed. 

Miss  Julia  A.  Robinson,  acting  secretary, 
North  Dakota  Library  Commission. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Watkins,  librarian,  Public 
Library,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Miss    Ora   Williams,   assistant,    Cata1> 
and  reference  department,  Cincinnati   Public 
Library. 

MARY  EMOGENE  HAZELTINE,  Preceptor. 
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DANA,  JOHN  COTTON.  Modern  American  li- 
brary economy  as  illustrated  by  the  New- 
ark (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library.  Part 
v,  The  school  department.  Section  2. 
Course  of  study  for  normal  school  pupils 
on  the  use  of  a  library.  By  Marjory  L. 
Gilson.  Woodstock,  Vt.,  The  Elm  Tree 
Press,  1909.  62  p.  O. 

Part  v  of  Mr.  Dana's  presentation  of  mod- 
ern American  library  economy  as  illustrated 
by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library 
is  a  timely  production.  In  it  Miss  Gilson 
has  outlined  a  course  of  instruction  in  library 
methods  intended  for  the  use  of  students  in 
normal  schools  fitting  themselves  for  teach- 
ing. The  profession  of  education  is  now 
recognized  as  having  two  divisions,  teaching 
and  Hbrarianship.  The  fields  of  these  two 
divisions  somewhat  overlap ;  but  the  work  in 
each  is  co-ordinate  in  character  and  can  be 
carried  on  successfully  only  with  scientific 
co-operation.  This  pamphlet  attempts  to  put 
£o-operation  on  a  scientific  basis.  Here  is 
presented  a  practical  scheme  which  has  been 
tested  by  use.  Librarians  have  adopted 
some  of  the  methods  of  the  teacher,  while 
normal  schools  have  begun  the  teaching 
of  Hbrarianship.  In  each  case  it  has  been 
difficult  to  limit  the  field  of  endeavor  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  a  duplication  of  effort. 
Normal  schools  now  recognize  the  fact  that 
if  a  teacher  is  to  direct  the  reading  and  study 
of  school  children  she  must  herself  be  fa- 
miliar with  the  scope  and  methods  of  public 
libraries.  Some  normal  courses  have  gone  to 
the  extreme  of  teaching  the  technical  side  of 
Hbrarianship  —  that  side  which  finds  place 
behind  the  scenes  in  a  library,  and  which  in- 
cludes cataloging,  classification,  book-order- 
ing, etc.  Other  courses  have  included  only  a 
few  general  lectures  on  the  use  of  libraries, 
neglecting  altogether  the  application  of  gen- 
eral principles  in  practice.  The  pamphlet 
under  review  appears  to  have  found  the 
proper  middle  ground  between  these  ex- 
tremes, being  of  an  entirely  practical  nature, 
and  dealing  only  with  those  phases  of  li- 
brary economy  which  are  likely  to  be  of 
service  to  the  teacher,  library  apprentice,  or 
high  school  pupil. 

This  course  consists  of  13  lessons,  the  text 
of  each  of  which  is  a  detailed  outline  of  a 
teacher's  talk  to  a  normal  class.  Special 
instructions  to  the  teacher  are  given  in  "Notes 
to  teachers."  Interspersed  in  the  text  are  10 
figures  illustrative  of  cataloging  cards,  etc., 
and  there  are  reprints  of  19  blanks  which 
are  to  be  mimeographed  and  used  by  the 
normal  school  pupils  in  practical  class  work. 
The  lessons  take  up  the  following  sub- 
jects: .(i)  The  relation  between  the  library 
and  the  schools ;  (2)  Classification  and  ar- 


rangement of  books;  (3)  The  catalog,  an  in- 
dex to  the  books;  (4)  The  parts  of  a  book; 
(5)  Magazine  indexes;  (6a)  Reference 
books;  (6b)  United  States,  state  and  city 
publications;  (7)  Book  selection  and  book- 
buying;  (8)  Investigating  a  subject  in  a  li- 
brary; (9)  Children's  books  and  reading; 
(10-11)  Discussion  of  a  few  typical  children's 
books;  (12)  Children's  reference  work;  a 
review  of  the  course.  In  the  discussion  of 
these  topics  a  proper  restraint  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  order  that  more  details  may  not 
be  presented  than  are  required  by  the  pur- 
poses of  the  course.  It  is  avowedly  an  ele- 
mentary course,  but  is  so  planned  that  it  may 
be  expanded  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a 
particular  case.  It  has  gone  a  great  way 
toward  solving  the  problem  of  library  in- 
struction in  normal  schools,  and  if  generally 
adopted  would  form  a  basis  for  intelligent 
co-operation  between  public  schools  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  FREDERICK  C.  HICKS. 

REVISTA  DE  LA  BIBLIOTECA  NACIONAL.     Pub- 
licacion  mensual  dirigida  por  Dorringo  Fi- 
garola-Caneda,    director    de    la    biblioteca. 
Ano  i,  Tomo  I.    Numeros  i  y  2. 
Through    the    generosity    of    sefiora    Filar 
Arazoza  de  Miiller,  the  Biblioteca  Nacional 
of  Cuba,   situated  at  Havana,  is  enabled  to 
begin  the  publication  of  a  monthly  periodical 
devoted  to  bibliography  and  library  economy. 
The  scope  of  the  periodical  is  to  include  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress   of    the    Biblioteca    Nacional ;    indexing 
certain  periodicals,  among  which  are  Memo- 
rias  de  la  Sociedad  Economica  de  Amigos  del 
Pais,   Revista   Bimestre   Cubana,   Revista  de 
Cuba  y  Revista  Cubana :   the  publication  of 
historical    manuscripts,    portraits,    facsimiles, 
etc. ;    reviews    of   books,    and    lists    of   those 
recently  received. 

The  first  issue  contains  two  numbers  in  one 
cover.  The  typography,  paper  and  arrange- 
ment are  excellent.  The  plates  are  not  so 
good.  The  first  installment  of  manuscripts 
consists  of  ii  letters  of  Jose  de  la  Luz  y 
Caballero  written  in  the  years  1831-1833. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  the  author.  More 
letters  are  to  appear  in  the  next  issue.  An 
article  on  the  preservation  of  national  monu- 
ments, etc.,  and  the  desirability  of  having  a 
national  museum  follows.  A  portrait  and  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  Dr.  Ramon  Meza,  re- 
cently appointed  Secretary  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Fine  Arts,  follow,  with  a  list  of  his 
works.  An  unusual  feature  is  a  list  of 
funeral  announcements  contained  in  the  Bib- 
lioteca Nacional.  Finally,  there  are  book 
reviews,  "Necrologia"  and  "Polibiblion,"  the 
last  mentioned  consisting  of  items  concerning 
libraries  throughput  the  world.  If  the  Revis- 
ta is  able  to  maintain  the  high  standard  set 
in  its  first  issue,  the  library  world  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  addition  to  its  profes- 
sional literature.  FREDERICK  C.  HICKS. 
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PERIODICALS 

Iowa  Library  Quarterly,  January-March, 
contains  a  list  of  "Additional  books  for  ref- 
erence use,"  by  Malcolm  G.  Wyer.  This  list 
is  supplementary  to  the  list  of  general  refer- 
ence works  and  handbooks  suited  to  the  small 
library  and  published  in  the  April- June,  1908, 
number  of  this  Quarterly.  This  supplementary 
contribution  covers  books  on  special  subjects, 
suited  to  the  needs  of  small  libraries,  inex- 
pensive books  having  been  selected  in  prefer- 
ence to  more  expensive  ones,  since  the  latter 
are  included  in  Miss  Kroeger's  "Guide  to  the 
study  and  use  of  reference  books."  Index 
for  volume  5  (1905-1908)  of  the  Quarterly 
appears  with  this  number. 

Library,  April,  contains  "The  arrangement 
of.  bibliographies,"  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  which 
should  be  of  value  to  all  interested  in  bibliog- 
raphy and  in  classification;  and  also  the  fifth 
and  final  contribution  of  a  continued  article 
by  John  Ballinger,  "A  municipal  library  and 
its  public." 

Library  Assistant,  May,  contains  "Edition 
binding,"  by  G.  A.  Stephen,  a  practical  ar- 
ticle giving  the  process  of  bookbinding,  and 
"The  junior  work  of  classification,"  by  Violet 
A.  Aitken,  in  which  the  assistant's  need  of  a 
general  knowledge  of  classification  is  pre- 
sented. 

Library  World,  May,  contains  "Guides  to 
book  selection,"  by  James  D.  Stewart  and 
Olive  E.  Clarke;  an  additional  installment  of 
"The  preservation  of  books  in  libraries,"  by 
Robert  D.  Macleod;  and  a  further  contribu- 
tion to  "Fifteenth  century  books,"  by  R.  A. 
Peddie. 

Public  Libraries,  May,  contains  "How  to 
raise  the  standard  of  book  selection,"  by  A.  E. 
Bcstwick;  "Common  sense  in  library  mat- 
ter?," by  Louis  N.  Wilson;  "The  national  li- 
brary of  Chile,"  by  Mary  M.  Snushall,  and 
"Medical  literature  in  public  libraries,"  by 
Carl  E.  Black. 

Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  April, 
contains  an  article  on  the  early  history  of  the 
Spanish  press,  by  K.  Haebler,  a  supplement 
to  his  previous  work,  "Bibliografia  Iberia." 
"Der  Umzug  der  koniglichen  bibliothek,"  by 
P.  Schwenke,  also  appears  in  this  number. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Avoca,  Icwa.  A  library  association  has 
been  organized  in  order  to  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  the  subscription  library  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 

Boston  (Mass.)  General  Theological  L. 
Clergymen  throughout  New  England  can  now 
borrow  books  of  the  General  Theological  Li- 
brary without  paying  the  cost  of  transporta- 


tion between  Boston   and  their  home  cities 
and  towns. 

Brown  University.  John  Hay  Memorial  L. 
The  widow  of  the  late  John  Hay  .will  equip 
the  map  room  of  the  new  John  Hay  Memorial 
Library  at  Brown  University  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.}  Historical  Society  L.  Con- 
tains 20,000  volumes  and  many  pamphlets  and 
manuscripts.  The  library  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  historical  literature  of  the  Niagara  re- 
gicn,  though  it  is  rich  in  other  departments 
of  history,  as  the  Civil  War,  the  War  of  1812, 
biography  and  genealogy.  It  has  also  a  col- 
lection of  New  England  histories. 

California.  Library  legislation.  In  the 
April  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  it  was  incorrectly 
stated  that  the  bill  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  library  school  in  California 
which  failed  to  pass  the  legislature  arranged 
for  an  appropriation  of  $100  a  month.  The 
appropriation  carried  by  the  proposed  bill  was 
;n  reality  $700.  The  "county  library  act" 
which  passed  the  legislature  and  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  county  libraries  as  de- 
scribed in  the  April  L.  j.,  was  somewhat 
amended  in  its  final  passage,  so  that  the  max- 
imum salary  of  the  county  librarian  was  made 
$2400  a  year  instead  of  being  placed  on  a 
parity  with  that  of  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  The  provisions  for  establishing 
a  county  library  system  were  so  changed  as 
to  require  a  majority  vote  at  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  school  trustees  in  place  of  a  petition 
signed  by  one-fourth  of  the  qualified  voters. 

Council  Bluffs  (7er.)  F.  P.  L.  (26th  rpt.  — 
year  1907.)  Added,  1372;  total  28,260.  Is- 
sued, home  use  75,772.  New  cards  issued 
2066;  cards  in  use  5428. 

The  work  of  recataloging  the  library  was 
completed  during  the  year.  The  library's 
clippings  have  been  arranged,  placed  in  en- 
velopes and  put  on  shelves  in  alphabetical 
order,  so  that  they  are  now  easily  accessible 
for  reference.  The  reference  work  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  important  departments  of  the 
library.  Books  are  sent  to  schools  in  out- 
lying districts.  The  circulation  from  this 
source  amounted  to  2275  for  the  year.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Donald  Macrae,  at  one  time 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  is  noted. 

El  Paso  (Tex.}  P.  L.  (Rpt  — 1908.)  To- 
tal no.  of  v.  7431,  of  which  2051  are  gov.  docs., 
980  juv.,  and  376  in  ref.  dept.  Issued,  home 
use  54,881.  No.  of  borrowers  3612  adults,  933 
children. 

The  building  is  in  excellent  repair,  and  the 
park  which  surrounds  it  is  the  garden  spot 
of  the  city. 

Harvard  (III}  F.  P.  L.  The  library  nas 
dedicated  May  8.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  late 
Delos  F.  Diggings,  of  Cadillac,  Mich.,  who 
left  a  bequest  of  $40,000  for  its  erection  and 
maintenance. 
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Harvard  University  L.  ( i  ith  rpt.  —  year 
1907-08.)  The  addition  to  the  building  begun 
in  the  autumn  of  1906  and  described  in  the 
report  for  last  year  has  now  been  occu- 
pied. The  map  room  and  "treasure  room," 
the  last  being  used  for  the  rare  and  valuable 
bocks,  were  not  furnished  until  March.  In 
the  treasure  room  are  sliding  cases,  designed 
to  store  compactly  and  safely  a  large  number 
of  volumes.  Bowdoin  College  is  cited  as  be- 
ing the  first  library  in  which  this  kind  of 
bookcases  was  used. 

The  Treasure  room  is  open  to  visitors 
during  the  day,  but  a  card  of  admission  must 
be  applied  for  at  the  delivery  desk.  The  sev- 
eral new  rooms  of  the  library  involved 
changes  in  the  old  quarters,  resulting  in  the 
re- arrangement  and  re-decoration  of  the 
reading  room  devoted  to  American  history 
and  known  as  the  smaller  reading  room.  On 
the  third  floor  of  th,e  east  stack  the  space  that 
used  to  be  devoted  to  map  cases  has  been 
filled  by  readers'  tables.  On  the  second  floor 
of  the  east  stack,  work  rooms  have  been 
renovated  and  other  improvements  made. 
Extensive  improvements  have  been  made  in 
the  lighting  arrangements  both  of  the  large 
and  small  reading  rooms.  Mr.  Lane  reports 
51,358  as  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the 
special  reference  libraries.  The  recorded  use 
of  books  in  Gore  Hall  Library  is  given  as 
84,623 ;  the  over-night  use  of  reference  books 
in  Gore  Hall  was  5117  and  in  Harvard  Hall 
was  15,064. 

In  the  report  of  the  shelf  department  it  is 
stated  that  15.602  volumes  were  permanently 
located  in  the  stack  during  the  year.  The  re- 
classification  of  French  history  was  completed. 
Reclassification  of  the  books  on  Canada  was 
also  undertaken,  and  plans  made  for  reclas- 
sification  of  books  on  several  subjects.  Much 
readjustment  in  shelving  was  involved  by  the 
opening  of  the  new  addition  of  the  library. 
The  Cataloging  department  reports  41,533 
cards  added  to  the  catalog  and  23,984  titles 
cataloged. 

A  select  list  of  recent  accessions  to  the 
Harvard  College  Library  follows  the  report. 

Humboldt^  (Iowa)  P.  L.  'The  new  Car- 
negie building  was  dedicated  Feb.  9.  The 
building  is  of  local  stone,  having  cost  $10,000. 

Indiana  State  L.  (27th  biennial  rpt  — pe- 
riod ending  Sept.  30,  1908.)  Added  5181;  to- 
tal, 48,277.  Issued,  home  use  3623.  No.  of 
borrowers  2233;  no.  readers  7816.  New  reg- 
istration 278.  Receipts  $19,223.20;  expenses 
$17,374-80. 

The  need  of  a  new  building  is  emphasized 
in  this  report,  the  hampering  conditions  of 
the  present  state  library  accommodations  in 
the  Capitol  being  such  that  the  library's  ma- 
terial cannot  be  arranged  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
growth.  The  building  should  be  adequate  to 
provide  for  both  library  and  museum. 

The  library  has  now  500  volumes  in  em- 


bossed type.  The  library's  index  of  the  news- 
papers covers  only  the  Indianapolis  papers, 
and  that,  too,  since  1898.  It  is  expected  to 
enlarge  this  index  to  include  other  than  In- 
dianapolis papers.  About  half  of  the  local 
newspapers  in  Indiana  on  file  in  the  library 
have  been  cataloged.  Much  analytical  work 
has  been  done  in  state  reports.  The  position 
of  the  card  catalog  has  been  changed  so  that 
it  can  now  be  used  by  the  readers.  It  occu- 
pies a  cabinet  of  228  trays,  making  it  about 
a  third  larger  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 
The  library  is  a  depository  for  the  Library 
of  Congress  printed  cards. 

In  the  legislative  reference  department  the 
shelf-list  includes  1814  items;  of  these  300 
.  are  bound  volumes.  This  department  was 
provided  for  by  the  1907  session  of  the  In- 
diana legislature.  In  the  summer  of  1907 
the  Department  of  Indiana  Archives  and  His- 
tory began  active  work,  its  efforts  being  de- 
voted to  the  examination  of  materials  in  cer- 
tain state  departments  and  field  work  over 
the  state,  especially  in  connection  with  local 
historical  fields. 

The  State  Library  Bulletin  has  been  pub- 
lished at.  various  intervals  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  The  plan  now  is  to  publish  six 
numbers  a  year  and  to  print  eight  pages  in- 
stead of  four. 

The  library  receives  from  nearly  all  the 
states  their  official  reports  in  exchange  for 
Indiana  documents.  The  state  library  has 
done  service  as  a  clearing  house  for  maga- 
zines, taking  them  from  libraries  where  they 
were  not  needed  and  placing  them  where 
they  would  be  of  use. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  Work  on  the 
construction  of  the  Shelby  Park  Branch  of 
the  library  was  recently  begun.  The  material 
is  brick  and  stone  veneer,  the  roof  to  be  of 
tile  and  the  building  practically  fireproof. 
The  value  of  the  building  is  stated  as  $25,000. 

-The  fourth  report  of  the  library,  for  the 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1908,  has  been  issued. 
The  librarian's  digest  of  this  report  was  sum- 
marized in  the  January  LIBRARY  JOURNAL, 
P.  33- 

Minnesota.  Libraries.  Olsen,  J.  W.  Li- 
brary work  among  the  children  of  Minne- 
sota. (In  Harper's  Weekly,  May  15,  p.  24-25.) 

New  Orleans  (La.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
1908.)  Added  8955;  total  91,795-  Issued, 
home  use  245,559.  No.  of  readers  68,330. 
Receipts  $44,182.76;  expenses  $41,219.14 
(books  $6668.30+$7570 ;  periodicals  $718.12; 
binding  $1381.42;  printing  and  stationery 
$1002.91). 

The  striking  event  of  the  year  was  the 
opening  of  the  new  central  Carnegie  building 
on  Oct.  31.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
was  $228,739.56.  It  is  162  feet  long  and  115 
feet  wide  and  the  top  of  the  dome  78  feet 
above  the  sidewalk.  The  building  is  of  Bed- 
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ford  stone  and  of  Renaissance  architecture. 
It  is  of  fire-proof  construction  of  steel  and 
concrete  throughout,  and  comprises  a  main 
story  and  a  i6-foot  basement.  A  careful  de- 
scription of  interior  arrangement  and  of  fur- 
niture is  given  in  the  report.  The  year  was 
also  notable  for  the  opening  of  the  third  of 
the  library's  branches  —  the  Napoleon  branch. 
It  was  opened  Feb.  r,  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  library  having  been  opened  during  the 
latter  part  of  1907.  The  Royal  Branch  (the 
first  to  be  opened)  contains  5143  books;  the 
Algiers  branch  contains  4208  books,  and  the 
Napoleon  branch  4083  books. 

The  reference  department  of  the  central 
library  has  grown  slowly  in  its  two  years  of 
existence.  In  the  periodical  department  there 
were  68,330  readers.  The  library  subscribes 
to  193  magazines  and  26  newspapers.  There 
is  a  considerable  collection  of  local  and  state 
documents  as  well  as  U.  S.  government  doc- 
uments in  the  library,  which  is  one  of  the  de- 
pository libraries. 

The  children's  department  was  organized 
upon  entering  into  the  new  building.  It  now 
contains  4340  volumes.  There  was  a  consid- 
erable number  of  volumes  cataloged,  bound 
and  repaired  during  the  year.  Changes  in 
the  staff  and  new  appointments  necessitated 
by  the  openings  of  the  branches  complicated 
conditions  of  work,  hampering  in  some  meas- 
ure the  service  of  the  library. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  P.  L.  (i5th  rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  1327  (gifts  175)  ;  total  17,227. 
Issued,  home  use  88,756.  Registration  9790 
(adult  8652,  juv.  1138.)  Receipts  $7627.54; 
expenses  $6713.86  (salaries  $3080,  binding 
$208.60,  printing  $101.50,  heating  $166.75,  pe- 
riodicals $182.75). 

The  library  shows  growth  in  all  depart- 
ments. Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
collection  of  bound  newspapers  which  ex- 
tends from  1802  down  to  the  present  time 
with  only  a  few  gaps.  A  part  of  this  collection 
belongs  to  this  library,  the  rest  having  been 
therein  deposited  for  safe  keeping  and  for 
public  use.  The  children's  department  shows 
an  increase  of  191  in  registration,  and  there 
were  12,905  books  issued  for  home  use. 

Oberhn  (0.)  College  L.  (Rpt.  — year 
ending  Aug.  31,  1908.)  Added  19,882 
(5686  unbound)  ;  total  205,128  (estimated,  in- 
cluding coins,  photographs  and  newspapers, 
but  exclusive  of  magazines,  unarranged  man- 
uscripts and  duplicates,).  For  home  use 
30,468  v.  were  drawn  by  1536  persons.  The 
library  was  open  305  days,  with  a  total  of 
147,182  readers.  Receipts,  income  $8964.13 
(special  account:  gifts  for  capital  account 
$12,269.09)  ;  expenses  $10,226.56  (salaries 
$2634;  binding  $973.20;  printing,  postage, 
etc.,  $99.64). 

Work  on  the  new  building  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  admit  of  its  dedication  at  com- 
mencement. The  moving  of  the  books  into 
the  new  quarters  was  then  begun.  The 


total  expense  for  moving  was  about  $250. 
A  force  of  10  college  students  easily  moved 
and  cleaned  10,000  books  per  day. 

The  list  of  periodicals  indexed  in  the  Poole 
and  other  American  indexes  to  general  peri- 
odicals which  has  been  compiled  in  the 
Reference  Department  of  the  library  will 
when  completed  be  sent  to  all  Ohio  libraries. 

Ohio.  Legislation.  The  bill  of  certification 
of  librarians  printed  in  the  December  (1908) 
number  of  the  L.  j.  has  been  held  over  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Omaha  (Neb.)  P.  L.  (32d  rpt.,  1908.) 
Added  5348;  total  81,675.  Issued,  home  use 
256,462  (28,048  increase  over  1907).  Visi- 
tors to  reference  and  reading  rooms  69,459 ! 
no.  of  borrowers  13,573.  Expenses  $25,- 
236.88. 

Books  have  been  added  in  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  German,  French,  Yiddish  and  Span- 
ish languages.  A  collection  of  art  slides 
has  been  presented  to  the  library.  The  li- 
brary subscribes  for  150  periodicals  and 
newspapers  which  are  on  file  in  the  reading 
room. 

Philadelphia  City  Institute  L.  (57th  rpt.— 
year  ending  March  27,  1909.)  Added  13,056 
.(162  gifts)  ;  total  29,697.  Issued,  home  use 
52,959.  No.  of  visitors  103,772.  Receipts, 
$9630.99  (with  balance  from  previous  year 
of  $1074.74;  total  receipts  $10,705.73).  Ex- 
penses for  rent,  taxes,  gas,  coal,  binding  and 
repairs  and  salaries  $5585.58). 

A  legacy  of  $1000  was  left  to  the  library 
by  Mrs.  Elkin. 

Rock  Rapids  (loii'a).  The  new  library 
building  was  dedicated  Jan.  7. 

Gifts  an&  JBequests 

Dubuque,  Iowa.  Carnegie-Stout  P.  L.  The 
library  has  received  a  bequest  of  $1000  from 
Senator  Allison  and  his  entire  private  library. 

Hopkinton,  Iowa.  Lenox  College  L.  The 
library  has  received  a  gift  of  over  1000  books 
from  James  C.  Young,  of  Minneapolis,  a 
grandson  of  one  of  the  founders  of  the  col- 
lege. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Charles  P.  Gregory,  a  bequest  of  $10,000 
is  left  to  the  library;  but  the  use  of  any  por- 
tion of  it  is  dependent  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  sister.  Mr.  Gregory  was  for  a 
long  time  a  benefactor  to  the  library,  having 
made  many  gifts  of  books,  principally  in  the 
French  language. 

University  of  Virginia.  A  gift  of  $10,000 
to  the  law  library  of  the  university  has  been 
received  from  W.  W.  Fuller,  of  New  York 
City. 

Westboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.  A  bequest  of  $500 
has  been  left  to  the  library  by  the  will  of  John 
M.  Gould,  of  Newton,  Mass. 
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Yale  University.  Department  of  Fine  Arts 
L.  A  gift  of  $2000  was  received  from  J.  I. 
Downes  for  an  endowment  of  the  library. 

^Librarians 

BRINKMANN,  Edith,  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  librarian-in-charge  of  the  H.  Josephine 
Widener  Branch  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  to  become  advertising  manager 
for  the  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Co.,  of  that 
city.  Miss  Brinkmann's  work  of  compilation 
of"  the  Checklist  of  Incunabula  owned  in 
America,  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America,  will  be  con- 
tinued by  Miss  Margaret  W.  Righter. 

DEFFtNBAUGH,  Mrs.  Estelle,  librarian  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  has  resigned  her  position  to 
take  effect  Sept.  i.  She  has  inherited,  with 
her  children,  $100,060  through  the  death  of  a 
relative. 

GRACIF,,  Miss  Helen  B.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1898-99,  went  to  the  Seattle 
Public  Library  as  head  of  the  Order  depart- 
ment, June  I. 

HYDE,  Miss  Mary  E.,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  1902-3,  goes  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Library  as  head  of  the  Catalog 
department,  July  I. 

KELLER,  Helen  Rex,  of  the  Drexel  Institute 
Library  School  staff,  has  been  appointed  as 
2d  assistant  in  the  Columbia  University  Cat- 
aloging Department  at  Columbia  University 
Library.  Her  duties  will  begin  on  Sept.  i. 

OAKLEY,  Minnie  M.,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
Society  Library,  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  cataloging  department  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Seattle,  Wash. 

ROBERTS,  Miss  Ethel  D.,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1908,  went  to  Wellesley 
College  as  acting  assistant  librarian  on  May 
15.  Since  last  October  Miss  Roberts  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 

VITZ,  Carl  P.  P.,  was  on  May  18  appointed 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Library,  his  appointment  taking  effect 
June  i. 

Mr.  Vitz  was  graduated  from  Adelbert  Col- 
lege in  1904,  and  received  his  library  school 
training  at  Western  Reserve  University  and 
the  New  York  State  Library  schools. 

His  library  exoerience  has  been  gained  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  spent  nearly  nine 
years  in  the  Public  and  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity libraries  and  at  the  Public  Library  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  from 
which  he  goes  to  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary after  two  years  of  very  successful  ser- 
vice as  assistant  librarian. 


Cataloging  ano  Classification 

COLE,  G.  W.,  comp.  A  catalogue  of  books 
consisting  of  English  literature  and  mis- 
cellanea, including  many  original  editions 
of  Shakespeare,  forming  a  part  of  the  li- 
brary of  E.  Dwight  Church.  N.  Y.,  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  1909.]  2  v.,  9+55<>;  5+551- 
1154  p.  pis.  facsims.,  4°,  subs.,  $75.  (150 
copies.) 

First    part     of    the     catalogue     containing 
Americana    was    published    in    1907.      See 

American  Catalog,  igos-'o;,  v.  2,  1907. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  (Mien.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  An- 
nual bulletin,  no.  3:  Books  added  to  the 
main  (Ryerson)  library,  from  December, 
1907,  to  December,  1908.  77  p.  O.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  1909.  Price,  5  c. 

NEW  YORK   STATE   EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 
New  York  State  Library.    Tentative  selec- 
tion from  best  books  of  1008.    57  p.  O. 
This  list  contains  1208  titles  selected  from 
9254  published  during  the  year.    The  purpose 
of  the  list  is  to  obtain  opinions  from  libra- 
rians as  to  the  best  50  books  of  1908  for  a 
village  library. 

REESE,  Rena,  comp.    List  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets in  a  special  collection  in  the  library 
of  the  Workingmen's  Institute.     New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  March,  1909.    21  p.  O. 
This  list  includes  considerable  material  re- 
lating to  the  early  history  of  New  Harmony 
and  to  Robert  Owen  and  his  disciples. 

ST.  PAUL  (MINN.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Class 
list  no.  4:  Philology  and  natural  science, 
1909.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Review  Publishing 
Co.,  1909.  p.  273-448.  Price,  10  c. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Advance 
sheets  of  third  edition  of  Checklist  of  United 
States  public  documents:  Class  I:  (Interior 
department),  19,  Geological  survey;  20,  In- 
dian affairs  office;  21,  Land  office,  General; 
Library;  23,  Patent  office;  24,  Pension  Bu- 
reau; 25,  Railroads  commissioner;  26,  Ento- 
mological commission;  27,  Reclamation  ser- 
vice. Class  La:  Labor  Department,  Class 
53d  Congress:  Tables  of  documents  and  re- 
ports. 

Monthly  catalogue  United  States  public 

documents,  no.  171,  March,  1909.  Wash., 
Gov't  Printing  Office,  1909.  528+40  P-  O. 
U.  S.  CONGRESS.  Senate.  Library.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Library  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Wash.,  Gov't  Print.  Office,  1908. 
600  p.  plan,  D. 
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COMMERCE  AND  LABOR.  U.  S.  Commerce  and 
Labor  Department.  List  of  publications  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
available  for  distribution.  Ed.  3,  March  i, 
1909.  Wash.,  Commerce  and  Labor  Dept., 
1909.  58  p. 

CRAWFORD,  Francis  Marion.    Reading  list,  no. 
53.     (In  The  Reader's  Index  of  Croydon 
Public  Libraries,  p.  63-65.) 
—  [Special  reading  list.]     (In  Salem  (Mass.) 

Public  Library  Bulletin,  May,  p.  91.) 
EDUCATION.       Newcastle-upon-Tyne     (Eng.) 
Public  Libraries.     Catalogue  of  books  and 
pamphlets   on   education   in  the  central   li- 
brary  (reference  and  lending)   and  in  the 
Stephenson  and  Victoria  branches.     New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Doig,  1909.     136  p.  O. 
This  catalog  contains   author  and   subject 
list.     The  author   list  is   in   alphabetical  ar- 
rangement, with  class  numbers  indicated  for 
each  title.    The  subject  list  is  in  classified  ar- 
rangement, the  class  numbers  for  each  title 
repeated.     The  book  numbers  are  also  indi- 
cated throughout  the  catalog,  together  with 
the  branch  library  in  which  the  book  belongs. 

FAIRFIELD  (CONN.)  Child,  Frank  S.  Fair- 
field,  ancient  and  modern :  a  brief  account, 
historic  and  descriptive,  of  a  famous  Con- 
necticut town;  prepared  in  commemoration 
of  the  27oth  anniversary  of  the  town's  set- 
tlement. [Fairfield,  Ct.,]  Fairfield  Histor- 
ical Society,  1909.  c.  75  p.  pis.  O.  pap.,  50  c. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

FITZGERALD,  Edward.  [Reading  list,  no.  54.] 
(In  The  Reader's  Index  of  Croydon  Public 
Libraries.  May-June,  p.  65-66.) 
FORESTRY.  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Classified 
list  of  publications  available  for  distribu- 
tion, Jan.  15,  1909.  Wash.,  Forest  Service 
Bureau,  1909.  4  p. 

GHOST  STORIES.    Hawkins,  Jean,  comp.  Ghost 
stories  and  tales  of  the  supernatural.  (Bul- 
letin  of   Bibliography   Pamphlets,   no.  20.) 
Bost,  Boston  Book  Co.,  1909.     Price,  20  c. 
This  list  was,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  be- 
gun in  a  public  library  to  supply  the  constant 
demand   for   ghost   stories.     It   was   planned 
first  to  exclude  such  stories  as  gave  explan- 
ations of  their  mysteries,  but  some  of  these 
were  afterward  included  under  "Humorous." 
The  list  has  been  enlarged  to  include  stories 
of  hypnotism,  spiritualism,  and   other  occult 
subjects,  but  excludes  folk-lore,  legends,  fairy 
stories,  etc.     No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
indicate  the  best   editions    or   to  give   every 
collection  in  which  the  titles  are  to  be  found. 


JEWS  AND  JUDAISM.  Schomer,  Abraham  S. 
The  primary  cause  of  antiscmitism :  an 
answer  to  the  Jewish  question.  [N.  Y., 
Abraham  S.  Schomer,  5  Beekman  St.,] 
1909.  c.  13+162  p.  D.  cl.,  $i. 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

NORTH  AMERICA.  GEOLOGY.  Weeks,  F.  B., 
and  Nickles,  J.  M.  Bibliography  of  North 
American  geology  for  1906  and  1907 ;  with 
subject  index.  Wash.,  D.  C,  [U.  S.,  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,]  1909. 
317  p.  O.  pap.  (Add.  Superintendent  for 
price.) 

RAILROADS.  Library  of  Congress.  Select  list 
of  references  on  the  valuation  and  capital- 
ization of  railroads ;  comp.  under  the  direc- 
tion of  H.  H.  B.  Meyer.  Wash.,  Gov't 
Print.  Office,  1909.  28  p.  O.  10  c. 

ROME.  MIDDLE  AGES.  Calvi  (Em).  Biblio- 
grafia  di  Roma  nel  medio  evo  (476-1499). 
Supplemento  I,  con  appendice  sulle  cata- 
combe  e  sulle  chiese  di  Roma.  Roma,  E. 
Loescher,  1908.  In-8,  xxxiv-i62  p.  15  fr. 

SCIENCE.  Nijhoff,  Martinus.  Livres  anciens 
et  modernes :  sciences  naturelles.  La  Haye, 
Nijhoff,  1909.  33  p.  O. 

IRotes  ant)  (Queries 

EXPANSIVE  CLASSIFICATION  CONTINUED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  am  starting  again  to  print  parts  of  the 
Expansive  Classification.  The  delay,  which 
I  deeply  regret,  has  been  due  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  extensiveness  with  which 
the  scientific  section  of  the  classification 
should  be  printed.  This  has  been  cleared  up, 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  promise  that  the  follow- 
ing will  be  printed  and  distributed  this  sum- 
mer 

Botany,  Zoology,  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Geology,  Meteorology.  All  of  these  are  either 
printed,  in  press,  or  in  completed  mss.  Chem- 
istry and  the  remainder  of  the  Technology 
are  soon  to  be  completed,  leaving  only  An- 
thropology and  Ethnology  and  a  few  pages 
to  be  added. 

The  general  index  is  in  mss.,  except  for  the 
sciences.  It  now  has  80,000  entries. 

W.  P.  CUTTER. 

MAY  15,  1909. 

LIBRARY  REPORT  OF  CITY  CLUB  OF  CHICAGO. 

Editor,  Library  Journal: 

I  would  like  to  make,  through  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  a  correction  in  Table  i.  of  the  Re- 
port on  the  Chicago  Public  Library  service, 
published  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  In 
the  column  giving  the  number  of  janitors,  en- 
gineers, etc.,  Newark  is  said  to  have  23 ;  this 
is  an  error,  it  should  be  14. 

AKSEL  G.  S.  JOSEPHSON. 
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THE  adoption  of  the  new  A.  L.  A.  constitu- 
tion should  be  one  of  the  most  important  re- 
sults of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference.  The 
uncertain  division  of  authority  between  the 
Executive  Board  and  the  Council,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Institute  with  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  the  functions  which  the  Council  had 
not  achieved,  have  made  the  national  organ- 
ization of  the  library  profession  rather  multi- 
farious and  confusing.  If  the  Executive  Board 
becomes  really  the  executive  agency  and  the 
Council  becomes  as  originally  planned,  a  de- 
liberative body,  acting  as  a  balance  wheel  for 
the  general  meetings,  now  so  large  as  to  be 
unwieldy  either  for  adequate  deliberation  or 
careful  decision,  the  Association  should  be 
in  much  more  efficient  and  effective  shape. 
The  principle  of  including  in  the  Council  all 
Past  Presidents,  to  insure  experience  and 
continuity,  members  elected  by  the  Council 
itself,  representing  other  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession and  members  chosen  by  the  general 
body  representing  probably  the  later  comers 
who  are  winning  their  way  to  the  front,  in 
addition  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  year, 
should  insure  stability,  sagacity,  and  vigor  — 
foresight  as  well  as  hindsight  —  to  the  new 
body. 


The  danger  foreseen  for  the  Institute,  by 
the  many  who  opposed  the  creation  of  such  a 
body  and  who  were  corralled  one  by  one  al- 
most from  sheer  exhaustion  of  opposition, 
would  have  been  more  serious  had  the  Insti- 
tute enjoyed  a  more  vigorous  existence.  The 
fact  that  after  the  A.  L.  A.  constitution  had 
been  reported  by  a  large  and  representative 
committee  as  the  result  of  much  discussion, 
and  had  been  passed  upon  favorably  at  one 
meeting  of  the  Association,  a  member  of  the 
Institute  could  seriously  present  in  that  body 
a  complete  redraft  of  the  A.  L.  A.  constitu- 
tion and  ask  for  its  discussion  by  the  Insti- 
tute, is  sufficient  illustration  of  the  danger 
pointed  out,  that  the  A.  L.  A.  might  be  weak- 
ened by  having  responsibility  taken  from  it 
by  a  co-ordinate  organization  quite  separate 


from  and  not  responsible  to  the  general  As- 
sociation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  its  en- 
tire existence,  the  Institute  has  had  only  two 
profitable  sessions,  the  successful  meeting  of 
Atlantic  City  and  part  of  the  New  York 
meeting;  and  at  neither  of  these  were  the 
discussions  of  a  character  which  could  not  be 
had  from  the  new  form  of  Council.  The 
three-fourths  vote  required  for  any  decision 
has  practically  blocked  action,  for  the  secre- 
tary has  found  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
such  a  vote  even  with  respect  to  the  contin- 
uance or  discontinuance  of  the  Institute.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Institute  is  likely 
to  come  to  its  end  from  mere  lack  of  vitality 
if  it  does  not  of  its  own  volition  gracefully 
retire  from  this  mortal  life. 


CO-ORDINATION,  of  which  President  Gould 
has  made  himself  the  leading  apostle,  is  likely 
to  be  the  watchword  not  only  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference,  but  of  the  most  impor- 
tant library  work  of  the  present  library  gen- 
eration. The  physical  problem  of  shelf  room 
for  the  mere  housing  of  books  is  becoming 
an  almost  insoluble  problem,  as  it  confronts 
the  librarian  with  an  imaginative  outlook  on 
the  future.  How  happy  for  the  librarian  of 
to-day  that  the  printing  press  does  not  date 
from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  that  the  clay  libra- 
ries of  Assyria  were  for  the  most  part  cracked 
to  pieces,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  print- 
ing was  not  invented  until  four  centuries 
ago !  Library  accumulation  is  in  fact  only  a 
matter  of  a  single  century,  and  every  year  of 
grace  nowadays  produces  an  output  as  great, 
we  should  guess,  as  the  entire  output  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  last  century.  At  this  rate 
of  book  production,  it  seems  almost  a  matter 
of  thankfulness  that  modern  papers  do  not 
last  forever,  and  indeed  only  for  a  few  years. 
But  Mr.  Olivers  is  to  correct  all  that,  and 
with  papers  that  will  last  and  stack  houses 
that  must  be  limited,  what  will  come  to  pass ! 
We  of  to-day  can  "hazard  only  a  wide  solu- 
tion" and  leave  the  final  outcome  to  our  sue- 
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cessors  in  the  An  de  siecle  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Meantime  co-ordination,  that  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  most  libraries  which 
will  cause  them  to  mind  their  own  business 
and  look  to  national,  state  and  special  libraries 
as  great  storehouses  and  reservoirs  of  books, 
must  be  the  present  issue. 


NOT  only  is  technical  co-operation  in  the 
study  of  methods  giving  place  to  co-ordina- 
tion, which  is  co-operation  in  the  largest 
sense,  but  all  technical  problems  are  making 
way  for  larger  consideration  of  the  book  and 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  handles  it  or  reads 
it.  The  library  profession  is  passing,  as  it 
were,  from  the  primary  class  dealing  with 
shelves  and  book  numbers  to  the  higher  class 
dealing  with  books  as  life  factors  and  with 
the  human  lives  in  which  they  are  to  be  help- 
ful. In  other  words,  the  technical  side  of 
librarianship  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
literary  side  and  the  human  side,  and  in  this 
connection  Miss  Keller  gives  us  some  de- 
lightful suggestions.  The  average  librarian 
of  the  old  school,  who  knows  little  about 
technicalities,  is  often  superior  in  knowing 
a  good  deal  about  her  books  and  still  more 
about  the  people  who  come  to  her  for 
the  right  book.  In  the  larger  libraries,  a 
chief  purpose  of  staff  meetings  should  be  to 
discuss  books  and  to  develop  the  human 
touch  of  librarians  with  each  other  and  with 
their  readers.  The  problem  of  really  knowing 
readers  and  their  real  wants,  in  a  great  city 
library,  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  we  are  by 
no  means  in  sight  of  the  right  way  of  dealing 
with  this  question.  Possibly  library  advisors 
for  readers  will  be  one  of  the  future  develop- 
ments of  the  library  system. 


IN  selecting  a  librarian,  the  personal  equa- 
tion and  this  question  of  human  relationship 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  for  places  great 
or  small.  It  is  the  defect  of  a  professional 
school  that  it  cannot  always  test  this  element 
in  connection  with  its  certificate  of  gradua- 
tion. The  theological  schools,  for  instance, 
give  diplomas  to  many  men  who  are  quite 
unfit  to  become  spiritual  advisers.  And  per- 
haps the  library  schools  through  their  experi- 
ence work  in  libraries  come  as  near  to  accom- 
plishing this  desirable  result  as  any  schools 


can.  It  is  a  criticism  of  the  English  army 
system,  and  to  some  extent  of  our  own  West 
Point,  that  officers  are  sent  out  who  have  not 
the  personal  capacity  to  command.  In  the 
German  and  Swedish  armies,  besides  the  test 
of  military  schools,  each  candidate  for  an 
army  position  must  serve  during  the  school 
vacation  as  a  petty  officer  in  actual  command 
of  men,  and  the  ranking  from  this  experience 
is  an  important  element  in  the  final  certificate. 
In  somewhat  the  same  way  actual  experience 
in  library  work  with  reference  to  this  per- 
sonal equation  should  come  largely  into  play 
in  certifying  to  a  librarian's  qualifications.  In 
this  respect  the  apprentice  classes  in  our 
larger  library  systems  have  a  considerable 
advantage. 


THE  question  of  certification  of  librarians 
has  never  come  much  to  the  front  in  this 
country,  as  the  American  Library  Association 
has  held  back  from  attempts  in  this  direction, 
and  the  plan  for  state  certification  in  Ohio 
has  gone  over  to  another  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  Ohio  plan  proposes  to  include 
service  in  libraries  as  a  part  of  its  scheme, 
and  this  is  wise.  Our  English  brethren  are 
proposing  to  solve  the  problem  in  connection 
with  the  Library  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  providing  for  classes  of  mem- 
bership, based  on  library  service  and  position, 
through  a  systematic  scheme  of  registration, 
preceded  in  the  earlier  stages  by  careful  ex- 
aminations. In  view  of  the  trend  in  Ohio, 
California,  and  elsewhere,  toward  the  official 
certification  or  registration  of  librarians,  the 
English  discussions  will  be  followed  with 
interest.  A  word  of  caution  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary that  the  profession  should  not  be  so  or- 
ganized or  conventionalized  as  to  exclude 
from  it  at  any  stage  those  who  have  every 
qualification  for  librarianship  except  technical 
library  experience.  In  other  words,  the  li- 
brary profession  should  not  deny  itself  the 
privilege  of  drafting  librarians  from  "the  ex- 
ecutive profession"  and  enlisting  men  and 
women  who  by  personal  temperament  and 
outside  training  are  only  less  well  fitted  for 
library  work  than  those  who  combine  tech- 
nical experience  with  these  high  qualities. 
High  qualities  are  indeed  needed  for  this  high 
calling  — a  calling  worthy  of  all  that  the 
noblest  man' or  woman  can  give  to  their  work. 
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THE  OLD-FASHIONED  VIRTUES  VERSUS  THE  IDEAL  LIBRARIAN* 
BY  HELEN  REX  KELLER,  Instructor  Drexel  Institute  Library  School 


FELLOW  workers,  real  librarians  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Library  Club,  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  for  my  unsympathetic 
analysis  of  that  paragon  of  perfection,  that 
aggregation  of  library  virtues,  the  ideal 
librarian. 

As  in  the  beginnings  of  all  great  peoples 
there  are  legends  and  myths,  so  we  librarians 
have  ours,  the  myth  of  the  ideal  librarian. 
There  is  no  mention  of  her  among  the  nine 
muses  in  the  classical  dictionaries,  and  no 
mortal  eye  has  ever  seen  the  ideal  librarian, 
though  her  presence  is  invoked  wherever  are 
the  campfires  of  our  tribe. 

All  our  library  lives,  at  library  meetings, 
at  staff  meetings,  in  library  school,  the  tale 
is  told.  The  Elsies  and  the  Sanfords  and 
Mertons  have  disappeared  from  the  shelves 
of  our  libraries,  but  the  archives  of  librarian- 
ship,  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  and  Public  Li- 
braries, devote  pages  to  the  biography  and 
higher  criticism  of  this  phantom  of  reality. 

In  library  school  one  is  apt  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  her  personality  in  a  nega- 
tive way,  by  hearing  what  the  ideal  librarian 
is  NOT,  the  things  she  does  not  do.  At  any 
rate  we  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  cat- 
alog of  her  qualifications  as  written,  spoken, 
even  sung,  as  in  the  "Song  of  the  library 
staff"  by  our  librarian  poet,  Mr.  Sam  Walter 
Foss.  This  poem,  recently  acted  in  pan- 
tomime by  Drexel  alumnae,  appeared  on  the 
program  as  "Moving  pictures,  a  refined  first- 
class  vaudeville  performance,  a  screaming 
hit."  Thus  are  our  ideals  satirized  by  the 
younger  generation.  The  ideal  librarian  has 
also  been  immortalized  as  the  heroine  of  a 
drama  in  blank  verse  "The  militant  libra- 
rian," by  Miss  Smith  and  Miss  Fay,  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School. 

With  apologies  to  Mr.  Howells,  I  give  you 
the  ideal  librarian.  She  has  been  evolved  at 
considerable  pains  and  expense  from  the 
librarian  in  general,  and  in  fact  is  a  type. 
She  is  made  up  of  printer's  ink  and  paper 
and  wire  and  cardboard,  very  prettily  painted 

"Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club,  May  10,  1909. 


in  a  conventional  tint,  and  is  perfectly  in- 
destructible. She  isn't  very  much  like  a  real 
librarian,  but  she  is  a  great  deal  nicer  and 
has  served  to  represent  the  notion  of  a  libra- 
rian ever  since  librarians  emerged  from  bar- 
barism with  the  founding  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  1876. 

Of  course  we  know  the  reason  that  as  a 
class  we  are  so  much  more  charming  than 
other  people  is  because  the  circumstances  of 
our  life  work  develop  such  old-fashioned 
virtues  as  kindness,  sympathy,  and  helpful- 
ness, and  we  enjoy  having  it  brought  to  our 
notice,  as  it  is  when  some  one  of  us  tells  the 
rest  of  us  how  we  look  in  a  composite  photo- 
graph. But  the  novelty  of  the  composite  pic- 
ture, the  photograph  of  the  class,  of  the  type, 
is  gone.  It  has  passed  by  in  the  art  collection 
of  to-day  for  the  greater  interest  of  the 
photographs  of  real  people  which  are  so 
wonderfully  expressive  of  character  and  per- 
sonality. The  painter  who  makes  a  pretty 
picture  rather  than  a  true  portrait  is  a  cen- 
tury behind  the  times.  The  biographer  who 
makes  his  hero  a  model  of  all  the  virtues 
with  the  endearing  human  faults  left  out  is 
not  read  any  more. 

One  reason  that  we  insist  on  "personality" 
in  library  work  is  because  the  pioneers  of 
the  American  Library  Association  have  been 
such  splendid,  strong,  real,  inspiring  person- 
alities. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ideal 
librarian  of  to-day  is  a  composite  picture  of 
a  group  of  them,  taken  before  the  days  of  im- 
proved photography,  a  picture  with  every- 
thing human  left  out,  the  kind  of  which  we 
say  "how  natural  the  buttons  on  her  coat  do 
look;  you  can  see  every  figure  in  the  pattern 
of  his  tie."  If  we  separate  the  individual 
members  from  the  group  picture,  we  can  see 
that  no  one  of  them  possessed  a  monopoly 
of  all  the  virtues.  The  ideal  librarian  is 
weighed  down  with  virtues  like  a  knight  of 
old  with  armor,  most  ornamental  in  a  fancy 
picture,  but  cumbersome  for  everyday  use. 

The  qualifications  of  the  ideal  librarian 
are  not  so  impressive,  taken  one  by  one.  It 
is  their  quantity  that  makes  her  such  a  blight- 
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ing  influence.  Let  me  recall  to  you  her  neat 
personal  appearance,  her  cordial  but  not  fa- 
miliar manner  with  the  public  across  the 
loan  desk,  as  described  let  us  say  by  the  chief 
bibliographer,  who  is  sufficiently  far  removed 
from  the  issue  department  to  have  a  really 
ideal  perspective  on  the  ideal  librarian,  and 
on  the  public,  to  have  a  theory  not  a  con- 
dition. When  we  speak  of  the  ideal  loan 
desk  assistant,  we  mean  the  ideal  librarian  at 
the  loan  desk.  It  is  there  that  she  is  most 
often  pictured  by  her  Boswells.  Of  course 
the  ideal  librarian  can  fill  any  position  in  the 
library,  as  she  is  wonderfully  adaptable,  be- 
sides being  omnipotent,  omniscent  and  omni- 
present, and  always  working  overtime  at 
something  with  superhuman  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  ideal  librarian  has  an  unfailing  supply 
•of  Tact,  spelled  with  a  capital  T.  Mr.  Dewey, 
in  his  lecture  on  the  "Qualifications  of  a 
librarian,"  mentions  tact  as  "two  to  one  more 
important  than  mere  talent."  He  speaks  of 
tact  as  essential  before  he  mentions  that  the 
librarian  must  not  be  addicted  to  alcohol, 
drugs,  tobacco,  gambling,  profanity  or  vul- 
:garity  —  library  failings  we  all  deplore. 

In  certain  latter  day  usage  of  the  word, 
;tact  has  come  to  mean  using  tactics,  manceu- 
'vering  a  little  to  make  the  other  fellow  see 
or  do  things  as  we  wish,  rather  assuming 
that  the  other  fellow  is  not  quite  as  smart 
as  we  are,  and  can  be  managed.  In  the  best 
sense,  I  think  we  understand  by  the  tactful 
person,  one  who  always  says  or  does  the 
proper  thing  at  the  proper  time,  meaning 
the  right  thing,  the  kind  thing.  The  diction- 
ary says  that  courtesy  and  politeness  are 
indispensable  elements  of  tact.  It  sounds  so 
trite,  so  commonplace,  to  say,  "Be  kind  and 
thoughtful  for  others,"  and  it  sounds  so 
superior  to  say  a  person  has  tact.  In  the 
process  of  making  the  individual  into  the 
type,  kindness,  the  quality  of  thoughtfulness 
for  others  has  become  tact,  just  as  red,  the 
primary  color,  may  be  diluted  to  pink.  Kind- 
ness is  not  entirely  synonymous  with  tact, 
but  mixed  with  some  brains  it  makes  an 
excellent  substitute.  Consider,  for  example, 
a  really  awful  example,  the  person  whose 
mind  has  become  warped  by  dwelling  upon 
the  ideal  librarian,  possibly  writing  a  paper 
on  the  subject  giving  good  advice  to  other 


librarians,  until  she  thinks  she  herself  is  the 
ideal  librarian.  You  can  imagine  how  this 
would  work.  Tact  flies  out  of  the  window 
when  Pride  struts  in  at  the  door.  Now, 
if  thinking  unduly  of  one's  self  is  not  the 
opposite  of  thinking  of  others,  I  am  willing 
to  give  up  my  contention  that  kindness  can 
be  substituted  for  tact,  so  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  the  person  who  is  uniformly 
kind  and  considerate  will  be  mistaken  in 
A.  L.  A.  circles  for  a  person  with  tact.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  used  to  think  that  kindness 
contained  almost  all  the  other  Christian  vir- 
tues. Moral:  If  you  can't  be  both,  be  kind, 
"sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever." 

Maturity  is  spoken  of  in  a  recent  most 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  as  the  first 
requisite  for  a  successful  loan  desk  assistant. 
Library  boards  often  state  that  they  want 
for  a  librarian,  "a  man  in  the  prime  of  life." 
In  this  connection  I  can  only  say  that  seven 
hours  a  day  on  the  books  of  our  libraries 
becomes  seventy  times  seven  in  course  of 
time,  and  that  we  all  of  us  hope  to  be  on  a 
pension  list  for  aged  librarians  some  day. 
The  most  hopelessly  young  person  will  at- 
tain maturity,  given  a  reasonable  number  of 
years.  Time  will  remedy  this  defect.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  done  while  you 
wait. 

Enthusiasm  is  a  most  desirable  and  essen- 
tial qualification  for  library  work,  and  how  it 
does  enliven  the  cold  monotony  of  perfection 
of  the  ideal  librarian.  Instead  of  asking 
nowadays  if  a  librarian  is  interested  in  her 
work,  has  the  old-fashioned  quality  of  zeal, 
we  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  ask 
if  she  has  enthusiasm.  We  glorify  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  thing  rather  than  the  thing 
itself,  cultivate  enthusiasm  for  enthusiasm's 
sake  as  a  separate  library  virtue. 

One  hears  complaints  from  library  workers 
about  their  salaries,  hours,  vacations,  but 
never  of  their  work.  We  recognize  our  com- 
pensations and  blessings.  Interest  in  one's 
work  generates  enthusiasm,  and  most  of  us 
have  a  good  supply  to  order,  but  some  of 
us  refuse  to  spend  it  as  library  fireworks. 
If  enthusiasm  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface 
of  things,  it  is  because  our  everyday  work 
requires  time,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
quiet  workaday  kind  which  accomplishes  re- 
sults, and  we  haven't  time  to  tell  everybody 
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about  it  because  we  are  too  busy  doing 
things. 

Library  work  does  not  at  present  attract 
archangels,  and  1  wish  to  tell  you  a  true  story 
illustrating  the  futility  of  expecting  them  to 
apply  for  positions. 

One  upon  a  time  a  certain  library,  a  per- 
fectly safe  distance  from  here,  was  about 
to  open  a  children's  room.  The  children's 
librarian  to  be  was  sent  by  the  library  board 
to  visit  other  libraries,  to  observe  and  gel 
new  ideas;  and  in  one  library,  where  the  chil- 
dren's room  is  a  real  paradise  for  real  chil- 
dren, she  acquired  a  printed  slip  which  read 
something  like  this : 

Card  catalog  of  the  staff  to  be  filled  out 
by  heads  of  departments  and  branch  libra- 
rians. 

Has  she  tact? 

Has  she  enthusiasm? 

Has  she  method  and  system  ? 

Is  she  punctual? 

Is  she  neat? 

Is    she   kind  ? 

Is  she  a  good  disciplinarian?' 

Is  she  sympathetic? 

Is  she  quick? 

Is  she  willing  to  wear  rubber  heels?    * 

Is  she  a  good  worker? 

Is  she  accurate? 

Has  she  a  pleasing  personality? 

Has  she  a  sense  of  responsibility? 

Is  she  patient? 

Is  she  courteous? 

Has   she   self-control  ? 

Is  she  cheerful? 

Has  she  a  knowledge  of  books? 

Are  her  vibrations  pleasant? 

Has  she  executive  ability? 

Can  she  speak  French,  German,  Spanish, 
Italian,  Yiddish,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Sanskrit? 

Has  she  social  qualifications? 

Can  she  keep  a  petty  cash  account? 

What  are  her  faults? 

On  her  return  to  her  home  library  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  select  an  assist- 
ant. It  had  seemed  that  the  only  difficulty 
would  be  that  in  choosing  one  from  an  un- 
usually pleasant  and  capable  group  of  library 
assistants,  the  others  must  necessarily  be  re- 
jected. With  the  printed  slip  in  hand,  the 
ideal  librarian  in  mind,  selection  became 
quite  a  different  matter.  In  her  perplexity 


she  sent  to  the  A.  L.  A.  headquarters  for  a 
pair  of  library  spectacles  in  order  to  see 
quite  clearly  to  choose  or  refuse.  Looking 
through  them,  what  was  her  disappointment 
to  find  that  all  the  staff  were  either  too  tall 
or  too  short,  too  fat  or  too  thin,  all  sorts 
of  odd  shapes,  but  nobody  was  standard  size. 
No  one  person  could  make  more  than  half 
the  requirements.  The  one  who  could  claim 
the  highest  number  had  been  obliged  to 
spread  them  out  so  thin  that  it  was  doubtful 
if  the  garment  of  her  laborious  weaving 
would  hold  together  at  all.  In  the  meantime 
it  would  surprise  you  the  way  interest  in 
children's  work  declined  in  that  library. 
When  I  last  heard  from  there  a  girl  from  the 
high  school  was  coming  in  to  work  after- 
noons because  no  one  of  the  regular  staff  was 
willing  to  work  in  the  children's  room. 

So  much  for  fact.  In  fiction  we  are  pic- 
tured either  as  the  old  fogy  bookworm,  or 
the  ideal  librarian,  as  in  Jos.ephine  Daskam's 
"Little  brother  of  the  books"  and  Dorothy 
Canfield's  "Hillsboro's  luck."  Both  types 
must  go  before  the  downtrodden  average, 
ordinary,  human  librarian  can  have  a  fair 
chance.  In  Miss  Daskam's  story  the  librarian 
who  worships  method  and  system  unduly  re- 
sponds to  the  humanizing  influence  of  a  little 
lame  boy  who  loves  reading  and  has  become 
the  selector  of  books  and  library  friend  of 
young  and  old  in  the  community.  In  "Hills- 
boro's luck,"  by  Dorothy  Canfield,  the  ideal 
librarian  has  an  ideal  library,  a  seemingly 
ideal  combination.  "The  young  librarian  ar- 
rived from  Albany  permeated  with  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,"  "as  business  like  as  she  was 
pretty,"  "in  a  fresh  white  shirtwaist."  "She 
began  at  once  to  practice  all  the  latest  devices 
for  automatically  turning  a  benighted  com- 
munity into  the  latest  thing  in  culture." 
When  "the  little  girls  in  school  asked  for 
the  Elsie  books  she  answered  with  a  glow 
of  pride  that  the  library  did  not  possess  one 
of  those  silly  stories,  and  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute 'Greek  myths  for  children.' "  "When 
the  school  boys  asked  for  Nick  Carter,  she 
gave  them  those  classics,  the  'Rollo  books.'" 
She  "mingled  with  the  people,"  "had  little 
classes  in  art  criticism  for  the  young  ladies 
in  town."  I  believe  they  study  Botticelli. 
She  had  none  of  the  library  failings  previous- 
ly mentioned.  It  was  the  janitor  who  was 
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addicted  to  profanity  and  strong  drink,  and 
finally  set  fire  to  the  library.  The  Hillsboro 
people,  not  being  ideal  enough  to  match  the 
ideal  library,  as  manager  by  the  ideal  libra- 
rian, the  effects  were  so  demoralizing  to  their 
standards  that  the  library  had  to  be  burned 
down,  and  the  ideal  librarian  married  off  to 
make  a  good  ending  to  the  story. 

"All  knowledge  is  our  province."  If  the 
time  necessary  to  live  up  to  this  ideal  was 
reckoned  in  our  library  education,  we  should 
pass  from  the  training  school  directly  on  to 
the  pension  list  for  aged  librarians  without 
any  intermediate  time  in  a  library  position. 
It  is  never  mentioned  in  any  of  her  testi- 
monials, but  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
the  ideal  librarian  must  be  a  bluffer.  The 
real  librarian  who  masters  the  gentle  art  of 
bluffing  knows  that  you  cannot  bluff  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time  without  a  solid 
foundation  of  good  work  and  hard  work. 
The  librarian  from  Podunk,  if  she  has  imag- 
ination and  can  talk  her  library  sufficiently 
at  library  meetings,  "How  I  do  this  and  that 
in  My  library,"  may  by  these  modern  methods 
of  advertising  and  library  log  rolling  become 
known  as  an  ideal  librarian. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  future  of  this 
kind  of  a  bluffer  is  not  likely  to  be  as  rosy 
as  the  past,  even  at  a  distance  from  her 
base  of  operations.  There  comes  inevitably 
a  time  when  she  loses  her  sense  of  values, 
of  such  good  old-fashioned  virtues  as  truth- 
fulness and  honesty.  On  the  theory  that 
what  happens  in  a  person  is  of  vastly  greater 
consequence  than  what  happens  to  a  person, 
remember  one  may  bluff  other  people,  but 
one  must  never  cross  the  danger  line  of 
bluffing  one's  self,  impairing  one's  own  clear 
vision  through  the  desire  to  make  one's  self 
or  one's  work  interesting.  Physicians  call 
this  exaggerated  imagination  "Mythomania." 
Question  —  if  the  ideal  librarian  is  a  myth, 
is  she  also  a  mythomaniac?  or  are  we  our- 
selves the  victims  of  a  genie,  creation  of  our 
own  imaginations,  which  has  assumed  gigan- 
tic proportions,  like  the  genie  of  the  fisherman 
in  the  fable;  so  that  we  must  either  change 
the  real  to  suit  the  stereotyped  ideal,  or 
change  the  ideal  to  suit  an  ever-changing, 
growing,  developing  real? 

The  ideal  librarian  is  not  a  working  model 


—  she  is  not  pragmatic.  She  does  not  make 
us  better  or  wiser  or  happier.  To  be  really 
useful  she  must  become  a  symbol  of  a  state 
of  grace  to  be  realized  in  the  mental  experi- 
ence of  each  individual,  and  the  best  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  is  contained  in  Emerson's 
essay  on  Character,  which  to  be  thoroughly 
up  to  date  we  will  call  personality. 

The  ideal  person  for  a.  librarian  is  distin- 
guished above  the  rest  of  us  by  the  cultiva- 
tion by  persistent  effort  of  such  common, 
old-fashioned  virtues  as  Kindness,  Order, 
Zeal,  Energy,  Self-Control,  Honesty,  com- 
bined with  Education,  Self-Culture,  and  the 
"light  of  the  lamp  of  experience."  These 
old-fashioned  virtues,  quite  within  the  reach 
of  the  average  library  worker,  cultivated  to 
a  marked  degree,  make  for  marked  success, 
and  the  library  is  the  best  possible  training 
school  for  life  and  for  library  work.  The 
ideals  that  are  practical  are  personal.  I  rec- 
ommend this  kind  of  gardening  from  a  prac- 
tical, not  an  ideal  standpoint. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  of  the 
series,  "Modern  American  library  economy  as 
illustrated  by  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public 
Library,"  Mr.  Dana  begins : 

"Were  there  an  ideal  public  library,  man- 
aged in  an  ideal  way,  with  ideal  assistants, 
furniture,  blanks  and  general  equipment,  a 
detailed  description  of  it  would  be  of  great 
value.  As  there  is  no  ideal  library  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  considering  the 
subject  for  a  number  of  years,  that  a  full 
description  of  the  actual  work  of  a  large 
library  would  be  very  helpful  to  librarians 
and  students  of  library  economy,  more  helpful 
even  than  the  description  of  an  imaginary 
or  composite  one.  This  pamphlet,  "The  work 
of  the  registration  desk,"  by  Miss  Van  der 
Carr,  is  the  first  part  of  such  a  description." 

When  the  ideal  librarian,  who  reads  ait 
library  literature  the  minute  it  comes  out, 
got  this  far,  she  shrieked,  "Shade  of  Justin 
Winsor!  No  ideal  library,  no  ideal  assist- 
ants, no  ideal  furniture,  blanks,  equipment!" 
Whereat,  with  the  ghost  of  a  wink  in  the 
direction  of  the  Los  Angeles  .(Cal.)  Public 
Library,  she  turned  her  back  on  the  Land-of- 
things-as-they-are,  spread  her  wings  and  flew 
away  with  Peter  Pan  to  the  "Never-never 
land." 
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THE   NECESSITY   OF   STAFF  MEETINGS* 


BY  MARY  L.  DAVIS,  Librarian  of  the  Troy 
(N.  7.)  Public  Library 

VERY  little  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  meetings  and  classes  conducted  in  our 
libraries.  An  examination  of  the  recent  an- 
nual reports  of  more  than  thirty  libraries 
shows  that  nearly  a  third  makes  brief  record 
of  such  meetings,  and  also  reveals  the  indefi- 
nite use  of  the  terms  meetings  and  classes. 

It  will  help  to  a  clearer  discussion  of  our 
subject  if  we  draw  a  line  between  meetings 
conducted  chiefly  with  administrative  objects 
in  view,  and  those  held  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction,  or  sharing  information 
on  some  topic,  or  topics,  of  interest  to 
library  assistants.  These  latter  may  be  prop- 
erly termed  classes  and  omitted  for  the 
present  from  the  discussion,  though  meetings 
and  classes  may  easily  merge,  one  into  the 
other.  We  will  also  leave  on  one  side  for 
present  purposes  the  very  large  library,  with 
its  elaborate  system  of  superintendents,  de- 
partment heads,  and  assistants  of  various 
grades,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the  me- 
dium-sized, or  small,  library,  with,  let  us  say, 
a  staff  of  not  over  ten  persons,  and  probably 
of  nearer  half  that  number. 

Now,  what  can  we  get  from  staff  meetings 
in  the  library  of  that  size?  Replying  to  one 
question  by  another,  in  Yankee  fashion,  What 
sort  of  staff  do  we  want?  Do  we  want  our 
library  assistants  to  be  "mere  couplings,  con- 
necting-rods, literary  beltings,"  while  the  li- 
brarian "percolates  efficiency"  in  his  tours 
through  a  library,  where,  to  change  the 
figures,  he  watches  the  "book  chambermaids 
going  around  remembering  rules ;"  or,  do  we 
want  a  library  force  composed  of  intelligent, 
capable,  sympathetic,  and  not  too  obtrusive 
assistants?  Assistants  who  know  the  tech- 
nique of  their  work,  but  to  whom  it  never 
becomes  wholly  mechanical,  whose  intelli- 
gence is  aided  by  imagination,  and  whose 
skill  is  gained  by  study,  observation  and 
experience.  I  have  long  contended  (pardon 
the  digression)  that  a  well  developed  imag- 
ination was  a  quality  much  needed  for  suc- 

*  Papers  read  at  the  round  table  on  staff  meet- 
ings held  at  the  meetings  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  Association,  September,  1908. 


cessful  library  work.  In  reading  about  the 
training  of  telephone  operators  not  long  ago 
I  was  amused  to  note  that  no  girl  could  be- 
come a  successful  operator  unless  gifted  with 
imagination. 

Granted  that  intelligent  workers  and  not 
automatons,  however  skilled,  should  be  de- 
veloped in  our  libraries,  I  think  we  shall  find 
the  staff  meeeting  one  of  the  best  aids  in 
this  direction.  The  mere  fact  that  we  pause 
in  the  midst  of  our  busy  routine  to  consider 
the  course  we  are  taking  is  in  itself  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  work  should  be 
done  thoughtfully  and  not  automatically. 
Then  the  workers  in  the  library,  be  they  few 
or  many,  meet  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
on  all  sides  the  subjects  for  consideration. 
It  is  the  family  meeting  of  the  library  for 
the  sake  of  talking  over  family  matters,  and 
the  librarian,  as  head  of  the  little  group,  has 
his,  or  oftener  her,  opportunity  of  giving  such 
information  as  it  is  proper  all  should  re- 
ceive. It  is  also  the  time  for  announcements 
as  to  new  policies  to  be  pursued,  new  work 
to  be  undertaken,  and  such  general  informa- 
tion may  then  be  given  as  to  the  detail  of 
work  in  the  different  departments  that  each 
member  of  the  staff  will  be  somewhat  at 
home  everywhere  in  the  library.  This  sort 
of  knowledge  is  specially  needed  in  the  li- 
brary with  a  small  staff,  where,  to  pursue 
the  domestic  metaphor  of  the  author  just 
quoted,  the  assistants  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  general  housework  girls,  on  occasion, 
than  "book  chambermaids"  or  literary  wait- 
resses. 

The  librarian  is  often  aided  in  forming 
plans,  or  making  decisions,  by  the  suggestions 
received  at  these  meetings.  He  gets  the 
benefit  of  different  viewpoints  on  new  under- 
takings, and  hears  commendation  and  unfa- 
vorable criticism  of  the  work  in  hand.  It 
is  an  opportunity  of  judging  the  individual, 
her  quickness  of  comprehension,  resourceful- 
ness, interest  in  the  work,  and  sympathy  — 
an  occasion  when  things  difficult,  or  impossi- 
ble, for  the  librarian  to  say  to  the  individual 
may  be  said  to  the  staff  in  general.  It  is 
also  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  unsuspected 
lacks  and  misinterpretations  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  see  his  library  and  its  workings  as  "ithers 
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see  it,"  not  only  those  working  in  it,  but 
those  who  patronize  it  —  for  comments  and 
criticisms  of  all  sorts  come  floating  in  over 
the  loan  desk,  or  are  called  forth  by  the 
catalog  or  some  assistant's  quickness,  or 
slowness,  which  would  never  be  formally 
made  to  the  librarian.  And  as  we  know  that 
harsh  criticism  of  all  kinds  is  oftenest  occa- 
sioned by  lack  of  understanding,  what  better 
way  to  fortify  our  libraries  against  the  ad- 
verse criticism  sure  to  be  made  than  by 
having  all  those  who  work  in  them  familiar 
with  the  aims  of  those  who  are  shaping  their 
development,  and  also,  so  far  as  prudence 
permits,  with  the  aids  and  hindrances  in 
carrying  out  those  ideas? 

Staff  meetings  may  be  made  of  help  in 
promoting  good  understanding  between  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  staff,  loyalty  to  one 
another  and  the  institution  they  serve,  that 
esprit  de  corps  which  is  so  marked  a  char- 
acteristic of  our  profession,  and  the  concerted 
action  which  can  follow  only  on  concerted 
knowledge.  The  staff  meeting  is  a  time  when 
the  methods  of  other  libraries  may  be  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  comparison  or  adop- 
tion, or  the  latest  important  news  from  the 
library  world  brought  to  the  attention  of  all. 
We  have  felt  the  inspiration  and  practical 
help  obtained  at  library  meetings  of  various 
sizes  from  the  modest  round  table  to  the 
.crowded  sessions  of  our  national  associa- 
tion. Why  should  not  a  family  library  meet- 
ing be  proportionally  of  benefit  —  be  some- 
thing more  inspirational  than  the  mere  lay- 
ing down  of  rules  and  the  dry  detailing  of 
information  ? 

I  asked  my  staff  one  day  for  written 
suggestions  as  to  the  conduct  of  our  meet- 
ings — as  to  topics  which  might  profitably 
be  considered,  etc.  I  thought  they  would 
unite  in  saying  they  felt  the  need  of  knowing 
more  about  the  books  as  they  came  into  the 
library.  To  my  surprise  only  two  expressed 
that  desire,  a  third  saying  she  thought  the 
time  spent  in  that  way  had  given  little  pleas- 
ure and  profit  —  but  then  she  may  not  have 
been  a  fair  judge,  as  she  had  done  most  of 
the  little  book  discussion  we  have  under- 
taken. A  discussion  of  books,  even  though 
carefully  prepared  by  one  person,  is  some- 
thing that  should  not  be  hurried  too  much, 
and  the  time  which  can  ordinarily  be  allotted 
to  its  staff  meetings  is  probably  too  brief. 


Feeling,  however,  that  all  in  my  library  need 
to  know  more  than  we  do  about  the  books 
and  periodicals  coming  into  the  library  (and 
for  that  matter  about  those  already  there), 
I  am  starting  a  library  class,  if  it  may  be 
called  such,  where  we  shall  talk  about  things 
we  have  not  time  to  consider  in  staff  meet- 
ings, especially  about  the  new  books,  or  old 
ones,  if  we  choose.  This  class  is  designed 
chiefly  for  those  who  do  not  handle  the  books 
in  process  of  classifying  and  cataloging,  and 
who  have  not  yet  spoiled  their  literary  appe- 
tites by  much  reading  of  reviews. 

All  librarians  may  have  ideals  and  theories, 
but  we  are  usually  confronted  by  conditions 
unfavorable  to  the  carrying  out  of  our  pet 
plans.  We  have,  perhaps,  a  small  number 
of  workers  in  proportion  to  the  work  that 
must  be  done,  to  say  nothing  of  that  we 
would  like  to  undertake.  The  salaries  are 
small,  and  the  hours  sufficiently  long  to  leave 
very  small  margin  of  time  and  strength  for 
the  non-professional  occupations  and  pleas- 
ures which  every  one  of  us  needs  in  order  to 
keep  from  getting  into  a  rut.  Now,  given 
these  conditions,  or  given  more  favorable 
ones,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and 
should  be  glad  if  a  little  time  for  their  dis- 
cussion might  be  given  in  the  course  of  this 
meeting : 

How  often  should  staff  meetings  be  held? 

Should  they  be  during,  or  out  of,  library 
hours  ? 

Should  attendance  be  obligatory  even  when 
it  involves  an  extra  journey  to  the  library, 
and  perhaps  additional  expense  in  the  way  of 
lunches  and  carfares? 

In  case  reports  on  new  books  or  any  pro- 
fessional matters  are  required,  how  much 
time,  if  any,  out  of  scheduled  hours  is  a 
librarian  justified  in  expecting  members  of 
his  staff  to  give  to  such  work? 

Should  he  encourage  meetings  outside  of 
library  hours  of  members  of  the  staff  for 
purposes  of  study  connected  with  profession- 
al matters?  Or  will  the  knowledge  gained 
in  such  ways  be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss 
of  elasticity  in  the  mind  that  is  always  exer- 
cised in  one  way? 

Is  it  possible  that  we  may  take  our  work 
as  well  as  ourselves  too  seriously,  and  not 
throw  it  off  when  done  for  the  day  in  favor 
of  some  quite  different  pursuit?  I  wonder 
if  to  the  outsider,  we  seem  surrounded  by 
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the  "visible,  unctuous,  tangible,  actual,  thick 
silence"  that  oppresses  the  sensitive  author 
already  quoted,  in  the  library  he  frequents 
"Everything  that  came  out  of  that  library," 
he  says,  "is  followed  and  tiptoed  around 
by  our  librarian's  assistants'  silence.  They 
are  followed  about  by  it  themselves.  The 
thick  little  blond  one,  with  the  high  yellow 
hair,  lives  in  our  ward.  O'ne  feels  a  kind  of 
hush  rimming  her  around  when  one  meets 
her  on  the  street."  How  many  of  us,  do  you 
suppose,  make  that  sort  of  impression  when 
we  walk  abroad? 

n. 
BY  FRANCES  L.  RATHBONE,  Librarian  Free 

Public  Library,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
THE  time  when  the  business  methods  of  a 
library  were  a  profound  secret  from  the  staff, 
and  when  future  aims  were  the  last  thing 
about  which  a  staff  should  feel  at  liberty  to 
inquire,  and  when  a  suggestion,  from  an  as- 
sistant, of  a  change  in  method,  or  a  short- 
cut in  work  was  repulsed,  is  not  so  far 
back  in  library  history  but  that  it  is  under- 
standable how  the  staff  meeting  is  slow 
in  coming  to  the  fore  as  an  essential  part 
of  a  library  schedule.  The  closed  shelf 
library  was  in  part  responsible  for  this,  for 
there  was  much  routine  work  to  be  done  and 
little  chance  for  the  assistant  to  make  her 
personality  felt.  Now,  in  the  successful  open 
shelf  library  every  assistant  must  be  the 
librarian  in  embryo.  She  must  express  the 
librarian's  spirit,  and  the  library's  policy. 
She  cannot  do  this  without  being  in  touch 
with  the  librarian,  nor  can  she  be  more 
than  a  routine  assistant  unless  she  is  given 
opportunity  to  think  for  herself.  Assistants 
do  think  for  themselves,  but  for  want  of  be- 
ing asked  what  they  think  they  lose  interest 
and  become  mere  machines.  The  best  part 
of  themselves,  as  individuals,  is  suppressed 
and  the  library  loses  the  cream  of  each  as- 
sistant's value  to  the  institution  for  want  of 
simply  setting  her  free  by  asking  for  help 
and  advice.  This  crest  of  the  wave,  this 
spontaneous  spirit  which  gives  human  warmth 
of  interest,  as  well  as  routine  hours  of  ser- 
vice, could  be  had  for  the  asking,  without 
money  and  without  price  if  librarians  would 
only  sincerely  believe  that  the  staff  could 
assist  in  forming  the  policy  of  the  library 
and  in  saving  dollars  by  short-cuts  suggested. 
I  know  of  an  assistant  tn  a  children's  room 
who  was  recataloging  the  collection.  She 


said  to  me :  "Many  of  these  books  had  better 
be  discarded.  They  are  of  no  literary  value. 
Their  current  demand  passed  away  years  ago 
and  they  stand  on  the  shelves,  yet  I  am 
spending  months  in  cataloging  them." 
I  asked  why  she  did  not  suggest  this  sensi- 
ble saving  of  months  of  her  salary,  space 
on  shelves,  repairings  in  the  future,  etc.  Her 
only  reply  was,  "The  suggestion  would  not 
be  welcomed"  —  and  she  went  on  with  her 
work.  Enough  time  would  have  been  saved 
in  this  one  suggestion  alone  to  justify  many 
staff-meetings.  Of  course  many  impractical 
suggestions  will  be  offered,  and  these  must 
be  received  in  the  friendly  spirit  in  which 
they  are  given  if  we  would  have  others 
offered  in  the  future.  As  Mr.  Dana  says, 
each  one  should  offer  at  least  ten  suggestions 
to  every  one  that  can  be  applied. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  staff  meeting  such 
as  we  have  used,  and  which  I  have  been 
asked  to  describe,  is  that  it  occur  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  each  week's  work.  We  never 
make  a  change  without  first  discussing  it  with 
the  whole  staff.  We  often  wait  a  week  to 
think  over  all  its  disadvantages  and  discuss 
it  again  before  inaugurating  it.  If,  on  trial, 
it  fails,  we  drop  it.  I  usually  discuss  any 
proposed  line  of  work  with  the  staff  previous 
to  bringing  it  before  the  directors.  When 
it  is  clearly  threshed  out  with  the  staff  I 
know  the  line  that  I  wish  to  suggest  and  then 
tell  the  directors  about  it.  Of  course  this 
only  applies  to  matters  of  library  develop- 
ment, such  as  a  plan  for  allowing  more 
books  to  a  borrower,  the  vacation  plan,  rea- 
sons for  having  the  library  open  longer 
hours,  etc. 

Staff  meetings  as  a  part  of  the  weekly 
schedule  should  be  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  special  staff  concerned.  They  should 
be  open  to  the  apprentices  as  well  as  to  the 
staff.  They  should  first  of  all  be  practical.  If 
they  are  planned  for  the  staff  of  a  large  libra- 
ry, department  staff  meetings  will  bring  more 
concrete  results  than  large  general  meetings. 
It  is  better  that  the  librarian  meet  the  heads 
of  the  departments  and  leave  them  to  infuse 
his  spirit  into  their  staff  meetings.  A  small 
library,  of  course,  has  the  advantage,  for 
here  it  is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  whole 
staff  to  meet  at  one  time,  and  the  librarian 
can  conduct  the  meeting  in  person.  But 
whether  the  staff  be  large  or  small,  three  or 
sixty,  I  believe  a  staff  meeting  is  a  lever 
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that  should  not  be  omitted  through  pressure 
,of  time,  or  because  of  any  diffidence  on  the 
part  of  the  staff  or  the  librarian.  Scholar- 
ship is  not  the  only  requisite  for  a  librarian. 
Ability  to  draw  out  the  best  in  her  staff,  to 
develop  their  latent  powers,  and  to  establish 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  work  are 
indispensable  to  successful  library  work  in 
our  time. 

Three  lines  of  thought  should  pervade 
the  staff  meetings  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  largest  practical  results : 

1.  There  should  be  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  librarian  to  share  with  the  staff  all 
of  the  plans  for  the  library's  growth  in  regaid 
to  the  spirit,  the  policy,  the  attitude  towards 
the  community.    This  part  of  the  staff  meet- 
ing should  provoke  a  "give  and  take"  discus- 
sion of  work  outlined  for  the  future.    For  I 
believe   the    librarian    can    gain    more    from 
the  staff,  if  she  goes  to  its  members  in  a  re- 
ceptive   attitude,    than    she    can    give    them. 
And    I    believe    that    she    cannot    afford    to 
do  without  their  advice. 

2.  There  should  be  a  frank  discussion  of 
any  proposed  change  of  details  or  rules  or 
methods.     If  the  librarian  makes  a  change 
without  first  asking  the  effect  of  it  in  rela- 
tion to  every  department,  she  will  find  her- 
self doing  many  unwise  things.     Or,  if  she, 
unadvised,  tries  to  think  out  all  of  the  diffi- 
culties, she  will  have  consumed  much  more 
time  than  if  she  had  let  those  most  closely 
in  touch  with  details  present  the  weak  points, 
and  she  will  have  lost  to  the  staff  this  oppor- 
tunity for  growth.     Let  us  remember  that  a 
librarian  must  be  a  successful  teacher  if  she 
would  be  a  successful  librarian.     A  janitor 

once  said  to  me,  "Mr. is  one  man  in  a 

thousand."     When    asked    why,    he    replied, 
"Well,    I    have    worked    under    many    other 
people   before   I   came   here,   and   usually   I 
was  told  just  what  was  to  be  done  in  every 

emergency,  but  Mr. always  says  'Clark, 

these  are  the  conditions,  what  had  we  better 
do  about  them?'     He  probably  knows  much 
better  than  I  what  should  be  done,  yet  he 
asks  me."     I  then  said  to  him,  "Doesn't  it 
make  you  think  much  more  carefully  about 
everything   you   do   because  you  know   that 
your  opinion  will  be  asked?"    "Yes,  of  course 
it  does.     But  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  has 
sense  enough  to  know  that  and  do  it." 

3.  There    should    be    some    sort    of   study 
course  carried  on.    This  part  of  the  meeting 


should  be  in  charge  of  each  member  of  the 
staff  in  turn.  By  this  plan  no  one  has  to 
devote  a  large  amount  of  time  to  preparation, 
yet  all  get  the  results.  If  the  library  gives 
the  time,  the  study  should  be  so  planned  as 
to  make  the  result  tangible  and  effective  for 
the  library  as  well  as  for  the  staff.  The 
reading  of  a  history  of  literature  or  of  any 
special  book  could  as  well  be  done  alone. 
But  the  staff  meeting  study  course  should 
be  in  itself  an  index  to  a  wider  field  of  knowl- 
edge than  the  mere  contents  of  any  one  book 
or  than  the  actual  work  covered.  We  have 
found  the  following  topics,  outlines  of  which 
are  presented  here,  useful,  interesting  and 
far-reaching  in  results. 

•  "A  study  of  the  history  of  publishing 
houses,"  planned  by  Miss  Hazeltine  for  her 
staff  in  Jamestown: 

History :  Date  of  founding ;  Founders ;  Place 
and  definite  location;  Leading  members  of 
the  firm  from  founding  to  date;  Important 
events,  failures,  etc. 

Publications :  Character,  reliability,  important 
authors  in  their  list,  important  series,  ideals 
of  the  firm. 

Trade-mark  or  ex-libris. 
Magazines  published  by  firm;  date  of  found- 
ing and  history,  editors,  general  charac- 
istics,  articles,  authors,  illustrations,  illus- 
trators, advertisements. 
This  course  we  used  in  the  Newark  Li- 
brary. For  this  winter's  work  each  member 
of  the  staff  chose  a  publishing  house  and 
reported  at  her  staff  meeting  on  whatever 
points  she  had  covered  at  the  time.  The 
results  were:  an  interest  in  the  publisher 
of  every  book;  an  interest  in  the  new  publi- 
cations of  the  publisher  chosen;  a  grasp  of 
the  type  of  his  publications  and  a  knowledge 
of  his  comparative  value.  This  knowledge 
would  influence  the  assistant's  judgment  of 
every  book.  We  touched  also  upon  the 
general  make-up  and  style  of  a  publisher's 
books,  the  relations  between  publishers  and 
authors,  copyright,  etc.  Houghton,  Miffiin 
&  Co.  even  lent  us  by  registered  mail  their 
only  copy  of  an  early  illustrated  catalog. 

The  next  winter,  in  Newark,  we  took  up 
the  "Evaluation  of  books  by  subject,"  using 
the  following  outline,  suggested  by  a  plan 
made  by  Mrs.  Maltby  when  head  of  the 
Children's  room  in  Buffalo. 

"Evaluation  of  books  by  subject" 
(a)  Choose  a   class  of  books. 
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(b)  In  the  given  class  each  member  of  the 

staff  will: 

I.  Select  best  five  books  on  the  subject.  If 
there  are  not  five  authoritative  books 
upon  the  subject  select  only  those  of 
merit. 

2  Select  these  books  with  the  aid  of  bibliog- 
raphies found  in  books  upon  the  subject; 
of  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia; 
of  bibliographies  in  the  subject  catalog; 
of  Sonnenschein's  starred  books ;  of  cat- 
alogs of  other  libraries;  lists  in  the 
Vertical  File;  and  publisher's  trade  lists. 

3.  Review  and  discuss  these  five  books  with 

the  staff  at  the  staff  meetings. 

4.  Discuss    each    of  .these    five   books    as    to 

title-page,  date,  form  of  contents  and 
indexes,  make-up  of  the  book,  arrange- 
ment, source,  authority,  reputation  of  its 
author  and  comparative  value. 

5.  While    selecting    these    five    books    make 

order  slips  for  other  books  upon  the 
subject  which  the  library  does  not  own, 
and  which  your  search  leads  you  to  think 
would  be  valuable. 

6.  Examine  all  other  books  in  the  class  with 

sufficient  thoroughness  to  decide  how 
you  would  bring  each  out  in  cataloging; 
whether  you  would  make  analyticals,  and 
what  ones  you  would  make.  Note  title- 
page,  date,  preface,  contents,  index  and 
make-up  of  each  book. 

7.  After  this,  make  a  point  of  examining  all 

new  books  added  to  the  library  on  your 
subject. 

8.  See  if  the  library  is  supplying  the  demand 

in  your  subject,  and  give  notes  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  purchase  to  Miss  Rath- 
bone  once  a  month. 

Give  salient  points  and  give  authority 
in  every  case. 

The   notes    will  then   be   of  value   in 
book-purchase. 

The  result  of  the  above  course  was  that 
all  of  the  staff  had  established'  standards  of 
judging  a  book,  knew  the  difference  be- 
tween a  source  book  and  a  popular  second- 
ary book,  had  learned  how  to  use  bib- 
liographies efficiently,  and  had  learned  to 
scan  title-page  and  contents  intelligently. 
Each  had  also  one  subject  on  which  it  was 
well  for  any  member  of  the  staff  to  refer 
to  her  for  advice.  We  used  this  outline  the 
first  two  winters  that  I  was  in  East  Orange. 
The  third  winter  the  staff  were  all  preparing 


for  the  New  York  Library  examinations,  as 
we  had  placed  ourselves  under  these  for  all 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary,  and  I  gave 
them  of  my  Pratt  Library  School  notes  on 
subjects  which  they  wished  to  understand 
more  fully.  We  took  up  alphabetizing  and 
all  filed  our  catalog  cards.  This  filing  I  re- 
vised, showing  each  one  any  points  not  clear 
This  work  markedly  increased  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  catalog.  It  is  of  distinct  practical 
value.  Next  we  had  the  history  of  classifi- 
cation. We  discussed  the  theory  and  good 
and  weak  points  of  Dewey  and  Cutter.  The 
Cutter  numbering  tables  were  explained,  and 
each  member  of  the  staff  was  assigned  a 
group  of  books  to  classify,  subject  to  revi 
sion.  This  practical  work  was  done  in  their 
cataloging  time,  not  during  the  staff  meeting. 
The  study  of  subject  headings  followed  this. 
About  this  time  Miss  Esther  Crawford  sent 
us  a  list  of  questions  that  she  wanted 
answered  from  actual  experience  in  a  small 
library,  such  as  "For  which  do  people  ask, 
'Zoology'  or  'Animals'?,"  etc.  These  ques- 
tions brought  out  the  various  phases  of  sub- 
ject headings  in  a  clarifying  way.  Now, 
every  member  of  the  staff  classifies  her  own 
books,  subject  to  revision,  before  she  cata- 
logs them.  This  winter  we  hope  to  take 
up  the  cataloging  of  Public  documents.  With 
a  set  of  sample  cards  for  form,  and  with 
careful  revision  always,  I  believe  we  shall 
make  every  member  of  the  staff  an  independ- 
ent cataloger,  and  they  all  enjoy  it.  The 
tentative  list  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  we 
always  read  over  in  staff  meeting.  Also  we 
read  and  discuss  the  New  York  State  Li- 
brary's yearly  list  of  books.  These  talks  give 
the  whole  staff  the  benefit  of  the  definite  in- 
formation on  any  book  which  any  member  of 
the  staff  may  possess* 

This  coming  winter  we  are  planning  to  use 
Savage's  "Descriptive  annotation  in  library 
catalogs,"  the  University  of  Chicago  "Style 
book,"  and  the  Pittsburgh  Library  Bulletin  as 
the  bases  of  our  work.  We  expect  to  have  a 
special  topic  case  headed :  "Books  which  few- 
people  can  afford  to  omit,"  and  shall  each 
make  annotations  for  some  of  these  books. 
These  annotations  we  shall  criticise  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Savage  and  then  rewrite 
them.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  develop  our 

*  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  every  member 
of  the  staff  thinks  it  the  most  practically  helpful 
course  we  have  had. 
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powers  of  critical  judgment,  clearness  or  con- 
ciseness of  expression.  We  hope  this  course 
of  study  will  rrake  our  opinions  on  any  book 
more  valuable  to  the  public,  and  that  it  will 
also  increase  the  power  of  expression  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  contribute  articles  to  the 
local  papers. 

These  staff  meetings  we  hold  from  8.30 
to  9.30  o'clock  on  Friday  mornings.  The  li- 
brary opens  at  nine  o'clock,  but  there  are 
few  interruptions  during  the  first  half-hour. 
During  the  time  of  vacations  we  have  no 
meetings  except  on  emergency  call.  We  are 
so  in  the  habit  of  asking  and  making  sug- 
gestions that  scarcely  a  week  passes  without 
some  variation  in  method.  We  also  always 
try  to  see  that  every  member  of  the  staff 
knows  the  source  whence  the  accepted  sug- 
gestion comes.  

LIBRARIES  TO  HELP  BUSINESS  MEN. 
A  CIRCULAR  has  been  recently  issued  by  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City 
and  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark 
which  is  intended  for  distribution  among 
such  libraries  as  maintain  special  technical 
departments  or  have  made  special  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  business  men  or  technical 
workers.  The  following  libraries  have  been 
selected  and  to  these  the  annexed  questions 
have  been  sent:  New  York  Public  Library; 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum;  Public 
Service  Commission  ist  District  New  York; 
Stone  &  Webster,  Boston;  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lative Bureau,  Madison ;  Baltimore  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Bureau ;  Boston  Merchants' 
Association ;  Brooklyn  League ;  Brooklyn 
Public  Library;  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, New  York;  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce;  City  Club  of  New  York  City; 
New  York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Engineers'  Club  Library,  New  York;  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Co.,  New  York;  Fisk  & 
Robinson,  New  York;  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago ;  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York :  Newark  Public  Library,  Branch  i ; 
Newark  Statistical  Library. 

NAME    OF    LIBRARY 
ADDRESS 

NAME    OF    LIBRARIAN 

1  When  established? 

2  For    what    purpose    and    used    by    what    classes    of 

peoples? 

3  Volumes?  Pamphlets? 

4  Are  both  lent? 

5  What  kind  of  reference  work  is  done? 

6  Do    you    publish    lists    on    special    subjects?      or 

monthly  bulletins? 

7  Number   of   periodicals   taken? 

8  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  some  form 

of  co-operation  be  undertaken  between  libra- 
ries of  this  kind  and  have  you  any  sugges- 
tions in  this  line? 

The  libraries  are  asked  to  answer  these 
questions,  make  suggestions  for  further  in- 
quiries and  add  names  of  other  libraries  in 
this  field. 


SUGGESTED  CLASSIFICATION  FOR 
CHEMISTRY  * 

MOST  classifications  are  —  and  must  be  — 
content  to  remain  compromises  between 
scientific  exactness  and  practical  convenience. 
All  attempts  to  modify  existing  symptoms  of 
classification  already  in  use  are  directed  to- 
ward the  end  of  increasing  their  usefulness 
together  with  their  bibliographic  exactness. 
A  bibliographic  classification  is  one  based 
upon  the  total  literature  of  the  subject  in 
question.  It  is  empiric.  It  differs  from  com- 
mon systems  in  that  it  recognizes  all  of  the 
properties  or  characteristics  of  the  subjects 
classified,  and  not  merely  the  form  divisions 
and  the  larger  groups  of  subjects. 

The  efficiency  of  any  bibliographical  classi- 
fication is  the  ratio  of  the  articles  or  books  to 
the  number  of  entries  required  to  classify 
them.  If  a  piece  of  literature  on  a  given  sub- 
ject requires  one,  two,  and  three  entries  to 
classify  it  in  as  many  different  systems  of 
classification,  the  efficiencies  of  the  classifica- 
tions are  respectively  i/i,  l/2,  and  l/s,  or  100, 
50  and  33.3  per  cent. 

The  value  of  a  relative  classification  is  uni- 
versally recognized.  Most  publications  treat 
of  more  than  one  definite  subject,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, general  headings  are  necessary.  But 
when  the  classifier  goes  beyond  these  general 
headings  into  the  field  of  heterogeneous  minor 
subjects  there  is  added,  beyond  the  relative 
feature,  the  desirable  one  of  bibliographic  effi- 
ciency. 

This  paper  concerns  itself  with  a  search 
for  a  system  of  classification  for  inorganic 
chemistry  that  should  provide  the  most  effi- 
c'ent  grouping  of  the  chemical  elements  and 
the  best  general  headings,  or  combinations, 
of  these  groups. 

To  find  these,  various  systems  of  classifica- 
tion were  tested  with  the  serial  literature 
(papers  on  finely  detailed  topics),  and  from 
the  data  thus  secured  concerning  the  co- 
treatment  of  the  different  elements  a  more 
strictly  bibliographic  schedule  of  classification 
was  prepared. 

The  research  divided  itself  in  two  parts. 
First,  seven  important  systems  were  tested 
upon  a  definite  number  of  publications  on  in- 
organic chemistry  from  the  earlier  and  recent 
literature  in  this  field.  Obviously,  the  most 
efficient  system  would  be  the  one  that  re- 
quired the  least  number  of  entries  to  classify 
completely  the  given  number  of  publications. 

The  classifications  studied  were:  (i)  The 
Mendelejeff-Meyer-Rudorf,  (2)  the  Metalloid- 
metal,  (3)  the  Werner,  (4)  the  Ramsay,  (5) 
the  Royal  Society,  (6)  the  Decimal  classifica- 
tion (Dewey). 

The  material   on    which   this    investigation 
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was  based  was  the  contents  of  the  Chemischcs 
Ccntralblatt,  a  periodical  of  varied  contents 
in  chemistry,  covering  the  period  1877-1908. 
•Only  those  articles  that  covered  inorganic  and 
analytic  chemistry  were  admitted  to  the  test. 
In  each  case  it  was  first  ascertained  what 
chemical  elements  were  studied,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  connection  with  other  ele- 
ments, or  with  systems  of  elements.  Thus, 
mercury  was  found  to  have  been  studied  26 
times  with  copper  and  30  times  with  silver, 
while  with  zinc  and  cadmium  it  had  been 
studied  but  17  and  19  times,  respectively. 
Hence,  mercury  would  be  grouped  with  cop- 
per and  silver  rather  than  with  zinc  and 
cadmium. 

The  result  of  testing  these  data  upon  the 
systems  of  classification  above  mentioned  was 
that  while  any  one  system  would  be  strong  in 
the  grouping  of  certain  elements,  they  all 
were  weak  in  grouping  together  others  fre- 
quently studied  together  in  actual  laboratory 
work.  Tables  giving  exact  details  in  this  re- 
spect for  the  various  systems  were  prepared. 

The  total  of  articles  accepted  for  the  inves- 
tigation from  the  file  of  the  Chemisches  Cen- 
tralblalt  was  488.  The  following  table  ex- 
plains the  bibliographic  efficiency  of  the  va- 
rious schedules  of  classification  for  this  ma- 
terial : 

Chemico- 

No.  of  entries  Bibliographic  bibliographic 

Classification,     required.  efficiency.  efficiency.* 

Royal     Society.    1727  28.2%  .0% 

Metalloid-metal.    1072  45-2%  52.3% 

Periodic     1076  45-2%  52.5% 

Ramsay     1071  45-6%  53-°% 

Dewey    1053  46.2%  54-4% 

Werner    929  46.5%  54-6% 

Moissan    944  52.6%  64-$% 

Thus,  barring  the  Royal  Society,  the  classi- 
fications are  remarkably  similar  in  biblio- 
graphic efficiency.  The  Moissan  classification 
is  the  most  efficient,  the  Royal  Society  the 
least  efficient. 

In  regard  to  the  Decimal  classification,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  definite 
subdivisions  that  fail  to  accommodate  prop- 
erly the  material  studied.  It  was  noted  care- 
fully how  many  cases  occurred  in  which  two 
or  more  elements  were  studied  together.  The 
data  tabulated,  the  Decimal  classification 
would  correspond  with  the  seeming  require- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  literature  with  the 
following  changes: 

Arsenic  should  be  classed  with  nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  instead  of  with  antimony 
and  tin. 

Radium  to  go  with  alkaline  earths  instead 
of  with  the  rare  earths. 
Tin  would  be  placed  with  titanium  and 
zirconium  rather  than  with  lead,  arsenic 
and  antimony. 

Antimony  and  bismuth  should  be  classi- 
fied with  vanadium  instead  of  with  lead 
and  tin. 

*  i.e. :     number  of   elements  —  number  of  cards. 

number   of  elements  —  number   of   articles. 


Gold  would  group  with  platinum  instead 
of  with  copper,  silver  and  mercury. 
Thorium  and  zirconium  should  be  classed 
with  tin  instead  of  with  the  rare  earths. 
Vanadium  would  group  with  antimony  in- 
stead of  with  the  chromium  group. 
The    second   part   of  the   inquiry   was   the 
preparation  of  a  perfected  empiric  classifica- 
tion.   The  best  sequence  of  the  groups  natur- 
ally is  that  which  places  the  groups  most  com- 
monly studied  together,  next  to  each  other. 
The  method  of  determining  the  exact  empiric 
location  of  the  groups  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  example : 

Consider  the   sequence  of  the  iron,  chro- 
mium and  magnesium  groups. 

Studied 

together 

(<i)  in  cases. 

Iron     and     chromium .    144 

Chromium   and   magnesium 37 


Chromium    and    magnesium....^ 27 

Magnesium    and    iron 209 

236 

Chromium   and    iron 144 

Iron    and    magnesium 209 

353 

These  numbers,  interpreted,  mean  that  — 

If  arrangement  (c)  is  chosen,  144  articles 
studying  members  of  the  iron  and  chromium 
groups  together,  plus  27  including  members 
of  the  chromium  and  magnesium  groups  stud- 
ied together,  will  each  probably  require  but 
one  entry,  i.e.,  171  entries  together.  By  ar- 
ranging the  groups  in  the  order  (&)  the  prob- 
ability is  that  236  articles  dealing  with  the 
same  three  groups  will  each  require  but  one 
entry,  or  236  in  all. 

With  the  arrangement  (c)  353  articles  deal- 
ing with  these  groups  will  probably  require 
but  one  entry  each. 

Naturally,  the  greater  number  of  one-entry 
references  that  a  system  provides,  the  less 
bulky  or  expensive  will  be  the  effort  it  re- 
quires. Therefore,  arrangement  (c)  is  to  be 
preferred. 

The  sequence  of  the  15  groups  giving  the 
greatest  summation  of  co-treatment  numbers 
is  somewhat  difficult  of  attainment.  But  after 
several  attempts,  always  remembering  that  the 
final  test  lies  with  the  greatest  bibliographic 
efficiency,  the  following  schedule  was  adopted : 

PERFECTED     EMPIRIC     CLASSIFICATION 

.in         H,  Halogen  &  He  groups 

(any  3  of  these   10:  class  here) 

12-9     Hydrogen 

21        Helium   group 

(any  2  of  these  5:  class  here) 
(H  +  He  group :   class  here) 

22-9     Helium 

23  Neon 

24  Argon 

25  Krypton 

26  Xenon 

31        Halogen,  C  &  O  group 

(any   4   of  these    n:   class   here) 
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.141        Halogen    group 

(any  2  of  these  4:  class  here) 
.142.9     Fluorin 
.15          Chlorjn 
.16          Bromin 
.17          lodin 
.211        C,  O  &  As   groups 

(any  4  of   these   12:   class  here) 
.215        C  +  O   groups 

(any  3  of  these  7:  class  here) 
.221         C  group 

(any  2  of  these  4:  class  here) 
.222-9     Boron 
.  23          Carbon 
.24          Silicon 
.261        O,   As   &   Pb   groups 

(any  4  of  these  14:  class  here) 
.265        O  +  As    groups 

(any   3   of   these    10:   class  here) 
.271        O    group 

(any  2  of  these  4:   class   here) 
.272-9     Oxygen 
.28          Sulfur 
.292        Selenium 
.204        Tellurium 
.311        As,  Pb  &  Ag  groups 

(any  4  of  these   13:   class   here) 
.315        As  +  Pb  groups 

(any   3   of  next  9:   class  here) 
.321        As  group 

(any  2  of  next  5:   class  here) 
.322-9     Bismuth 
.  33 1        As  +  Sb 
.332-9     Arsenic 
.34          Antimony 
.35          Nitrogen 
.36  Phosphorus 

.411        Pb,   Ag  &   Mg   groups 

(any  4  of   these    12:   class  here) 
.415        Pb  +  Ag  groups 

(any   3    of   these   8:    class   here) 
.421        Pb   group 

(any  2  of  these  4:   class  here) 
.422-9     Tin 
.43          Lead 
.442        Thallium 
.444        Germanium 
.451        Ag,  Mg  &  Fe  groups 

(any   4  of  these    12:   class  here) 
.455        Ag  +  Mg  groups 

(any  3  of  these  8:  class  here) 
.461        Ag  group 

(any  2  of  these  4:   class  here) 
.462-9     Copper 
.47          Silver 
.  48  Mercury 

.492        Gold 
.511        Mg    Fe  &   Cr  groups 

(any  4  of  these   15:  class  here) 
.515        Mg-f-  Fe    groups 

(any   3   of  these  8:   class  here) 
.516.2-9  Beryllium 
.521        Mg   group 

(any  2  of  these  4:  class  here) 

(Be  with  Mg  group:  class  here) 
.522-9     Magnesium 
.53          Zinc 
.542-9     Cadmium 
.551        Fe  +  Cr   groups 

(any  3  of  these  9:  class  here) 
.552-9     Manganese 
.561        Fe    group 

(any   2   of   these  4:   class  here) 

(Mn  +  Fe    group:    class   here) 
.5629     Iron 
.571         Co  +  Ni 
.572-9     Cobalt 
.58          Nickel 
.611        Ti,   Cr  +  rare   earth  groups 

(any  4  of  these  28:  class  here) 
.612-9     Titanium 
.621        Cr   group 

(any    2    of   these   8:    class    here) 

(Ti  +  Cr    group:    class    here) 
.  622-9     Chromium 
.63          Molybdenum 


.64          Wolfram    (Tungsten) 

.65  Uranium 

.66          Vanadium 

.67^        Niobium 

.  674        Tantalum 

.711        Rare    earth  +  Al    groups 

(any  3  of  these  23:  class  here) 

.712-9     Zirconium 

.721        Rare  earth   group 

(any  2   of  these   20:   class  here) 
(Zr  +  rare    earths:    class    here) 

.723        Radium 

.725        Lanthanum 

.727.1     Ce  +  Th 

.727.2-9  Cerium 

.  729        Thorium 

.731         Neodymium 

•  733        Praseodymium 
•735         Samarium 

•  737         Europium 

•  739        Gadolinium 
.741         Terbium 
.743        Holmium 
.745        Dysprosium 
.747         Erbium 

.  749        Ytterbium 
.751         Actinium? 
•753         Thulium 
.755        Lutecium 
.761.1     Sc  +  Y 
.761.2-9  Scandium 
.763         Yttrium 
.771        Al  +  Na   groups 
.781        Al   group 

(any  2  of  these  3:   class  here) 
.  782-9     Aluminium 
.  792        Gallium 
.794         Indium 
.815        Na  +  Ca   groups 

(any  3   of  these   8:   class  here) 
.821        Na  group 

(any  2   of  these   5:   class  here) 
.822-9     Lithium 
.831        Na-fK 
.832-9     Sodium 
.  84  Potassium 

.852         Rubidium 
.854        Cesium 
.861        Ca    group 

(any    2    of   these    3:    class    here) 
.862-9     Calcium 
.87  Strontium 

.88          Barium 
.911         Pt  +  Pd   groups 

(any   2   of   these    6:    class   here) 
.921        Pt   group 

(any   2    of   these    3:    class   here) 
.  922-9     Platinum 
.93  Iridium 

.942         Osmium 
.951         Pd    group 
.952-9     Palladium 
.96  Rhodium 

.972        Ruthenium 
.98          Uncertain   elements 

(arranged    alphabetically) 

.09  (Unassignment     necessary     for     organic     af- 

fixes) 

With  this  arrangement,  a  bibliographic  ef- 
ficiency of  62.5%  and  chemico-bibliographic 
efficiency  of  81.8%  are  attained. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  publications  under  ob- 
servation deal  with  compounds  of  at  least 
two  elements,  20%  with  elements  equally  well 
classified  under  almost  every  system;  20% 
with  elements  where  the  efficiency  of  classifi- 
cation is  largely  dependent  upon  the  system 
adopted.  Therefore,  the  proposed  empiric 
classification  would  probably  affect  beneficially 
at  least  20%  of  the  literature  of  inorganic 
chemistry. 
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CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  LAWS. 

THE  library  laws  of  California  which  are 
in  force  at  the  present  time  are  given  in  the 
April  issue  of  News  Notes  of  California 
Libraries  and  merit  careful  attention  from 
librarians.  A  brief  summary  of  recent  libra- 
ry legislation  in  California  was  presented 
in  the  April  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL, 
in  which  the  "county  library  act"  is  de- 
scribed. This  is  the  most  progressive 
measure  dealing  with  county  library  meth- 
ods at  present  in  force.  The  text  of  the 
act,  together  with  the  amended  "Public  li- 
braries act"  or  the  "Municipality  library  act" 
which  was  enacted  previous  to  its  amend- 
ment in  March,  1901,  and  such  laws  of  the 
penal  code  as  relate  to  libraries  and  the  gen- 
eral law  on  the  founding  and  maintaining 
of  public  libraries,  museums  and  galleries 
of  art  are  included  in  the  April  number 
of  California  Libraries.  The  text  of  a  new 
act  known  as  the  Hans  act  or  "unincorporated 
town  library  act"  is  given  also  in  this  num- 
ber. By  this  act  provision  is  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  public  library  in  any  unin- 
corporated town  or  village  of  California. 
Upon  the  application  for  formation  of  a  li- 
brary district  by  petition  of  50  or  more 
taxpayers  or  residents  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors in  the  county  in  which  the  town  is 
located,  an  election  must  be  held  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  library  establishment  shall 
be  made.  These  elections  are  to  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  general  election  laws 
of  the  state.  The  library  district,  if  estab- 
lished, may  at  any  time  be  dissolved  upon 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  elec- 
tors thereof. 

A  board  of  three  library  trustees  shall  be 
appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  library 
district.  It  will  be  obligatory  upon  this 
board  to  call  an  election  upon  petition  of 
50  or  more  taxpayers  and  submit  to  the 
electors  of  the  district  whether  the  bonds  of 
the  district  shall  be  issued  and  sold  for  the 
library  demands  as  set  forth  in  this  act. 

If  it  is  decided  that  these  bonds  are  to 
be  issued  they  must  not  bear  a  greater 
amount  of  interest  than  6  per  cent.,  the  in- 
terest to  be  payable  annually  or  semi-annu- 
ally,  and  the  bonds  must  be  sold  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors, all  proceeds  therefrom  to  be  deposited 
in  the  county  treasury,  to  be  drawn  out  for 
library  purposes. 

This  act,  known  also  as  the  "Hans  act," 
was  vetoed  when  first  presented  for  passage, 
but  was  afterward  passed. 

With  the  "municipality  library  act,"  the 
"county  library  act"  and  this  "unincorporated 
town  library  act"  it  will  be  seen  that  Cali- 
fornia is  equipped  with  effective  legislation 
for  the  development  of  library  progress. 


NEW  RUSSIAN  POSTAL  REGULA- 
TIONS 

THE  following  incident  concerning  the  in- 
ternational postal  service  may  be  of  interest 
to  librarians.  Last  summer  the  Russian  pos- 
tal authorities,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  gave  a  new  interpretation  to 
section  2b,  paragraph  3,  article  16,  of  the 
international  postal  convention,  and  an- 
nounced that  beginning  Feb.  19,  1909,  bound 
books  sent  to  Russia  by  the  international 
mails,  whether  registered  or  not,  would  be 
returned  to  the  senders.  The  only  approach 
to  an  explanation  being  given  was  that  the 
Russian  government  had  levied  a  duty  of  ij4 
rubles  (78  cents)  on  every  40  pounds  of  book 
bindings  entering  the  country,  and  by  an  in- 
ternational postal  regulation  the  admission  of 
dutiable  articles  to  international  mails  is  pro- 
hibited. (For  full  details  see  the  Bdrsenblatt 
fiir  den  Deutschen  Buchhandel,  nos.  136,  185, 

190,    196,    2l6,    220,    234,    28l,    293,   295,    296    Of 

last  year,  and  no.  7  of  the  current  volume.) 
Bound  books  could  therefore  only  be  sent  to 
Russia  by  parcels  post  or  by  freight,  and  as 
the  United  States  does  not  have  a  parcels 
post  service  to  Russia  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  send  small  consignments  of  bound 
books  to  Russia  from  this  country.  A  friend 
of  the  writer  wishing  to  send  to  a  correspond- 
ent in  Russia  a  copy  of  one  of  Palmer  Cox's 
Brownie  books,  sent  it  by  mail,  and  the  book 
was  promptly  returned  to  him  by  the  New 
York  City  postoffice  as  unmailable.  His  only 
alternative  was  to  take  the  book  out  of  its 
covers  and  send  it  in  this  dismembered  state, 
taking  his  chances  later  on  getting  the  cloth 
cover  to  Russia,  when  it  might  be  again 
united  with  the  body  of  the  book. 

Although  English,  German  and  Russian 
booksellers  and  bookbuyers  were  most  seri- 
ously affected  by  this  ruling,  yet  there  re- 
sulted much  inconvenience  and  some  financial 
loss  to  Americans.  Complaints  were  raised 
on  all  sides  and  the  regulation  was  strongly 
criticised  by  the  Russian  press. 

Finally,  however,  the  Russian  postal  au- 
thorities, who  have  always  been  character- 
ized by  a  hesitancy  to  enter  into  various 
international  agreements  and  by  an  insist- 
ence on  retaining  antiquated  practices  and 
methods  entailing  great  inconvenience  and 
financial  loss  to  both  Russian  and  foreign 
business  interests,  have  been  induced  to  repeal 
the  offensive  ruling.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment at  Washington  has  accordingly 
notified  the  public  that  "bound  books  will 
now  be  accepted  for  mailing  to  Russia  at 
postage  rates  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
applicable  to  prints  in  international  mails.'5 
THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  OF  WALES. 
(From  the  Athenaeum) 

A  ROYAL  CHARTER  constituted  in  1907  the 
National  Library  of  Wales,  but  its  actual 
existence  dates  from  the  ist  of  January  of 
this  year,  on  which  day  Sir  John  Williams 
transferred  his  valuable  collections,  numbering 
about  20,000  items,  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
National  Library. 

For  nearly  forty  years  Sir  John  had  been 
engaged  in  bringing  together  his  library  of 
Welsh  books  and  books  relating  to  Wales 
and  to  the  Celtic  languages.  It  contains 
nearly  all  the  rarest  Welsh  books  (of  several, 
the  only  known  copies),  and  about  500  manu- 
scripts. 

Many  of  the  rarest  books  and  manuscripts 
came  with  a  collection  made  between  1690 
and  1740  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Williams  and 
his  son,  the  Rev.  Moses  Williams,  F.R.S. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  the  books  passed 
to  William  Jones,  F.R.S.  (father  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar),  who 
beqeuathed  his  library  to  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field  in  1749.  For  150  years  the  books  re- 
mained undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earls  of  Macclesfield  at  Shirburn  Castle;  but 
in  1899  they  were  sold  by  the  Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield to  Sir  John  Williams. 

Many  of  the  mss.  in  the  Shirburn  collec- 
tion have  been  described  in  the  Report  on 
Welsh  mss.,  vol.  n.,  pt.  n.,  prepared  for  the 
Historical  Mss.  Commission  by  Dr.  Gwenog- 
fryn  Evans. 

All  the  printed  books  in  the  Shirburn 
collection  are  in  excellent  condition  —  an  im- 
portant point,  as  Welsh  books  are  nearly 
always  badly  preserved  and  frequently  imper- 
fect. They  include  the  two  earliest  known 
Welsh  books:  "Yny  Lhyyyr  hwnn,"  a  Welsh 
primer  by  Sir  John  Price,  printed  in  1546 
and  an  undated  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs 
by  William  Salesbury,  printed  about  the  same 
time.  Of  these  two  books  no  other  copies 
are  known.  There  is  also  the  only  known 
perfect  copy  of  "Kynniver  llith  a  ban,"  1551. 
containing  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  appointed 
to  be  read  as  part  of  the  Communion  service. 
Copies  of  this  work  were  supplied  to  the 
churches  in  Wales,  and  from  them  these  por- 
tions of  Scripture  were  read  to  the  people 
for  the  first  time  in  their  native  tongue.  The 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  not  trans- 
lated' into  Welsh  until  some  years  later 
(1567),  and  the  whole  Bible  still  later  (1588). 

Of  twenty-two  Welsh  books  before  1600, 
Sir  John  Williams'  library  has  18,  while  it  is 
virtually  complete  for  editions  of  the  Welsh 
Bible  and  the  Welsh  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
down  to  1800.  Of  the  Prayer  Book  there  is 
one  of  three  known  copies  of  the  first  edition 
(1567),  besides  good  copies  of  four  other  is- 
sues before  the  Commonwealth,  all  extremely 
rare.  The  rarity  of  Welsh  Prayer  Books 
and  the  comparative  abundance  of  Bibles  is- 
sued before  1640  are  attributed  to  the  de- 


struction of  the  former  during  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

There  is  a  good  collection  of  books  and 
some  mss.  bearing  on  the  Arthurian  ro- 
mances, the  earliest  printed  book  being 
"Lancelot  du  Lac"  (1488).  Welsh  books  and 
Welsh  writers  of  the  I7th  century  are  well 
represented,  as  are  works  dealing  with  specific 
periods,  such  as  the  Civil  War  so  far  as  it 
affected  Wales,  and  the  religious  revival  of 
the  i8th  century.  First  editions  of  the  works  of 
Vaughan  the  Silurist  and'  his  brother  Thomas 
Vaughan ;  rare  tracts  by  John  Penry ;  scarce 
locally  printed  pieces  by  Welsh  hymn-writers, 
and  other  rare  books  from  local  presses ; 
books  with  Sorrow's  autograph,  and  volumes 
from  his  library,  including  the  copy  of  Dafydd 
ap  Gwilym's  poems  with  Sorrow's  notes,  are 
some  of  the  features  of  this  notable  library. 

The  students  of  Celtic  languages  will  also 
find  books  relating  to  the  literature  and  phi- 
lology of  Gaelic,  Irish,  Cornish,  and  Breton. 

Other  valuable  collections  of  Welsh  litera- 
ture will  shortly  be  transferred  to  the  National 
Library  at  Aberystwyth.  The  Council  have 
been  fortunate  in  securing  for  temporary  use 
a  suitable  building,  absolutely  isolated  from 
other  buildings.  This  has  been  fitted  with 
steel  bookstacks  to  hold  80,000  volumes,  and 
capable  of  extension ;  and  a  fireproof  strong 
room  for  the  safe  storage  of  mss.  and  rare 
books  has  been  provided.  Six  firms  of  archi- 
tects are  preparing  plans  and  designs,  in  a 
limited  competition  for  the  permanent  build- 
ing, which  will  be  erected  upon  a  site  of  four 
acres  given  by  Lord  Rendel.  This  site  is  a 
plateau  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  town,  with 
magnificent  views. 

Hmertcan  Xibrarp  association 

PUBLISHING    BOARD 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  American 
Library  Association  having  practically  de- 
cided to  discontinue  Headquarters  at  Bos- 
ton, upon  the  expiration  of  the  present  lease 
at  34  Newbury  street,  and  the  Publishing 
Board  having  likewise  taken  action  that  will 
result  in  a  transference  of  editorial  head- 
quarters elsewhere,  Miss  Nina  E.  Browne 
has  tendered  her  resignation  as  secretary  of 
the  latter  body,  to  take  effect  Sept.  I. 
Miss  Browne  has  made  her  home  in  Boston 
many  years,  and  prefers  to  remain  there  to 
engage  in  other  library  work,  rather  than  to 
follow  the  Headquarters  to  the  West,  where 
it  seems  likely  that  they  are  to  be  located. 
The  Board  has  recorded  its  appreciation  of 
Miss  Browne's  services  in  the  following  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  the  Publishing  Board  place  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  the 
unsparing  services  of  Miss  Browne,  and  thteir 
recognition  of  her  unselfish  devotion  to  library 
interests.  For  these  they  tender  her  their  sincere 
thanks. 
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State  Xibrarg  Commissions 


TEXAS    LIBRARY    AND     HISTORICAL     COM- 
MISSION 

Appropriations  have  been  granted  the 
Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission 
for  two  years  beginning  Sept.  i,  1909,  to  the 
amount  of  $8478  for  the  year  'CKJ-'IO,  and 
$5378  for  the  year  1910-'! i.  The  amount 
of  difference  between  the  two  appropriations 
to  be  expended  upon  furnishings  and  any 
contingent  expenses  which  naturally  would 
be  required  within  the  first  year.  An  emer- 
gency appropriation  of  $2721.75  has  also  been 
granted  to  cover  the  last  five  months  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  this  emergency  sum 
enabling  the  Commission  to  begin  work  im- 
mediately instead  of  waiting  until  September 
for  the  available  funds. 

VERMONT  FREE  LIBRARY   COMMISSION 

In  the  May  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  note  is  made 
of  the  re-enaction  on  Dec.  3,  1908,  of  the 
law  providing  for  the  State  Board  of  Li- 
brary Commissioners  of  Vermont  which  in- 
volved some  significant  changes. 

The  most  important  change  was  the  pro- 
vision in  section  4,  permitting  the  board  to 
aid  public  libraries  with  grants  of  money 
to  the  amount  of  $1000  each  year,  in  sums 
not  exceeding  $100  to  each  library.  Grants 
averaging  about  $25  will  probably  be  made 
by  the  board. 

Section  2  distinctly  authorizes  an  annual 
school  for  library  instruction  and  suggests 
by  a  permissive  clause  the  payment  of  the 
expense  of  the  local  librarian  in  attendance 
at  this  school.  Appropriations  were  increased 
to  $2000  annually  for  salaries  and  general 
expenses ;  $600  annually  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  travelling  libraries ;  and  $150 
annually  for  clerical  work  in  preparing  such 
books  for  circulation;  these  sums  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $1000  used  in  grants  to  libraries. 
The  law  is  comprehensive,  containing  32 
sections  dealing  with  the  appointment  of  the 
commissioners,  their  duties,  the  details  gov- 
erning incorporation  of  local  public  libraries, 
the  administration  of  travelling  libraries  and 
the  distribution  of  state  documents. 

In  greater  detail,  sections  i,  7,  12,  13  and 
!5-3p  are  identical  with  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  old  law.  Sections  3,  8,  9 
and  ip  show  slight  changes  made  to  secure 
to  cities  and  incorporated  villages  the  same 
privileges  which  towns  have  "previously  en- 
joyed. The  substantial  changes  are  embodied 
in  sections  2,  4,  5,  6,  n  and  14.  These 
changes  all  reflect  an  increased  appreciation 
of  the  work  which  the  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners  has  been  doing  since  its  or- 
ganization, as  they  enlarge  its  powers  and 
are  evidently  meant  to  increase  its  efficiency 
and  usefulness." 


State  Xibrarg  associations 

CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Willi- 
mantic  State  Normal  Training  School,  on 
May  26,  1909. 

Mr.  Burr,  the  principal  of  the  school,  wel- 
comed the  Association.  The  secretary's  re- 
port was  read  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Anderson  suggested  that  the  associa- 
tion express  in  some  manner  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  li- 
brarian of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Keogh 
sketched  Dr.  Canfield's  professional  career 
and  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  intellec- 
tual and  inspiring  members  of  the  library 
world.  It  was  voted  that  we  record  in  our 
minutes  the  association's  sincere  appreciation 
of  his  valuable  services  to  the  profession  at 
large  and  pur  grateful  recollection  of  his 
presence  with  us  at  our  last  meeting  and 
that  the  secretary  convey  to  Mrs.  Canfield 
the  sentiment  of  this  meeting. 

The  treasurer's  report  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Wyer  and 
Mr.  Faxon  regarding  the  A.  L.  A.  Confer- 
ence at  Bretton  Woods.  Miss  Hewins  and 
Mr.  Stetson  emphasized  the  great  importance 
of  these  meetings  and  urged  that  more  di- 
rectors should  attend  whenever  possible. 

Mrs.  Johnson  reported  on  the  Library  In- 
stitute to  be  held  at  Danbury,  July  13-24. 

Miss  Evelyn  H.  Curtis,  of  the  Danielson 
Public  Library,  spoke  most  interestingly  on 
"The  use  made  of  a  village  library."  She 
traced  briefly  the  growth  of  her  library. 
They  now  have  1400  borrowers,-  a  circulation 
of  over  25,000,  and  distribute  books  in  a  ter- 
ritory of  57  square  miles.  Work  is  being 
done  with  the  schools,  reading  circles,  mis- 
sion study  clubs  and  Sunday-schools.  Old 
magazines  and  newspapers  are  sent  to  the 
outlying  farms  and  then  passed  on. 

Miss  Edwina  Whitney,  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
library  and  the  farmer."  A  great  amount  of 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  literature  has  been 
published  since  the  establishment  of  so  many 
agricultural  schools  and  colleges.  Much  of 
it  is  of  doubtful  value  and  soon  superseded. 
The  farmer  is  "out  for  facts"  and  cares  not 
for  the  literary  value  of  the  books.  Beside 
books  on  their  own  work,  farmers  and  farm- 
ers' wives  need  the  great  literature  of  the 
world.  Farmers  do  not  always  appreciate 
what  is  done  for  them,  they  speak  skeptically 
of  scientific  farming — but  send  their  sons  to 
the  agricultural  college.  Miss  Whitney  gave 
an  excellent  evaluation  of  agricultural  and 
rural  science  books.  Mr.  Stetson  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  Association  take  steps  to 
have  this  paper  published,  possibly  by  Storrs, 
as  one  of  its  bulletins. 
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Mrs.  Johnson  stated  that  there  are  300 
grange  libraries  in  circulation  by  the  state, 
these  may  be  borrowed  by  the  public  libraries 
when  not  in  use.  Lists  are  sent  with  these 
books  with  suggestions  for  grange  programs. 

Miss  Emerson  read  extracts  from  Miss 
Frances  Hobart's  paper  on  "Money  making 
for  the  smallest  libraries,"  published  in  New 
York  Libraries  for  April. 

A  luncheon  was  served  for  the  association 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Methodist  church. 

The  entire  senior  class  of  the  Normal 
School  attended  the  afternoon  session,  which 
was  opened  by  a  paper  by  Mr.  Edward 
B.  Sellew,  supervising  principal  New  Haven 
Public  Schools,  who  spoke  on  "Certain 
relations  between  the  public  library  and 
the  schools."  Some  of  Mr.  Sellew's  dom- 
inant notes  were  —  The  classics  should  not 
be  written  down.  Books  should  always 
be  a  little  beyond  the  child.  Nothing 
less  than  the  best  should  be  offered.  More 
inspirational  literature  should  be  read.  From 
open  shelves  children  will  not  choose  the 
classics  without  guidance,  and  in  large  com- 
munities the  children  should  be  reached  by 
the  teacher.  Know  the  teachers  and  as  many 
children  as  possible.  Rather  force  yourself 
upon  the  teacher.  The  library  should  be  the 
mentor  of  selection.  The  librarian  from  her 
wider  knowledge  of  books  and  the  resources 
of  her  library,  may  do  more  to  help  the 
teacher  in  her  efforts  to  correlate  studies. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Burr  then  spoke  on  "The 
relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  schools 
in  country  towns."  He  pictured  the  average 
small  country  school  with  its  well  intentioned 
but  untrained  teacher,  its  supply  of  reading- 
books,  which  are  read  and  reread,  its  great 
scarcity  of  all  other  books,  and  spoke  of  the 
duty  of  the  librarian  in  this  connection. 
A  course  was  outlined  for  the  librarian  to 
follow  —  how  to  attract  the  teacher,  gain  her 
interest  and  then  her  co-operation.  Better 
let  a  child  read  too  much  than  kill  his  taste 
for  reading  by  imposing  too  classical  books. 
Country  libraries  should  have  a  few  peda- 
gogical books  and  books  of  practical  methods 
for  the  teacher  herself  and  then  shove  them 
at  her. 

Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns,  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, read  a  most  scholarly  paper  on  "The 
art  of  reading,  its  methods,  pleasures,  and 
ultimate  ideal,"  the  final  chapter  in  his  forth- 
coming book,  "Books,  reading  and  life." 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

FLORENCE  RUSSELL,  Secretary. 

IOWA    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

•  The  Library  Club  in  Iowa  City  has  just 
finished  the  study  program  for  the  year.  Book 
illustration  was  the  special  subject  chosen 
for  the  winter's  work  and  a  careful  study 
was  made  of  the  different  processes.  Meet- 
ings were  held  monthly  and  one  evening  each 
was  devoted  to  wood  engraving,  to  cop- 


per and  steel  engraving  and  mezzotint,. 
to  etching,  to  lithography,  half-tone  and 
photo-mechanical  processes  and  to  modern 
illustrators.  The  Club  was  fortunate  enough 
to  have  for  the  final  paper  a  resume  of  the 
whole  subject  by  Mr.  John  Springer,  of  Iowa 
City,  who  gave  special  consideration  to  il- 
histration  from  the  standpoint  of  a  practical 
and  artistic  printer.  The  study  has  been  a 
very  profitable  one  and  has  left  each  mem- 
ber with  a  more  intelligent  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  book  illustration. 

NEW    YORK    LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  held  at  The  Sagamore,  Lake  George, 
Sept.  20-27.  Announcement  of  the  meeting 
was  made  in  the  April  number  of  L.  j., 
p.  176-177,  with  a  preliminary  announcement 
of  the  program.  Further  and  full  announce- 
ment of  the  meeting  will  be  made  in  a  com- 
ing number.  As  an  extension  of  special  hotel 
rates  are  offered  from  Sept.  10-30  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  N.  Y.  L.  A.,  the  secretary  would  be 
glad  of  the  names  of  those  who  may  be 
interested  in  taking  advantage  of  this  offer 
for  a  part  of  their  vacation  time. 

RHODE  ISLAND   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Rhode  Island  Library  Association  held 
a  meeting  at  the  Rogers  Williams  Park  Mu- 
seum, Providence,  June  i.  Sessions  were 
held  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  both  of 
which  were  largely  attended  by  librarians 
from  different  points  of  the  state  and  a  few 
from  Massachusetts. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  presi- 
dent, Richard  Bliss,  Redwood  Library,  New- 
port ;  first  vice-president,  Joseph  Harrison^ 
Providence  Athenaeum;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  E.  L.  Richardson,  Olneyville  Free 
Public  Library;  secretary,  Miss  Eleanor 
Stark,  Providence  Public  Library;  treasurer, 
Herbert  O.  Brigham,  State  Library;  execu- 
tive committee :  H.  L.  Koopman,  Brown  Uni- 
versity Library;  Ethan  Wilcox,  Westerly 
Free  Public  Library;  J.  R.  Borden,  Ports- 
mouth Public  Library. 

"The  Librarian  and  his  work"  was  the 
theme  for  the  addresses  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion, and  it  was  treated  in  three  separate 
papers.  Librarian  H.  L.  Koopman,  of  Brown 
University,  speaking  on  "The  making  of  a 
librarian,"  Librarian  Richard  Bliss,  of  the 
Redwood  Library,  Newport,  speaking  on 
"Reading  for  efficiency,"  and  Mrs.  Minerva 
A.  Sanders,  of  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles 
Public  Library,  Pawtucket,  speaking  on 
"Meeting  the  public." 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Libra- 
rian Koopman  in  the  absence  of  President 
Wilcox. 

F.  W.  Faxon,  of  the  Travel  committee  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  told  of 
the  arrangements  that  had  been  made  for  the 
annual  meeting  of  that  organization,  which 
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is  to  be  held  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  June 
28  to  July  15,  and  of  the  attractive  post- 
conference  trips  that  are  being  planned. 

The  morning  session  ended  with  Mr. 
Faxon's  remarks,  after  which  a  photograph 
of  the  group  was  taken  and  luncheon  served 
in  the  Park  Casino. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  subject,  "Nature  study 
and  the  library."  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.  Root,  of 
the  Providence  Public  Library,  treated  the 
subject  in  a  paper  on  "The  value  of  nature 
study  from  the  library  standpoint."  She 
pointed  out  in  numerous  ways  the  assistance 
that  was  given  librarians  in  their  work  by 
having  a  good  knowledge  of  nature  in  its 
various  forms.  Principal  John  S.  French,  of 
the  Morris  Heights  School,  spoke  on  "The 
scope  of  nature  study,"  and  in  his  remarks 
he  told  of  the  good  that  could  be  accom- 
plished by  the  proper  teaching  of  the  sub- 
ject to  school  children. 

Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Walter  read  a  paper  on 
"The  public  library  and  the  nature  study 
movement."  The  paper  detailed  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  during  the  past  few  years 
in  nature  study  in  schools,  colleges  and  libra- 
ries, until  at  present  it  was  recognized  as  an 
almost  necessary  branch  of  education. 

Harold  L.  Madison,  curator  of  the  Roger 
Williams  Park  Museum,  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  travelling  nature  study  exhibit, 
after  which  followed  a  discussion  on  the  sev- 
eral points  that  had  been  brought  out  in  the 
various  papers  presented.  Officers  were 
elected  and  reports  for  the  past  year  pre- 
sented. 

Resolution  of  condolence  to  Ethan  Wilcbx, 
past  president  of  the  Association,  and  to  the 
family  of  Chester  W.  Jenckes,  for  deaths  that 
had  occurred  during  the  year,  were  adopted 
and  ordered  spread  on  the  records. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  extended  to  the  Park 
Commissioners  for  the  use  of  the  museum 
and  to  Curator  H.  L.  Madison  and  the  Audu- 
bon  Society  for  co-operation  in  making  the 
meeting  a  success. 


Xfbrars  Scbools  an& 
Classes 


CARNEGIE    LIBRARY    OF    ATLANTA    TRAIN- 
ING   SCHOOL 

NOTES   OF  GRADUATES 

Miss  T.  D.  Barker,  '09,  has  been  appointed 
substitute  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta. 

Miss  Pauline  Benson,  '08,  has  been  ap- 
pointed organizer  of  the  High  School  Library, 
Langley,  S.  C. 

Miss  Mary  Louisa  Browne,  '09,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Chatham  Square 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
will  begin  her  duties  in  August. 

Miss  Lila  May  Chapman,  '06,  has  been  ap- 


pointed  librarian   of  the    Public  Library   of 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Miss  Carrie  L.  Dailey,  '06,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  state  librarian,  to  succeed 
Miss  Marian  Toombs  Colley,  resigned. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Martin,  '06,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  catalog  the  library  of  Hollins  In- 
stitute, Hollins,  ya. 

Miss  Susan  Simonton,  '06,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  organize  the  Public  Library  of 
Avondale,  Ala. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Thornton,  '09,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  State  Library,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  to  succeed  Miss  Carrie  Dailey,  who  was 
made  assistant  state  librarian. 

JULIA  T.  RANKIN,  Director. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Library,  lectured  to  the  class  on  May 
28.  His  subject,  which  was  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides,  was  on  the  branch  systems  of 
the  Cleveland  library. 

GRADUATE   NOTES 

Miss  Florence  M.  Wood,  class  of  '08,  has 
resigned  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
library  staff  to  become  assistant  in  the 
Krauth  Memorial  Theological  Library,  Mt. 
Airy,  Pa. 

Miss  Helen  Hill,  class  of  '08,  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  new  William  Penn 
High  School  for  girls,  Philadelphia. 

The  graduates  living  in  or  near  Philadel- 
phia held  a  reunion  during  commencement 
week  at  the  Institute.  This  reunion  took  the 
form  of  an  experience  meeting.  Among  those 
who  gave  an  account  of  the  year's  work  were 
Miss  Turner,  librarian  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Free  Library;  Miss  Lehman,  librarian 
of  the  Ccnrhohocken  Public  Library;  Miss 
Purvis,  of  the  Mercantile  Library ;  Miss 
Kaighn,  organizer  of  the  Mt.  Airy  Theolog- 
ical Library.  Their  varied  experiences  proved 
interesting  and  instructive.  Miss  Widdemere 
recited  the  class  poem,  "The  library  alphabet" 
(printed  elsewhere  in  these  columns).  A 
reception  in  the  Great  Court  of  the  Institute 
followed. 

The  class  of  1909  gave  a  luncheon  to  the 
faculty  on  June  8. 

POSITIONS — CLASS    OF    1909 

Miss  Helen  R.  Woodruff,  acting  librarian, 
Public  Library,  Niles,  Mich. 

Miss  Mary  M.  W.  Hershberger,  temporary 
cataloger,  Carnegie  Library,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

Miss  Emily  S.  Glezen,  substitute,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburg. 

Miss  Josephine  O'Flynn,  assistant,  Public 
Library,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Widdemere  and  Miss 
Mary  F.  Wilson,  assistants,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia. 

Miss  Margaret  C.  Meagher  and  Miss  Jean 
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I.  Galbreath,  assistants,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Library. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Puech,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Cassandra  U.  Warner,  will  travel 
abroad  for  a  year. 

IOWA   SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  Iowa  Library  Commission  announces 
the  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Summer 
School  for  Library  Training  to  be  held  at 
Iowa  City,  as  a  department  of  the  summer 
session  of  the  State  University,  June  21 
to  July  31,  1909. 

Applicants  now  holding  library  position, 
or  under  definite  appointment  to  such  posi- 
tion, are  eligible  for  admission,  and  must 
file  written  application  in  advance,  blank 
for  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  director. 

Students  will  be  admitted  from  other 
states  if  they  meet  the  admission  require- 
ments, and  if  the  limit  of  students  is  not 
reached  by  Iowa  applicants. 

Daily  instruction  is  given  in  the  funda- 
mental subjects  relating  to  library  organiza- 
tion and  methods. 

In  all  cases  where  the  subject  admits, 
instruction  will  be  accompanied  by  practice 
work  which  will  be  carefully  revised  and 
criticised. 

A  commodious  house  has  been  secured 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  and 
instructors,  following  the  plan  of  previous 
years.  It  is  believed  that,  this  arrangement 
adds  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the 
students. 

Address  all  communications  regarding  the 
instruction  to  the  director,  Miss  Alice  S. 
Tyler,  secretary  Iowa  Library  Commission, 
De.s  Moines. 

NEW   YORK   STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Hiller  C.  Wellman  lectured  before  the 
school  on  "Processes  of  book-illustration," 
June  7-8.  The  lectures  were  copiously  illus- 
trated with  examples  of  all  kinds  of  book 
illustrations  from  early  woodcuts  and  copper- 
plates to  the  latest  processes  of  photogravure 
and  color  printing. 

Miss  Edna  Lyman  gave  four  lectures  on 
Children's  work,  which  were  very  largely 
attended  by  students  of  the  regular  school  as 
well  as  by  the  summer  school  students,  for 
whom  they  were  primarily  given.  Dealing 
largely,  as  they  did,  with  the  psychological 
basis  of  children's  work,  the  lectures  were  an 
admirable  supplement  to  the  special  lecture 
course  in  children's  work  given  during  the 
winter  by  Miss  Hunt,  Miss  Olcott  and  Miss 
Eaton. 

The  I2th  session  of  the  Summer  school 
opened  June  9,  with  Miss  Bacon  in  charge. 
Twenty-eight  students  were  enrolled,  21  of 
whom  came  from  New  York  state ;  and  from 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, I  each ;  with  2  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Those  students  who  wished  children's  work 


only   attended   lectures   given   earlier   in  the 
year  in  the  regular  school  course. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  the  school  this  year  in  rather  cramped 
quarters  and  also  because  it  was  felt  that 
more  could  be  done  for  each  student  if  fewer 
were  taken  than  during  the  last  two  years,  the 
number  was  limited,  and  while  all  New  York- 
ers applying  were  accepted,  a  number  of  ap- 
plicants from  outside  the  state  were  refused 
with  much  regret. 

PRATT   INSTITUTE    SCHOOL    OF   LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

By  a  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  name  of  the 
school  will  hereafter  be  the  Pratt  Institute 
School  of  Library  Science,  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Institute  also  taking  the  name 
of  schools. 

The  Alumni  supper  took  place  the  evening 
of  June  i6th,  in  the  Institute  building,  about 
75  persons,  faculty  students  and  graduates  be- 
ing present.  The  reunion  of  the  class  of  1899, 
scheduled  for  this  year,  was  not  very  success- 
ful in  point  of  numbers,  owing  to  illness,  dis- 
tance, and  such  weighty  causes,  but  the  roll 
of  the  class  showed  13  members  still  engaged 
in  work  in  libraries,  one  as  high  school 
teacher  after  a  number  of  years  in  library 
service,  three  married,  one  leading  a  domestic 
life  and  not  wishing  a  library  position,  and 
one  deceased.  Of  the  historical  course  stu- 
dents of  that  year,  one  has  married  and  the 
other  three  are  in  libraries. 

The  trustees'  reception  followed  the  supper, 
and  the  commencement  exercises  took  place 
the  next  evening.  A  class  of  21  \vas  grad- 
uated from  the  Library  School,  illness  having 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  three  of  the  class 
during  the  first  and  second  terms. 

The  list  of  graduates  is  as  follows : 
Marguerite  Rv.  Baldwin,  Tioga,  Pa. 
Barbara  J.  Brink,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Ruth  E.  Brown,  Knoxville,  Iowa. 
Alice  C.  Campbell,  Windsor,  Conn. 
Sally  Clarkson,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Helen  May  Craig,  New  York. 
Hedwig  Friess,  Brooklyn. 
Ethel wyn  Gaston,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Lillian  Griggs,  Streator,  111. 
Myra  L.  Hamlin,  Bangor,  Me. 
Stella  R.  Hoyt,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Alma  Huestis,  Brooklyn. 
Minnie  W.  Leatherman,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Julius  Lucht,  Brooklyn. 
Marjory  MacMurchy,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Miriam  Noyes,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Mary  E.  Prendergast,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Ina  Rankin,  Chatham,  Ontario. 
Ethel  Simmons,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Katharine  Delia  Steele,  Princeton,  111. 
Edna  M.  Werrey,  Brooklyn. 

Entrance  examinations  were  given  on  June 
ii  to  54  persons,  35  of  them  being  examined 
at  a  distance  and  19  at  the  Institute.  The 
examinees  represented  15  states  and  Germany, 
and  the  average  age  was  24. 
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Two  students  who  left  the  school  during 
the  year  on  account  of  illness  will  return  and 
finish  their  course  the  coming  year. 

MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  Director. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  lectures  of  the  first  two  weeks  in 
June  were  devoted  largely  to  children's  work. 
The  major  course  of  10  lectures  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Grace  R.  Darling,  and  treated  of 
children's  literature,  the  value  of  certain 
books  for  library  use,  and  why  they  do  or  do 
not  interest  children.  The  following  supple- 
mentary lectures  were  given :  Mr.  Legler, 
illustrated  talk,  "The  evolution  of  the  child's 
book";  three  lectures  by  Mrs.  Sawyer  —  Cat- 
aloging of  children's  books  (with  practice 
work),  Editions,  Series;  Miss  Kennedy,  An- 
notated lists.  The  course  was  rounded  out 
by  a  very  practical  talk  on  "Teaching  the 
use  of  the  library  to  eighth  grade  pupils," 
by  Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Mack,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, gave  a  talk  on  the  "Best  technical 
books  for  a  small  library,"  with  practical 
suggestions  as  to  methods  of  selection  along 
special  lines.  Professor  Cairns,  also  of  the 
University,  lectured  on  the  "Bibliography  of 
American  literature." 

SCHOOL   NOTES 

The  following  list  is  supplementary  to  the 

library  appointments  published  last  month : 

Miss  Edwina  M.  Casey,  assistant,  State  Li- 
brary, Topeka,  Kansas. 

Miss  Stella  E.  Hanson,  librarian,  Public  Li- 
brary, Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Lane,  assistant  cataloger, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Miss  Winifred  B.  Merrill,  assistant,  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Library,  Madison,  Wis. 

Miss  Bertha  H.  Rogers,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Miss  Alma  L.  Wilkins,  assistant,  Legislative 
Reference  Library,  Madison,  Wis. 

Temporary  appointments 

Miss  Ruth  Knowlton,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Racine,  Wis. 

Miss  Angie  Messer,  assistant  cataloger,  State 
Historical  Library,  Madison,  Wis. 
Closing  day  exercises  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  June  22,  the  chief  ad- 
dress being  given  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  of 
Chicago. 

Miss  Caroline  S.  Gregory  (class  of  '07) 
has  resigned  her  position  as  assistant  at  the 
Soho  branch,  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, to  accept  the  position  of  children's 
librarian  at  the  Public  Library  of  Superior, 
Wis. 

Miss  Julia  S.  Osborne  (class  of  '07)  is 
assisting  in  clerical  work  on  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist. 


IRevicws 


FABIETTI,  Ettore.  Manuale  per  le  Biblioteche 
Popolari.  Milano,  Consorzio  delle  Biblio- 
teche Popolari  (Riparto  Provincia),  1908. 
1 12+76  p.  16°. 

This  is  a  plain,  practical,  common  sense 
book  of  instruction  and  advice,  an  Italian 
"Hints  to  small  libraries,"  decidedly  curious 
and  not  without  interest  to  American  libra- 
ries. After  a  discussion  of  what  a  "biblioteca 
popolare"  really  is  and  wherein  it  justifies 
itself  as  an  economic  and  educational  force, 
the  author  gives  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
free  public  library  abroad  and  at  home.  This 
preliminary  matter  is  followed  by  a  chapter 
on  "How  to  form  a  free  public  library"  and 
another  on  "How  to  conduct  a  free  public 
library." 

Change  the  name  and  dress  of  the  charac- 
ters and  the  fable  fits  the  American  com- 
munity as  aptly  as  the  Italian:  "In  citv  or 
country,  on  large  scale  or  small,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  have  for  the  promoters  a 
group  of  persons  or  an  individual  deeply  con- 
vinced of  the  worth  of  the  scheme  in  itself 
and  of  the  urgency  of  seeing  it  accomplished; 
a  person  willing  to  spend  some  of  his  time 
and  energy  in  prosecution  and  unwilling  to 
stop  before  accomplishment." 

There  is  a  suggested  constitution  for  a 
library  for  a  city  and  another  for  one  for  a 
smaller  community;  a  typical  building  plan, 
suggestions  as  to  furniture,  staff,  administra- 
tion, binding,  periodicals,  classification,  ac- 
cessioning, cataloging,  withdrawal  rules,  reg- 
istration, reference  use,  statistical  forms,  in- 
ventories, etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a 
selected  list  of  books  suitable  for  a  library 
of  1000  volumes,  300  of  which  are  indicated 
as  recommended  for  a  library  in  a  small  rural 
center;  an  alphabetical  arrangement  by  au- 
thors (i)  of  general  works  for  adults,  (2) 
children's  books,  (3)  scientific  and  technical 
works,  (4)  reference  works. 

The  titles  suggested  offer  a  curious  and 
interesting  study  of  Italian  taste.  No  Amer- 
ican names  are  included.  Milton,  Scott, 
Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Smiles  ("Self  help," 
"Character,"  "Thrift"),  Swift  from  the  Eng- 
lish contingent ;  Daudet,  Dumas,  Hugo,  La 
Fontaine,  Racine,  Rostand,  Sue,  Voltaire, 
Zola,  and  Verne  the  French;  Goethe,  Heine, 
Schiller,  Sudermann  the  German ;  Bjornson 
and  Ibsen  the  Scandinavian ;  Dostoyevski, 
Gorki,  Navicow,  Sienkiewicz,  Tolstoi  the 
Slavic ;  Camoens  and  Cervantes  the  Penin- 
sular; and  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Homer, 
Plutarch,  Virgil  the  classic ;  all  are  in  transla- 
tion of  course.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  this  selection  of  "Welt-Litteratur" 
with  that  included  in  a  typical  American  col- 
lection of  1000  volumes. 

The  work  is  published  at  1.75  lire  and  is 
imported  by  Stechert  for  30  c.  H.  M.  L. 
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PERIODICALS 

Library  World,  June,  contains  "Guides  to 
book  selection,"  by  J.  D.  Stewart  and  O.  E. 
Clarke  (pt  2)  ;  "Fifteenth  century  books,  an 
index  catalogue,"  by  R.  A.  Peddie,  pt.  n; 
and  "The  Anglo-American  cataloging  code," 
by  W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers. 

California  Libraries,  News  Notes,  April,  is 
of  especial  interest  because  of  the  California 
library  laws  and  the  handbook  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  1909  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Library  Association,  which  it  contains. 

Public  Libraries,  June,  contains  "The  li- 
brarian's canons  of  ethics,"  by  Charles 
Knowles  Bolton  ;  "Club  women  and  pro- 
grams," by  Kate  Louise  Roberts  ;  a  continued 
article,  "Municipal  civil  service  in  libraries," 
by  Judson  T.  Jennings;  "Some  magazine  ed- 
itors," by  Malcolm  G.  Wyer;  "The  public 
library  in  Japan,"  by  T.  Sano  ;  and  "A  maga- 
zine campaign,"  by  Asa  Don  Dickinson. 

Vermont  Library  Commission  Bulletin, 
June,  contains  a  brief  account  of  "How  one 
.library  serves  the  townspeople,"  by  Mary  L. 
Congdon,  librarian  Gilbert  Hart  Library, 
Wallingford,  Vt.  ;  also  "Library  work  in  the 
schools,"  by  Miss  Mabel  Ross  Hovey. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  Jan.-Feb.,  con- 
tains "Methods  of  getting  non-fiction  read," 
by  Jeannette  M.  Drake,  in  which  is  empha- 
sized the  value  of  personal  influence  on  the 
part  of  both  trustees  and  librarians  in  cul- 
tivating a  taste  for  non-fiction  reading;  dis- 
tribution of  selected  lists  on  book  marks  or 
by  outside  firms  and  business  corporations, 
or  in  the  newspapers,  or  pasted  in  other 
books  recommending  to  readers  to  allied  sub- 
jects, also  lectures,  displays  of  books  and 
pictures,  special  shelf  arrangement,  and  the 
personal  attention  of  the  desk  assistant  are 
other  methods  recommended  for  furthering 
non-fiction  reading.  "A  library  boys'  club," 
by  Julia  A.  Robinson;  "How  to  care  for 
books  in  a  library,"  by  Harriet  Price  Saw- 
yer ;  "Some  fine  editions  of  children's  books" 
and  "Questions  and  answers  about  catalog- 
ing," by  Harriet  Price  Sawyer,  are  other 
brief,  interesting  articles  in  this  number. 

—March-April  contains  a  brief  article, 
"Electric  lighting  libraries,"  in  which  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  tanta- 
lum and  tungsten  lamps  as  compared  with 
the  Nernst  lamp  are  discussed.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  two  former  is  chiefly  that  they 
can  be  used  either  with  the  alternating  or 
direct  current  and  anyone  can  insert  them. 
The  tungsten  lamp  is  claimed  as  a  saver  of 
50  per  cent,  to  consumers. 

Two  library  institutes  held  on  March  4 
at  Antigo  and  on  March  5  at  Eau  Claire  are 
described. 


Bo gsamlingsblc.de t,  v.  4,  no.  i,  Jan. -March, 
1909,  contains  the  usual  short  reviews  of 
new  literature,  an  article  by  the  present  ed- 
itor, Mr.  Bjerre,  on  the  future  management 
of  the  journal  and  on  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Society  "Danmarks  Folkebogsamlinger," 
whose  president  he  is.  There  is  an  article 
on  Zacharias  Nielsen,  the  well-known  Danish 
author,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  above  mentioned  society,  cov- 
ering some  650  libraries,  reading  circles  and 
societies. 

Ceska  Osveta  (Bohemian  Culture),  a  bi- 
monthly magazine,  published  at  Prague  by 
the  Bohemian,  Moravian  and  Lower-Austrian 
Society  for  Bohemian  Culture,  contains  in 
no.  i  of  vol.  5  (1909),  an  article  on 
post-graduate  education  of  the  youth,  by 
L.  Weigner,  referring  to  the  results  of  the 
university  settlements  in  England  (Toynbe 
Hall,  boys'  brigades,  etc.) ;  of  the  French 
"Association  des  instituteur  pour  1'education 
et  le  patronage  de  la  jeunesse,  etc.;  of  the 
German  "Jiinglingsvereine"  and  the  "Verein 
fur  die  Fursorge  fur  die  Schulentlassene 
Jugend  —  and  dealing  with  the  efforts  made 
in  post-graduate  education  in  Bohemia  since 
1905.  This  article  is  supplemented  by  an 
extensive  program  of  lectures  and  talks  for 
the  young  people. 

No.  2  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Jos.  Wolf 
on  Public  reading  rooms ;  the  continuation  of 
an  article  (from  vol.  iv,  1908)  on  the  Library 
and  reading-room  of  the  Society  of  Svatopluk 
Cech,  at  Vienna;  an  article  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  for  Bohemian  Culture; 
Bibliography,  etc. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Braddock,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  (2Oth  rpt, 
1908.)  Added  5165;  total  52,  440.  Issued, 
home  use  397,  649  (54.4  per  cent.  fict.). 

The  children's  department  was  transferred 
from  the  third  floor  to  the  first.  The  work  of 
reclassification  of  the  library's  collection 
was  begun.  The  Wilkinsburg  branch  library 
was  removed  to  better  quarters. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  (iath  rpt. — 
year  1908.)  Added  1898;  total  16,895.  Is- 
sued, home  use  103,012.  New  cards  issued 
1558;  cards  in  force.  8469.  Receipts  $10,- 
657.24;  expenses  ($10,246.  20  .(salaries  of 
staff  $3985.70,  books  $1932.18,  binding  $705.16, 
periodicals  $355.88,  printing  and  lib.  supplies 
$594.64). 

The  library  has  been  open  evecy  day  until 
9  p.m.  since  Dec.  3,  1907.  On  Sundays, 
New  Year's,  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  no  books  are  issued.  This 
scheme  of  opening  has  proved  satisfactory, 
and  in  the  coming  year  it  will  be  extended 
to  include  Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birth- 
days, Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day. 

The  library  contains  114  Bohemian  books 
which  circulated  1012  times.  "This  collec- 
tion should  be  increased  until  it  represents 
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all  of  the  great  Bohemian  authors  and  until 
it  contains  books  on  Bohemian  art,  music 
and  education. 

The  children's  department  is  now  closed  at 
seven  o'clock  every  evening  except  Saturday. 
As  very  few  books  were  borrowed  on  other 
evenings  it  was  felt  that  all  children  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  the  room  for 
reading  were  old  enough  to  sit  quietly  in 
the  adult  reading  room.  "The  trial  has 
proved  successful  and  has  practically  solved 
the  discipline  problem,  for  since  the  first  of 
September,  when  we  closed  the  room,  we 
have  had  very  little  trouble  with  noisy  boys." 

The  school  circulation  was  12,627,  and  the 
school  collection  is  being  reduced  to  include 
only  really  forceful  books.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  employment  of  a  trained  school 
librarian  to  take  charge  of  the  reference 
libraries  being  pladed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  each  school  building  would  be  of 
value.. 

The  library  is  continuing  its  work  of 
cataloging  the  books  of  the  High  School 
library  and  of  instruction  of  two  school 
grades  (the  gth  and  nth)  in  the  use  of  the 
library. 

The  association  of  citizens  interested  in 
building  up  an  art  collection  in  the  library 
and  known  as  the  Public  Library  Art  Asso- 
ciation shows  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  all 
money  paid  in  dues  is  to  be  spent  in  buying 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 

Chicago  (III.)  P.  L.  At  a  special  meeting 
the  Public  Library  Board  yesterday  rati- 
fied the  nomination  of  five  men  whose  names 
were  submitted  as  suitable  to  comprise  an 
advisory  commission  for  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  Chicago's  library. 

The  three  residents  of  Cook  County,  chosen 
by  President  Abram  Winegardner  Harris,  of 
Northwestern  University,  and  President  Har- 
ry Pratt  Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, are:  Thomas  F.  Holgate,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  Northwestern 
University;  George  E.  Vincent,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of 
Chicago :  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Industrial  Club. 

The  men  selected  by  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam, 
librarian  of  Congress,  as  specialists  in  li- 
brary administration,  are  D.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
librarian  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library 
and  vice-president  of  the  American  Library 
Association ;  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  and  Library  School 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  first  action  of  the  board  after  a  vote 
of  approval  for  the  nominations  was  to  in- 
struct the  secretary,  Harry  G.  Wilson,  to  in- 
vite all  five  nominees  to  become  members 
of  the  advisory  commission. 

The  letter,  it  was  explained,  would  include 
a  statement  of  the  duties  of  their  position  — 


to  'inquire  into  the  present  condition  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  to  suggest 
such  improvements  in  the  administration  and 
extension  of  the  library  service  as  may  be 
prompted  by  their  inquiry  into  the  manage- 
ment of  this  library  and  other  libraries." 

The  commissioners  will  serve  without  com- 
pensation, the  only  appropriation  being  to 
cover  the  actual  expenses  of  the  inquiry, 
including  the  salary  of  an  executive  secretary 
whom  they  will  be  allowed  to  select  for  them- 
selves. They  will  choose  their  own  chairman 
and  set  the  time  for  beginning  work. 

President  Elton  Lower,  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  will  postpone  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Special  civil  service  examining 
committee  until  the  commission  meets. 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Traveling  school 
libraries  loaned  by  Connecticut  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America."  (Connecticut 
Public  Library  document,  no.  2,  1909;  whole 
number  58.)  Ed.  8,  1909.  40  p.  D. 

This  pamphlet  gives  titles  of  81  small  se- 
lected travelling  libraries.  Another  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Board  that  may  be  of  use  in 
children's  rooms  is  "Arbor  and  bird  day  an- 
nual," compiled  by  Frances  A.  Kurd.  (Con- 
necticut school  document,  no.  7,  1909;  whole 
number  328.)  20  p.  D. 

Dallas  (Tex.}  P.  L.  .(Rpt.—  year  ending 
April  30,  1909)  (from  libn's  rpt.  in  local 
press).  Added  2289;  total  25,334.  Issued, 
home  use,  non-fict.  21,797;  fict.  63,379.  Re- 
ceipts $10,025.55;  expenses  $9548.68  (book's 
$1703.08,  periodicals  $216.75,  binding  $402.73, 
stationery  $151.75,  salaries  $3973.44,  building 
$1485.70). 

Four  new  stacks  having  been  added  to 
the  open  shelf  room  giving  space  for  about 
3000  more  books  in  that  department  where 
is  now  shelved  all  the  fiction,  a  collection 
of  pedagogical  books  for  teachers,  all  books 
of  travel  and  all  art  books,  including  archi- 
tecture, music  and  drama.  The  reference 
department  has  been  doubled  in  space.  The 
library  has  made  a  beginning  during  the  year 
in  the  system  of  inter-library  loans,  sending 
books  to  the  libraries  at  the  State  University 
at  Austen,  to  Waxahachie  and  to  Waco  for 
the  use  of  their  readers. 

The  children's  room  has  been  removed  to 
the  second  floor. 

Boston  (Pa.}  P.  L.  (4th  rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing July  i,  1908.)  Added  1285;  total  20,467 
(exclusive  of  gov.  docs,  and  pm.).  Issued, 
home  use  73,091  (fict.  64.19  per  cent).  New 
cards  issued  2049;  active  membership  3724. 
Reading  room  attendance  16,064;  reference 
room  attendance  5185.  Receipts  $8532.10;  ex- 
penses $8433.73  (salaries  $3993-37,  books 
$1157.21,  periodicals  $261.54,  building  and 
grounds  $1122.88,  furniture,  fittings  and  tools 
$784.83). 

In  the  children  s  room  there  were   12,041 
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volumes  circulated,  1942  less  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  school  work  is  increasing, 
the  grammar  schools  having  circulated  from 
the  libraries  placed  there  3192  volumes,  a  gain 
of  19.3  per  cent.  Four  delivery  stations  were 
opened  in  June,  1907,  just  before  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  1906-1907.  The  year  1907-1908 
was  the  first  year  of  work  of  these  stations 
and  resulted  in  a  cost  of  $200,  and  2422  books 
circulated.  This  is  cited  as  too  great  an  ex- 
pense, and  it  is  stated  that  the  stations  will 
be  discontinued  unless  there  is  a  greater  cir- 
culation or  cheaper  rates  of  delivery. 

The  rare  collection  of  Americana  inherited 
from  the  old  Easton  Library  Company  and 
now  in  the  library's  historical  room  has  been 
further  supplemented  and  strengthened  so 
that  the  collection  now  contains  1200  volumes. 

Fort  Worth  Tex.  Carnegie  P.  L.  Added 
838  (224  gifts)  ;  total  i6,898v.,  4662  pm. 
Issued,  home  use  61,287  (fict.  70.49  per  cent.). 
Registration  3277,  of  which  1513  were  re- 
registrations.  Active  membership  7646. 

During  the  year  783  volumes  were  classi- 
fied and  cataloged;  14,410  volumes  were 
boxed,  covered  and  mended  in  the  work  room 
of  the  library.  In  January  a  catalog  was  de- 
posited at  the  county  jail  for  the  use  of 
the  prisoners.  Books  selected  by  the  pris- 
oners have  been  sent  regularly  to  the  jail. 
"It  has  been  interesting  to  note  the  character 
of  the  books  chosen.  Of  the  117  volumes 
circulated,  67  per  cent,  were  fiction  and  33 
per  cent,  non-fiction.  Of  the  fiction  selected 
Dickens  was  the  favorite,  followed  by  George 
Eliot,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  Marie  Corelli,  and  A.  Conan  Doyle 
in  the  order  named.  Of  the  non-fiction 
classes,  books  on  social  science  led,  Mrs. 
Booth's  "After  prison — what?"  being  one  of 
the  books  selected,  followed  by  history, 
travel,  science,  biography,  useful  arts  and 
literature  in  the  order  named.  But  one  book 
of  religion,  philosophy  and  poetry  were  se- 
lected. 

The  books  circulate  freely  among  the  pris- 
oners, of  which  not  any  record  is  kept  at 
the  library.  O'ne  of  the  books,  Bigelow's 
"Mystery  of  sleep"  was  returned  with  the 
following  astounding  and  illuminating  annota- 
tion on  the  fly  leaf:  "This  book  has  been  read 
by  30  prisoners.  They  all  liked  it  fine." 

Mrs.  Scheuber's  report  is  typewritten  and 
attractively  backed  with  gray  cartridge  pa- 
per when  folded;  this  forms  a  satisfactory 
cover  for  this  neat  and  economical  style  of 
report. 

Hopedale,  Mass.  Bancroft  Memorial  L. 
(23d  rpt  — year  1908.)  Added  540;  total 
9578.  Issued,  home  use  22,551  (fict.  72  per 
cent).  No.  cardholders  1148;  new  cardhold- 
ers 162. 

The  reading  room  has  been  open  307  week- 
days with  9201  visitors,  an  average  of  29  each 
day. 


Houston  Tex.  Lyceum  and  Carnegie  L. 
(5th  rpt.  —  year  ending  May  i,  1909.)  Added 
1891 ;  total  26,037.  Issued,  home  use  88,403. 
New  registration  2128;  total  13,878.  Receipts 
$8187.95:  expenses  $7580.16  (salaries  $4186,- 
50,  salaries,  colored  branch  $32.50,  light 
$126.35,  coal  $266.09,  binding  and  reminding 
$327-89). 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Colored  Li- 
brary Association  a  branch  library  was  es- 
tablished for  the  negroes.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  colored  people  should  secure  a  location 
for  the  branch  and  raise  $100  for  books 
the  library  board  to  give  a  like  amount  and 
place  in  the  branch  such  duplicates  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  main  library.  The  branch 
was  formally  opeiied  on  May  5. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  F.  P.  L.  (4th  rpt  - 
year  1908.)  Added  2418;  total  17,734.  Issued, 
home  use,  white  adult  63,028;  white  juv.  21,- 
638;  colored  7182;  total  91,848.  New  regis- 
tration 1876  (colored  234)  ;  total  registration 
and  re-registration  1908,  2837.  Receipts 
$7790.20;  expenses  $7758.23  (binding  $345-56, 
books  $1733.59,  insurance  $427.80,  light 
$316.40,  periodicals  $240.52). 

The  number  of  books  loaned  from  the  col- 
ored department  has  increased  by  over  2000 
since  1007  and  the  registration  has  nearly 
doubled. 

In  spite  of  this  increase  the  use  of  the  de- 
partment is  small  in  proportion  to  the  large 
colored  population  of  the  city,  and  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  if  a  separate  branch  library 
for  the  colored  people  were  to  be  established 
the  registration  and  circulation  would  rapidly 
increase. 

The  work  of  the  children's  department  has 
progressed  satisfactorily.  Many  story  books 
of  mediocre  character  have  been  removed 
from  circulation,  causing  a  decrease  of  493 
volumes  loaned  over  1907.  The  children's 
librarian  visited  every  white  school  in  the  city 
at  least  once  during  the  year. 

On  a  visit  to  Polk  County,  South  Florida, 
the  librarian  collected  a  number  of  petrified 
animal  remains,  bones,  mastodon  tusks  and 
shark's  teeth  from  the  phosphate  mines  at 
Newberry,  which  he  has  donated  to  the  li- 
brary and  placed  on  exhibition. 

Louisiana.  Libraries.  The  New  Orleans 
Library  Club  has  brought  put  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Handbook  of  Louisiana  libraries,  1009" 
(41  P.  O.). 

It  covers  briefly  information  as  to  libraries 
in  Louisiana,  exclusive  of  small  school  libra- 
ries, of  which  a  list  can  be  obtained  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Education.  A  prac- 
tical working  list  on  library  literature  is  in- 
cluded. There  are  several  illustrations ;  the 
libraries  included  are  arranged  alphabetically 
under  name  of  place. 

Louisville  QKy.)  F.  P.  L.  Colored  Branch. 
A  brief  illustrated  description  of  the  new 
building  has  been  issued  in  a  small  pamph- 
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let  (1909).  The  building  is  77  feet  long, 
45  feet  wide,  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick 
with  stone  trimmings  and  tile  roof.  The  cost 
of  the  plant,  including  site,  improving 
grounds,  building,  light  fixtures,  furniture, 
books  and  periodicals  amounts  to  $41,709.02; 
the  circulation  in  the  branch  was  123,  761. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (46th  rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  5055  v.,  1469  pm.  (net  increase 
3979) ;  total  80,895  v.,  14,053  pm.  Issued, 
home  use  238,778.  New  registration  1835. 
Receipts  $22,048.73;  expenses  $22,048.73  (sal- 
aries $8124,  binding  $1450.35,  supplies  $219.61). 

Owing  to  depression  in  business  and 
changes  in  their  departments,  the  delivery 
station  at  the  works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company  of  Lynn  was  given  up.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  large  number 
of  employees,  and  it  is  hoped  the  manage- 
ment may  request  its  re-establishment. 

No  statistics  are  available  to  show  the  en- 
tire use  of  the  reference  room,  but  in  the 
children's  room  there  were  4188  books,  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  library  43,742  books 
brought  to  the  desk.  There  were  2468  books 
rebound,  505  of  which  were  new  and  1963  old. 
The  reading  rooms  were  open  from  2  to  6 
o'clock  p.m.  on  Sundays,  except  from  June  to 
October.  On  the  first  of  January  was  held 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  for  the  blind,  and  on  this  day 
there  were  49  persons  present.  During  the 
year  40  sightless  persons  have  visited  the 
room,  25  being  in  regular  attendance ;  5  have 
been  taught  to  read,  and  403  books  have  been 
delivered  for  home  use. 

Mansfield  (O.)  Memorial  L.  Assoc.  (2ist 
rpt.  —  year  1908.)  Added  500;  total  14,390. 
Issued,  home  use  49,996  (fict.  28,503).  Vis- 
itors to  reading  rooms  30,285. 

The  new  library  building  was  opened  Dec. 
19. 

Milton  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (38th  rpt. —  year 
1908.)  Added  1200  (net  increase)  ;  total  20,- 
243.  Issued,  home  use  66,258.  New  registra- 
tion 356;  total  no.  cardholders  3173.  Re- 
ceipts $11,927.13;  expenses  $9941.37  (binding 
$482.05,  books  $1021.49,  light  $307.69,  period- 
cals  $323.05,  salaries  $4635.28). 

Special  attention  was  given  during  the  year 
to  reference  work.  The  total  attendance  for 
the  year  was  54,172,  an  increase  of  3422  for 
1908.  "Unusual  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  methods  of  the  library  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  routine." 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Carnegie  L.  (7th  rpt.  — 
year  1908.)  Added  7363  v.  (gifts  4466),  278 
bound  magazines,  12  bound  newspapers ;  total 
44,769.  Issued,  home  use  115,104.  Total  no. 
borrowers'  cards  24,114;  total  no.  readers 
15.283.  Receipts  $12,862.81 ;  expenses  $12,- 
488.90  (salaries  $6247.50,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures $1005.33,  books  $2498.82,  binding 
$529.40). 

The  juvenile  circulation  for  the  year  was 


J6,343.  The  most  important  feature  of  the 
year's  work  was  the  opening  of  three  rooms 
on  the  third  floor  into  a  reference  depart- 
ment. 

The  Nashville  Academy  of  Medicine  placed 
in  the  library  4000  volumes  of  medical  books 
during  the  month  of  August.  The  catalog- 
ing of  this  collection  was  begun  in  Septem- 
ber. The  Engineering  Association  gave  to 
the  library  in  March  200  volumes. 

A  collection  of  books  especially  adapted  to 
aid  teachers  has  recently  been  bought  for  the 
library.  A  new  school  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  schools  served  by  the  library,  and  now 
the  library  sends  5325  books  to  20  day  schools 
and  300  books  to  5  night  schools. 

The  work  of  the  library  has  been  further 
developed  by  several  loe-ns  of  valuable  books 
from  the  Library  of  Congress.  During  the 
year  505  books  have  been  rebound  at  a  cost 
of  $305. 

"The  quality  of  the  reading  done  by  the 
patrons  of  the  library  in  1908  was  much  im- 
proved, and  the  proportion  of  non-fiction 
reading  to  that  of  fiction  was  appreciably  in- 
creased." 

The  work  of  the  library  in  relation  to  the 
clubs  of  the  city  shows  a  marked  increase. 
The  use  of  government  documents  has  given 
more  satisfactory  results  than  heretofore. 

A  card  catalog  has  been  made  for  the  bound 
newspapers.  These  bound  files  of  Nashville 
daily  papers  cover  the  period  from  the  year 
1818  to  the  present  time  and  constitute  an 
invaluable  record. 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (57th  rpt. 
—  year  1908.)  Added  10,153  (811  by  gift; 
total  111,009.  Issued,  home  use  242,885  (from 
central  lib.  118,125).  New  cards  issued  1936. 
Expenses  $34,931-83  (salaries  and  wages  $11,- 
604,  books  $11,940.22,  printing  $1112.69). 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  new  work  of 
the  library  during  the  year  has  been  the  in- 
troduction of  books  in  the  grammar  grades, 
from  the  third  through  the  sixth  grade  being 
covered ;  128  rooms  being  supplied  with  col- 
lections of  books,  from  40  to  50  in  number, 
for  circulation  among  the  pupils  in  these 
rooms.  The  books  are  circulated  by  the 
teachers  and  monthly  reports  are  rendered 
through  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  to  the  librarian.  It  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  note  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  books  have  been  received  by  the  pupils 
and  the  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  co-opera- 
tion of  the  teachers  in  making  this  distribu- 
tion of  books  a  success." 

New  York.  Gen.  Society  of  Mechanics' 
and  Tradesmen's  L.  (Rpt. —  year  1008;  in 
I23d  annual  rpt.  of  Society.)  Issued,  home 
use  60,390;  active  membership  2357.  In  ref. 
dept  4605  v  were  consulted,  an  increase  of 
567. 

New  York  Mercantile  L.  (88th  rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  7795  (net  increase  1893).  Is- 
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sued  108,934,  of  which  77,597  were  for  home 
use,  Eng.  fict.  69.77  per  cent-.  Membership 
4322.  Receipts  $34,392.16;  expenses  $31,713.30 
(books  $9155.79,  periodicals  $591.19,  binding 
$510.71,  salaries  $10,772.36,  stationery  and 
printing  $577.69,  advertising  $403.42,  insur- 
ance $556.51,  delivery  service  $3405.55). 

The  delivery  service  issued  35,142  volumes, 
30,188  by  wagons  and  messengers  and  4954 
by  mail  and  express. 

New  York  P.  L.  The  Circulation  Depart- 
ment has  recently  issued  a  printed  list  of 
"Recent  books  to  interest  teachers,"  the  books 
mentioned  being  contained  in  the  various 
branches  with  exceptions  in  case  of  certain 
branches ;  but  in  these  instances  the  books 
will  be  supplied  if  there  is  sufficient  demand. 

New  York  (City)  Society  L.  The  building 
on  University  place,  New  York  City,  for  over 
50  years  the  home  of  the  New  York  Society 
Library,  is  to  be  sold  and  a  new  building 
erected  on  a  site  further  uptown.  The  li- 
brary was  founded  in  1754  and  has  been  in 
continuous  operation  since  that  date.  It  is 
the  oldest  existing  public  library  in  New  York 
State,  and  there  are  only  two  older  in  the 
United  States. 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.  (7th  rpt.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1908.  Board  of  Education, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Annual  report,  1908.) 
Added  (net  increase)  756;  total  36,075.  Is- 
sued, home  use  76,316.  New  registration  684. 

During  the  year  1238  volumes  have  been 
repaired  at  bindery.  There  are  now  4559 
volumes  in  school  libraries  and  the  co-opera- 
tion with  schools  is  on  the  increase.  A  new 
method  of  fumigation  of  books  has  been 
adopted  by  which  books  are  placed  on  end, 
with  leaves  apart,  on  wire  shelves  in  a  spe- 
cially constructed  cabinet.  Formaldehyde  gas 
is  generated  in  this  cabinet  and  the  books  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  cabinet  over  night. 

North  Adams  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (25th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1008.)  Added  2011  (net 
gain  1320)  ;  total,  30,032.  Issued,  home  use 
114,286.  New  registration  1561;  active  mem- 
bership 7791. 

Loans  of  books  and  pictures  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Williams  College  Library  and  the 
Forbes  Library,  Northampton. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
F.  C.  L.  for  the  Blind,  Philadelphia.  (Rpt., 
1908.)  Appreciation  is  expressed  of  the  aid 
offered  to  the  Society  by  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  the  library  of  the  So- 
ciety is  housed.  The  number  of  books  in  the 
Society's  library  needs  large  additions.  Visits 
have  been  paid  and  instruction  in  reading 
given  to  the  blind  of  Philadelphia,  Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Carbondale,  Pittston,  Taylor, 
Luzerne,  Parsons,  Miners  Mills,  Dunmore. 
the  Bethlehems,  Nazareth  and  Hellertown, 
and  Pittsburgh.  The  Society  was  represented 
by  its  secretary  at  the  International  confer- 


ence for  the  blind,  in  Manchester,  England, 
July  27-Aug.  2,  1908. 

"The  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  have  made  appropriations  for  the 
systematic  training  and  employment  of  the 
adult  blind  in  those  states,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  long  Pennsylvania  will  estab- 
lish a  more  comprehensive  method  than  any 
at  present  provided  for  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  its  adult  blind." 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  P.  L.  (i3th  rpt. — 
year  1908).  Total  no.  vols.  329,922;  59,064 
pm.  Issued,  home  use  2,007,167.  No  of  read- 
ers' cards  in  use  154,611. 

The  year's  record  is  chiefly  notable  for  the 
completion  of  three  new  library  buildings; 
for  the  erection  of  a  fourth,  which  at  the 
dale  of  this  report,  was  already  roofed  in; 
and  for  the  promise  of  several  sites  for 
branches  which  will  become  available  for 
library  purposes  as  soon  as  the  requisite 
money  for  maintenance  is  appropriated. 

The  need  of  an  increased  appropriation  for 
books  is  emphasized. 

The  children's  department  has  shown  a 
circulation  of  565,736  books  from  the  various 
children's  rooms.  The  story  hour  has  been 
conducted  with  much  success.  The  Depart- 
ment for  the  blind  circulated  16,297,  all  cost 
of  circulation  of  books  outside  the  city  was 
met  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind. 

The  number  of  borrowers  of  embossed 
books  during  1908  was  656,  of  whom  182  reside 
in  Philadelphia,  127  in  Pennsylvania  and  347 
in  other  states.  The  library  needs  books  in 
other  systems  than  Moon  type,  of  which  the 
library  already  owns  everything  in  English. 
Many  requests  have  been  received  for  books 
in  Braille  and  New  York  point. 

During  the  year  74  travelling  libraries  were 
in  use  in  35  fire  stations,  6  police  stations,  2 
telegraph  stations  and  31  other  places;  7 
new  stations  were  added  during  the  year,  one 
that  had  been  discontinued  was  renewed  and 
13  were  discontinued. 

The  reference  department  has  made  spe- 
cial efforts  during  the  past  year  to  co-oper- 
ate with  various  educational  enterprises 
throughout  the  city.  The  department  has 
also  done  considerable  work  of  a  biblio- 
graphical character. 

The  Periodical  department  was  used  by 
105,204  readers  during  the  year.  In  the 
Music  department  the  scores  of  such  com- 
positions as  are  played  by  the  Philadelphia 
orchestra  and  in  the  library's  possession 
are  in  constant  use.  In  the  public  documents 
department  40,850  bound  volumes  and 
pamphlets  were  received. 

Reports  of  the  18  branch  libraries  are 
given  in  brief  at  the  close  of  the  report  of 
the  main  library. 

—  In  the  May  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  (p.  216)  in 
the  "Public  library  statistics  for  10  American 
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cities,"  reprinted  from  the  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago Bulletin,  April  21,  it  is  reported  under 
"Circulation  through  children's  department" 
that  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library  has  a 
juvenile  circulation  of  76,542.  This  is  from 
the  main  library  only.  Including  its  19 
branches  the  Philadelphia  Free  Library  has  a 
juvenile  circulation  of  565,736. 

Portland  (Ore.)  L.  Assoc.  (45th  rpt.— 
year  ending  Dec.  27,  1908.)  Added,  for  cir- 
culation 8969,  for  reference  1256;  total  in  lib. 
79,524.  Issued,  home  use  406,784.  Reference 
room  attendance  50,059.  Receipts  $45,182.33; 
expenses  $45,177.19  (binding  $3191.83,  insur- 
ance $90,  light  $821.90,  periodicals  $1177.08, 
salaries  $27,856.46). 

The  library  shows  an  astonishing  growth 
during  the  year,  the  circulation  being  44 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1907.  Miss  Isom 
considers  this  increase  due  chiefly  to  the 
development  of  the  branch  and  county  ser- 
vice of  the  library.  The  congestion  in  the 
main  library  continues  to  be  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Telephone  service  has  been  installed 
and  term  of  library  membership  has  been 
extended  from  two  to  five  years.  Vacation 
cards  were  issued  valid  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber permitting  the  borrowers  to  draw  10 
books  at  one  time,  provided  but  four  were 
fiction. 

The  closing  of  the  library  for  twa  days 
during  time  of  taking  inventory  has  been 
abolished  that  the  public  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  library. 

A  music  collection  has  been  begun,  and 
contains  203  volumes.  The  work  of  children's 
and  reference  department  has  shown  ex- 
cellent results.  A  boys'  wireless  club  was 
started  last  year  and  has  met  one  night  a 
week.  There  have  been  lectures  on  electricity 
given  to  the  boys  and  the  club  itself  gave 
a  successful  demonstration  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy in  the  children's  room.  The  work  of 
the  branch  libraries  has  been  hampered  by 
an  inadequate  supply  of  books  for  their 
collections. 

In  the  "county  department"  there  are  num- 
bered 7  reading  rooms,  14  deposit  stations, 
libraries  at  9  fire  companies,  2600  new  mem- 
bers, and  a  circulation  of  58,169.  Here  also 
is  needed  a  large  supply  of  books  not  only 
that  the  shelves  of  the  reading  rooms  may  be 
better  filled,  but  that  there  may  be  an  ade- 
quate collection  for  exchange  and  request 
in  the  county  department  of  the  central  li- 
brary. The  work  with  the  county  schools 
is  now  managed  by  the  County  Department, 
the  circulation  of  books  in  the  county  schools 
amounted  to  5199  and  the  suburban  school 
circulation  to  10,533. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.  (3ist  rpt. — 
1908.)  Added  7820;  total  137,807.  Issued, 
home  use  186,857  (+2081  v.  sent  to  schools, 
clubs,  etc.).  New  cards  issued  10,205.  Re- 


ceipts $51,800.09;  expenses  $49,949.22  (books 
$639i-5O,  binding  $3637.23,  periodicals  $891.66, 
pay-roll,  lib.  force  $21,885.89). 

The  increasing  use  of  the  information  desk 
for  purposes  of  verifying  important  questions 
at  short  notice  has  made  the  extension  tele- 
phone indispensable.  Considerable  number  of 
government  publications  have  been  received 
and  proved  of  great  service  to  the  student. 
The  quarters  of  the  reference  department  are 
cramped. 

The  number  of  inter-library  loans  to  this 
library  during  the  past  year  is  17,  and  from 
this  library  to  other  libraries  125.  In  the 
foreign  language  department  there  are  11,625 
volumes  distributed  through  14  different  lan- 
guages. From  the  children's  department 
there  were  issued  53,850  volumes,  of  which 
38.950  were  works  of  fiction.  Co-operation 
with  the  public  schools  has  been  increased. 
There  have  been  700  volumes  added  to  the 
industrial  library,  373  volumes  added  to  the 
art  library,  55  volumes  and  144  music  scores 
added  to  the  music  library.  Work  on  the 
catalog  of  the  Caleb  Fiske  Harris  collection 
has  been  blocked  by  the  illness  of  the  cus- 
todian. 

Extension  to  the  central  library  building 
is  urgently  needed,  and  the  financial  needs 
of  the  library  are  also  emphasized. 

St.  Louis  (M.)  Mercantile  L.  Association. 
(63d  rpt.— 1908.)  Added  4324;  total  133,778. 
Issued,  home  use  133,970  (fict.  .659  per  cent). 
Attendance  202,400.  New  membership  445; 
total  3799.  Receipts  $60,051,38;  expenses  $56,- 
772.32. 

The  number  of  members  lost  by  death, 
resignation  or  removal  from  the  city  was 
506,  making  the  net  loss  in  membership 
during  the  year,  exclusive  of  perpetual  and 
life  members,  49. 

The  library  was  dropped  from  the  list  of 
regular  depositories  of  government  docu- 
ments and  the  continuity  of  a  long  set  was 
thereby  broken.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  and 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  are  in  the 
same  congressional  district  and  it  has  de- 
pended on  some  Missouri  members  of  Con- 
gress other  than  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  library's  community  to  designate 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association  as  a  de- 
pository. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (aoth  rpt.  — year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908.)  Added  2229;  total 
50,787.  Issued,  home  use  101,850.  New  reg- 
istration 1158.  . 

The  circulation  for  the  year  has  increased 
markedly,  returning  to  nearly  the  same  fig- 
ures that  it  showed  previous  to  1905,  when 
it  showed  a  serious  drop,  a  decrease  which 
was  not  overcome  during  1906  or  1907.  Mr. 
Tones  accounts  for  both  decrease  and  the 
past  year's  increase  by  changed  business 
conditions. 
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Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.  (i8th  rpt.—  year 
1908.)  Added  8338;  total  102,132.  Issued, 
home  use  555,374.  New  registration  17,241; 
total  36,470.  Receipts  $120,308.29;  expenses 
(total  regular  expense)  $78,160.59  (salaries 
$46,221.19,  books  $9105.22,  periodicals  $1939.83, 
binding  $6220.23). 

The  library  is  now  out  of  debt,  with  the 
exception  of  one  loan  of  about  $14,000  made 
to  the  library  board.  The  staff  was  enlarged 
during  the  year  by  the  creation  of  eight 
new  positions. 

The  library  bindery  turned  out  7368  vol- 
umes of  new  binding  during  the  year  exclu- 
sive of  miscellaneous  and  repair  work.  The 
cost  of  the  binding  work,  including  salaries, 
was  $6220.23.  Though  this  is  a  large  expense 
the  work  is  considered  sufficiently  excellent 
to  justify  it.  In  the  cataloging  department 
more  extensive  work  will  be  pursued  during 
the  coming  year,  as  catalogs  for  the  Ballard 
University  and  Columbia  branches  are  to  be 
made. 

Hours  of  opening  in  the  children's  room 
have  now  been  altered  so  that  the  room  is 
open  every  weekday  until  nine  oclock,  instead 
of  being  open  only  one  evening  a  week. 

An  event  of  great  importance  to  the  ref- 
erence department  was  the  designation  of 
the  library  as  a  depository  for  Congres- 
sional documents. 

A  fine  arts  department  was  established  in 
1907  and  has  been  more  than  justified  by  its 
use  during  1908.  The  attendance  in  this 
department  was  17,364,  circulation  of  books 
for  home  use  6452  and  of  pictures  2108.  This 
work  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and 
of  books.. 

The  periodical  department  shows  marked 
development.  There  were  about  175,000  read- 
ers in  the  periodical  department  and  about 
218,000  readers  in  the  newspaper  department. 
A  union  list  of  periodical  subscriptions  for 
1909  in  this  library  and  the  University  of 
Washington  library  was  printed  in  December. 

Somcrville  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (36th  rpt. — 
year  1908.)  Added  6305;  total  82,879.  Is- 
sued, home  use  448,224  (fict.  316,224).  Ref- 
erence room  attendance  10,109.  Receipts  $21- 
234.87;  expenses  $21,233.41  (books  and  pe- 
riodicals, $5007.18;  binding  $3680.53;  salaries 
$10,100.16). 

The  children's  department  has  had  a  circu- 
lation of  79,750,  of  which  64,185  was  fic- 
tion ;  the  school  department  had  a  circulation 
of  120,192. 

The  loss  of  books  which  was  a  serious 
problem  of  the  library  two  years  ago,  when 
the  inventory  taken  showed  that  725  were 
missing  for  one  year's  record,  has  been 
greatly  reduced,  the  latest  inventory  showing 
that  for  the  years  1907-1908  there  were  322 
books  missing. 

A  new  registration  has  been  begun. 

The  pedagogical  books  of  the  library  have 
all  been  placed  in  the  school  librarian's  room 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  teachers. 


The  new  branch  library  building  to  be 
known  as  the  West  Somerville  branch  library 
and  to  succeed  the  present  West  Somerville 
agency,  is  approaching  completion.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  branch  open  afternoon 
and  evening  of  week  days  and  all  day  and 
evening  on  Saturdays,  with  no  Sunday  open- 
ing. 

University  of  California  L.  The  increased 
revenue  to  the  University  through  the  oper- 
ation of  a  new  tax  act,  recently  adopted  by 
the  California  legislature,  gives  opportunity 
for  larger  expense  and  consequently  greater 
development  of  the  University's  various  de- 
partments. For  the  equipment  of  these  li- 
braries there  will  be  expended  the  additional 
revenue  of  $40,000. 

University  of  Illinois  L.  (42d  rpt.  —  year 
ending  April  20,  1909;  from  libn's  summary.) 
Added  18,723  (exclusive  of  2606  pm.)  ;  total 
127,106  '-1-15,698  pm.).  Issued,  home  use 
43,212;  library  use  35,328;  periodicals  re- 
ceived 1429;  cataloged  18,488;  new  cards 
written  17,891.  Expenses  $91,349.27  (books 
$61,949.13,  periodicals  $4569.84,  binding 
$3830.12,  salaries  $21,000). 

The  increase  in  book  orders  is  evident  by 
a  comparison  with  previous  years :  15,035 
being  sent  out  this  year,  5873  in  1908.  This  is 
nearly  a  triple  growth.  Special  agents  have 
been  used  this  year,  one  for  mathematical 
books,  another  for  old  French  books,  etc 
It  will  be  desirable  to  select  agents  in  Eng- 
land, in  France,  and  in  Germany,  with  whom 
to  place  the  major  part  of  our  difficult  book 
orders,  continuing  our  orders  for  books  in 
print  with  our  agents  in  America. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  binding, 
showing  4352  volumes  sent  to  Chicago,  brings 
out  forcibly  the  need  and  advantage  of  the 
library's  own  bindery.  Figures  are  presented 
showing  this  saving. 

The  mislaid  and  scattered  sheet  music  was 
sorted  over,  mounted  in  special  sized  pam- 
phlet binders,  labelled,  and  shelved  upright 
in  a  pigeon-hole  case. 

Statistics  of  the  Sunday  opening  from  2-6 
p.m.  show  that  an  average  of  20  only  make 
use  of  this  privilege.  It  is  recommended 
that  it  be  discontinued  as  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  maintain  it  for  so  few. 

The  weekly  column  in  the  students'  daily 
Illini  has  been  a  feature  of  the  year's  work. 
This  has  consisted  of  annotated  reading  lists 
on  live  subjects,  new  books  added  during 
the  week,  and  explanations  of  the  classifica- 
tion, catalog,  shelf  list,  and  similar  aids. 

—  The  library  recently  purchased  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Prof.  Moritz  Heyne,  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  It  contains 
about  5200  volumes  on  German  literature. 
Prof.  Heyne  was  one  of  the  leading  German 
philologists,  and  as  a  result  of  his  long 
service  as  an  editor  of  the  Grimm  Dictionary 
the  library  is  especially  rich  in  lexicograph- 
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ical  works,   including  practically  all   German 
•dictionaries  from  the  earliest  times. 

Utica  (N.  F.)  P  L.  The  library  has  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  giving  a  sketch  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  library  from  the  time  of 
its  reorganization  in  1893  to  the  year  1908. 
The  first  authentic  mention  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  public  library  for  Utica  is  1825. 
From  time  to  time,  name,  location,  ad- 
ministration and  character  changed  until 
finally  the  Utica  City  Library,  under  the 
management  of  the  school  board,  supplied 
the  city  demands  from  1842  to  '1893.  At 
that  time  for  various  reasons  a  reorganiza- 
tion seemed  necessary.  To  meet  this  need 
a  new  corporation  was  formed  and  a  charter 
from  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  granted  to  the 
Utica  Public  Library  June  21,  1893.  At  the 
time  of  the  reorganization  in  1893  about 
10,000  volumes  were  on  the  shelves;  in  15 
years  the  total  number  has  become  52,238. 
The  circulation,  number  of  readers,  work 
with  school  children  have  also  increased 
year  by  year.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new 
library  building  was  laid  on  May  4,  1903, 
and  the  building  was  opened  to  the  public 
for  inspection  on  Dec.  12,  1904.  The  building 
was  described  in  L.  j.,  October,  1905,  p.  803. 

-A  serious  theft  of  about  500  pieces  of 
valuable  coins  were  stolen  from  the  exhibition 
of  a  collection  of  old  coins,  owned  by  F.  F. 
Budd,  of  Utica,  and  now  held  in  the  library 
The  burglar  or  burglars  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  library  at  night. 

Villisca  (Iowa).  The  new  library  build- 
ing, the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  was  opened 
with  appropriate  exercises  Feb.  5. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  L  In 
tract  no.  91  of  the  Society  "Manual  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society"  (33  p 
O.  Cleveland,  1907),  it  is  stated  that  the  li- 
brary s  collections  of  source  books  of  his- 
tory relating  to  the  Northwest  Territory 
and  especially  to  Ohio  is  practically  complete. 
The  collection  of  statistical  publications  of 
state  and  municipality  is  also  complete. 

Williamsport,  Pa.  James  V.  Brown  L.  The 
new  art  and  subsidiary  reference  room,  re- 
cently over  the  stack  room,  has  been  opened 
to  the  public.  The  room  is  21  x  50  feet,  and 
is  finished  in  Flemish  oak.  In  the  center 
of  the  room  is  a  case  14  feet  long,  with 
sliding  shelves,  for  large  art  and  extra  illus- 
trated books.  On  the  north  wall  the  col- 
lection of  books  relating  to  Pennsylvania 
numbering  1000  volumes  has  been  placed. 

The  two  ends  of  the  room  have  been  as- 
signed to  bound  newspapers  and  the  Debates 
of  Congress  respectively. 

Winnepeg,  Manitoba.  Carnegie  L.  An  ad- 
dition costing  $39,000  was  opened  to  the 
public  March  11,  with  appropriate  exercises. 


Wisconsin.     Libraries.     Cary,    C.    P.     Edu- 
cating all  the  people  all  the  time;  reading 
in   the  most  polyglot  state   in  the  Union. 
(In  Harper's  Weekly,  May  22,  p.  24-25.) 
"In   addition   to   the   free   libraries   in   the 
cities  three  factors  promote  the   reading  of 
the  citizens  of  Wisconsin  —  the  school  libra- 
ries  which  all   communities  are   required   to 
possess,    the    travelling    libraries    which    are 
sent   to   hundreds   of  our   settlements,    rural 
free   delivery   which   brings   the   weekly   and 
daily  papers. 

By  authority  of  a  state  law  which  has  been 
in  operation  for  nearly  20  years  a  per  capita 
tax  of  10  cents  for  each  child  of  school  age 
is  annually  levied  for  rural  library  purposes. 
More  than  one  million  books  have  thus  been 
accumulated  in  the  country  and  village  school 
libraries  of  the  state.  Counting  the  books  in 
the  high-school  libraries,  and  those  in  the 
cities  of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes, 
doubtless  not  less  than  two  million  books  not 
ordinarily  counted  as  text-books  are  em- 
braced in  the  public-school  libraries  of  the 
state.  This  number  is  receiving  annual  addi- 
tions averaging  not  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand.  In  Wisconsin  no  school  is  without 
school  libraries. 

With  the  growth  of  many  of  the  high- 
school  and  rural-school  libraries  has  come  a 
very  marked  demand  for  aid  in  organizing 
such  libraries  along  modern  methods.  This 
demand  is  being  met  in  co-operation  with 
the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission.  .  .  .  High  schools  that  are  lo- 
cated in  places  where  no  public  libraries  exist 
are  being  materially  helped  in  debate  and 
thesis  work  by  means  of  material  gathered 
by  the  Library  Commission  of  the  state  and 
circulated  through  its  travelling-library  de- 
partment. 

At  present  most  of  the  country  schools 
have  a  card  catalog  of  the  books  in  the 
school  library,  and  the  teacher  in  assigning 
a  lesson  asks  her  pupils  to  report  on  certain 
topics  which  are  discussed  in  books  to  be 
found  in  the  school  library.  The  card  catalog 
answers  for  the  pupils  the  questions  as  to 
books  and  pages  where  the  information  is 
to  be  found.  .  .  . 

Travelling  libraries  have  furnished  the 
means  for  the  establishment  of  farmers' 
clubs,  local  literary  and  debating  societies. 
Books  on  good  roads,  forestry,  American 
and  English  literature,  United  States  history, 
circulate  extensively  in  Wisconsin.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Library  Commission,  the  sort  of 
reading-matter  desired  in  different  communi- 
ties varies  widely.  In  the  southern  and  older 
part  of  the  State  the  books  must  be  of  a 
solid  nature  and  up  to  date  as  to  publication. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  communi- 
ties distant  from  rural  free-delivery  routes 
fail  to  read  the  book  reviews,  hence  are 
better  satisfied  with  the  older  publications. 
With  the  establishment  of  "parcels  post," 
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readers  along  rural  free-delivery  lines  will 
be  able  to  secure  more  literature  than  at 
present,  and  the  reading  of  valuable  literature 
will  supersede  in  a  large  measure  the  reading 
of  cheap  and  trashy  books." 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  L.  The 
library  has  received  an  interesting  gift  in  a 
collection  of  photographs  of  early  steamboats 
on  the  Ohio  and  the  upper  Mississippi  rivers. 
These  pictures  were  originally  collected  by 
Captain  John  Bigelow,  of  La  Crosse,  a  famous 
steamboat  man  of  40  or  50  years  ago.  There 
are  164  specimens  in  the  collection  which 
is  regarded  as  unique. 

Worcester  .(Mass.)  F.  P.  L.  (49th  rpt.  — 
year  ending  Nov.  30,  1908).  Added  8188  (net 
increase  3912)  ;  total  167,313.  Issued,  home 
use  308,808;  reference  use  117,606.  New  reg- 
istration, 4309;  total  23,261.  Receipts  $52- 
212.70;  expenses  $49,570.19  (salaries  $27,- 
612.45;  books  $9010.75;  periodicals  $2118.84; 
binding  $2872.56;  fuel  and  lights  $2942.79; 
other  supplies  $5012.80). 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green,  who  has  been  libra- 
rian for  38  years,  early  in  the  year  announced 
his  desire  to  retire  in  January,  1909.  He 
resigned  at  that  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Robert  K.  Shaw,  for  four  years  the  assistant 
librarian  of  the  library.  (An  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Green,  as  testimonial  to  his  services  to 
the  library  world  appears  in  this  number.) 

There  is  a  crying  need  in  Worcester  for 
branch  buildings.  Five,  at  least,  should  be 
built  at  once  in  large  settlements,  situated 
between  one  and  one-half  and  three  miles 
from  the  main  building  and  distant  also  from 
each  other. 

The  main  building  greatly  needs  enlarge- 
ment as  the  accommodations  for  books  are 
nearly  exhausted,  larger  reading  rooms  are 
needed,  and  rooms  for  other  work  which 
either  cannot  now  be  done  at  all  or  else  is 
hampered  by  lack  of  space. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
library  last  year  of  78,390  volumes.  In  the 
reference  department  the  phase  of  work 
which  has  developed  most  rapidly  has  been 
the  loaning  of  reference  books  for  home 
use  to  trustworthy  persons.  The  usual  ex- 
hibitions and  lectures  have  been  given. 

The  circulating  department  had  a  very 
large  increase  (18  per  cent.)  in  the  use  of 
its  books.  This  was  not  only  at  the  main 
building  but  also  at  the  nine  delivery  sta- 
tions. It  has  sent  out  books  to  several  new 
deposit  stations,  and  greatly  needs  more 
books  that  it  may  increase  this  work. 

The  children's  department  has  established 
a  new  alcove  for  teachers,  where  they  may 
find  the  books  they  need  in  their  school  work. 
A  "story  hour"  for  children  under  10  and 
a  girls'  club  for  girls  over  10  have  been 
started.  The  "pledge  book"  has  been  intro- 
duced to  create  a  sense  of  responsibility 
among  the  children  as  to  the  care  of  library 
books,  and  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made 
to  improve  the  quality  of  reading  done. 


FOREIGN 

Battersea  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (226.  rpt.  —  year 
ending  March  31,  1909.)  Added  1702  (gifts 
322)  ;  total  56,879,  of  which  18,709  are  in  the 
reference  department,  20,844  m  the  lending  de- 
partment of  the  central  library.  Issued,  home 
and  ref.  use  427,287.  Number  of  registered 
borrowers  14,726. 

There  were  109,401  books  consulted  in  the 
reference  library,  which  is  the  highest  record 
in  any  one  year  and  almost  trebles  the  figures 
of  five  years  ago. 

Brighton,  Eng.  County  Borough  of 
Brighton  P.  L.  Museums  and  Art  galleries. 
(3d  rpt.  —  year  ending  Nov.  16,  1908.)  Added 
1542  to  lending  lib.,  1689  to  reference  lib.  Is- 
sred,  home  use  251,689.  Tickets  were  issued 
to  3474  new  borrowers.  The  total  number  of 
new  tickets  issued  during  the  year  was  3569. 

The  library  has  received  a  number  of  val- 
uable donations.  At  the  annual  stock  taking 
in  July,  34  volumes  were  found  missing. 
Three  volumes  reported  missing  at  the  1907 
stock  taking  were  found  to  have  been  re- 
turned to  shelves. 

Budapest,  Hungary.  Municipal  L.  It  was 
incorrectly  stated  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for 
April,  that  the  report  of  this  library  for 
the  year  1908  recorded  25,562  volumes.  The 
actual  statement  of  the  report  is  25,562 
works,  the  number  of  volumes  being  about 
75,000. 

Cardiff,  Wales.  The  threatened  curtail- 
ment of  the  school  library  system  reported  in 
the  columns  of  a  recent  issue  of  The  Library 
World  has,  it  is  stated  in  that  journal  for 
May,  been  averted  by  the  united  action  of 
the  Education  Committee  and  the  Council. 

Christiana,  Norway.  The  Deichmanske 
Bibliotek  (Public  Library  of  Christiana,  Nor- 
way) has  issued  its  eighth  annual  report.  Its 
progressive  librarian,  Mr.  Haakon  Nyhuus, 
can,  as  usual,  point  to  excellent  results  in 
spite  of  the  still  modest  income  (some  $17,- 
ooo).  A  new  story  has  been  acquired  in  the 
same  building  for  the  central  library.  The 
Newark  charging  system  was  adopted  during 
the  year  instead  of  the  Browne.  The  number 
of  volumes  circulated  amounted  to  534,395,  a 
slight  decrease  from  the  preceding  year,  owing 
largely  to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  the 
capital.  Some  68,000  volumes  were  consulted 
in  the  central  reading  room. 

The  new  accessions  amounted  to  5155  vol- 
umes, bringing  the  stock  up  to  93,209  volumes. 
An  index  to  Norwegian  periodicals  of  some 
300  pages  was  issued  during  the  year. 

A  select  list  of  the  library's  accessions 
1907-8  and  1908-9  is  also  at  hand,  covering 
122  pages.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the 
Dewey  Decimal  system,  the  juvenile  books, 
some  20  pages,  being  listed  separately.  The 
accessions  of  American  and  English  literature 
cover  some  eight  pages,  a  notably  high  per- 
centage for  a  Scandinavian  library. 
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Croydon  (Eng.}  P.  Ls.  The  last  issue  of 
the  library's  quarterly,  The  Croydon  Crank, 
January-March,  contains  besides  brief  liter- 
ary articles  a  paper,  "The  organization  and 
conduct  of  reading  circles,  adult  and  juniors." 
by  W.  J.  Harris. 

Dundee,  Scotland.  Two  branch  libraries 
were  formally  opened  on  April  9.  Both  build- 
ings were  presented  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Liverpool  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  G.  T.  Shaw,  mas- 
ter and  librarian  of  the  Liverpood  Athenaeum, 
has  been  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the 
Liverpool  Public  Libraries  in  succession  to 
the  late  Mr.  Peter  Cowell.  This  appoint- 
ment is  noted  in  the  Library  Assistant  for 
May. 

London.  It  is  reported  in  the  Library 
World  for  May  that  there  has  recently  been 
an  epidemic  of  book  thefts  in  London.  These 
thefts  have  occurred  most  numerously  in  li- 
braries under  the  closed  shelf  system,  two  of 
the  thieves-  being  caught  in  open  access  libra- 
ries. 

MISCELLANEO  US 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS.     Carnegie,  Andrew. 
Fifty  million  dollars;  the  library  gift  busi- 
ness.    (In  Collier's  Weekly,  June  5,  1909.) 
The  following  tabular  statement  is  made  of 
C&rnegie  gifts: 

(Revised  lo  Dec.   31,    1908.) 

Buildings.   Branches.     Amount. 

United    States... 939  208         $34,870,743 

Canada 86  5             2,059,415 

England   and   Wales.  . .   329  59             7-859,550 

Ireland 42  21                 724,610 

Scotland.... 105  18             2,075,080 

New     Zealand 14  146.250 

British    West    Indies...        5  ,119,000 

Australia    &    Tasmania.       2  '  47,500 

South     Africa 3  23,5ro 

Seychelles    Islands i  10,000 

Fiji     Islands i  7, 500 

College    Libraries 3,653,753 

Total $51,596,903 

HOFFMAN,  U.  J.    What  the  library  means  to 

the  school.     (In  Harper's  Weekly,  April  24, 

1909.    page  24-25.)     II. 

Describes  the  Pupils'  Reading  Circle  in  the 
state  of  Illinois.  The  author  is  the  president 
of  this  circle  in  that  state. 

The  following  are  some  quotations  from 
this  article : 

"The  teachers  of  to-day  appreciate  the  value 
of  good  reading,  and  see  that  this  means  of 
character  promotion  can  be  most  effectively 
employed  in  the  school.  They  know  that  with 
no  library  in  the  school  the  real  work  of  the 
school  cannot  be  done." 

"Wherever  the  County  superintendent  takes 
an  interest  in  the  work  it  makes  this  surpris- 
ing progress.  When  he  does  nothing  the  chil- 
dren are  deprived  of  the  greatest  boon  that 
can  come  into  their  young  lives.  Many  of 
them  will  fail  to  enter  into  the  abundant  and 
efficient  life  because  this  office  of  such  great 
opportunities  is  held  by  one  who  fails  to  see 
the  significance  of  good  reading  in  youth." 


INCUNABULA.  Josephson,  Aksel  G.  S.  In- 
cunabula in  the  Senn  collection  at  the  John 
Crerar  Library.  (In  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  May  29, 
1909.) 

LEE,  G.  W.  Commercial  research.  (Stone  & 
Webster,  "Current  literature  retercnces  on 
public  utilities,  etc.,  for  1908.")  May,  1909. 
15  p.  D. 

^  This  pamphlet  offers  some  hints  as  to  the 
development  and  use  of  technical  literature 
collections.  Mr.  Lee  attended  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation New  England  Tour,  representing  the 
Stone  and  Webster  Library  department. 

LIBRARIAN'S  SERIES:  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana, 
librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Kent,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
are  preparing  to  bring  out  a  series  of  six  vol- 
umes entitled  "The  librarian's  series :  being 
six  books  of  interest  to  booklovers." 

The  series  will  be  published  by  the  Elm 
Tree  Press,  Woodstock,  Vermont,  at  an  early 
date,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
scriptions is  secured.  The  subscription  price 
for  the  entire  series  will  be  $5,  payments  to 
be  due  for  the  several  numbers  of  the  series 
as  issued.  A  circular  describing  the  series 
has  been  issued  by  the  Elm  Tree  Press,  to- 
gether with  printed  order  blank  for  each  or 
any  of  the  volumes  of  the  series. 

"The  old  librarian's  almanack,"  [32  p.]  is 
the  first  volume  of  the  series.  It  is  the  re- 
print of  an  old  pamphlet,  published  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1773.  It  presents  in  a 
quaint  manner  the  opinions  of  a  librarian  and 
booklover  of  140  years  ago,  and  is  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  modern  ideas  of  the  library 
administrator.  There  are  but  two  copies  of 
the  pamphlet  known  to  exist  and  no  previous 
reprints  have  been  made. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  by  Austin 
Baxter  Keep  is  entitled  "The  Rev.  John 
Sharpe  and  his  proposal  for  a  publick  library 
at  new  York,  1713"  [64  p.].  Rev.  John  Sharpe 
was  English  chaplain  at  Fort  Anne,  New 
York  City,  and  his  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  public  library  in  that  city  seem 
even  to  present-day  perspective  almost  amaz- 
ing in  scope. 

The  third  volume,  "The  librarian,"  by  Ed- 
mund L.  Pearson,  will  cover  selections  from 
that  writer's  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
"The  Librarian"  department  of  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript  during  the  past  three 
years. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  is  entitled 
"Some  of  the  best  books  on  the  history  and 
administration  of  libraries  published  prior  to 
1800,"  an  annotated  list  compiled  by  Beatrice 
Winser  [32  p.]. 

"The  hoax  concerning  the  burning  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,"  by  Joseph  Octave  Dele- 
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pierre.  Lond.,  1860-61 ;  trans,  and  annotated 
by  George  Parker  Winship,  librarian  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence,  R.  I. 
[32  p.]  is  the  fifth  volume  in  the  series. 
This  essay  appears  in  French  in  the  Mis- 
cellanies of  the  Philobiblon  Society,  v.  6; 
it  disposes  once  more  of  the  popular  error 
that  the  books  in  the  Alexandrian  Library 
were  burned  by  Omar,  a  companion  of  Ma- 
homet. 

The  sixth  and  last  volume  of  the  series 
covers  "The  early  history  of  libraries,"  by 
Karl  Dziatzko.  This  article  appeared  in 
Pauly's  Encyclopaedia  of  classical  antiquities, 
and  has  been  translated  and  adapted  by  Ed- 
ward Harmon  Virgin,  librarian  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary.  [48  p.] 

LIBRARY  TRAINING  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  A 
course  of  study  in  library  methods  is  given 
by  the  Geneseo  State  Normal  School  and 
described  in  its  year-book  for  1908-9,  pp. 
20-23. 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  not  to  train 
librarians,  but  to  acquaint  teachers  with  li- 
brary indexes  and  helps  invaluable  in  the 
preparation  of  their  work,  to  prepare  them 
for  selecting  books  for  supplementary  work, 
for  directing  the  children's  reading,  and  mak- 
ing the  school  library  valuable  to  pupils. 

There  is  given : 

1.  Course  of  ten  lessons  on  the  use  of  the 

library,  for  the  entering  class,  covering  — 

a.  The  collecting  material  for  a  subject 

and  making  a  bibliography. 

b.  Value  and  use  of  reference  books. 

c.  Reference  books  especially  valuable  to 

teachers. 

2.  Course  of  ten  lessons  for  senior  class. 

a.  Lessons  on  the  use  and  care  of  books 

to  be  given  pupils  during  the  school 
course. 

b.  Principles  to  guide  in  the  selections  of 

books  for  children. 

c.  Helps   in  the   selection   of  books  for 

the  school  library. 

d.  Use  of  pictures  in  school  work. 

e.  Directing  the  reading  of  children. 

f.  Help    teachers    should   get    from    the 

public  library. 

g.  Help  teachers  can  get  from  the  state. 
Details  as  to  these  courses  are  given  in  the 
year  book  as  noted  above. 

PHONOGRAPHS  IN  LIBRARIES.  In  1904,  at  the 
St.  Louis  conference  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  Professor  Guido  Biagi,  li- 
brarian of  the  Royal  Library  at  Florence,  and 
of  international  fame,  predicted,  in  his  witty 
address,  the  use  of  the  gramophone  in  the 
library  of  the  future.  He  said  in  part : 

"There  will  be  a  few  readers  but  an  in- 
finite number  of  hearers,  who  will  listen  from 
their  own  homes  to  the  spoken  paper,  to  the 
spoken  book.  University  students  will  listen 
to  their  lectures  while  they  lie  in  bed,  and, 
as  now  with  us,_will  not  know  their  professors 
even  by  sight.  But  even  if  the  graphaphone 


does  not  produce  so  profound  a  transforma- 
tion as  to  cause  the  alphabet  to  become  ex- 
tinct and  effect  an  injury  to  culture  itself; 
even  if,  as  we  hope  will  be  the  case,  the  book 
retains  its  place  of  honor,  and  instruction 
through  the  eyes  be  not  replaced  by  that 
through  the  ears  (in  which  case  printed  books 
would  be  kept  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  deaf)  ;  still  these  discs,  now  so  much  de- 
rided, will  form  a  very  large  part  of  the 
future  library." 

We  note,  with  interest,  that  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Vienna  is  stated  as  having  de- 
cided upon  the  creation  of  phonographic  ar- 
chives, which  will  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  which  will  probably  be  the  most  remark- 
able library  on  record.  The  first  section  will 
be  devoted  to  examples  of  European  lan- 
guages and  dialects  of  the  different  peoples 
spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the  2oth  century. 
The  second  will  contain  examples  of  music 
and  song  of  the  same  period,  while  the  third 
section  will  be  reserved  for  the  records  of 
contemporary  orators,  so  that  our  successors 
will  not  only  be  able  to  judge  of  their  orator- 
ical powers,  but  also  their  accent. 

ROBERTS,    Albert    E.      Co-operation    between 

school    and   library.      (In  the   Journal   of 

Education   (London).     April,  1909.     pages 

290-291.) 

The  following  paragraph  from  this  article 
shows  what  the  author  attempts  to  do : 

"In  England  the  public  library  and  school 
are  totally  separate  institutions;  there  is  no 
attempt  at  co-operation  between  them  except 
in  a  few  isolated  instances ;  in  America  the 
connection  is  close,  and  the  links  are  being 
drawn  closer  and  closer  together  every  year. 
The  public  library  in  the  latter  country  is 
made  one  of  the  most  vital  and  potent  factors 
in  the  aesthetic  education  of  the  child.  My 
main  purpose  here  is  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
method  of  co-cperation  as  it  presented  itself 
to  me  during  a  recent  visit  to  America,  with 
a  view  to  stimulating  a  little  active  interest  in 
a  similar  direction  in  England." 

Librarians  will  also  be  interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  which  occurs  later  on : 

"The  whole  system  of  libraries  is  under  the 
American  Library  Association." 

SPOFFORD,  Ainsworth  Rand.  Airisworth 
Rand  Spofford,  1825-1908.  A  memorial  meet- 
ing at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  12,  1908,  at  four  o'clock,  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  presiding. 

This  volume  (84  p.  O.)  presents  introduc- 
tory remarks  by  Herbert  Putnam ;  addresses 
on  Dr.  Spoffcrd,  by  Henry  B.  Blackwell.  Wil- 
liam Din-son  Johnston,  Theodore  W.  Noyes, 
Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Walter  Hough  and  Alexan- 
der B.  Hagner.  A  "List  of  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Spcfford,"  by  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  completes  the 
volume.  It  is  attractively  printed  on  soft 
cream  paper,  bound  in  uark  brown  paper,  and 
offers  an  appropriate  testimonial. 
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Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Darwin  R.  Baker  L.  A 
gift  of  $1000  from  S.  M.  Clement,  president 
of  the  National  Marine  Bank  of  Buffalo,  has 
been  received  by  the  library  as  the  first  sub- 
scription toward  a  fund  neceessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  library. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  L.  Assoc.  A  bequest 
of  $3000  has  been  received  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Hosmer.  The  fund  is  to 
be  known  as  the  George  A.  Hovey  fund  and 
is  to  remain  intact,  the  income  to  be  used  for 
library  purposes. 

Maiden  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  late  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Smith,  of  Maiden,  has  left  to  the  library 
a  bequest  of  $1000,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  used  in  purchasing  books. 

St.  Johnsville,  ti.  Y.  A  gift  of  $500  has 
been  offered  to  the  village  for  the  purchase 
of  a  suitable  lot  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
free  public  library  building,  provided  an  an- 
nual tax  of  $500  be  imposed  for  maintaining 
the  library.  The  proposed  gift  comes  from 
Joseph  H.  Reaney. 

Stratham,  N.  H.  By  the  will  of  Mrs.  Emma 
B.  Wiggins,  of  Stratham,  N.  H,  a  sum  of 
$10,000  has  been  left  to  that  town  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  library. 

^Librarians 

BELDEN,  Charles  Francis  Dorr,  has  been 
appointed  state  librarian  of  Massachusetts  to 
succeed  the  late  Mr.  Caleb  B.  Tillinghast. 
Mr.  Belden  was  educated  in  schools  at  Niag- 
ara Falls  and  Buffalo  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  in  1898.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  New  York  State  in  1899.  In  the 
same  year  he  returned  to  Cambridge  and 
became  secretary  of  the  faculty  of  law  and 
held  this  position  until  1902,  when  he  entered 
upon  his  library  service,  first  as  assistant  li- 
brarian of  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  later 
as  librarian  of  the  Social  Law  Library  of  Bos- 
ton, which  post  he  has  held  up  to  the  present 
time. 

BROWN-SIM.  Miss  Edna  A.  Brown,  grad- 
uate of  Pratt  Library  School,  was  married 
June  i  to  Mr.  Will  E.  Sim,  of  Urbana,  111. 

COOPER,  Miss  Isabella  M.,  B.L.S.,  State  Li- 
brary School.  1908,  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Iowa  Summer  School  for  Library  Training 
as  instructor  in  classification  and  the  allied 
subjects. 

EVANS.  George  H.,  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  branch  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  to  become  librarian  of  the 
Woburn  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  to  succeed 
Mr.  William  R.  Cutter,  who  has  been  for 
26  years  librarian,  and  who  now  becomes 


librarian    emeritus.      Mr.    Evans    will    begin 
his   duties   on    Oct    I. 

GLEASON,  Miss  Caroline  F.  (Pratt),  is  re- 
signing her  position  at  the  head  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Department  in  the  Utica  Public  Li- 
brary to  be  married  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Humeston, 
of  Montana. 

GOODRICH,  Nathaniel  L.,  B.L.S.,  N.  Y.  State 
Library  School,  1906,  has  resigned  the  libra- 
rianship  of  the  University  of  West  Virginia 
to  become  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 

GREEN,  SAMUEL  SWETT.  An  attractively 
bound  pamphlet  as  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Green 
has  been  recently  issued  under  the  title, 
"Samuel  Swett  Green,  Worcester  Free 
Public  Library,  Worcester,  Mass.,  director 
1867-1871,  librarian  1871-1909.  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Blanchard,  1909.  18  p.  O. 

HYDE,  Miss  Mary  E.,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1902-3,  goes  to  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Library  as  head  of  the  Catalog  depart- 
ment July  I. 

JENKS,  Edward  M.  J.,  assistant  editor  of 
Musical  America,  will  during  the  summer 
months,  give  up  his  regular  work  to  catalog 
the  library  of  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  returning  to  his  editorial  work 
in  the  fall  when  he  will  also  be  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  Boston  Post.  Mr.  Jenks 
has  also  been  engaged  as  reviser  of  the 
Stokes'  "Encyclopedia  of  music  and  musi- 
cians," the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1908. 

JOHNSTON,  W.  Dawson,  was  appointed  on 
May  26  as  librarian  of  Columbia  University 
to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  James  Hulme  Can- 
field,  and  •  will  begin  his  new  duties  not 
later  than  Sept.  i.  Mr.  Johnston  has  been 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  since  May  i  and  it  is  with  the  cor- 
dial understanding  of  the  trustees  and  libra- 
rian of  this  institution  that  he  accepts  his 
new  appointment  to  one  of  the  foremost 
posts  in  the  library  field.  Mr.  Johnston  is 
38  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and 
received  his  collegiate  and  university  educa- 
tion at  Brown,  Chicago  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sities. He  served  for  three  years  as 
instructor  in  history  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  for  two  years  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Johnston's  library  experience 
has  been  markedly  on  the  educational  side. 
He  was  seven  years  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, where  his  time  was  given  chiefly  to 
classification  and  bibliographic  work.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  semesters  of  1906  and  1907 
he  was  lecturer  in  library  history  and  bib- 
liography at  the  Simmons  College  Library 
School. 

For  two  years,  1907-1909,  he  was  librarian 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  going  from 
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taken    in    1906    and    1907    respectively.      He 


that  post  to  the  Brooklyn  Public  Libra- 
ry. Under  his  administration  the  library  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  was  developed  in 
organization,  in  co-operative  activity  with 
other  libraries,  and  the  scope  of  its  work 
was  much  extended. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  been  secretary  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  America  since  1906, 
and  president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Library  Association,  1907-1909.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  "History  of  the  Library  of 
Congress"  and  a  contributor  to  professional 
and  other  journals. 

KING,  Miss  Julia  E.,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1905-6,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
assistant  in  Vassar  College  Library  to  be- 
come cataloger  for  the  Board  of  Water  Sup- 
ply, New  York  City. 

LYTLE,  Miss  Mary,  N.  Y.  State  Library 
School,  1908-9,  has  been  appointed  cataloger, 
Public  Library,  Superior,  Wis. 

NOYES,  Miss  Miriam  (Pratt,  1909),  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  Public  Li- 
brary and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position 
June  I. 

PARKER,  H.  W.,  librarian  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  New  York  City,  celebrated  his 
35th  year  with  that  institution  recently. 

PETTEE,  Julia,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  classifier  and  cataloger  in  the  Vassar  Col- 
lege Library  to  accept  the  position  as  head 
cataloger  of  the  library  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  of  New  York  City. 

RODEN-JOHNSON.  Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Order  department  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  and  acting  librarian, 
and  Miss  Harriette  Amy  Johnson  of  Chicago 
were  married  early  in  June. 

ROSENMULLER,  Miss  Anne  (.Pratt),  for 
three  years  past  in  charge  of  the  periodicals 
in  the  library  of  the  University  of  California, 
will  be  married  June  30  to  Mr.  Berthold 
Wath,  of  Oakland. 

VAN  DE  CARR,  Miss  Sarah  (Pratt),  who 
resigned  recently  from  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Public  Library,  was  married  May  22  to  Mr. 
W.  J.  De  Lamater,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

WALLACE,  Miss  Charlotte  E.  (Pratt),  has 
resigned  her  position  as  head  of  the  East 
Liberty  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  to  become  head  of  the  Circulat- 
ing department  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Pub- 
lic Library. 

WHEELER,  Joseph  L.,  graduate  of  the  New- 
York  Public  Library  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  succeed  Mr.  Vitz,  who  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  New  York 
State  Library.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  the  A.B. 
and  A  M  degrees  from  Brown  University, 


was  employed  in  the  Brown  University  Li- 
brary and  in  the  Providence  Public  Library 
for  a  number  of  years  before  going  to  the 
New  York  State  Library  School. 

WINKLER,  E.  W.,  has  been  recently  elected 
as  state  librarian  of  Texas,  which  is  his  sec- 
ond appointment  to  this  office,  having  also 
served  in  that  capacity  in  1906-1907.  Mr. 
Winkler  is  well  suited  to  work  in  connection 
with  the  Library  and  Historical  Commission 
of  this  state,  as  he  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Texas  Library  Association.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Texas  in  1899, 
was  fellow  in  history  of  the  same  university, 
1899-1900,  and  received  degree  of  M.A.  He 
taught  history  for  a  few  years  at  Blinn  Col- 
lege, Brenham,  and  attended  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  summer  school  in  1902.  He 
was  archivist  of  the  Texas  State  Library, 
1903-1906.  From  1907-1909  he  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

WOOD,  Miss  Mary  E.  (special  student, 
Pratt),  has  an  article  in  the  Boone  Revieii>, 
February,  1909,  published  by  Boone  College, 
Wu  Chang,  China,  describing  the  new  li- 
brary plans  and  the  contemplated  extension 
of  the  library's  work.  $2800  are  needed  to 
complete  the  payments  on  the  building.  The 
father  of  one  of  the  Chinese  students  has 
given  $1000. 

Cataloging  ant)  Classification 

CATALOGO  DI  LIBRI  PER  LA  FORMAZIONE  DI  BIB- 
LIOTECHE  POPOLARI.  Turin,  Paravia,  1009. 
25  P.  O. 

FRATI  CARLO  E  SEGARIZZI  ARNALDO.  Catalogo 
dei  codici  marciani  italiani,  a  cura  della  R. 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  S.  Marco  in  Ven- 
ezia.  v.  I  (Fondo  antico;  Classi-i — 3). 
Modena.  Ferraguti,  1009.  8°,  p.  xii-j-379- 

Contents:  i,  Londq  antico  (Zaneth);  2,  Bibbia 
e  scrittori  ecclesiastic! ;  3,  Giurisprudenza;  e  filo- 
sofia;  4,  Medicina  e  storia  naturale;  5,  Giunte  e 
correzioni;  6,  India. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.  Catalogue  Division. 
List  of  subject  headings.  (Additions  and 
corrections.)  11  p.  O.  1909,  April  (no.  2). 

Want    list    of    American    i8th    century 

newspapers.    1909.    Washington,  Library  of 
Congress.    43  p.  O. 

Want  list  of  publications  of  educational 

institutions.     1909.    Washington,  Library  of 
Congress.     14  p.  O. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (CAL.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.    Mu- 
sic catalogue.  San  Francisco,  1909.    16  p.  O. 
The  re-establishment  of  the  library's  collec- 
tion of  music  has  been  aided  by  the  advice  of 
Julius  R.  Weber. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Advance 
sheets  of  third  edition  of  Checklist  of 
United  States  public  documents :  LC.  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  LIBRARY.  Bulletin  January, 
April,  1909.  v.  2,  nos.  i  and  2 :  Finding  list 
of  history  (except  American  history). 
Richmond,  Va.,  1909. 

This. catalog  covers  books  in  the  Virginia 
State  Library.  Titles  are  in  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement under  a  few  leading  subject  head- 
ings. At  the  end  of  the  list  is  an  index  in 
which  the  names  of  authors,  editors,  and 
translators  and  subject  words  of  titles  are 
arranged  in  one  alphabet. 

.Btblioorapbp 

ALASKA.  Greely,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  W.  Hand- 
book of  Alaska :  its  resources,  products,  and 
attractions ;  with  maps  and  illustrations. 
N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1909.  c.  13+280  p.  O.  cl., 
**$2  net. 

Bibliographies  at  end  of  chapters. 
ARCHITECTURE.      Guppy,    Henry    and    Vine, 
Guthrie.      A    classified    catalogue    of    the 
works  on  architecture  and  the  allied  arts 
in  the  principal  libraries  of  Manchester  and 
Salford;  with  alphabetical  author  list  and 
subject  index;   ed.   for  the  joint  architec- 
tural committee  of  Manchester.     Manches- 
ter, University  Press,  1909.    310  p.  O. 
This  union  catalog  is  the  outcome  of  a  sug- 
gestion  made   in    1904  at  a  meeting   of  the 
Joint  architectural  committee  of  Manchester 
which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Manchester,  of  the  Manchester 
Education   committee   and   of  the    Manches- 
ter Society  of  Architects.     The  principal  li- 
braries of  Manchester  and  Salford  contained 
extensive   collections   of   works   on  architec- 
tural subjects,  but  there  was,  previous  to  the 
compilation  of  this  catalog,  no  means  of  de- 
termining what  works  were  included  in  which 
collection.     The  catalog  includes  some  titles 
not  contained  in  these  collections,  but  which 
have   been  included   as   "desiderata"   with   a 
view  to  strengthening  the  equipment  of  the 
libraries. 

The  catalog  is  classified  according  to  the 
Dewey  system,  with  some  variations  ex- 
plained in  the  preface.  A  scheme  of  repeti- 
tion of  entries  has  been  followed  for  books 
that  could  applicably  be  placed  in  different 
classes.  Owing  to  the  variable  classifications 
of  different  libraries  this  catalog  is  not  an 
index  to  the  shelf-classification  of  every  vol- 
ume in  its  particular  library,  but  is  rather  a 
guide  to  the  contents  of  there  libraries. 

ARTS,  FINE.  Cjuaritch,  Bernard.  Catalogue 
of  rare  and  valuable  books  on  the  fine  arts. 


pt.  2:  Painting,  engraving,  etc.  (continued). 
Lond.,  1909.  96  p.  O. 

ARTS,  USEFUL.  Dizionario  di  cognizioni  utile; 
enciclopedia  elementare  di  scienzi,  lettere, 
arti,  agricoltura,  diritto,  medicina,  geo- 
grafia,  [etc.],  fondata  sui  programmi  delle 
scuole  secondarie  e  ad  uso  delle  famiglie 
colte,  compilata  da  specialist!'  nelle  varie 
materi.  Disp.  72  (principio  del  v.  3). 
Turin,  1909.  8°,  p.  1-32. 

ASIA.  LANGUAGE.  List  of  grammars,  diction- 
aries, etc.,  of  the  languages  of  Asia  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library.  (In  New  York 
Public  Library  Bulletin,  May,  p.  319-378.) 

BALZAC,  Honore  de.  Gillette,  Frederica  B., 
comp.  Title  index  to  the  works  of  Honore 
de  Balzac.  Bost,  Boston  Book  Co.,  1909. 
17  p.  O.  pap.,  25  c. 

This  indexes  seven  different  editions  of 
Balzac,  every  entry  giving  the  editions  in 
which  any  special  title  appears,  with  the  pag- 
ing of  the  volume  on  which  the  special  story 
is  given.  The  separate  editions  are :  two  in 
French,  published  by  Calmann-Levy ;  two 
originally  published  in  Mrs.  Wormeley's 
translation  by  Roberts  Brothers,  one  by  the 
Gebbie  Publishing  Co.,  one  by  Barrie  &  Son, 
and  one  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

BIRDS.  Bibliography  of  writings  [by  R.  W. 
Shufeldt]  that  bear  directly  upon  the  anat- 
omy and  classification  of  birds.  (In  New 
York  State  Museum  bulletin  130:  Osteol- 
ogy of  birds,  by  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  p.  357-38i. 
Albany,  1909.) 

BLIND,  BOOKS  FOR  THE.  Books  for  the  blind. 
(In  Indiana  State  Library  Bulletin,  May, 
P-  3-5-) 

List  of  embossed  books,  maps,  appliances 

and  tangible  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  Bost.,  Howe,  1909.  34  P-  O. 

BLIND,  LIBRARIES  FOR.  Biblioteca  circolante 
pei  ciechi  in  Roma:  [relazione  del]  1908  e 
regolamento.  Roma,  tip.  La  Speranza,  1909. 
8°,  p.  ii. 

CLARK,  J.  Willis.  The  care  of  books :  an  es- 
say on  the  development  of  libraries  and 
their  fittings  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  2d  and 
cheaper  ed.,  with  164  illustrations.  N.  Y., 
Putnam,  1909.  26+352  p.  4°.  cl.,  *$2-5o  net. 

COLBY,  F.  M.,  and  CHURCHILL,  A.  L.,  eds. 
New  international  year  book:  a  compen- 
dium of  the  world's  progress  for  the  year 
1908.  N.  Y.,  Dodd,  1909.  776  p.  O. 
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This  valuable  reference  book  presents  con- 
cise information  on  subjects  of  general  in- 
terest for  the  year  1908,  in  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement with  numerous  illustrations  and 
maps.  Tabular  statistics  are  included  in  many 
articles;  among  the  subjects  treated  there  is 
also  a  necrology  for  the  year,  and  there  are 
frequent  cross  references  between  subjects. 

COSTUME,  ECCLESIASTICAL.  Nainfa,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Costume  of  prelates  of  the  Catholic  Church 
according  to  Roman  etiquette.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  John  Murphy  Co.,  [1909.]  c.  211  p. 
il.  pis.  D.  cl.,  *$i.50  net. 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

DE  QUINCEY,  THOMAS.  Green,  J.  A.,  com{>. 
Thomas  De  'Quincey;  a  bibliography  based 
upon  the  De  'Quincey  collection  in  the  Moss 
Side  Library  [Manchester,  Eng.,  Public 
Free  Libraries].  Manchester,  1908.  no  p. 
S. 

This  bibliography  includes  all  the  De  Quin- 
cey items  in  the  collection  of  the  Moss  Side 
Public  Library,  one  of  Manchester  (Eng.) 
public  free  libraries.  It  also  includes  some 
titles  not  contained  in  the  library's  collection. 
These  are  indicated  in  a  separate  leaflet  issued 
with  the  bibliography  with  the  idea  that  it 
may  aid  in  furnishing  these  missing  titles  to 
the  collection.  The  De  Quincey  material  in 
the  Moss  Side  Library  is  remarkable  in  its 
completeness,  and  further  interest  is  added  to 
its  value  in  the  fact  that  the  location  of  the 
library  wherein  the  collection  is  housed  is 
connected  intimately  with  the  history  of  the 
De  Quincey  family.  The  collection  covers 
405  items  and  includes  rare  issues.  Each  title 
in  the  bibliography  is  numbered  and  a  general 
classification  of  entries  has  been  given  under 
the  following  headings:  Bibliography;  Chro- 
nological list ;  Collected  works ;  Autographs 
and  manuscripts;  Editions  of  "Confessions  of 
an  English  opium-eater" ;  Smaller  collections ; 
Biography  and  criticism ;  Scrap  books,  etc. ; 
Portraits. 

DISEASES,  CONTAGIOUS,  FROM  FLIES.  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York.  The 
house-fly  at  the  bar ;  indictment ;  guilty  or 
not  guilty?;  evidence: —  in  the  matter  of 
the  people  against  the  common  house  fly. 
N.  Y.,  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York,  [1909.]  48  p.  il.  tabs.,  charts,  <Q. 
pap.,  gratis. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

EVANS,  C.  American  bibliography :  a  chrono- 
logical dictionary  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
periodical  publications  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  genesis  of 
printing  in  1639  down  to  and  including  the 
year  1820;  with  bibliographical  notes.  In 


6    v.      v.    5,    1774-1778.      Chic.,    privately 
printed  for  the  author  by  the  Blakely  Press, 
1909.     15+455  p.  Q-  cl.,  per  v.,  $15. 
ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY.    Nottingham  (Eng.) 
Free  Public  Libraries.     Central  lending  li- 
brary.    Complete  list   of   works   in  mental 
and  moral  science.     Ed.  2.     1909.     (price 
id.)     Nottingham.    7  p.  O. 
For  future  additions  to  this  list,  which  cov- 
ers this  subj  ect  in  the  collection  in  the  library, 
see  the  Nottingham  Library  Bulletin. 

FINE  ARTS.    Quaritch,  Bernard.    Catalogue  of 
rare  and  valuable  books  on  the  fine  arts. 
2  pts.    Lond.,  1909.    96  p.  O. 
Pt.  I :  Arundel  Society ;  Books  with  colored 
plates   illustrated  by   British   artists;   Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club ;  Caricaturists ;  Catalogues  of  art  collec- 
tions and  exhibitions;  New  York  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art.     Pt.  2:  Books  with  col- 
ored   plates    illustrated    by    British    authors 
(2)  ;    French    illustrated    books ;     Galleries ; 
Medici  colored  reproductions  of  old  masters. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  Christophelsmeier,  C.  H. 
The  first  revolutionary  step  [in  France,] 
(June  17,  1789.)  Lincoln,  Neb.,  [University 
of  Nebraska,  1009.]  87  p.  8°,  (University 
studies.)  $i. 
Bibliography  (8  p.). 

FRESH  WATER  ANIMALS.  Byrnes,  E.  F.  The 
fresh  water  Cyclops  of  Long  Island.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  1909.  43  p.  O.  (Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  monographs.)  bds.,  90  c. ;  pap.,  80 c. 
Bibliography  (i  p.). 

GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS.  Jenks,  J.  W. 
Principles  of  politics  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  American  citizen.  N.  Y.,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1909.  c.  18+187  p.  12°, 
(Columbia  University  lectures,  George  Blu- 
menthal  foundation.)  cl.,  *$i-5O  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

GRIEG,  EDVARD.     Fink,  H.  T.     Grieg  and  his 
music.    N.  Y.,  John  Lane  Co.,  (The  Bodley 
Head,)    1909.    c.    35+31?  P-  Pls-  P°rs-   °- 
cl.,  **$2.5O  net. 
Bibliography    (4   p.).     Catalog   of   Grieg's 

compositions  (5  p.). 

GYPSIES.  Black,  G.  F.  A  gypsy  bibliography, 
provisional  issue,  1909.  [Edinburgh,] 
printed  privately  for  the  members  of  the 
Gypsy  Lore  Society,  Liverpool,  by  T.  &  A. 
Constable,  [1909.]  4  p.  139  numb.  I.  25cm. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS.    Brown,  J.  F.    The  American 
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high  school.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1909.  c. 
12+462  p.  tabs.,  fold,  tab.,  D.  cl.,  $1.40  net. 

HOLMES,  O.  W.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
[Reading  list.]  (In  Cambridge  (Mass.) 
Public  Library  Bulletin,  May,  p.  93-100.) 

ILLINOIS.  Government.  Schuyler,  R.  L.  The 
transition  in  Illinois  from  British  to  Amer- 
ican government.  N.  Y.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  1909.  c.  11+145  p.  8°,  cl.,  $1.25 
net. 

List  of  the  sources  and  secondary  works 
cited  (5  p.). 

ILLINOIS.  Boggess,  A.  C.  The  settlement  of 
Illinois,  1778-1830.  Chic.,  Chicago  Histor- 
ical Society,  1908,  [1909.]  c.  267  p.  maps, 
8°,  (Chicago  Historical  Society  collec- 
tions.) cl.,  $3. 
Bibliography  and  index. 
INCUNABULA  AND  EARLY  BOOKS.  Catalogue  of 
rare  and  valuable  books  printed  in  the  isth 
century  and  of  books  printed  in  England 
and  books  by  English  writers  printed 
abroad,  up  to  the  year  1640.  Lond.,  Ellis, 
1909.  1 10  p.  S.  (price  6d.) 
INSURANCE.  Nijhoff,  Martinus.  Catalogue  de 
livres  anciens  et  modernes  sur  les  assur- 
ances. La  Haye  and  N.  Y.,  1909.  28  p.  O. 
JACKSON,  Andrew.  The  statesmanship  of  An- 
drew Jackson  as  told  in  his  writings  and 
speeches;  ed.  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe. 
N.  Y.,  Tandy-Thomas  Co.,  [1909.]  c.  538?. 
O.  (Principles  of  American  statesmanship; 
ed.  by  Francis  Newton  Thorpe.)  cl.,  $2.50. 
Bibliography  (2^  p.)- 

JEWS  IN  LITERATURE.     Calisch,  Rabbi  E.   N. 
The  Jew  in   English  literature,  as  author 
and  as  subject.    Richmond,  Va.,  Bell  Book 
and  Stationery  Co.,  1909.    12°,  $2  net. 
The  appendix   gives   a   list   of  non-Jewish 
writers_who  have  written  about  Jews  (24  p.)  ; 
and  a  list  of  Jewish  authors  classified  chrono- 
logically  who    have    written    English    books, 
with  titles   of  works    (44  p.).     Bibliography 
(2  p.). 

JOAN  OF  ARC.  [Special  reading  list.]  (In 
Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library  Bulletin, 
May,  p.  92.) 

LABOR  AND  LABORING  CLASSES.  Edwards,  R. 
H.,  ed.  The  labor  problem.  Madison,  Wis., 
1909.  49  p.  S.  (Studies  in  American  social 
conditions,  4.) 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  49  pages,  31  of  which 
are  devoted  to  a  bibliography  prepared 
by  Miss  Isabel  True,  class  of  1909,  Wis- 
consin Library  School.  This  bibliography 


is  a  reprint  of  "American  social  questions," 
no.  3,  of  the  publications  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Library  Commission.  In  the  intro- 
ductory pages  it  is  explained  that  this  is 
one  of  10  parallel  studies  of  American  social 
questions,  in  furtherance  of  the  Social  Prob- 
lems Group  Idea.  Following  the  lead  of  the 
original  group  formed  at  Madison  in  1906, 
groups  of  men  are  meeting  throughout  the 
county  for  the  study  of  the  following  prob- 
lems in  their  relation  to  society:  Liquor, 
Negro,  Immigration,  Labor,  Poverty,  Exces- 
sive and  concentrated  wealth,  Municipal  gov- 
ernment, Children  of  the  cities,  Increase  of 
crime  and  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, Treatment  of  the  criminal.  The  text  of 
number  4  indicates  the  various  aspects  of  the 
labor  problem,  thus  giving  the  logical  basis 
for  subdivisions  of  the  bibliography  which 
follows.  The  bibliography  is  therefore  prac- 
tical, leading  first  to  an  understanding  of  what 
the  problem  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  and  from  the  employer's  and 
the  employee's  viewpoint ;  and  second,  to  a 
study  of  the  proposed  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
authors  under  the  different  headings  of  the 
bibliography  is  not  an  indication  of  dearth  of 
material,  but  rather  of  the  care  with  which 
the  material  at  hand  has  been  digested. 

F.  C.  H. 

LINCOLN,  Abraham.  Booth,  Mary  Josephine. 
Partial  bibliography  of  poems  relating  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  (In  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society  Journal,  v.  I,  no.  4,  January, 
p.  23-28.) 

MANUSCRIPTS.  Beer  (Rud.).  Die  Hand- 
schriften  des  Klosters  Santa  Maria  de 
Ripoll.  n.  Wien,  Holder,  1908.  In-8,  117  p. 
12  pi.  7  fr.  90. 

—  Pavolini,  P.  E.  I  monoscritti  indiani  della 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  Centrale  di  Firenze 
(non  compresi  nel  catalogo  dell'Aufrecht). 
Firenzc,  tip.  Galileiana,  1907.  In-8.  65  p. 

—  Robinson,  J.  A.,  and  James,  M.  R.     The 
manuscripts  of  Westminster  Abbey.     Cam- 
bridge, University  Press,  1909.     108  p.  O. 
Lists  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  various  li- 
braries of  Westminster  Abbey  are  given,  with 
detailed    bibliographical     information.       Bio- 
graphical notes  on  the  monks  mentioned  in 
these  lists  are  frequently  given. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Chapter  Library 
fill  the  most  extensive  list  of  the  book  and 
are  divided  into  a  list  of  manuscripts  pre- 
viously in  the  Chapter  Library  and  into  a 
list  of  those  manuscripts  now  preserved  in 
the  Chapter  Library. 

Facsimiles.    Codices  graeci  et  latini  pho- 

tographice  depicti.    xn.    Lucretius.    Codex 
Vossianus     oblongus     phototypice     editus. 
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Praefatus  est  Aemilius  Chatelain.  Leiden, 
Sijthoff,  1908.  In -folio  12  p.  et  384  pi. 
300  fr. 

MATHEMATICS.  Quaritch,  Bernard.  Cata- 
logue of  books  on  astronomy,  mathematics 
and  physics.  Lond.,  1909.  32  p.  O. 

Music.  Dickinson,  E.  The  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  music,  with  an  annotated  guide  to 
music  literature.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed.  N.  Y., 
Scribner,  1908,  [1909.]  c.  15+415  p.  8°, 
cl.,  $2.50  net. 
Bibliographical  supplement  (18  p.). 

PARASITES.  Stiles  C.  W.  Index-catalogue  of 
medical  and  veterinary  zoology.  Subjects: 
Trematoda  and  trematode  diseases ;  by  Ch. 
Wardell  Stiles  and  Albert  Hassall.  Wash., 
Govt.  Print.  Office,  1908.  401  p.  23cm. 

PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.  Elenco  delle  publi- 
cazione  periodiche  che  pervengono  in  cam- 
bio  (Istituto  coloniale  italiano  :  biblioteca). 
Roma,  tip.  Unione  cooperaliva  editrice, 
1909.  8°,  p.  13. 

—  Mazzini  (Ubaldo).  Bibliografia  della 
stampa  periodica  spezzina  dal  1865  al  1908. 
Spezia,  tip.  F.  Zappa,  1908.  In-8,  48  p.  2 
fr.  50. 

PHYSIOLOGY.    Hill,  Leonard,  ed.    Further  ad- 
vances in  physiology  with  diagrams.    N.  Y., 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.    7+440  p.  O. 
cl.,  $4.20  net. 
Bibliographies. 

POE,  E.  A.  Complete  poetical  works ;  with 
three  essays  on  poetry;  ed.,  with  memoir, 
notes  and  bibliography,  by  R.  Brimley  John- 
son ;  with  por.  [N.  Y.,  Oxford  University 
Press,  (Amer.  Branch,)]  1909.  316  p.  12°, 
cl.,  *75  c.  net. 
Bibliography. 

PSYCHOLOGY.     Vaughan,  C.  L.,  and  Dunlap, 
Knight,   comps.     Psychological   index,   no. 
15;    a    bibliography    of    the    literature    of 
psychology  and  cognate  subjects  for  1908. 
This  bibliography  is  arranged  on  the  usual 

plan.     The  number  of  titles  listed  this  year 

is  3532- 

RAILROADS.  Cleveland,  F.  Albert,  and  Powell, 
Fred.  Wilbur.  Railroad  promotion  and  cap- 
italization in  the  United  States.  N.  Y., 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.  c.  14+ 
368  p.  O.  cl.,  $2  net. 
Bibliography  (52  p.). 

ROME.      Lang  &    Co.     Catalogo   10:    Roma. 


(Italia,  pt.   3.)      Year  3,   no.    10,  pub.   bi- 
monthly.   187  p.  [1909]  S. 
Old  and  rare  books,  maps  and  views. 
ROUSSEAU,  Jean- Jacques.     Julie;  ou,  la  nou- 
velle  Heloise.     Edition  abregee;  avec  pre- 
face de  Frank  A.  Hedgcock.     N.  Y.,  Put- 
nam,  1909.     20+216  p.  por.   S.   (Les  clas- 
siques  frangais;  ed.  by  M.  H.  Warner  Al- 
len.) limp  leath.,  *$i  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

SEAMEN,  BOOKS  FOR.  Librerie  per  i  marinari : 
catalogo  compilato  a  cura  della  commis.- 
sione  permanente  per  le  librerie  dei  mari- 
nari, approvato  e  edottato  dal  ministero 
della  marina  (Lega  navale  italiana:  sezione 
di  Firenze).  Florence,  Galileiana,  1909. 
16°.  95  P- 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  BOOKS.     Brown  University. 
Books   printed   in   Lima  and   elsewhere   in 
South   America  after   1800.      [John   Carter 
Brown  Library.]     Providence,  R.  I.,  Brown 
University,  1908,  [1909.]    8  p.  4°,  cl.,  50  c. 
Most  of  the  books   were  secured  by   Mr. 
Brown  from  the  library  of  Henri  Ternaux- 
Compans.    The  books  listed  are  from  the  pe- 
riod 1801-1839. 

TECHNICAL  LITERATURE.  Birmingham  Free 
Libraries  (England).  Occasional  lists,  no. 
6:  Books  and  pamphlets  on  trades,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  in  the  reference  library,  part  2. 
Birmingham,  1909.  26  p.  O. 

Library    Association    of    Portland    Free 

Public  Library  of  Multnomah  County.   List 

of  practical  books  on  machine  shop  practice, 

foundry  work  and  electricity.     1909.    33  p. 

Tt. 

This  practical  little  list  covers  a  variety  of 

topics,  and  gives  date  and  edition  of  included 

titles. 

—  Louisville  (Ky.)  Free  Public  Library.    List 
of  practical  books  in  the  library  on  elec- 
tricity, machine  shop  practice,  foundry  prac- 
tice,   plumbing   and    wood-working;   comp. 
for  the  Southern  Electrical  and  Industrial 
Exposition,  Louisville,-  April,  1909.    32  p.  S. 

—  Pratt    Institute   Free    Library.     Technical 
books  of  1908:  a  selection.    30  p.  D. 

This  list,  compiled  by  Edward  F.  Stevens, 
the  librarian  of  the  Applied  Science  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  pre- 
sents in  this  list  books  of  the  year  that  have 
recommended  themselves  for  the  purposes  of 
the  engineering  and  industrial  collection 
maintained  at  this  library. 
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Some  new  editions  of  well-known  books 
have  been  included  because  the  revisions  have 
been  so  complete  as  to  warrant  special  men- 
tion, and  to  justify  replacement  of  earlier 
editions  that  may  be  already  in  hand. 

TENNYSON,  Alfred,  Lord.  Special  reading 
list.  (In  Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library, 
Bulletin,  June,  p.  95-96.) 

TURKEY.  [Reference  list.]  (In  Public  Li- 
brary of  the  District  of  Columbia  Monthly 
Bulletin,  June,  p.  12.) 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  [Special  list.]  (In  Os- 
terhout  Free  Library  Bulletin,  v.  8,  no.  2, 
May,  p.  14-16.) 

VICAIRE,  G.  Manuel  de  1'amateur  de  livres 
du  xixe  siecle  (1801-1893).  Paris,  Rou- 
quette,  1908.  383  p.  In-8.  10  fr. 

VIRGINIA.  Board  of  Education.  List  of  books 
for  rural  school  libraries  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  1909;  every  library  pur- 
chased with  state  aid  must  be  selected  from 
this  list.  Richmond,  Va.,  William  Ellis 
Jones,  1909.  62  p.  8°,  pap.,  gratis. 

WEREWOLF.  Stewart,  Caroline  Taylor.  The 
origin  of  the  werewolf  superstition.  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,  University  of  Missouri,  1909. 
c-  37  P-  Q.  (University  of  Missouri  stud- 
ies; ed.  by  W.  G.  Brown;  Social  science 
ser.)  pap.  (Add.  University  for  price.) 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

IMPORTANT  SALES  CATALOGS 

OLSCHKI,  Leo  S.  Catalogue  69:  Choix  de 
livres  anciens  rares  et  curieux,  pt.  10. 
Florence,  88  p.  O. 

IRotes  anfc  Queries 

WHY  NOT  "  STOCK  f" — 

To    the   Editor   of    the   Library   Journal: 

In  the  recently  published  annual  report 
of  the  Providence  Library,  for  the  year  1908, 
an  innovation  was  tentatively  introduced 
which  will  probably  be  made  permanent. 

This  is  the  employment  (common  in  the 
English  library  reports)  of  the  single  word, 
"stock,"  to  stand  for  "present  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library." 

When  it  is  considered  that  it  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  make  one  word  do  the  work  of 
half  a  dozen  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that 
we  have  been  so  slow  in  this  country  to 
adopt  this  word,  particularly  since  the  one 
word,  "circulation,"  has  for  many  years  stood 
in  a  similar  way  for  "number  of  volumes  is- 
sued during  the  year." 

WILLIAM  E.  FOSTER. 

PROVIDENCE.   PUBLIC    LIBRARY,   June,    10,    1909. 


tmmorg  anD  Blunders 

To  A  WOULD-BE  LIBRARIAN. — "Genius,"  says 
Carlyle,  "  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains.- 

This,  like  many  of  Carlyle's  bombastic 
assertions,  is  a  concession  of  veracity  to  a 
linguistic  pirouette.  Genius !  The  God-given 
breath  of  the  immortals!  The  divine  affla- 
tus which  marks  the  souls  of  the  few  for 
heights  aesthetic  while  their  mortal  feet  too 
unfitly  tread  the  sordid  ways  of  the  many ! 

But  apply  the  great  historian's  erudite 
definition  to  almost  any  good  work  in  the 
world,  short  of  genius,  and  it  pretty  nearly 
covers  the  whole  ground. 

Especially  can  this  be  said  of  library 
work,  of  which  a  tallying  of  cards  and  dates 
and  numbers,  is  a  constituent  principal;  and 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  books  as  to 
class  and  class  as  to  shelves  with  utmost 
precision  and  exactitude,  coupled  with  a 
vigilant  eye  for  a  volume  out  of  place  or  a 
number  at  variance  with  its  compeers,  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  harmonious  work- 
ing of  the  functional  whole. 

Hear  me,  then,  ye  aspirant  to  the  honor  of 
expanding  the  ranks  of  those  who  stand  and 
wait, —  on  the  public,  and  thereby  serve, 
and  begin  with  your  grandsires,  as  a  man 
must  to  become  a  gentleman. 

Secure  unto  yourself  the  goodly  heritage 
of  gentle  breed'ing,  a  manner  pleasant,  an 
air  refined  and  a  voice  tuneful  but  undeni- 
ably low.  Add  to  this  a  comely  face  and  the 
knack  of  dressing  well  .(if  this  knack  is 
supplemented  by  the  wherewithal  to  gratify  it, 
so  much  the  better),  and  you  are  fairly 
equipped  with  the  first  requirements.  As  to 
the  amount  of  study  and  general  reading 
which  will  be  necessary  to  store  your  mind 
suitably,  as  an  acholyte  in  the  temple  of 
learning,  there  is  no  limit  set  thereto,  simply 
read  and  learn  everything  and  have  every- 
thing you  do  read  and  learn  always  on  tap. 
So,  if  a  neglected  looking  child  thrusts  upon 
you  a  paper  on  which  is  scrawled  the  one 
word  "Augustus,"  you  will  know  exactly  on 
which  volume  of  the  copious  history  of  the 
mighty  Romans  to  lay  your  hand,  and  even 
be  able  to  mark  the  chapter  and  paragraph 
for  the  neglected  child,  so  that  her  mother 
can,  without  trouble  or  loss  of  time,  copy 
out  a  few  striking  phrases  to  spout  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  "Advanced  Woman's 
Foot-loose  Fraternity"  and  thereby  appear  as 
advanced  as  she  thinks  she  is. 

Or  if  there  c.omes  a  demand,  over  the 
'phone  that  a  concise  history  of  the  Hima- 
layas, or  a  dissertation  on  the  Origin  of 
Species  be  immediately  poured  into  a  long, 
furry  ear  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  this 
can  be  turned  out  as  readily  as  flax  from  a 
reel.. 

And  should  some  wag  try  to  perpetrate  on 
you  a  joke  by  asking  for  the  Book  of  Heze- 
kiah,  you  will  know  precisely  where  it  is  not. 
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And  so,  being  thus  qualified  to  successfully 
edit  the  New  York  World,  or  fill  the  Chair 
of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
should  your  soul  still  yearn  for  the  humble 
duties  of  library  assistant,  with  a  possible 
emolument  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  if 
you  have  sufficient  "pull"  with  the  Board,  and 
a  determination  that  not  even  an  earthquake 
could  shake,  you  might  take  your  chances 
with  the  rest.  AGNES  MC£NERY. 

A    LIBRARY     ALPHABET:     CLASS    POEM 
IN    library   school    things    are    done    by   a    rule 

Which  we  cannot  forget  if  we  try, 
And  all  that  pertaineth  to  us  and  our  work 

Is    always   arranged   thereby. 

For    strict    alphabetical    order's    the    rule    by    which 
we're  learning  to  live, 

So    perhaps    you    can    see    how    it    comes    readilee 
To  this   tale  that  arrangement  to   give. 
And    when    it    is    finished    'twill    be    most    complete, 

You    can    see    for    yourself    'twill    be    so, 
For  the  joys  and  the   strife   of  our  library  life 

From  A  unto  Z  you  will  know. 

A's  Annotation.':,   the  notes   we  get  out 
For  the  reader  to   tell   what  the   oook  is   about, 
And    help    him    decide    if    he    wants    it,    you    know. 
(He    usually   doesn't.      Alas'.     This    is    so.) 

B  is  for  Books,   our  greatest  delight, 

As    well    as   the    cause    of    our   woes   and   affright. 

Bibliography,   also  beginning  with   B, 

We    make    of    all    books    on    some    subject,    you    see 

(Alas,  what  a  number  there  seemeth  to  be) ! 

C's    Cataloging  —  those    dear    little    cards 

Which   you'll   see   in   the   catalog,    yards   upon   yards 

Of  beautiful  printing,  with  periods  just  so. 

If  we  get  one  in  wrong,  oh  dear!  but  there's  woe. 

D   is   for   Drexel,   the   school   we   adore, 
Which,  alas,  soon  we're  leaving,  returning  no  more. 
E  is   Drexel  exams,  which  we  know  well  about, 
For  we  take  them  to  get  in,  to  stay  in,  and  get  out. 

F  is  cheap  Fiction,  the  ignorant  joy 
E  is   Drexel  Exams,   which  we  know  well  about, 
The   librarian,    who   leads   them   by   many   a   wile 
From     the     dire     Mrs.     Southworth    to     Burke     and 

Carlyle. 

G  is  the   Greatness  we   hope  to   attain 
Adding  leaves  to  the  garland  of  fair  Drexel's  fame. 
H  are  our  Homes,   which   we  hope  soon  to  see, 
Though     'twill     mean    a    sad    parting,     dear    Drexel, 

from   thee. 

I  stands  for  the   Ink  which  our  labors   require, 
The  quantity  used  is,  to  say  the  least,  dire. 
J  are  the  Juvenile   books,  and  we   learn 
The    misguided    minds    of    young    hopefuls    to    turn 
From   the   joys    of    "Old    Sleuth"    and    "Dick   Dead- 
eye"     delights 
To    Stevenson,    Scott,    and    "Arabian    nights." 

K   stands   for  the  name  of  our   teacher  and  head, 
Who   initiates   us  into   mysteries   dread 
Of  our  great   and  high  calling,  the  shclflist,   D.    C., 
Book  numbers,  accessioning,  and  dreaded  E.  C. 

L  is  the  Library  —  long  may  she  live 

Amusement   and   pleasure   and   profit   to   give; 

M  is  the  Mending  we  do  to  the  books 

(It  can   hardly  be   said  that  it  adds  to  their  looks). 

N  is  for  Notes  that  we  took  every  day 

Of    everything   all    those    who    taught   us    would    say 

Till   our  pens  and  our  pencils  wore  out  by  the  way. 

O   is   for  Oil  of  the   Midnight   variety 

Which     we    burned    every    night,    and    refused    all 

society, 
While  we  crammed  Cutter's  Catalog  Rules  to  satiety. 

P    is    for    Public,    whose    hearts    we    must    fill 
With    a   passion    for    Ruskiti    and   John    Stuart    Mill 


When   they   beg   for  "Best   Sellers"    with   love,   gore 
and  thrill. 

Q   is   for  Quizzes  we  frequently  took  — 

We   were   scared   till  you'd   think  we'd   not  had   one 

small   look 
Even  at  the  outside  of  a  reference  book. 

R  is   for  Reference  books  that  we  learned 

All   the   tricks   and   the   manners   of,   till   our   brains 

turned: 

If  anyone  asks  us  for  memoirs  of  cats; 
Or   the   latest   descriptions   of   bargains  in   hats; 
Or  the   habits   of   pigs  or   psychologists,    or 
The  date  of  a  tattle   in   any   old   war; 
Or    the    nam?    of    Job's    turkey    or    Adam's    off    ox, 
Or    a    tailor's    address,    or    the    signs    of    smallpox; 
Or   the    why   of   the    whichness   of    Kant's    oversoul, 
We   can    hand   him   some   book   which    will    tell    him 

the    whole. 

For    anything    anyone    ever    has    sought 
We  know  how  to  locate  at  once  —  or  we  ought. 

S  is  for  Salaries,  which  were  the  theme 

Of    many    a    pensive    and    maidenly    dream  — 

And  for  stirring  addresses  at  various  times 

By    various    people    from    various    climes 

On  the  noble  rewards  which  library  work  brings  — 

(But  it  isn't  in  money  cr  any  such  things.) 

T  stands  for  Trips  which  we  took  all  around 
Wherever    a    library    was    to    be    found; 
They  walked  us   by  catalogs   many  and  vast 
And   their  patent   improvements   they   showed   as   we 

passed; 
They    lunched    us,    and    tea'd    us,    with    words    kind 

and  cheery 

Till   we    came    back   instructed    and    pleased,    but    so 
weary. 

U   stands   for   Uplift  we've  learned  to  bestow 
On  whoever  may  need  it  wherever   we  go. 
We're   to   purify   politics,   ventilate   slums, 
Wake  a  love  for  the  True  and  the   Noble  in  bums, 
And  town   sewing  circles   we're  taught  so   to  handle 
That  they'll  much  prefer  civics  to  tea-table  scandal. 
We're  going  to   do  it,   and  make  it  all  last 
By  means  of  the  Volumes  we  scatter  broadcast. 

V's  for   Variety,   which,  on  the  whole, 

Is   the   charm  of   our   duties.      We're  told   they   may 

roll 

From  writing   deep  essays   to   shovelling  coal. 
W's  for  Washington,  where  we  all  went. 
On   mental  improvement  and  sightseeing  bent, 
We   saw  ten   libraries   and   one  large   President. 

X  stands  Xams,  which  we  took  with  great  fre- 
quency 

Til!  cramming  and  quizzes  had  lost  all  their 
piquancy. 

We   had   them   until,   as   we    finished,    we   swore 

That    to    get    into    Heaven    we    wouldn't    take    more. 

(Under  E  we  have  mentioned  these  ordeals  before.) 

Y  stands  for  the   Year  which  at  Drexel  we've  stayed 
Acquiring  hard   facts  till  we   were  quite   dismayed 
To   discover   how   weary   our   intellects   weighed. 

Z   stands   for   Zeal   which   we're   trained   to   possess 

If  we  want  to  be  helpful  and  make  a  success 

And   guide   the    whole    Public   to   learn   and  progress 

Now   this   ends    the    rhymes    of    our    library    times  — 

We  are   sad,  after  all,  that  they're  done; 
There    was    plenty   of    work    which    we    couldn't    well 
shirk. 

But,   besides,   there  was  plenty  of  fun. 
Leisure  moments  were  few,  with  an  hour's  work  to 
do 

Every    minute    we    wanted    to    rest, 
But  we've  learned  such  a  lot  that  it  can't  be  forgot, 

Though  we  part  for  North,  South,  East  and  West. 

By    EMILY    S.    GLEZEN    and    MARGARET    WIDDEMERE, 
Drexel  Institute   Library   School,   Class  of   1909- 
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THE  White  Mountains  conference  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods  was  a  most  notable  one,  and  the 
choice  of  locality  and  headquarters  hotel  was 
pronounced  by  unanimous  vote  the  most  sat- 
isfactory ever  made.  The  Mount  Washington 
Hotel  is  as  perfectly  appointed  and  perfectly 
managed  as  a  hotel  can  be,  and  the  house 
was  opened  for  the  conference  rush  as 
smoothly  as  though  it  had  been  running  for 
months.  Its  full  capacity  for  five  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  was  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the  overflow  at  the  Mount 
Pleasant  House  was  also  well  cared  for. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  man- 
agement for  this  triumph.  In  point  of  num- 
bers the  conference  surpassed  that  at  Minne- 
tonka,  and  so  ranks  third  in  attendance.  Un- 
fortunately the  railroad  arrangements  on  the 
part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  were 
not  as  satisfactory,  and  it  is  even  rumored 
in  New  England  that  the  management  is  poor 
of  malice  aforethought,  with  the  purpose  of 
reconciling  the  public  to  the  merger  with  the 
"Consolidated"  monopoly.  The  only  discour- 
tesy reported  during  the  entire  conference 
was  from  an  over-worked  representative  of 
the  railroad,  whose  authorities  quite  failed  to 
appreciate  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
business  thrown  into  their  hands  by  the  A. 
L.  A.  meeting. 


THE  introduction  of  a  "free  day"  for 
the  Mount  Washington  journey  or  other 
outings  was  appreciated  by  the  hard-worked 
librarians  as  much  as  the  betravelled  Cook's 
tourist  enjoys  his  occasional  "half  holiday." 
One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  con- 
ference was,  as  usual,  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  the  gathering  taken  by  Walter  B. 
Merryman,  photographer,  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
and  as  we  are  notified  by  the  post-office  de- 
partment, in  accordance  with  official  red  tape, 
that  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  would  be  reduced 
from  "second  class"  to  third  class  as  rnailable 
matter,  unless  the  illustration  should  be  di- 
rectly related  with  the  text,  by  a  descriptive 
reference  within  the  number,  we  add  that  the 


company  thus  photographed  was  absolutely 
first  class,  unrivalled  for  character,  dignity 
and  beauty  by  the  attendance  at  any  previous 
conference !  Unfortunately  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  again  deprived  throughout  the  meet 
ing,  or  at  some  sessions,  of  the  presence  of 
several  college  librarians,  because  of  the  com- 
mencement season,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
heat  which  kept  others  back,  is  again  good 
reason  for  a  change  of  time.  No  decision 
was  reached  as  to  place  and  date  of  the  next 
conference,  as  the  Executive  board  will  de- 
cide that  with  reference  to  the  international 
conference  next  July  at  Brussels,  in  which  it 
was  voted  to  participate  with  as  large  a  dele- 
gation as  can  be  arranged  for. 


THE  final  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
and  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library  as  headquarters  of  the  American 
Library  Association  give  further  proof  of 
the  constructive  value  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
conference.  The  settlement  of  headquarters 
is  due  to  the  generous  offer  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library,  and  all  will  hope  for  an  aus- 
picious opening  of  the  new  A.  L.  A.  offices 
as  the  star  of  library  empire  takes  its  west- 
ward way  to  "the  edge  of  the  East;"  and  it 
is  a  happy  coincidence  that  this  change  comes 
simultaneously  with  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  election  of  a  strong  Execu- 
tive board  with  full  and  undisputed  authority. 
The  work  of  the  Association  will  be  knit  to- 
gether by  the  appointment  of  chairmen  of 
the  finance  committee  and  Publication  board 
from  the  executive  body,  which  will  select 
and  appoint  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer  in 
common  for  the  Association  and  its  publish- 
ing department.  Mr.  Wyer's  long  and  great 
services  as  secretary  of  the  A.  L.  A.  have 
been  happily  recognized  by  his  election  as 
vice-president,  which  makes  him  a  member  of 
the  Executive  board,  and  enables  him  to  co- 
operate usefully  with  his  successor  in  shap- 
ing the  new  organization  of  the  work.  We 
trust  that  not  only  will  the  Chicago  head- 
quarters become  in  fullest  effectiveness  the 
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central  ganglion  of  library  organization,  but 
that  it  may  also  become  a  place  of  visitation 
and  meeting  which  will  bring  together  in 
personal  relationship  librarians  from  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

CO-ORDINATION  was  the  key-note  of  the  con- 
ference, in  the  President's  address  and  in  pa- 
pers at  the  first  general  session  and  at  a  ses- 
sion of  the  College  and  reference  section.    A 
committee  was  provided  for,  to  report  on  this 
important  subject,  and  a  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  study  methods  of  co-ordination 
for  college  libraries  as  a  further  development 
of   a  previous   committee   appointed   by   the 
New  England  college  librarians.     Co-ordina- 
tion naturally  covers  three  topics  —  the  selec- 
tive distribution  of  books  in  distinctive  libra- 
ries, a  provision  of  information  through  card 
catalogs  and  otherwise,  and  means  for  finding 
exceptional  or  needed  books  with  clearing- 
house  and   inter-library   loan   arrangements. 
The  national  library  should  be  the  omnium 
gatherum  for  all  books  printed  in  or  relating 
to  the  country,  as  well  as  a  vast  collection  of 
all  kinds  of  books;  regional  libraries  or  sys- 
tems, co-ordinated  amongst  themselves  as  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New 
Orleans,    San    Francisco   and   other   centers, 
state  libraries  for  the  respective  states,  and 
special  libraries,  such  as  those  of  universities 
and  art  museums,  should  be  repositories  from 
which  smaller  libraries  can  draw ;  while  these 
latter,  as  town  or  rural  libraries,  should  con- 
fine themselves  to  good   general  collections, 
with  special  collections  only  of  books  written 
by,  in   or  of  its  own  place  and  people,  or 
particularly  useful  for  its  own  constituency. 
Secondly,  the  card  catalog  of  books  in  the 
library  possibly  housed  in  large  libraries  in  a 
catalog  stack  room,  and  perhaps  with  a  selec- 
tive public  catalog  as  suggested  by  Mr.  An- 
drews, should  naturally  be  supplemented,  es- 
pecially in  the  national  library,  and  regional 
libraries,  and   in   the  several   libraries   of  a 
co-ordinated  local  system  and  by  a  repertory 
indicating  books  to  be  found  in  other  libra- 
ries, including  what  may  be  called  a  thesaurus 
of  rare  books,  showing  exactly  where  a  copy 
is  to  be  found,  inclusive  of  the  private  libra- 
ries of  the  country.    Thirdly,  there  should  be 
means  of  inquiring  for  unrecorded  books  and 
a  further  development  of  inter-library  loans. 
Much  light  was   thrown  on   many  of  these 


topics  in  the  papers  and  discussions,  and  the 
proposed  committee  should  have  plenty  to  do 
in  covering  this  broad  field.  With  regard  to 
the  problem  of  regional  libraries,  it  might  be 
that  should  one  or  perhaps  two  such  libraries 
be  started,  one  in  the  United  States  and  one 
in  Canada,  the  experiment  would  best  work 
out  its  practical  value.  And  then  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Hodges,  given  in  his  paper  on 
Reservoir  libraries  as  the  centre  of  systems, 
that  every  contributing  library  no  matter  how 
small  could  be  made  a  distributing  agency  for 
a  reservoir  library,  might  by  operation,  test 
its  practicability. 

IT  may  be  added  that  an  important  factor 
in  library  co-ordination  must  be,  in  each  state, 
the  state  library  commission,  and  its  field  rep- 
resentatives.    What.   Mr.   Tillinghast  accom- 
plished    in     Massachusetts,     almost     single- 
handed  and  with  such  extraordinary  economy, 
has  not  been  possible  in  other  states  without 
larger  and  more  costly  organization ;  and  at 
a  recent  Massachusetts  meeting  a  strong  plea 
was  made  by  Mr.  Wellman  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
for  a  new  order  of  things  in  Massachusetts 
itself.    Amateur  work  is  often  helpful,  but  it 
cannot  always  be  adequate,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  library  visitation,  inspiration  and  di- 
rection must,  as  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Fletcher's 
letter,  more  nearly  approach  the  organization 
of  our  great  school  systems.    Mr.  Tillinghast 
was  able  to  leave  behind  him  the  accomplished 
fact  of  library  facilities  in  or  for  every  tov.-n- 
ship  in  his  commonwealth ;  it  will  not  be  long 
bf.fore  every  state  will  have  its  library  com- 
mission aiming  at  the  same  ideal.     But  new 
ways  must  be  found  for  the  new  work.     At 
the  meeting  of  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions, at  Bretton  Woods,  there  was  taken  a 
new  step  in  the  development  of  commission 
work,  which,  in  a  sense,  might  also  be  consid- 
ered  a    step    towards   its   co-ordination.     A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  League  to 
investigate   the   matter   of  extending  library 
facilities  to   institutions   for  the  insane   and 
to  prisons,  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  import- 
ance of  this  work,  and  if  advisable  to  draft 
a   bill   making  an   appropriation   to   provide 
libraries  for  these  institutions.    In  connection 
with  other  problems  Mr.  Hadley  emphasized 
the  tendency  toward  fossilization  of  commis- 
sion work  by  too  much,  or  hide-bound,  legis- 
lation. 
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CO-ORDINATION,  OR  METHOD  IN  CO-OPERATION :  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRES- 
IDENT, AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  BRETTON  WOODS 
CONFERENCE,  1909* 

BY  CHARLES  H.  GOULD,  Librarian  McGill  University  Library,  Montreal 


IN  inviting  your  attention  to  the  subject  of 
co-ordination,  I  bring  before  you  what  may 
accurately  be  termed  a  present-day  problem. 
It  is  not  absolutely  new,  but  it  is  at  least  re- 
cent. Each  generation  has  tasks  peculiarly 
its  own  to  surmount;  and  co-ordination  is 
one  of  ours.  Moreover,  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  use  it  to-night,  viz.,  systematic  co-opera- 
tion, it  is  sufficiently  large  to  include  within 
itself  many  special  questions  which  are  being 
actively  canvassed,  and  are  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  prominent. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  popular 
libraries  (I  should  rather  say  the  earlier 
chapters,  having  regard  to  the  vast  amount 
of  creative  work  they  embody)  closed  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  nineteenth  century. 
This  coincidence  is  worth  noting,  because 
most  of  the  questions  which  had  taxed  the 
powers  of  the  founders  of  this  Association 
had  been  finally  settled  by  that  date.  Some 
were  disposed  of  even  earlier,  and  a  few  have 
lingered  longer.  But,  after  all,  the  day  for 
discussing  library  technique  or  method  is  al- 
most gone.  If  this  matter  be  not  closed,  it 
has  at  any  rate,  in  parliamentary  phrase, 
"reached  the  committee  stage,"  and  the  same 
thing  is  equally  true  of  other  questions  of 
internal  management,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  bear  on  the  library's  relation  to  the 
public. 

Now,  these  problems  were,  if  one  may  so 
say,  formative,  i.e.,  they  were  connected  with 

*The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  address  delivered  by  President 
Eliot  before  *he  Magnolia  Conference  in  1902. 
Since  .that  date  he  has  given  what  thought  he  could 
spare  to  the  subject  of  co-ordination,  and  to  such 
literature  bearing  on  it  as  he  has  found.  Probably 
owing  to  its  title,  "President  Eliot  and  discrimina- 
tion in  books,"  Mr.  W.  E.  Foster's  illuminating  arti- 
cle published  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  vol.  27,  p.  260, 
escaped  him  until  the  present  address  was  all  but 
finished.  He  would  call  particular  attention  to 
this  fact  because  of  certain  coincidences  in  thought 
between  Mr.  Foster's  paper  and  the  short  article  on 
Regional  libraries  published  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
June,  1908,  which  latter  is  practiri'ly  an  outline  of 
a  portion  of  the  present  address. 


libraries  in  the  making;  they  were  individual- 
istic like  the  era  to  which  they  belong.  For 
they  arose  in  the  early  years  of  the  library 
movement  while  the  evolution  of  the  indi- 
vidual library  was  taking  place.  This  involved 
perfecting  all  those  processes  (many  of  them 
technical,  though  none  the  less  weighty  on 
that  account,  since  every  art  or  profession  is 
based  on  technique),  which  had  to  do  with 
the  single  book  as  the  first  term  in  a  series 
that  culminated  in  the  working  library  —  the 
final  one.  That  was  co-ordination  —  of  the 
forces  within  the  library. 

But  the  formative  period  is  over.  Organ- 
ized libraries  are  to  be  found  at  every  turn. 
And  the  problems  which  now  confront  us  are 
different  from  the  earlier  ones.  They  no 
longer  have  to  do  with  libraries  as  -final 
terms  in  a  series,  but  as  first  terms  in  a  new 
series  of  larger  proportions.  The  twentieth 
century  has  the  task  of  evoking  method  and 
order  among,  rather  than  within  libraries.  It 
must  discover  a  classification  not  for  the  vol- 
umes on  the  shelves  (which  has  already  been 
done),  but  for  the  libraries  themselves,  grad- 
ing them  as  it  were,  and  welding  them  into  a 
complete  system.  Not  a  "library  system"  such 
as  is  already  exemplified  in  the  great  cities, 
though  this,  to  some  extent,  embodies  the  idea 
in  little;  but  a  single  comprehensive  organ- 
ization in  which  each  member  shall  have  its 
own  definite  part  to  play,  yet  will  also  stand 
in  distinct  and  mutually  helpful  relations  to 
all  the  other  members,  acknowledging,  each 
one,  that  it  owes  a  duty  to  the  whole  body, 
although  preserving  complete  freedom  as  to 
its  own  individual  management  and  interests. 
Such  an  organization,  such  a  system  of  libra- 
ries is  the  final  term  in  the  new  series.  In  it 
the  libraries  of  the  country  would  stand  not 
as  independent  units,  but  as  wter-dependent 
partners.  And  its  ultimate  attainment  should, 
I  believe,  be  the  aim  par  excellence  of  this 
generation  of  librarians. 

Do  "you  exclaim,  "This  is  a  hard  saying: 
who  can  hear  it?  Proof !"  I  point  you  to  the 
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fact  that  combination  and  organization  are 
among  the  strongest  tendencies,  the  very 
watchwords  of  the  age.  How  should  libra- 
rians, then,  keep  aloof  from  them?  I  point 
you  also  to  the  trend  of  library  opinion  as 
evinced  in  recent  professional  literature.  And 
I  hope  later  on  to  be  able  at  least  to  suggest 
that  a  system  such  as  has  been  mentioned 
would  not  only  be  most  desirable  in  itself,  as 
tending  to  greater  efficiency  and  to  economy 
of  effort,  but  that  the  mere  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence would  dispose  of  most  of  the  questions 
that  are  now  pressing  on  us  for  solution. 

This  is  true,  for  instance,  of  book  selection, 
disposal  of  duplicates,  storage,  clearing 
houses  —  which  together  form  what  might  be 
called  "the  overcrowding  or  congestive  group." 
With  other  groups  less  prominent  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  no  less  vital,  it  falls  into  place 
among  those  problems  which  may  be  broadly 
characterized  as  involving  the  treatment  of 
masses  of  books  rather  than  single  volumes. 
In  conjunction  with  these  and,  I  think,  not 
otherwise,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved,  as 
one  phase  of  the  broad  subject  of  co-ordina- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  my  remarks  are  intended,  in 
part,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  prologue  to  the 
next  general  session,  I  can  venture  to  omit  or 
pass  lightly  by  certain  aspects  of  my  theme, 
confining  myself  to  a  somewhat  general  con- 
sideration of  it  and  leaving  illustrations  to 
follow.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  proper,  I 
suppose,  to  grow  reminiscent  here,  over  what 
has  thus  far  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
co-ordination.  Even  this  review,  however,  I 
shall  spare  you ;  albeit  if  I  did  not,  your  suf- 
ferings on  account  of  it  would  be  short.  For, 
though  a  good  deal  has  lately  been  written  on 
the  subject,  it  would  not  take  many  minutes 
to  tell  what  has  actually  been  done. 

Co-operation,  of  course,  there  has  long  been 
in  a  multitude  of  directions,  and  in  —  even 
between  —  many  different  countries.  Of  that 
I  am  not  now  speaking;  and  I  therefore  pass 
by  the  bibliographies,  the  indexing  and  cata- 
loging, in  which,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, co-operation  has  made  its  most  pro- 
nounced advance.  Co-operative  indexing  and 
cataloging,  indeed,  must  rank  among  the  great 
achievements  of  their  own  or  of  any  time. 

And  co-operation  has  still  more  to  its 
credit.  For  example,  that  you  and  I  should 


be  supplied  with  descriptive  lists  of  certain 
books  and  with  the  information  that  they  may 
be  consulted  in,  possibly  borrowed  from,  cer- 
tain libraries,  is  really  a  triumph  of  co-opera- 
tion, our  acceptance  of  it  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  merely  going  to  show  our  familiar- 
ity with  conveniences  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  unheard  of.  But  to  put  these  books  in 
my  hand,  and  in  considerable  numbers;  not 
merely  a  volume  now  and  then,  demands,  not 
greater  skill  or  learning  than  the  former  ser- 
vice, but  a  larger  measure  of  correlated  ef- 
fort spread  over  a  wider  field  —  and  of  such, 
the  instances  now  on  record  serve  chiefly  to 
pave  the  way  for  future  experiments. 

I  say  this  knowing  full  well  that  the  very 
principle  which  underlies  state  libraries,  and 
perhaps  state  commissions,  too,  is  co-ordina- 
tive;  nor  do  I  forget  the  co-operation  that 
has  long  existed  between  the  Chicago  libraries, 
the  still  more  comprehensive  plan  inaugurated 
in  Providence  and  described  in  1897  by  Mr. 
Foster,  Mr.  Rowell's  account  in  1898  of  what 
had  been  done  in  California,  European  ex- 
periments in  Belgium,  Germany  and  England, 
nor  finally  the  nascent  county  library  move- 
ments which  are  already  full  of  promise  for 
this  country.  Still,  I  repeat,  these  efforts,  val- 
uable for  what  they  have  accomplished,  are, 
above  all,  valuable  as  showing  what  may  be 
done.  Because,  as  one  studies  them,  one  finds 
that  without  exception  they  converge  upon  the 
comprehensive  organization  referred  to  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

As  you  observe,  I  have,  thus  far,  been 
speaking  of  co-ordination  in  the  most  general 
terms.  Let  us  now  look  at  it  in  one  particular 
aspect,  as  it  relates  to  the  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  books.  This  is,  perhaps  the  ultimate 
and  crowning  purpose  of  co-ordination.  In- 
deed it  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  all  li- 
brary effort  that  we  can  well  afford  for  the 
time  to  overlook  other  sides  of  the  subject. 
Then,  too,  the  obstacles  to  putting  it  into  exe- 
cution are  serious  enough  to  merit  separate 
consideration.  The  question  of  supply  will 
naturally  include  provision  for  reaching  all 
the  libraries  of  the  country;  while  distribu- 
tion if  it  be  effective,  will,  among  other 
things,  bring  relief  to  congested  libraries. 

Apart  from  purchase  and  gift,  one  library 
can  obtain  a  supply  of  books  only  by  bor- 
rowing from  another.  But,  though  inter- 
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library  loans  have  been  going  on  for  years, 
and  have  now  grown  very  usual,  they  are  still 
effected  chiefly  between  the  greater  libraries ; 
while  the  books  lent  are  restricted,  in  the 
main,  to  those  needed  for  serious  study  or 
research.  Indeed,  I  think  I  am  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  regulations  of  most  libraries 
favor  no  other  class  of  inter-library  loans 
strictly  so  called.  Lighter  works  are  on  an 
avowedly  different  footing  and  are  circulated 
mainly  through  travelling  libraries  or  similar 
agencies,  when  the  great  libraries  circulate 
them  at  all.  But  I  need  not  labor  to  prove 
what  you  will  grant,  that  as  things  stand  to- 
day, no  library  is,  in  a  position  to  lend  to 
other  libraries  considerable  numbers  of  books 
either  popular  or  semi-popular  in  character. 
Not  one  is  equipped  for  such  work. 

Yet  the  public  library  is  a  democratic  insti- 
tution; and  democracies  are  not,  I  believe, 
usually  supposed  to  consist  wholly  of  persons 
addicted  to  serious  study.  So  that  apparently, 
in  any  system  which  may  be  devised,  there 
must  be  provision  for  widening  the  scope  of 
inter-library  loans,  until  they  include  other 
than  scholarly  works.  We  all  of  us  have  a 
great  respect  for  the  scholar,  but  his  are  not 
the  only  interests  to  consider. 

Moreover,  simply  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
readers,  will  not  suffice.  What  of  the  small 
libraries,  which  form  the  great  majority  of 
libraries  of  the  land,  and  are  doing  collec- 
tively a  vast  and  steadily  broadening  work? 
I  pass  by  the  immense  amount  of  duplication 
of  books  and  of  effort  to  which,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  these  libraries  are  condemned. 
Much  of  this  is  indispensable,  and,  of  course, 
always  will  be,  though  far  too  much  is  waste- 
ful, and  ought  to  be  made  unnecessary.  That 
which  concerns  us  at  present,  however,  is  the 
isolation  of  the  smaller  libraries,  notwithstand- 
ing their  proximity  to  each  other  and,  some- 
times, to  leading  institutions.  Despite  their 
slender  stock  of  books  they  must  rely  mainly 
on  themselves.  They  borrow  rarely,  and 
their  facilities  for  doing  so,  always  inferior, 
often  seem  to  be  practically  nil.  It  may  be 
urged  that  a  rural  library  does  not  need  very 
many  books.  True,  other  things  being  equal, 
a  small  community  will  need  fewer  books 
than  a  large  community.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fewer  books  a  library  controls,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  its  needing  others  which  it 
does  not  possess.  Clearly,  then,  any  "system 


of  libraries"  must  reach  out  to,  and  include 
the  small  libraries  of  the  country;  nothing 
could  justly  be  called  a  system  that  failed  to 
take  account  of  these. 

But  how  are  they  to  be  included?  They 
will  not  be  greatly  advantaged  by  borrowing 
from  each  other.  They  must  apply  to  libra- 
ries larger  than  themselves.  The  great  libra- 
ries, as  has  been  said,  are  not  equipped  to 
furnish  the  requisite  literature;  besides,  they 
have  their  own  readers  whose  claims  must,  of 
course,  be  first  considered.  Here,  however, 
the  medium-sized  library  will  probably  be 
found  a  powerful  coadjutor.  Among  this 
large  class  there  must  be  thousands  of  books 
not  in  frequent  use,  which,  with  suitable  ar- 
rangements, could  be  made  available  for  inter- 
library  loans. 

Yet  here  again  we  find  isolation.  Although 
we  have  discovered  a  potential  source  of  sup- 
ply, means  of  access  are  in  great  measure 
wanting.  The  medium-size  1  library  is  not,  as 
yet,  much  more  fully  prepared  for  lending 
than  are  the  lesser  ones.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  in  almost  equal  need  of  enlarged  borrow- 
ing powers. 

So  much  then  for  supply.  The  outlook  is 
not  too  pleasing,  is  it?  Let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  to  distribution. 

Seven  years  ago,  at  Magnolia,  this  Associa- 
tion had  the  honor  of  listening  to  a  notable 
paper  by  the  head  of  a  great  university.  The 
thesis,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  character- 
izing it  thus  briefly,  was  the  necessity  for 
separation  between  "live"  and  "dead"  Dooks, 
and  of  providing  a  place  of  sepulture  or  stor- 
age for  the  so-called  "dead."  If  this  paper 
did  no  more,  and  it  did  more,  it  placed  defi- 
nitely before  librarians  the  ultimate  neces- 
sity, which  has  not  since  been  questioned,  of 
storage  repositories. 

Long  before  President  Eliot's  paper  was 
written  there  had  been  repeated  suggestions 
as  to  a  clearing-house  for  exchange  of  dupli- 
cates. But  these  two  problems  have  usually 
been  kept  distinct,  and  treated  as  though  no 
connection  existed  between  them.  In  the 
meantime,  while,  for  various  reasons,  the  pop- 
ular demand  for  books  has  greatly  increased, 
libraries  have  been  steadily  swelling  in  bulk, 
and  the  questions  connected  with  overcrowd- 
ing and  congestion  have  become  more  acute 
than  ever. 

Yet,  I  must  confess  it,  the  idea  of  a  tomb 
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for  useless  books  is  repugnant  to  me.  Apart 
from  considerations  of  economy,  which  would 
seem  to  demand  that  its  functions  be  com- 
bined with  at  least  those  of  a  clearing-house, 
its  very  suggestions  are  unpleasant  if  not  un- 
savory. No  one,  of  course,  calls  such  a  thing 
a  library.  I  would  name  it  rather  the  Dead 
Sea;  for  it  would  be  ever  receiving,  never 
giving.  Even  if  what  was  consigned  to  it 
were  not  already  dead  (and,  I  am  afraid, 
cases  of  premature  burial  would  be  rather 
frequent)  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
Nothing  could  long  survive  amid  such  sur- 
roundings. But  vary  the  figure.  Call  the 
tomb  a  reservoir,  and  instantly  all  the  con- 
ditions change.  The  reservoir  receives  only 
in  order  that  it  may  give  forth.  It  is  the  an- 
tithesis of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  one  is  a  recept- 
acle, the  other  a  dispensary.  In  the  latter 
there  is  current.  Granted  that  here  and  there 
the  motion  be  sluggish,  possibly  impercepti- 
ble, still  the  contents,  as  a  whole,  remain 
sound  and  useful. 

Now,  we  can  all  think  of  more  than  one 
approximation  to  such  a  reservoir  among  the 
libraries  of  this  country.  We  think  of  them 
with  admiration  and  gratitude  for  their  en- 
lightened and  liberal  work.  But  the  field  is 
vast:  the  libraries  we  have  just  referred  to 
are  few,  and  have  responsibilities,  as  we  have 
already  twice  observed,  over  and  above  any 
they  may  have  assumed  in  behalf  of  other  li- 
braries ;  whereas  it  is  precisely  with  the  needs 
of  libraries  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

Might  it  not  then  be  feasible  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  book  reservoirs  to  which 
all  the  libraries  of  a  particular  district  or 
locality  could  turn  in  time  of  need?  These 
reservoirs,  existing  for  the  express  purpose 
of  serving  other  libraries,  might  have  great 
latitude  in  the  matter  of  lending,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  might  combine  the  function 
of  a  storage  warehouse  and  clearing-house 
with  other  services  as  yet  hardly  spoken  of. 

Let  us  proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  is 
feasible,  and  suppose  that  the  entire  continent 
has  been  laid  off  into  a  few  such  districts  or 
regions,  and  that  in  each  region  there  has 
been  established  a  great  reservoir  —  let  us 
call  it  a  regional  library  —  placed  at  a  central 
point  which  has  been  selected  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  region,  its  lines  of  communica- 
tion, distribution  and  character  of  its  popula- 


tion, the  size  and  location  of  its  other  libra- 
ries, with  the  kind  and  number  of  books  these 
already  possess.  The  regional  library  may 
have  been  developed  from  an  existing  library 
(of  course  with  the  latter's  consent  and  co- 
operation), or  even  from  a  group  of  libraries, 
or  it  may  have  been  established  de  novo, 
examination  having  shown  the  necessity  for  it. 

The  first  act  of  the  regional  libraries  would 
naturally  be  to  get  into  the  closest  relations 
with  all  other  libraries  of  the  region.  They 
would  acquaint  these  latter  as  fully  as  pos- 
sible with  the  nature  of  the  regional  collec- 
tions, invite  the  freest  application  for  books 
or  for  suggestive  lists,  and  would  ask  to  be 
supplied  with  a  description  of  the  collections 
of  their  neighbors,  including  mention  of  any 
especially  valuable  works  or  unusual  books, 
journals  or  periodicals  each  might  possess,  as 
well  as  the  kind  of  books  chiefly  in  demand 
by  their  readers.  All  this  information  would 
be  filed. 

If  these  two  things  were  done,  even  rough- 
ly, throughout  the  various  regions,  there 
would  result  at  comparatively  slight  exertion 
a  sort  of  inventory  of  the  library  resources 
and  reading  tastes  of  the  country,  apart 
from  the  great  centers.  This  is  something 
that  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  by  other 
means. 

Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  their 
more  immediate  neighbors,  the  next  step 
would  be  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Na- 
tional Library  and  other  great  libraries 
throughout  the  country  — very  particularly 
the  other  regional  libraries  —  to  learn  at  least 
the  strong  points  of  the  collections  of  each, 
and  arrange  for  reciprocal  exchange.  It 
would  be  neither  practicable  nor  necessary 
for  each  of  these  libraries  to  keep  the  cata- 
logs of  all  the  others.  Lists  of  accessions, 
finding  lists  and  a  quarterly  bulletin  issued  by 
each  library,  containing  its  classification  and 
the  number  of  volumes  under  each  heading, 
would  exhibit  individual  resources  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  and  afford  a  ready  means 
of  judging  which  of  several  libraries  was 
richest  in  a  given  subject,  thus  indicating  the 
one  to  which  application  should  be  made  for 
particular  books.  Knowing  each  others' 
strong  and  weak  points,  knowing,  too,  their 
own  regions,  and  having  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  collections  of  the  other  great 
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libraries,  they  would  practically  have  the  lit- 
erary resources  of  the  whole  country  at  their 
disposal.  The  librarians  of  a  region  would 
soon  get  into  the  way  of  applying  to  their 
own  regional  library  for  information  or  for 
whatever  books  they  might  want.  The  books 
would  either  be  supplied  from  stock,  or  bor- 
rowed at  the  nearest  point  and  forwarded. 
Affiliated  libraries  would  insensibly  be  drawn 
together,  and  towards  the  central  library,  and 
could  not  fail  to  merge  into  a  system,  al- 
though this  "merger"  would  be  purely  the 
result  of  voluntary  association.  The  smaller 
libraries  would  know  that  they  had  behind 
them  the  entire  resources  of  the  region  — 
and  many  a  one  which  now  feels  itself  iso- 
lated, would  be  not  merely  strengthened  but 
inspired  by  this  thought. 

But  in  addition  to  acting  as  reservoir  to  a 
district,  regional  libraries  would  establish 
branches  or  stations  at  points  unprovided 
with  libraries  —  just  as  the  great  city  libra- 
ries now  do  within  a  much  smaller  radius. 
To  branches,  stations  and  independent  libra- 
ries in  its  region  the  central  library  would 
send  not  alone  requested  books,  but,  at  stated 
intervals,  assortments  of  books  of  various 
kinds,  and  would,  of  course,  call  into  requisi- 
tion all  the  most  approved  means  of  distribu- 
tion, from  travelling  libraries  to  book  wagons. 

I  say  nothing  of  possibilities  as  to  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Library  of  Congress  in  issuing 
cards  printed  in  accordance  with  the  abridged 
rules ;  nor  of  the  advantages  which  might 
accrue  from  co-operation  in  purchase  among 
a  group  of  libraries  of  such  calibre  as  we  are 
considering. 

Though  each  Reservoir  Library  would  nec- 
essarily aim  at  a  large  and  comprehensive 
collection,  each  would  specialize  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  in  certain  directions  — 
each  alone  would  collect  and  preserve  the  lit- 
erature —  including  newspapers,  periodicals, 
pamphlets  —  native  to  or  bearing  specially  on 
its  own  region,  and  if  it  did  not  itself  collect 
everything  in  these  lines,  would  know  how 
and  by  whom  the  work  was  being  done. 

They  would  constitute  the  natural  storage 
libraries  of  their  district,  receiving  and  mak- 
ing accessible  the  overflow,  whatever  its  na- 
ture, of  their  affiliated  libraries;  retaining  it 
or  sorting  and  passing  it  on,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  those  particular  points  at  which 
it  would  be  most  useful.  Thus  in  addition  to 


being  storage  libraries  they  would  almost  in- 
evitably become  clearing-houses.  Indeed,  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether,  if  the  work  of  a 
clearing-house  could  be  thoroughly  and  ef- 
fectively done,  it  would  not,  to  a  great  extent^ 
remove  the  need  of  storage  libraries.  Many 
books,  of  course,  come  into  the  world  desti- 
tute of  the  faintest  spark  of  life.  For  these 
there  is  no  future  but  storage;  yet  of  those 
that  have  actually  lived,  how  few  die  and  be- 
come permanently  useless  !  The  cases  of  sup- 
posed death  usually  turn  out  to  have  been  in- 
stances of  suspended  animation.  And  who 
shall  say  that  a  book  which  appears  to  be  life- 
less, or  at  best  languishing  in  its  present  home, 
is  not  merely  pining  for  change  of  air  and 
companions,  and  would  not  respond  to  a 
change  as  quickly  as  any  other  invalid?  It 
is  a  question  merely  of  finding  the  right  en- 
vironment. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  regional  libraries 
would  also  become  the  reference  libraries  of 
their  district,  and  not  alone  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  on  the  spot.  For  they  would  be 
equipped  with  correspondence  research  de- 
partments, and  bibliographic  bureaux  from 
which  would  issue,  at  reasonable  tariff  rates, 
certified  copies  of  articles,  answers  to  re- 
quests for  specific  information,  or  even  for 
more  extended  bits  of  research.  Indeed,  if 
any  libraries  are  ever  to  undertake  what  in 
Belgium  they  call  Documentation,  regional 
libraries  are  the  very  ones  to  do  it. 

One  sees,  or  thinks  one  can  see,  a  long  vista 
of  growth  in  the  directions  that  have  been 
indicated.  One  sees,  for  instance,  a  chain  of 
regional  libraries  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  because  the  scope  of  such 
institutions  ought  to  be  avowedly  continental 
if  not  international,  and  because  in  certain 
respects  —  in  her  relatively  few  libraries,  her 
great  distances  and  small  population  —  Can- 
ada seems  to  be  ideally  placed  for  making  an 
initial  experiment  of  this  nature.  And,  the 
trial  once  made,  perhaps  the  customs  might 
be  persuaded  to  show  greater  leniency  to- 
wards inter-library  loans.  Reciprocity  in  ex- 
change of  books  and  information  could  do  no 
harm  to  the  most  avowed  protectionist;  nay, 
it  would  tend  to  dissipate  the  ignorance  of 
each  other,  which  when  it  exists  between  na- 
tions is  one  of  the  chief  impediments  to  good 
and  friendly  relations. 

"But,"  you  object,  "these  libraries  are  to  be 
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very  few,  and  each  must  supply  a  great  terri- 
tory. They  can  never  do  it."  Remember,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  regions,  though  large, 
are  less  populous  than  city  regions.  More- 
over, these  libraries  merely  supplement,  they 
do  not  completely  supply.  Their  work  would 
be  not  to  displace  what  already  exists,  but  to 
correlate  it  and  increase  its  effectiveness.  It 
is  not  the  magnitude  of  their  operations,  but 
the  cost  of  their  upkeep  that  presents  real 
difficulty.  And  as  to  this,  have  you  ever  ob- 
served that  once  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a 
certain  line  of  action  is  shown,  means  to  carry 
it  on  are  generally  forthcoming?  In  this  par- 
ticular case  an  annual  contribution  *  (in  pro- 
portion to  its  ability)  by  each  affiliated  li- 
brary and  by  localities  served  by  branches 
and  stations  might  be  hoped  for;  but,  apart 
from  this,  regional  libraries  would  be  obliged 
to  rely  upon  endowment. 

An  income  of  not  less  than  $150,000  would 
probably  be  requisite  to  establish  one  library. 
Does  this  seem  a  hopelessly  large  sum?  A 
single  great  gift  like  that  which  was  made, 
two  or  three  years  since,  for  purposes  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  would  suffice  to  put  the 
whole  system  in  operation.  And  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  over-estimate  the  power 
for  good  of  such  a  system. 

Just  one  word  more.  The  very  nature  of 
the  institutions  we  have  been  discussing  pos- 
tulates a  body  of  trustees  cr  commissioners 
for  their  control.  The  composition  of  such  a 
body  would  naturally  be  affected  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  endowment  on  which  the  libraries 


depended.  But,  whatever  its  composition,  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  its  formation  would 
mark  a  further  step  in  co-ordination,  and 
that  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  would  be  sought  and 
secured.  Just  how  this  would  be  brought 
about  is  not  now  material.  A  standing  com- 
mittee of  this  Association,  working  with  the 
governing  body  of  the  regional  libraries, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  study  all  phases  of 
the  "geographical  distribution"  of  libraries  on 
this  continent,  and  could  therefore  advise  li- 
brary boards  which  intended  building,  whether 
to  establish  a  library  of  their  own,  or  to  apply 
for  a  regional  branch  or  delivery  station; 
could  aid  in  determining  what  class  of  library 
would  best  fit  into  the  locality,  might,  indeed, 
even  counsel  against  any  library  or  station 
at  all  in  that  particular  spot. 

Ought  I  to  apologize  to  you  for  weaving, 
as  I  have,  a  sort  of  phantasy,  in  lieu  of  at- 
tempting a  direct  answer  to  the  definite 
queries  that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks  ? 

Even  a  dream,  you  will  admit,  need  not  be 
unpractical.  You  remember  that  what  I  have 
said  is  to  be  taken  as  a  general  introduction 
to  papers  which  you  will  hear  later.  And  the 
plan  I  have  followed,  inadequate,  in  some  re- 
spects, as  I  feel  it  to  be,  seemed  the  best  I 
could  devise  for  placing  before  you  in  broad 
outline  certain  aspects  of  the  great  problem 
which  is  steadily  attracting  more  and  more 
attention,  both  in  Europe  and  on  this  con- 
tinent—  the  problem  of  Co-ordination. 
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I  HAVE  observed  that  librarians  are  incur- 
able optimists.  Doubtless  this  is  because  in 
the  daily  discharge  of  their  duties  they  see  so 
much  of  mankind.  At  any  rate  it  would  be 
suicidal  for  me,  addressing  the  present  audi- 
ence, to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  fact  or 
the  idea  of  progress.  We  all  believe  in  it. 
There  is  progress  in  library  work.  There  is 
progress  also  in  education.  A  fortiori  when 

•Hence  and  because  they  merely  supplement,  re- 
gional libraries  would  not  tend  to  pauperize  affiliated 
libraries. 

tRead  at  Bretton  Woods  Conference,  American  Li- 
brary Association,  July  I,  1909. 


we  consider  the  relation  of  the  library  to 
education  we  must  be  nothing  if  not  pro- 
gressive. 

But  what  is  progress?  At  this  question 
warm,  humanitarian  conceptions  leap  to  the 
mind  and  inflame  the  soul.  With  the  poet 
who  has  sung  of  the  Golden  Year,  we  are 
led  to  exclaim : 

"Ah!   when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year?" 
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Unfortunately,  however,  much  loose  talk  is 
mixed  up  with  these  warm,  humanitarian 
conceptions.  Some  of  it  Mr.  Bryce  cleared 
away  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Har- 
vard ;  but  much  remains,  and  as  an  antidote 
I  should  like  to  recall  a  dictum  of  Herbert 
Spencer  which  occurs  in  one  of  his  earliest 
writings.  "Progress" —  says  this  philos- 
opher after  examining  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe  —  "Progress  is  simply  a  devel- 
opment from  the  homogeneous  to  the  hetero- 
geneous." 

Regarded  as  a  gospel  for  suffering  human- 
ity, some  of  us  may  deem  that  Spencer's  defi- 
nition of  progress  is  rather  chilly.  However, 
it  furnishes  a  usefuKtext  for  any  discussion 
of  the  library  in  its  relation  to  education. 
Alike  in  the  curriculum  of  studies  and  in  the 
custody  of  books  the  line  of  advance  is  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  The 
fact  is  so  obvious  that  the  simplest  illustra- 
tions will  suffice  to  enforce  it. 

For  the  modern  world  our  point  of  depart- 
ure is  the  Benedictine  monastery.  As  a  pro- 
gram of  studies  nothing  more  homogeneous 
can  be  desired  than  the  Seven  Liberal  Arts, 
issuing  from  the  hands  of  Martianus  Capella, 
Cassiodorus  and  Isidore.  For  five  centuries 
grammar  reigned  supreme.  It  is  true  that 
the  curriculum  contained  six  other  branches, 
but  what  was  their  status?  In  mathematics 
the  height  of  attainment  is  represented  by 
ability  to  calculate  the  date  of  Easter.  In 
music  no  one  goes  beyond  the  Gregorian 
chants.  In  astronomy,  which  was  deemed 
the  noblest  department  of  intellectual  activity, 
an  unfettered  fancy  reigned  supreme.  Writ- 
ing to  Charlemagne  Alcuin  says  that  the 
fabric  of  the  arts  is  crowned  by  astronorny, 
just  as  a  splendid  house  is  adorned  by  a 
painted  roof.  Yet  when  the  monarch  asked 
him  to  account  for  a  brilliant  comet  which 
was  attracting  universal  attention,  Alcuin  re- 
plied that  doubtless  it  was  the  soul  of  Queen 
Liutgarda,  recently  deceased. 

Thus  in  the  days  of  Bede  and  Paul  the 
Deacon,  of  Rabanus  and  Lupus  of  Ferrieres, 
a  single  active  mind  could  traverse  the  whole 
realm  of  learning.  Nowadays  if  any  one  pre- 
tends to  omniscience  it  becomes  a  jest,  as  in 
the  case  of  that  illustrious  scholar,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Jowett,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Of 
him  it  was  said  or  sung: 


"Please  remember  I'm  B.  Jowett, 

I  am  master  of  this  College; 
What  is  knowahle,  1  know  it; 
What   I   know  not   is   not  knowledge." 

In  the  Benedictine  monastery,  therefore, 
the  basis  of  education  was  so  far  homoge- 
neous that  grammar  furnished  the  ground- 
work, and  if  the  Liberal  Arts  numbered 
seven,  six  of  them  were  ancillary  to  language 
and  literature.  It  was  a  time,  also,  when  the 
structure  of  the  library  was  homogeneous. 
There  is  in  the  Bodleian  a  manuscript  which 
should  make  every  scholar  thrill  with  sym- 
pathetic emotion.  It  is  a  codex  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  which  Benedict  Biscop 
brought  from  Lerins  to  the  monastery  of 
Jarrow  —  the  very  codex  from  which  the 
Venerable  Bede  taught  himself  Greek  over 
1200  years  ago.  Those  were  days  when  the 
librarian  could  read  the  books  —  and  all  the 
books  —  that  were  under  his  care  —  the  Vul- 
gate, the  Fathers,  Cassiodorus  De  Septem 
Disciplinis,  portions  of  the  JEneid,  and  (in 
moments  of  desperate  wickedness)  a  little 
Ovid.  When  Odo,  the  first  great  abbot  of 
Cluny,  entered  that  cloister,  he  brought  with 
him  a  monumental  library  of  forty  volumes. 
It  is  a  fact  which  his  biographer  takes  pains 
to  place  in  high  relief.  Among  all  the  annals 
of  scholarship  few  things  are  more  striking 
than  this  instinct  of  self-preservation  which 
led  the  monks  to  cherish  books.  The  Bene- 
dictine Rule  does  not  tell  the  brethren  to 
copy  manuscripts.  But  no  more,  the  studious 
monk  might  have  said,  does  it  tell  us  to 
breathe.  (Parenthetically  I  must  credit  this 
piece  of  wit  to  its  author,  S.  R.  Maitland.) 

I  wish  at  once  to  relieve  you  from  fear 
that  I  mean  to  trace  the  history  of  education 
and  of  libraries  from  the  Dark  Ages  to  the 
present  day.  This  reference  to  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  with  its  trivium,  its  quad- 
rivium  and  its  scriptorium  is  simply  designed 
to  furnish  us  with  a  standard  of  contrast. 
Since  then  we  have,  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
phrase,  progressed  from  the  homogeneous  to 
the  heterogeneous.  In  fact  we  have  not  only 
progressed.  We  have  arrived.  If  there  is 
anything  more  heterogeneous  in  education  or 
in  library  work  than  what  we'have  now,  the 
mind  shudders  at  the  prospect.  It  is  some 
years  since  I  noticed  that  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  a  whole  course  of  lectures  was 
given  on  the  geography  of  Mesopotamia.  By 
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now  it  may  have  become  a  course  in  the  en- 
virons of  Babylon.  And  as  for  the  meaning 
of  heterogeneous  in  terms  of  the  library,  let 
us  remember  that  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
has  over  400,000  printed  books  on  the  history 
of  France. 

The  statistics  of  book  production  and  ac- 
cumulation are  so  much  better  known  to  you 
than  to  me  that  I  pass  them  over  with  a  mere 
allusion.  An  overworked  text  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  would  always  be  in 
the  minds  of  librarians  were  they  not,  as  I 
have  said,  incurable  optimists  —  which  the 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  certainly  was  not.  As 
the  Vulgate  has  it,  "Faciendi  plures  libros 
nullus  est  finis ;  f requensque  meditatio,  carnis 
afflictio  est."  If  here  our  oriental  pessimist 
means  that  we  shall  get  a  headache  if  we 
read  all  the  books  there  are,  he  is  probably 
right.  But  fortunately  the  love  of  study  is 
not  dead  yet,  though  the  modern  book-lover 
on  entering  a  great  public  library  is  apt  to 
reproduce  the  sensations  of  Clarence  in  his 
butt  of  Malmsey. 

To  come  to  the  point,  what  in  this  highly 
heterogeneous  world  is  the  relation  of  the 
library  to  education? 

The  child  begins  life  with  books.  He  may 
not  in  every  case  be  privileged  to  scramble 
about  on  a  library  floor  before  he  is  able  to 
walk,  but  few  homes  are  so  poor  as  not  to 
provide  books  of  some  kind.  And  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  period  that  the  books  are 
known  through  and  through.  The  marvel- 
lous memory  of  the  child  soaks  up  from  the 
printed  page  whatever  interests  his  mind, 
making  all  he  learns  first-hand  knowledge. 
The  classics  of  children's  literature  are  not 
manuals  through  which  by  a  process  of  cram 
one  acquires  useful  information,  but  works 
cherished  and  learned  by  heart.  They  may 
be  few,  but  in  the  tender  days  before  teach- 
ing is  systematic  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
smattering.  The  ballads  and  legends  which 
delight  the  child  pass  down  from  mouth  to 
mouth  and  would  be  imperishable  even  if 
there  were  no  books.  Such,  as  Dante  in- 
forms us,  were  the  tales  which  the  Floren- 
tine mothers  told  their  children  of  the  Tro- 
jans and  Fiesole  and  Rome. 

The  schoolboy  learns  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic  and  fractions  for  useful  informa- 
tion. Cube  root  and  beyond  he  takes  for  the 


benefit  of  his  mind.  Some,  it  is  true,  question 
the  benefit.  "I  would  scorn,"  said  Calverley, 
"to  possess  that  degree  of  low  craft  which  is 
required  for  the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equa- 
tion." But  while  children  at  school  are  im- 
bibing useful  knowledge,  whether  scientific  or 
literary,  the  complexity  of  booklore  does  not 
greatly  oppress  them.  Following  a  definite 
program  under  immediate  guidance  they  learn 
the  beggarly  elements  without  taking  much 
thought  of  what  lies  outside  the  course  pre- 
scribed. The  few  in  whom  is  born  the  in- 
stinct of  letters  or  research  cannot  be  kept 
from  straying  beyond  the  paddock.  But  they 
may  be  trusted  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
"I  arrived  at  Oxford,". says  Gibbon,  "with  a 
stock  of  erudition  that  might  have  puzzled  a 
doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which 
a  schoolboy  would  have  been  ashamed."  But 
such  ignorance  as  is  here  confessed  did  not 
suffice  to  deprive  the  world  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall. 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  I  am  straying  from 
the  text,  but  it  is  not  so.  Our  theme  is  the 
relation  of  the  library  to  education  in  an  age 
where  there  is  congestion  of  literature,  when 
we  have  left  the  homogeneous  far  behind  and 
have  progressed  into  the  widest  ramifications 
of  the  heterogeneous.  The  point  in  what  has 
just  been  said  is  that  the  complexity  of  liter- 
ature is  not  a  stumbling-block  in  early  child- 
hood, and  no  great  stumbling-block  in  the 
stage  of  the  secondary  school.  But  an  intel- 
lectual crisis  is  reached  in  every  life  when 
one  awakes,  however  omnivorous  he  may  be, 
to  a  full  consciousness  that  he  cannot  read 
everything  —  time  being  too  short  for  this 
agreeable  exercise.  It  is  a  hard  struggle  to 
give  up  the  hope  that  sooner  or  later  we  can 
read  all  that  is  worth  while.  A  time  comes, 
however,  when  the  young  person  begins  to 
realize  that  only  through  concentration  of 
effort  can  results  be  attained.  The  delights 
of  aimless  reading  are  then  seen  to  be  a  fatal 
form  of  intellectual  dissipation.  Only  by  a 
narrowing  of  scope  can  one  contribute  to 
knowledge  or  to  the  clarification  of  thought. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  all  who 
make  a  practice  of  using  books  the  great 
modern  library  with  its  organization,  its  re- 
sources, its  methods,  becomes  indispensable. 
Of  course  I  do  not  shut  out  of  view  all  that 
the  modern  library  does  for  children  or  for 
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undergraduates.  But  the  chief  service  which 
it  renders  is  to  adults  —  to  those,  I  mean, 
who  are  using  books  with  a  definite  purpose 
in  view  and  whose  moments  need  to  be  care- 
fully husbanded.  We  cannot  at  this  time  of 
day  quarrel  with  the  specialization  of  knowl- 
edge or  decry  the  processes  which  have  de- 
livered mankind  from  the  poverty  and  nar- 
rowness of  the  Dark  Ages.  Books  may  be- 
come burdensome.  Men  of  great  distinction 
may  urge  that  the  proper  place  for  most  of 
them  is  in  a  storage  warehouse.  There  re- 
mains the  palpable  fact  that  vast  numbers  of 
books,  of  all  degrees  and  value,  must  be  pre- 
served, classified  and  rendered  accessible. 
Notable  types  of  civilization  have  existed 
without  the  help  of  great  libraries.  Athens 
knew  them  not  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  nor 
were  they  common  in  the  age  of  Gothic 
cathedrals.  None  the  less  our  own  form  of 
civilization,  whether  better  or  worse  than 
others,  cannot  be  thought  of  without  these 
vast  repositories  of  books  which  you  and 
your  colleagues  throughout  the  world  ad- 
minister. 

I  do  not  forget  that  libraries  vary  greatly 
in  size.  President  Eliot's  five-foot  collection 
of  books  is  perhaps  the  irreducible  minimum. 
At  least  Mark  Pattison  once  said  that  no  self- 
respecting  householder  could  own  less  than  a 
thousand  volumes.  But  whether  the  mini- 
mum be  placed  at  twenty-five  feet  or  a  thou- 
sand there  is  every  grade  between  a  library 
of  that  size  and  the  treasure  house  over 
which  Mr.  Putnam  presides.  Remembering 
this  distinction,  it  yet  appears  to  me  that  the 
great  public  library,  with  its  ramifications,  its 
countless  departments,  its  high  state  of  or- 
ganization, is  the  institution  which  best  ex- 
presses in  concrete  form  the  specialization  of 
modern  knowledge  and  the  complexity  of 
modern  thought.  But  with  all  its  sub- 
divisions it  is  no  more  heterogeneous  than 
the  scheme  of  modern  education  in  its  more 
advanced  grades.  It  simply  reflects  the  in- 
finite variety  of  intellectual  pursuits. 

Another  matter  upon  which  I  wish  to  touch 
is  this.  We  all  recognize  nowadays  that  there 
is  nothing  stereotyped  about  the  means 
whereby  education  can  be  secured.  Time  was 
when  not  to  be  illiterate  was  to  be  a  clerk. 
More  recently  time  was  when  to  be  a  scholar 
was  to  write  Latin  hexameters  or  Greek 
elegiacs.  At  present  when  faculty  is  trained 


in  so  many  ways,  it  becomes  the  merest  com- 
monplace to  state  that  one  can  reach  the 
heights  of  intellectual  cultivation  without 
ever  attending  the  university.  "I  have  lis- 
tened to  many  lectures,"  says  Stevenson,  "and 
can  yet  remember  that  emphyteusis  is  not  a 
disease  and  that  stillicide  is  not  a  crime." 
This  is  valuable  knowledge,  but  no  one  will 
suspect  me  of  decrying  universities  when  I 
suggest  that  with  the  aids  which  the  modern 
library  supplies  many  who  are  self-taught  re- 
ceive a  better  training  than  college  classes 
can  supply  to  the  indifferent. 

But  one  must  not  think  of  the  serious- 
minded  only.  The  bulk  of  mankind  are  not 
intellectual;  neither  are  they  stupid.  Every 
teacher  feels  that  in  his  class  ten  per  cent,  at 
the  top  do  well  in  spite  of  him,  and  that  fif- 
teen per  cent,  at  the  bottom  could  not  be 
brought  to  know  anything  by  all  the  elo- 
quence of  Abelard.  It  is  the  intermediate 
seventy-five  per  cent,  who  cause  the  conscien- 
tious pedagogue  to  lose  sleep.  So  with  the 
library.  The  general  reader  —  who  has  sup- 
planted the  gentle  reader  of  i8th  century 
prefaces  —  the  general  reader  is  to  be  saved 
from  shipwreck  upon  Scylla  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  or  upon  Charybdis,  as 
represented  by  Miss  Marie  Corelli.  Of  course 
I  use  language  in  a  Pickwickian  sense,  and 
only  refer  to  an  excess  of  Caine  and  Corelli. 
The  fact  is  that  you  librarians  must  take  the 
public  gently  yet  firmly  by  the  hand  and  edu- 
cate it  in  spite  of  itself.  The  process  may  be 
long,  but  the  prospect  is  not  hopeless.  Even 
those  who  begin  by  entertaining  the  most 
extraordinary  conceptions  end  by  gaining  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  a  library  is.  For  ex- 
ample, a  librarian  whom  you  all  honor  was 
once  conducting  a  potential  benefactor 
through  a  college  library.  At  the  end  of  the 
inspection  the  millionaire  asked,  "How  many 
books  have  you  here  altogether?"  The  an- 
swer came  in  sad  and  chastened  tones,  "Only 
sixty  thousand."  "Only  sixty  thousand !"  ex- 
claimed the  benefactor.  "Good  God,  Mr.  X., 
who  is  going  to  read  all  those  books?"  Yet 
as  an  example  of  the  educative  process,  a  few 
years  later  the  same  benefactor  was  heard 
to  observe :  "There  are  some  who  think  that 
a  college  can  get  along  with  a  small  library, 
but  I  have  always  said  that  these  books  are 
tools  for  the  professors  and  that  they  ought 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  them."  If  poten- 
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tial  benefactors  can  be  converted  into  actual 
by  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  librarian,  I 
think  that  the  librarian  can  also  help  to  edu- 
cate the  general  reader  by  gradually  raising 
the  standard  of  his  mental  pabulum. 

At  this  stage  I  might  as  well  admit  that  I 
find  it  difficult  in  so  short  a  time  to  say  any- 
thing systematic  about  so  large  a  subject. 
Were  one  courting  exactness  it  would  be 
necessary  to  accept  some  working  definition 
of  education  itself  before  taking  up  the  rela- 
tion of  education  to  the  library.  Thus  at  the 
threshold  there  opens  a  boundless  field  of 
discussion  and  debate.  Here  I  shall  only 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  mental  train- 
ing and  the  broad  discipline  which  affects 
character.  As  for  mental  training,  from  time 
immemorial  it  has  been  made  to  depend  upon 
the  use  of  books,  the  study  of  texts,  the 
assimilation  of  knowledge  and  ideas  from 
the  written  or  printed  word.  In  an  age  of 
technical  training  the  book  has  been  supple- 
mented by  the  laboratory  and  the  workshop, 
but  without  books  all  processes  of  mental 
training  would  be  but  partial  and  empiric. 

When  it  conies  to  education  as  connected 
with  the  development  of  character  the  func- 
tion of  the  book  is  no  less  prominent  than  in 
mental  discipline.  Obviously  character  is 
moulded  to  a  large  extent  to  the  living,  hu- 
man associations  of  every  day.  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  chosen  texts  which  have 
power  to  exalt  and  sway  the  soul?  Brune- 
tiere  has  said  that  Plutarch  made  the  French 
Revolution,  and  if  the  statement  is  true  in  its 
application  to  Girondists  and  Jacobins  it  is 
also  true  of  Napoleon,  who  by  Plutarch's  life 
of  Alexander  was  fired  to  great  action.  In 
another  sphere  consider  the  superabundant 
illustrations  which  are  afforded  by  Prothero's 
work  on  "The  psalms  of  human  life."  Or, 
again,  turn  to  the  noble  lines  which  Macauley 
after  his  defeat  in  the  Edinburgh  election 
wrote  on  the  sustaining  influence  of  litera- 
ture. 

"In    the    dark    hour    of   shame    I    deigned   to    stand 

Before  the  frowning  peers  at  Bacon's  side; 
On  a  far  shore  I  smoothed  with  tender  hand, 

Through    months    of    pain,    the   sleepless    bed    of 

Hyde. 
I  brought  the  wise  and  brave  of  ancient  days 

To    cheer    the    cell    where    Raleigh    pined    alone. 
I  lighted  Milton's  darkness  with  the  blaze 

Of    the    bright     ranks    that    guard    the    eternal 
throne." 


I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  that  aspect  of 
education  which  is  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  Nor  are  we  likely 
ever  to  receive  a  nobler  counsel  of  perfection 
than  the  definition  which  Milton  has  given  in 
words  that  every  one  knows  by  heart :  "I  call 
therefore  a  complete  and  generous  education 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skil- 
fully and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war." 

Where  in  this  conception  of  the  educated 
man  is  there  place  for  books  and  libraries? 
Is  it  not  foolish  to  ask  such  a  question  when 
we  remember  how  great  thought  and  exam- 
ples, as  enshrined  in  letters,  are  a  perpetual 
goad  to  the  generous  soul? 

Like  life  friends,  the  books  which  come 
close  to  the  soul  must  be  but  few.  And 
happy  are  they  who  can  associate  these  treas- 
ures with  a  library  that  is  a  fit  home  for 
them.  Hearne,  the  antiquary,  so  loved  the 
Bodleian  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  made 
the  janitor  of  the  building,  with  unrestricted 
right  of  ingress.  The  corresponding  right  of 
egress  he  doubtless  prized  less  highly.  But 
we  need  not  go  to  the  universities  of  an 
older  world,  when  Lowell  has  left  such  a 
delightful  passage  about  the  alcoved  library 
in  which  he  learned  to  love  the  Elizabethans. 
It  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  his  essay  on 
Landor : 

"I  was  first  directed  to  Lander's  works  by 
hearing  how  much  store  Emerson  set  by 
them.  I  grew  acquainted  with  them  fifty 
years  ago  in  one  of  those  arched  alcoves  in 
the  old  college  library  in  Harvard  Hall,  which 
so  pleasantly  secluded  without  wholly  isolat- 
ing the  student.  That  footsteps  should  pass 
across  the  mouth  of  his  Aladdin's  Cave,  or 
even  enter  it  in  search  of  treasure,  so  far 
from  disturbing  only  deepened  his  sense  of 
possession.  These  faint  rumors  of  the  world 
he  had  left  served  but  as  a  pleasant  reminder 
that  he  was  the  privileged  denizen  of  an- 
other, beyond  'the  flaming  bounds  of  place 
and  time.'  There  with  my  book  lying  at  ease 
and  in  the  expansion  of  intimacy  on  the 
broad  window-shelf,  shifting  my  cell  from 
north  to  south  with  the  season,  I  made  friend- 
ships that  have  lasted  me  for  life  with  Dods- 
ley's  'Old  plays,'  with  Cotton's  'B.  Mon- 
taigne,' with  Hakluyt's  'Voyages,'  among 
others  that  were  not  in  my  father's  library. 
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It  was  the  merest  browsing,  no  doubt,  as 
Johnson  called  it,  but  how  delightful  it  was ! 
All  the  more  I  fear  because  it  added  the 
stolen  sweetness  of  truancy  to  that  of  study, 
for  I  should  have  been  buckling  to  my  al- 
lotted task  for  the  day.  I  do  not  regret 
that  diversion  of  time  to  other  than  legiti- 
mate expenses,  yet  shall  I  not  gravely 
warn  my  grandsons  to  beware  of  doing  the 
like?" 

Said  Lucius  Gary,  Lord  Falkland,  "I  pity 
unlearned  gentlemen  of  a  rainy  day."  And 
since  in  every  life  rainy  days  occur  with 
some  frequency,  the  bookish  man  may  be  held 
to  enjoy  a  considerable  advantage  over  those 
who  are  at  a  loss  how  to  spend  their  Sun- 
days. 


And  so  I  close  with  a  tribute  of  affection 
to  the  five-foot  shelf,  to  the  literary  penates 
of  one's  own  home,  to  the  alcoved  recesses 
of  the  college  library  in  some  small  town 
where  the  enamored  reader  holds  on  forget- 
ful of  time,  while  through  the  open  window 
in  June  the  fragrance  of  apple  blossoms  is 
mingled  with  the  hum  of  bees. 

The  great  metropolitan  library  is  doubtless 
the  best  reflex  of  our  modern  civilization ; 
heterogeneous,  eclectic,  progressive  —  a  dis- 
pensation under  which  the  thinker  wins  his 
victories  by  an  intelligent,  courageous,  nar- 
rowing of  scope.  But  till  the  end  of  time 
there  will  be  place  in  the  education  of  man- 
kind for  the  closet  wherein  one  reads  and  re- 
reads the  books  he  knows  by  heart. 


MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATIVE  REFERENCE  LIBRARIES:  SHOULD  THEY  BE  ES- 
TABLISHED AND  MAINTAINED  AS    A    PART    OF    THE    PUBLIC 
LIBRARY   OF  A   CITY,  OR    AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  DE- 
PARTMENT  OR   ORGANIZATION?* 

BY  SAMUEL  H.  RANCK,  Librarian  of  the  Grand  Rapids   (Mich.)    Public  Library 


As  as  a  result  of  the  brilliant  work  of  Dr. 
McCarthy,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  "legislative  ref- 
erence library"  has  come  to  be  a  fascinating 
term  to  librarians  and  many  others ;  and  con- 
sequently the  idea  so  splendidly  developed  in 
Wisconsin  has  been  adopted  by  a  number  of 
states.  More  recently  the  same  idea  has  been 
extended  to  municipalities.  Such  libraries 
have  been  organized  in  Baltimore  (1907), 
Newark,  N.  J.  (1907),  Chicago  (1908),  Mil- 
waukee (1908),  and  I  believe  in  one  or  more 
other  cities. 

In  Baltimore  the  municipal  reference  li- 
brary was  an  outgrowth  of  Dr.  McCarthy's 
visit  to  that  city  for  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association  in  Decem- 
ber, 1905.  This  library  is  in  the  City  Hall, 
directly  across  the  corridor  from  the  quarters 
of  the  City  Library,  but  with  which  it  has  no 
connection.  The  City  Library  in  Baltimore, 
it  may  be  stated,  has  charge  of  the  records 
and  official  documents  of  the  city,  and  has  to 
do  with  the  distribution  of  stationery,  etc., 
lor  the  various  municipal  departments. 

*Read  at  Bretton  Woods  Conference,  American 
Library  Association,  at  the  College  and  Reference 
Section,  June  29,  1909. 


Since  Baltimore  was  the  first  American  city 
to  establish  such  a  library,  I  think  it  worth 
while  to  quote  three  sections  from  the  act 
creating  it  (Laws  of  Maryland,  1906,  chapter 

565). 

"Section  2o8A.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  Legislative  Reference  of  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council  of  Baltimore.  The  head  of  said 
Department  shall  consist  of  a  Board  com- 
posed of  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  the  City 
Solicitor,  the  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  President  of  the  Municipal 
Art  Society,  and  the  President  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Baltimore  City;  and  the  members  of  said 
Board  shall  serve  without  pay.  The  said 
Board  shall  employ  a  competent  statistician 
as  its  executive  officer,  to  organize  and  con- 
duct the  said  Department;  and  the  said  ex- 
ecutive officer  shall  hold  office  from  the  first 
day  of  January,  1907,  during  good  behavior, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  removal  by  the  said 
Board,  or  a  majority  thereof,  for  incompe- 
tence or  neglect  of  duty. 

"Section  2083.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
executive  officer  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  laws  of  this  and  other  states  and 
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cities  relating  to  any  subject  upon  which  he 
may_be  requested  to  so  report  by  the  Mayor 
of  Baltimore,  any  committee  of  the  City 
Council  or  the  head  of  any  city  department ; 
to  accumulate  all  data  obtainable  in  relation 
to  the  practical  operation  and  effect  of  such 
laws ;  to  investigate  and  collect  all  available 
information  relating  to  any  matter  which  is 
the  subject  of  proposed  legislation  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Maryland  or  the  City 
Council  of  Baltimore ;  to  examine  acts,  or- 
dinances, and  records  of  any  state  or  city,  and 
report  the  result  thereof  to  the  Mayor  of 
Baltimore,  any  committee  of  the  City  Council, 
or  the  head  of  any  city  department  request- 
ing the  same;  to  prepare  or  advise  in  the 
preparation  of  any  bill,  ordinance  or  resolu- 
tion when  requested  so  to  do  by  any  member 
of  the  City  Council;  to  preserve  and  collate 
all  information  obtained,  carefully  indexed 
and  arranged  so  as  to  be  at  all  times  easily 
accessible  to  city  officials  and  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  general  public ;  to  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  said  Board  may  pre- 
scribe; and  to  make  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port thereof  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
February  of  each  and  every  year  to  cover  the 
work  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  ending  De- 
cember thirty-first. 

"Section  2080.  The  Board  of  Estimates  shall 
provide,  in  the  Ordinance  of  Estimates  for 
the  year  1907  and  annually  thereafter,  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  said  executive  offi- 
cer, which  shall  not  be  less  than  $2000  per 
annum,  and  also  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all 
other  expenses  of  the  said  Department  of 
Legislative  Reference." 

In  Chicago  the  Municipal  Library  was 
added  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  the  full 
title  of  the  department  is  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  Municipal  Library.  This  library 
is  located  in  the  temporary  quarters  of  the 
City  Hall.  When  the  building  operations  now 
in  progress  are  completed  on  the  new  City 
Hall  it  will  be  moved  into  that  building.  All 
the  employees  of  the  library  are  under  the 
city  civil  service. 

In  Milwaukee  the  quarters  for  the  Munici- 
pal Reference  Library  are  on  the  8th  floor 
of  the  City  Hall.  The  ordinance  establishing 
this  department  provides  that  the  librarian 
be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Common  Council. 


In  Newark  municipal  reference  work  is  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Statistical  Informa- 
tion, under  the  direction  of  the  city  clerk. 
Its  establishment  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
discussion,  at  the  meeting  of  the  League  of 
American  Municipalities  in  1907,  of  the  best 
means  of  informing  city  officials  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  administration  of  municipal  af- 
fairs. Besides  the  mass  of  local  municipal 
records,  dating  from  the  settlement  of  New- 
ark as  a  town,  in  1666,  there  are  about  8000 
volumes  of  municipal  reports  of  other  cities 
available  for  the  work  of  the  bureau.* 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  four 
municipal  legislative  reference  libraries  men- 
tioned above  and  of  studying  their  plans  and 
methods  of  work.  I  gratefully  acknowledge 
the  many  courtesies  I  received  from  the  offi- 
cials of  each  and  all. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  before  going  further 
that  I  assume  that  a  municipal  legislative  li- 
brary may  be  a  most  helpful  thing  for  a  city. 
This  point,  therefore,  will  not  be  discussed, 
except  incidentally,  in  this  paper. 

In  June,  1907,  before  the  Michigan  Library 
Association,  which  met  in  Detroit  that  year 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  League 
of  Michigan  Municipalities,  I  discussed  "The 
public  library  as  a  part  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment," and  in  that  paper  considered  some- 
what briefly  the  functions  and  duties  of  the 
public  library  as  an  aid  in  municipal  adminis- 
tration. In  this  connection  it  may  also  be 
worth  mentioning  that  by  resolution  of  the 
Common  Council  in  November,  1905,  the  Pub- 
lic Library  of  Grand  Rapids  was  made  the 
medium  of  exchange  for  all  municipal  publi- 
cations, and  on  this  basis  the  library  has  been 

*The  tt'ze  of  the  collection  of  municipal  docu- 
ments in  Newark  is  doubtless  due  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  City  Council  on  Feb.  3,  1865.  This 
resolution  recites  the  value  of  municipal  reports 
and  documents,  declares  them  to  be  publications 
which  are  "useful  for  reference  in  the  conduct  of 
municipal  business  and  ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served," and  then  directs  the  Mayor's  secretary  "to 
collect,  receive  and  take  charge  of  any  and  all  pub- 
lications that  have  been  presented  or  forwarded  to 

the  City  of  Newark   ,  that  he  properly 

number  the  same  and  keep  them  in  a  suitable  place 

to  preserve  them  from  injury  or  loss, 

and   also    to  receive  and  take  like  care  ot 

any  documents  or  publications  that  may  hereafter  be 
presented  to  the  city  from  municipal  authorities  or 
individuals." 
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gradually  building  up  a  very  considerable  col- 
lection of  municipal  documents,  both  local 
publications  and  those  of  other  cities.  In 
addition  to  these  documents  it  has  long  been 
purchasing  numerous  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  municipal  questions.  In  a  small 
way  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  has 
been  doing  municipal  legislative  reference 
work,  although  a  department  has  not  been 
organized  for  that  purpose.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this,  however,  that  Grand  Rapids  has  an 
experience  of  nearly  four  years  in  dealing 
with  certain  aspects  of  this  library  problem. 

Perhaps  no  single  phase  of  the  library's 
work  in  the  past  four  years  has  excited  more 
interest  outside  of  the  city  than  what  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  do  in  helping  to 
solve  some  problems  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration and  policy.  We  have  received  many 
letters  about  this  work  —  one  of  the  inquiries 
coming  from  Russia  —  not  only  from  other 
libraries,  but  also  from  city  officials  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  municipal  government. 
In  collecting  and  endeavoring  to  collect  ma- 
terial we  have  had  a  very  active  correspond- 
ence with  the  officials  of  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

At  this  point  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  centralized  handling  of  munici- 
pal publications  in  our  American  cities  is 
something  that  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Relatively  few  cities  have  one  official 
from  whom  one  may  secure  all  the  annual 
reports  of  the  different  departments  of  that 
city,  not  to  mention  the  other  publications. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  first  essen- 
tial for  building  up  municipal  legislative  refer- 
ence libraries  in  a  number  of  cities  is  the  cen- 
tralization of  the  handling,  distribution,  ex- 
change, etc.,  of  all  publications  of  each  city 
with  all  other  cities ;  and  of  course  wherever 
there  is  a  municipal  reference  library,  this 
library  should  be  the  central  bureau  for  that 
city.  In  this  connection  permit  me  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  American 
Library  Association  to  recommend  to  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities  that  the 
League  adopt  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  It 
might  also  be  advisable  for  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  to  request  the  National 
Municipal  League  to  take  action  looking  to- 
ward the  same  end.  The  centralization  of 
this  work  in  each  city  would  be  an  advantage 


not  only  to  the  other  cities  of  the  country, 
but  also  to  the  citizens  and  the  officials  of  the 
city  itself.  It  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  in 
more  than  one  city  for  a  person  to  be  unable 
to  find  under  one  roof  all  the  current  official 
publications  of  that  municipality. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  to  what 
extent  should  cities  endeavor  to  collect  these 
publications  from  other  cities?  In  the  first 
place,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  nothing 
less  than  useless  and  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  for  most  of  our  small  cities,  with  their 
present  resources,  to  endeavor  to  build  up  an 
extensive  collection  of  municipal  documents 
of  this  kind,  for  few  of  our  cities  are  in  a 
position  to  undertake  the  handling  of  such  a 
collection  satisfactorily.  To  gather  a  lot  of 
municipal  reports,  ordinances,  charters,  etc., 
from  a  hundred  or  more  cities  is  of  little  or 
no  value  unless  the  collection  is  classified, 
cataloged  and  indexed  so  that  the  matter  de- 
sired is  readily  available ;  for  be  it  known  that 
there  are  municipal  publications  and  reports 
which  are  most  uninteresting  —  sometimes  un- 
intelligent—  and  which  are  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ex- 
tract anything  of  value  from  them,  the  re- 
ports emitting,  if  anything,  darkness  rather 
than  light.  To  attempt  to  gather  material  of 
this  sort  and  keep  it  in  an  unorganized  way  is 
worse  than  useless.  Most  cities  would  give 
up  such  libraries  in  disgust  after  a  few  years' 
effort,  and  with  most  librarians  municipal 
publications  would  be  in  as  great  disrepute  as 
were  the  public  documents  of  our  national 
government  some  years  ago. 

The  point  of  this  whole  matter  is  simply 
this:  if  the  municipal  legislative  reference 
library,  which  is  necessarily  based  largely  on 
municipal  documents  and  reports  giving  first 
hand  information,  is  to  be  of  service,  it  must 
be  well  organized  and  up  to  date,  all  of  which 
means  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time, 
space  and  money,  and  under  trained  and  skill- 
ful management.  The  present  financial  re- 
sources of  most  of  our  public  libraries  will  not 
permit  of  the  handling  of  a  collection  of  this 
kind  in  the  way  that  is  necessary  to  make  it 
the  means  of  greater  efficiency  in  the  city's 
government. 

The  work  in  connection  with  municipal  doc- 
uments, however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
work  of  a  municipal  legislative  reference  li- 
brary. The  gathering  of  information  on  all 
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sorts  of  subjects  for  aldermen  and  other  city 
officials  means  that  many  sources  other  than 
those  of  municipal  reports  must  be  available, 
and  furthermore  that  much  of  the  informa- 
tion desired  cannot  be  secured  from  printed 
material  at  all,  but  must  be  secured  by  writing 
diiect  to  the  officials  in  other  cities  or  to  per- 
sons who  are  in  a  position  to  know.  Let  me 
illustrate.  Recently  one  of  the  aldermen  in 
Grand  Rapids  requested  the  library  to  give 
him  a  report,  so  far  as  printed  material  is 
available,  on  how  other  cities  are  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  clubs,  frequently  mush- 
room clubs,  whose  main  reason  for  being  is 
the  furnishing  of  liquor  (especially  on  Sun- 
day) to  members  and  guests,  organizations 
whose  chief  reason  for  being  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evading  the  liquor  laws.  An  investi- 
gation of  this  matter  revealed  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  official  documents,  ordinances  par- 
ticularly, and  other  printed  material  is  con- 
cerned, very  few  cities  are  dealing  with  this 
problem  specifically.  To  have  gathered  up- 
to-dale,  definite  and  comprehensive  informa- 
tion for  the  particular  alderman  on  this  sub- 
ject would  have  required  the  writing  of  cir- 
cular letters  to  perhaps  at  least  100  cities.  One 
can  readily  see  the  amount  of  work  involved 
in  bringing  together  and  properly  digesting 
and  tabulating  the  latest  information  on  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  of  questions  that  come  to  a  well- 
organized,  active,  and  aggressive  municipal 
legislative  reference  library  would,  and  ac- 
tually do,  require  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, much  of  it  in  the  form  of  questionaires 
from  other  cities.  Is  it  the  function  of  the 
public  library  as  now  organized  to  spend  its 
time  and  effort  in  gathering  and  digesting  in- 
formation by  correspondence  for  city  offi- 
cials? Whether  it  is  their  function  or  not, 
few  public  libraries  can  do  it,  simply  because 
they  do  not  have  the  time  and  the  money  to 
do  it  right. 

If,  however,  the  city  should  decide  to  have 
this  sort  of  work  done  for  it  and  for  its  offi- 
cials, should  the  public  library  do  it  or  should 
a  separate  organization  be  created  for  this 
purpose?  I  feel  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that, 
except  perhaps  for  our  very  largest  cities, 
and  except  perhaps  in  places  where  local  con- 
ditions are  peculiar,  the  public  library  is  so  or- 
ganized that  a  department  of  this  kind  could 


be  created  and  administered  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  cheaper  and  better  than  by  the 
creation  of  a  separate  independent  organiza- 
tion or  department.  The  public  library  in  the 
permanency  of  its  organization  and  policy,  in 
the  technical  and  educational  equipment  of 
its  staff,  and  in  its  freedom  from  the  turmoil 
and  change  frequently  incident  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  local  politics,  is  better  fitted  in  these 
absolute  essentials  for  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  a  municipal  legislative  reference  li- 
brary than  any  other  department  of  the  city. 
It  is  doubtless  for  these  very  reasons  that  all 
(at  least  all  I  now  recall)  the  state  legislative 
reference  libraries  have  been  made  a  depart- 
ment of  the  state  library  or  of  an  existing  li- 
brary organization.  If  our  states  can  success- 
fully use  a  library  already  in  existence  for 
legislative  reference  work  (as  many  of  them 
are  now  doing),  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  cities  can  and  should  do  the 
same. 

There  will  doubtless  be  those  who  will  take 
exception  to  the  exceptions  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
charter  revision  committee  of  the  city  of  New 
York  has  been  requested  by  a  committee  of 
the  Merchants'  Association  of  that  city,  of 
which  Professor  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  of 
Columbia  University,  was  the  chairman,  to 
incorporate  a  provision  in  the  new  charter  for 
that  metropolitan  city  for  the  establishment 
of  a  municipal  library  along  the  lines  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper,  the  same  to  be  a  branch, 
and  under  the  management,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  If  the  New  York  Public 
Library  could  do  this  work  for  New  York 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  public 
library  could  do  this  work  in  any  city,  unless 
temporary  local  conditions  prevented. 

Most  of  our  public  libraries  already  have 
at  hand  a  large  amount  of  material  dealing 
with  municipal  questions.  Much  of  this  ma- 
terial would  have  to  be  duplicated  for  an  in- 
dependent municipal  reference  library.  The 
use  of  such  material,  except  in  rare  instances, 
is  not  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  duplica- 
tion of  the  collecting,  housing,  and  caring  for 
it.  In  the  second  place,  many  individual  citi- 
zens are  already  interested  in  these  municipal 
questions  and  are  studying  them  in  our  public 
libraries,  the  public  library  being  for  them 
the  most  convenient  place  to  get  or  use  most 
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of  the  material  they  need.  It  is  highly  desir- 
able —  no,  I  shall  not  say  desirable,  but  rather 
essential  —  for  every  city  to  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  study  such  problems,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  as  to  whether  they  are  related 
officially  to  the  municipal  government  or  not. 
By  making  the  municipal  legislative  reference 
library  a  department  of  the  public  library  it 
would  encourage  the  study  of  municipal  ques- 
tions on  the  part  of  citizens  generally  much 
more  than  by  running  it  separately. 

Permit  me  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  most  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency and  the  ills  that  have  characterized  the 
government  of  American  cities  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  —  ignorant  of  the  progress  and 
experience  of  other  cities  and  the  methods 
and  work  of  their  own,  and  indifferent,  except 
spasmodically,  to  both. 

If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to  quote 
here  at  some  length  from  an  editorial  by  the 
brilliant  and  gifted  Arthur  Brisbane  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal.  It  was  his  reply 
to  the  question  what  Christmas  gift  he  would 
give  the  American  people  were  he  a  national 
Santa  Claus  who  could  bestow  upon  them  the 
one  thing  which  would  most  enhance  the 
general  welfare.  His  reply  in  brief  was : 

First,  knowledge ;  second,  knowledge  ;  third, 
knowledge  —  the  greatest  gift  to  any  country, 
to  any  people,  and  the  first  step  in  all  sub- 
stantial progress. 

When  legislative  reference  work  is  made  a 
department  of  the  public  library  the  city  must 
adequately  support  it  financially,  so  that  effi- 
cient and  aggressive  work  can  be  done  at  short 
notice.  Furthermore,  the  work  must  be  placed 
definitely  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  and  in 
our  larger  cities  it  would  require  frequently, 
if  not  constantly,  one  or  more  assistants.  It 
should  be  the  business  and  duty  of  the  head 
of  this  department  to  know  personally  the 
officials  of  the  city  government,  members  of 
the  council,  the  mayor,  heads  of  the  different 
departments,  etc.,  etc.  The  mere  collecting  of 
books,  pamphlets,  papers,  etc.,  and  the  ex- 
pression in  print  or  by  letter  alone  of  a  will- 
ingness to  aid  any  or  all  persons  will  not 
bring  about  the  desired  results  in  the  way  of 
intelligent  use.  It  goes  without  saying,  also, 
that  the  librarian  is  always  absolutely  honest 
and  impartial  in  all  this  work.  Otherwise 


such  a  municipal  library  becomes  an  engine 
for  evil,  rather  than  a  source  of  righteous 
power  and  light.  Furthermore,  the  librarian 
must  not  look  upon  this  work  as  that  of  a 
reform  bureau,  or  a  publicity  bureau,  but 
rather  as  an  impartial  agency  for  furnishing 
knowledge  and  light. 

Since  it  is  necessary  for  the  librarian  to 
cultivate  the  personal  relations  and  the  per- 
sonal acquaintance  of  the  various  municipal 
officials,  to  facilitate  this  I  believe  that  it  is 
advisable  for  him  to  have  in  the  city  hail  or 
other  place  most  convenient  for  the  various 
city  officials  an  office  with  definite  office  hours 
so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the  members 
of  the  city  government  most  concerned.  The 
amount  of  equipment  in  such  an  office,  or 
branch,  would  depend  largely  on  the  character 
of  the  city  and  the  distance  of  the  city  hall 
from  the  public  library  building.  Only  the 
most  live  things  would  need  to  be  kept  in  the 
city  hall,  where  one's  hands  could  be  laid  on 
them  at  a  moment's  notice,  but  the  majority 
of  things,  documents,  etc.,  would  best  be  kept 
in  the  public  library.  Referring  to  live  things, 
one  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  quickly  municipal  subjects  may  pass 
from  the  condition  of  "live  ones"  to  that  of 
"dead  ones." 

As  these  municipal  reference  departments 
are  organized  at  present  each  city  is  neces- 
sarily duplicating  an  immense  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  other  cities.  For  example,  take 
the  case  already  referred  to  of  circularizing 
the  cities  with  teference  to  the  method  of 
dealing  with  booze  clubs.  If  one  city  works 
up  this  subject  satisfactorily  there  is  no 
reason  why  other  cities  should  duplicate  this 
work.  The  number  of  questionaires  that  are 
being  sent  broadcast  over  the  land,  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  duplicate  each  other, 
is  getting  to  be  a  burden  that  sometimes  be- 
comes a  nuisance.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  systematize  this  work 
in  some  way  for  the  whole  country,  so  that 
what  is  done  for  one  city  is  done  for  all 
cities.  Whether,  such  a  central  bureau  will 
be  established  by  the  Federal  government 
along  the  line  of  the  work  that  is  now  being 
done  by  the  Census  Bureau,  or  whether  it 
will  be  undertaken  by  a  private  or  voluntary 
organization  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  idea  of  a  central  bureau  is  by  no  means 
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a  visionary  one.  Germany  is  pointing  the 
way.  On  April  i,  1906,  the  German  Stadtetag 
opened  such  a  bureau  in  Berlin,  where  with  its 
library  as  its  source  it  "furnishes  information 
to  its  members,  to  smaller  municipalities,  to 
local  boards,  and  to  private  persons."  The 
German  Stadtetag  is  a  voluntary  organization 
of  cities  somewhat  similar  to  the  League  of 
American  Municipalities. 

Last  winter  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  an 
interesting  discussion  of  this  subject  with 
Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Professor  Ross  is  of  the  opinion 
that  somewhere  in  the  central  west  there 
should  be  organized  and  established  a  central 
bureau  for  the  municipalities  of  America  to 
which  cities  or  individuals  could  go  or  send 
for  information.  Much  of  the  information 
sought  for  could  be  secured  as  quickly,  and 
usually  more  fully,  more  satisfactorily  and 
cheaper,  from  a  central  bureau  of  this  kind 
than  it  could  be  collected  and  digested  by  the 
city  doing  the  work  itself.  This,  however,  is 
a  problem  which  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  ready 
to  deal  with  in  the  immediate  future.  How- 
ever, it  is  something  that  is  well  worth  keep- 
ing in  mind.  But  even  with  such  a  central 
bureau  there  will  still  be  need  for  having  right 
on  the  spot,  available  at  once,  the  library  and 
the  organization  that  can  answer  promptly 
most  of  the  questions  that  arise. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  repeat  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis  a  few  of  the  points  made 
in  this  paper : 

1.  A  municipal  reference  library  on  a  lim- 
ited  scale  is   worth   while   for  most  of  our 
cities,  both  for  the  city  officers  and  for  the 
citizens. 

2.  In  most  of  our  cities  I  believe  it  can  best 
be  handled  and  managed  by  being  made  a 
part  of  the  public  library  rather  than  by  the 
building  up  of  a  second,  separate  and  inde- 
pendent organization. 

3.  There  must  be  close  personal  touch  and 
sympathy  between  the  person  managing  such 
a  department  and  the  various  officials  of  the 
city  government.     The  efficiency  of  a  muni- 
cipal reference  library  can  easily  be  queered 
by  the  librarian  in  charge  taking  the  wrong 
personal  attitude  in  his  dealings  with  people. 

4-  We  should  look  forward,  finally,  to  a 
central  bureau  to  supply  certain  classes  of  in- 
formation for  all  the  cities  of  the  country. 


THE  PAPER  AND  BINDING  OF  LEND- 
ING LIBRARY  BOOKS  * 

PRACTICAL  experience  has  told  us  of  the 
deterioration  of  paper  used  in  lending  library 
books  in  recent  years. 

Books  are  used  harder  now  than  they  ever 
were,  and  the  paper  composing  them  is  of  a 
worse  quality. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  bind  modern 
books  in  an  effective  fashion  for  public  use, 
but  complete  success  has  not  been  attained 
with  too  large  a  number.  In  other  words, 
the  utmost  care  exercised  in  method,  work- 
manship, and  materials  is  not  always  success- 
ful. There  has  been  something  elusive  and 
unreliable  about  the  paper  of  books  which 
has  defied  the  best  efforts  of  the  bookbinder. 
How  many  books  per  cent,  have  ineffective 
binding,  owing  to  the  treacherous  qualities 
of  their  papers  there  is  no  means  of  deter- 
mining, but  it  is  evident  that  many  books 
after  careful  binding  do  not  serve  well. 

It  is  clear  that  the  bookbinder  has  not  un- 
derstood the  first  thing  which  should  be  as- 
certained before  binding  a  book  —  that  is, 
the  material  which  he  undertook  to  bind. 

He  has  followed  the  traditions  of  a  craft 
some  four  hundred  years  old,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  if  the  material  with  which 
he  had  to  deal  had  been  the  same  quality, 
the  same  satisfactory  results  should  have 
been  obtained.  But  the  paper  he  has  had  to 
bind  has  been  of  a  very  different  sort,  and  he 
has  failed  to  readapt  his  methods  to  the 
varying  qualities  of  the  paper  which  the  mod- 
ern publishing  world  has  been  using.  The 
craft,  adapted  to  and  dealing  with  a  material 
as  strong  as  to  withstand  strains  of  30,  40,  or 
50  pounds  to  the  inch,  finds  itself  nonplussed 
and  futile  having  to  deal  with  a  material  able 
to  withstand  only  strains  of  four,  three,  two, 
and  one  pound  to  the  inch. 

Doubtless  in  olden  times  paper  varied  in 
quality,  but  the  worst  paper  which  was  used 
for  books  likely  to  be  purchased  by  public 
libraries  before  so  recent  a  year  as  1890  was 
of  a  quality  sufficiently  good  when  folded  and 
sewed  to  have  held  together  for  a  reasonable 
service,  with  the  ordinary  and  traditionary 
methods  of  bookbinding. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  tell  from  the  ap- 
pearance and  handling  of  very  much  of  the 
paper  used  more  recently  what  qualities  it 
possessed  which  make  it  unreliable  in  a  bound 
form. 

It  has  become  tiresome  to  the  librarian  and 
exasperating  to  the  bookbinder  to  discover 
after  a  book  has  been  bound  with  every  pos- 
sible care  that  it  has  been  wrongly  bound 
and  should  have  been  dealt  with  in  another 
fashion.  Explanations  appear  as  excuses,  and 

'Resume  of  an  address  delivered  in  2  parts  l-y 
Mr.  Chivers  before  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, at  Bretton  Woods,  July  i  and  3.  '9<>9- 
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annoyance  to  all  concerned  is  the  certain 
result.  This  state  of  affairs  is  one  which 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  it  has 
become  necessary,  very  late  in  the  day,  to 
understand  when  binding  a  book  something 
more  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  of  the 
thing  to  l.e  bound. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  would  natur- 
ally occur  to  one  is  to  discover  the  composi- 
tion of  the  paper  which  in  the  past  gave  us 
proper  results.  To  that  end  I  collected  from 
librarians  a  number  of  books  which  had  given 
satisfactory  service,  and  pages  from  them 
were  sent  to  a  paper  technologist  for  analy- 
ses and  report. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  20  books,  pub- 
lished by  IT  different  publishers,  with  the 
number  of  times  they  were  loaned  to  readers 
indicated.  The  number  of  issues  of  some  of 
these  books  is  here  .shown: 


These  figures  do  not  show  the 
relative  values  of  the  paper  of 
binding.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
lending  library  they  may  all  be 
taken  as  of  nearly  equal  worth. 

Their  discharge  from  service  de- 
pends upon  the  librarian's  notion 
of  cleanliness  and  his  idea  of  what 
makes  a  decent  book  for  public 
service. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  these  books  could  be 
loaned  on  an  average  200  times. 


134  times 

140     " 

152     " 

181      " 

214     " 

259 

274 

282 

290 

300 

324 

483 

575 

These  selections  then  were  made  not  to 
support  any  theory  of  bookbinding,  nor  as 
worthy  instances  of  library  economy,  but  be- 
cause they  prove  the  paper  to  have  been  good 
for  its  purpose. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  the  different  papers, 
they  varied  but  little,  3.8  in.  to  the  1000  bein-? 
the  thinnest  and  6.6  in.  to  the  1000  being  the 
thickest.  This  in  comparison  with  a  list  of 
looo  books  compiled  where  the  variation  is 
from  j-^-n  of  an  inch  to  y^Tr  of  an  inch. 

Their  strength,  also,  did  not  vary  nearly 
so  much  as  do  more  recent  papers,  the  strong- 
est of  them  breaking  at  a  strain  of  15  pounds 
and  the  weakest  breaking  at  a  strain  of  six 
pounds.  While  the  variation  between  recent 
books  has  been  as  between  40  pounds  and 
one  pound.  My  purpose  was,  however,  to 
discover  the  fibrous  composition  of  these  pa- 
pers, and  here  some  very  surprising  results 
were  shown. 

The  chief  constituents  of  modern  paper  are 
chemical  wood,  esparto  grass,  and  sometimes 
a  slight  intermixture  of  rag.  There  are 
other  materials,  but  they,  when  not  actually 
deleterious,  at  any  rate  do  not  tend  to 
strengthen  the  paper. 

I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  es- 
parto grass  alone  would  not  make  a  strong 
paper;  that  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
chemical  wood  to  soften  the  paper  and  make 


it  a  better  printing  subject.  However  that 
may  be,  we  have  the  following  results  of  our 
analyses : 

A  book  showing  an  issue  of  280  times 

had  a  fibrous  composition  100%  esparto.. 
Another  book  came  to  pieces  after  being 

loaned  only  once.     It  had  a  fibrous  com- 
position  of  2%   chemical   wood   and   98% 

esparto. 
Another  book,  issued  398  times,  had  5% 

chemical  wood,  80%  esparto  and  15%  other 

mixtures. 
A  book  issued  152  times  was  composed 

of  100%  chemical  wood. 

Another  book  issued  140  times  was  com- 
posed   of   50%    chemical    wood    and    50% 

esparto. 
Yet  another  issued  259  times  had  50% 

chemical  wood,  45%  esparto  and  5%  rag. 
Still  another  issued  483  times  had  60% 

chemical  wood,  30%  esparto  and  10%  rag. 
Another  issued  573  times  had  40%  chem- 

cal  wood,  58%  esparto  and  2%  mechanical 

wood. 

What  are  we  to  say  to  such  results  as 
these?  The  composition  or  finish  of  the 
paper  appears  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  its 
value  for  the  class  of  book  under  discussion. 
It  was  evident  that  help  for  the  bookbinders' 
trouble  could  not  be  discovered  in  this  way. 

It  should  be  said  that  nearly  all  these  books 
were  bound  in  one  manner,  and  that  in  the 
manner  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  books 
had  been  bound  for  public  libraries,  always 
keeping  the  book  intact  until  the  paper  has 
given  way.  The  binding  of  the  book  issued 
483  times  is  just  as  good,  except  as  a  clean 
thing  and  the  condition  of  its  cloth  sides,  as 
the  binding  of  the  book  discarded  when  worn 
out  after  an  issue  of  140  times. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I 
have  to  note  an  interesting  and  curious  fact 
in  regard  to  a  series  of  popular  books  much 
and  worthily  in  demand,  but  which  give  us  — 
librarians  and  bookbinders  alike  —  consider- 
able trouble. 

In  analyzing  the  paper  of  _  these  books  we 
discovered  that  one  book  is  composed  of 
chemical  wood  10%  and  esparto  90%,  while 
another  book  of  the  same  series,  but  a  dif- 
ferent title,  was  composed  of  90%  chemical 
wood,  8%  esparto  and  2%  rag.  And  al- 
though the  composition  of  these  papers  is 
reversed,  we  find  the  number  of  issues  to  be 
very  nearly  alike,  with  the  advantage,  how- 
ever, on  the  side  of  the  paper  composed  of 
10%  chemical  wood  and  90%  esparto. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  value  of  fiber 
we  would  have  thought  the  second  book 
snowing  90%  chemical  wood,  only  8%  esparto, 
with  2%  of  rag,  would  be  much  superior, 
whereas  it  was  rather  inferior.  It  is  clear 
then  that  something  happens  to  paper,  _apart 
from  its  fibrous  composition,  which  seriously 
affects  it,  from  the  librarians'  and  bookbind- 
ers' point  of  view. 
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I  ought  to  say  that  many  things  happen  to 
paper  which  harmfully  affect  it  for  our  use, 
such  as  printing  on  it  and  folding  it  too  soon 
after  manufacture,  the  manner  of  its  bleach- 
ing, etc.  But  to  pursue  this  inquiry  is  not 
germane  to  our  subject.  It  is  a  matter  be- 
yond our  control  and  effective  influence. 

The  most  injurious  treatment  in  recent 
years  to  which  paper  has  been  subjected  is 
that  of  overstirring  and  beating  its  pulp  and 
so  impregnating  it  with  air  as  to  form  the 
featherweight  papers,  which  are  among  the 
worst  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  This 
happening  does  not  affect,  however,  the  in- 
stances mentioned  above. 

There  is  little  possibility  of  making  a  good 
and  lasting  book  with  some  of  the  papers 
made  from  this  soufflee  of  pulp. 

Beating  or  whisking  a  paper  pulp  in  this 
fashion  fully  explains  why  the  fibrous  com- 
position has  even  less  to  do  now  than  for- 
merly with  the  mechanical  value  of  paper. 

It  should  here  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
are  discussing  only  lending  library  books, 
which  require  to  serve  some  150  to  200  issues 
during  a  life  of  from  3  to  12  years,  and  it  is 
another  question  to  determine  the  value  and 
life  of  books  made  of  this  paper  for  the  refer- 
ence library.  Here  the  mischief  is  greater 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  bookbinder  is  less 
effective. 

To  do  good  work  and  get  efficient  results 
the  workman  must  have  good  tools  and  good 
materials.  Now  we  cannot  make  good  books 
of  bad  paper.  We  can  take  bad  paper  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  First,  however,  we  must 
know  how  good  the  bad  paper  is  —  that  is, 
we  have  to  discover  what  qualities  of 
strength,  pliability,  and  good  surface  the  ma- 
terials possess  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrange  the  field  of  in- 
quiry. To  make  a  beginning  we  limit  this  to 
books  used  in  lending  libraries.  An  inquiry 
into  the  chemical  and  fibrous  composition  of 
paper  does  not  help  much,  so  we  set  this  on 
one  side. 

It  appears  necessary,  then,  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  grain  or  fibrous  direction  of 
the  paper;  also  its  strength  both  in  this 
fibrous  direction  and  across  it.  The  strength 
of  the  paper  under  its  condition  arranged 
for  binding,  that  is,  the  tensile  strain  it  will 
stand  when  folded  and  pierced  for  over- 
sewing; its  thickness,  and  something  of  its 
surface  and  stiffness. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
binder  having  these  facts  before  him  would  be 
better  equipped  to  make  a  well-bound  book 
than  if,  ignorant  of  these  facts,  he  bound  a 
book  according  to  a  specification  drawn  up  by 
some  one  dead  and  buried  years  before  the 
composition  of  the  paper  to  be  dealt  with  had 
been  thought  of,  or  a  specification  by  a  living 
person  who  has  given  no  more  attention  to 
the  composition  of  modern  papers  than  his 
deceased  confrere. 


In  a  large  number  of  libraries  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  required  that  their  books  be 
bound  to  such  a  specification,  and  the  custom 
is  not  unknown  in  this  country. 

It  is  well  understood  that  with  machine- 
made  paper  the  fiber  is  drawn  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  that  consequently  paper  is  stronger 
when  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other. 

As  the  result  of  testing  the  paper  of  some 
five  thousand  books,  an  average  difference  in 
strength  was  discovered  between  the  machine 
way  of  the  paper  and  the  cross  direction  of 
no  less  than  45%. 

Some  two  years  ago  my  advice  was  asked 
in  a  matter  of  determining  the  best  books  for 
wearing  qualities  for  a  large  library,  and 
many  hundreds  of  English  and  American 
books  passed  under  my  review. 

It  appeared  to  be  generally  considered  that 
the  paper  of  English  fiction  wore  better  than 
the  paper  of  American  fiction.  This  also 
had  been  my  own  experience.  In  handling 
the  paper  in  order  to  determine  this  quality 
I  had  to  decide  in  the  "rule  of  thumb"  fashion 
of  handling  it  that  in  a  very  few  cases  did 
the  English  book  show  as  superior  in  quality 
to  the  American  book  —  that  is,  the  sub- 
stance and  quality  of  the  papers  appeared 
equal,  yet  the  general  experience  of  the  wear- 
ing qualities  of  the  two  papers  constantly  told 
that  the  English  book  was  the  better. 

In  testing  the  five  thousand  books  mentioned 
above,  the  majority  were  English  books,  and 
the  question  of  superiority  of  their  papers 
came  under  review. 

With  3717  English  books  66%  of  the  papers 
showed  the  grain  to  be  across  the  page,  that 
is  in  the  strong  way  for  binding. 

Thirty-four  per  cent,  of  the  papers  exhib- 
ited the  grain  up  and  down  the  page,  making 
the  book  weak  in  its  fold  for  sewing. 

With  981  American  books  14%  only  wore 
in  the  strong  way  of  the  grain,  whilst  no  less 
than  with  86%  the  grain  of  the  paper  was  in 
the  length  of  the  book,  and  therefore  the 
sewing  was  through  the  weakened  fold  of 
the  leaf. 

The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  paper 
in  one  direction  or  the  other  being  as  much 
as  45%,  it  is  especially  desirable  to  know  of 
this  fibrous  direction  with  weak  modern  pa- 
pers before  proceeding  to  bind  a  book  which 
is  to  be  much  used. 

A  book  sewed  through  the  folded  paper 
may  serve  well  if  the  grain  be  across  the  page, 
but  the  same  paper  would  make  a  weak 
binding  if  served  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  grain  running  the  length  of  the  book. 

The  bound  book  would,  of  course,  experi- 
ence no  disadvantage  if  in  the  weak  direction 
the  paper  remained  sufficiently  strong  to  hold 
the  stitches  under  wear  and  tear,  that  is,  if 
the  margin  of  tensile  strength  either  way  of 
the  paper  were  above  the  required  tenacity. 

Until  recently  paper  was  made  of  such 
consistency  that  it  was  of  little  importance 
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which  way  of  the  grain  the  paper  was  folded. 
But  library  books  are  used  and  handled  more 
in  these  days,  and  the  more  recent  books  are 
largely  made  of  weaker  paper.  It  is  there- 
fore now,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been,  of  im- 
portance to  discover  these  mechanical  facts 
and  to  appropriately  deal  with  books  so 
printed. 

The  strength  of  the  paper,  both  with  and 
across  its  grain,  having  been  ascertained,  it 
is  desirable  to  know  its  tensile  strength  when 
folded  and  pierced  for  the  sewing.  Exam- 
ination and  testing  discloses  extraordinary 
results. 

Leaves  folded  once  only  and  pierced  with 
a  needle  as  for  ordinary  sewing  show  with 
modern  papers  an  average  loss  in  tensile 
strength  when  the  grain  was  across  the  page 
of  no  less  than  52%.  The  loss  was  some- 
thing less,  as  might  be  expected,  when  the 
fold  was  in  the  direction  of  the  grain.  Here 
the  loss  was  42%.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  leaf  of  paper  with  the  grain  run- 
ning the  way  of  the  fold  has  already  been 
shown  to  have  lost  45%  of  its  strength  as 
compared  with  the  same  paper  folded  in  the 
other  direction.  This  is  an  average  loss. 

With  very  many  books  the  loss  is  of  course 
much  more. 

This  weakened  paper  largely  accounts  for 
the  disastrous  results  so  frequently  discov- 
ered with  recent  books  which  have  been 
bound  with  care  and  good  materials. 

Even  when  thought  is  taken  and  the  paper 
is  examined  by  the  ordinary  method  df 
handling  it,  its  essential  weakness  above  de- 
scribed escapes  notice. 

It  is  a  fact  not  hitherto  observed  that  mod- 
ern papers  lose  so  very  large  a  proportion  of 
their  tensile  strength  in  the  acts  of  folding 
and  sewing. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  when 
a  book  is  made  of  paper  the  fibrous  direction 
of  whose  quality  is  down  the  page,  and  it  is 
folded  and  pierced  for  sewing,  a  loss  of  ten- 
sile strength  ensues  of  not  less  than  75%. 

We  have  already  seen  that  with  86%  of 
American  fiction  the  grain  is  in  this  weak 
direction. 

The  general  deterioration  of  the  paper 
used  for  fiction  during  the  last  20  years  ap- 
pears from  a  number  of  tests  made  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  be  from  10  pounds 
to  6  pounds  in  tensile  strength. 

The  more  modern  papers  develop  the  added 
vice  of  losing  more  of  their  strength  in  the 
act  of  folding  and  sewing  in  the  following 
proportions : 

Books  printed  before  1890,  showing  an 
average  tensile  strength  of  10  pounds,  lost 
20%  by  folding  and  sewing.  Books  printed 
during  the  present  and  last  year,  showing  an 
average  strer.gth  of  six  pounds,  lost  50%. 

This  however,  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story,  for  we  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
thickness  of  the  paper. 


Here  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  for  a  book 
7l/2  x  5  inches,  the  ordinary  I2mo,  there  is  a 
thickness,  if  it  can  be  discovered,  appro- 
priate to  its  size. 

The  aforesaid  examples  showed  an  average 
thickness  of  4.5  in.,  the  thinnest  being  3.8  in. 
and  the  thickest  6.6  in.  This,  then,  would 
appear  to  be  an  appropriate  thickness  for 
the  ordinary  volume  of  fiction. 

With  3069  books  recently  examined  1028 
only  were  under  ^^  of  an  inch  thick,  while 
2041  were  over  that  thickness. 

More  modern  papers  show  thicknesses  from 
to  Vrro"  with  the  largest  proportion 


Papers  under  ^V  and  over  7^"  in  thick- 
ness and  of  the  qualities  under  discussion 
would  be  badly  bound  if  sewed  in  the  ordinary 
fashion. 

Out  of  a  total  of  3070  books  there  were 
2377  outside  these  limits,  so  that  because  of 
the  unsuitable  thickness  of  their  paper  for  a 
book  7}^  x  5  in.  —  apart  from  consideration 
of  their  tensile  strength  —  2377  books  out  of 
3070  would  not  be  effectively  bound  if  sewed 
through  the  folds  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

With  a  collection  of  700  recent  books  of 
fiction  compiled  during  the  last  few  weeks 
by  the  American  Library  Association  as  ex- 
cellent from  their  literary  value  the  varia- 
tions in  thickness  of  their  paper  were  from 
TffffV.'  to  TrnjT?"  with  a  large  majority  unsuit- 
able in  thickness  for  sewing  advantageously  in 
the  ordinary  manner  through  the  fold. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  papers  of  the 
older  books,  1890  and  before,  were  only  re- 
cently tested  after  in  many  cases  years  of 
arduous  service,  certainly  losing  much  of 
their  strength,  while  all  the  tests  of  more 
recent  books  were  naturally  of  quite  new 
paper. 

Below  is  a  rough  comparison  between  the 
average  book  printed  before  1890  with  the 
paper  issued  during  1909: 

1890      1909 

Tensile  strength  .....................  10  Ibs.  6  Ibs. 

Loss  in  the  weak  way  of  the  grain  or 

fibrous    direction  ..................   25%  45% 

Loss  in  folding  or  sewing  ............   20%  50% 

Of  an  undesirable  thickness   for  bind- 

ing in  the  ordinary  way  ...........     5%  77% 

The  average  thickness  of  paper  for  fiction 
before  1890  appears  to  ha/ve  varied  between 
3.8  in.  to  the  1000  to  6.6  in.  to  the  1000. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  paper  with  its  fiber 
running  up  and  down  the  page  is  weaker  in 
the  fold  for  sewing,  it  is  fortunately  more 
pliable  and  falls  over  more  readily  in  the 
hand  when  reading,  so  that  if  a  book  be  care- 
fully oversewed,  instead  of  sewing  it  through 
the  folded  section,  a  more  pliable  book  is  the 
result,  and  in  most  cases  a  stronger  book. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
modern  papers  is  one  which  arises  from  the 
use  of  calendered  and  surface  paper  for  il- 
lustrations. 

In   their  qualities  of  tensile  strength  and 
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deterioration  under  folding  and  sewing  they 
have  been  dealt  with  among  the  other  papers 
in  the  books  quoted  above.  But  apart  from 
their  qualities  in  these  respects  they  offer 
their  own  special  problem. 

Under  the  friction  of  use,  when  sewed  and 
dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  book- 
binding, the  surface  of  the  paper  cracks  away 
from  its  fibrous  base  and  works  itself  into 
powder,  together  with  the  glue  which  has 
been  used  in  lining  its  back.  Losing  the  sup- 
port of  this  gluten  the  weakened  paper  is  held 
entirely,  and  more  loosely,  by  the  sewing 
and  soon  the  leaves  break  away. 

The  varying  thicknesses  of  this  class  of 
paper  present  also  their  special  difficulties  for 
solution. 

The  bookbinder  would  wisely  decide  to 
oversew  all  the  thinner  papers  of  this  class, 
while  the  thicker  papers,  if  the  book  be  of 
any  value,  should  be  dealt  with  by  means  of 
guarding.  Even  this  more  costly  method  can 
in  some  cases  be  made  effective  only  by  sew- 
ing as  well  as  sticking  on  the  attached  jaconet 
joint,  the  surface  of  the  paper  offering  the 
same  difficulty  to  holding  the  guard,  though 
in  less  degree,  as  it  does  in  the  binding  of 
the  book. 

Fortunately  there  is  very  much  that  can 
effectively  be  done  to  remedy  the  faults  we 
discover  these  papers  to  possess  over  those 
the  bookbinding  craft  has  been  trained  to  deal 
with. 

The  bookbinder  may,  if  he  makes  himself 
cognizant  of  these  facts,  and  determines  the 
tensile  strength,  together  with  the  direction 
of  the  grain,  turn  these  disadvantages  into  a 
desirable  thing,  for  much  of  the  paper  here 
described  possesses  qualities  of  which  he 
can  take  advantage.  If  it  is  made  thin  it  is 
at  least  pliable,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to 
sew  it  through  the  fold  with  profit,  it  may 
be  carefully  oversewed  and  last  long  enough 
for  the  librarian's  purpose. 

If,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  it  is  made 
into  a  thick  sheet,  it  is  impossible  either 
to  sew  it  through,  because  it  is  too  brittle, 
or  to  oversew,  because  it  is  too  thick  and 
stiff.  But  its  pulpy  nature  does  allow  of 
making  it  into  a  book  advantageously  by 
means  of  a  linen  guard.  This  method  with 
ordinary  paper  would  make  an  ugly,  thick 
back.  The  soft,  yielding  nature  of  'this 
paper  under  pressure  makes  way  for  the 
linen,  and  the  result  is  a  comparatively  ser- 
viceable and  good-looking  book. 

With  both  these  kinds  of  bad  paper  eco- 
nomical service  can  then  be  obtained. 

Having  faced  the  difficulties  he  has  experi- 
enced in  the  exercise  of  his  craft,  and  learn- 
ing their  causes,  the  bookbinder  is  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  them.  He  must  adapt 
his  methods  to  what  is  practically  the  new 
material  he  has  to  bind,  and  whose  qualities 
this  paper  does  something  to  make  known. 
CEDRIC  CHIVERS. 


TO  MAKE  LIBRARIES  MORE  EFFEC- 
TIVE 

(Reprinted    from   the   Boston   Evening   Transcript) 

A  CRITICAL  period  has  been  reached  in  the 
progress  of  the  public  library  movement  in 
Massachusetts.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Western  Massachusetts  Library  Club, 
in  Greenfield,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
calling  on  the  State  Library  Commission 
to  employ  a  competent  person  to  act  as  a 
State  Supervisor  of  Libraries,  as  is  done 
in  several  states,  including,  in  New  England, 
Connecticut  and  Vermont.  This  resolution 
would  have  been  passed  but  for  circumstances 
which  made  it  expedient  to  postpone  its  con- 
sideration for  a  time.  The  present  writer 
made  the  principal  address  at  the  Greenfield 
meeting  in  support  of  this  resolution  and  a 
summary  of  his  argument  may  be  given : 

The  argument  is  based  on  a  claim  that  li- 
brarianship  has  now  become  a  profession, 
as  truly  so  as  teaching.  Massachusetts  now 
makes  it  obligatory  on  every  town  to  employ 
for  its  schools  professional  superintendence, 
in  place  of  the  school  committee  supervision 
of  a  former  time,  and  in  addition  to  this, 
the  State  Board  of  Education  expends  $10,000 
annually  for  the  salaries  of  four  agents  of 
the  Board,  further  to  supervise  the  school 
work  and  to  conduct  institutes  and  other 
meetings,  added  to  which  is  a  considerable 
bill  of  expenses  of  these  agents.  Why  all 
this  paraphernalia  of  professional  superintend- 
ence and  oversight  and  instruction,  as  against 
the  good  old  times  when  the  state  spent  no 
money  for  any  such  purpose?  The  answer 
is  easy.  School  work  has  passed  from  the 
amateur  stage  of  development  to  the  profes- 
sional. Teachers  are  generally  required  to 
have  had  special  training,  and  the  direction  of 
their  work  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
fessional superintendents.  The  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  professional  aspect  of  school 
work  in  these  days  cannot  better  be  indicated 
than  by  the  figures  of  our  state's  expense 
along  this  line.  For  1907  they  were:  For 
normal  schools,  $334,000;  for  salaries  of 
secretary,  agents  and  clerks  and  their  travel- 
ling expenses,  $19,000;  for  expenses  of  insti- 
tutes, $1800. 

The  claim  for  library  work  is  that,  having 
gone  through  the  same  course  of  gradual 
development  under  amateur  conditions,  and 
having  naturally  passed  through  this  stag'; 
more  rapidly  than  the  school  work,  the  time 
is  now  fully  ripe  for  it  to  assume  the  same 
professional  aspect;  and  that,  in  fact,  it  has 
so  far  attained  that  standing,  that  any  attempt 
to  treat  librarianship  longer  as  a  business  foi 
amateurs  is  a  patent  anarchronism,  especially 
that  the  placing  of  its  superintendence  and 
instruction  in  the  hands  of  amateurs,  whether 
organized  in  committees  or  not  is  to  work 
against  its  true  efficiency  and  progress.  This 
seems  such  a  plain  case  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  denial,  but  there  may  be  those  who  will 
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ask  how  librarianship  can  be  shown  to  be 
professional,  in  the  sense  of  requiring  expert 
service  and  expert  superintendence.  For 
such  it  ought  to  suffice  to  point  to  the  numer- 
ous schools  of  librarianship  which  have 
sprung  up  in  the.  last  score  of  years  —  not 
less  than  10  of  some  importance  in  this 
country  —  to  say  nothing  of  many  summer 
schools ;  and  to  the  literature  of  the  calling, 
with  two  well-established  journals  in  tins 
country,  two  in  England  and  several  on  the 
Continent.  It  takes  33  thick  volumes  to  con- 
tain the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  up  to  date,  vol- 
umes crowded  with  matter  pertaining  to  the 
details  of  library  work.  The  Library  Bureau, 
with  its  enormous  business  in  the  interest  of 
system  in  account  keeping  and  filing,  in  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  concerns,  and  in 
governmental  offices,  is  an  outgrowth  of  li- 
brary work,  and  represents  a  most  important 
contribution  of  technical  librarianship  to  the 
world's  fund  of  labor  and  cost-saving  devices. 

It  may  be  added  that  just  as  it  is  becom- 
ing a  sine  qua  non  for  teachers  to  have  had 
some  normal-school  training,  it  is  getting  lo 
be  increasingly  difficult  to  find  entrance  into 
library  work  without  some  library-school 
training,  and  that  in  several  states,  profes- 
sional library  superintendence  is  already  es- 
tablished, leaving  Massachusetts  to  follow 
where  she  should  have  led. 

Unfortunately  our  State  Library  Comn'is 
sion  seems  wedded  to  the  amateur  idea.  It 
has  crowned  its  splendid  work  in  securing 
a  free  library  for  every  town  in  the  state 
by  assisting  the  librarians  of  small  towns  to 
gain  instruction  in  their  work  at  a  summer 
school.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  work  of 
the  commission  in  the  general  oversight  and 
fostering  of  library  work  throughout  the 
state,  the  commission  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  putting  that  work  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  women,  who  in  a  very  generous 
and  public- spirited  way,  are  giving  their  ser- 
vices freely  to  this  work.  While  honoring 
them  for  their  devoted  service,  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  will  "fill  the  bill."  Why 
should  not  the  state  substitute  such  a  com- 
mittee for  the  $10,000  staff  of  agents  of  the 
board  of  education?  It  may  be  claimed  in 
opposition  that  librarianship  is  not  profes- 
sional, as  teaching,  including  school  manage- 
ment, is.  In  rebuttal,  we  assert  that  it  is  not 
one  whit  less  professional  in  the  sense  of 
demanding  expert  service  and  especially  ex- 
pert superintendence.  O'n  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  meet  the  "little  red  schoolhpuse" 
idea;  it  will  be  said  that  the  professional- 
izing of  our  school  work  has  been  a  mistake, 
and  that  we  must  go  back  to  the  simpler 
and  more  natural  methods  of  former  times. 
We  do  hear  such  ideas  advanced,  but  is 
there  any  probability  of  such  a  retrogression  ? 
Does  not  the  reorganization  of  our  State 
Board  of  Education  point  to  an  era  of  still 
greater  specialization,  expertness,  profession- 
alism? W.  I.  FLETCHER. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  LIBRARY  " 
CONFERENCE 

A  SUCCESSFUL  meeting  cf  the  librarians 
of  the  Northwest  was  held  in  Seattle  in 
connection  with  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition  on  June  8,  9  and  10.  The  meet- 
ing was  officially  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Washington  Library  Association  and 
the  officers  of  the  Association  had  charge  of 
the  conference.  At  the  end  of  the  conference 
it  was  decided  to  establish  a  permanent  or- 
ganization to  be  called  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Library  Association,  its  membership  to  be 
made  up  of  librarians  and  others  interested 
from  British  Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon, 
Idaho,  Montana  and  Utah.  There  is  to  be  a 
general  executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  also  an  executive  committee  of  three 
persons  in  each  of  the  states  and  the  province 
represented  in  the  membership  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. These  state  executive  committees  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  president,  and  he  is  to 
appoint  to  them  such  of  the  members  of  the 
general  executive  committee  as  may  be  from 
the  states  concerned.  These  state  committees 
are  to  be  the  legislative  committees  for  their 
respective  states,  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
library  matters  which  pertain  exclusively  to 
their  respective  states  and  may  arrange  local 
library  meetings.  After  the  constitution  of 
the  new  Association  was  adopted,  the  Wash- 
ington Library  Association  decided  to  merge 
itself  into  the  general  association. 

The  first  session  of  the  conference  was  held 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  8,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Library,  with  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  William  E.  Henry,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  in  the  chair. 

President  T.  F.  Kane,  of  the  university, 
gave  an  address  of  welcome,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  plans  of  the  authorities  for  the 
establishment  of  a  library  course  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  university.  They  already  have 
a  summer  school  course. 

Miss  Cornelia  E.  Marvin,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  Library  Commission,  then  gave  an 
address  on  "The  work  of  a  public  library 
commission."  In  Oregon  there  is  a  direct 
affiliation  between  the  commission  and  the 
schools,  the  commission  levying  the  money 
and  buying  books  for  the  schools  of  the  state 
each  year.  The  commission  has  a  series  of 
travelling  libraries  which  it  sends  out  every 
six  months  to  school  houses  and  grange 
houses  in  small  cities  and  towns.  Much  work 
is  done  through  the  granges. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  State  Library  of  Wash- 
ington was  described.  It  has  a  system  of 
travelling  libraries,  and  also  effectively  helps 
the  debating  work  of  the  schools,  the  work 
of  the  women's  clubs,  and  is  really  largely  a 
lending  library  for  the  whole  state.  But  the 
need  for  good  field  work  is  felt.  This  cannot 
be  obtained  under  the  present  Commission, 
which  with  the  best  of  intentions  is  so  un- 
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fortunately  constituted  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  governor  and  the  attorney- 
general  that  little  active  work  can  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  It  was  decided  to  have  the 
legislative  committee  formulate  a  definite  pro- 
gram and  draw  up  a  bill  for  presentation  to 
the  next  legislature. 

At  the  second  session,  June  9,  Miss  Jo- 
sephine Meissner,  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington Library,  read  a  paper  on  "Library 
training  for  teachers."  An  elementary  and 
practical  course  in  reference  books,  in- 
dexes, public  documents,  methods  of  buying 
books,  cataloging  and  care  of  books,  a  simple 
loan  system  and  book  selection  should  be 
given  in  the  last  year  in  normal  schools  and 
in  either  of  the  last  two  years  in  the  state 
universities,  but  enough  instruction  should  be 
given  to  all  students  in  the  first  year  to  teach 
them  how  to  use  the  library  for  themselves. 
Special  instruction  should  be  given  to  pros- 
pective high  school  teachers. 

Miss  Ellen  Garfield  Smith,  of  Walla  Walla, 
then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject 
"What  the  library  can  do  for  schools."  Miss 
Smith  limited  her  discussion  to  a  library  of 
6000  volumes  or  less,  with  one  librarian  and 
one  assistant. 

Miss  Isabella  Austin,  primary  supervisor  of 
the  Tacoma  Public  Schools,  then  read  a  paper 
on  "What  the  schools  need  from  the  library," 
which  paper  will  probably  be  printed  in  a 
coming  number  of  the  JOURNAL. 

In  the  discussion  of  Miss  Austin's  paper, 
Miss  Isom  told  of  the  use  of  the  multigraph 
in  the  Portland  library  in  copying  poems,  lists 
and  other  items,  and  of  circulating  the  copies. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  at  which  Mr. 
Jennings,  librarian  of  the  Seattle  Public  Li- 
brary, presided,  Miss  Mary  F.  Isom,  libra- 
rian of  the  Library  Association  of  Portland, 
read  the  first  paper,  on  "The  work  of  a  coun- 
ty library."  This  paper  was  published  in 
California  Libraries  for  April. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  brought  out 
the  need  for  a  county  library  system  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  chairman  asked  the  committee 
on  legislation  to  take  cognizance  of  the  need 
and  to  devise  a  scheme  for  submission  to  the 
legislature. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Andrus,  of  the  Seattle 
Public  Library,  gave  a  talk  on  "How  to  select 
and  advertise  children's  books,"  the  discus- 
sion being  led  by  Miss  Jessie  E.  Carson,  of 
the  Tacoma  Public  Library.  The  difficulties 
of  book  selection  by  children's  librarians  of 
the  Northwest  were  brought  out.  The  in- 
creasing flood  of  juvenile  literature,  the  new- 
ness and  rapid  development  of  the  work 
here.,  and  the  remoteness  from  book  centers, 
all  make  it  quite  necessary  that  most  of  the 
new  books  be  selected  from  lists,  as  it  seems 
quite  impossible  to  read  all  the  books  before 
buying  them.  Most  lists  have  unfortunately 
too  much  the  personal  point  of  view,  and  care 
must  be  exercised  in  choosing  from  them. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  conference,  June 


10,  Mr.  E.  O.  S.  Scholefield,  librarian  of  the 
Legislative  Library  of  British  Columbia,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  on  the  "Libraries  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia."  Mr.  Scholefield  said  that  in 
Canada  there  are  no  large  library  schools,  and 
that  the  trained  workers  come  from  the  library 
schools  of  the  eastern  states.  He  briefly  de- 
scribed the  five  or  six  public  libraries  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  the  largest  of  which  is  the 
Vancouver  Public  Library,  which  has  15,000 
volumes,  employs  10  assistants,  and  has  a 
Carnegie  building.  The  Public  Library  of  Vic- 
toria, of  which  Mr.  Scholefield  is  a  commis- 
sioner, contains  between  8000  and  9000  vol- 
umes and  is  having  a  very  satisfactory  devel- 
opment. Through  Mr.  Scholefield's  efforts,  the 
library  will  soon  open  a  children's  room,  the 
first  in  British  Columbia.  There  is  also  a  good 
law  library  in  Victoria.  The  Legislative  (or 
Provincial)  Library  of  British  Columbia,  also 
in  Victoria,  is  maintained  by  direct  vote  of 
the  legislative  assembly.  Its  scope  is  pecu- 
liar, as  it  combines  the  features  of  a  univer- 
sity and  reference  library  with  those  of  a 
legislative  reference  library.  Its  collection  of 
Northwest  history,  to  which  special  attention 
has  been  paid,  is  one  of  the  best  in  existence 
and  is  equalled  only  by  the  collection  in  the 
British  Museum  and  perhaps  by  the  private 
library  of  Judge  Martin,  of  British  Columbia. 
The  travelling  libraries  of  the  province  are 
managed  by  the  Legislative  Library  and  are 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  province,  even  into 
its  northern  sections.  Mr.  Scholefield's  ad- 
dress was  followed  by  a  general  discussion  of 
the  topic  "Co-operation  of  libraries  of  the 
Northwest." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Washington  Library,  described  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  check-list  of  Northwest  history  in 
the  13  largest  libraries  of  the  Northwest. 

A  motion  was  passed  thanking  Mr.  Smith 
for  his  work  on  the  check-list.  The  check- 
list is  to  be  used  by  the  libraries  for  a  year, 
and  then  if  it  seems  best  Mr.  Smith  will  ar- 
range to  supplement  the  list. 

Miss  Judson,  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library, 
suggested  the  need  of  annotated  bibliogra- 
phies of  the  less  expensive  books  on  Oregon 
and  Washington,  as  so  many  of  the  books  are 
unreliable.  She  also  suggested  the  desir- 
ability of  having  experts  on  different  subjects 
in  the  larger  libraries,  to  whom  librarians  of 
small  libraries  could  write  for  annotated  lists, 
which  could  be  used  to  influence  ill-informed 
book  committees. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
Association  for  the  coming  year:  president, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Jennings,  Seattle  Public  Library; 
first  vice-president,  Miss  Cornelia  E.  Mar- 
vin, Oregon  Library  Commission ;  second 
vice-president,  Mr.  E.  O  S.  Scholefield,  Leg- 
islative Library  of  British  Columbia ;  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  Tacoma 
Public  Library ;  treasurer,  Miss  Ellen  Gar- 
field  Smith,  Walla  Walla  Public  Library. 
FRANKLIN  F.  HOPPER,  Secretary. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 

LIBRARIES 

THE  change  in  date  of  Mt.  Washington 
day,  and  other  contingencies  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  Conference,  made  necessary  an  entire 
rearrangement  of  the  program  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Association.  The  first  session 
was  held  on  Thursday,  July  i. 

A  letter  from  the  state  librarian  of  New 
Hampshire,  assuring  the  Association  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  trustees  and  librarian, 
was  read  by  the  secretary. 

The  president  then  read  his  annual  address, 
which  gave  a  brief  but  vivid  review  of  the 
activities  and  progress  of  the  state  libraries 
of  the  country  during  the  year.  This  was 
followed  by  the  secretary's  report. 

Mr.  Brigham,  of  Iowa,  reported  informally 
for  the  Committee  on  extension  of  mem- 
bership. He  spoke  especially  of  the  advan- 
tage which  would  come  to  large  city  libraries 
from  co-operation  with  the  Association  in  all 
matters  concerned  with  reference  work  in 
public  documents. 

Mr.  Brigham,  of  Rhode  Island,  reported 
for  the  Committee  on  statistics  of  state  li- 
braries, and  Mr.  Godard,  of  Connecticut,  for 
the  Committee  on  systematic  bibliography. 
He  referred  especially  to  the  need  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  Miss  Hasse's  Index  from  year 
to  year,  and  also  introduced  resolutions, 
which  were  passed,  urging  the  preparation 
of  an  index  to  the  Index  of  legislation  for 
the  20  years  during  which  it  has  been  pub- 
lished. 

Mr.  King  then  gave  his  paper  on  the  func- 
tions of  the  state  library,  when  its  activities 
were  restricted  to  the  service  of  the  state 
government.  Mr.  Wyer  followed  with  his 
paper  on  the  extension  of  the  activities  of 
the  state  library  to  the  whole  state. 

The  president  asked  Mr.  Wyer  concerning 
the  card  index  of  boards  and  commissions  in 
the  United  States  which  has  been  prepared 
by  the  New  York  State  Library.  In  the 
discussion  special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
value  of  such  a  list  of  municipal  offices,  and 
it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  varipus  municipal  associa- 
tions of  the  country  on  the  publication  of  a 
municipal  year  book  for  the  United  States. 

A  joint  session  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Libraries  was  held  July  i  8:15 
p.m. 

Dr.  Whitten  read  an  able  paper  on  Two 
decades  of  comparative  legislation.  He  re- 
viewed the  history  of  the  Index  of  legisla- 
tion, and  brought  out  most  strikingly  the 
value  of  experts  in  the  government  of  the 
state  and  city  by  an  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Public  Service  Commission  in 
New  York  City.  And  also  showed  the  help 
we  can  derive  from  a  study  of  the  experience 
of  European  countries  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems which  they  have  had  to  deal  with  and 
which  are  now  demanding  our  attention, 


and  referred  to  the  lack  of  documents  in  this 
country  for  such  a  study. 

Prof.  Stimson,  of  Harvard  University,  then 
read  his  scholarly  paper  on  the  Forms  of 
laws.  He  illustrated  the  lack  of  form,  the 
absurdities,  the  confusion,  etc.,  in  our  laws 
and  statute  books  by  many  telling  and  amus- 
ing instances;  and  pointed  out  certain  prin- 
ciples of  form  which  should  always  be  fol- 
lowed, and  which  would  make  our  laws  more 
systematic  and  intelligible. 

Mr.  Godard,  of  Connecticut,  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  legislative  reference,  presented  a 
plan  under  which  the  Law  Reporting  Co.,  of 
New  York,  would  keep  subscribing  libraries 
informed  of  the  progress  of  legislation  in  the 
various  states  at  moderate  cost. 

A  joint  session  with  the  Government  doc- 
ument section  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation was  held  July  2,  2 130  p.m. 

Mr.  Montgomery  spoke  on  the  value  of 
the  scientific  material  contained  in  public  doc- 
uments. Mr.  Carleton  read  his  paper  on  the 
use  of  United  States  documents  without  the 
aid  of  a  card  catalog. 

Mr.  Post  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  docu- 
ment office,  and  answered  many  questions. 
His  statement  that  his  resignation  had  been 
tendered  to  take  effect  July  15  was  heard 
with  universal  regret  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  unanimously  passed : 

The  National  Association  of  State  Libraries  and 
the  Government  Documents  Section  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  joint  session,  have  learned 
with  deep  regret  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William 
L.  Post  as  Superintendent  of  Documents  of  the 
Gowrnmcnt  Printing  Office,  after  a  service  of  17 
years  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  more 
than  three  _  years  as  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
These  _  bodies  desire  to  go  on  record  as  heartily 
approving  Mr.  Post's  enlightened  and  progressive 
administration  of  his  office  whereby  he  has  rendered 
United  States  public  documents  useful  to  libraries 
to  a  degree  never  before  attained.  This  record  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Post  by  the  application  of  scien- 
tific cataloging  methods  to  the  documents,  by  the 
publication  of  the  excellent  monthly  catalog,  and  by 
the  adoption  of  other  methods,  approved  in  com- 
mercial publishing  houses,  for  keeping  libraries  in- 
formed of  available  material  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment. These  bodies  further  desire  to  record  their 
appreciation  of  the  high  value  of  public  documents 
to  libraries,  especially  when  intelligently  administered 
and  promptly  and  skillfully  distributed,  as  has  been 
the  practice  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Post 
as  Superintendent  of  Documents.  So  important  do 
we  consider  the  efficient  and  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  the  highly  technical  matter  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  documents  to  the  libraries  represented 
in  these  associations  that  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  in  filling  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  the  Public  Printer  is  respect- 
fully requested  and  urged  in  the  interest  of  libra- 
ries serving  the  whole  American  people,  that  no 
appointment  be  made  that  does  not  keep  in  mind  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  Office  of  Superintendent 
of  Documents  on  the  plane  of  highest  efficiency, 
progress  and  usefulness  to  the  public  through  the 
libraries;  that  as  the  work  of  this  office  is  to  a 
high  degree  technical,  no  one  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  it  who  has  not  had  long  experience  in  the 
office  or  training  in  library  work. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Public 
Printer,  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  of  Printing,  and  to  Mr.  Post. 

Mr.    Hastings   described   the   work   which 
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the  Library  of  Congress  is  now  doing  in 
printing  cards  for  United  States  documents. 
Mr.  Andrews  presented  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  a  model  law  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  state  documents. 
•At  the  last  session,  on  July  2,  8:15  p.  m., 
Mr.  Legler  read  a  very  comprehensive  and 
instructive  paper  on  Library  bulletins  and 
their  development.  He  gave  a  brief  history 
of  library  bulletins  in  this  country,  and  gave 
a  list  of  bulletins  issued  by  state  libraries, 
library  commissions,  etc.,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed their  scope  and  value.  He  also  gave  a 
similar  list  of  bulletins  issued  by  city  libraries 
and  described  ihe  different  fields  and  prob- 
lems of  the  two  classes,  with  statement  of 
the  number  of  copies  printed,  the  cost  of 
issue,  etc. 

Mr.  Brown's  report  from  the  Committee  on 
exchange  of  state  documents  was  read  by 
Miss  Thayer,  of  Illinois.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected :  president,  John  E.  King, 
state  librarian  of  M:nnesota;  ist  vice- 
president,  Thomas  M.  Owen,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of 
Alabama;  2d  vice-president,  J.  M.  Hitt,  state 
librarian  of  Washington ;  secretary  and  rreas- 
urer,  Asa  C.  Tilton,  Document  Department, 
Wisconsin  Historical  Library. 


SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIATION 

A  Special  Libraries  Association  was  or- 
ganized at  Bretton  Woods,  July  2,  the  plan 
of  its  organization  being  proposed  and  out- 
lined by  Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana,  of  Newark, 
who  spoke  on  this  subject  at  the  fourth  gen- 
eral session  of  the  conference.  The  "special 
libraries"  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  Asso- 
ciation is  planned  are  municipal  legislative 
reference,  commercial,  technical  and  public 
welfare  libraries. 

The  object  of  the  Association,  as  stated  in 
the  constitution,  is  "to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  special  libraries."  It  is  hoped,  by  co- 
operation, that  the  duplication  of  unnecessary 
work  may  be  eliminated.  Bibliographies  giv- 
ing the  location  of  books  will  be  published  — 
that  is,  for  instance,  a  list  of  books  on  insur- 
ance may  be  compiled  by  several  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  societies. 

A  meeting  of  the  Association  is  planned  in 
the  fall  at  the  rooms  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York. 

The  following  officers  for  the  year  were 
elected:  president,  John  Cotton  Dana;  vice- 
president,  Robert  Whitten,  Public  Service 
Commission,  New  York  City;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Anna  Sears,  Merchants'  As- 
sociation, New  York  City.  The  executive 
committee  includes  officers  and  two  elective 
members.  These  two  are  George  W.  Lee, 
Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Herbert 
O.  Brigham,  Rhode  Island  State  Library, 
Providence. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW 
LIBRARIES 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  LAW  LI- 
BRARIES held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  June  28-July  i.  There 
were  five  sessions  held,  besides  one  joint  ses- 
sion with  the  National  Association  of  State 
Libraries.  Forty-eight  persons  attended  the 
various  sessions. 

On  the  evening  of  June  28th  the  first  ses- 
sion was  called  to  order  by  E.  A.  Feazel. 
Arthur  H.  Chase,  state  librarian  of  New 
Hampshire  informally  welcomed  the  dele- 
gates. The  president  then  read  the  annual 
address.  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Executive  committee  held 
in  Cleveland  in  December,  1908,  were  read  and 
approved.  Reports  of  committees  followed. 

The  second  session  was  held  June  2gth,  at 
10  a.m.  The  following  papers  were  pre- 
sented: "Law  book  making  from  the  libra- 
rian's standpoint,"  by  A.  J.  Small,  Io\va  State 
Law  Library;  "Labor  saving  devices,"  by  J. 
Harry  Bongartz ;  ''Beacon  lights  of  law,"  by 
F.  E.  Chipmsn. 

At  the  third  session,  on  the  evening  of  June 
29,  a  paper  by  William  George  Eakins,  of 
Toronto,  on  "Bibliography  of  Canadian  stat- 
ute law,"  supplementing  his  paper  read  at  the 
third  annual  meeting,  was  read  by  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer .  in  Mr.  Eakins'  absence.  A 
suggestion  having  been  previously  made  that 
the  Association  amalgamate  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Libraries,  the  mat- 
ter was  discussed,  and  though  close  co-oper- 
ation was  urged,  amalgamation  was  consid- 
ered unwise. 

The  fourth  session  was  held  the  morning 
of  June  30.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Thomas 
K.  Shinker,  who  was  to  address  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  problems  of  moving  a  law  library, 
Messrs.  Chipman,  Bongartz  and  Anderson 
gave,  informally,  details  regarding  the  mov- 
ing of  their  respective  law  libraries.  An- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  Boston  Book 
Co.  contemplates  publication  of  supplement  to 
Jones'  "Index  to  legal  periodical  literature." 
The  paper  on  "The  management  of  a  small 
law  library,"  by  Miss  Claribel  H.  Smith,  of 
the  Hampden  County  (Mass.)  Law  Library, 
and  Miss  Hettie  Gray  Baker,  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Bar  Library,  was  discussed. 

At  the  fifth  session,  June  30,  2.30  p.m.,  a 
motion  was  made,  and  adopted,  to  abolish  the 
board  of  editors  and  give  over  the  publication 
of  the  Index  to  Legal  Periodical  and  Laiv 
Library  Journal  to  the  Executive  committee. 
Election  of  officers  was  reported  as  follows : 
president,  E.  A.  Feazel;  vice-president,  Miss 
Gertrude  E.  Woodward;  secretary-treasurer, 
Franklin  O.  Pople,  elected  members  of  the 
Executive  committee :  Luther  E.  Hewitt,  John 
E.  King,  Gilson  G.  Glasier. 

Joint  session  with  the  National  Association 
of  State  Libraries  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
July  I. 
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THE  loth  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty was  held  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  July 
3,  1909.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor 
George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard  University,  on 
"Some  bibliographical  puzzles  in  Elizabethan 
quarto  plays ;"  by  Mr.  Percy  W.  Long,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  "English  dictionaries 
before  Webster;"  by  Mr.  Worthington  C. 
Ford,  of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
on  "Calendaring  of  manuscripts" ;  and  by 
Mr.  A.  Fanti,  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  on 
"Bibliographical  progress  in  Italy,"  read  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson  in  Mr.  Fanti's  absence. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  M. 
Henri  Harrissee  and  Seiior  Jose  Toribio  Me- 
dina were  elected  honorary  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year:  president, 
Azariah  S.  Root,  Oberlin  College;  ist  vice- 
president,  W.  W.  Bishop,  Library  of  Con- 
gress; 2d  vice-president,  W.  Dawson  John- 
ston, Columbia  University;  secretary,  Askel 
G.  S.  Josephson,  John  Crerar  Library ;  treas- 
urer, Carl  B.  Roden,  Chicago  Public  Library ; 
librarian,  Wilberforce  Eames,  New  York 
Public  Library.  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  was  re-elected  councilor 
for  four  years. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION, LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

THE  National  Education  Association  held 
its  47th  arnual  convention  in  Denver,  July 
3-9.  Two  meetings  of  the  Library  Depart- 
ment were  held,  July  7  and  8.  Mr.  Robert 
J.  Aley,  state  superintendent  of  Indiana,  pre- 
sided at  the  first  session,  and  Mr.  Edwin  W. 
Gaillard,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
presided  at  the  second  session.  Items  pre- 
sented on  the  program  were :  "The  use  of 
books  by  high  school  pupils,"  presented  by 
Robert  J.  Aley,  state  superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Indianapolis ;  "Plan  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  libraries 
and  the  results  accomplished,"  by  Miss  Edith 
Tobitt,  librarian  Public  Library,  Omaha, 
Neb. ;  "Books  as  educational  tools  in  the  com- 
mon schools,"  by  Francis  G.  Blair,  state  su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  Spring- 
field, 111. ;  "What  shall  each,  the  library  and 
the  school,  contribute  to  make  the  educated 
man?"  by  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. 

A  surprising  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  reclassifying  the  departments 
of  the  National  Education  Association  was 
the  discontinuation  of  the  Library  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Further  notice  of  the  meeting  will  be  given 
in  an  early  number. 


LEAGUE  OF  LIBRARY  COMMISSIONS 

THE  League  of  Library  Commissions  held 
two  sessions  at  Bretton  Woods,  July  2d  and 
3d.  At  the  opening  session,  July  2,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  combining  the  offi- 
ces of  secretary  and  treasurer  was  adopted 
upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  board. 

In  the  absence  of  Miss  Hazeltine,  chairman, 
the  report  of  the  publication  committee  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  Indiana. 

"The  Swedist  list,"  compiled  by  Miss  Val- 
frid  Paln.-gren,  of  Stockholm,  and  edited  by 
the  Minnesota  Commission,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  will  shortly  appear  as  no.  5  in  the 
series  of  lists  of  foreign  books  for  American 
libraries  published  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board. 

The  pamphlet  on  "Mending  and  repair  of 
books,"  by  Miss  Margaret  W.  Brown,  of  the 
Iowa  Library  Commission,  is  ready  for  the 
printer,  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board 
has  expressed  a  willingness  to  publish  the 
pamphlet  if  this  is  desired  by  the  League. 

"Tract  no.  10,"  compiled  by  Mr.  Hadley,  of 
Indiana  and  published  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Pub- 
lishing Board,  was  combined  this  year  with  a 
revised  edition  of  "Tract  no.  I,"  and  the  re- 
print now  in  press  bears  the  title  "Why  do 
we  need  a  public  library?"  and  subtitle  "Ma- 
terial for  a  library  campaign." 

"The  children's  suggestive  list,"  in  prepar- 
ation by  the  Wisconsin  Commission,  will 
probably  be  ready  for  use  next  autumn,  and 
will  be  limited  to  about  500  titles,  chosen  to 
meet  the  needs  of  libraries  in  small  towns. 

A  new  edition  of  the  pamphlet  "Magazines 
for  the  small  library,"  compiled  by  Mrs. 
Katharine  MacDonald  Jones,  has  just  been 
issued,  revised  and  brought  to  date. 

The  League  has  been  fortunate  in  securing 
500  copies  with  the  League  imprint  and  cover 
of  the  "Graded  list  of  books  for  schools,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  as  well 
as  reprints  of  the  pamphlet  "Anniversaries 
and  holidays,  references  and  suggestions  for 
picture  bulletins,"  edited  by  Miss  Mary 
Emogene  Hazeltine. 

With  regard  to  the  "Reading  course  for 
librarians,"  the  committee  reported  that  after 
conference  with  Miss  Ahern  it  was  agreed 
that  the  course  should  in  no  way  be  a  corre- 
spondence course  for  technical  training,  but 
one  to  stimulate  and  broaden  the  interest  of 
library  workers  in  their  profession,  that  the 
outline  for  the  course  covering  two  years 
should  be  arranged  by  the  League,  citations 
for  different  topics  supplied  by  the  different 
commissions,  and  that  the  editorial  comment 
on  the  subjects  under  consideration  be  made 
by  the  editor  of  Public  Libraries.  It  was 
recommended  that  no  action  be  taken  by  the 
League  until  a  conference  could  be  held  be- 
tween the  League  representatives  and  Miss 
Ahern,  as  the  question  of  reprints  will  have 
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to  be  decided  before  the  reading  course  can 
start  to  advantage.  It  is  recommended  also 
that  the  League  provide  for  a  list  of  books  in 
Polish  to  follow  in  character  and  scope  the 
five  foreign  lists  already  printed. 

The  subject  of  the  midwinter  meeting  was 
then  discussed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
make  plans  for  sectional  meetings  of  the 
League  in  New  England,  the  Middle  West 
and  the  ^Pacific  Coast. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  uniform 
travelling  library  blanks  was  submitted  by 
Miss  Charlotte  Templeton,  Nebraska,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  Miss  Margaret 
Brown,  Iowa.  A  tentative  form  of  blank,  in- 
cluding the  items  decided  upon  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting  as  essential,  had  been  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  commissions  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting,  with  the  request  that 
actual  test  be  made  of  the  same  in  correlating 
with  regular  library  records  in  use.  Reports 
on  this  test  indicate  that  a  majority  of  com- 
missions are  ready  to  accept  the  blanks  with 
slight  modifications.  The  committee  asked 
for  extension  of  time  until  the  coming  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  League,  in  order  to 
make  further  test  of  the  blanks. 

Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey,  Minnesota,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  commission  work 
in  state  institutions,  presented  the  report  of 
that  committee.  Statistics  show  that  wher- 
ever it  has  been  possible  to  carry  through 
any  line  of  work  in  institutions  a  use  of  boeks 
has  resulted  which  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

The  committee  then  suggested  that  there 
be  started  a  "getting-in-touch"  campaign,  by 
collecting  statistics  as  to  institution  libraries 
with  a  view  of  including  them  in  the  report 
of  the  commissions.  Follow  this  up  by  per- 
sonal visits  and  by  talks  about  books  and 
reading,  e5,pecially  in  places  where  schools 
are  carried  on.  Put  the  institutions  on  the 
mailing  list  for  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist,  and 
follow  this  up  by  offers  of  help  in  selection 
of  new  books. 

If  the  institutions  prove  indifferent  or  un- 
willing to  undertake  a  new  enterprise,  then 
the  commission  may  decide  to  include  in  its 
field  these  libraries  rather  than  have  them 
administered  in  hap-hazard  fashion,  or  not  at 
all. 

If  the  organizer  of  a  commission  is  sent  to 
institution  libraries  to  serve  them  as  the 
others  in  the  state  are  served,  results  will  not 
develop  as  rapidly  as  would  be  the  case  if 
the  field  were  not  so  wide.  In  the  case  of  the 
insane,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  much-needed  re- 
search and  experimental  work  can  be  under- 
taken by  so  general  an  officer  as  a  commission 
organizer.  In  order  to  prove  or  disprove 
that  books  may  be  used  as  remedies  one 
must  devote  months  to  experiment  and 
observation  hi  order  to  state  definitely 
what  books  are  best  for  certain  classes 
of  the  insane.  No  commission  could  expect 
to  provide  an  officer  for  work  of  this  kind, 


requiring  his  full  time  and  so  identified  with 
hospital  interests,  but  it  is  both  a  duty  and 
a  privilege  of  every  commission  to  so  demon- 
strate the  need  and  possibilities  of  this  work 
among  the  insane  that  the  states  will  ap- 
point librarians  to  supervise  groups  of  hos- 
pitals, or  carry  on  experimental  work  in  each. 

Another  way  to  take  up  institution  work 
is  for  the  commission  to  take  steps  to  show 
the  controlling  board  the  necessity  and  value 
of  systematic  library  service,  thus  setting  a 
standard,  and  then  withdrawing  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  institutions  to 
themselves. 

Undoubtedly  a  better  way  to  proceed  is 
that  the  commission  should  not  withdraw 
after  the  initiatory  steps,  but  continue  its  cam- 
paign of  education  until  the  governing  pow- 
ers are  willing  to  ask  the  legislature  to  set 
aside  funds  to  make  the  library  work  in  insti- 
tutions an  established  feature  of  the  work 
and  until  a  state  librarian  for  institutions  is 
appointed  and  provided  for  permanently  from 
the  public  funds. 

Miss  Askew  supplemented  the  report  with 
an  account  of  the  travelling  libraries  which 
have  been  sent  by  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion to  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions 
of  that  state.  The  commission  has  been  aided 
in  this  work  by  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  and  the  lists  of  books  for 
the  insane  have  been  chosen  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 

Mrs.  Sneed  made  an  appeal  for  the  need 
of  books  in  the  United  States  penitentiaries. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  urge  upon  Congress  the 
importance  of  this  work,  and  if  advisable  to 
draft  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide libraries  for  these  institutions. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  essentials 
of  a  model  commissions  law  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Hadley,  of  Indiana.  The  following  out- 
line was  suggested,  as  embodying  the  methods 
of  organization  which  had  proved  desirable 
after  several  years'  experience  in  library  com- 
mission activities  and  the  usual  conditions 
which  surround  them,  with  the  understanding 
that  these  must  be  modified  in  many  instances 
to  meet  individual  demands,  or  to  conform 
with  existing  laws: 

1.  Name    (name    of    state),    Library    Commission 
or    (same   of   state),    Public    Library   Commission. 

Said  Commission  shall  be  assigned  permanent 
quarters  in  the  State  House. 

2.  Commissioners.     Consist  of  five  members,  to  be 
appointed    by    the   governor,    who    shall    also    fill    all 
vacancies  for  unexpired  term. 

Members  of  the  Commission  to  serve  without  sal- 
aries, but  actual  expenses  incident  to  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  Commission  shall  be  paid  by  the  state. 
Members  of  the  Commission  not  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lishing business. 

Appointment  of  the  commissioners  shall  be:  one 
for  i  year,  one  for  2  years,  one  for  3  years,  one  for 
4  years,  and  one  for  5  years,  and  thereafter  all  ap- 
pointments shall  be  for  5  years. 

3.  Organisation    of    Commission.      Officers    of    the 
Commission    shall    be    a   chairman    elected    from    the 
members    thereof,    for    a   term    of   one    year,   and    a 
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secretary,  not  a  member  of  the  Commission,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Commission,  and  who  shall  serve 
at  the  will  of  the  Commission,  under  such  conditions 
and  for  such  compensations  as  to  it  shall  seem 
adequate. 

Said  secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commission;  keep  accurate  accounts  of 
its  financial  transactions;  have  charge  of  its  work 
in  organizing  new  libraries,  and  improving  those 
already  established;  supervise  the  work  of  the  trav- 
elling libraries,  and  in  general  perform  such  duties 
as  may  fiom  time  to  time  be  assigned  him  by  said 
Commission. 

Said  Commission  may  also  employ  such  other  as- 
sistance as  shall  be  required  for  the  performance  of 
the  commission's  work,  v/ho  shall  serve  upon  such 
conditions  as  the  Commission  may  determine. 

In  addition  to  their  salaries,  the  secretary  and  as- 
sistants shall  be  allowed  their  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  while  absent  from  the  commission  office 
upon  the  service  of  the  Commission. 

4.  Appropriations.     Appropriations  to  be  statutory 
and  general. 

All  bills  shall  be  paid  when  approved  and  signed 
by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Commission 
and  audited  by  the  State  Auditor. 

5.  Scope   of  work.      Commission   shall  give    advice 
to    all    school,    state,    institutional,    free    and    public 
libraries,   and  to  all  communities  in  the   state  which 
may    propose    to    establish    libraries,    as    to    the    best 
means  of  establishing  and  administering  them,  select- 
ing and  cataloging  books,  and  other  details  of  library 
management,   and   may  send  any   of  its  members   to 
aid    in    organizing    such    libraries    or    assist    in    the 
improvement  of  those  already  established. 

It  may  also  receive  gifts  of  money,  books,  or 
other  property  which  may  be  used  or  held  in  trust 
for  the  purpose  or  purposes  given;  may  purchase  and 
operate,  travelling  libraries,  and  circulate  such  libra- 
ries within  the  state  among  communities,  libraries, 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  library  associations, 
study  clubs,  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  under 
such  conditions  and  rules  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state  and 
best  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service  it  is  ex- 
pected to  render  the  public. 

It  may  publish  lists  and  circulars  of  information, 
and  said  Commission  may  co-operate  with  other  state 
library  commissions  and  libraries  in  the  publication 
of  documents,  in  order  to  secure  the  more  economical 
administration  of  the  work  for  which  it  was  formed. 

It  may  conduct  courses  or  schools  of  library  in- 
struction and  hold  librarians'  institutes  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  co-operate  with  others  in  such 
schools  or  institutes. 

It  may  also  conduct  a_  clearing-house  for  periodicals 
for  free  gift  to  local  libraries,  and  said  Commission 
shall  perform  such  otber  service  in  behalf  of  public 
libraries  as  it  may  consider  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  state. 

In  connection  with  and  under  the  supervision  of 
the  president  of  each  normal  school  in  the  state  and 
the  president  of  the  State  University,  the  Commis- 
sion may  arrange  for  courses  of  lectures  every  year 
at  each  of  the  schools,  on  book  selection,  use  and  care 
of  books,  cataloging  and  administration  of  school 
libraries;  may  co-operate  with  the  state  board  of 
education  in  devising  plans  for  the  care  of  school 
libraries;  in  aiding  teachers  in  school  library  admin- 
istration, and  in  formulating  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  such  libraries  throughout  the 
state.  Such  suggestions,  rules  and  regulations  are 
to  be  promulgated  through  the  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 

6.  Reports.     The  Commission  shall  make  a  biennial 
report    to    the    governor,    which    report    shall    show 
library  conditions  and  progress  in   (state),  and  shall 
contain  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission.      This    report,    when    printed,    shall    be 
presented  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  state.    These 
reports  shall  be  printed  and  bound  by  the  state  under 
the    same    regulations    as    the    other    reports    of    the 
executive  officers   of  the   state,   which   printed   repo_rt 
shall  be   distributed   by  the   Public  Library   Commis- 
sion. 

7.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions   of   this   act    are   hereby   repealed. 


The  committee  also  submitted  comments 
and  explanations  concerning  the  various  sec- 
tions, and  the  full  report  will  be  printed  in 
the  A.  L.  A.  Proceedings. 

The  president  then  appointed  committees 
as  follows:  On  libraries  for  United  States 
penitentiaries,  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.  Root,  Rhode  Island, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Whitcher,  New  Hampshire;  on 
arrangements  for  midwinter  meetings  of  the 
League,  Mr.  A.  L.  Bailey,  Delaware,  Mr.  H. 
E.  Legler,  Wisconsin,  Mr.  C.  S.  Greene,  Cali- 
fornia; on  nominations,  Mr.  H.  E.  Legler, 
Miss  Helen  Price,  Pa.,  Mr.  Johnson  Brigham, 
Iowa. 

A  large  audience  gathered  on  Saturday 
morning  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Mt.  Wash- 
ington Hotel  to  listen  to  the  papers  on  "Work 
in  the  field." 

"The  experiences  of  a  free  lance  in  a  west- 
ern state,"  as  related  by  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns, 
Wisconsin,  was  read  by  Miss  Agnes  Van 
Valkenburgh,  Milwaukee. 

Miss  Stearns  sketched  the  vast  field  for 
work  presented  by  a  state  of  2,200,000  souls, 
representing  29  or  more  nationalities,  scat- 
tered over  a  district  the  size  of  New  England, 
and  averaging  only  36  people  to  the  square 
mile.  She  outlined  the  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  service  offered  by  such  a  field. 

Miss  Charlotte  Templeton,  Nebraska,  then 
told  of  her  work  "With  the  prairie  dwellers 
of  Nebraska,"  where  magnificent  distances 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  commission  work, 
but  where  wide  horizons  make  for  breadth  of 
vision. 

The  story  of  conditions  "Down  in  Mis- 
souri," written  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Wales,  sec- 
retary of  the  Missouri  Commission,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  a  member  of  the 
commission. 

Conditions  in  Missouri  show  a  supply  of 
public  libraries  insufficient  for  the  population 
of  the  state.  Earlier  educational  law  gave 
rise  to  numerous  private  and  small  colleges 
which  nearly  all  have  libraries,  while  only 
lately  the  public  school  system  has  begun  to 
develop  libraries. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  organizer  of  the 
New  Jersey  Commission,  then  presented  a 
graphic  and  delightful  picture  of  "Jersey 
roads  and  Jersey  paths,"  being  tales  of  pine 
woods  folk,  charcoal  burners  and  other 
people. 

Miss  Askew  told  of  the  rural  community 
libraries  at  the  crossroads,  of  the  travelling 
library  work  among  the  granges,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  part  played  by  story  telling  in 
locating  travelling  libraries  and  arousing  in- 
terest in  books  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
piney  woods  and  mountains  of  North  Jersey, 
closing  with  an  account  of  the  introduction 
of  lace  making  in  one  locality. 

Miss  Askew,  on  request,  then  told  some  of 
her  inimitable  stories. 

The  program  closed  with  a  delightful  day's 
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journey  "On  the  trail  of  the  book-wagon," 
personally  conducted  by  Miss  Mary  L.  Tit- 
comb,  of  the  Washington  County  Free  Li- 
brary, Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected 
as  follows :  president,  Arthur  L.  Bailey,  Del- 
aware; ist  vice-president,  Louis  R.  Wilson, 
North  Carolina ;  2d  vice-president,  Frances 
Hobart,  Vermont ;  secretary-treasurer,  Mar- 
garet W.  Brown,  Iowa;  publication  commit- 
tee, Clara  F.  Baldwin,  Minnesota;  Charlotte 
Templeton,  Nebraska;  Chalmers  Hadlejr,  In- 
diana. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARY   INSTITUTE 

AN  informal  meeting  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Institue  was  held  at  the  Mt.  Washing- 
ton Hotel,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  July  I,  1909.  Thirty- 
two  of  the  Fellows  were  present,  with  Presi- 
dent Bostwick  in  the  chair. 

Discussion  was  had,  and  a  general  ex- 
change of  experiences  given,  participated  in 
by  the  majority  of  those  present,  on  various 
practical  topics ;  chiefly  concerning  recent 
improvements  in  electric  lighting  of  libraries, 
some  features  of  heating  and  ventilation,  and 
use  of  the  Perfection  vacuum  cleaner,  which 
latter  has  been  given  a  working  test  at  the 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  with  very  sat- 
isfactory results. 

Blue  prints  were  exhibited  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Denver  Public  Library,  now 
under  construction. 

HENRY  J.  CARR,  Secretary. 

Hmerican  Xibrars  association 

3iST  ANNUAL  MEETING.   BRETTON   WOODS, 

N.  H.,  JUNE  26-JULY  3,  1909 
All  the  determinative  factors  needful  to 
bring  successful  results  seemed  combined  in 
the  Bretton  Woods  meeting,  which  must  go 
on  record  as  a  star  conference,  in  accord  with 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  were 
present.  Ranking  third  in  attendance  and 
exceeding  Minnetonka  by  some  100,  in  loca- 
tion, hotel  arrangements  and  smoothness  and 
effectiveness  of  program,  the  record  made  for 
Bretton  Woods  has  never  been  exceeded.  It 
is  of  especial  interest  to  note  the  strides  taken 
in  library  progress  since  the  first  White 
Mountain  conference  at  Fabyans  in  1890, 
when  "library  co-ordination,"  the  great  cen- 
tral thought  of  the  Bretton  Woods  meeting, 
about  which  many  of  the  contributions  to  the 
program  were  so  harmoniously  grouped,  was 
an  untouched  problem,  hardly  foreseen  even 
in  perspective.  At  the  Magnolia  meeting  in 
1902,  when  Dr.  Eliot  so  ably  advanced  the 
theory  of  book-storage,  was  struck  the  first 
general  note  of  the  problem.  But  the  consid- 
eration of  library  co-ordination  in  its  most 
broadly  applied  relations,  and  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  whole  field  of  library  science,  must 


be  always  associated  with  the  Bretton  Woods 
conference,  and  with  its  chief  advocate,  Pres- 
ident Gould,  so  largely  responsible  for  its 
concrete  and  forceful  presentation. 

The  Mount  Washington  Hotel,  as  head- 
quarters, and  the  Mount  Pleasant  Hotel,  only 
a  short  walk  away,  gave  ample  and  delightful 
conference  accommodations.  The  general 
business  did  not  begin  until  Monday,  June  28, 
although  the  Council  meeting  on  the  previous 
Saturday  had  already  brought  together  a  fair- 
sized  gathering,  which  was  further  added  to 
on  Sunday.  On  Monday  also  the  Executive 
board  and  the  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries  held  meetings. 

Monday  evening,  at  8.15,  the  first  general 
session  of  the  conference  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Gould,  who  then  introduced  the 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Corning,  of  Concord.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
His  Excellency  Henry  B.  'Quimby,  Mr.  Corn- 
ing, in  cordial  greeting,  welcomed  the  A.  L.  A. 
into  the  Granite  state.  A  graceful  response 
was  extended  by  the  president,  who  then  read 
his  presidential  address (  see  p.  335).  The 
secretary's  report  followed,  in  which  he  noted 
resignations  of  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jones,  elected 
as  trustee  of  the  endowment  fund  and,  unable 
to  accept  the  office,  succeeded  by  W.  C.  Kim- 
ball  ;  and  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Ahern,  recorder, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Kroeger. 

Mr.  Wyer  recorded  over  2000  members  in 
good  standing,  the  largest  A.  L.  A.  member- 
ship recorded,  and  a  net  increase  of  about 
50  during  the  past  year.  The  library  mem- 
bership is  slightly  over  200.  Note  was  also 
made  of  A.  L.  A.  representation  at  seven 
state  library  associations  during  the  year. 
The  treasurer's  report  being  printed  in  the 
A.  L.  A.  Bulletin  for  May  was  not  read ;  but 
the  supplementary  report  asked  for  by  the 
Executive  board  was  read  in  part.  Reports 
of  the  Endowment  fund,  Publishing  board 
and  Finance  committee  being  already  in  print 
were  adopted  without  being  read.  Reports 
of  Council  and  Executive  board  were  read 
and  adopted,  and  after  some  closing  business 
the  session  adjourned. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  June  29,  the  second 
general  session  was  held.  The  topic  of  the 
program  for  this  session  was  library  co- 
ordination, a  continuation  of  the  subject  as 
outlined  in  a  general  way  by  the  president's 
address.  It  was  subdivided  into  two  divi- 
sions, "Storage  libraries"  being  considered  by 
Frank  P.  Hill,  and  "Reservoir  libraries  as 
centers  of  systems"  was  contributed  to  by 
N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  who  was  followed  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Titcomb,  and  J.  L.  Gillis;  discus- 
sions on  both  divisions  of  the  subject  being 
offered  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Gillis'  paper. 

Mr.  Hill's  paper,  "Book  storage  for  libra- 
ries with  branches,"  gave  a  careful  survey  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Hill  pointed  out  the  danger 
of  overlapping  in  the  fields  of  work  of  the 
various  libraries  and  urged  specialization, 
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noting  the  example  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  limiting  its  own  field  so  as  not  to 
encroach  upon  trie  functions  properly  belong- 
ing to  state  and  municipal  libraries.  State 
and  municipal  libraries  should  also  so  limit 
themselves  and  co-operation  between  public 
and  university  and  special  libraries  be  in- 
creased. Methods  of  co-operation  should  be 
applied  to  little-used  books,  and  libraries  with- 
in a  certain  radius  might  decide  upon  different 
classes  of  books  that  each  library  should 
collect  and  preserve. 

Mr.  Hill  suggested  an  A.  L.  A.  list  of  spe- 
cial collections  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  loca- 
tion of  material  with  an  increased  use  of 
inter-library  loans  to  facilitate  distribution. 
The  application  of  questions  of  storage  to 
building  problems  was  then  considered,  and 
various  European  methods  of  "book-storing," 
together  with  the  provisions  made  for  storage 
in  the  plans  of  the  new  central  building  for 
Brooklyn,  were  described  with  thoroughness 
and  lucidity.  Mr.  Hill  further  discussed  the 
need  of  a  storage  reservoir  for  branch  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  Hodges,  in  his  paper  entitled  "Reser- 
voir libraries,"  discussed  the  problem  as  it 
applies  to  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati  draws  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  John  Crerar  Library, 
Chicago,  and  Harvard  Library.  Mr.  Hodges 
stated  that  there  is  need  for  the  Cincinnati 
library  to  be  relieved  of  50,000  books,  and  ad- 
vised the  establishment  of  one  or  at  most 
three  or  four  reservoir  libraries  into  which 
other  libraries  might  pour  their  unused  books. 
Though  a  knotty  problem,  Mr.  Hodges  ap- 
proached it  in  a  delightful  spirit,  and  his 
witty  comments  occasioned  considerable 
laughter. 

Miss  Titcomb,  in  a  brief  paper  entitled  "A 
county  library,"  described  the  work  of  her 
library,  the  Washington  County  Free  Library 
of  Hagerstown,  Maryland ;  and  in  conclusion 
stated  that  the  operation  of  this  library  gave 
proof  that  a  central  library  supplying  a  large 
area  gives  better  and  more  economical  service 
than  a  number  of  small  libraries  scattered 
over  the  same  territory.  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Greene,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  then  read  Mr. 
Gillis'  paper,  "The  California  county  library 
system."  This  system,  the  establishment  of 
which  is  authorized  in  the  county  library  act 
recently  passed  by  the  California  legislature, 
has  been  previously  described  in  these  col- 
umns. 

Discussions  in  which  Mrs.  Fairchild  and 
Messrs.  Bowker,  Foster,  Wyer,  Cole,  Putnam, 
Wadlin,  and  Richardson  participated  followed 
these  papers.  Mr.  Bowker  moved  that  the 
Executive  board  during  the  coming  year  ap- 
point a  committee  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  library  co-ordination.  This  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried.  Mr.  Lane's  paper  on 
"A  central  storage  and  lending  collection  for 
university  libraries"  on  the  program  of  the 
College  and  Reference  section  was  referred 


to  as  a  real  contribution  to  the  topic  of  this 
session,  in  which  it  would  have  been  included 
could  Mr.  Lane  have  been  present  (see  p.  367). 

Mr.  Lee,  librarian  of  the  Stone  &  Webster 
Co.,  of  Boston,  then  spoke  briefly  on  the 
"Ethics  of  the  A.  L.  A." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  of  Minneapolis,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  "Clearing  houses,"  in  which 
was  pointed  out  how  through  clearing  houses 
libraries  might  be  relieved  of  surplus  and  un- 
desirable material.  Mr.  Wilson  stated  that 
the  organization  of  a  clearing  house  company 
as  a  scrap-paper  business  would  seem  neces- 
sary if  it  is  to  be  financially  independent,  and 
therefore  its  location  where  the  surplus  stock 
of  waste  paper  quality  might  be  easily  dis- 
posed of  would  be  important.  A  central  co- 
operative institution  under  the  control  of  the 
state  library  commissions  and  large  libraries 
would  be  needed  to  inspire  confidence.  Mr. 
John  Davidson,  of  the  Empire  Theatre  Co., 
New  York,  was  on  the  program  to  consider 
"Inter-library  cards/'  but  as  he  had  not  been 
heard  from,  this  item  was  omitted. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  was 
then  considered.  The  draft  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  for  the  first  time  at  Minne- 
tonka,  and  as  the  same  constitution  requires 
its  adoption  at  two  consecutive  meetings,  a 
motion  for  its  adoption  was  made. 

Further  remarks  being  in  order,  Mr.  Put- 
nam, as  chairman  of  the  committee  for  re- 
vision of  the  constitution,  made  a  general 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  and 
free  discussion  of  the  constitution  was  called 
for  by  the  chair.  The  chair  stated  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  amend  the  existing 
constitution  at  this  date,  as  the  constitution 
demands  that  all  proposed  amendments  be 
sent  to  all  members  one  month  before  being 
voted  upon,  and  no  proposed  amendments  had 
been  received.  But  if  adopted  it  would  be 
possible  to  move  amendments  to  the  new  con- 
stitution, which  might  be  voted  upon  a  second 
time  at  the  next  conference.  Mr.  Putnam  re- 
quested that  if  found  fundamentally  defective 
the  constitution  should  be  rejected.  Objec- 
tions to  the  draft  being  called  for,  spirited 
discussion  pro  and  con  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Yust,  Austen,  Steiner,  Bostwick, 
Jones,  Putnam,  and  Legler  participated,  those 
speaking  against  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion centering  criticism  chiefly  upon  sections 
14  and  16  (membership  and  duties  of  Coun- 
cil.) The  question  being  put  to  vote,  the  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  and  it  was  moved 
that  at  another  session  opportunity  be  given 
for  the  presentation  of  proposed  amendments. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  College  and  Ref- 
erence section  and  the  Section  of  Library 
Work  with  Children  held  meetings,  and  the 
evening  was  set  aside  for  library  school  re- 
unions. The  American  Association  of  Law 
Libraries  met  morning  and  afternoon. 

Wednesday,  June  30,  was  Mount  Washing- 
ton or  Crawford  Notch  Day,  and  this  entailed 
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the  only  serious  change  from  the  original 
program.  The  "oldest  inhabitant"  believing  it 
would  rain  on  Thursday,  which  was  the  day 
first  selected  for  the  Mount  Washington  trip, 
there  was  a  shifting  of  Wednesday's  sessions 
to  Thursday  and  Wednesday  itself  was  made 
a  day  of  recreation,  library  co-ordination  and 
functions  of  Council  being  forgotten  in  an 
ascent  of  about  6000  feet  by  some  213  — 16 
miles  of  cog-railroad;  in  the  enjoyment  of 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  panoramic  moun- 
tain views,  and  in  a  dizzy  descent  in  which 
many  a  dignified  librarian  was  to  be  seen 
seated  Turk  fashion  upon  the  wood  piles  in 
front  of  the  funny,  puffing  little  mountain  en- 
gines, while  others  cast  envious  glances  from 
points  of  vantage  safer  if  less  alluring.  As 
Mount  Washington  could  be  "done"  (in  the 
Baedeker  phrase)  in  a  little  more  than  half 
a  day,  those  who  ascended  it  in  the  morning 
had  the  afternoon  for  driving,  strolls  or  other 
harmless  occupations,  while  those  who  went 
up  the  mountain  in  the  afternoon  inverted 
that  happy  schedule,  though  there  were  some 
daring  mountaineers  who  came  down  the 
mountain  on  foot. 

The  Library  Copyright  League  met  Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The  third  general  session  was  called  to 
order  on  Thursday  morning,  July  i.  Mr. 
Wyer  read  the  nominations  for  officers. 
These  officers  were  afterward  elected  (see 
p.  365).  Preliminary  business  with  regard 
to  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  then 
read.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Putnam  suggesting 
possible  amendment  was  read  and  a  commit- 
tee (Messrs.  Hill,  Hodges  and  Thwaites)  was 
appointed  to  receive  and  report  upon  amend- 
ments, to  be  passed  upon  at  the  next  session. 

The  topic  for  the  session  being  "The  school 
and  the  library,"  Prof.  Charles  W.  Colby,  of 
McGill  University,  read  an  inspiring  and  fin- 
ished address  entitled  "The  library  and  edu- 
cation" (see  p.  340).  Dr.  T.  Edward  Banta, 
superintendent  of  schools,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
representing  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, then  delivered  an  address  entitled 
"The  school's  point  of  view."  Dr.  Banta 
urged  closer  co-operation  between  the  school 
and  the  library,  and  thought  that  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  every  city  should 
be  one  of  the  library  trustees.  He  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  library  training  in 
normal  schools,  and  thought  that  library 
school  graduates  should,  conversely,  serve  an 
apprenticeship  as  teachers ;  that  teachers 
should  be  a  privileged  class  in  library  mem- 
bership and  should  assist  in  the  selection  of 
books. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dana,  Free  Public  Library,  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  then  presented  a  paper  entitled 
"Book-using  skill  in  higher  education."  The 
lack  of  attention  given  to  this  essential  part  of 
education  in  school  and  college  courses  was 
emphasized,  and  it  was  further  stated  that  the 
teachers  of  normal  schools  and  high  schools 


themselves  had  as  a  general  rule  but  little 
book-using  skill.  The  importance  of  intro- 
ducing this  training  into  college  curricula  was 
urged.  Mr.  Dana's  paper  was  followed  by 
interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  by  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Austen. 

"The  trend  of  library  commission  work," 
by  Chalmers  Hadley,  of  the  Indiana  Public 
Library  Commission,  followed.  This  paper 
outlined  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  library 
commissions,  the  development  of  the  com- 
mission movement,  its  relations  to  individual 
libraries,  and  to  legislation,  and  emphasized 
how  by  co-operation  with  the  State  board  of 
health,  boards  of  forestry,  fish  and  game  com- 
missions, state  agricultural  colleges,  muni- 
cipal leagues,  etc.,  the  library  commissions  can 
bring  these  agencies  into  touch  with  local 
communities  through  their  libraries. 

Mr.  Cedric  Olivers  then  presented  prelim- 
inary remarks  as  an  introduction  to  his  ad- 
dress scheduled  for  another  session.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Committees  on  International  re- 
lations and  on  Library  administration  fol- 
lowed. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  meetings  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Libraries, 
of  the  Catalog  section,  and  of  the  Library 
Training  section.  In  the  evening  there  was 
a  joint  session  of  the  National  Association 
of  State  Libraries  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Libraries,  and  also  a  meeting  of 
the  Section  of  Library  Work  with  Children. 

On  Friday  morning,  July  2,  the  College  and 
Reference  section,  the  League  of  Library 
Commissions  and  the  New  Hampshire  Li- 
brary Association  held  meetings.  In  the 
afternoon  the  National  Association  of  State 
Libraries  and  the  Government  Documents 
round  table  combined  in  a  joint  session; 
though  this  was  not  according  to  the  program, 
the  popularity  of  both  meetings  made  such  an 
arrangement  desirable.  A  meeting  of  the 
Catalog  section  was  also  held  on  Friday 
afternoon. 

The  fourth  general  session,  which  was  a 
business  meeting,  was  held  on  Friday  evening. 
Reports,  most  of  which  were  submitted  in 
print,  were  presented  for  the  following  com- 
mittees :  Committee  on  Library  Building  and 
Architecture ;  Committee  on  Library  Train- 
ing; Committee  on  Library  Work  with  the 
Blind ;  Committee  on  Bookbinding,  and  the 
Committee  on  Bookbuying;  Committee  on 
Cataloging ;  Committee  on  Public  Documents. 

A  communication  from  Brussels  in  relation 
to  the  International  Congress  in  1910,  having 
been  adopted  in  the  report  of  Council,  was  not 
read.  Another  communication  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Dana  on  the  subject  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Libraries  Association,  which 
would  embrace  municipal,  legislative,  refer- 
ence, commercial,  technical,  and  public  wel- 
fare libraries  (see  p.  358). 

Attention  was  then  given  to  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  constitution,  the  report  of  the 
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Committee  on  amendments  being  read  by  Mr. 
Hodges.  Six  proposed  amendments  having 
been  received,  the  committee  recommended 
that  in  view  of  the  recent  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution action  on  all  amendments  should  be 
deferred  until  the  next  conference  of  the 
Association.  And  after  the  reading  of  the 
amendments  and  some  discussion  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
47  against  28. 

The  question  of  by-laws  was  then  taken  up. 
The  amended  by-laws  as  recommended  by  the 
revision  committee  being  read,  were  after 
more  discussion  adopted. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tions, which  were  held  on  Friday  afternoon 
from  one  to  five  p.m.,  the  Association  was 
without  by-laws,  a  motion  was  made  imme- 
diately after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
on  Thursday  that  the  elections  should  pre- 
cede in  accord  with  previous  existing  by- 
laws. 

The  League  of  Library  Commissions  met 
Saturday  morning,  July  3,  and  in  the  after- 
noon the  fifth  and  final  session  of  the  confer- 
ence was  held.  Mr.  Chivers  presented  his 
illustrated  address,  "The  paper  and  binding 
of  lending  library  books,"  to  which  he  gave 
the  introduction  during  Thursday  morning's 
session.  A  resume  of  this  paper  is  presented 
elsewhere  (see  p.  350).  The  charts  and  plans 
in  illustration  of  the  paper  were  of  the  great- 
est interest,  and  showed  the  thoroughness  and 
expertness  with  which  Mr.  Chivers  has  con- 
ducted this  important  investigation. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  M.  Crothers  then 
read  an  address  that  by  its  wit  and  charm 
must  captivate  the  "gentlest"  reader.  This  ad- 
dress will  probably  be  printed  elsewhere,  and 
its  publication  will  be  noted  in  these  columns 
in  the  hope  that  all  librarians  may  profit  by 
the  pleasure  of  reading  it. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Stevens,  Pratt  Institute 
Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"Some  criteria  for  technical  book  selection." 
As  aids  in  selection  of  such  literature,  the 
following  were  recommended :  "Descriptive 
list  of  technical  books,"  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Engineering  Education ;  lists  of  books  issued 
by  technical  journals,  and  little  bibliographies 
prepared  by  libraries  which  have  expanded 
technically.  In  the  matter  of  enlarging  a  col- 
lection, wise  duplication,  use  of  annotated  lists 
of  other  collections,  and  suggestions  from  li- 
brary patrons  with  technical  knowledge  were 
urged. 

A  symposium  on  "Recent  books  for  boys" 
followed,  which  was  conducted  by  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  New  York  Public  Library,  who  de- 
livered a  brief  and  interesting  introduction  to 
the  subject.  The  symposium  covered  brief 
papers  on  "Adventure  books."  by  Kirk  Mun- 
roe,  read  by  W.  P.  Cutter ;  "Historical  sto- 
ries." by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson ;  "Boys'  books 
on  England,"  by  Richard  Irwin,  read  by  Carl 


Roden,  Chicago  Public  Library.  Brief  discus- 
sion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  McKillop 
and  Cargill,  of  Milwaukee,  participated.  A 
"List  of  stories  for  boys  which  are  favorites 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library"  was  pre- 
pared for  distribution  in  connection  with  this 
symposium.  This  list,  covering  25  titles,  was 
compiled  from  circulation  statistics  and  desk 
enquiries  at  37  branches  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  represents  the  preference 
of  boys  from  12  to  15  years  old.  A  circulating 
library  of  boys'  books,  including  those  men- 
tioned in  this  list,  was  on  exhibition  and  for 
use  at  the  conference.  Reports  on  resolutions 
and  report  of  elections  followed.  Officers 
elected  for  1909-1910  were:  president,  N.  D. 
C.  Hodges ;  vice-presidents,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
Alice  S.  Tyler;  trustee  of  the  endowment 
fund,  W.  C.  Kimball;  executive  board,  P.  B. 
Wright,  C.  W.  Andrews,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmen- 
dorf,  W.  C.  Lane,  H.  E.  Legler,  Herbert  Put- 
nam. (For  members  of  Council,  see  under 
Council  report,  p.  373.)  There  were  no  alter- 
native names  submitted  for  the  ballot. 

Mr.  Gould  then  introduced  Mr.  Hodges, 
the  president-elect,  who  in  a  few  words  of  ap- 
preciation accepted  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Association,  and  the  3ist  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Library  Association 
was  brought  to  a  close. 

During  the  conference  a  group  photograph 
of  the  delegates  was  taken  by  Walter  H. 
Merryman,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  This  photo- 
graph is  reproduced  as  frontispiece  and  copies 
may  be  obtained  from  the  photographer.  In- 
teresting exhibitions  of  the  Berlin  Photo- 
graph Company  and  Mr.  Romeyn  B.  Hough's 
wooden  cross-section  cards  and  engraved 
woods,  and  the  English  E.  Dwight  Church 
catalog,  compiled  by  Mr.  Cole,  were  also  held 
during  the  convention. 

Sunday,  July  4th,  there  was  opportunity 
provided  for  a  delightful  trip  through  the 
Franconia  region,  with  a  view  of  the  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,  a  visit  to  Echo  and 
Profile  Lakes,  the  Flume  and  the  Pool,  and  a 
luncheon  at  the  Profile  House.  M.  R.  H. 
POST-CONFERENCE 

F  ortune    favored    without    fail, 

A  nd  high  spirits   did  prevail: 

X  tacy   at    Intervale, 

O  gunquit,  Gorham,  also  Jackson! 

N  icest  thanks  we  owe  to  FAXON. 

But  appreciation  requires  more  than  an 
acrostic  to  express  how  much  the  pleasure  of 
the  post-conference  was  due  to  the  unfailing 
patience  and  care  of  its  cicerone.  It  was 
early  on  Monday  morning,  July  5th,  when 
after  cordial  handshakings  and  good-byes  and 
with  the  gay  blowing  of  coaching  horns,  70 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  delegates  left  the  Mount 
Washington  Hotel  to  take  the  "coaching  and 
shore  trip"  under  Mr.  Faxon's  direction. 

A  photograph  was  taken  of  the  party  as  it 
started  out  by  W.  R.  Merryman,  of  Haverhill, 
which  gives  a  good  view  of  the  six  six-horse 
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and  two  four-horse  coaches,  in  which  the 
party  set  off  to  know  more  of  the  "pleasures 
of  the  pathless  woods,"  or  whatever  other 
pcetic  allusion  best  applies  to  the  intentions 
of  the  happy  travellers.  There  was  also 
a  two-horse  wagon  for  baggage,  so  that  the 
coaches  themselves  would  not  be  over- 
crowded with  suit-cases.  After  a  beautiful 
morning's  drive  along  the  New  Jefferson 
Notch  and  Cherry  Mountain  roads,  with  splen- 
did views  of  the  Presidential  Range,  there  was 
a  welcome  halt  for  luncheon  at  the  Ravine 
House,  Randolph,  and  after  lunch  a  walk  (and 
there  never  were  any  walks  without  the  care- 
ful warning  from  our  cicerone  of  "rubbers ; 
drinking  cups")  through  the  woods  to  Mount 
Crescent  House  on  Randolph  Hill,  where  the 
coaches,  having  gone  around  by  the  road, 
were  waiting  and  the  drive  was  resumed. 
The  little  village  of  Gorham  was  the  next 
stop,  where  the  party  was  entertained  at  the 
Mount  Madison  House  over  night,  the  even- 
ing being  spent  by  the  more  inquiring  travel- 
lers in  trolleying  over  to  Berlin,  a  picturesque 
town,  the  chief  element  of  its  population  being 
French  workers  in  the  paper  pulp  mills,  which 
is  the  main  industry  of  this  region. 

The  next  day  (Tuesday)  the  drive  was 
resumed,  the  party  leaving  the  Mount  Madi- 
son House  at  9  a.m.  After  a  beautiful  drive 
through  the  valley  of  the  Peabody  River,  the 
party  stopped  for  a  picnic  luncheon  in  the 
woods  at  the  entrance  to  Crystal  Cascade. 
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party  had  lunch,  visited  the  public  library, 
where  Miss  Fernald,  the  librarian,  hospitably 
received  them,  and  afterward  visited  the  Al- 
drich  Memorial,  where  they  were  shown  the 
"Bad  Boy's"  room,  where  so  intimate  an  ex- 
pression of  his  lovable  personality  seems  to 
linger.  Then  the  queer  little  ferry  at  Kittery, 
Maine,  was  taken,  and  electric  cars  from 
Kittery  to  Ogunquit.  The  librarian  from 
Hayerhill,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  a 
Maine  boy  (though  not  a  "bad"  one  to  be 
sure)  was  appealed  to  for  landmarks  en 
route.  The  three  days  at  the  Sparhawk, 
where  the  party  was  entertained  in  Ogunquit, 
passed  delightfully,  trips  to  Bold  Cliff,  to  the 
quaint  old  jail  of  York,  one  of  New  Eng- 
land's most  famous  historic  landmarks,  and 
delightful  walks  along  the  beach  forming  the 
chief  diversions.  On  Monday  evening,  the 
last  night  of  the  trip,  the  party  united  in  a 
final  celebration,  and  was  favored  by  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Mr.  George 
Jay  Smith  and  Mr.  Nathan  Haskan  Dole, 
whose  summer  homes  are  in  this  locality. 
These  speakers  entertained  the  party  during 
the  evening  with  witty  verses  and  stories,  and 
it  was  to  the  regret  of  all  the  audience  when 
the  evening's  pleasure  was  over,  and  with  it 
the  recreation  and  rest  of  the  post-conference 
trip.  M.  R.  H. 

A.  L.  A.  CATALOG  SECTION 
The   first    session   of  the   Catalog   section 


Here  the  Cicerone  and  the  Western  Historian      was  held   Thursday  afternoon,   July   i,   with 

Miss  Laura  Smith,  chairman,  presiding. 

Mr.  Hanson  presented  a  paper  on  "The 
subject  catalogs  of  the  Library  of  Congress," 
in  which  he  discussed  the  development  of 
the  catalogs  of  that  library,  showing  also 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  present  catalog. 
He  called  attention  to  the  numerous  additions 
of  subject  headings  necessary  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  subject  catalog  to  the  enormous 
growth  of  literature  of  many  subjects  during 
the  last  40  years.  A  tendency  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  catalog  to  bring  related 
subjects  together  by  means  of  inversion  of 
headings,  combinations  of  tw<j.  or  more  sub- 
ject words,  etc.,  was  the  result  of  the  use  of 
the  Library  by  scholars  and  investigators  who 
are  best  served  by  having  related  topics 
brought  together  as  far  as  can  be  accom- 
plished without  the  serious  violation  of  the 
dictionary  principle.  It  was  also  considered 
more  economical  in  compilation.  Mr.  Han- 
son also  suggested  methods  of  reducing  the 
size  of  the  catalog  by  the  elimination  of 
class  entries. 

The  next  paper,  "Cataloging  for  branches," 
by  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler,  was  read  by  Mr. 
Roden,  as  Miss  Hitchler  was  unable  to  be 
present.  Accompanying  the  paper  was  a  full 
set  of  sample  cards  illustrating  the  system 
of  cataloging  for  branches  at  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 


displayed  their  gypsying  skill ;  a  fire  was  made 
and  the  Historian  brewed  some  coffee  which 
furnished  no  "grounds  of  complaint."  There 
were  two  ardent  mountaineers  who  were  al- 
most too  late  for  the  draught,  but  they  as- 
sured us  the  view  was  worth  it !  Again  the 
coaches,  and  a  drive  to  Glen  Ellis  Falls,  with 
a  walk  to  the  top  (in  rubbers),  and  the 
coaches  again,  and  a  drive  through  Pinkham 
Notch,  with  views  of  Wildcat  Mountain  and 
Mount  Washington,  until  Gray's  Inn  was 
reached  at  Jackson,  where  the  party  spent 
the  night,  a  moonlight  walk  to  Jackson  Falls 
being  the  suggestion  for  the  program  of  the 
evening. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  July  7,  there  was 
opportunity  for  a  morning  walk  before  again 
taking  coach  for  Intervale,  where  the  party 
arrived  in  time  for  lunch  at  the  Intervale 
House,  and  where  a  rush  was  made  for  pre- 
cious trunks  which  were  there  awaiting  their 
owners.  Charming  drives  took  up  the  after- 
noon, and  the  night  and  the  following  day 
were  also  spent  at  the  Intervale  House,  strolls 
through  the  beautiful  Cathedral  woods, 
charming  drives  and  a  climb  up  Mount  Kear- 
sage,  with  a  picnic  lunch  on  its  summit,  af- 
fording a  full  and  delightful  schedule.  On 
Friday  the  party  broke  up,  those  continuing 
on  the  post-conference  trip  leaving  in  the 
morning  for  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Here  the 
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A  short  discussion  on  What  shall  we  do 
to  induce  library  workers  to  take  up  catalog- 
ing was  called  forth  by  Mr.  Hanson's  state- 
ment of  the  continuous  resignation  of 
workers  in  the  catalog  department  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Some  libraries  re- 
ported that  they  paid  better  salaries  to  cata- 
logers  than  to  other  assistants.  Others 
added  interest  to  the  work  by  giving  part  of 
the  cataloger's  time  to  reference  work. 

At  the  second  session,  July  2,  cataloging 
of  pamphlets  and  ephemeral  material  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tillinghast,  Mr.  A. 
G.  S.  Josephson,  and  Miss  Hiss.  The  treat- 
ment of  broadsides  was  also  discussed. 

Miss  Margaret  Mann,  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Section  for  the 
coming  year,  and  Miss  Sophie  Hiss,  of  Cleve- 
land, secretary. 

COLLEGE  AND  DEFERENCE  SECTION 

Two  sessions  were  held  by  the  College 
and  Reference  section,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  29,  and  on  Friday  morning,  July  2,  with 
Mr.  William  W.  Bishop  as  chairman. 

In  the  first  session  the  subject  of  Reference 
work  in  branch  libraries  was  presented  from 
several  points  of  view,  beginning  with  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  branch  libraries  in 
the  United  States  by  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges. 
Miss  C.  E.  Wallace  read  a  paper  on  the 
Limitations  of  reference  work  in  branch  li- 
braries, giving  her  experience  in  the  East 
Liberty  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh.  She  emphasized  especially  the 
need  of  magazine  sets  in  branch  libraries. 
The  practical  experiences  in  meeting  this  prob- 
lem in  four  large  branch  systems  were  given 
in  papers  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wadlin,  speaking 
for  Boston ;  Mr.  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  for  New 
York;  Mr.  W.  B.  Briggs,  for  Brooklyn,  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Hirshberg,  for  Cleveland.  The 
session  closed  with  a  paper  by  Mr.  S.  H 
Ranck  on  Municioal  legislative  reference  li- 
braries, arguing  in  favor  of  their  organization 
under  the  public  library,  rather  than  as  sepa- 
rate institutions  (see  p.  345). 

The  second  session,  July  2,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Problems  arising 
from  the  size  of  great  collections.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Schwab  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  telauto- 
graph in  use  in  the  Yale  University  library. 
The  advantage  is  the  elimination  of  confusion 
at  the  delivery  desk,  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  boys,  and  the  increased  quiic 
in  the  rooms  and  stacks.  The  cost  is  about 
$20  a  year  for  transmitter  and  $30  a  year 
for  each  receiver.  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews  in  a 
paper  on  Problems  arising  from  the  size  of 
card  catalogs  said  that  the  printed  card  and 
the  handy  tray  had  solved  the  physical  diffi- 
culties of  cost  and  space,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culties remaining  were  the  mental  ones  caused 
by  many  subjects  and  many  entries  under 
each  subject.  The  chief  remedy  suggested 
in  the  paper  was  the  introduction  of  a 
selected  card  catalog  for  the  general  public, 


and  another  catalog,  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete, which  could  be  stored  much  more 
economically.  The  Principles  governing 
the  selection  of  a  reference  collection 
for  a  university  library  were  given  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Willard  Austen,  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  who  discussed  the 
same  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
public  reference  library.  Mr.  Austen  men- 
tioned three  classes  of  reference  readers, 
those  doing  general  reference  work,  those 
engaged  in  research,  and  those  who  read 
for  cultural  purposes,  and  considered  the 
needs  of  each  in  his  principles  ot  selection. 

Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  speaking  on  the 
selection  of  a  reference  collection  for  a  large 
public  library,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  various  administrative  considerations  as 
the  relation  of  the  reference  collection  to  the 
size  of  the  library,  open  shelves,  special  read- 
ing rooms,  temporary  reservations  and  the 
condition  of  the  catalog. 

The  session  closed  with  a  paper  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Lane  outlining  a  plan  for  a.  Central 
reference  bureau  and  lending  collection  for 
college  and  reference  libraries.  The  object 
of  a  Central  reference  bureau  would  be  to 
collect  information  in  regard  to  the  contents 
of  American  libraries  and  the  conditions 
under  which  their  books  can  be  lent,  and  to 
digest  and  disseminate  this  information.  The 
Central  lending  collection  should  contain  so- 
ciety transactions,  collections  of  documents 
and  sources  and  single  expensive  publications 
which  are  essential  to  scholarly  investigation 
The  estimated  cost  of  maintenance  is  $25,000  a 
year,  besides  the  initial  expense.  Three  pos- 
sible sources  of  support  would  be  (i)  sub- 
scriptions from  co-operating  libraries,  (2) 
adoption  by  some  existing  institution  as  a 
department  of  its  work,  or  (3)  an  endow- 
ment. The  plan,  which  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  one  described  by  Mr.  Lane  in 
the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  v.  33,  p.  429-433,  was 
presented  as  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
college  librarians  appointed  at  a  Conference 
of  New  England  librarians  which  met  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  November,  1908.  After 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Lane's  paper  the  Section 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  the  adoption  of  this  committee,  with 
increased  membership. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  next  year 
resulted  as  follows:  chairman,  Mr.  W.  Daw- 
son  Johnston;  secretary,  Miss  Beatrice  Win- 
ser. 
LIBRARY  WORK  WITH  CHILDREN'S  SECTION 

The  first  session  of  the  Section  of  Library 
Work  with  Children  was  held  Tuesday,  June 
29,  2.30  p.m.  The  meeting  took  the  form  of 
a  story  hour  symposium,  led  by  Miss  Burnite, 
chairman.  The  first  paper  was  a  report  on 
story  telling  in  Chicago's  park  reading  rooms, 
by  Mrs.  Gudrun  Thorne-Thpmsen,  read  by 
Mr.  Roden,  of  Chicago.  This  was  followed 
by  reports  of  story  telling :  In  New  York 
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Public  Library,  by  Annie  Carroll  Moore.  In 
the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  by  Alice  J. 
Hazeltine.  In  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library, 
by  Ida  J.  Duff.  In  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  by  Rose  Gymer. 

Miss  Moore's  paper  was  supplemented  by 
an  account  of  personal  experiences  by  Miss 
Anna  Tyler,  of  New  York. 

The  discussion  was  led  by  Mrs.  Fairchild. 
Miss  Edna  Lyman  advocated  the  use  of  the 
occasional  story  in  the  small  library.  The 
question  of  the  advisability  of  using  volun- 
teers for  such  service  was  discussed  by  Miss 
Moore,  of  New  York,  Miss  Askew,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Miss  Price,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Thomsen  stated  the  peculiar  library 
conditions  in  Chicago  in  the  lack  of  a  chil- 
dren's department  and  of  branch  libraries, 
and  the  offer  of  her  services  to  this  library 
by  certain  public-spirited  citizens.  She  con- 
ducted one  story-hour  afternoon  a  week  in 
each  park.  She  told  stories  in  the  assembly 
rooms  of  the  schools,  and  presented  to  teach- 
ers the  subject  of  co-operation. 

The  report  from  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary reviewed  the  advantages  in  conducting 
story  hours  in  a  large  library  system,  and  it 
was  stated  that  "Two  visiting  story  tellers 
working  in  co-operation  with  the  chil- 
dren's libraries  have  covered  the  field  very 
well." 

The  report  from  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh  discussed  the  function  of  story 
telling  in  the  library  as  an  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  the  right  use  of  books,  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  story  teller  to  work 
with  the  children  with  greater  freedom,  the 
aid  in  establishing  in  the  child's  mind  a  stand- 
ard of  book  selection. 

Under  the  title  "Rational  story  telling  in 
the  public  library"  Miss  Ida  Duff,  of  Brook- 
lyn, reviewed  the  experiences  of  her  library. 
She  mentioned  as  conditions  adverse  to  a 
story  hour  the  inadequacy  of  size  of  staff; 
inability  to  limit  attendance  to  the  library 
story-hour  afternoon,  and  consequent  rest- 
lessness of  a  large  crowd. 

The  report  from  the  Cleveland  Library  em- 
phasized the  economic  value  of  the  story  in 
influencing  the  reading  of  large  numbers  of 
children  which  could  be  done  in  no  other  way 
•in  the  given  time.  The  story  hour  for  the 
older  children  was  stated  to  be  a  means  of 
inducing  children  to  read  connectedly  books 
of  literature  and  history.  The  importance  of 
a  wise  selection  of  stories  was  brought  out, 
and  also  that  the  temperament  and  environ- 
ment of  the  children  who  hear  them  should 
be  considered  in  the  selection.  The  unwis- 
dom of  a  story  hour  under  adverse  conditions 
closed  the  report. 

The  second  session  was  held  Thursday, 
July  i,  8.15  p.m.  A  report  on  instruction  in 
work  with  children  in  the  various  library 
schools  and  summer  schools  made  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  the  section  was 


read.  The  report  is  a  digest  of  reports  from 
the  directors  of  the  various  library  schools 
and  summer  schools  in  regard  to  the  object 
of  the  course. 

The  number  of  graduates  now  holding  po- 
sitions in  work  with  children  from  the  six 
regular  schools  which  responded  is  50 —  Pratt 
24,  Albany  10,  Western  Reserve  4,  Drexel  6, 
Wisconsin  5,  Simmons  I. 

The  report  was  discussed  by  Miss'  Plum- 
mer,  of  Pratt  Institute  Library  School,  and 
Mr.  Walter,  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  at  Albany. 

Miss  Beatrice  Kelly,  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  followed  with 
a  paper  on  the  "Selection  of  juvenile  books 
for  a  small  library."  Miss  Kelly  presented 
her  own  problem  of  juvenile  book  selection 
in  a  manufacturing  town  of  about  20,000  in- 
habitants, about  35  per  cent,  of  the  juvenile 
readers  being  of  foreign  parentage. 

A  discussion  by  Miss  Wheeler,  of  Albany, 
was  read  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Al- 
bany. Miss  Wheeler  emphasized  the  value  of 
attractive  editions  and  made  a  plea  for  cau- 
tious selection  of  new  books.  Mr.  Fletcher, 
of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Root,  of  Providence, 
also  spoke. 

At  a  business  session  on  July  i  the  by-law 
on  membership  was  amended.  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  appointed  for  the  coming 
year :  chairman,  Miss  May  Massee  of  Buf- 
falo; secretary,  Miss  Clara  Herbert,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

TRUSTEES'  SECTION 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees'  section  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  held  at 
Bretton  Woods,  July  i,  2.30  p.m.,  Mr.  W. 
T.  Porter,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  chair.  In  the 
absence  of  the  secretary  Frank  E.  Wood- 
ward was  chosen  secretary  pro  tem. 

The  following  were  present:  Messrs.  W. 
T.  Porter,  Cincinnati ;  David  A.  Boody, 
Brooklyn ;  Joseph  E.  Beals,  Middleboro, 
Mass. ;  Deloraine  P.  Corey,  Maiden ;  Frank 
E  Woodward,  Maiden ;  R.  R.  Bowker,  N.  Y. 
City;  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  Cincinnati,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Earl,  Connersviile,  Ind. 

Hon.  David  A.  Boody,  of  Brooklyn,  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  work  of  the  library  board  was  conducted. 
This  was  supplemented  by  remarks  of  R.  R. 
Bowker,  a  member  of  the  same  board. 

Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges  gave  a  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  for  the 
blind  was  undertaken  and  extended  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

On  motion  the  chairman,  David  A.  Boody, 
and  Deloraine  P.  Corey  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  and  issue  an  address 
to  the  Trustees  before  the  next  conference. 
On  motion  it  was  voted  to  continue  the 
present  officers  during  the  ensuing  year,  viz., 
W.  T.  Porter,  Cincinnati,  chairman;  P.  L. 
Montgomery,  secretary. 
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LIBRARY  TRAINING  SECTION 

At  the  library  training  session  held  at  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  Thursday,  July  i,  2.30  p.m.,  Mr. 
Legler,  chairman,  announced  an  action  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Council  creating  a  section  on  pro- 
fessional training. 

The  report  ©f  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  on 
library  training  was  read  by  Miss  Mary  W. 
Plummer,  chairman.  This  report  was  ac- 
cepted without  discussion. 

A  paper  on  "Library  conditions  which  con- 
front the  library  school"  was  presented  by 
Miss  Julia  E.  Elliott,  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School.  After  a  brief  discussion  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  paper  were  referred  to  the 
directors  of  the  library  school  for  considera- 
tion at  some  future  time.  Mrs.  Sneed,  of 
Georgia,  emphasized  the  value  of  practice 
work  in  training  and  the  need  for  care  in  the 
selection  of  students.  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright, 
of  Missouri,  made  the  statement  that  the 
libraries'  problem  in  relation  to  trained  work- 
ers is  largely  a  question  of  funds,  and  closed 
with  a  plea  for  more  business  training.  After 
this  discussion  the  chair  proceeded  to  the 
formal  organization  of  the  section  on  profes- 
sional training.  A  temporary  committee  on 
by-laws  was  named,  also  two  standing  com- 
mittees, one  on  membership  and  one  on  pro- 
gram. Committees  on  nomination,  on  mem- 
bership, and  on  program  were  also  provided 
for.  Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter,  vice-director  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  School,  then 
read  a  "Report  on  the  student  material  for 
library  schools." 

Mr.  Adam  J.  Strohm,  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
read  a  paper  on  "Do  we  need  a  graduate 
school?"  The  discussion  was  lead  bv  Mrs. 
Fairchild,  who  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hadley, 
Mr.  Craver,  Miss  Frances  Rathbone  and  Mr. 
Josephson.  Mrs.  Fairchild  advocated  a  Uni- 
versity graduate  school  which  should  be  cen- 
trally located  in  connection  with  a  university 
of  high  standing  in  a  city  of  varied  and  well- 
developed  library  resources  and  with  a  fac- 
ulty devoting  its  entire  time  to  the  school. 
Mr.  Hadley  spoke  in  favor  of  practical  ex- 
perience as  compared  with  intensive  study 
along  technical  lines,  and  urged  the  need  of 
pedagogical  training  for  members  of  library 
school  faculties.  Mr.  Josephson  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  the  university  graduate  school  and 
outlined  in  brief  a  plan  of  work. 

The  committee  on  nomination  of  officers 
reported  as  follows :  president,  Chalmers  Had- 
ley, of  the  Indiana  Summer  Library  School ; 
vice-president,  W.  H.  Brett,  dean  of  Western 
Reserve  University  Library  School ;  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Harriet  Price  Sawyer,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Wisconsin  Library  School. 

Miss  Plummer  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  co-opera- 
tion between  library  schools.  The  motion  was 
carried. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  met  at  Bretton  Woods, 
N.  H.,  June  28,  1909. 

Present:  C.  H.  Gould,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
A.  E.  Bostwick,  P.  B.  Wright,  Alice  B. 
Kroeger,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.  There  were  also 
present  by  request  H.  E.  Legler,  C.  W.  An- 
drews and  H.  C.  Wellman,  of  the  Publishing 
Board. 

Executive  offices.  The  president  in  a  brief 
statement  recalled  the  status  of  the  matter 
of  executive  offices  as  discussed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  in  Buffalo,  April  15, 
1909,  summarized  the  decision  there  reached, 
and  indicated  that  certain  proposals  now  be- 
fore the  Board  so  changed  the  complexion  of 
the  matter  as  to  call  for  fresh  consideration. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  following  let- 
ters: 

Chicago    Public    Library, 

Chicago,  May  17,  1909. 
Mr.   J.    I.   Wyer,  Jr., 

Sec'y  American  Library  Association, 

State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  beg  to  notify  you  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  at  its  meet- 
ing held  May  I3th  inst.  voted  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  the  American  Library  Association  to  move  its 
headquarters  to  Chicago  and  offer  one  of  the  roomi 
in  the  Library  building  for  thit  purpose. 

Will  you  bring  this  matter  before  the  members  of 
the  Executive   Board  at  the  earliest  opportunity.      I 
have    notified    each    of    the    other    members    of    the 
Executive   Board    of   this   offer. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  H.  G.  WILSON,  Sec'y. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1909. 
Mr.  Harry  G    Wilson, 

Chicago,  111. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  I  desire  to  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  i;th  with  its  statement  of  the 
vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  American 
Library  Association  to  move  its  headquarters  to 
Chicago  and  the  offer  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  your 
library  building  for  that  purpose.  This  will  be 
brought  before  the  members  of  our  Executive  Board 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  which  will  probably  not 
be  before  we  meet  at  our  annual  conference  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  June  28. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  I.  WYER,  JR.,  Sec'y. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  May  26,  1909. 
C.   H.   Gould,   Esq., 

McGill  University  Library, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  have  yours  of  the  i8th  and  aist  inst. 
asking  for  further  information  concerning  the  room 
offered  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  for  executive  headquarters  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

Th<>   room   selected   is  a  large   room   on   the   hf 
floor  of  the  Library  building,  adjoining  the    .Direc- 
tors' Room,"  and  measures  54  *    42  feet.     It  is  well 
lighted,   having  windows  on  three  sides  and   i 
venient  to   the  elevators. 

I  judge  from  your  letters  that  you  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  question  of  handling  ireigttt 
and  packages  for  shipment.  In  this  connection  I 
would  say,  that  while  the  elevator  service  at  1 
end  of  the  building,  in  which  the  room  is  located,  is 
used  for  passengers  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  in  making  arrangements  for  taking  smallei 
packages  up  and  down  at  any  time  of  the  day,  and 
the  larger  ones,  that  require  a  truck,  can  be  moved 
before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  merely 
a  suggestion  and  it  is  entirely  possible  that  some 
other  solution  may  be  found. 
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The  offer  of  the  Board  included  the  lighting  and 
heating  of  the  room. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  for  which  the  offer  is  made 
the  situation  is  this:  We  understand  that  provision 
fe  being  made  in  the  plans  of  the  new  John  Crerar 
Library  for  considerable  space  which  is  to  be  used 
as  executive  offices  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion. However,  these  rooms  will  not  be  available 
for  several  years  and  the  room  in  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library  is  offered  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
until  such  time  as  the  Association  would  want  to 
avail  itself  of  the  space  in  the  John  Crerar  Library. 

I  trust  that  I  have  given  you  the  information  you 
desire  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  addi- 
tional queries. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)   H.  G.  WILSON,  Sec'y. 

Mr.  Carl  B.  Roden,  representing  the  Chi- 
cago Library  Club,  then  came  before  the 
Board  and  presented  the  following  letter : 

Chicago  Library   Club, 

Chicago,  June  24,  1909. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 

Secretary    American  Library  Association. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

DEAR  SIR:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Library  Club,  held  on  May  24, 
1909,  the  following  Resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Chicago  Library  Club  cordially 
seconds  the  invitation  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
to  the  American  Library  Association,  to  establish 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  offers  its  services  to 
the  Association  in  connection  with  the  work. 
Yours  respectfully 

CARRIE  L.   ELLIOTT,   President. 

Mr.  Roden  added  that  the  statements  in  the 
above  were  purposely  made  general,  so  as  to 
be  as  broad  in  scope  and  as  hospitable  in  impli- 
cation as  possible,  and  that  he  was  authorized 
by  the  Chicago  Library  Club  to  say  more 
specifically  that  it  would  be  responsible  to  the 
American  Library  Association  for  at  least  the 
furnishing  and  fittings  of  the  proposed  exec- 
utive offices  and  the  full  charge,  under  a  com- 
petent committee  or  representative,  of  all  de- 
tails of  the  removal  of  the  offices  from  Bos- 
ton. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  these 
offers  the  president  called  upon  the  treasurer 
for  a  statement  of  the  normal  annual  revenue 
of  the  Association  proper  aside  from  the  in- 
come of  the  Publishing  Board.  Given  as 
$5500.  The  president  further  stated  that  the 
Executive  Board  had  considered  as  a  mini- 
mum budget  the  following : 

Secretary $2000 

Clerk 900 

Stenographer 600 

Contingencies looo 

Bulletin,  conference,  committees...     2500 


$7000 

Discussion  indicated  the  strong  probability 
that  a  saving  aggregating  certainly  $500  could 
be  effected,  at  least  during  the  first  year,  on 
the  items  of  Bulletin,  etc. ;  a  saving,  however, 
which  in  fullest  justice  to  the  work  of  the 
Association  would  be  quite  offset  by  more 
liberal  allowances  for  conference  expenses 
and  contingencies  than  is  contemplated  by  the 
above  budget. 

The  Publishing  Board  through  its  chair- 
man, H.  E.  Legler,  then  made  the  following 
statement : 


The  duties  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
Publishing  Board  which  it  will  be  expected 
shall  center  at  the  Executive  Offices  in  Chi- 
cago are : 

(a)  Secretaryship    of    Publishing    Board. 

Attendance  at  meetings.  Keeping  of 
minutes,  etc. 

(b)  Correspondence    aside    from    editorial 

work;  Advertising;  Manuscripts  of- 
fered ;  Between  sales  agent  and  Pub- 
lishing Board. 

(c)  Business  arrangements  and  relations  of 

Publishing  Board  with  sales  agent 
and  all  others. 

(d)  Charge  of  subscription  lists  for  Book- 

list and  periodical  cards. 
In  consideration  for  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  these  duties  the  Publishing 
Board  will  pay  $1500  annually,  beginning 
Sept.  i,  1909.  and  if  it  should  develop  that 
the  services  rendered  be  of  quantity  and  qual- 
ity to  warrant  it,  the  Publishing  Board  will 
endeavor  to  increase  the  sum  to  one  which 
would  be  an  adequate  return  for  them. 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Board  accept 
the  offer  indicated  in  the  statement  from  the 
Publishing  Board. 

Voted,  That  the  offer  from  the  Chicago 
Public  Library  of  spacious  and  convenient 
quarters  in  its  building  for  the  Executive 
Offices  of  the  Association  be  accepted,  and 
that  the  president  and  secretary  be  instructed 
to  express  to  the  officers  of  that  library  the 
warm  thanks  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation for  this  handsome  proposal. 

Voted,  That  the  hearty  gratitude  of  the 
American  Library  Association  is  due  to  the 
Chicago  Library  Club  for  its  generous  and 
timely  offer  of  substantial  assistance  in  the 
transfer  of  its  Executive  Offices  from  Boston 
to  Chicago. 

Voted,  That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to 
arrange  for  the  editorial  work  on  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Bretton  Woods  conference  at 
a  cost  of  not  more  than  $100. 

Voted,  That  the  secretary  take  steps  to 
learn  the  names  of  any  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  who  are  likely  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  International  Exposition 
and  its  auxiliary  conferences  in  Brussels,  in 
August,  1910. 

Adjourned  subject  to  call  of  jchair. 

J.  I.  WYER,  JR.,  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Board  met  at  Bretton 
Woods,  N.  H.,  June  30,  at  which  meeting  the 
draft  for  a  set  of  by-laws  for  the  Association 
were  presented  and  their  adoption  recom- 
mended. (Lack  of  space  prevents  publication 
of  these  by-laws  in  the  present  number  of  the 
JOURNAL.) 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  American  L 
brary    Association   met    at    Bretton    Woods, 
N.  H.,  July  3,  1909. 

Present :  N  D.  C.  Hodges,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
C.  W.  Andrews,  W.  C.  Lane,  H.  E.  Legler 
and  P.  B.  Wright. 

1910  meeting.    Mr.  C.  R.  Dudley  was  given 
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a  hearing  in  support  of  the  various  invitations 
received  from  municipal  and  state  officials 
and  organizations  to  meet  in  Denver  in  1910. 
Mr.  Dudley  assured  the  Executive  Board  of 
ample  hotel  accommodations  and  provision 
for  meetings.  He  recommended  a  meeting 
between  June  15  and  Oct.  15. 

Secretary.  Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  was  elected 
secretary  to  serve  until  Sept.  i.  At  his  own 
request  the  usual  salary  was  waived. 

Treasurer.  Mr.  P.  B.  Wright  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Executive  Board.  The  elective  members  of 
the  Executive  Board  chosen  at  the  regular 
annual  election  held  at  Bretton  Woods  July  2 
were,  according  to  the  provisions  of  section 
ii  of  the  constitution,  divided  by  lot  into  three 
equal  classes  with  the  following  result : 

Terms  expiring  1910:  Herbert  Putnam,  P. 
B.  Wright. 

Terms  expiring  1911 :  C.  W.  Andrews,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Elmendorf. 

Terms  expiring  1912:  W.  C  Lane,  H.  E. 
Legler. 

Committees.  The  following  committees 
v/ere  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Finance:  C.  W.  Andrews,  F.  F.  Dawley, 
F.  L.  Haller. 

Publishing  Board:  Two  members  appointed 
—  C.  W.  Andrews  and  A.  E.  Bostwick,  for 
term  expiring  in  1912. 

Public  Documents:  G.  S.  Godard,  Johnson 
Brigham,  L.  J.  Burpee,  T.  W.  Koch,  Charles 
McCarthy,  T.  M.  Owen,  S.  H.  Ranck,  J.  D. 
Thompson,  Ernest  Bruncken. 

Co-operation  with  National  Education  As- 
sociation: E.  W.  Gaillard,  M.  E.  Ahern,  Mel- 
vil  Dewey,  Flora  B.  Roberts,  Marjary  L. 
Gilson. 

Library  Training:  The  terms  of  Miss  Mary 
W.  Plummer  and  Prof.  A.  S.  Root  expiring 
in  1909,  both  were  reappointed  for  a  period 
of  four  years. 

Library  Administration:  Corinne  Bacon,  H. 
M.  Lydenberg,  H.  C.  Wellman. 

International  Relations:  E.  C.  Richardson, 
Cyras  Adler,  J.  S.  Billings,  W.  C.  Lane,  Her- 
bert Putnam. 

Bookbuyitig:  Voted,  That  the  Bookbuying 
Committee  be  continued  with  the  same  mem- 
bership as  at  present  —  J.  C.  Dana,  B.  C. 
Steiner,  W.  P.  Cutter.  That  it  be  asked  to 
submit  to  the  Executive  Board  estimates  on 
the  cost  of  the  "List  of  novels  for  adults" 
recommended  for  publication  in  its  report 
submitted  at  Bretton  Woods.  Further,  that 
it  be  informed  that  the  Publishing  Board  has 
in  hand  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  books  for 
young  people. 

Bookbinding:  A.  L.  Bailey,  Margaret  W. 
Brown,  N.  L.  Goodrich. 

Federal  Relations:  B.  C.  Steiner,  J.  L. 
Gillis,  W.  C.  Lane,  H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  T.  L. 
Montgomery. 

Catalog  rules  for  small  libraries:  Miss 
Alice  B.  Kroeger,  with  power  to  name  two 
associates  and  with  instructions  to  submit 


completed    manuscript     to     the     Publishing 
Board. 

Travel:  F.  W.  Faxon,  with  power  to  add 
to  membership.  , 

Program:  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
Chalmers  Hadley. 

Co-ordination  among  college  libraries:  Act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  of  the  College  and 
Reference  section,  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  England  Association  of 
College  Librarians  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  question  of  establishing  a  central  bureau 
of  information  and  a  lending  library  for  col- 
leges and  representatives  and  which  reported 
informally  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Lane,  at  the  Bretton  Woods  meeting  of  the 
College  and  Reference  section,  be  made  a 
committee  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, it  was  thereupon  voted  that  the  follow- 
ing committee  be  constituted  with  the  above 
title:  W.  C.  Lane,  C.  W.  Andrews,  Bertha  E. 
Blakely,  G.  W.  Harris,  T.  W.  Koch,  E.  C. 
Richardson,  J.  C.  Schwab,  L.  N.  Wilson,  A. 
S.  Root. 

Committees  discharged:  Catalog  rules,  Li- 
brary architecture.  Constitutional  revision. 

Secretary:  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley  was  unan- 
imously elected  secretary  at  a  salary  of  $2000 
for  the  year  beginning  Sept.  I,  1909. 

Removal  of  headquarters:  The  following 
committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the  As- 
sociation in  the  removal  of  executive  offices 
to  Chicago  and  their  installation  in  the  new 
quarters  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library :  C.  W. 
Andrews,  C.  B.  Roden,  Mary  E.  Ahern. 

Board   adjourned. 

J.  I.  WYER,  JR.,  Secretary. 

MINUTES  OF  COUNCIL 

The  Council  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation met  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  in 
the  Mount  Washington  Hotel,  on  June  26, 
1909,  at  8.30  p.m. 

Present:  C.  H.  Gould,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
Alice  B.  Kroeger,  P.  B.  Wright,  W.  L.  Brown, 
Edith  Tobitt,  A.  E.  Bostwick,  G.  M.  Jones, 
R.  R.  Bowker,  T.  L.  Montgomery,  S.  H. 
Ranck,  Mary  E.  Ahern,  H.  E.  Legler,  Herbert 
Putnam,  Linda  A.  Eastman,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  previous  meeting, 
held  June  22  and  26,  1908,  at  Tonka  Bay, 
Minn.,  were  read  in  synopsis. 

Brussels  invitations.  A  letter  from  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Bibliography  Feb.  20, 
1909,  laid  before  the  Council,  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  an  International 
Congress  of  Archivists  and  Librarians,  to  be 
held  in  Brussels  in  August,  1910.  It  was 
thereupon 

Voted,  That  the  Council  report  to  the  As- 
sociation that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  be  represented  at 
this  Congress,  and  that  the  Executive  Board 
be  instructed  to  arrange  for  the  appointment 
of  delegates  and  other  details. 

A  second  letter  from  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Bibliography,  dated  Jan.  30,  1909, 
was  then  read,  indicating  the  purpose  of  the 
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Belgian  government  to  convene  a  conference 
on  Diplomatics  at  Brussels  in  1910,  with  the 
object  of  forming  an  International  Union  for 
Bibliography  and  Documentation,  and  be- 
speaking the  interest  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  the  appointment  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States  government  to  such  a 
conference. 

Voted,  That  the  Council  cordially  concurs 
in  the  desirability  of  an  International  Confer- 
ence on  Bibliography  and  Documentation,  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  United  States 
government  will  name  delegates  to  it. 

Communications.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was 
read: 

Council    of   Jewish    Women,    Committee    on 
Purity  of  the  Press. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  20,  '09. 
American  Library  Association. 

GENTLEMEN:  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  an 
effort  being  made  by  us  to  secure  a  higher  moral 
tone  in  the  general  contents  of  the  public  press. 
While  we  recognize  the  great  educational  power  of 
a  free  press  in  a  free  country,  we  believe  that  with- 
out infringing  on  its  full  liberty,  it  is  possible  to 
restrict  the  amount  of  obnoxious  news  such  as 
details  of  murders,  divorces,  personal  and  social  scan- 
dal, accidents,  etc.,  which  can  only  have  a  demoraliz- 
ing effect  on  those  who  read  it,  especially  the  ycuth 
of  our  country.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  at  an  annual  executive  meeting, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Resolved,  That  we  vigorously  deprecate  the  pub- 
lication of  such  details  of  trials  as  are  a  menace  to 
public  morals,  and  also  that  we  ask  all  public  spir- 
ited persons  to  refuse  support  to  those  journals, 
that  in  the  daily  publishing  of  this,  and  other  most 
objectionable  and  sensational  material,  do  ignore  their 
high  privileges; 

"Resolved,  That  we  oppose  this  evil  in  practical 
ways  and  especially  in  the  line  of  developing  public 
opinion  to  appreciate  its  danger.  We  earnestly 
appeal  to  editors  to  aid  us  in  this  effort." 

This  appeal  is  sent  forth  in  the  hope  of  arousing 
a  strong  public  sentiment  in  its  favor,  and  we  ask 
you  to  use  your  influence  individually  through  every 
channel  at  your  command  to  accomplish  this  object. 
Collectively  you  can  help  promote  this  cause  by  a 
resolution  of  endorsement. 

An  expression  of  your  views  on  Ihe  subject  would 
be  highly  appreciated. 

Will  you  kindly  forward  copy  of  any  resolutions 
which  may  be  adopted  and  give  publicity  to  them  in 
the  daily  press.  Sincerely  yours, 

CORNELIA  KAHN,  M.D.,  National  Chairman. 

Voted,  That  the  expediency  of  adopting 
resolutions  in  consonance  with  this  communi- 
cation be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  of 
which  the  president  shall  be  a  member. 

The  following  letter  was  read  from  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Association : 

May  14,  1909. 

To  the  President  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion : 

I  am  enclosing  a  leaflet  and  clipping  which  will 
show  you  the  active  interest  that  the  different 
societies  are  taking  in  this  great  movement  to 
build  the  George  Washington  Memorial  Building, 
and  to  supply  the  greatest  need  of  the  country  for 
a  home  and  gathering-place  for  all  the  different 
organizations  mentioned  in  the  leaflet. 

The  Archaeological  Society  expects  to  take  action 
in  a  day  or  two,  the  National  A_rt  Society,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  and  other  societies.  We  pro- 
pose to  raise  about  two  millions  for  the  building, 
and  an  endowment  fund,  in  order  that  the  different 
societies  may  meet  in  this  building  free  of  charge, 
except  for  some  small  expense. 

The  societies  that  have  taken  action  have  started 
subscription  papers,  and  each  one  gives  what  he 


desires.      We   hope    your    society    will    be    interested 
and  assist  in  raising  Uie  money. 

The  money  should  be  sent  to  the  president,  with 
a  full  list  of  the  namis  and  addresses  of  the  con- 
tributors and  the  amount  giv~n  by  each,  so  that  a 
receipt  may  be  sent  to  each  find  the  names  entered 
on  our  permanent  record  of  the  contributors. 

He  ping  for  your  hearty  co-operation  in  this 
matter,  I  remain 

Very  sincerely   yours, 
(Signed)  SUSAN  WHITNEY  DIV.OCK,  President. 

Voted,  That  this  letter  be  referred  to  the 
same  committee. 

Place  of  meeting.  Invitations  for  the  con- 
ference of  1910  were  read  from  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  signed  by  representatives  of  the  libra- 
ries in  that  city  and  of  the  Iowa  Library 
Commission,  and  from  Pasadena,  California, 
supported  by  letters  from  Miss  Helen  E. 
Haines,  the  trustees  of  the  Pasadena  Public 
Library  and  by  a  formal  invitation  from  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  California  Li- 
brary Association.  Other  letters  urging  a 
California  conference  were  received  from  the 
California  Promotion  Committee,  the  Sixth 
District  meeting  of  the  California  Library 
Association  and  Miss  Alice  J.  Haines. 

Voted,  That  consideration  of  these  invita- 
tions be  deferred  until  a  later  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

Library  Training  Section.  A  petition  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Legler  for  the  Committee 
on  Library  Training  asking  for  "the  estab- 
lishment of  a  section  on  professional  train- 
ing for  librarianship  to  deal  with  all  phases 
of  preparation  for  librarianship." 

Mr.  Legler  offered  a  motion,  which  was 
duly  seconded,  that  the  Council  establish  this 
section  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Library  Training. 
A  motion  to  table  having  been  lost,  Mr.  Leg- 
ler's  motion  prevailed. 

It  was  further  Voted,  That  the  president 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  five  members, 
of  which  he  shall  be  one,  to  study  the  entire 
subject  of  sections  of  the  Association  —  their 
advisability,  their  effect  on  the  program  of 
annual  conferences,  their  organization  —  and 
to  report  to  the  Council. 

Headquarters.  The  president  read  for  the 
information  of  the  Council  letters  from  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  offering  to  the  Association  ample 
quarters  in  their  library  building,  and  he  fur- 
ther assured  the  Council  that  the  Executive 
Board  will  certainly  give  to  so  handsome  an 
offer  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

Nominating  Committee.  Voted,  That  the 
president  be  authorized  to  appoint  from  the 
members  of  the  Council  a  committee  to  pro- 
pose nominations  for  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  elected  at  this  conference.  Messrs. 
Bostwick,  Wellman  and  Miss  Kroeger  named. 

Adjourned  subject  to  the  call  of  the  chair. 
J.  I.  WYER,  JR.,  Secretary. 

The  Council  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation met  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  June 
30,  1909. 

Present :  Herbert  Putnam,  H.  C.  Wellman, 
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R.  R.  Bowker,  H.  E.  Legler,  A.  E.  Bostwick, 
Alice  B.  Kroeger,  P.  B.  Wright,  W.  L.  Brown, 
Mary  E.  Ahern,  Linda  A.  Eastman,  W.  F. 
Yust,  C.  H.  Gould,  G.  S.  Godard,  S.  H.  Ranck, 
N  D.  C.  Hodges,  T.  L.  Montgomery,  J.  I. 
Wyer,  Jr. 

Mr.  Bostwick  for  the  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations submitted  the  following  report: 
president,  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  vice-presidents, 
J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  Alice  S.  Tyler ;  trustee  of  the 
Endowment  Fund,  W.  C.  Kimball ;  executive 
board:  P.  B.  Wright,  C.  W.  Andrews,  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Elmendorf,  W.  C.  Lane,  H.  E.  Legler, 
Herbert  Putnam ;  members  of  Council  (to  be 
chosen  by  the  Association)  :  H.  W.  Craver, 
Nina  E.  Browne,  Myra  Poland,  C.  B.  Roden, 
Bernard  C.  Steiner;  (to  be  chosen  by  the 
Council)  Johnson  Brigham,  Theresa  Hitchler, 
Gratia  Countryman,  W.  P.  Cutter,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Fairchild,  Alice  B.  Kroeger,*  D.  B.  Hall,  C. 
S.  Greene,  Mary  E.  Hazeltine,  Caroline  M. 
Hewins,  George  lies,  Andrew  Keogh,  H.  L. 
Koopman,  G.  T.  Little,  Cornelia  Marvin,  W. 
T.  Peoples,  Mary  W.  Plummer,  Mary  E.  Rob- 
bins,  H.  C.  Wellman,*  C.  C.  Soule,  Lutie  E. 
Stearns,  John  Thomson,  H.  G.  Wadlin,  Bea- 
trice Winser,  Phineas  Windsor. 

Voted,  That  the  names  of  those  in  the 
above  report  who  are  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Association  be  adopted  by  the  Council  and  be 
posted  by  the  secretary. 

Voted,  That  the  25  names  of  those  recom- 
mended by  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
election  by  the  Council  itself  be  declared 
elected  under  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
the  constitution,  and  that  the  secretary  be 
instructed  to  divide  them  by  lot  to  determine 
terms  of  service.  This  was  done  with  the 
following  result: 

One  year:  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  C.  C.  Soule, 
George  lies,  D.  B.  Hall,  Johnson  Brigham ; 
two  years:  L.  E.  Stearns,  Cornelia  Marvin, 
H.  L.  Koopman,  Andrew  Keogh,  W.  P.  Cut- 
ter; three  years:  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  Mary 
E.  Hazeltine,  Beatrice  Winser,  Gratia  A. 
Countryman,  Theresa  Hitchler ;  four  years: 
John  Thomson,  Phineas  L.  Windsor,  Mary 
W.  Plummer,  Mary  E.  Robbins,  William  T. 
Peoples;  five  years:  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild, 
George  T.  Little,  C.  S.  Greene,  Killer  C. 
Wellman,  H.  G.  Wadlin. 

Place  of  meeting.  Mr.  C.  R.  Dudley,  of  the 
Denver  Public  Library,  appeared  before  the 
Council  and  presented  invitations  from  Den- 
ver for  the  conference  in  1910  and  spoke  in 
their  support. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Greene  appeared  before  the  Coun- 
cil and  spoke  mainly  in  support  of  the  invita- 
tions from  California  for  the  conference  in 
1910  or  1911. 

Voted,  That  all  communications  relating  to 
the  place  of  meeting  in  1910  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  Executive  Board,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  due  consideration  be  given  to 
the  Brussels  conferences. 

Adjourned.        J.  I.  WYER,  JR.,  Secretary. 

'Substituted    in    the    report    by    the    Council. 


State  Xibrarv?  Commissions 

ALABAMA  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHIVES  AND 
HISTORY 

The  Alabama  State  Department  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  through  its  library  ex- 
tension division,  gives  its  second  summer 
course  in  library  training,  at  Montgomery, 
July  21  to  Aug.  24,  1909,  inclusive.  The 
course  embraces  five  weeks,  or  thirty  full 
days.  The  design  of  the  course  is  to  meet 
in  part  the  statutory  duty  imposed  upon 
the  department  "to  give  advice  and  provide 
assistance  to  librarians  and  library  workers 
in  library  administration,  methods  and  econo- 
my." Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and 
class  work,  and  includes  classification,  cata- 
loging, accessioning,  shelf  listing,  book  selec- 
tion and  buying,  reference  work,  and  ad- 
ministration. 

The  class  is  immediately  in  charge  of 
Miss  Tommie  Dora  Barker,  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  library  extension  work  of  the 
department.  Several  lectures  on  technical 
and  literary  topics  have  been  secured. 

The  course  is  altogether  free. 

INDIANA    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    COMMISSION 

In  the  June  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL there  appeared  statements  under  the 
heading  "Indiana  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion" which  unintentionally  were  misleading,* 
The  article  referred  to  library  legislation  in 
Indiana,  and  stated  that  legislation  establish- 
ing a  state  library  school,  etc.,  had  been 
sought  by  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Exten- 
sion Committee  of  the  Indiana  State  Federa- 
tion of  Clubs  and  others,  and  that  "opposi- 
tion from  unexpected  quarters  developed  so 
late  in  the  session  that  conflicting  interests 
made  it  impossible  to  secure  the  passage  of 
desirable  library  legislation." 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion was  not  deemed  "desirable"  by  any  of 
those  connected  with  the  state's  library  work, 
and  that  its  advocates  were  those  who  wished 
state  money  for  what  has  always  been  a  pri- 
vate library  school.  As  director  of  this 
school,  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Extension 
Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Clubs 
naturally  favored  the  proposed  legislation, 
which  was  not  favored  by  the  Federation  of 
Clubs  itself,  the  Public  Library  Commission 
of  Indiana,  the  Indiana  State  Library,  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Indiana  Li- 
brary Association. 

The  "opposition  from  unexpected  quarters 
was  publicly  expressed  even  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  convened,  and  those  who  be- 
lieved the  proposed  legislation  unwise  with 
no  field  in  Indiana  for  such  a  state  library 
school,  appeared  and  opposed  this  publicly  at 

*  Information  with  regard  to  this  matter  was  re- 
ceived from  what  appeared  reliable  sources.  Upon 
learning  its  inaccuracy,  it  was  at  the  request  of 
L.  j.  that  the  above  explanation  was  given. 
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every  committee  meeting  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  legis- 
lature and  until  the  question  was  settled. 
CHALMERS  HADLEY,  Secretary. 

State  Xfbrars  associations 

CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
The  Handbook  and  proceedings  of  the 
1909  annual  meeting  of  the  California  Library 
Association  (Sacramento,  1909,  57  p.  O.)  has 
been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  as  number  10 
of  the  Publications  of  the  California  Library 
Association.  These  proceedings  were  also 
printed  in  full  in  Neivs  Notes  of  California 
Libraries,  v.  4,  no.  2,  April,  1909. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  New  Hampshire  Library  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  Friday  morning, 
July  2,  at  Bretton  Woods.  The  president, 
Miss  Maud  E.  Bloomingdale,  of  Keene, 
presided,  and  a  brief  business  session  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year:  president,  Caro- 
line H.  Garland,  of  Dover ;  vice  presidents : 

F.  Mabel  Winchell,  of  Manchester;  Hannah 

G.  Fernald,  of  Portsmouth;  secretary,  Grace 
Blanchard,  of  Concord;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Bar- 
ron  Shirley,  of  Franklin. 

No  effort  was  made  to  have  any  papers  or 
discussions  as  the  many  sessions  and  sections 
of  the  A.  L.  A.  furnished  more  meetings  than 
any  one  person  could  attend  and  more  mental 
food  than  most  could  assimilate.  But  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  a  few  words  from  our 
good  friends,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Carr,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  and  Mr.  Walter  Foss,  of  Somerville, 
Mass.,  was  not  to  be  lost.  These  three 
having  been  born  in  New  Hampshire  and 
having  attained  positions  of  prominence  out- 
side the  state,  gave,  on  request,  some  words 
of  suggestion  and  encouragement.  Inadver- 
tently the  program  had  referred  to  the  speak- 
ers as  "illustrious  sons"  of  the  Granite  state, 
and  this  expression  caused  much  merriment, 
of  which  the  following  poem  by  Mr.  Foss  was 
the  outcome  and  with  which  the  meeting 
closed : 

New  Hampshire  is  working  industrious 

And  forever  pumps  out  from  her  pump 
A  stream  of  perpetual   illustrious 
To    leaven    the    national    lump. 
And  the  good  Lord  was  very  particular 
^  To   scatter   these   darlings   of   fate, — 
So   He  made   the  good  state  perpendicular 
That  they   might  tumble  out  of  the  state. 

So   they   rolled   down   these    hillsides   of   granite 

From  the  cloud-neighbored  land  of  their  birth 
To  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  planet  — 

And  now  they  inherit  the  earth. 
Like   the  lava  that  pours   from  high  craters 

They   sizzle   through   country  and   town;  — 
Thus   our   mountains   become   incubators 

To   hatch   out   the   kings   of    renown. 

And  they  set  on   thn  eggs  of  the   future 
And  they'll  hatch  'em  like  eggs  of  the  past 


And  they'll   still  hatch  out  genius  to  suit  yer 

Attestad  and  warranted  to  last; 
So    hail    to    the    hills    of    New    Hampshear 

That  mothers  her  lion-like  cubs    — 
No  low-landed  lambs  that  scamps  shear 

Mollicoddled    young   misses    and    bubs; 
So  hail  to  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire 

The    lofty-borne    land    of   the    sky 
No   miasmal   marshy   and   damp    shire 

Whose  weaklings  doze,  dwindle  and  die. 

New  Hampshire  is  working  industrious 

And    forever   pumps   put    from   her   pump 
A  stream  of  perpetual  illustrious 

To   leaven   the   national   lump. 
And  the  good  Lord  was  very  particular 

To    scatter   these   darlings    of    fate,  — 
So  He  made  the  good  state  perpendicular 

That  they  might  tumble  out  of  the  state. 

NEW    YORK   LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

LIBRARY  WEEK,  HOTEL  SAGAMORE,  LAKE  GEORGE, 

SEPT.    2O-27,    1909. 

The  ipth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association  will  be  held  in  the  last 
full  week  in  September,  the  2Oth  to  the  27th, 
at  the  Sagamore,  Lake  George.  Rates  at  the 
Sagamore  will  be  the  same  as  last  year,  while 
the  railroad  offers  again  a  rate  of  a  fare  and 
three-fifths,  with  a  promise  of  satisfactory 
lake  service. 

The  program  this  year  will  lay  stress  upon 
the  two  distinct  phases  of  library  work  — 
Bibliographical  instruction  for  library  users 
and  Books  for  different  classes  of  readers. 
The  main  discussions  and  reports  will  centre 
around  these  topics.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee investigating  reading  for  rural  com- 
munities, the  committee  on  books  for  foreign 
readers,  and  on  reading  in  penal  institutions 
are  all  along  the  line  of  reading  for  special 
classes. 

The  reports  on  High  school  libraries,  Nor- 
mal school  training,  and  on  College  training 
in  the  use  of  books  form  a  group  on  the  need 
of  bibliographical  training  for  library  users. 

Besides  these  topics  several  round  table 
discussions  and  special  discussions  will  fill 
the  week  with  profitable  material.  All  those 
wishing  to  have  certain  topics  discussed  are 
requested  to  inform  the  secretary  as  promptly 
as  possible,  and  opportunity  for  such  discus- 
sion will  be  arranged. 

The  Executive  committee  makes  a  special 
plea  for  all  trustees  to  be  present,  in  order 
that  they  may  know  more  fully  the  problems, 
the  difficulties,  the  theories  and  the  ideals  of 
which  are  before  the  library  world.  The  li- 
brarians of  the  small  libraries  as  well  as  the 
large  are  urged  to  be  present.  Full  discus- 
sion and  acquaintanceship  between  trustees 
and  librarians  will  result  in  better  libraries. 

The  September  number  of  the  JOURNAL 
will  contain  a  detailed  announcement. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are :  presi- 
dent, Willard  Austen,  Cornell  University  Li- 
brary; vice-president,  Anna  R.  Phelps,  New 
York  State  Library;  secretary,  Caroline  M. 
Underbill,  Utica  Public  Library;  treasurer, 
Edwin  W.  Gaillard,  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. 
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OHIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Ohio  Library  Association  plans  to  join 
with  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Library  as- 
sociations, in  a  tri-state  meeting  in  October, 
date  to  be  announced  later.  It  is  probable 
that  the  meeting  will  be  held  at  Cincinnati. 
Members  of  the  Ohio  Librafy  Association 
will  go  by  boat  and  the  Association  will  hold 
its  own  sessions  at  that  time,  and  join  in  the 
other  meetings.  It  is  planned  in  the  joint  ses- 
sion to  take  up  the  subject  of  commission 
work,  work  with  schools,  and  something 
about  books.  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia will  receive  invitations  to  participate. 

TEXAS   LIBRARY    ASSOCIATION 

The  Texas  Library  Association  held  its 
seventh  annual  meeting  in  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  June  14  and  15.  The  at- 
tendance varied'  from  twenty  to  sixty  at  the 
several  sessions.  Eleven  libraries  were  repre- 
sented. 

The  first  session  opened  at  3  p.m.,  Monday, 
June  14,  President  Benjamin  Wyche,  of  San 
Antonio,  in  the  chair.  Hon.  A.  P.  Wool- 
dridge,  mayor  cf  Austin,  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  welcomed  the  Asso- 
ciation in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Austin, 
and  Dean  W.  S.  Sutton,  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  in  behalf  of  the  university. 

The  president  then  delivered  his  annual  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  spoke  of  the  progress  of 
libraries  in  Texas  during  the  past  ten  years ; 
of  the  gratification  in  the  passage  of  the  law 
by  the  last  legislature  creating  the  Texas 
Library  and  Historical  Commission;  of  the 
regret  of  the  Association  in  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Windsor  from  the  Association  and  the  state, 
concluding  Avith  the  following  statistics  of 
free  public  libraries  in  Texas : 

Number    of    library    buddings 

Total    cost    of    buildings 

Cost    of    27    Carnegie    buildings 

Number  of  buildings  from  other  sources 
than  Carnsgie 

Number    of    <ibraries    without    buildings... 

Number  of  books   (27  libraries) 

Circulation    last    year    (26    libraries) 

Number  of  borrowers    (24  libraries) 

Receipts   from   taxes    (19   libraries) 

Other   receipts    (23   libraries) 

Total    receipts    (26   libraries) 

Total  valuation  of  library  properties  inclu- 
sive of  endowments 

Permanent    endowments 

The  public  library  and  the  public  high 
school  was  discussed  by  Miss  Bessie  Stem- 
mons,  of  the  Dallas  Public  Library,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  reference  librarian,  and  by 
Professor  J.  L.  Henderson,  visitor  of  schools 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  teacher.  A  general  discussion 
followed. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Burleson,  of  the  Southwest 
Texas  Normal  School  Library  at  San  Marcos, 
read  a  paper  on  "What  normal  students 
read." 

Mr.  Carl  Hartman,  county  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Travis  county,  read  a  paper  on 
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the  "Best  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  books  for  a 
rural  school  library."  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion following  his  paper  and  his  list  of 
books,  it  was  voted  by  the  Association  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  get  out  a  graded 
list  of  books  for  rural  school  libraries  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Association. 

An  informal  reception  on  the  lawn,  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  Primer,  was 
given  the  Association  by  the  University  of 
Texas  Library  staff,  Monday  evening,  from 
eight  to  eleven. 

The  second  session  met  Tuesday  morning 
at  9.30  o'clock,  with  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Texas  Library  and  Historical  Commission 
present.  The  first  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E. 
W.  Winkler,  state  librarian,  on  "Notes  on  the 
history  of  the  archives  of  Texas."  Mr.  P. 
L.  Windsor  spoke  next  on  "The  work  of  a 
state  library  commission,"  in  which  he 
outlined  briefly  the  various  activities  carried 
on  by  state  commissions,  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  collecting  material  of 
all  sorts  which  might  be  of  value  in  making 
local  history.  Dr.  George  P.  Garrison, 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  chairman  of 
the  commission,  spoke  next  in  behalf  of 
the  commission,  and  was  followed  by  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Terrell,  of  Fort  Worth,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Matthews,  of  the  Waco  Public  Library. 
The  whole  discussion  of  the  morning  was 
concerning  the  work  of  the  commission  in 
Texas.  Some  practical  suggestions  were  of- 
fered, namely,  the  establishing  of  a  summer 
library  school,  the  publishing  of  digests  of 
Texas  library  reports,  the  adoption  of  uni- 
form blanks  for  annual  reports  of  all  libra- 
ries, and  the  publishing  of  a  check  list  of  cur- 
rent Texas  state  publications. 

The  third  and  last  session  was  called  to 
order  at  3  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  M.  C.  Houston  of  Corsicana,  pre- 
siding. Miss  Bessie  Snodgrass,  of  San  Anto- 
nio, read  a  paper  on  "Story-telling  in  relation 
to  children's  work."  The  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed brought  out  the  condition  of  this  phase 
of  the  work  in  the  other  libraries  repre- 
sented. In  the  absence  of  Miss  Ideson,  her 
paper  on  "Adult  books  for  children"  was  read 
by  Miss  Maud  Smith,  of  the  University  of 
Texas  Library,  and  discussed  by  nearly  all 
present.  Mrs.  McKennon's  paper  on  "Library 
work  at  Southwestern"  gave  a  brief  history  of 
the  development,  of  the  library  at  Southwest- 
ern University,  Georgetown,  and  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  the  problems  of  a  college  librarian. 
Mrs.  Alexander,  of  Terrell  Public  Library, 
in  her  talk  on  "The  daily  routine  of  a  small 
library"  stimulated  a  lively  discussion  of  the 
most  practical  and  helpful  sort.  Reports  of 
the  treasurer  and  of  the  committee  followed. 
The  officers  elected  were:  president,  Benjamin 
Wyche,  of  San  Antonio;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Angus  E.  Alexander;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Banks ;  secretary,  Miss 
Maud  Smith;  treasurer,  Miss  Gertrude 
Matthews.  MAUD  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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Xibran?  Clubs 


ANN   ARBOR   LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Li- 
brary Club  for  1909  was  held  on  May  17.  The 
following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the  com- 
ing year :  Mr.  F.  L.  D.  Goodrich,  president ; 
Miss  Nellie  Loving,  vice-president ;  Mr. 
Frederick  P.  Jordan,  treasurer;  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Wight,  secretary. 

The  club  has  had  several  interesting  meet- 
ings during  the  past  year.  At  the  December 
meeting  Miss  Mary  P.  Farr,  who  has  organ- 
ized some  twenty  libraries,  gave  an  informal 
talk  on  the  work  of  a  library  organizer,  tell- 
ing several  amusing  experiences  that  she  has 
had  in  this  work.  As  this  was  the  first  meet- 
ing held  after  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr. 
Koch  was  called  on  to  relate  some  of  the  in- 
cidents that  had  happened  during  his  visit 
abroad,  and  described  some  of  the  libraries 
he  had  visited  while  there. 

The  January  meeting  was  entirely  devoted 
to  rare  and  valuable  books  contained  in  the 
University  Library.  The  club  met  in  the 
round-table  room  of  the  library,  where  a 
number  of  books  illustrating  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  on  exhibition. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  year  was  given 
up  to  a  symposium  on  library  schools.  The 
respective  merits  of  five  different  training 
schools  were  discussed  by  former  students  of 
each.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rush,  librarian  of  the 
Jackson  Public  Library,  was  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  and  represented  the  New  York  State 
Library  School. 

Various  branches  of  library  work  have  been 
discussed,  classification  receiving  particular 
attention.  Professor  R.  C.  Davis,  librarian 
emeritus  of  the  University,  ably  handled  this 
subject  at  one  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
children's  room,  recently  established  in  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  the  city. 

Altogether  the  year  has  been  a  satisfactory 
and  instructive  one,  and  the  interest  of  the 
members  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
meetings  have  been  well  attended. 

ETHEL  M.  WIGHT,  Secretary. 
BAY  PATH   LIBRARY    CLUB 

The  Bay  Path  Library  Club  met  in  the 
Worcester  Public  Library,  Friday,  June  18, 
at  ii  o'clock. 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Shaw,  librarian,  welcomed 
the  guests,  cordially  inviting  them  to  visit  all 
departments  of  the  library. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  his  son,  Mr.  Louis  N. 
Wilson,  librarian  of  Clark  University,  who 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  round  table,  was 
absent  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Mr.  Shaw. 
Lists  of  recent  books  desirable  for  small  li- 
braries were  given  and  discussed  in  a  way  to 
aid  others  in  selecting  new  books. 

Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green  spoke  briefly  of  the 
work  of  the  State  Library  Commission  in 
helping  small  libraries  in  various  ways. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  half-past 


two  o'clock,  and  after  the  election  of  officers 
the  audience  enjoyed  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Robert 
K.  Shaw  on  "Why  are  you  a  librarian  ?"  Mrs. 
Shaw  said  in  part :  "There  are  three  things 
for  you  to  consider  in  your  work  —  yourself, 
the  books  and  the  public.  The  personal  side 
of  being  a  librarian  includes  your  duty  of 
being  cheerful.  Guests  do  not  return  to  an 
inhospitable  hostess.  Keep  a  library  home, 
and  don't  be  too  statistical  keeping  account 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  pass  through 
the  clicking  gate." 

Mrs.  Shaw  also  urged  a  wide  knowledge  of 
books  and  the  needs  of  readers. 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  by  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Spring- 
field. 

The  officers  elected  for  1909-10  were :  presi- 
dent, Miss  M.  Anna  Tarbell,  Brimfield ;  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  Robert  K.  Shaw,  Worcester, 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Whittemore,  Hudson ;  secre- 
tary, Miss  Emily  M.  Haynes,  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Worcester;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Clara  A. 
Fuller,  Oxford. 

COLUMBIA    (MO.)    LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  1908-09  was 
held  on  June  17  at  the  new  home  of  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  H.  O.  Severance,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Miss  Mary  Wads- 
worth,  instructor  in  English  in  Stephens  Col- 
lege and  a  member  of  the  club,  gave  a  lecture 
on  "George  Eliot." 

Officers  for  the  year  1909-10  were  elected 
as  follows :  H.  O.  Severance,  president ;  Mrs. 
U.  R.  Hertig,  formerly  librarian  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Normal  Academy,  vice-president ; 
Bertha  J.  Bond,  of  the  University  Library, 
secretary,  and  C.  W.  Sumner,  also  of  the 
University  Library,  treasurer. 

The  meeting  ended  with  a  social  session. 

The  Columbia  Library  Club  was  organized 
in  December,  1907,  by  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  University  Library,  the  Missouri 
State  Historical  Society  Library,  the  libraries 
of  the  colleges  and  other  schools  in  Columbia 
and  the  Public  Library,  and  other  persons 
interested  in  library  work,  to  promote  library 
interests  in  Columbia.  At  the  preliminary 
meeting  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright,  of  St.  Joseph, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Library  Commis- 
sion, was  present  and  gave  an  informal  talk 
on  the  work  planned  to  be  done  by  the  com- 
mission. At  this  meeting  Mr.  H.  O.  Sever- 
ance was  elected  temporary  chairman.  At 
the  first  regular  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
Feb.  24,  1908,  the  constitution,  presented  by 
the  constitution  committee  was  adopted  and 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1907-08  and  for  1908- 
09 :  H.  O.  Severance,  president ;  Zula  Ethel 
Williams,  librarian  Stephens  College,  vice- 
president  ;  Blanche  Hedrick,  of  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  secretary,  and  C.  W.  Sumner, 
treasurer.  Three  more  meetings  were  held 
during  the  year  1907-08,  and  six  regular 
meetings  were  held  during  the  year  1908-09, 
most  of  which  were  in  the  various  libraries. 
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At  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  1908-09  a 
new  secretary,  Miss  Bertha  J.  Bond,  was 
chosen  to  take  the  place  of  Miss  Hedrick, 
who  has  been  attending  the  University  of 
Illinois  Library  School. 

BERTHA  J.  BOND,  Secretary. 

LONG  ISLAND   LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Library  Qub  was  held  at  King  Manor,  Ja- 
maica, May  27,  1909,  at  u  a.m.,  the  president, 
Mr.  Evans,  in  the  chair. 

The  president  opened  the  meeting  by  com- 
menting on  the  experiment  of  the  club  in 
holding  a  two-sessioned  meeting,  the  program 
being  planned  to  reach  the  out-of-town  mem- 
bers, in  fact  to  take  the  place  of  the  State 
Institute.  The  morning  session  was  taken  up 
by  the  reading  of  papers  and  business ;  the 
afternoon  session  took  the  form  of  a  round- 
table  meeting  for  general  discussion. 

Miss  Lucy  Hallock,  librarian  of  the 
Southold  Free  Library,  was  the  first  speaker 
of  the  morning  session,  and  under  the  title 
of  the  "History  of  a  small  library"  painted  a 
most  attractive  picture  of  the  warm  personal 
touch  that  may  develop  in  the  work  of  the 
librarian  of  the  small  town  library  with  her 
public. 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Askew,  of  the  New  Jersey 
Library  Commission,  spoke  entertainingly  on 
"Library  problems  and  makeshifts,"  showing 
that  the  problems  of  small  libraries  can  be 
solved  as  a  rule  by  appropriate  common- 
sense  makeshifts  rather  than  by  attempting  to 
use  the  elaborate  machinery  necessary  in 
large  libraries. 

The  morning  session  closed  with  the  im- 
portant business  of  electing  a  president,  by 
reason  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Evans,  who 
is  soon  to  leave  Brooklyn.  Miss  J.  F.  Hume 
v/as  unanimously  elected. 

The  afternoon  session  at  2.30  p.m.,  a  round- 
table  on  the  "Problems  of  small  libraries," 
was  conducted  by  Miss  Theresa  Hitchler  over 
a  broad  field  of  discussion,  including  the  sub- 
jects of  bookbuying,  reference  books,  work 
with  children  and  the  mending  of  books.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  the  chairman 
called  on  Miss  Lord,  Miss  Rathbone,  Miss 
Askew,  Miss  Hunt  and  Miss  Hassler. 

After  the  session  the  members  of  the  club 
were  invited  to  inspect  the  colonial  building, 
in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  with  its  in- 
teresting collections.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Hopkins,  the  Marion  Press  was 
open  to  visitors.  The  Jamaica  Branch  and 
the  Administrative  building  of  the  Qtteens- 
borough  Public  Library  were  also  visited. 
E.  P.  BUCKNAM,  Secretary. 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Library  Club 
held  its  nth  annual  meeting  at  the  public 
library  at  Greenfield,  June  10,  with  represen- 
tatives from  towns  as  far  east  as  Athol.  west 
as  Templeton,  and  north  as  Ashuelot,  N.  H. 
The  morning  session  was  opened  by  George 


L.  Lewis,  of  the  Westfield  Athenaeum,  vice- 
president  of  the  club,  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Miss  Ida  F.  Farrar,  of  the  Spring- 
field City  Library,  whose  illness  of  the  last 
few  months  has  caused  great  regret  among 
the  club  members. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Merriam,  of  All  Souls'  Church, 
trustee  of  the  library,  cordially  welcomed  the 
club. 

The  annual  business  meeting  followed  Mr. 
Merriam's  address  of  welcome.  The  next 
feature  of  the  program  was  a  roll-call  of  the 
libraries  in  response  to  the  topic  "The  most 
interesting  things  our  library  has  done  this 
year."  Very  interesting  and  ready  responses 
were  given,  showing  plainly  that  the  libraries 
in  this  section  are  wide  awake  and  progres- 
sive. The  following  were  heard  from  either 
by  letter  or  representative :  Amherst,  West- 
field,  Holyoke,  Forbes  Library  and  Clarke 
Library,  Northampton,  Indian  Orchard  and 
Forest  Park  branches,  as  well  as  the  main 
library,  Springfield,  Mount  Holyoke  College 
Library,  Greenfield,  Pittsfield,  Conway,  War- 
wick, Chicopee,  Turners  Falls,  Montague, 
Deerfield,  Athol,  Brimfield,  Williams  College 
Library.  At  the  afternoon  session  the  nom- 
inating committee  offered  the  following  list 
of  officers,  who  were  elected :  president, 
George  L.  Lewis,  of  the  Westfield  Athenaeum ; 
vice-presidents,  John  A.  Lowe,  of  the  Will- 
iams College  Library,  and  Anna  O.  Batson, 
of  Turners  Falls ;  secretary,  Mary  Lucina 
Saxton,  of  Holyoke ;  treasurer,  Grace  E.  Har- 
low,  Clarke  Library,  Northampton ;  recorder 
James  A.  Lowell,  of  the  City  Library,  Spring- 
field. 

The  subject  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
the  work  of  the  state  library  commission. 
W.  I.  Fletcher  spoke  on  "What  the  state  li- 
brary commission  can  do  for  the  small  li- 
brary." 

"The  work  of  the  Connecticut  public  library 
committee"  was  outlined  by  Mrs.  Belle  Hoi- 
comb  Johnson,  library  visitor  and  inspector. 
The  four  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  com 
mittee  are :  Development  of  library  spirit  and 
establishment  of  libraries ;  grant  of  books  to 
libraries;  advice  and  assistance  to  libraries, 
and  the  circulation  of  travelling  material. 
The  first  is  the  most  difficult.  The  report 
shows  36  towns  having  no  libraries  and  10 
towns  having  only  subscription  libraries,  and 
in  most  of  the  towns  now  without  libraries  it 
will  be  necessary  to  wait  for  the  next  gen- 
eration before  much  can  be  done.  The  trav- 
elling libraries  have  reached  all  but  10  of  the 
36  without  any  established  library. 

The  committee  has  60  travelling  libraries 
on  subjects  especially  arranged  for  the  ben- 
efit of  clubs  and  also  has  a  fine  picture  col- 
lection which  it  circulates  freely. 

"Commission  work  in  other  states"  was 
then  taken  up  by  Miss  Alice  Shepard,  of  the 
Springfield  City  Library.  Miss  Shepard  told 
of  various  interesting  features  of  commission 
work  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Alabama,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Kansas,  Iowa  and  New 
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York.  Many  states  have  summer  schools  or 
institutes  for  library  instruction  in  which  the 
tuition  is  free.  The  publications  of  many 
stale  commissions  are  helpful,  particularly 
those  of  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  owing  to  its 
population,  has  a  large  collection  of  foreign 
books  in  its  travelling  libraries.  Among  its 
other  features  New  York  has  a  house  library 
which  is  loaned  for  $r,  covering  transporta- 
tion. In  Massachusetts  there  is  need  of  a 
field  secretary  who  shall  be  able  to  give  ad- 
vice and  help. 

S.  S.  Green,  of  Worcester,  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  commission,  was  present 
and  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  commission. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  intro- 
duced, but  were  laid  upon  the  table  until  the 
next  meeting : 

Whereas,  The  public  libraries  of  Massachusetts 
must  depend  wholly  on  such  appropriations  —  often 
meagre  —  as  their  towns  can  afford,  without  financial 
aid  from  the  state  (except  to  a  very  small  extent 
in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  poorest  towns) ; 

Whereas,  In  view  of  their  small  appropriations,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  library  funds 
should  be  spent  economically  and  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; and  that  the  libtary  methods  employed  should 
be  the  best  possible. 

Whereas,  In  many  of  these  towns  both  the  libra- 
rians and  the  trustees  are  of  necessity  largely  unfa- 
miliar with  modern  library  aims  and  practice;  and 
often  are  not  in  a  position  to  seek  or  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject; 

Whereas,  The  present  unofficial  snd  volunteer  com- 
mittee which  has  attempted  to  remedy  these  condi- 
tions can  necessarily  cover  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  needs  of  the  state; 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  respectfully  petition  the  Free  Public  Library 
Commission  of  Massachusetts  that  they  employ  a 
trained  and  paid  visitor,  such  as  is  employed  in  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  and  many  other  progressive  states, 
to  travel  among  ihe  smaller  libraries  of  the  state 
to  give  the  librarians  and  trustees  such  aid  and 
information  as  will  conduce  to  more  efficient  admin- 
istration of  their  libraries. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  Fre'e  Public  Library  Commission^  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  governor,  and  to  the  Library  Club 
of  the  state. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  given  by  Dr. 
John  C.  Hockenberry,  of  the  Westfield  Nor- 
mal School,  on  "The  child  the  ward  of  the 
nation." 


Xtbrarp  Scbools  anfc  TTrafntna 
Classes 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARIANS 

The  reunion  of  the  former  students  of  the 
Training  School  for  Children's  Librarians 
took  the  form  of  a  dinner  given  Tuesday 
night,  June  29,  at  the  Mt.  Washington  Hotel, 
Bretton  Woods,  New  Hampshire.  There 
were  n  present,  besides  Mr.  H.  W.  Graver, 
librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  presided,  and  the  guests  of  honor, 
who  were  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  assistant  librarian  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  formerly 


librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh during  the  years  of  organization  of  the 
school. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 

Drexel  Institute  Library  School  Associa- 
tion met  at  Bretton  Woods  at  8.15  on  the 
evening  of  June  29.  Miss  Kroeger  and  Miss 
Keller,  of  the  faculty,  and  16  members  of  the 
alumni  were  present. 

The  meeting  was  informal,  each  one  pres- 
ent telling  some  of  the  interesting  experi- 
ences of  her  work.  As  the  members  repre- 
sented libraries  from  Maine  to  Oklahoma  the 
experiences  related  were  most  varied  and 
interesting. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Miss  Zaidee  Brown,  one  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  organizers,  conducted  this 
year's  course  in  the  Administration  of  small 
libraries.  The  lectures,  eight  in  number,  dealt 
with  the  various  administrative  processes 
necessary  for  the  average  library.  Partic- 
ular attention  was  devoted  to  library  finances 
and  the  forms  necessary  in  library  bookkeep- 
ing. Mr.  Wyer  gave  a  lecture  on  "Funda- 
mentals of  library  finance"  as  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  course. 

Informal  commencement  exercises  were 
held  Friday,  June  25.  Rev.  William  R.  East- 
man, chief  of  the  Division  of  Educational 
Extension,  addressed  the  class,  and  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science  was,  in  the 
absence  of  the  director,  conferred  by  the  vice- 
director  on  the  following  students:  Linn 
Rudolph  Blanchard,  Gertrude  Eleanor  Phipps, 
Florence  Brookes  Gray,  George  Franklin 
Strong,  of  Ihe  class  of  1909;  Fredericka 
Botsford  Gillette,  of  the  class  of  1905,  and 
Lois  Antoinette  Reed,  of  the  class  of  1904. 

Eleven  members  of  the  junior  class  will 
gain  the  required  75  hours  of  practical  staff 
experience  in  an  approved  library  during  the 
summer  as  follows : 

Anna    G.    Birge,    Wisconsin    University    Li- 
brary. 
Henrietta    M.    Blasl,     Catalog    Department, 

Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Lilian  J.  Callahan,  Tompkins  Square  Branch, 

New  York  Public  Library. 
Pauline    V.    Fullerton,    Brooklyn    Public    Li- 
brary. 
Galen    W.     Hill,    Bath-on-Hudson    Library, 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 
Kathreen    Holdridge,    Rochester    University 

Library. 
Carleton  B.  Joeckel,  Bath-on-Hudson  Library, 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Harriet  C.  Lcng,  Madison,  Neb.,  Public  Li- 
brary. 
Ethel    A.    Sherwood,    Aguilar   Branch,    New 

York  Public  Library. 
Martha  W.   Suter,  Bath-on-Hudson  Library, 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

Ruth    E.   Warren,    Brookline,   Mass.,    Public 
Library. 
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Recent  appointments 

Dr.  Lonna  D.  Arnett,  'oS-'og,  has  been  ap- 
pointed classifier  in  the  Library  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 

Miss  Sara  W.  Eno,  'oS-'cxj,  goes  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Library,  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  of  September  as  assistant  in 
the  catalog  department. 

Miss  Florence  B.  Gray,  B.L.S.,  '09,  begins 
work  as  assistant  in  the  Sociology  Section, 
New  York  State  Library,  July  15. 

Miss  Sara  E.  Johnston,  'oS-'oQ.  has  been 
engaged  as  substitute  for  six  weeks,  begin- 
ning July  i,  at  the  Aguilar  Branch,  New 
York  Public  Library. 

Mr.  John  B.  Kaiser,  '10,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  assistant  in  the  catalog  depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Seth  E.  Pope,  'oo-'oi,  goes  to  Pratt 
Institute  Library,  Brooklyn,  July  I,  as  as- 
sistant in  the  technology  library. 

Miss  Jessamine  E.  Swartwout,  '08- '09,  has 
been  engaged  to  catalog  Howard  University 
Library,  Washington,  D.  C 

Miss  Rebecca  W.  Wright,  B.L.S.,  '05,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  assistant  in  the  Car- 
negie Library  at  Pittsburgh,  and  will  begin 
the  revision  of  the  catalog  of  the  Kellogg- 
Hubbard  Library,  Montpelier,  Vt,  Sept.  I. 

The  1909-10  Circular  of  Information  of  the 
school,  now  in  preparation,  will  be  consid- 
erably enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  brief 
summaries  of  the  courses  offered  and  the  in- 
clusion of  some  additional  information  likely 
to  prove  useful  to  the  prospective  student. 
FRANK  K.  WALTER,  Vice-director. 

SUMMER   SCHOOL 

The  I2th  session  of  the  summer  school, 
with  Miss  Corinne  Bacon  in  charge,  opened 
June  gth  and  closed  July  21  st.  The  number 
of  students  was  limited  to  28,  both  because  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  school  in  rather 
cramped  quarters  and  because  it  was  felt  that 
more  could  be  done  for  each  student  if  fewer 
were  taken  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  last 
two  years.  Twenty-one  of  the  28  students 
were  from  New  York  state.  Twenty-five 
took  the  general  course,  two  took  a  special 
course  and  one  was  forced  by  illness  in  her 
family  to  leave  early  in  the  session. 

Eighty-five  lectures  were  given,  39  of  which 
required  from  two  to  four  hours'  technical 
work  in  connection  with  them.  Other  lectures 
called  for  collateral  reading  or  examination 
of  library  material.  The  subjects  were  as 
follows : 

Cataloging  (19,  Miss  Bacon). 

Classification  and  book  numbers  (13,  Miss 
Hawkins). 

Book  selection  (12). 
Miss  Bacon  —  Principles  of  selection  ;  Aids  in 

selection ;   Morality  in  fiction ;  Ten  novels 

of  1909;  Seven  recent  books  on  sociological 

topics. 

Miss  Bascom  —  The  A.  L.  A.  booklist. 
Mrs.  Harron  —  Some  interesting  biographies. 
Miss   Wheeler  — The    New   York   State   Li- 


brary best  books  list ;  Editions ;  Publishers 
(3  lectures). 
Administration     (9) ;    Miss    Brown    8,    Mr. 

Wyer  i. 

Reference  (6,  Mr.  Walter). 
Work  with  children   (5)  : 

Miss    Lyman  —  The   child   and   the   book; 
Book  selection  for  children;  Poetry  for 
children ;  The  story  hour. 
Miss  Eaton  —  An  hour  of  story-telling. 

Trade  bibliography  (3,  Mr.  Biscoe). 

Rooms  and  fittings   (3,  Mr.  Eastman). 

Loan  work  (2,  Miss  Bacon). 

Shelf  listing  (i,  Miss  Bacon). 

Accessioning  (i,  Miss  Rhodes). 

Bookbinding  (i,  Mr.  Walter). 

Government  documents  (i,  Mr.  Wyer). 

The  state  library  (i,  Mr.  Wyer). 

Mending   (i,   Miss   Crissy). 

Work  of  the  Division  of  Visual  Instruction 
(i,  Mr.  Abrams). 

Work  of  the  Division  of  Educational  Exten- 
sion (i,  Mr.  Eastman). 

The  psychological  moment  (i,  Miss  Free- 
man). 

Bookbuying  (i,  Mr.  Peck). 

The  library  in  a  small  town  as  the  center  of  • 
educational  activities  (i,  Mr.  Peck). 

Albany  (i,  Miss  Wheeler). 

Ideals  of  librarianship  (i,  Mr.  Wynkoop). 
Miss  Lyman's  lectures  were  received  with 

great  enthusiasm.  Her  analysis  of  child  na- 
ture at  different  ages,  her  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  book  selection  for  chil- 
dren, her  sane  views  on  story-telling,  and 

her  power  and  charm  as  a  story-teller  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  the  students. 

A  three- hour  examination  was  given  at  the 

end  of  the  course.     The  following  students 

passed  and  received  certificates : 

Archibald,  Mabel,  assistant  Reference  De 
partment,  District  of  Columbia  Public  Li- 
brary, Washington,  D.  C. 

Bateman,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.,  assistant  Colgate 
University  Library,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Buffington,  Eliza,  assistant  Cataloging  De- 
partment, Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Bussell,  Alice  P.,  assistant  Public  Library, 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

Childs,  Daisy  M.,  assistant  librarian  William 
Jewell  College  Library,  Liberty,  Mo. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Sara  S.,  under  appointment  New 
York  Public  Library. 

Cross,  Henrietta  Y.,  librarian  Starin  Library, 
Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

Crowe,  Mabel  R.,  junior  assistant  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

Dickerson,  Luther  L.,  librarian  Iowa  College 
Library,  Grinnell,  la. 

Donn,  Anne  E...  desk  attendant  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Easter,  Mrs.  Georgie  L.,  assistant  Circulating 
Department,  Des  Moines  Public  Library,  la. 

Ehlers,  Frances  M.,  junior  assistant  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

Franck,  Charlotte,  assistant  Morrisania 
Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 
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Hall.  Emily  H.,  under  appointment  Yale  Uni- 
versity Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Hamilton,  Ethel  D.,  assistant  Children's  room, 
Chatham  Square  Branch,  New  York  Public 
Library. 
Ingersoll,     Grace,     librarian     Free     Library, 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Tvimey,  Muriel,  assistant  Circulating  Depart- 
ment, New  York  Library. 
Lamb,  Adele  E.,  general  assistant  Y.  M.  A. 

Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mahony,  Nellie  M.,  general  assistant  Chatham 

Square  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 

Norris,    Loraine,    assistant    cataloger,    Free 

Public  Library,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Oakley,  Christina  V.,  assistant  Free  Library, 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Overman,  Rhoda  A.,  assistant  Public  Library, 

Marion,  Ind. 

Pingle,  Grace  P.,  assistant  High  School  Li- 
brary, Albany,  N.  Y. 
Powers,  Agnes  M.,  assistant  South  End  Free 

Library,   Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ricketts,  Mrs.  Kate  L.,  substitute  Mott  Haven 

Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 
Wilson,   Josie,    junior    assistant    Brownsville 

Branch,  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Witmer,  Jennie  A.,  librarian  Public  Library, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  Florence  E.,  cataloger  Public  Library, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

This  general  course  will  not  be  given  again 
until  1911.     In  1910  two  consecutive  courses 
will    be    offered,    each   lasting  three    weeks. 
Students  may  apply  for  either  course  or  for 
both.     Those  taking  both  will  have  all  the 
subjects  usually  treated  at  length  in  the  gen- 
eral course  except  administration,  book  selec- 
tion and  work  with  children,  and  will  cover 
more  ground  in  bibliography,  reference  and 
government   documents   than    has   heretofore 
been   possible   in   the   general   course.     The 
work  offered  in  classification,  cataloging  and 
shelf  listing  will  be  essentially  the  same  as 
that  given  during  the  last  two  years. 
Course  A   (June  1-21)  : 
Government  documents,  Mr.  Wyer. 
Reference,  Mr.  Walter. 
Bibliography,  Mr.  Biscoe. 
Course  B  (June  22-July  12)  : 

Cataloging    (including    subject    headings), 

Miss  Bacon. 

Shelf  listing,  Miss  Bacon. 
Classification,  Miss  Hawkins. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  arrangement  will  ac- 
commodate those  who  want  only  certain  sub- 
jects, or  who  cannot  give  up  six  weeks  to  the 
work,   as  well  as  a  large  number  of  those 
wishing  a  more  general  course. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  ASSO- 
CIATION 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School  Association  was  » held  at  Bretton 
Woods,  N.  H.,  June  30.  It  was  preceded  by 
an  alumni  dinner,  at  which  about  75  members 
were  present.  Mr.  Wyer  and  Mr.  Walter 
both  delivered  brief  addresses  on  the  present 


work  of  the  school,  and  Mrs.  Fairchild,  the 
former  vice-director,  gave  a  very  pleasant  in- 
formal address.  The  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  was  the  report  of  the 
Advisory  board.  In  this  report  special  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  successful  operation  of 
the  student  loan  fund,  established  a  year  ago 
by  the  Association. 

PRATT  INSTITUTE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

Miss  Georgia  Rathbone  (Pratt)  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Utica  Public  Li- 
brary to  accept  the  headship  of  the  loan  de- 
prtment  in  the  Osterhout  Library  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Campbell  (Pratt,  '09)  has 
been  engaged  as  assistant  by  the  Library  of 
the  Geneseo  State  Normal  School. 

Miss  Maude  Derickson  (Pratt)  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Miss  Edith  V.  Bethune  (Pratt)  has  re- 
signed from  the  library  of  McGill  University 
to  enter  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Howell  (Pratt)  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Princeton  Univer- 
sity Library  and  announced  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  C.  S.  Thompson,  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Edyth  Miller  (Pratt)  has  been  en- 
gaged as  assistant  librarian  at  the  Normal 
College,  New  York,  Miss  Elsie  Adams  having 
resigned. 

Miss  Julia  Rtipp,  librarian  of  Oil  City,  has 
resigned  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

WESTERN   RESERVE    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The  school  has  regretted  very  much  not 
being  able  to  send  its  quota  of  news  for 
recent  months.  The  quite  serious  illness 
of  the  director  and  the  sudden  resignation  of 
Miss  Henry,  the  secretary,  because  of  a  death 
in  her  family,  have  necessarily  crippled  the 
work  of  the  office  to  such  an  extent  that  all 
but  the  most  necessary  work  had  to  be 
omitted.  It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that 
Miss  Henry's  resignation  was  accepted.  She 
has  been  with  the  school  almost  from  its 
beginning,  and  during  her  four  years  of  con- 
nection with  it  has  by  her  fine  personality, 
her  ability  in  her  work  and  helpfulness  to 
every  one  endeared  herself  alike  to  faculty 
and  students.  Miss  Henry  will  make  her 
home  with  an  uncle  in  the  city. 

The  director  is  very  much  better,  and  ex- 
pects that  a  summer  of  rest  will  bring  her 
back  in  full  health.  In  the  fall  a  full  resume 
will  be  given  in  this  journal  of  plans  for  the 
year  and  other  items  of  interest  concerning 
the  school. 

ALUMNI  MEETING 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity Library  School  was  held  on  the  morning 
of  July  3  The  following  alumni  were  pres- 
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ent :  Misses  Eastman,  Fogelsong,  Root  and 
Wallis,  and  Mr.  Vitz.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Lavell,  and  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent, the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Vitz.  The 
report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Hobart, 
showed  an  active  membership  of  30  out  of  a 
possible  53,  and  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$42.50.  The  chief  topic  of  discussion  related 
to  practical  methods  of  helping  the  school. 
Plans  for  an  alumni  lectureship,  which  had 
been  formulated,  were  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge.  It  is  expected  that  a  series 
of  lectures  will  be  the  result  of  the  Associa- 
tion's efforts. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows :  president,  Carl  P.  P.  Vitz,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  first  vice-president,  Frances  Root, 
Lorain,  O. ;  second  vice-president,  Jennie  M. 
Flexner,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs.  Amy  S.  Hobart,  Qeveland,  O. 

The  committee  on  the  school  consists  of 
the  following :  Miss  Mary  Scott  Wallis,  chair- 
man, the  president,  Misses  Helen  Stearns, 
Thirza  E.  Grant  and  Ethel  M.  Knapp. 

On  Friday  morning  of  the  conference  the 
alumni,  with  Dean  Brett,  Miss  Linda  E.  East- 
man, Miss  Caroline  Burnite  and  Miss  E.  L. 
Power,  of  the  faculty,  gathered  for  a  Reserve 
breakfast. 

Xibrarp  Economy  anfc  IJMstorp 

PERIODICALS 

The  Library,  April,  contains  "Recent  for- 
eign literature,"  by  E.  Lee;  "The  so-called 
Gutenberg  documents,"  by  J.  H.  Hessels ; 
"The  arrangement  of  bibliographies,"  by  A. 
W.  Pollard ;  "A  municipal  library  and  its 
public,"  pt.  5 :  Lectures  and  exhibitions,  by 
J.  Ballinger ;  "False  dates  in  Shakespearian 
quartos,"  by  W.  Jaggard. 

Library  Assistant,  June,  contains  the  I4th 
annual  report  of  the  Library  Assistants'  As- 
sociation. The  membership  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  recorded  as  446.  The  Council  of  the 
Association  came  into  office  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  under  the  new  constitution.  "Fel- 
lowship" as  a  grade  of  standing  in  the  Asso- 
ciation was  only  created  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  and  no  representation  of  that  order 
has  as  yet  been  on  the  Council.  The  principal 
question  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Council  during  the  year  has  been  that  of 
professional  registration. 

In  the  July  number  the  account  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association  at  Croydon, 
June  16,  is  given ;  "The  function  qf  a  central 
library  and  the  problem  of  branches,"  by  Ar- 
thur J.  Hawkes ;  and  "The  place  and  treat- 
ment of  fiction  in  public  libraries,"  by  Daniel 
W.  Herdman ;  note  of  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  South  Wales  Branch  at  Cardiff, 
April  21,  is  also  included. 

Library  Association  Record,  June,  contains 
"Some  insufficiently-developed  points  in  li- 
brary practice,"  by  A.  R.  Corns;  "A  recent 


development  in  library  work  amongst  the 
young,"  by  W.  A.  Briscoe,  which  describes 
an  interesting  method  in  use  at  Nottingham, 
Eng.,  for  the  encouragement  of  reading. 

Library  World,  July,  contains  "The  repre- 
sentation of  science  and  technology  in  public 
libraries,"  by  E.  A.  Savage,  pt.  I ;  "Library 
manuscript  magazines,"  by  W.  J.  Phillips; 
pt.  12  of  R.  A.  Peddie's  "Fifteenth  century 
books ;"  "The  librarian  as  a  lecturer,"  by  W. 
C.  Berwick  Sayers;  and  "Partisan  literature 
in  public  libraries,"  by  Arthur  J.  Hawkes. 

Public  Libraries,  July,  contains  "The  social 
opportunity  of  the  public  library,"  by  Emma 
Louise  Adams,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  in- 
teresting article  on  "Municipal  civil  service 
in  libraries,"  by  Judson  T.  Jennings,  which 
was  begun  in  the  June  number,  and  in  which 
is  cited  the  experience  of  various  libraries. 

Arguments  for  and  against  civil  service  are 
presented,  and,  it  is  stated  in  conclusion,  that 
'•"internal  civil  service  entirely  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  library  is  heartily  commended  by 
libraries  at  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Grand 
Rapids  and  other  cities,  as  eliminating  polit- 
ical influence  and  undesirable  applicants,  and 
as  being  very  successful  in  securing  for  li- 
brary service  the  right  kind  of  people." 

"Arranging  pamphlets,"  by  J.  M.  Cochrane, 
is  a  useful  article  in  this  number.  "Work 
with  clubs,"  by  Katherine  A.  Chipman ;  "The 
value  of  the  study  reference  work  in  public 
schools,"  by  H.  Ralph  Mead,  and  "Suggested 
revision  of  the  A.  L.  A.  constitution,"  by  A. 
G.  S.  Jcsephson,  complete  the  articles  of  spe- 
cial interest. 

Bulletin  des  Bibliotheques  Populaires,  May, 
contains  "The  general  catalogue  of  regimental 
libraries."  A  grant  of  20,000  francs  was  made 
in  1906  for  the  purpose  of  creating  libraries 
for  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  Lists 
for  these  libraries  were  drawn  up  and  an  "In- 
struction sur  1'organisation  et  le  fonctionne- 
ment  des  bibliotheques  de  troupe"  has  just 
been  issued,  preceded  by  a  general  catalog. 
This  catalog  covers  300  pages  and  mentions 
about  6000  volumes. 

Bollettino  delle  Biblioteche  Popolari  for 
May,  1009,  has  an  article  on  the  duty  of  the 
local  government  to  furnish  the  means  of 
popular  education,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  Milan  and  local  popular  libraries. 

The  June  issue  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
recent  report  made  by  the  Minister  of  Pop- 
ular Instruction  on  Italian  popular  libraries. 
This  report  shows  that  the  libraries  number 
415  and  that  they  are  decreasing  in  number. 
Methods  for  increasing  their  numbers  and 
efficiency  are  here  taken  up. 

An  interesting  series  of  administration  rules 
of  the  "Filippo  Buonarroti"  popular  library 
at  Florence  are  given.  In  essentials  they 
differ  little  from  those  of  any  American  li- 
brary, though  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
see  that  the  library  is  open  only  from  8.30 
to  10.30  p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  2  to  4  p.m. 
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//  Libra  e  la  Stampa:  Bollettino  Ufficiale 
delle  Societa  Bibliogranca  Italiana  for  March- 
June,  1909,  gives  an  article  by  Francesco 
Novati  fixing  a  date  for  Jacobus  de  Cessulis, 
who  wrote  the  celebrated  moralization  of  the 
game  of  chess.  He  shows  that  the  author 
was  in  Genoa  in  1317-18,  and  that  the  essay 
•was  composed  in  the  first  few  years  of  the 
I4th  century. 

This  same  issue  contains  also  an  interest- 
ing study  by  Achille  Bertarelli  on  some  forged 
woodcuts  made  in  recent  years  from  wood 
blocks  that  belonged  to  the  famous  Modena 
printing  house  of  the  Solani. 

Revista  de  Archives,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos 
for  January-February,  1909,  contains  a  study 
of  the  portrait  of  Santa  Teresa,  drawings  of 
Michael  Angelo,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
series  by  Guillermo  Antolin,  of  the  Royal 
Library  of  the  Escorial,  on  unknown  minor 
works  of  St.  Jerome,  and  the  continuation  of 
Jesus  Reymondez's  "History  of  the  provincial 
library  of  Cadiz." 

The  number  for  March-April,  1909,  con- 
tains the  beginning  of  a  biography  of  Fran- 
cisco Cano  by  Antonio  Aguilar  y  Cano;  an 
article  on  Don  Francesillo  de  Zuniga,  the 
court  fool  of  Charles  v.,  by  Juan  Menendez 
Pidal;  a  continuation  of  the  biographical- 
bibliographical  notes  of  the  i6th  and  i;th 
century ;  Poets  of  Granada,  by  Angel  del  Arco ; 
Narciso  Diaz  de  Escovar's  "Annals  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  in  the  I7th  century;"  the 
conclusion  of  the  article  on  the  Library  of 
the  Conde  de  Haro,  founded  in  1455;  and 
continuations  of  Menendez  y  Pelayo's  bib- 
liography of  Latin  authors  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  de  Barcia's  catalog  of  the  collection  of 
portraits  in  the  Biblioteca  Nacional. 

De  Boekzaal  [The  Library},  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  Association  for  Public  Reading 
Rooms  in  the  Netherlands  (Vereeniging  voor 
openhare  leeszalen  in  Nederland),  for  April 
30,  v.  3,  no.  4,  contains  a  short  review  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  an  article 
entitled  "Reasons  why  governmental  super- 
vision of  public  reading  rooms  would  not  be 
satisfactory,"  by  G.  Van  Rijn,  of  Rotterdam; 
an  account  of  the  work  done  at  the  public 
reading  room  and  library  at  Zutphen,  with 
notes  of  other  libraries,  bibliographical  notes 
and  book  reviews.  The  number  for  June 
30  has  an  interesting  article  by  D.  H.  Schill- 
ing on  the  libraries  provided  for  each  army 
corps  in  the  Dutch  military  service,  corre- 
sponding roughly  tc  our  own  "post  libraries ;" 
an  annotated  list  by  E.  Heimans  on  what 
we  call  "nature  study"  —  books  on  plants, 
birds,  etc.,  primarily  selected  for  public  li- 
braries. The  series  of  articles  on  library 
economy  by  H.  E.  Greve  refers  in  this  issue 
to  the  accession  book,  or,  as  the  Dutch  call 
it,  the  "Stamkatalogus." 

For  Folke-og  Barnebogsamlinger,  the  Nor- 
wegian quarterly,  April-June,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Haakon  Nyhuus  on  "Apartments  or 


buildings  for  small  public  libraries,"  and  a 
comprehensive  review  by  the  editor  on  the 
activity  of  the  public  libraries  of  Norway 
during  1908.  The  number  is  rich  in  well- 
written  book  reviews. 

Folkbiblioteksbladet,  the  Swedish  quarterly, 
April-June,  has  a  lengthy  review  on  Swedish 
poetry  during  the  last  quarter  century,  by 
E.  Heden,  another  by  G.  Linder  on  "Juvenile 
literature,  Christmas,  1908,"  and  an  article 
on  the  introduction  of  Practical  (technical, 
etc.)  disciplines  in  the  common  schools. 
There  are  book  reviews  and  a  report  from  the 
lecture  bureau  of  the  Association  for  popular 
education. 

Bogsamlingsbladet,  the  Danish  quarterly, 
April-June,  announces  general  Danish  library 
meeting,  Aug.  3-4,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Exposition  of  Aarhus.  An  article 
by  V.  Grundtvig,  describes  the  model  public 
library  established  on  the  exposition  grounds. 

J.  Horup  explains  a  new  system  of  nota- 
tion. Other  minor  articles  and  short  notices 
on  recent  literature  complete  the  number. 

Ceska  Osveta  (Bohemian  Culture},  a  bi- 
monthly magazine,  published  at  Prague  by 
the  Bohemian,  Moravian  and  Lower-Austrian 
Society  for  Bohemian  Culture  contains  in  no. 
3  of  vol.  5,  1909,  a  call  to  the  members  of  the 
Society  for  Bohemian  Culture  and  of  the 
Educational  Alliance,  to  a  council  to  be  held 
at  Prague,  June  12  and  13,  1909,  the  third 
annual  report  of  the  Society  for  Bohemian 
Culture  (1908),  and  a  list  of  its  members. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

American  Congregational  Association  L. 
(S6th  rpt.  —  year  ending  May  24,  1909.) 
Added  1015  v.,  573  pm. ;  total  56,880  v.,  53,957 
pm.  (exclusive  of  unbound  periodicals). 

The  library  is  practically  one  of  reference 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  increase  its  cir- 
culation. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Carnegie  L.  The  new  branch 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta  has  been 
given  the  name  of  the  Anne  Wallace  branch, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Anne  Wallace  Howland. 
The  name  was  the  result  of  a  choice  of  sug- 
gested names  which  were  presented  in  the 
local  press  by  the  people  of  that  section  of 
Atlanta  in  which  the  branch  is  placed.  Among 
suggestions  given  may  be  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  "Eigenrac"  Library,  a  rather  Antipo- 
dean honor  to  its  founder,  or  mystic  backward 
version  of  his  name.  Also  the  Julia- Anne 
was  suggested  to  do  joint  honor  to  both  the 
present  librarian  and  her  predecessor. 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.  It  is  stated  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  United  Improve- 
ment Association  and  the  co-operation  of 
Police  Commissioner  O'Meara  and  Mr. 
Wadlin  there  was  to  be  placed  on  file  immecli- 
diately,  in  the  branch  public  libraries  in  all 
parts  of  the  city,  books  containing  the  police 
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lists  of  voters.  In  past  years  the  lists  have 
been  furnished  to  the  ward  committees,  but 
hundreds  of  voters  have  hesitated  to  visit 
these  political  headquarters. 

Davenport  (la.)  P.  L.  (6th  rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  3688;  total  26,142.  Issued, 
home  use  158,973.  Cards  were  issued  to  1209 
new  borrowers. 

The  circulation  of  the  children's  room  was 
36,482,  1358  less  than  in  1907.  This  decrease 
is  more  than  balanced  by  the  increase  in  cir- 
culation through  the  schools  and  is  probably 
a  result  of  the  school  work.  In  accord  with 
the  suggestion  of  Miss  Moore,  of  New  York, 
more  adult  fiction  has  been  added  to  the  chil- 
dren's collection.  The  club  rooms  of  the 
library  were  used  by  12  organizations  during 
1908. 

Galveston,  Tex.  Rosenberg  L.  During  the 
winter  a  series  of  free  lectures  were  given 
at  the  library,  and'  the  following  subjects 
were  covered  :  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii ;  Michel- 
angelo and  the  Sistine  ceiling;  The  foods  of 
our  every  day  diet ;  Use  of  adulterants  and 
preservatives  in  food ;  Relation  of  insects  to 
disease ;  Foreign  New  York  and  our  immi- 
gration problem.  A  second  series  of  lectures 
on  European  capitals  was  also  given,  this 
course  covering  Athens,  Rome,  Copenhagen, 
Berne,  Brussels  and  Madrid. 

Haverhill  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (34th  rpt. — 
1908.)  Added  3067  (324  gifts)  ;  total  90,000 
(estimated).  Issued,  home  use  199,434  (in- 
crease of  II  per  cent,  over  last  year).  New 
cardholders  2237.;  total  registration  since  July 
13,  1906,  11,476. 

Considerable  cataloging  has  been  done  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  work  of  rearranging 
certain  classes  of  books  was  also  entailed  by 
the  extensive  alterations  and  additions  made 
in  the  library  in  1907.  The  books  purchased 
during  the  year  numbered  2303  for  $3605.90, 
including  music  and  back  numbers  of  period- 
icals for  reference.  As  many  as  possible, 
both  new  books  and  replacements,  were 
bought  in  the  Chivers  and  Huntting  bindings 
and  the  publishers'  special  library  bindings. 

Of  the  special  Haverhill  and  Whittier  col- 
lections only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
their  cataloging.  "As  a  part  of  the  cataloging 
of  the  Haverhill  collection  Mirick's  "History 
of  Haverhill,"  which  is  much  used  for  refer- 
ence, was  indexed  by  Mr.  Gray.  This  index, 
which  includes  over  1000  headings,  has  been 
typewritten.  It  may  be  advisable  to  print  it 
later,  so  that  it  can  be  inserted  in  copies  of 
the  book.  This  index  is  of  great  value  to  the 
genealogists  and  students  of  Haverhill  his- 
tory. 

Joliet  (III.)  P.  L.  (34th  rpt  —  year  ending 
May  31,  1909.)  (In  Joliet  Public  Library 
Bulletin,  June.)  Added  1091;  total  30,455. 
Issued,  home  use  117,699;  ref.  use  15,038. 
New  cards  issued  1165;  total  number  of  cards 
in  use  11,470.  Receipts  $14,107.06  (general 
fund)  ;  expenses  $9952.40  (lib.  work  main- 


tenance     $5962.05,       building      maintenance 
$2415.06). 

The  total  number  of  persons  using  the  read- 
ing room  was  17,694.  The  Sunday  afternoon 
use  of  the  reading  room  from  October  to 
May  was  1801.  There  were  603  books  re- 
bound, including  periodicals,  and  there  were 
6959  books  repaired  in  the  library. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  P.  L.  The  new  library 
building  was  dedicated  June  14.  Miss  Ellis, 
the  librarian,  attended  the  A.  L.  A.  confer- 
ence at  Bretton  Woods. 

Maiden  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (3ist  rpt. —  1908.) 
Added  2841 ;  total  55,198.  Issued,  home  use 
149,799;  total  use  of  books  in  all  departments 
i87,773-  Total  no.  cards  in  use  15,804.  Re- 
ceipts $30,468.56;  expenses  $21,526.75  (books 
$3994.22,  salaries  $7707.83). 

"While  the  question  of  open  shelves  con- 
tinues to  agitate  the  library  world  and  its 
advocates  and  opponents  are  at  variance  over 
its  economical  and  moral  aspects,  our  own 
experience  gives  strength  to  the  belief  that 
however  convenient  and  desirable  public  ac- 
cess to  the  shelves  may  be  in  the  libraries  of 
small  communities,  where  the  books  are  most- 
ly in  sight  of  the  librarian  and  his  readers 
and  borrowers  are  his  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, in  most  libraries,  where  the  strictest 
supervision  cannot  be  had,  it  is  inconvenient 
in  administration,  unbusinesslike  and  unsafe 
economically,  and  detrimental  to  public 
morals.  .  .  .  Under  the  present  conditions  the 
open  shelves  of  the  children's  room  [of  the 
Maiden  Public  Library]  cannot  well  be  aban- 
doned, but  they  may  afford  a  sufficient  warn 
ing  against  unlimited  access  to  the  alcoves 
and  stack  room  of  the  main  collection." 

New  York  P.  L.  In  the  Lenox  library 
building  during  the  summer  months  there 
is  an  exhibition  of  engravings  after  paintings 
of  Raphael.  These  prints  form  part  of  the 
collection  formed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Engelmann,  many  being  signed  proofs  and 
practically  all  the  modern  ones  proofs  be- 
fore letters. 

Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  Athenceum  and 
Museum  L.  (i9th  rpt.  —  year  1908-09.)  (In 
library's  Quarterly  Bulletin,  July,  1909.) 
Added  1479  (831  by  purchase,  648  by  gift)  ; 
total  54,039.  Issued,  home  use  90,366. 

The  librarian  having  completed  20  years  of 
service  shows  the  condition  of  the  library  in 
1909  as  compared  with  1889. 

Toledo  (O.)  P.  L.  (34th  rpt.  — year  1908.) 
Added  7852 ;  total  82,892.  Issued,  home  use 
405,918  (of  which  34,079  was  from  library 
building  and  64,839  from  deposits,  mainly  in 
schools;  the  circulation  shows  an  increase  of 
29,987  over  1907).  New  registration  4183; 
total  active  borrowers  22,335. 

In  the  report  for  the  year  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  need  of  an  increase  in  the  library's  in- 
come which  would  ensure  to  some  degree  an 
adequate  amount  for  the  purchase  of  books. 
While  the  library's  income  does  not  increase, 
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it  is  natural  thai  with  added  activities  to 
force  up  the  salary  budget  book  purchases 
must  be  slighted. 

Though  added  shelf  room  has  been  pro- 
vided for,  giving  sufficient  space  for  the  pres- 
ent housing  of  the  collection,  the  librarian 
believes  that  within  another  year  the  absolute 
limit  of  shelf  room,  with  the  present  amount 
of  floor  space,  will  be  reached. 

The  work  of  the  reference  department 
shows  steady  increase,  and  the  need  of  more 
books  and  more  room  for  the  satisfactory  de- 
velopment of  this  department  is  keenly  felt. 

The  school  work  has  progressed  favorably. 
During  the  year  6772  books  were  sent  out  in 
160  sets  to  principals,  teachers,  settlement 
workers  and  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  which  sustained  a  home  circulation  of 

S7,584- 

From  the  children's  room  there  was  a  cir- 
culation of  152,799,  only  60  per  cent,  of  which 
were  fiction.  There  was  also  a  circulation  of 
2508  pictures.  These  were  borrowed  by 
teachers,  normal  students,  clubs  and  Sunday- 
school  workers. 

A  small  branch  library  was  established  a 
year  ago  on  the  East  side,  in  which  200  books 
were  deposited.  Their  active  circulation  soon 
showed  that  there  should  be  a  well-equipped 
building  containing  2000  or  3000  volumes  in 
that  locality.  A  similar  building  should  be 
established  in  the  West  End,  thus  relieving 
the  congestion  at  the  central  library  and 
meeting  the  needs  of  suburban  residents. 

"The  main  library  should  have  the  lecture- 
room,  without  which  no  up-to-date  library  is 
complete.  Here  members  of  study  clubs  could 
meet,  and  with  easy  access  to  books  outline 
their  work." 

Waterbury,  Ct.  Silas  Branson  L.  (39th 
rpt.  —  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1908.)  Added 
5059;  total  75,865.  Issued,  home  use  218,699 
(inclusive  of  school  libs.).  In  foreign  lan- 
guages :  1924  French,  1246  German,  958  Ital- 
ian, 388  Yiddish,  and  157  Swedish  volumes 
were  issued.  The  circulation  of  children's 
books  through  the  main  library  and  the 
schools  was  90,011. 

In  school  deposit  libraries  the  collection 
now  numbers  6514  v.  distributed  through  17 
schools.  A  new  branch  (South  Waterbury), 
making  the  second  branch  of  the  library,  was 
opened  in  May,  1908,  and  maintained  a  cir- 
culation of  2595  v.  in  spite  of  inconvenient 
conditions.  The  collection  on  deposit  is  about 
300. 

Winchester  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  753;  total  18,862.  Issued, 
home  use  44,985.  Card  holders  4137.  Re- 
ceipts $3372;  expenses  $2988.93  (books 
$1379-26,  payroll  $1344.95). 

During  the  year  the  card  catalog  for  the 
children's  room  has  been  completed.  The 
children's  room  has  proved  its  usefulness 
and  popularity,  and  a  general  increase  in 
activity  is  noted  for  the  library. 


FOREIGN 

Finsbury  (Eng.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1909.  (In  Finsbury  Public 
Libraries  Quarterly  Guide  for  Readers,  July.) 
Added  929;  total  32,741.  Registration  4795. 
Books  issued  182,672  (central  lending  lib. 
85,283,  central  ref.  lib.  46,370). 

There  were  about  618,990  visits  to  the  li- 
brary during  the  year. 

Nottingham  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (Rpt. —  year 
ending  March  31,  1909.)  Added  3805;  total 
130,781.  Issued,  home  use  and  lib.  use  637,- 
223. 

The  accommodations  at  the  central  library 
are  inadequate. 

Szvedcn.  Dr.  Valfrid  Palmgren's  article  on 
"Vacation  courses  for  school  librarians  in  the 
summer  of  1908,  at  Stockholm"  (Zentralblatt 
fur  Bibliothekswesen,  May)  throws  light  on 
Swedish  libraries  for  pupils  of  the  schools. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  these  varies  from 
loo  to  1000;  they  are  used  by  the  pupils  main- 
ly for  amusement;  teachers  serve  as  libra- 
rians, without  the  necessary  training.  The 
teachers  themselves  expressed  a  desire  for 
reform  of  the  school  libraries,  and  the  Royal 
Direction  of  Higher  Education  arranged  for 
a  summer  course  under  Dr.  Palmgren.  His 
method,  especially  in  the  teaching  of  catalog- 
ing, had  to  be  formed  with  reference  to  the 
short  time  allowed  and  to  the  mental  calibre 
of  his  auditors.  Six  hours  a  day  were  spent 
in  this  work,  the  sixth  being  always  given 
up  to  lectures  on  American  library  methods 
in  general  and  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
co-operation  with  schools,  and  of  the  train- 
ing of  librarians.  The  author  gave  up  so 
much  time  to  American  conditions  because 
"in  no  other  country  do  libraries  stand  in 
such  relation  to  the  question  of  education," 
and  because  "by  the  study  of  library  affairs 
there  one  gains  a  rich  supply  of  increased 
interest  in  such  questions,  a  wider  view  of 
the  extensive  functions  of  the  libraries  for 
the  good  of  society,  and  finally  enthusiasm 
for  the  profession." 

<3tfts  ant)  Bequests 

Belfast,  Me.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Rachel 
A.  McClintock,  who  died  three  years  ago, 
the  city  has  come  into  possession  of  $6000,  a 
part  of  the  income  of  which  will  go  to  the 
Belfast  Free  Library. 

Westport,  Mass.  In  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
for  December,  1908,  it  was  mistakenly  stated 
that  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  of  New  York,  there  was  a  pro- 
vision that  the  town  of  Westport  should  re- 
ceive the  sum  of  $15,000  for  the  founding  of 
a  library  in  the  village  of  Westport  Point. 
This  information  was  acquired  from  an  erro- 
neous press  report,  and  attention  has  just 
been  called  to  it.  No  such  bequest  was  made 
by  Dr.  Hall  to  the  town  or  to  the  library, 
which  was  founded  some  years  ago  by  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Hall. 
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ASKEW,  Miss  Sarah  Byrd,  in  addition  to 
her  position  as  oiganizer  of  the  New  Jersey 
Public  Library  Commission,  which  she  has 
held  since  January,  1905,  and  in  which  work 
she  has  accomplished  effective  and  far- 
reaching  results,  has  received  appointment  to 
the  assistant  state  librarianship  of  New 
Jersey. 

BARKER,  Miss  Tommie  Dora,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  the  library  extension 
work  of  the  Alabama  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History.  Miss  Barker  is  a 
native  of  Polk  County,  Ga.,  was  educated  at 
Agnes  Scott  College,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Library  Training  School  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1909.  Miss  Barker 
entered  upon  her  work  July  5. 

BOSTWICK,  Arthur  E..,  chief  of  the  Circula- 
tion department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  has  resigned  that  position  to  accept 
the  librarianship  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Li- 
brary, to  succeed  Dr.  Crunden,  who  for  two 
years  has  been  suffering  from  a  serious  mal- 
ady and  for  whom  there  is  no  chance  of  re- 
turn to  his  post.  Dr.  Bostwick  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1881;  in  1883  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.;  1881-1884  was  graduate 
fellow,  physical  science;  he  was  substitute 
instructor  and  proctor,  1883-4.  After  work 
on  Appleton's  "Cyclopedia  of  American  biog- 
raphy" and  other  literary  work,  he  held  posi- 
tions as  assistant  editor  of  The  Forum,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and 
editor  of  the  Science  department  of  the 
Literary  Digest.  From  1895-99  Dr.  Bostwick 
was  librarian  of  the  New  York  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library;  he  was  librarian  of  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  from  1899-1901,  and  has  held 
the  position  that  he  now  resigns  since  1901. 
During  the  eight  years  that  Dr.  Bostwick  has 
occupied  this  position,  the  Circulation  depart- 
ment has  been  organized  and  developed  by 
consolidation  of  10  former  libraries  with  27 
branches  and  establishment  of  13  new 
branches,  making  40  in  all ;  32  branch  build- 
ings have  been  erected;  a  travelling  library 
department,  a  department  of  children's  work 
and  one  of  work  with  schools,  and  a  founda- 
tion of  a  training  class  for  library  assistants 
have  been  established.  Dr.  Bostwick's  con- 
stant and  effective  work  has  also  embraced 
connection  with  the  library  associations  and 
clubs  and  work  of  general  library  advancement. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  1907-08,  was  made  president  of 
the  American  Library  Institute  in  1909,  and 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Long  Island 
and  New  York  Library  clubs,  and  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  Association.  Dr.  Bost- 
wick has  for  so  long  and  so  intimately  been 
connected  with  library  interests  in  New  York 
that  the  loss  of  his  able  and  devoted  service 
here  will  be  cause  for  deep  regret. 


BROWN,  Charles  H.,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  class  of  1901,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  reference  librarian  at  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  to  become  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

BURPEE,  Lawrence  J.,  librarian  Carnegie 
Library,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  been  honored  by 
being  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  Great  Britain. 

CLARK,  Miss  Etta  M.,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  cataloger  in  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  to  become  librarian  of  the  Middle- 
bury  College  Library,  Middlebury,  Vermont. 
Miss  Clark's  new  duties  began  on  July  i. 

CLARKE,  Miss  Edith  E.,  has  resigned  from 
her  position  of  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  which  she  has  held  for  the  past  n 
years.  Her  address  for  the  summer  will  be 
112  Comstock  avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Jesse,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  class  of  1910,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  New  York  State  Law 
Library. 

DICKINSON,  A.  Don,  New  Yprk  State  Li- 
brary School,  1902-3,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  librarian  of  the  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Free 
Public  Library  and  organizer  of  the  Kansas 
Library  Association,  to  accept  the  librarian- 
ship  of  the  State  College  of  Washington  at 
Pullman. 

FAY,  Miss  Lucy  E.,  B.L.S.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  '08,  has  resigned  her  position 
as  assistant  in  the  Educational  Extension  Di- 
vision of  the  New  York  State  Library  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich  as  librarian 
of  West  Virginia  University  Library,  Mor- 
gantown. 

HADLEY,  Chalmers,  secretary  of  the  Public 
Library  Commission  of  Indiana,  was  elected 
at  the  Bretton  Woods  conference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association.  Mr.  Hadley  is  a. 
graduate  of  Earlham  College,  Ind.,  and  did 
two  years'  newspaper  work  in  Indianapolis 
and  five  years  of  such  work  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1905  he  went  to  the  Indiana  State  Library, 
but  after  six  months'  experience  there  left  to 
attend  the  New  York  State  Library  School. 
In  1906  he  became  secretary  and  organizer 
for  the  Indiana  library  commission.  Mr. 
Hadley  was  president  of  the  League  of  Li- 
brary Commissions,  1907-8. 

HARVEY,  Miss  Elizabeth,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School,  class  of 
1891,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  July  10,  1909. 
Miss  Harvey's  home  was  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  and  her  library  record  dates  from  1888, 
when  she  became  classifier  and  cataloger  at 
the  Osterhout  Free  Library  in  her  home  town. 
In  1890  she  became  a  member  of  the  catalog- 
ing staff  of  the  New  York  State  Library  and 
resigned  in  1893  to  take  up  bibliographic  work 
in  Philadelphia. 
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KINSLEY,  Miss  Lydia  F.  (Wisconsin,  '07), 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  for 
the  ensuing  year,  to  take  the  place  of  Miss 
Flora  B.  Roberts,  who  has  been  granted  a 
year's  leave  of  absence.  Miss  Roberts  will 
spend  the  year  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

NELSON,  Charles  Alexander,  who  has  held 
the  position  of  reference  librarian  of  Colum- 
bia University  for  16  years,  has  resigned  on 
the  retiring  allowance  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Mr.  Nel- 
son was  born  in  Calais,  Maine,  1839,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  various  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  began  library 
work  in  1855  as  the  librarian  of  the  Gorham, 
Maine,  Academy,  and  served  as  librarian  of 
the  Washington  Irving  Literary  Association 
of  Cambridge,  1856-61.  In  1857  he  became 
assistant  in  the  Harvard  College  Library,  and 
continued  there  for  three  years,  studying  Li- 
brary science  at  the  same  time  and  graduat- 
ing in  1860.  After  further  study  and  tutoring 
and  some  business  experience,  he  resumed 
his  library  work  at  Harvard  in  1863,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  that  year. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 
in  1864  as  civil  enginer  and  draughtsman  in 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  army. 
He  was  acting  superintendent  of  White 
Refugees  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  in  1867 
had  charge  of  the  registration  work  under 
the  Reconstruction  acts  in  Craven  county, 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Nelson  held  various 
civil  positions,  and  was  later  engaged  in  the 
book  business  in  Boston.  He  was  professor 
of  Greek  and  librarian  of  Drury  College, 
Sprinstfeld,  Missouri,  in  1877,  but  in  1878  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  he  was  for  two 
years  manager  of  the  Old  South  Bookstore 
of  Boston  and  editor  of  the  publications  of 
the  firm.  From  1881  to  1888  he  was  engaged 
as  catalog  librarian  of  the  Astor  Library, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  compilation  of 
the  continuation  of  Dr.  Cogswell's  catalog. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  held  other  important  posi- 
tions, among  them  those  of  librarian  of 
the  Howard  Memorial  Library  of  New 
Orleans,  1888-91,  and  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  1891-93.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position committee  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  1893,  and  a  library  lecturer  at 
the  New  York  State  and  Pratt  library 
schools.  During  his  connection  with  Colum- 
bia Mr.  Nelson  has  edited  and  published  the 
catalog  of  the  Avery  Architectural  Library, 
and  has  published  many  monographs  and  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  professional  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  is  author  of  a  history  of  "Walt- 
ham  past  and  present."  For  the  past  few 
years  he  has  edited  the  Columbia  bibliography 
for  the  Columbia  annual  catalog,  and  the  bib- 
liography in  the  Columbia  University  Quar- 
terly, and  he  also  has  been  indexer  for  the 


Columbia  University  Press.  He  served  as 
secretary  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America,  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  New  York  Library  Club ;  of 
the  last  he  also  served  twice  as  president, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  library  council  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  1905  Mr.  Nelson  celebrated  his  half  cen- 
tury connection  with  library  work,  note  of  his 
career  being  then  made  in  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL for  March,  1905.  Though  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  Mr.  Nelson's  long  and  active  li- 
brary service  rewarded  by  an  allowance  suffi- 
cient to  permit  retirement,  he  will  be  missed 
by  the  circle  to  which  in  the  long  and  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  duties  he  had  became 
endeared.  Mr.  Nelson  will,  however,  not 
entirely  be  removed  from  the  library  field, 
as  he  plans  to  continue  his  interest  in  library 
affairs  as  consulting  librarian  for  such  as 
may  profit  by  his  long  experience  and  as  pur- 
chasing agent  for  libraries,  and  will  also  un- 
dertake indexing  work. 

POST,  William  L.,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  superintendent  of  documents  to  enter  other 
fields  of  work.  Mr.  Post's  resignation  met 
with  general  expressions  of  regret  on  the 
part  of  librarians,  who  have  appreciated  his 
untiring  and  effective  efforts  to  promote  the 
facility  of  library  use  of  public  documents. 
Resolutions  of  regret  on  Mr.  Post's  resigna- 
tion were  drawn  up  and  adopted  at  the  recent 
Bretton  Woods  conference. 

THOMSON,  John,  librarian  of  the  Free  Li- 
brary of  Philadelphia  since  its  establishment 
in  1893,  received  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania at  its  Commencement  on  June  16, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  distinguished  ser- 
vice in  the  interests  of  libraries  and  literature. 

VIRDEN,  Miss  Lucille,  of  Montgomery,  takes 
the  position  of  librarian  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, Talladega,  Ala.,  on  Aug.  i.  Miss  Vir- 
den  is  a  graduate  of  the  1909  class  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  Training  School  of  Atlanta. 
Previous  to  her  course  in  Atlanta  she  had 
been  an  assistant  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Montgomery,  and  had  also  taken  a  course  in 
practical  book  binding  in  the  Public  Library 
at  Newark,  N.  J. 

WHITBECK,  Mrs.  Alice  G.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1002-3,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  children's  librarian  in  the  Berkeley 
(Cal.)  Public  Library.  Miss  lone  Tucker,  of 
New  York  Public  Library,  will  fill  her  place. 

Cataloaino  anfc  Classification 

CHICAGO  (!LL.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Accessions 
to  the  Chicago  Public  Library  from  April 
I  to  June  i,  1909.  Bulletin  no.  91.  16  p.  O. 
price  3  c. 
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CINCINNATI  (O.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Annual 
list  of  books  added  to  Public  Library  of 
Cincinnati,  1908.  Cin.,  1909.  77  p.  'Q. 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Monthly 
catalogue  United  States  public  documents, 
no.  173,  May.  Washington,  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  1909.  629+51  p.  O. 
Contains  index  covering  January-May. 
WASHINGTON  STATE  LIBRARY.  Check-list  of 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  be  found  in 
representative  libraries  of  that  region  ;  pre- 
pared co-operatively  [and]  comp.  by  C.  W. 
Smith,  assistant  librarian  University  of 
Washington  Library.  Olympia,  Wash.,  1909. 
10+191  p.  O. 

A  year  ago  the  librarians  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  agreed  to  co-operate  in  preparing 
this  check-list.  The  University  of  Washing- 
ton offered  its  services  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication. Its  publication  was  generously 
assumed  by  the  Washington  State  Library. 
There  were  11  libraries  interested  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work,  but  during  its  progress 
two  more  joined  the  enterprise.  Two  of  the 
13  participating  libraries,  namely,  the  Legis- 
lative Library  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
Portland  Library  Association  were  unable, 
for  lack  of  time,  to  complete  their  lists,  both 
of  them  having  omitted  practically  their  en- 
tire collection  of  pamphlets.  It  is  appropriate 
to  note  that  the  Legislative  Library  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  assisted  in  this  work  quite  as 
heartily  as  any  of  the  American  libraries. 
This  adds  an  international  flavor  to  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  co-operative  work  which  is 
significant  if  not  unique. 

The  scope  of  the  list  was  made  to  include 
all  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  geographical  area  lying  north  of 
California  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
including  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and 
Montana,  together  with  British  Columbia, 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon. 

This  list,  comprising  upwards  of  2000  titles, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interesting  contribu- 
tion to  the  co-operative  literature  of  library 
resources,  now  receiving  so  much  attention 
from  librarians,  and  while  primarily  intended 
as  a  librarian's  reference  book,  it  is  hoped  it 
will  prove  helpful  to  students  wishing  to 
know  what  material  in  this  region  is  available. 


ANNUAIRE  DE  LA  LIBRAIRIE  FRANQAISE,  1909. 

Paris,  Le  Soudier.    8+976  p.  12°,  cl. 

The  volume  contains  the  latest  information 
of  the  various  booktrade  associations,  their 
officers,  etc.  ;  lists  of  booksellers  and  publish- 
ers. 


ASIA  LANGUAGE.  List  of  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, etc.,  of  the  languages  of  Asia, 
pt.  2.  (In  New  York  Public  Library  Bul- 
letin, v.  13,  no.  6,  June,  p.  391-432.) 

BOSTON  BOOK  Co.'s  Bulletin  of  Bibliography 
and  Magazine  Subject  Index  for  July  con- 
tains pt.  I  of  "Subject  bibliographies  appear- 
ing regularly  in  periodicals,"  by  Mary  Jo- 
sephine Booth;  the  seventh  contribution  to 
Mr.  Faxon's  "Literary  annuals  and  gift 
books :  i  American ;"  also  an  interesting  and 
helpful  article,  "The  librarian's  reading  for 
efficiency,"  by  Richard  Bliss. 

CHI,  fi.  Annuario  biografico  italiano  con- 
cenni  sommari  delle  persone  piu  note  del 
parlamento,  dell'  esercito,  dell'  armata,  della 
magistratura,  del  clero,  delle  pubbliche  am- 
ministrazioni,  dell'  insegnamento,  della 
letteratura,  dell'  arte,  dell'  industria  e  del 
commercio,  compilato  a  cura  di  Guido 
Biagi.  [N.  Y.,  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.,]  1908, 
[1909.]  83+278  p.  D.  hf.  mor.,  $i. 
The  Who's  who  for  Italy. 

COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY.  Maer,  Joseph  & 
Co.  Theorie  und  geschichte  des  handels. 
(Lager-katalog  561.)  161  p.  O.  Frank- 
furt am  Main. 

DIPHTHERIA.  Nuttall,  G.  H.  Falkiner,  and 
Graham-Smith,  G.  Stuart,  cds.  The  bac- 
teriology of  diphtheria,  including  sections 
on  the  history,  epidemiology  and  pathology 
of  the  disease,  the  mortality  caused  by  it, 
the  toxins  and  antitoxins  and  the  serum 
disease,  by  F.  Loeffler,  Arthur  Newsholme, 
F.  B.  Malloty,  G.  S.  Graham-Smith,  G. 
Dean,  W.  H.  Park,  C.  F.  Bolduan.  N.  Y., 
Putnam,  1008,  [1909.]  20+718  p.  il.  pis. 
por.  diagrs.,  4°,  cl.,  $7  net. 
Bibliographical  notes  (4  p.)  ;  Bibliography 

64  p.). 

ELECTRICITY.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  Cat- 
alogue of  books  on  electricity.  N.  Y.,  1909. 
65  p.  O.  (Catalogue,  scientific  books,  pt.  2.) 

ENGRAVINGS.  Lawrence,  R.  Hoe,  comp.  Cat- 
alogue of  the  engravings  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Iconophiles  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  MDCCCXCIV-MCMVIII;  with  an  introd. 
by  W.  Loring  Andrews.  N.  Y.,  [Richard 
Hoe  Lawrence,  15  Wall  St.,]  1908,  [1909] 
87  p.  il.  4°.  (Priv.  pr.) 

GARDENING.  Bailey,  Liberty  Hyde.  The  hor- 
ticulturist's rule-book;  a  compendium  of 
useful  information  for  fruit-growers,  truck- 
gardeners,  florists,  and  others.  New  and 
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rev.  ed.     N.   Y.,   Macmillan,   1908,    [1909.] 
94-312  p.  12°,  (Garden-craft  ser.)  cl.,  75  c. 
Literature  (11  p.) 

HUDSON  RIVER.  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
List  of  books  and  magazine  articles  on 
Henry  Hudson  and  the  Hudson  River,  Rob- 
ert Fulton  and  early  steam  navigation  in  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
1909.  12  p.  S. 

Current  magazine  references  are  not  in- 
cluded, nor  references  to  all  general  United 
States  and  New  York  histories. 

HYPNOTISM.  Moll,  Albert.  Hypnotism:  in- 
cluding a  study  of  the  chief  points  of 
psycho-therapeutics  and  occultism;  tr.  from 
the  4th  enl.  [German]  ed.  by  Arthur  F. 
Hopkirk.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  [imported,] 
1909.  16+610  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.50. 
Bibliography  (5  p.). 

INCUNABULA.  Olschki,  Leo  S.  Incunabula 
typographica.  (Catalogue  71,  de  la  Librai- 
rie  ancienne.)  Florence,  1909.  60  p.  O. 

MINERALOGY.  Dana,  Ja.  Dwight.  The  sys- 
tem of  mineralogy  of  Ja.  Dwight  Dana, 
1837-1868;  descriptive  mineralogy.  6th  ed., 
by  E.  Salisbury  Dana;  entirely  rewritten 
and  much  enl. ;  with  appendix  i,  completing 
the  work  to  1899.  N.  Y.,  John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1909.  various  paging,  il.  diagrs.,  4°, 
hf.  mor.,  $12.50. 
Bibliography  (15  p.);  Appendix  (2  p.). 

NORTHMEN  IN  AMERICA.  Islandica :  an  an- 
nual relating  to  Iceland  and  the  Fiske  Ice- 
landic collection  in  Cornell  University  Li- 
brary; ed.  by  G.  W.  Harris,  v.  2,  The 
Northmen  in  America,  by  Halldor  Her- 
mannsson.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1909.  c.  94  p.  O.  pap.,  $i. 
PAINTING  AND  ENGRAVING.  Qtiaritch,  Bernard. 
A  catalogue  of  rare  and  valuable  books  on 
the  fine  arts :  parts  3  and  4,  nos.  278,  279, 
Painting,  engraving,  etc.  Lond.,  1909.  p. 
97-176  O. 

Contents  pi.  3,  Medici  coloured  reproduc- 
tions of  old  masters;  Pageants;  Paheography 
and  facsimiles  of  manuscripts :  Paris.  La 
Bibliotheque  Nationale :  facsimiles  of  manu- 
scripts; "Phiz,"  drawings  by  Hablot  K. 
Browne ;  Portraits  ;  Prints  and  engravings ; 
Turner's  Liber  studiorum. 

Qui  etes-vous?  Annuaire  des  contemporains 
frangais  et  etrangers,  1909-1910.  5+564  p. 
D.  leath.,  $2. 


This  volume  has  58  pages  of  entries  more 
than  the  volume  for  1908,  and  includes  211- 
thors  and  well-known  characters  outside  of 
France.  Such  people  as  died  within  the  year 
have  been  omitted. 

SHAKESPEARE,  Furnivall,  F.  Ja.,  and  Munro, 
J.  Shakespeare,  life  and  work.  N.  Y., 
Cassell,  1908,  [1909.]  279  p.  il.  por.  map, 
diagr.,  facsim.,  16°,  (Century  Shakespeare.) 
cl.,  *35  c.  net ;  leath.,  *65  c.  net. 
Facsimile  of  Shakespeare's  will;  Bibliogra- 
phy (5  P-). 

TENNYSON,  Alfred,  Lord.  Brooklyn  Public 
Library.  Alfred  Tennyson,  1809-1892;  a 
list  of  books  with  references  to  periodicals 
in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  1909.  19  p.  S. 

Contents:  Bibliographies;  Works;  Biogra- 
phies ;  General  criticisms ;  Criticisms  of 
"Idylls  of  the  king ;"  Criticisms  of  "In  memo- 
riam." 

U.  S.  SUPREME  COURT.  Library  of  Congress. 
List  of  works  relating  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  comp.  under 
the  direction  of  Hermann  Henry  Bernard 
Meyer.  Wash.,  Gov't  Printing  Office,  1909. 
124  p.  O. 

IRotes  anb  (Queries 

SALE  OR  EXCHANGE.  —  Has  any  library  a 
duplicate  of  Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick's  "Hope 
Leslie"  for  sale  or  exchange?  R.  R.  B. 

Burners  an£)  Blunders 

DISCRIMINATION.  —  A  lady  seeing  the  title 
"Quiet  enjoyment  and  title,"  remarked  that 
the  first  part  of  the  book  ("Quiet  enjoy- 
ment") appealed  to  her,  but  she  didn't  care 
for  the  rest.  When  told  that  the  book  re- 
lated to  the  conflicting  rights  of  landlord 
and  tenant  she  lost  interest. 

EXACT  DEFINITION.  —  In  the  May  number  of 
the  Public  Documents  catalog  is  the  follow- 
ing: 
Natural    wonders    and    antiquities,     [list    of 

United   States  public  documents]    for  sale 

by  superintendent  of  documents. 

As  OTHERS  SEE  us.  —  The  following  classi- 
fication of  the  American  Library  Association 
has  appeared  in  an  index  of  authoritative  in- 
formation on  the  character  of  associations : 
A.  L.  A. :  Mostly  women. 
Don't  drink. 
Don't  tip. 
Won't  double  up. 

This  information  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  hotel  or  railroad  authorities.  Query: 
might  some  method  of  co-ordination  over- 
come these  individual  tendencies?  M.  R.  H. 
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IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  several 
important  vacancies  in  the  library  field,  to 
which  we  referred  not  long  since,  have  now 
practically  been  filled  and  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  library  profession.  Mr.  Bost- 
wick,  whose  intimate  and  effective  connec- 
tion with  library  activity  is  too  well  known 
to  require  commendation,  now  goes  to  preside 
as  chief  librarian  over  the  destiny  of  the  St. 
Louis  Library  system  with  the  completion  of 
its  new  central  building  as  the  first  impor- 
tant work  before  him;  and  with  him  go  the 
best  wishes  of  all .  his  affectionate  and  ap- 
preciative associates.  Much  is  expected  in 
connection  with  the  Columbia  Library  from 
Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  who  comes  to 
that  university  library  with  specially  useful 
training  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Belden  as  state  librarian  of 
Massachusetts,  a  promotion  earned  by  good 
work  in  the  Social  Law  Library  at  Boston, 
is  received  in  that  state  with  general  ap- 
proval. The  vacant  post  at  Chicago  will  be 
filled  probably  during  the  month  as  the  result 
of  a  civil  service  examination,  and  we  are 
able  to  say  in  advance  that  the  method  of 
examination  has  been  so  shaped  as  to  invite 
the  best  man  to  the  front  and  to  utilize 
character  and  experience  as  well  as  other 
qualities  in  making  the  test. 


THE  ordering  of  books  and  the  wise  choice 
of  editions  are  of  chief  importance  to  every 
library,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  and 
when  it  is  possible  to  put  the  experience  of 
any  one  library  in  this  respect  at  the  service 
of  others,  such  contributions  should  be  grate- 
fully received  by  all.  The  A.  L.  A.  booklist 
was  devised  especially  for  the  use  of  small 
libraries,  but  has  been  of  help  to  all.  The 
Bookbuying  Committee  has  now  in  shape  an 
additional  purchase  help  in  a  "list  of  novels 
for  adults  which  are  purchased  in  largest 
numbers  by  American  libraries,"  the  work  of 
Mr.  Dana,  with  the  help  of  statistics  from 
twenty  libraries.  The  list  covers  572  titles, 
including  standard  English  fiction  and  modern 
books,  but  not  those  possibly  of  ephemeral 


vogue,  and  gives  publisher  and  price  of  recom- 
mended editions.  It  is  planned  to  make  this  list 
of  service  as  a  purchase  list,  as  an  inducement 
to  keep  in  stock  this  line  of  fiction  and  pos- 
sibly to  promote  co-operative  book  buying. 
Purchases  along  this  line  should  induce  pub- 
lishers to  keep  in  print  the  designated  edi- 
tions on  good  library  paper,  though  the  ex- 
perience of  book  publishers  in  reissuing  out- 
of-print  books  for  which  a  library  demand 
was  reported,  has  been  rather  discouraging. 
If  this  list  proves  helpful,  it  is  proposed  to 
follow  it  with  a  similar  list  of  juvenile  fiction. 


IN  a  wider  field  Mr.  Jeffers,  head  of  the 
order  department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  has  given  the  profession  the  ben- 
efit of  his  experience  as  to  book  purchases. 
As  the  purchasing  representative  of  the 
largest  consumer  of  books  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Jeffers  has  developed  by  patient  work 
the  system  of  records  which  has  resulted 
first  in  the  fiction  list  printed  in  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL  for  February,  1908,  and  later  in 
the  list  of  recommended  editions  of  about 
four  thousand  standard  books  which  he  has 
printed  as  a  separate  pamphlet,  on  his  own 
responsibility  rather  than  in  official  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
This  list  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  in- 
cludes many  books  not  purchasable  by  smaller 
libraries,  and  that  it  gives  in  some  cases 
cheaper  and  poorer  editions  than  most  libra- 
ries think  it  desirable'  to  buy.  But  in  his 
careful  examinations  of  competing  editions 
Mr.  Jeffers  has  endeavored  to  designate 
those,  American  or  English,  which  give  the 
most  for  the  money,  and  may  therefore  be 
commended  for  general  purchase.  The  list 
from  the  Bookbuying  Committee  avoids  giv- 
ing very  cheap  editions,  as  the  fifty-cent  class, 
and  is  perhaps  in  this  respect  a  safer  guide 
for  small  libraries. 


So  much  interest  was  manifested  at  Bretton 
Woods  in  the  calculations  quoted  from  Mr. 
Bernard  R.  Green,  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, that  a  hundred  million  volumes  could 
be  housed  in  a  city  block,  that  it  seems 
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worth  while  to  give  his  calculations  more 
directly  and  exactly.  Mr.  Green's  figures 
are  based  on  the  Library  of  Congress  stack 
method,  without  exterior  light  or  window 
ventilation.  Figuring  from  the  liberal  inter- 
spacing of  the  shelving  as  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  an  average  of  2l/2  volumes  of  or- 
dinary library  books  to  a  cubic  foot  of  stack 
structure,  he  reckons  that  a  building  400  feet 
square  and  300  feet  high,  which  would  in- 
clude 40  stack  stories  of  7  feet  each  with 
roof  and  basement,  giving  a  cubic  content  of 
48,000,000  cubic  feet,  would  house  120,000,000 
volumes.  This  ground  space  is  approxi- 
mately four  acres,  or  a  New  York  block 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  and  a 
building  250  feet  high  would  hit  the  hundred 
million  mark.  A  library  stack  of  this  height 
would  seem  rather  an  anomaly,  though  it  is 
only  half  the  height  of  the  latest  sky-scrapers 
in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Green  is  of  course 
discussing  the  possible  rather  than  the  de- 
sirable. Unfortunately,  the  problems  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilation  would  be  increasingly 
difficult  with  increase  of  space.  The  plans 
outlined  by  Mr.  Hill  for  the  Brooklyn  cen- 
tral library,  of  having  several  stack  stories 
under  ground,  following  the  Vienna  method, 
would  substantially  reduce  the  exterior  height. 
These  big  figures  are,  of  course,  more  in  the 
way  of  consolation  for  the  librarian  who  is 
worrying  about  the  future  than  for  imme- 
diate application,  but  are  of  interest  never- 
theless. 


THE  New  York  State  meeting  at  Lake 
George  is  practically,  like  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting,  an  inter-state  conference,  and  as 
such  usually  gathers  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Such  gatherings,  as  we  have  often 
pointed  out,  are  nowadays  as  large  as  the 
early  conferences  of  the  A.  L.  A.  itself,  in 
years  when  smallness  in  numbers  made  mu- 
tual acquaintanceship  throughout  more  pos- 
sible than  now  at  the  national  meetings.  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  both  pop- 
ular and  useful.  A  start  has  been  made  in 
the  West  in  inter-state  meetings,  but  they 
have  not  yet  the  permanence  and  importance 
of  those  in  the  East.  It  would  seem  very 
desirable  that  some  such  meeting,  which 
would  not  conflict  in  date  with  the  others, 


should  be  held  regularly  at  such  a  library 
center  as  Wisconsin  would  afford,  not  too 
far  from  Chicago  headquarters,  but  present- 
ing the  advantages  which  are  offered  at  the 
two  eastern  meetings,  of  country  relaxation 
and  recreation.  Under  the  new  constitution 
of  the  Council,  one  of  the  two  meetings 
which  it  should  hold  each  year  might  well 
be  held  in  connection  with  such  a  western 
gathering  in  association  with  a  visitation  by 
members  of  the  Council  to  the  new  head- 
quarters when  they  are  fairly  under  way  at 
Chicago. 


THE  A.  L.  A.  has  been  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  the  energy  and  devotion  of  its  successive 
secretaries  which,  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
other  factor,  have  made  the  Association  a 
continuing  and  abiding  success.  Of  course, 
too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the 
great  and  lasting  formative  influence  of  Mr. 
Dewey,  whose  guiding  hand  as  secretarial 
executive  shaped  the  career  of  the  Associa- 
tion from  its  beginnings  in  1876  until  his 
election  to  the  presidency  in  1890,  despite  the 
criticism  of  the  one-man  power  of  those 
days.  The  services  of  his  several  successors 
will  be  remembered  with  appreciation  and 
gratitude,  and  Mi'.  Wyer  now  concludes 
six  years  of  hard  and  faithful  and  effec- 
tive work  and  gives  over  the  function  of 
secretary  to  the  new  salaried  executive, 
who  will  fill  the  posts  of  secretary  and 
treasurer.  In  appointing  Mr.  Chalmers  Had- 
ley  as  the  new  executive  officer  of  the 
Association,  the  Executive  Board  has  made 
a  wise  choice,  which  will  generally  be  re- 
ceived with  gratification  by  the  profession. 
While  Mr.  Hadley  has  not  been  long  enough 
in  the  library  field  to  have  become  one  of  the 
veterans  or  one  of  the  leaders,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  coming  to  the  work  as  a  young 
man,  fresh  from  the  most  recent  training  of 
one  of  the  foremost  library  schools  with  ex- 
perience first  as  a  journalist,  then  in  an  im- 
portant state  library,  and  last  as  the  execu- 
tive of  a  state  library  commission.  This 
three-fold  experience  in  addition  to  the 
school  training  should  stand  in  good  stead 
in  his  new  work.  We  extend  to  him  the  best 
wishes  of  the  profession  that  he  may  repeat 
in  this  era  of  the  Association  the  effective 
career  as  secretary  of  his  predecessors. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN   LITERATURE* 
BY  CHRISTIAN  GAUSS,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Princeton  University 


THE  problem  of  popular  education  in  liter- 
ature is  indeed  a  serious  one :  serious  for 
you  librarians,  the  collectors,  custodians  and 
dispensers  of  literature,  and  for  us,  your  aux- 
iliaries, the  college  professors,  whose  first 
and  most  pressing  duty  it  is  to  inculcate  in 
the  minds  of  the  students  entrusted  to  our 
care  a  taste  for  What  is  highest  and  what  is  best. 

Now  the  first  question  which  confronts  us 
is,  after  all,  that  old  question  which  has  been 
so  frequently  asked  and  so  rarely  satisfac- 
torily answered,  What  is  literature?  But 
perhaps  it  is  useless  ]to  ask  that  question  here, 
for  as  I  walk  through  your  libraries  I  often 
marvel  at  the  sagacity  and  nice  discrimination 
of  you  librarians.  You  seem  to  know,  you 
seem  to  have  some  occult  seventh  sense  in 
your  finger  tips,  some  magic  touch  that  tells 
you  when  you  pick  up  a  work,  "this  is  litera- 
ture—  this  is  history,  this  is  biology,  geology, 
theology  or  medicine,"  for  you  set  them  up  in 
imposing  rows,  on  separate  shelves,  in  separ- 
ate places,  and  on  separate  floors.  Now  you 
are  the  geometers  of  the  world  of  books,  and 
we  all  realize  perfectly  that  such  classification 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  cosmos  out  of 
chaos  in  this  new  world  of  man's  creating. 
And  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  you  must  some- 
times be  assailed  by  doubts,  you  must  at  least 
have  certain  sly  suspicions  that  you  are  not 
doing  quite  the  handsome  thing  by  the  grand 
old  masters  when  you  are  forced  to  set  up 
"Wormwood"  and  "The  romance  of  two 
worlds"  by  a  Marie  Corelli  at  elbows  with 
Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  hero-worship,"  or 
"Past  and  present,"  and  Dickens'  "A  Christ- 
mas carol,"  "David  Copperfield"  and  "Nich- 
olas Nickleby."  And  I  imagine  that  in  such 
cases  you  are  always  very  much  relieved  to 
remember  that  Thomas  Carlyle  is  dead ! 

Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  literature 
here,  we  are  speaking  of  the  best  literature ; 
but  in  trying  to  fix  it,  we  are  again  con- 
fronted by  difficulties;  for  literature  is  one 
of  those  very  important  products  of  the  hu- 
man spirit,  which,  like  wit  and  humor,  it  is 
much  more  necessary  to  have  a  feeling  for 
than  a  definition  of.  In  this  connection  I 

*  Read  at  bi-state  library  meeting,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  March  19,  1909. 


always  remember  the  account  which  a  fine  old 
Polish  friend  once  gave  me  of  a  conversation 
between  two  Hungarians  which  he  had  over- 
heard in  a  railway  station  at  Budapest.  Now, 
to  state  it  algebraically,  in  matters  of  humor, 
the  Hungarian  is  to  the  Pole  as  the  English- 
man is  supposed  to  be  to  the  American.  The 
two  Hungarians  were  evidently  men  of  some 
education.  They  had  been  reading  a  German 
paper  and  had  become  involved  in  a  debate  on 
the  exact  meaning  of  that  elusive  German 
word  Wits.  One  of  them  finally  settled  the 
question  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  by  con- 
cluding, "Wits  tst  wenn  der  eine  spricht  und 
der  andere  lacht."  Wit,  then,  is  what  has 
happened  when  one  man  talks  and  the  other 
man  laughs.  Following  out  the  logic  of  our 
disputant,  by  the  same  token,  literature  is 
"when  one  man  writes  and  the  other  man 
reads."  Now  we  have  unfortunately  for  our 
definition  come  to  that  point  in  our  civiliza- 
tion when,  as  you  librarians  are  best  qualified 
to  know,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  one 
man  to  read  all  that  the  other  man  writes. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  the  teacher  and  student,  must  se- 
lect. It  is  furthermore  much  more  important 
that  the  man  out  in  the  world,  the  man  whom 
we  are  trying  to  educate  in  literature,  should 
seject  good  books,  than  the  student  or 
teacher ;  for  to  us  who  read  many  books,  who 
are  professional  readers,  each  book  means 
less.  Our  allegiance  is  divided.  And  yet 
there  is  no  greater  dynamic  force  in  the  world 
to-day  than  that  of  the  written  word.  To  the 
person  who  reads  comparatively  few  books, 
to  the  man  again  whom  we  are  trying  to  edu- 
cate, each  book  is  a  power ;  every  single  work 
means  much,  not  only  with  regard  to  that 
process  which  we  technically  call  his  educa- 
tion, but  also  with  regard  to  the  development 
of  his  character  both  as  an  individual  and  as 
a  citizen.  You  will  remember  what  Carlyle 
says  about  books:  "Do  not  books  still  ac- 
complish miracles  as  Runes  were  fabled  to 
do?  They  persuade  men.  Not  the  wretchedest 
circulating-library  novel,  which  foolish  girls 
thumb  and  con  in  remote  villages,  but  will 
help  to  regulate  the  actual  practical  weddings 
and  households  of  those  foolish  girls.  So 
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'Celia'  felt,  so  'Clifford'  acted;  the  foolish 
Theorem  of  Life  stamped  into  those  young 
brains  comes  out  as  a  solid  practice  one  day. 
Consider  whether  any  Rune  in  the  wildest 
imagination  of  Mythologist  ever  did  such 
wcnders  as,  on  the  actual  firm  Earth,  some 
Books  have  done !"  I  remember  a  case  in 
point.  I  used  to  know  a  man  very  well  who 
boasted  that  the  only  book  he  had  ever  read 
through  was  "Romeo  and  Juliet/'  and  his 
whole  version  of  history  was  perverted.  To 
him  the  past  was  simply  a  big  time  full  of 
foolish  romance  in  which  disappointed  men 
drank  poison.  He  would  have  none  of  it. 

Consider  also  the  tremendous  effect  of  cer- 
tain books  like  Goethe's  "Werther,"  "The 
origin  of  species,"  and  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Uncle 
Tom's  cabin."  Goethe  himself  soon  outgrew 
the  mood  from  which  his  book  sprang,  but  the 
many  suicides  that  were  in  part  attributable 
to  the  reading  of  "Werther"  were  a  source  of 
lasting  regret  to  him. 

Literature  has  that  same  quality  to-day: 
the  Papal  Index,  from  a  negative  point  of 
view,  is  merely  another  recognition  of  the 
power  of  the  printed  page.  If  then  a  book 
is  a  little  dynamo  of  ideas,  it  is  important 
what  works  we  as  teachers  expound  and  you 
as  librarians  recommend  and  give  out,  though 
of  course,  like  our  own,  your  power  is  lim- 
ited. You  cannot  give  the  eager  shop-girl 
who  wants  a  volume  of  Laura  Jean  Libbey  a 
volume  of  George  Meredith,  and  say  like  the 
fluent  shop-keeper,  "It  is  just  as  good."  It 
is  necessary  above  all  things  that  we  should 
work  together,  that  we  should  co-operate. 

Now  I  think  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  pernicious  effect  of  irresponsible  reading 
may  be  corrected.  The  first  is  merely  through 
the  encouragement  of  the  reading  habit  in 
general,  by  getting  people  to  read  many  books, 
and  households  of  those  foolish  girls.  So 
relying  on  the  effect  of  the  one  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  other.  The  results  in  this 
case  are  usually  negative  and  not  always  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  to  the  other  method  that  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  particularly — a 
method  which,  if  its  difficulties  can  once  be 
overcome,  must  always  result  profitably, 
namely,  the  creating  of  interest  in,  and  a 
taste  for,  the  highest  and  the  best. 

We  should  attempt,  then,  to  interest  the 
popular  audience  in  the  highest  literature,  and 
in  so  doing  give  them  certain  touchstones  of 


merit.  Personally,  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  this  can  be  done.  For  let  us  come  back 
to  our  first  question  once  more  and  consider 
again  "What  is  literature?"  In  a  sense  all 
literature  is  merely  what  Matthew  Arnold 
said  of  poetry.  It  is  a  criticism  of  life;  liter- 
ature is  a  written  record  of  the  life  of  the 
world,  of  the  life  of  nature,  of  the  experience 
of  man  in  his  relations  to  men,  and  of  the 
human  soul  on  its  lonely  adventures.  Liter- 
ature is,  therefore,  the  reflection  of  life  and 
the  first  and  most  fundamental  prerequisite 
to  the  understanding  of  literature  is  that  a 
man  shall  have  lived.  Now,  in  one  respect, 
the  lecturer  to  the  popular  audience  has  an 
immense  advantage  over  one  who  lectures  to 
high-school  or  university  students,  for  he  is 
talking  to  an  audience  that  is  older,  that  has 
stood  in  more  various  and  more  immediate 
relations  to  the  facts  of  experience.  Unfor- 
tunately, wisdom  does  not  always  come  with 
>ears,  but  a  certain  kind  of  wisdom,  the  mere 
recognition,  at  least,  of  the  logic  of  life,  of 
life's  good  way,  if  you  are  an  optimist,  comes, 
and  can  come  only,  from  experience.  And 
herein  lies  the  advantage.  The  popular  audi- 
ence is  made  up  of  men  who  are  more  mature, 
of  men  who  have  lived,  who  have  really  faced 
that  Sphinx  whose  secret  our  poets  and  phil- 
osophers have  tried  to  unriddle  since  man 
became  interested  in  the  problem  of  his  des- 
tiny. I  can  illustrate  the  point  from  my  ex- 
perience as  teacher.  Not  many  days  ago  I 
was  reading  with  my  class  that  famous  Fifth 
Canto  of  Dante's  Inferno,  the  story  of  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini.  We  came  upon  the  lines  : 

"Nessun   maggior   dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo   felice 
Nella  miseria." 
My  student  translated  perfectly: 

There  is  no  greater  grief 

Than  to  remember  the  happy  time 

In  miser}'. 

We  paused.  For  we  had  evidently  come  upon 
one  of  those  crucial  points  in  a  poet's  philos- 
ophy, one  of  those  vues  d'ensemble  which 
lights  up  his  whole  attitude  toward  life.  Wi- 
cked Tennyson's  corroborative  line, 
"But  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows  is  remem- 
bering happier  things." 

To  put  the  other  side  of  the  case,  I  then  read 
to  the  class  a  selection  from  another  great, 
but  entirely  different  type  of  poet,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  the  poet  of  immediate  unrationali/ed 
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experience,  who  held  that  happiness  onct 
lived  was  a  Kr^o  «c  dei,  a  possession  forever. 
It  was  a  selection  from  one  of  cle  Mussel's 
most  perfect  poems,  "Souvenir,"  the  passage 
in  which,  with  all  due  deference,  the  younger 
lyrist  reproves  the  great  Florentine  for  dis- 
loyalty to  life  and  love,  for  having  put  such 
a  statement  into  the  mouth  of  his  Francesca 
who  blown  about  on  the  bitter  blast,  in  the 
darkness  of  hell  still  clings  to  her  lover.  And 
I  asked  my  student  what  he  thought  of  the 
truth  of  Dante's  line.  "I'm  afraid,"  said  he, 
"that  I  have  not  had  enough  experience  to  be 
able  to  judge."  And  this  refusal  to  take  up 
the  poet's  challenge  on  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life  was  general.  Now  before  an 
older  audience  the  case  would  have  stood  far 
differently.  Your  auditor  there  might  in  all 
probability  not  have  been  able  to  translate 
the  Italian ;  he  would  certainly  have  under- 
stood the  English  and  the  problem. 

I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  question 
of  educating  the  popular  taste  in  literature  is 
a  hopeless  or  even  a  very  difficult  one.  All 
that  the  lecturer  really  needs  to  do  is  to  in- 
troduce the  audience  to  an  author,  to  evoke 
an  interest  in  that  author  through  an  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  the  auditor.  But  the 
battle  is  then  only  half  won ;  he  must  then 
turn  him  over  to  you  librarians,  to  you  Cer- 
beri  of  the  bookshelves. 

You  will  doubtless  ask  me,  How  is  this  to 
be  done  and  what  are  you  going  to  consider 
great  literature  for  the  populace?  And  I 
refer  you  back  to  that  very  nice  distinction 
which  has  been  made  between  good  and  great 
literature  by  a  critic  who  can  in  no  sense  be 
said  to  have  catered  to  the  popular  taste.  I 
mean  Walter  Pater.  You  will  remember  that 
Pater  makes  a  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween the  two.  Art  is  good  art,  he  says,  be- 
cause of  its  formal  excellence.  It  is  good  art 
when  the  expression  corresponds  to  the  idea, 
when  "the  term  corresponds  to  its  import." 
His  definition  of  great  art  I  quote  verbatim : 

"The  distinction  between  great  art  and  good 
art  depends  immediately,  as  regards  literature 
at  all  events,  not  on  its  form,  but  on  the  mat- 
ter. Thackeray's  'Esmond,'  surely,  is  greater 
art  than  'Vanity  fair,'  by  the  greater  dignity 
of  its  interests.  It  is  on  the  quality  of  the 
matter  it  informs  or  controls,  its  compass,  its 
variety,  its  alliance  to  great  ends,  or  the  depth 
of  the  note  of  revolt,  or  the  largeness  of  hope 


in  it,  that  the  greatness  of  literary  art  de- 
pends, as  The  divine  comedy,'  'Paradise  lost/ 
'Les  miserables,'  The  English  Bible,  are  great 
art.  Given  the  conditions  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain as  constituting  good  art ;  then  if  it  be 
devoted  further  to  the  increase  of  men's  hap- 
piness, to  the  redemption  of  the  oppressed,  or 
the  enlargement  of  our  sympathies  with  each 
other,  or  to  such  presentment  of  new  or  old 
truth  about  ourselves  and  our  relation  to  the 
world  as  may  ennoble  and  fortify  us  in  our 
sojourn  here,  or  immediately,  as  with  Dante, 
to  the  glory  of  God,  it  will  be  also  great  art; 
if  over  and  above  those  qualities  I  summed 
up  as  mind  and  soul,  that  color  and  magic 
perfume,  and  that  reasonable  structure,  it  has 
something  of  the  soul  of  humanity  in  it,  and 
finds  its  logical,  its  architectural  place,  in  the 
great  structure  of  human  life." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  single  element  which 
goes  to  the  making  of  great  art  that'  your 
popular  audience  cannot  understand.  Let  us 
repeat  these  elements  again  as  given  by  Pater 
—  Compass,  Variety,  Alliance  to  great  ends, 
the  Depth  of  the  note  of  revolt,  Largeness 
of  hope. 

I  hold  in  consequence,  that  in  the  attempt 
to  educate  the  people  in  literature,  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  the  schools  should  be  prac- 
tically reversed.  In  the  schools  it  is  neces- 
sary to  grade  texts  according  to  the  maturity 
of  the  student ;  maturity,  I  mean,  in  life  and 
experience.  You  give  them  Walter  Scott  be- 
fore you  give  them  Carlyle  or  Shakespeare. 
Now  in  teaching  the  popular  audience  you 
take  this  maturity  for  granted.  You  do  not 
have  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  strive  slowly 
and  painfully  upward,  but  with  one  great  leap 
you  take  them  to  the  very  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and,  like  Satan,  show  them  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  You  lead  your  students,  if 
they  are  mature,  immediately  into  the  realms 
of  gold.  For  this  work  there  are  no  gradus  ad 
Parnassum.  It  is  easier  to  give  them  Shake- 
speare than  Rossetti,  and  I  hold  that  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  a  serious  mistake,  for  the  man 
who  is  dealing  with  the  popular  audience  to 
begin  with  the  intention  of  leading  his  audi- 
ence up  through  a  wilderness  of  books  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  grand  old  masters. 

The  process  is  an  entirely  different  and  a 
much  simpler  process  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  education.  The  mathematician,  the 
biologist,  the  chemist,  must  convey  to  his 
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student  a  large  amount  of  preliminary  in- 
formation, a  knowledge  of  all  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  and  processes,  before  he  can  enter 
into  the  freer  and  higher  reaches  of  his  sci- 
ence. You  understand  the  last  proposition  of 
Euclid  only  when  and  only  because  you  have 
understood  all  its  predecessors.  You  do  not 
understand  Shakespeare  only  when  and  only 
because  you  have  understood  Chaucer  and 
Gascoigne.  and  you  do  not  understand  "The 
tempest"  because  you  have  understood 
"Hamlet"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet "  A  work 
of  literature  is  great  because  it  expounds  for 
us  what  I  have  chosen  to  call  the  logic  of 
life ;  we  understand  it,  we  get  its  pith  and 
moment  only  when  we  can  intelligently  cor- 
relate it  with  experience.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  shall  understand  "The  tempest"  if  we 
understand  it  at  all,  and  it  is  for  precisely  this 
same  reason  that  we  shall  understand  "Ham- 
let," "Romeo  and  Juliet"  and  the  "Tales"  of 
Chaucer.  In  each  case  the  reference  will  not 
be  to  some  preceding  work  cf  art,  or  to  some 
preceding  proposition.  A  play  of  Sophocles 
or  a  poem  of  Matthew  Arnold's  becomes  in- 
telligible only  through  an  immediate  reference 
to  experience.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  lecturer  can  and  should  begin  with 
the  greatest  literature,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
strongest  points  in  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment is  the  fact  that  in  courses  of  lectures 
designed  for  the  people,  in  such  courses  as 
those  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 
New  York,  for  instance,  the  best  attended 
and  the  most  successful  are  usually  the 
courses  on  Shakespeare. 

I  have  given  briefly  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  man  who  attempts  to  teach 
literature  to  the  people.  It  is  his  function  not 
to  convey  information  but  to  evoke  an  in- 
terest, to  arouse  a  curiosity  in  the  minds  of 
his  auditois.  He  has  succeeded  as  a  teacher 
of  literature  when  he  makes  his  author  the 
friend  of  his  student,  when  he  has  established 
a  lasting  relationship  between  them.  He  must 
begin  by  arousing  a  lasting  interest  in  books. 
Now  with  the  college  student  and  the  man 
of  the  popular  audience  the  case  stands  very 
differently.  If  the  college  student  has  this 
interest  in  books  it  is  enough,  for  he  either 
has  the  books  about  him  or  else  he  has  the 
general  knowledge  and  the  means  for  pur- 
chasing them.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  have 
aroused  this  interest  in  the  man  of  the  people, 


the  work  is  only  begun.  He  does  not  have 
these  books  in  his  possession,  and  very  fre- 
quently he  does  not  have  the  means  to  pur- 
chase them.  To  make  the  work  of  the  lec- 
turer a  success,  the  librarian  must  take  it  up 
exactly  v/here  the  lecturer  leaves  it.  When 
lectures  are  given  in  your  cities  you  must 
see  to  it  that  such  books  as  he  recommends 
are  placed  wilhin  easy  access  of  the  people, 
and  in  sufficient  quantities.  You  must  also 
stand  ready  to  give  the  student  when  he 
starts  in  to  read  such  information  and  guid- 
ance as  may  be  necessary.  I  know  that  this 
is  being  done  to  a  certain  extent  at  present. 
But  I  do  feel  that  the  most  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  attempt  that  is  now  being 
made  to  educate  the  people  in  literature  are 
the  lack  of  sufficient  library  facilities  and  of 
sympathetic  co-operation  between  teachers 
and  librarians.  I  believe  that  the  work  of 
many  societies,  of  the  Chatauqua  Society, 
for  instance,  is  very  seriously  handicapped 
because  there  is  no  adequate  library  within 
easy  striking  distance.  And  a  lecture,  or 
course  of  lectures  that  is  not  backed  up  by 
reading,  is  for  the  audience  merely  a  debauch 
of  words  and  wonders.  For  Homer  was 
right.  Words  are  winged  —  they  are  winged 
as  they  fly  from  the  lecturer  to  his  audience, 
and  winged  as  they  fly  from  the  audience 
away.  The  only  place  where  you  have  them 
fast  is  between  covers  on  the  printed  page. 
Whether  they  shall  do  good  or  not  is  your 
greatest  responsibility. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  then  that  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  the  possibility  and  therefore  in 
the  necessity  of  educating  the  general  public 
in  literature.  But  I  likewise  feel  that  if  col- 
lege teachers  and  librarians  wish  to  carry  on 
this  work  to  good  issue  there  must  be  more 
sympathetic  co-operation.  We  must  follow 
that  old  motto  of  the  tyrants,  Divide  ui 
imperes.  But  it  is  not  a  question  here  of 
dividing  our  enemies,  for  the  people  are  al- 
ways eager  to  learn  and  will  meet  us  all  on  a 
friendly  footing.  We  must  divide  only  our 
responsibilities.  It  is  for  the  teacher  and 
lecturer  to  provide  the  introduction,  for  the 
librarian  to  make  out  of  that  introduction  a 
lasting  acquaintance.  And  it  is  in  such  a 
sense  only  that  we  must  here  divide  our 
functions,  that  in  this  field  we  may  be  suc- 
cessful, that  here  we  may  rule. 
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WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  NEEDS    FROM  THE  LIBRARY  * 
BY   ISABELLA   AUSTIN,  Super-visor  Primary  Grades  Public  Schools,  Tacoma,  Washington 


A  SHOP  girl  was  eating  her  lunch  at  a  res- 
taurant. Said  a  friend,  "Do  you  never  carry 
your  lunch?"  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "If  I 
did  some  one  would  be  sure  to  take  me  for 
one  of  them  teachers  !"  Some  one  once  asked 
an  old  lady  how  many  children  she  had.  The 
answer  was :  "Five ;  two  living,  two  dead 
and  one  teaching  school." 

I  dare  not  address  you  as  "Fellow  teach- 
ers" for  fear  you  might  resent  it.  I  cannot 
say  "Fellow  librarians,"  as  I  have  no  right  to 
the  title.  I  am  forced  therefore  to  begin  with 
the  time-honored  salutation  "Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen." 

What  the  school  needs  from  the  library ! 
I.  Help  for  the  teachers. 

I  gather  from  reading  library  journals  that 
you  complain  of  us  in  one  of  two  ways. 

(a)  Perhaps  you  feel  that  we  assume  as 
teachers  that  you  exist  to  do  our  bidding,  to 
fly  at  our  beck  and  call.  I  believe  this  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  understand  our 
mutual  needs  and  dependence.  It  will  be  less 
a  complaint  as  we  grow  to  know  each  other 
better.  I  can  speak  for  the  teaching  -corps 
of  Tacoma  and  assure  you  that  we  are  mind- 
ful of  your  very  substantial  aid  to  us. 

(&)  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  com- 
plaint from  the  library  that  the  teachers  do 
not  use  the  library  enough.  I  believe  I  can 
see  a  reason  for  this,  too.  It  is  not  that  we 
feel  self-sufficient,  that  we  lack  interest  in 
any  means  that  will  aid  us  to  best  perform 
our  duties.  It  is  because  you  are  a  new  in- 
stitution and  that  we  are  passing  through  a 
change  in  our  idea  of  the  meaning  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  days  gone  by  we  carried  on  the  school 
without  libraries  —  we  could  do  this  as  well 
as  not  because  education  meant  learning  by 
rote;  text  book  learning  alone. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  most  important 
thing  I  have  to  say  to  you  —  we  do  not  yet 
know  you  and  our  need  for  you. 

In  our  school  lives  as  children,  in  our 
normal  training  and  later  in  our  actual  teach- 
ing we  have  not  had  you,  and  we  do  not  yet 
realize  your  resources.  To  get  this  matter 

*  Read  at  Pacific  Northwest  Library  Conference, 
Seattle,  June  9. 


before  you  definitely  "pardon  my  using  my 
own  case  as  illustration. 

From  beginning  to  end  of  my  common 
school  education  —  from  first  grade  through 
eighth,  I  never  saw  a  school  or  a  public  li- 
brary. We  had  none,  though  I  lived  in  a 
good-sized  city  in  the  Middle  West.  I  learned 
what  the  text  book  told  me ;  no  supplementary 
reading  (or  rarely),  no  pictures,  no  objects. 
My  training  in  reading  and  literature  con- 
sisted in  learning  to  keep  my  toes  on  a  crack 
and  my  voice  from  falling  on  a  question 
mark ! 

In  high  school  I  had  'very  little  but  the 
regular  text.  Again  memory  work  was  the 
test.  I  remember  well  a  bey  who  was  my 
ideal.  He  learned  his  geography  word  for 
word  and  so  recited  it.  If  he  sneezed  or  a 
door  slammed  and  his  flow  of  words  (I  use 
words  advisedly)  was  interrupted  he  had  to 
begin  again.  He  was  the  show  pupil  in  our 
class. 

In  college  our  instructors  in  science  per- 
formed all  the  experiments  for  us  while  we 
looked  on.  When  we  went  to  the  library  we 
spoke  to  the  librarian  through  a  wire  netting, 
and  in  our  company  manners  asked  for  a 
book. 

In  the  normal  school  which  I  attended  there 
was  a  so-called  children's  library,  but  the 
books  were  all  text  books,  and  we  were  not 
taught  how  to  help  the  children  to  use  them. 
We  had  literature,  but  it  was  all  about  Ham- 
let's being  or  not  being  mad ;  none  of  it  was 
taught  in  a  way  to  make  it  a  tool  for  the  ele- 
mentary teacher. 

After  all  this  I  began  teaching,  with  no 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  a  library  as 
an  aid  to  either  teacher  or  child,  and  I  felt 
no  need  for  such  aid.  What  is  true  of  me  is 
true  of  thousands  of  other  teachers. 

You  must  make  us  feel  our  need  for  you. 
You  must,  if  you  please,  intrude  yourselves 
upon  our  notice.  Generations  of  teachers 
who  have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the 
text  book  can  in  no  other  way  be  reached. 

The  ideals  of  education  to-day  are  broader, 
our  needs  are  greater,  and  you  have  the  ma- 
terial to  help  us  realize  our  needs. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  rescue 
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of  the  normal  schools.  This  subject  has  been 
covered  in  another  paper,  but  allow  me  to 
suggest  one  thing. 

In  your  zeal  to  help  students  learn  how  to 
use  books  do  not  neglect  courses  in  children's 
reading.  I  have  had  many  normal  students 
prepare  lists  for  me  showing  what  they  read, 
as  children.  Such  lists  often  show  that  these 
prospective  teachers  did  not  have  access  to 
the  books  which  we  wish  the  children  to 
know.  They  did  not  know  the  dear  old 
things  which  were  on  the  honor  lists  before 
we  talked  of  children's  literature.  So  teach 
literature,  not  children's  literature,  but  liter- 
ature for  children.  Then  the  teacher  of  the 
future  will  be  partly  of  your  making. 

But  those  of  us  who  have  left  normal 
school  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  teach- 
ing need  you.  Not  all  of  the  ideas  which  I 
will  suggest  are  practical  for  any  one  library. 
Some  are  stolen  from  library  journals  and 
some  are  the  result  of  consultations  with 
teachers  in  Tacoma.  Perhaps  some  of  them 
will  prove  suggestive  to  you : 

1.  Bulletins.      (I   will   take   it    for   granted 
that  the  school  supplies  you  with  a  course  of 
study  up  to  date,  and  with  any  outlines  they 
may  publish ;  that  you  are  familiar  with  these 
and  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  school. 
This    latter    from    first-hand    observation!) 
Ask  for  a  definite  place  in  each  school  build- 
ing for  your  bulletin.     On  this  keep  a  cat- 
alog   of   the    library,    up   to    date,    new   lists 
as  they  appear;  matters  of  interest  to  teach- 
ers   and     children.       (These     need    not    be 
printed,    they    may   be    mimeographed.)      In 
Tacoma   the   library   furnishes   us   with   lists 
of  books   arrarged  by   subjects   and   grades. 
Lists    of    articles  '( on    education,    especially 
those   not   in    educational  journals;    lists   of 
books   on   special   reserve;   lists   suitable   for 
special    days.     This   last   item   is   of    special 
importance.     Due  to  tradition  and  the  influ- 
ence of  cheap  educational  journals  we   use 
much  inferior  material. 

Keep  the  bulletin  changing  and  alive ! 

2.  At  the  library,  if  you  can,  have  a  special 
corner    for    the    teacher    and    her    reference 
books  and  periodicals.    We  ought  not  to  ask 
for  the  reference  books  in  our  buildings.  We 
should  be  willing  to  go  to  the  library  to  read 
them.     If  you  do  allow  some  reference  books 
to  go  out,  I  would  suggest  that  one  complete 


set  be  kept  always  at  the  library.  Where  the 
library  can  afford  it  a  case  of  sample  text 
books  is  a  great  help  to  teachers.  So  many 
teachers  in  small  places  are  entirely  depend- 
ent on  catalogs  when  choosing  new  books. 
As  a  normal  teacher  I  was  asked  continually 
to  suggest  lists. 

3.  Teach  us  the  use  of  the  library  so  we 
may    wait   upon   ourselves.     In   small   places 
this  can  be  done  informally;  in  larger  places 
in   some   stated   way.     Many  people  hate  to 
ask  for  books  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
seek  for  themselves. 

4.  Give  us  teachers  cards  and  make  them 
as  liberal  as  possible.     We  are  selfish,  how- 
ever, and  you  will  need  to  look  out  for  us. 
Perhaps  we  make  you  think  of  the  Dervish 
and   the  camel.     From  the  library  point   of 
view   I   have  learned  that   she  commits  the 
cardinal  sin  who  takes  all  the  references  on 
a  given  subject  and  then  sends  a  class  to  the 
library   to    look   that    subject    up!      We    are 
thoughtless,  I  know,  but  we  never  see  chil- 
dren in  smaller  groups  than  forty,  and  such 
a  situation  would  cause  us  not  a  qualm ! 

5.  Guide  us  to  the  best  in  any  given  subject 
or  line  of  work.    If  it  is  History,  give  us  re- 
liable History.     Help  us  to  find  the  best  in 
nature  study,  and  to  find  the  literature  which 
is  akin  to  those  other  subjects.     Give  us  the 
best  in   literature.     Teach  us  that  while  we 
may  send   children  to  brief  editions,  we  as 
teachers,  must  get  our  material  from  larger 
editions,   first-hand   editions    where    possible. 
Help  and  encourage  us  to  adapt  stories  our- 
selves—  to  be  dissatisfied   with  a  fine   story 
as  "written  down"  in  a  third  reader.    By  get- 
ting  the    stories    this    way    we    lose    all    the 
beauty  of  diction  and  often  the  meaning  as 
well. 

6.  Lend  us  pictures  where  you  can.     They 
vitalize  the  work  in  geography,  history,  etc., 
in  a  way  which  is  well  worth  while.    We  do 
not  ask  for  expensive  pictures  like  the  Un- 
derwood—  just  magazine  clippings  will  help. 
Some  day  we  shall  ask  for  lantern  slides  and 
moving  pictures,  but  not  yet.     All  these  re- 
quests remind  me  of  the  sign  which  hung  in 
the  green  grocer's  window  in  my  youth.     "If 
you   don't   see   what  you  want,  ask  for  it." 
But  remember  we  do  not  ask  for  all  these 
goods  in  one  consignment  nor  from  any  one 
library. 
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To  return  to  the  literature  just  a  moment, 
give  us  that  which  will  feed  the  imagination, 
a  generous  share  of  poetry.  Do  not  "let  us 
have"  just  the  historical,  geographical  and 
soberly  ethical.  In  this  material  age  lead  us 
out  of  the  baldly  practical  into  the  ideal. 

II.  Help  for  the  children  is  of  two  sorts. 
Indirect,  through  the  teacher  as  agent.  Di- 
rect, as  you  meet  the  children  in  the  library 
building  itself.  A  teacher  to  do  her  work 
best  must  study  the  environment  in  which  her 
children  live ;  must  know  their  group  pecu- 
liarities and  their  individual  needs.  I  believe 
the  same  is  true  of  the  librarian.  If  you 
cannot  make  calls  have  mothers'  meetings. 
Even  tea  I  think  is  a  legitimate  part  of  li- 
brary equipment.  In  Tacoma  there  is  a  cer- 
tain earnest  mother  who  had  little  chance 
for  education  when  young.  She  has  read 
her  children's  lessons  with  them,  through  all 
the  grades.  One  day  not  long  since  a  book 
agent  left  a  small  encyclopaedia  for  her  to 
inspect.  Next  day  she  met  "teacher"  and 
said :  "You  know  I've  read  that  book 
through  and  there  ain't  anything  in  it  not  in 
the  children's  books.  I  ain't  going  to  buy  it." 
Teachers  and  librarians,  too,  need  the  moth- 
er's co-operation. 

1.  Class    room    libraries.      Lists    made    by 
teacher   and   librarian.      The    teacher   knows 
the  needs,  the  librarian  knows  how  to  supply 
the  needs.     Have  these  class  libraries  from 
first  grade  up,  that  all  the  children  "may  be 
exposed  to  books."     One   of  our  principals 
who    has    watched    the   matter   of   children's 
reading  very  carefully  says   that   if  he  may 
have  all  the  reading  material  he  wishes  for 
first,    second   and    third    grades    the    reading 
habit  will  ever  after  take  care  of  itself.     A 
caution  here,  be  sure  in  any  grade  that  the 
books   are   easy  enough.     We  err  in  asking 
children,  at  times,  to  study  what  they  cannot 
grasp.     Don't  you  follow  our  custom.    Make 
the  books  progressive  from  grade  to  grade. 
In  upper  grades,  when  lists  are  put  into  the 
children's  hands,  make  the  lists  short,  very 
good  and  annotate  them  (if  at  all)  from  the 
child's  point  of  view. 

2.  School    libraries    give    the  'children    a 
broader    outlook    than    the    room    collection 
alone.     Here   give   us   supplementary   books 
and    duplicate    collections    where    you    can. 
Mimeographed  poems  and  other  material  are 
helpful  if  you  have  the  time  to  prepare  them. 


3.  Branch  libraries  near  schools.     In  large 
places  there  must  be  these.    Children  cannot 
cover  distances  nor  pay  car  fares.     Consider- 
ing   the    teacher's    convenience    alone,    she 
would  prefer  the  school  to  the  outside  branch 
library.     But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
child's  future,  his   life  after  leaving  school, 
the    branch    should    be    independent   of    the 
school.     Keep  the  branch  library  up  to  your 
best  standard,  because  your  suggestions  are 
taken  without  question  by  many  teachers  and 
practically  all  parents. 

4.  Of  the  story  hour  in  school  conducted 
by  the  librarian  I  will  not  speak,  as  it  will 
be  covered  elsewhere.     Only  let  me  say  that 
we  count  upon  it  very  materially  in  Tacoma. 

With  regard  to  the  child  in  the  library  you 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  us,  I  believe. 
You  meet  the  child  as  he  really  is,  though 
you  may  sometimes  wish  you  did  not. 

It  is  years  of  tradition  and  artificial  usage 
that  makes  the  boy  on  hearing  the  school  bell 
remove  his  cap,  smooth  his  hair,  put  his  gum 
in  the  corner  of  his  handkerchief,  turn  his 
toes  out,  heave  a  long  sigh,  and  with  droop- 
ing eyes  and  meek  expression  find  his  place 
in  line. 

But  there  is  no  library  tradition ;  it  is 
yours  to  make.  May  you  make  it  in  accord 
with  the  child's  nature !  "The  school  repre- 
sents the  compulsory  side  of  education,  the 
library  should  represent  its  voluntary  and 
attractive  side."  You  meet  the  boy  off  duty 
and  so  should  know  him,  as  many  a  teacher 
never  does.  Again,  the  average  life  of  the 
child  in  school  is  five  years.  Our  time  is 
short.  Yours  is  indefinite !  For  these  rea- 
sons then  I  envy  you.  We  will  during  that 
five  years  make  frequent  occasions  to  send 
him  to  you.  You  hang  on  hard  after  you 
get  him ! 

5.  Exhibits.      Where    possible     invite    the 
children    to    general    and    special    exhibits. 
They   need   not   be    elaborate    cr    extensive. 
Children  often  get  more  from  seeing  a  few 
things    than    from    many.      From    these    ex- 
hibits the  children  should  be  led  to  further 
study  of  the  same  subject  in  books;  the  ex- 
hibit is  in  a  measure  a  bait. 

6.  Lectures   and   talks   on    school    subjects 
with  lantern  slides  or  other  pictures.    These 
talks  to  be  given  by  some  one  in  the  library 
and  followed  by  visits  to  museum  and  book 
shelves.     Such  work  is  done  in  some  cities 
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on  school  time,  the  teacher  accompanying 
the  children.  It  means  a  greater  zest  in  the 
study  of  books;  "one  book"  study  makes  us 
narrow. 

7.  Story  hour  and  reading  circles.    This  is 
too  well  known  a  method  to  need  more  than 
mention.     Ought  it  not  to  follow  a  definite 
scheme  according  to  the  needs  and  capacity 
of  the  given  group?    I  read  of  one  librarian 
who  is  following  local  history  with  a  group 
of  boys.    Take  material  that  the  school  hasn't 
time  for  and  that  the  children  cannot  digest 
alone.    The  story  hours  that  so  many  of  you 
give  mean  much  to  us.     You  cannot  appre- 
ciate its  results  unless  you  come  and  see  the 
children  in  school.     They  show  an  increased 
interest   in  their  work,  have  a  better  back- 
ground,  better   vocabularies   and   hence   an- 
other   means    of    self-expression.     At   these 
little  gatherings  take  special  pains  with  the 
child  who  never  sees  beyond  the  home  ex- 
cept   through    books.     A    little    boy    at    the 
Speyer   School,  New   York,  was  once  taken 
to  Bronx  Park  Zoo.    On  his  return  he  looked 
at  a  picture  of  a  tiger  hanging  on  the  school 
room  wall  and  said  with  great  interest  and 
surprise,  "Why  it  can  WALK'!" 

8.  In  the  loan  department  control  the  read- 
ing   matter    of   the    children    wisely.      Look 
after  the  boy  who  reads   just  one  kind   of 
books ;   the  boy  or  the   girl  who   reads  too 
much.     I  like  the  idea  of  getting  this  latter 
class  interested  in  constructive  work.    Teach 
such  children  to  use  books  as  a  motive  for 
something  active.     Let  them  see  that  their 
books  have  a  vital  relation  to  their  occupa- 
tions, such  as  gardening,  building,  etc. 

Where  possible  issue  the  whole  story.  Let 
the  child  do  his  own  skimming.  Perhaps 
this  doesn't  meet  your  approval,  but  can't 
you  remember  how  you  hated  the  story 
which  began  nowhere  and  ended  the  same? 

And  just  here  I  must  stop,  calling  atten- 
tion once  more  to  our  attitude  towards  you. 
I  quote  from  a  library  journal:  "The  co- 
operation so  much  talked  about  is  a  theory 
on  the  part  of  teachers."  I  stoutly  maintain 
that  if  you  will  be  patient  we  will  learn.  It 
is  not  that  we  do  not  need  you ;  it  is  that  we 
have  not  known  you.  Give  us  just  a  little 
time.  May  I  illustrate? 

Two  little  boys  in  Tacoma  needed  opera- 
tions for  adenoids.  The  first  boy  returned 


after  his  operation  and  the  second  one  said, 
"Well,  what  about  it?"  Indignantly  the  dis- 
appointed one  replied :  "Don't  you  try  it ! 
It's  nothing  but  a  fake !.  I'm  not  a  bit 
smarter  to-day  than  I  was  yesterday!" 

Teach    the    children,    the    normal    student 
and  the  teacher,  and  in  time  all  will  be  well. 


LOUISVILLE  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
BUILDING 

THE  Louisville  Free  Public  Library  con- 
sists of  a  central  library,  five  branches  and 
numerous  deposit  stations  containing  a  total 
of  121,697  volumes.  Its  forerunner  was  the 
Polytechnic  Society  of  Kentucky,  established 
in  1876,  the  name  having  been  changed  to 
Louisville  Public  Library  in  1902.  The  latter 
maintained  a  free  reading  room  and  a  sub- 
scription circulating  library  until  it  was 
merged  into  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Li- 
brary through  a  99-year  lease  in  November, 

1904.  At  that  time  the  society  owned  prop- 
erty valued  at  about  $500,000,  including  some 
60,000  volumes,    a   museum   collection,    some 
valuable  paintings  and  statuary,  and  a  five- 
story  commercial  building,  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  which   its   library  was  maintained.     The 
real  estate  was  mortgaged  for  over  half  its 
value. 

Immediately  after  the  merger  $10,000  worth 
of  alterations  were  made  on  the  library  floor 
of  the  commercial  building  mentioned  to  pro- 
vide for  the  various  departments  of  the  new 
free  circulating  library,  which  was  opened  in 
May.  1905,  and  conducted  in  those  quarters 
until  it  was  moved  to  the  new  building  in 
July,  1908. 

In  1002  Louisville  accepted  from  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  $250,000  for  a  central  library 
building;  in  1906  it  accepted  $200,000  addi- 
tional for  branch  libraries,  of  which  four  are 
completed,  the  fifth  is  under  construction  and 
three  more  are  contemplated.  Ground  was 
broken  for  the  central  building  in  August, 

1905,  and  it   was   opened  to  the  public  less 
than   three  years   later,   in  July,    1908.     The 
architects,  Pilcher  &  Tachau,  of  New  York, 
were    selected    by    the    Board-   of    Trustees 
through  a  competition,  the  program  for  which 
was   prepared  by  the    former  librarian,   Mr. 
A.  H.   Hopkins,  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Professor  William  R.  Ware,  of  Co- 
lumbia   University.      The    plans    as    finally 
adopted  were  changed  entirely  from  those  on 
which  the  award  was  made  in  the  competi- 
tion. 

The  location  is  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
residence  section,  one  block  from  the  center 
of  population,  one  block  south  of  Broadway, 
the  leading  thoroughfare  east  and  west,  and 
between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  the  chief 
thoroughfares  north  and  south.  The  site, 
which  cost  $110,225.52,  is  420  feet  on  the 
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south,  facing  Library  Place,  247  feet  on  the 
east  facing  Third  street,  and  217  feet  on  the 
west  facing  Fourth  avenue,  an  area  of  about 
two  and  one-fourth  acres.  One  of  the  chief 
problems  presented  was  how  to  utilize  this 
sito  to  the  best  advantage,  considering  the 
amount  of  the  building  fund  and  the  objects 
to  he  accomplished. 

The  general  outlines  of  the  present  build- 
ing are  due  largely  to  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Melvil  Dewey  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Eastman,  in  whose  offices  the  chairman  of 
the  Building  committee,  Mr.  Owen  Tyler, 
the  architect,  Mr.  William  G.  Tachau,  of  the 
firm  of  Pilcher  &  Tachau,  and  the  librarian, 
Mr.  William  F.  Yust,  met  for  consultation. 

The  main  part  of  the  building  (274x42  ft.) 
faces  south;  the  rear  part  (77x74  ft.)  ex- 
tends from  the  central  portion  of  the  main 
at  right  angles,  giving  a  total  depth  of  119 
feet  through  the  center  from  front  to  rear. 
The  building  therefore  covers  14,896  square 
feet,  or  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  site,  which 
leaves  abundant  open  space  on  all  sides  for 
light  and  future  expansion. 

It  has  two  stories  and  a  basement,  also  a 
third  story  suitable  for  storage  over  the  cen- 
tral portion.  It  is  built  of  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky,  limestone  in  Louis  xvi.  style  of 
architecture.  The  construction  is  fireproof 
throughout ;  the  roof  is  of  copper  and  all 
windows  and  glass  partitions  are  plate  glass. 

The  public  rooms  are  all  in  .the  front  or 
main  part;  in  the  rear  is  the  stack  room  with 
administration  rooms  around  it  on  the  main 
and  basement  floors.  Each  floor  of  the  main 
part  of  the  building  "has  a  wide  corridor  on 
the  south  side ;  on  the  main  floor  it  is  short, 
connecting  the  open  shelf  and  the  reference 
rooms ;  on  the  basement  and  second  floors  it 
is  long. 

The  west  w:ing  of  the  basement  contains  an 
assembly  room,  dark  room,  janitor's  room, 
and  place  for  the  vacuum  cleaning  machin- 
ery; the  east  wing  has  a  newspaper  reading 
room  and  a  large  room  where  museum  mate- 
rial is  now  stored,  but  which  will  later  be 
used  for  public  documents  and  bound  news- 
papers. In  the  center  of  the  basement  is  the 
fan  room. 

On  the  main,  floor  the  entire  west  wing 
consisting  of  a  single  room  (98  x  38  ft.  —  3724 
sq.  ft.)  is  devoted  to  open  shelves,  the  east 
wing  of  the  same  size  to  reading  and  refer- 
ence. The  second  floor  west  wing  contains 
the  children's  room  (88x38  ft.  —  3344  sa.  ft.) 
with  a  teachers'  room  (29x23  ft.)  adjoin- 
ing; in  the  east  wing  is  a  class  room  and  an 
art  room.  In  the  center  of  the  building  be- 
tween these  two  wings  is  the  delivery  room 
extending  from  the  first  floor  up  through  the 
second. 

The  stack  room  (56x40  ft.)  is  immediately 
back  of  the  delivery  room.  Surrounding  it 
on  the  other  three  sides  are  two  floors  of 
administration  rooms.  On  the  basement  floor 


extending  around  it  from  left  to  right  are 
the  bindery  room,  a  place  for  receipts  and 
shipments,  storage  and  supplies,  and  staff 
rooms.  On  the  main  floor  are  the  librarian's 
room  and  other  offices  and  the  order  and 
catalog  departments.  The  first  three  stack 
floors  are  lighted  through  the  administration 
rooms,  in  which  the  windows  are  specially 
large. 

Although  it  is  evident  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  and  the  simple  style  of  the 
architecture  that  utility  has  been  the  chief 
consideration,  yet  the  building  is  not  without 
its  ornamental  and  artistic  features.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  main  entrance  with  its 
stately  fluted  columns,  its  elaborately  carved 
frieze  and  its  commanding  pediment. 

Through  the  vestibule  and  corridor  one 
enters  at  once  the  main  delivery  room  (42  x 
27  ft.)  designed  in  the  style  of  Louis  xvi., 
the  only  room  where  special  efforts  have  been 
made  both  in  architecture  and  in  decoration. 
The  floor  is  in  marble  sectiie,  and  the  walls, 
piers  and  columns  are  revetted  with  marble 
to  the  height  of  six  feet  three  inches.  The 
front  of  the  delivery  desk  is  also  marble. 
The  walls  are  finished  in  an  ivory  tone.  The 
room  is  two  stories  in  height  and  is  covered 
with  a  four-centered  vault,  the  ceiling  of 
which  has  an  opalescent  dome  light  with  an 
ornamental  border  of  deep  rich  color.  The 
vault  is  supported  by  engaged  fluted  columns 
of  the  Doric  order.  The  south  and  north 
sides  of  the  vault  are  pierced  with  five  semi- 
circular penetrations,  which  provide  outlook 
upon  the  room  from  the  upper  stack  tiers  and 
fiom  the  second  floor  corridor.  The  arches 
of  the  pediments  rising  from  the  capitals 
unite  in  a  series  of  graceful  curves  with  the 
arched  dome. 

At  each  end  of  the  room  is  a  wide  marble 
stairway  of  two  flights  to  the  second  floor, 
with  handsome  railings  of  ornamental  iron 
designed  from  the  Nancy  prototypes.  On  the 
walls  above  the  stairs  are  two  lunettes 
painted  on  canvas,  consisting  of  allegorical 
figures  which  symbolize  commerce  and  indus- 
try, education,  science,  art,  literature  and 
history. 

The  walls  of  the  public  rooms  are  finished 
in  olive  grey  green  with  ivory  ceilings.  The 
large  wall  space  in  the  magnificent  reference  > 
and  open  shelf  rooms  provides  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibiting  to  advantage  the  li- 
brary's numerous  and  valuable  paintings, 
which  were  refinished  at  great  cost.  The 
furniture  is  in  keeping  with  the  dimensions 
and  the  imposing  character  of  the  two  rooms. 
The  result  is  a  simple  beauty  and  dignity 
which  is  impressive  and  enduring. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairways  are  two  beau- 
tiful statues,  one  the  original  of  Canova's 
Hebe,  the  other  a  copy  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici  by  the  Kentucky  sculptor,  Joel*  T. 
Hart.  These  stand  in  the  second  floor  cor- 
ridors, which  at  the  farther  ends  give  a 
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pleasing  touch  of  high  coloring  in  Pompeian 
red.  The  art  room  at  the  east  end  is  being 
temporarily  used  for  exhibits  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Louisville  Art  Association. 

At  the  west  end'  is  the  children's  room. 
The  furniture,  all  specially  designed,  the 
graduated  tables  and  chairs,  the  low  shelves, 
broken  at  intervals  by  window  seats  and  sur- 
mounted by  hinged  bulletin  boards  covered 
with  pictures,  all  together  produce  an  im- 
pression of  great  attractiveness. 

The  library  does  not  have  its  own  power 
plant.  Heat  and  electric  current  are  ob- 
tained from  a  neighboring  apartment  house. 
Steam  heat,  direct  radiation,  circulation  by 
exhaust,  is  employed  in  the  rear  wing;  the 
front  or  main  part  of  the  building  containing 
all  the  public  rooms  has  indirect  radiation ; 
the  fresh  air  after  passing  through  the  air 
washing  apparatus  and  over  the  heating  coils 
is  driven  to  the  various  rooms  by  means  of  a 
large  fan. 

The  stack  construction  is  the  Green  stack 
and  the  Snead  shelf.  The  uprights  are  of 
cast  iron  finished  in  French  gray  enamel 
paint;  the  shelves  are  of  light  skeleton  grat- 
ing and  rolled  steel  finished  in  black  japan. 
The  stack  room  has  five  floors,  the  bottom 
one  of  marble,  the  other  four  of  rough  plate 
glass.  The  two  rows  of  ranges  are  placed 
4  ft.  6  in.  on  centers,  which  gives  2  ft.  8  in. 
passage  between  ranges,  a  4  ft.  aisle  through 
the  center  of  the  stack,  and  a  3  ft.  aisle  along 
each  side.  A  range  contains  five  compart- 
ments, each  3  ft.  long,  20  in.  wide  and  7  ft. 
6  in.  high,  which  gives  243,000  lineal  feet  of 
shelving.  The  stack  will  therefore  hold 
240,000  volumes,  the  open  shelf  room  20,000, 
the  reference  and  children's  rooms  each  10,- 
ooo,  which  with  shelving  in  other  rooms  pro- 
vides a  total  present  capacity  of  300,000 
volumes. 

There  are  stairs  both  at  the  front  and  at 
the  rear  of  the  stacks.  At  the  rear  is  an 
electric  elevator  with  automatic  push  button 
control.  At  the  front,  14  feet  from  the  de- 
livery desk,  is  an  electric  book  hoist  with 
similar  control.  A  shaft  is  provided  near 
the  main  entrance  for  the  possible  future  in- 
stallation of  a  passenger  elevator. 

A  suitable  place  for  a  table  and  chair  for 
'special  students  is  provided  on  each  stack 
floor,  where  all  the  books  on  a  subject  may 
be  examined  without  taking  them  to  the  pub- 
lic reading  rooms.  There  are  also  portable 
shelves  which  may  be  attached  to  any  reg- 
ular shelf  to  form  a  ledge  for  the  convenient 
consultation  of  books. 

The  electric  light  fixtures  in  the  delivery 
room  and  first  and  second  floor  corridors  are 
massive  and  ornamental ;  in  the  reading  and 
work  rooms  they  are  of  simpler  design.  In 
most  of  the  ceiling  fixtures  Tungsten  lamps 
are  used.  In  the  reading  and  reference,  open 
shelf  and  work  rooms  the  plan  of  individual 
table  and  desk  lamps  is  carried  out,  only  a 


small  amount  of  overhead  lighting  being  pro- 
vided, sufficient  for  general  illumination.  Spe- 
cial bracket  lights  ?.re  placed  at  the  top  of  all 
shelving  in  the  public  rooms.  In  the  stack 
room  the  light  switches  are  of  the  two  gang 
type,  so  arranged  that  they  control  not  only 
the  lights  on  a  given  floor,  but  also  the  corre- 
sponding lights  on  the  floor  below.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  light  the  bottom  as  well 
as  the  top  shelves  on  each  floor. 

The  furniture  is  of  specially  selected  white 
oak,  plain  and  dignified  in  design,  and  in 
order  to  match  the  woodwork  of  the  building 
is  finished  in  a  rich  brown  shade.  The  figure 
of  the  quarter  sawed  oak  is  very  beautiful. 
All  shelving  is  of  wood  except  in  the  stack. 
The  magazine  racks  in  the  reference  room 
and  the  cabinet  for  filing  pictures  in  the 
children's  room  are  especially  complete  in 
equipment  for  convenient  use. 

The  floors  of  the  public  reading  rooms  are 
covered  with  cork  carpet,  "A"  quality,  finished 
with  two  coats  of  varnish.  This  fills  the 
pores  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  carpet 
without  destroying  its  resiliency  and  leaves 
a  smooth  surface.  The  result  is  a  very  dur- 
able floor  covering,  which  is  practically  noise- 
less, attractive  in  appearance,  sanitary  and 
easily  cleaned. 

A  vacuum  cleaning  system  is  installed  in 
every  room.  The  vacuum  pump  is  located  in 
the  basement  and  is  run  by  electricity ;  from 
it  seven  galvanized  iron  pipes  extend  up  to 
the  top  floor ;  each  riser  has  an  outlet  on  each 
floor  for  the  attachment  of  a  rubber  hose 
with  which  any  part  of.  the  building  can  be 
reached.  The  renovator  equipment  consists 
of  various  devices  with  brushes  for  cleaning 
the  floors,  walls  and  books.  All  windows 
are  equipped  with  metal  weatherstrips. 

The  library  has  a  trunk  line  and  a  private 
branch  exchange  from  each  of  the  two  local 
telephone  companies,  both  of  which  are  used 
as  house  intercommunicating  systems  with  sta- 
tions in  the  various  departments.  This  gives 
each  department  direct  telephone  communi- 
cation with  all  other  departments,  with  all 
the  branch  libraries  and  with  every  telephone 
user  in  the  city. 

The  clocks  in  the  various  rooms  are  regu- 
lated by  the  electric  clock  in  the  delivery 
room,  which  receives  standard  time  hourly 
from  the  United  States  Observatory. 

Among  the  important  features  are  (i) 
Openness  of  construction  and  absence  of  un- 
necessary partitions.  This  lessens  the  cost 
of  construction,  of  supervision  and  of  pos- 
sible future  alteration,  and  gives  greater 
beauty,  dignity  and  impressiveness  as  well  as 
better  light  and  ventilation  to  the  rooms.  An 
example  of  this  feature  is  the  reading  and 
reference  room,  which  contains  the  reference 
books  proper,  current  and  bound  periodicals 
and  the  collection  of  standard  authors,  groups 
entirely  separated  in  many  libraries.  There 
are  three  5-foot  passages  constantly  open  be- 
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tween  the  delivery  room  and  the  stack.  There 
is  no  partition  to  separate  the  stack  from  the 
catalog  room  or  from  the  bindery  room.  Be- 
tween the  staff  rooms  arid  the  stack  there  is 
ground  glass,  between  the  offices  and  the 
stack  there  is  transparent  glass. 

(2)  Compactness    of   arrangement.     From 
the  delivery  desk  it  is  only  32  feet  to  the  out- 
side entrance  door,  9  feet  to  the  book  stack, 
14  feet  to  the  public  catalog,  16  feet  to  the 
catalog  room  and  21  feet  each  to  the  refer- 
ence  room  and   open   shelf  room.     Most  of 
the   departments  not   only   adjoin   the   stack, 
but  are  also  close  to  one  another.    The  public 
catalog  is  at  the  central  point  touching  the 
catalog,  delivery  and  reference  rooms.     The 
chief   factor  in  producing  this  maximum  of 
compactness  is  the  location  of  the  stack  room 
with    administration    rooms    around    on    all 
sides. 

(3)  Lighting   the    first    three    stack   floors 
through  the  administration  rooms.    The  plan 
is  entirely  successful  even  on  the  first  floor, 
about   which  there  was   some  doubt  until  it 
was  tried.    Windows  in  general  are  numerous 
and   large,   so   that   the   natural   light   in   all 
rooms  is  abundant. 

(4)  Large   amount  of  open  space   around 
the  building,  even  though  it  is  very  near  the 
center   of  population.     This   amounts   to   al- 
most two  acres,  not  including  the  streets  and 
sidewalks    adjoining    on    four    sides.      These 
grounds   have  been  beautified   in  accordance 
with    plans    prepared    by    Olmsted    Brothers, 
the  well-known  landscape  architects.    The  re- 
sulting effects,  especially  when  the  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  planted,  will  be  that  of  a 
small  interior  park. 

The  entire  plant,  not  including  books, 
paintings  and  the  museum  collection,  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  $434,326.37,  divided  as 
follows : 

Site $110,225.52 

Improving     grounds 8,964.30 

'Building    proper 255,550.13 

Steel    stacks 35,434.00 

Interior    decoration 3,060.00 

Light    fixtures 6,594.38 

Furniture    and    furnishings 14,498.04 


Total $434,326.37 

For  the  site  $16,905  was  subscribed  by  67 
citizens  and  firms,  and  the  remainder  was 
paid  from  the  general  library  fund.  Mr. 
Carnegie  gave  $250,000  for  the  building.  The 
funds  for  the  other  items  were  raised  by  in- 
creasing the  mortgage  on  the  building  and 
real  estate  of  the  old  Public  Library. 

The  beautifying  of  the  grounds  and  the 
reconstruction  of  adjoining  streets  has  just 
been  finished.  The  first  floor  plan  and  an 
exterior  view  of  the  building  accompany 
this  article.  In  some  respects  the  building  is 
unique.  As  a  whole,  it  is  excellently  ar- 
ranged and  well  adapted  to  supply  the  library 
needs  of  a  great  and  growing  city. 

WILLIAM  F.  YUST,  Librarian. 


THE   MEDICAL   LIBRARY   AND   ITS 
CONTENTS.* 

By  JOHN  W.  FARLOW,  M.D.,  Librarian  of 
the  Boston  Medical  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Reprinted    from   the   Aesculapian,    December,    1908 

THE  kind  invitation  to  address  you  this 
evening  brings  to  me  the  very  vivid  impres- 
sion that  I  have  but  very  little  of  interest  to 
say  to  you.  I  shall,  however,  avail  myself 
of  the  thought  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  same  thing  are,  or  may  be,  interested 
in  each  other ;  and  I  may  certainly  take  it  for 
granted  that  we  are  all  interested  in  getting 
together  the  medical  literature  of  the  world 
and  housing  it  in  such  quarters  and  in  such 
ways  that  it  will  be  available  for  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  all  who  wish  to  consult  it. 
We  have  only  to  contemplate  what  a  tre- 
mendous loss  it  would  be  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  New  York  if  this  beautiful  Library 
and  that  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi  • 
cine  were  destroyed  by  fire,  to  recognize  that 
the  gathering  together  and  safeguarding  of 
these  valuable  collections  are  of  paramount 
interest  to  the  whole  community.  To  the 
student,  the  recent  graduate,  the  busy  practi- 
tioner, to  all,  these  libraries  furnish  the 
means  of  knowing  what  has  been  thought 
and  done  by  the  great  Masters  of  Medicine 
in  the  past  and  also  the  very  latest  theories, 
suggestions  and  experiments  from  the  hospi- 
tals and  laboratories  all  over  the  world. 

The  medical  library  has,  in  many  ways, 
a  very  different  purpose  to  fulfill  from  the 
law  library.  This  fact  was  brought  forcibly 
to  my  notice  by  a  visit  to  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  Cambridge.  I  was  anxious  to  learn 
something  of  the  workings  of  the  so-called 
"Case  System,"  now  very  much  in  favor, 
and  for  that  reason  I  attended  some  of  the 
lectures  of  the  Law  School.  The  student, 
called  upon  by  the  professor  to  discuss  a  given 
case  before  the  class,  often  cited  references 
and  quoted  authorities  dating  from  several 
centuries  ago,  the  underlying  principles  hav- 
ing continued  to  be  of  great  influence  up  to 
the  present  time.  Decisions  of  last  year  or 
last  month  seemed  to  be  of  no  importance 
unless  they  harmonized  with  what  had  been 
held  true  for  many  years. 

In  the  Law  Library  I  asked  to  be  shown 
the  files  of  current  periodicals,  hoping  to 
see  evidence  of  recent  activity  of  thought, 
of  change,  but  I  failed  to  find  more  than  a 
meagre  number  of  journals,  and'  these  seemed 
to  be  considered  of  no  particular  importance. 
When  I  compared  this  with  hundreds  of  jour- 
nals which  the  large  Medical  Library  is 
obliged  to  take,  and  when  I  recalled  how 
eager  our  readers  are  to  have  the  very  latest 
journals,  even  requesting  that  they  come  by 
the  fastest  European  steamers,  and  often  ask- 

*Address  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County 
of  Kings,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1908. 
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ing  to  consult  them  before  there  has  been 
time  to  collate  and  catalog  them,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  great  differences  in  the 
•character  of  the  literature  of  the  two  profes- 
sions; the  law  student  seemed  to  judge  the 
present  by  the  past,  the  medical  student  to 
ignore  the  past  and  reach  out  into  the  future. 

In  this  search  after  new  facts  there  has 
been  a  great  tendency  to  neglect  the  under- 
lying truths  which  have  existed  in  medicine 
for  centuries.  The  study  of  the  history  of 
medicine  has  received  but  scant  attention,  not 
at  all  what  it  deserves.  In  very  few  medical 
schools  is  any  such  instruction  given,  the 
already  crowded  curriculum  being  alleged  as 
the  reason.  There  has  recently,  however, 
been  shown  much  greater  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  number  of  periodicals  devoted 
to  this  most  important  subject  have  lately 
appeared.  Our  libraries  should,  and  many  d'o, 
contain  valuable  material  for  such  study,  and 
it  should  be  their  special  province  to  gather 
together  all  that  relates  to  local  medical  his- 
tory and  biography.  It  is  astonishing  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  any  but  the  most  meagre  de- 
tails of  the  lives  of  the  medical  men  in  this 
rountry.  The  work  that  Dr.  H.  A.  Kelly  is  do- 
ing in  that  direction  should  prove  of  great 
value.  That  library  should  make  a  special  point 
of  medical  history  and  biography  and  should 
have  a  collection  of  portraits  of  medical  men 
and  a  card  catalog  showing  in  what  book, 
journal  or  pamphlet  such  portraits  can  be 
found. 

Some  of  the  most  important  literature  in 
modern  medicine  appears  in  the  form  of  mon- 
ographs and'  theses  in  German  or  French, 
and  these  can  generally  be  consulted  only  in 
the  original.  In  this  country,  the  monograph 
has  had  but  a  very  small  place  owing  to 
the  difficulties  and  expense  of  publication; 
but  since  the  establishment  of  the  Carnegie, 
Rockefeller  and  other  institutions  and  the 
greater  attention  paid  by  our  large  universi- 
ties to  post-graduate  and  other  higher  branches 
of  education,  we  are  beginning  to  get  in  our 
libraries  very  worthy  rivals  of  what  we  had 
always  been  obliged'  to  look  for  in  Europe.  I 
am  very  glad  to  learn  that  the  Journal  of 
Nen-ous  and  Medical  Diseases  is  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
similar  articles  in  this  country.  The  cost  of 
making  plates  for  the  illustration  of  scientific 
articles  has  always  been  much  higher  here 
than  in  Europe,  but  the  recent  advances  in 
photography  have  brought  about  most  excel- 
lent results  at  much  lower  prices. 

In  England  the  Sydenham  Society  felt  the 
importance  of  bringing  this  kind  of  foreign 
literature  to  the  service  of  English  readers 
and  published  a  long  series  of  translations 
of  the  most  important  works;  but  in  the 
progress  of  English  scientific  medicine,  and 
with  the  establishment  of  laboratories  and 
^institutions  of  research,  the  need  of  such  pub- 
lications apparently  no  longer  exists,  and  the 
Society  is  contemplating  giving  up  its  work  in 
that  direction. 


A  point  which  a  large  collection  of  valua- 
ble monographs,  theses  and  periodicals  brings 
to  the  front,  is  the  importance  to  the  consulter 
of  such  literature  of  a  good  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  I  often  hear  it 
said  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  go  to 
Europe  for  a  good  training  in  medicine,  be- 
cause the  education  to  be  obtained  here 
at  our  best  universities  is  as  good  as  can  be 
obtained  in  any  other  country.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  such  a  statement,  it  is 
certainly  not  open  to  question  that  the  recent 
graduate  who  adds  to  his  strictly  medical 
training  the  ability  to  read  the  scientific  arti- 
cles that  appear  in  the  periodicals  and  trans- 
actions published  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich, 
Vienna  and  the  accounts  of  the  work  done  in 
the  anatomical,  pathological  and  pharmaceuti- 
cal institutions  of  France  and  Germany  must 
certainly  be  much  better  able  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  great  thinkers  of  the  medical  world 
than  the  one  to  whom  this  great  mass  of 
knowledge  is  available  only  through  incom- 
plete abstracts  or  delayed  and  faulty  transla- 
tions. Those  of  you  who  have  seen  some 
cherished  article,  to  the  preparation  of  which 
you  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought, 
bandied  about  from  one  journal  to  another, 
abstracted,  and  translated  into  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, will  appreciate  how  far  the  final  pro- 
duct is  from  what  issued  from  your  own 
brain.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  advisable 
that  the  recent  graduate  should,  if  possible, 
before  going  into  practice,  take  a  vacation  of 
several  months,  go  to  Germany  and  France, 
and  spend  the  time  in  acquiring  in  the  country 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  will 
convince  him  at  least  that  these  are  not  dead 
languages,  like  Greek  or  Latin,  but  are  very 
much  alive. 

Since  about  1880  there  have  been  started 
in  this  country  a  great  number  of  national 
and  special  societies,  whose  proceedings  are 
very  important  for  a  library  to  possess.  Some 
of  the  best  American  work  appears  in  these 
volumes.  The  transactions  of  the  National 
and  International  Congresses  are  also  filled 
with  very  valuable  material  and  libraries 
should  make  a  special  point  to  get  complete 
sets  of  all  of  them. 

There  is  much  use  made  of  the  Central- 
blatter,  or  abstracts  of  all  that  is  published 
in  the  various  divisions  of  medicine.  As  a 
new  subject  assumes  importance  or  tends  to 
become  differentiated  from  some  other,  its 
own  Centralblatt  appears. 

The  text  book,  soon  out  of  date,  with  its 
revisions  and  new  editions  striving  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession,  is  generally  spoken 
of  by  librarians  in  a  very  disparaging  way, 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  somewhat  maligned.  It 
is  much  used,  not  only  by  the  student  but  also 
by  the  practitioner,  and  although  much  of 
it  may  be  mere  compilation,  still,  in  many 
ways  it  represents  the  experiences  of  every- 
day practice,  and,  if  carefully  and  honestly 
thought  out,  has  a  definite,  even  if  an  ephe- 
meral value.  Their  disadvantages  are  that 
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they  are  generally  bulky,  are  soon  antiquated, 
cost  money  which  would  be  better  spent  for 
works  of  more  permanent  value,  and  the 
numerous  editions  take  up  much  needed  room 
on  the  shelves.  Still,  I  think  there  is  very 
much  truth  in  a  sympathetic  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Metiical  and  Surgical 
Journal  for  Nov.  7,  1907.  It  closes  with  these 
words  :  "There  is  no  question  that  the  estimate 
of  a  book  at  the  hands  of  an  expert  in  the 
subject  under  consideration  would  be  far 
different  from  that  of  the  practitioner,  who,  in 
the  endless  details  of  his  practice,  is  eager 
for  a  clear  and  even  commonplace  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  Much  illiberality  in  the 
reviewing  of  books  is  apparent.  They  are 
dismissed  often  with  a  few  words  and  with 
the  insistence  on  the  fact  that  they  are  super- 
fluous. It  would  be  well  to  recognize  the  palpa- 
ble fact  that  what  is  superfluous  for  one  man 
is  a  necessity  for  another,  and  that  many 
text-books  are  good  j,ust  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  physicians  they  benefit.  For  our 
part  we  welcome  new  books,  recognizing  that 
some  of  them  are  excellent  and  most  of  them 
useful.  We  are  strongly  disinclined  to  con- 
demn a  book  simply  because  it  is  a  repetition 
of  what  has  already  been  said ;  on  the  con- 
trary, every  encouragement  should  be  offered 
to  writers  of  books,  in  the  hope  that  ultimate- 
ly results  will  appear  which  could  be  obtained 
by  no  means  requiring  less  active  competi- 
tion." 

I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the  importance 
to  the  library  of  its  periodicals.  They  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  backbone  of  its 
collections,  and'  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  as  complete  sets  as  possible.  There  is, 
however,  great  difficulty  in  securing  missing 
numbers  of  most  American  journals.  There 
are  but  very  few  second-hand  dealers  here 
who  make  any  point  of  medical  literature  and 
issue  catalogs.  In  fact  it  is  much  easier  to 
secure  odd  numbers  and  parts  of  sets  of 
foreign  journals  by  ordering  of  European 
dealers,  than  it  is  to  get  the  missing  numbers 
of  many  of  our  own  journals. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  medical  libraries  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  in  the 
last  few  years  will  stimulate  the  second-hand' 
dealers  in  all  the  large  cities,  to  collect,  ar- 
range and  catalog  the  great  mass  of  American 
medical  periodicals  which  are  now  so  often 
turned  over  to  the  waste  paper  man.  The 
cost  of  sending  such  material  long  distances 
makes  it  important  that  there  should  be  places 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  for  dealing  in 
these  odds  and  ends  which  physicians,  pub- 
lishers and'  libraries  may  have  to  dispose  of. 

A  medical  library  should  endeavor  to  have 
as  many  bibliographies  as  possible,  for  they 
are  of  great  service  as  time  savers  when  look- 
ing up  any  given  subject,  but  only  when  they 
are  carefully  compiled  and  verified.  I  have 
thought  that  the  proofreading  of  references, 
especially,  of  those  to  a  foreign  language,  is 


not  carefully  enough  attended  to,  an  explana- 
tion, but  not  an  excuse,  being  that  they  are 
in  small  type,  much  abbreviated  and  have 
accents  and  marks  not  used  in  English.  It 
is  most  advisable  to  make  use  of  the  abbre- 
viations employed  in  the  Index  Catalogue  of 
the  Surgeon-General's  Library. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
the  most  valuable  medical  reference  work  that 
exists,  whose  plaice  no  substitute  has  been 
able  to  fill,  a  universal  helper  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  languages.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  Index  Medicus,  the  monument  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Billings,  for  which  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  the  entire  medical  and  scientific  world1. 
Its  only  drawback  is  the  frequent  intimation 
that  its  publication  may  be  suspended  from 
lack  of  support  by  the  medical  profession. 
For  twenty  years  it  was  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value,  then  came  a  gap  of  four  years 
when  we  were  all  at  sea  and  the  literature 
of  those  years  is  to  a  certain  extent  buried, 
with  no  key  to  its  hiding  place. 

In  order  for  the  Index  Medicus  to  be  of 
substantial  service  to  the  physician,  he  must 
have  access  to  the  libraries  which  contain 
the  books  and  journals  referred'  to.  This 
limits  its  use  to  those  who  live  in  or  near 
large  cities.  The.  doctor's  library  is  generally 
made  up  of  a  few  standard  text-books  and 
some  of  the  important  journals  in  English.  If 
a  specialist,  he  may  have  a  fairly  complete 
list  of  the  current  literature  on  his  own  sub- 
ject, but  nothing  more,  and  he  soon  learns 
that  many  references  even  to  special  sub- 
jects are  to  be  found  in  general  treatises  or 
journals,  so  that  the  specialist  as  well  as 
nearly  every  general  practitioner  is  obliged  to 
go  to  the  medical  library  for  his  reference, 
and  there  he  find?  the  Index  Medicus,  perhaps 
several  copies.  If  he  finds  at  the  library  what 
he  needs  and  what  he  cannot  use  at  home  he 
naturally  does  not  subscribe  to  the  Index 
Medicus.  This  leaves  as  subscribers  medical, 
scientific  and  some  general  libraries  and  those 
physicians  who  from  loyalty  or  public  spirit 
are  glad  to  contribute  toward'  the  support  of 
what  they  consider  to  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  'profession  as  a  whole.  The  number  of 
these  individual  subscribers,  we  are  told,  is  not 
large  enough  to  prevent  a  great  part  of  the 
expense  of  publication  falling  upon  the  Car- 
negie Institution.  We  are  all  sorry  to  admit 
this  fact,  but  can  we  not  urge  upon  the  Car- 
negie trustees  that  there  is  nothing  they  can 
do  with  the  funds  at  their  disposal  of  more 
value  to  the  medical  profession  than  the 
making  possible  the  continued  existence  of 
this  most  helpful  journal?  _  The  research 
work  which  they  encourage  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  is  facilitated  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  references  to  other  research 
work  found1  in  the  Index  Medicus.  The  ma- 
chinery for  publication  is  established  and  ma- 
terial is  continually  pouring  into  Washington. 
Can  the  trustees  do  a  greater  amount  of  good 
with  the  money  which  they  are  obliged  to 
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spend  each  year  for  its  benefit?  The  medical 
profession  is  not  unappreciative  of  its  value ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  recognize  it  fully,  but 
for  various  reasons,  some  of  which  I  have 
mentioned,  they,  most  unfortunately,  do  not 
come  to  its  aid  as  they  most  assuredly  ought 
to. 

I  have  occasionally  received  letters  asking 
as  to  the  advisability  of  having  a  medical 
library  a  branch  of  a  general  library.  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  desirable,  because  medical 
books  and  journals  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  are  not  of  general  interest  and  special 
regulations  have  to  be  made  for  their  consul- 
tation. Consequently  appropriations  for  the 
purchase  of  such  books  are  grudgingly  made, 
and,  as  the  general  library  grows,  the  medical 
department  is  sure  to  suffer  and  is  considered 
rather  of  an  incubus.  It  is  better  for  the 
doctors  to  have  thir  own  quarters  and  manage 
their  own  literature,  even  if  at  first  the  pro- 
gress seems  slow. 

Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should 
say  that  the  tendency  of  libraries  in  a  city  is 
to  recognize  the  most  prosperous  and  active 
medical  library  as  the  proper  one  to  be  the 
custodian  of  all  their  medical  literature,  and 
to  this  library  they  gradually  send'  their  medi- 
cal collections.  This  is  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties.  As  an  illustration  of  this  let 
me  refer  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Huntington  in 
the  Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal, 
vol.  2,  1904.  on  "The  library  movement  in  the 
United  States."  In  a  list  of  medical  libraries 
in  the  different  cities  he  gives  as  those  of 
Boston : 
r  Boston  Athenaeum  Medical  Dept.  1,500  vols. 

2  Boston  City  Hospital  3,746 

3  Boston  Medical  Library  35.000 

4  College  Physicians  &  Surgeons       500 

5  Massachusetts  General  Hospital    6,000 

6  Boston   Public  Library  20,235 

7  State  Board  of  Health  3,500 

8  Tufts  College  Medical  School         675 

9  Harvard  Medical  School  2,279 

Let  us  look  at  the  status  at  the  present  timr. 
The  following  have  deposited  their  medical 
books  in  the  Boston  Medical  Library : 

Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement. 

Boston  Society  for  Medical  Observation. 

Boston  Dispensary. 

Gynecological  Society  of  Boston. 

Roxbury  Athenaeum. 

Boston  Athenaeum. 

Harvard  Medical  School. 

Harvard  University. 

Cambridge  Public  Library. 

Tufts  College  Medical  Library. 

Waltham  Public  Library. 

Boston  Public  Library. 

Some  books  have  also  been  received'  from 
the  City  Hospital  and  the  Board  of  Health, 
thus  leaving  practically  merely  the  working 
libraries  necessary  for  the  large  hospitals  and 
the  department  collections  of  the  medical 
schools. 


Those  who  take  an  interest  in  medical 
literature  and  have  the  facilities  for  caring 
for  it  are  the  ones  who  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  large  collections  of  such 
works.  Physicians  and  surgeons  who  have 
been  connected  with  hospitals  often  leave 
their  books  to  the  hospital  library.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  much  less  desirable  than  that 
they  should  give  their  books,  and'  especially 
their  monographs  and  pamphlets,  to  the  large 
library,  which  is  open  to  all.  The  hospital  li- 
brary is  necessarily  small,  is  private  and  can 
grow  only  by  discarding  its  older  books. 

As  medicine  assumes  a  more  scientific  basis 
the  librarian  has  to  add  to  his  already  large 
list  of  periodicals  many  that  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  having  a  place  only  in  gen- 
oral  or  scientific  collections.  The  term  "bi- 
ology" has  come  to  have  a  very  important 
and  practical  relation  to  medicine,  and  is  no 
longer  the  sole  property  of  the  botanist  and 
zoologist.  In  fact,  the  Boston  Medical  Library 
receives  occasional  calls  from  students  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  in  Cam- 
bridge for  books  and  journals  which  a  few- 
years  ago  would  have  been  considered  quite 
outside  the  scope  of  a  medical  library.  The 
development  of  mental  science  and  psychology 
has  brought  with  it  the  important  question  of 
deciding  how  far  the  medical  library  should 
go  in  the  purchase  of  books  treating  on 
these  subjects.  The  border  line  between  them 
and  medicine  is  surely  changing  very  rapidly, 
and'  the  neurological  student  is  presenting  his 
list  of  references  which  encroach  more  and 
more  on  what  was  recently  thought  to  be 
pure  psychology  without  practical  medical 
bearing. 

The  former  alleged  antagonism  between  sci- 
ence and  religion  has  certainly  received  some 
hard  knocks  of  late,  and  the  various  forms 
of  faith  cure,  Christian  science,  mental  heal- 
ing and  psychotherapy,  have  compelled  the 
librarian  to  add  works  on  these  subjects  to 
his  already  crowded'  shelves.  The  recent  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  journal  as  the  Zeitschri't 
fur  Religious  Psychologic  (the  borderland  be- 
tween theology  and  medicine)  shows  that  this 
matter  is  receiving,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive, serious  consideration  in  medical  litera- 
ture. 

The  interest  in  tropical  medicine  has  re- 
sulted in  adding  an  almost  entirely  new  sec- 
tion to  the  library,  and  the  transactions  of  the 
laboratories  which  make  a  special  study  of 
such  diseases,  and  the  journals  dealing  with 
the  subject,  are  of  great  value.  Works  on 
comparative  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy are  acquiring  a  very  important  position 
on  account  of  the  development  of  bacteriology 
and  the  more  scientific  study  of  disease  and 
health  in  a  broad  way.  Books  on  veterinary 
medicine  which  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  of  interest  to  no  one  except  the  horse 
doctor,  redolent  of  the  stable,  are  now  called 
for  by  the  students  of  scientific  medicine. 

Where  all  these  expansions  and  branchings 
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out  will  lead  to  or  where  they  will  end  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  would 
seem  that,  although  medical  literature  is  being 
gradually  turned  out  of  the  general  library,  it 
is  progressing  in  so  many  directions  that  it  is 
assuming  a  much  more  extensive  relation  to 
the  community  at  large  than  ever  before  and 
is  less  ^restricted  to  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine. This  fact  imposes  on  the  medical  li- 
brary the  duty  of  opening  its  rooms,  under 
certain  restrictions,  to  the  general,  non-medi- 
cal public ;  it  means  a  much  greater  use  of  its 
books,  a  much  larger  interest  in  its  success 
and  consequently  a  more  important  position 
in  the  educational  world. 

All  this  increased  growth  requires  more 
money  for  books  and  still  more  for  cataloging 
and  maintenance  but  money  is  not  all  that  is 
needed  in  order  to  add  to  the  value  of  a 
library.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  material 
relating  to  medicine  which  never  comes  into 
the  market  at  all  but  which  could  fill  a  very 
important  place.  Every  physician  has  in 
his  possession  pamphlets,  newspaper  clippings, 
photographs  of  medical  men,  medical  schools 
and  buildings,  biographical  notes,  autographs, 
etc.,  which  are  either  soon  thrown  away  or 
become  destroyed  by  improper  care.  Num- 
bers of  out  of  the  way  journals  are  consigned 
to  the  junk  dealer  as  old  paper  without  a 
thought  that  they  may  be  just  what  is  wanted 
to  fill  a  gap  in  a  set  at  the  library.  It  is 
better  to  send  all  such  miscellaneous  material 
to  the  library  and  let  the  librarian  be  the 
judge  of  what  is  of  value.  It  may  be  that 
the  copy  of  a  book  or  journal  which  the 
library  possesses  is  incomplete,  some  pages  or 
the  index  may  be  missing,  and  the  book  sent 
in  may  replace  the  imperfect  volumes  on  the 
library  shelves. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  would  like 
to  mention  and  that  is  the  advisability  of  the 
doctor's  giving  to  the  library  during  his  life 
the  books  and  journals  which  he  wishes  to 
contribute  rather  than  deciding  to  leave  them 
after  his  death.  Very  possibly  nothing  defi- 
nite is  said  in  his  will  about  the  disposition 
of  his  medical  books,  and  his  library  is  scat- 
tered or  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  not  the  same  interest  in  giving  to  the 
library  that  he  had.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  places  in  a  library,  during  his  life,  such 
books  as  his  interest  and  generosity  dictate, 
he  can  at  any  time  have  all  the  use  of  them 
that  he  wishes,  and  they  are  accessible  as 
well  to  his  medical  confreres,  who  will  be 
impressed  with  his  generosity  and  perhaps  be 
led  to  follow  his  example. 

I  am  glad  to  speak  of  the  action  of  the 
Boston  Orthopedic  Club.  They  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Boston  Medical  Library 
by  which  they  get  together  all  the  mono- 
graphs, theses,  reprints,  etc.,  on  orthopedics 
which  they  can  and  deposit  them  in  the  Libra- 
ry. They  have  also  added  a  large  collection 
of  X-ray  plates.  They  furnish  references  and 
make  suggestions  to  the  librarian  in  regard' 


to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  one  of  their 
number  has  given  a  sum  of  money  with 
which  to  buy  foreign  theses. 

In  these  days,  when  the  younger  men  of 
the  profession  are  showing  great  activity  in 
all  the  different  specialties,  I  feel  that  the 
example  of  the  Orthopedic  Club  needs  only  to 
be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  followed  by  simi- 
lar clubs  interested  in  other  branches  of  med- 
icine. 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to  you  some 
of.  the  many  directions  in  which  the  medical 
library  is  developing  and  how  it  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
aiding  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
It  is  growing  away  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  mere  practice  of  medicine  and  is  occu- 
pying a  much  broader  field.  It  should  en- 
deavor to  furnish  to  its  readers  the  newest 
and  the  latest  in  medicine,  but  it  should  not 
forget  that  the  present  depends  upon  the  past 
and  not  upon  the  future,  and  should  make 
very  earnest  effort  to  secure  what  relates  to 
medical  men  and  matters  of  times  gone  by. 
The  active  co-operation  of  the  medical  men 
of  the  community  is  a  great  factor  in  helping 
the  library  to  supply  whatever  sort  of  medical 
knowledge  is  demanded  of  it. 


BEST  BOOKS  OF  1908 

THE  result  of  the  general  vote  for  the  50 
books  of  1908  to  be  chosen  first  for  a  village 
library,  in  which  New  York  librarians  and 
some  others  who  had  indicated  their  interest 
were  invited  to  take  part,  is  given  below.  It 
is  inevitable  that  a  popular  vote  based,  theo- 
retically at  least,  on  actual  knowledge  of  the 
books  recommended,  where  most  of  those 
participating  have  had  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine more  than  a  small  proportion  of  the 
output  of  the  year,  will  be  unsatisfactory  in 
its  result,  and  the  list  below  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  deliberate,  balanced  recom- 
mendation of  the  librarians  of  the  state.  The 
State  Library  will  issue  later  its  annotated 
list  of  250  books  of  1908  recommended  to 
small  libraries: 

REFERENCE  BOOKS   AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

New  international  year  book :  a  compendium 
of  the  world's  progress  for  the  year  1907; 
ed.  by  Frank  Moore  Colby. 

Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh.  Classified  cat- 
alogue of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, 1902-6.  2  v. 

National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis.  The  campaign 
against  tuberculosis  in  the  United  States 
.  .  a  directory  of  institutions ;  comp.  by 
P.  P.  Jacobs. 

De  Bekker.  Stokes'  encyclopedia  of  music 
and  musicians :  covering  the  entire  period 
of  musical  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  season  of  1908-9. 
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PHILOSOPHY    AND   ETHICS 

Abbott.     On  the  training  of  parents. 

Ross.      Social    psychology:    an    outline    and 

source  book. 

Royce.     The  philosophy  of  loyalty. 
Abbott.    The  home  builder. 

RELIGION 

Kins:.    The  seeming  unreality  of  the  spiritual 

life. 

Barton.     Daybreak  in  Turkey. 
Clarke.    A  child's  guide  to  mythology. 
Lodge.     Science  and  immortality. 

SOCIOLOGY    AND    EDUCATION 

Lowell.    The  government  of  England. 
Taft.     Present  day  problems. 
Corbin.     Which  college  for  the  boy? 
Cronau.     Our  wasteful  nation. 
Palmer  and  Freeman.     The  teacher. 
Coolidge.     The    United    States    as   a   world 

power. 
Hunter.    Socialists  at  work. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

Serviss.     Astronomy  with  the  naked  eye. 
Emerson    and    Weed.      Our   trees :    how    to 

know  them. 

Huntington.     Poison  ivy  and  swamp  sumach. 
Lowell.     Mars,  as  the  abode  of  life. 
Rogers.     The  shell  book. 
Weed.     Wild  flower  families. 
Miller.     The  bird  our  brother. 

USEFUL    ARTS 

Fagan.     Confessions  of  a  railroad  signalman. 
Worcester,    McComb    and    Coriat.      Religion 

and  medicine. 
Gulick.     Mind  and  work. 
Bailey.    The  state  and  the  farmer. 
Butterfield.     Chapters  in  rural  progress. 
Burrell.     Living  on   a   little. 
Richards.     The  cost  of  cleanness. 
Williams.     How  it  is  made. 

FINE   ARTS 

Caffin.    A  child's  guide  to  pictures. 
Upton.     The  standard  concert  guide. 
Weitenkampf.     How  to  appreciate  prints. 
Jenks.     Photography  for  young  people. 
Hofmann.     Piano  playing. 
Krchbiel.     Chapters  of  opera. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  SPORTS 

Winter.     Other  days :   being  chronicles   and 

memories  of  the  stage. 
Glover.    "Dame  Curtsey's"  book  of  guessing 

contests. 
Johnston  and  Chapin.    Home  occupations  for 

boys  and  girls. 
Rhead.    The  book  of  fish  and  fishing. 

LITERATURE 

Kennedy.     The  servant  in  the  house. 
Keller.     The  world  I  live  in. 


Crothers.     By  the   Christmas  fire. 

Stevenson,  comp.  Poems  of  American  his- 
tory. 

Lounsbury.  The  standard  of  usage  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Doyle.     Through  the  magic  door. 

Rcpplier.  A  happy  half-century,  and  other 
essays. 

Van  Dyke.  The  house  of  Rimmon :  a  drama 
in  four  acts. 

Burroughs.    Leaf  and  tendril. 

Herford.     Monologues. 

Humphrey.    Over  against  Green  Peak. 

DESCRIPTION    AND   TRAVEL 

Van  Dyke.    Out  of  doors  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Brooks.    As  others  see  us. 
Higginson.     Alaska,  the  great  country. 
Johnson.     Highways  and  byways  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Hornaday.     Camp-fires  on  desert  and  lava. 
Ruhl.    The  other  Americans. 
Howells.     Roman  holidays. 
Sidgwick.    Home  life  in  Germany. 

HISTORY 

Cromer.     Modern  Egypt. 

Page.     The  Old  Dominion:  her  making  and 

her  manners. 

Laut.     Conquest  of  the  great  Northwest. 
Thwaites.     Wisconsin. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Palmer.    Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 
Greenslet.     Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 
Morgan.    Abraham  Lincoln,  the  boy  and  the 

man. 

Jones.    Thomas  Alva  Edison. 
Terry.    Story  of  my  life. 
Page.    Robert  E.  Lee,  the  southerner. 
Wilstach.     Richard   Mansfield. 

FICTION 

Fox.     Trail  of  the  lonesome  pine. 

Churchill.    Mr.  Crewe's  career. 

Smith.     Peter:   a  novel  of  which  he  is  not 

the  hero. 

Ward.    The  testing  of  Diana  Mallory. 
Johnston.     Lewis  Rand. 
De  Morgan.     Somehow  good. 
Mitchell.    The  red  city. 
Brown.    Rose  MacLeod. 
White,    The  riverman. 

JUVENILE 

Montgomery.     Anne  of  Green  Gables. 

Adams.     Harper's  indoor  book  for  boys. 

Pier.    The  new  boy :  a  story  of  St.  Timothy's. 

Onken  and  Baker.  Harper's  how  to  under- 
stand electrical  work. 

Plummer.    Roy  and  Ray  in  Canada. 

Howard.  Famous  Indian  chiefs  I  have 
known. 

Camp.     The  substitute:  a  football  story. 

Carpenter.     How  the  world  is  clothed. 

Finnemore.     England. 
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SCOTTISH  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

ON  Feb.  I3th  the  Scottish  Library  Associa- 
tion, which  was  formed  at  Glasgow  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  held  a  largely  attended  meeting 
in  Glasgow  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
F.  F.  Barrett.  In  October,  1908,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Board  room  of  the  Edinburgh 
Public  Library,  the  association  was  consti- 
tuted, though  the  adoption  of  constitution, 
rules  and  regulations  was  postponed  in  order 
to  give  every  member  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  membership  was  then  reported  as  65  and 
has  since  grown  to  78,  of  which  number  36 
come  from  Glasgow,  14  from  Edinburgh,  4 
from  Aberdeen,  3  from  Dundee,  and  the  other 
21  librarians  and  assistants  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  question  of  affiliation 
with  the  Library  Association  seems  a  matter 
for  consideration. 


'    LIBRARY  WEEK  AT  LAKE  GEORGE 
NEW   YORK  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  ipth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association  will  be  held  the  last  full 
week  in  September,  2Oth-27th,  at  The  Saga- 
more, Lake  George.  The  attractions  of  this 
most  beautiful  spot  proved  to  be  so  great  that 
all  those  who  went  last  year  hoped  to  go 
again,  and  no  better  recommendation  than 
this  can  be  offered  for  those  who  did  not  go 
last  year.  The  following  rates  for  board  and 
room  have  been  fixed:  Two  in  a  room,  with- 
out private  bath,  $2.50  per  day,  or  $15  per 
week,  each ;  one  in  a  room,  without  private 
bath,  $3  per  day,  or  $18  per  week;  two  in  a 
room,  with  private  bath,  $3  per  day,  or  $18 
per  week,  each ;  one  in  a  room,  with  private 
bath,  $3.50  per  day,  or  $21  per  week.  Those 
who  remain  less  than  a  week  must  of  course 
expect  to  pay  at  the  daily  rate.  Rooms  will 
be  assigned  in  the  order  of  application,  so 
the  advantage  of  an  early  application  is  ap- 
parent. 

The  use  of  tennis  courts,  golf  course  and 
boats  is  tendered  free  of  cost  to  members  of 
the  conference. 

RAILROAD  RATES 

A  rate  of  a  fare  and  three-fifths,  on  the 
certificate  plan,  from  points  in  New  York 
state,  has  been  secured  for  those  attending 
this  meeting.  Tickets  may  be  bought  and 
trunks  checked  direct  to  Hotel  Sagamore, 
Lake  George,  N.  Y.  Steamers  connect  with 
trains  at  Lake  George  station.  Tickets  and 
certificates  may  be  obtained  not  earlier  than 
September  16,  nor  later  than  September  22. 
When  purchasing  the  going  ticket,  request  a 
certificate,  not  a  receipt.  Present  yourself 
at  the  railroad  station  for  ticket  and  certifi- 
cate at  least  thirty  minutes  before  departure 
of  train  on  which  you  begin  your  journey. 
Certificates  are  not  kept  at  all  stations.  If 


you  inquire  at  your  home  station,  you  can 
ascertain  whether  certificates  and  through 
tickets  can  be  obtained  to  place  of  meeting. 
If  not  obtainable  at  your  home  station,  the 
agent  will  inform  you  at  what  station  they 
can  be  obtained.  You  can,  in  such  case,  pur- 
chase a  local  ticket  thence,  and  there  pur- 
chase through  ticket  and  secure  certificate  to 
place  of  meeting.  Immediately  on  your  ar- 
rival at  the  meeting,  present  your  certificate 
to  Mr.  Edwin  White  Gaillard,  treasurer.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  the  special  agent  of 
the  Trunk  Line  Association  will  be  in  at- 
tendance to  validate  certificates  on  Sept.  23d 
and  24th.  A  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  charged 
for  each  certificate  validated.  Those  arriv- 
ing at  the  meeting  and  leaving  for  home 
again  prior  to  the  special  agent's  arrival,  or 
arriving  at  the  meeting  later  than  Sept.  24th, 
after  the  special  agent  has  left,  cannot  have 
their  certificates  validated,  and,  consequently, 
will  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  on 
the  home  journey.  To  prevent  disappoint- 
ment, it  should  be  explained  that  the  reduc- 
tion on  the  return  journey  is  not  guaranteed, 
but  is  contingent  on  an  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  per- 
sons holding  regularly  issued  certificates  ob- 
tained from  the  ticket  agents  at  starting 
points,  showing  payment  of  full  first-class 
fare  if  not  less  than  75  cents  on  going  jour- 
ney. If  the  necessary  minimum  of  100  cer- 
tificates are  presented  to  the  special  agent,  and 
your  certificate  is  duly  validated,  you  will  be 
entitled,  up  to  and  including  Sept.  30,  to  a 
continuous  passage  ticket  to  point  at  which 
certificate  was  issued,  and  by  the  route  over 
which  you  made  the  going  journey,  at  three- 
fifths  of  the  first-class  limited  fare. 

TRAIN    AND    BOAT    CONNECTIONS 

Train  schedule  for  New  York  State  Li- 
brary Association  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Saga- 
more, Sept.  i6th  to  27th,  1909.  The  following 
information  should  be  verified  when  pur- 
chasing ticket,  as  time  tables  are  liable  to 
change  without  notice: 

Trains  from  Albany  over  the  D.  &  H.  con- 
necting with  the  steamer  at  Lake  George  sta- 
tion for  Sagamore  Hotel  leave  Albany  7.20 
a.m.  daily,  and  i.oo  p.m.  daily  except  Sunday. 

Trains  leave  Troy,  D.  &  H.,  7.00  a.m.  daily 
and  1.35  p.m.  daily  except  Sunday. 

Cafe  car,  D.  &  H.,  Albany  to  Lake  George 
on  7.20  a.m.  train. 

Cafe  car,  D.  &  H.,  Troy  to  Lake  George, 
on  1.35  p.m.  train. 

Sleeping  car,  New  York  to  Lake  George, 
leaves  New  York  12.30  a.m.,  connecting  with 
the  7.20  a.m.  train  from  Albany.  Car  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  at  Grand  Central 
Station  at  10.00  p.m.  Berths  $2  each.  Two 
persons  may  occupy  one  berth. 

Sleeping  car,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  leaves  Buffalo  9.05  p.m.  daily,  con- 
necting with  7.20  a.m.  train  from  Albany. 
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Through  parlor  car,  New  York  to  Lake 
George,  leaves  New  York  9.30  a.m.  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday.  Cafe  car.  Parlor  car  seats, 
$1.15. 

For  daylight  trip  daily  except  Sunday, 
leave  Buffalo  7.15  a.m.,  Rochester  8.53  a.m., 
Syracuse  10.40  a.m.,  Utica  11.54  a-"1-,  arrive 
Schenectady  1.35  p.m.  Leave  Schenectady 
1.40  p.m.,  arrive  Lake  George  3.30  p.m.,  con- 
necting with  afternoon  boat,  arriving  at  the 
Sagamore  5.35  p.m.  Dining  car  to  Albany. 

Hudson  River  Night  Line,  leave  New  York 
6.00  p.m.,  via  People's  Line,  pier  32,  foot  of 
Canal  street,  for  Albany,  daily,  and  Citizens' 
Line,  pier  46,  foot  of  West  loth  street,  for 
Troy,  daily. 

RETURN  SERVICE 

Boats  leave  Sagamore  daily,  except  Sun- 
day the  26th  and  Monday  27th,  at  9.35  a.m. 
and  3.00  p.m.  Morning  boat  has  connection 
with  train  leaving  Lake  George  11.30  a.m., 
due  Troy  1.40  p.m.  and  Albany  1.40  p.m., 
New  York  5.40  p.m. 

Afternoon  boat  connects  with  train  leaving 
Lake  George  5.05  p.m.,  due  Albany  7.20  p.m., 
New  York  via  night  boat  arriving  7.00  a.m. 
Daily  except  Sunday  leave  Lake  George  5.20 
p  m.,  arriving  Troy  7.20  p.m.,  arriving  New 
York  via  all  rail  10.45  P-m- 

On  Sunday,  26th,  and  Monday,  27th,  one 
beat  will  leave  Sagamore,  connecting  with 
train  at  Lake  George  station.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  afternoon  boat  on  Sunday  and  morn- 
ing boat  on  Monday,  but  exact  hours  of  de- 
parture have  not  yet  been  determined. 

PROGRAM 

The  program  this  year  will  lay  stress  upon 
the  two  distinct  phases  of  library  work  — 
bibliographical  instruction  for  library  users 
and  books  for  different  classes  of  readers. 
The  main  discussions  and  reports  will  center 
around  these  topics.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee investigating  reading  for  rural  com- 
munities, the  committee  on  books  for  for- 
eign readers,  and  on  reading  in  penal  insti- 
tutions are  all  along  the  line  of  reading  for 
special  classes. 

The  address  of  the  president  on  "The  edu- 
cational value  of  bibliographical  training," 
the  reports  of  the  committees  on  library 
training  in  normal  schools  and  on  high  school 
libraries  form  a  group  on  the  need  of  biblio- 
graphical training  for  library  users.  The 
committee  on  high  school  libraries  hopes  that 
those  interested  in  this  subject  will  make  a 
great  effort  to  be  present.  The  session  has 
been  scheduled  for  Friday  afternoon,  so  that 
the  necessary  loss  of  time  will  be  as  little 
as  possible. 

Besides  these  topics  several  opportunities 
for  special  discussions  will  fill  the  week  with 
profitable  material.  The  Book  symposium,  so 
ably  conducted  last  year  by  Mrs.  Salome  Cut- 
ler Fairchild,  will  be  repeated,  and  Mrs.  Fair- 
child  will  be  glad  to  receive  expressions  of 


opinion  as  to  classes  of  books  or  individual 
books  which  might  be  discussed  profitably. 
Address  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild,  41  South  Lake 
avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Miss  Plummer  will 
preface  the  Book  symposium  by  a  paper  en- 
titled "The  seven  joys  of  reading." 

The  subjects  on  the  program  are  com- 
paratively few  and  a  generous  amount  of 
free  time  is  indicated.  This  will  give  oppor- 
tunity for  informal  conferences  and  for  gen- 
eral acquaintance.  All  those  wishing  to  have 
certain  topics  discussed,  or  to  meet  certain 
persons,  are  requested  to  inform  the  secre- 
tary as  promptly  as  possible  after  the  opening 
session,  and  opportunities  for  such  discus- 
sion will  be  arranged  —  impromptu  round- 
tables,  as  it  were.  Certain  persons  will  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  discuss  special 
topics  with  all  those  interested,  time  and 
place  to  be  announced  at  each  session.  No- 
body need  go  away  with  his  questions  un- 
asked, and  the  experience  and  advice  of  all 
may  thus  be  available.  As  the  meetings  in- 
crease in  numbers,  the  need  of  the  selected 
group  discussions  becomes  evident. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  program  follows : 
PROGRAM    OUTLINE 

President  Andrew  D.  White  will  be  the  guest  of 
the  Association  sometime  during  the  week,  when  he 
will  talk  informally  on  some  literary  or  educational 
topic. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Hill,  State  Inspector  of  Prisons,  will 
be  present  at  the  conference  and  contribute  to  the 
discussion  on  Reading  for  inmates  of  penal  insti* 
tutions. 

Professor  J.  W.  Jenks,  U.  S.  Immigration  Com- 
missioner, is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  discussion 
on  Reading  for  foreign-born  citizens. 

G.  P.  Bristol,  director  Cornell  summer  school, 
will  give  us  his  observations  and  opinion  of  our 
high  school  libraries  in  various  parts  of  our  state. 

Dean  Bailey,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agriculture 
College,  whose  address  last  year  stimulated  interest 
in  Reading  for  rural  communities,  will  be  present 
and  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  the  report  on 
this  subject. 

The  Executive  committee  makes  a  special 
plea  for  all  trustees  to  be  present,  in  order 
that  they  may  know  more  fully  the  problems, 
the  difficulties,  the  theories  and  the  ideals 
which  are  before  the  library  world.  The  li- 
brarians of  the  small  libraries  as  well  as  the 
large  are  urged  to  be  present  —  full  discus- 
sion and  acquaintanceship  between  trustees 
and  librarians  will  result  in  better  libraries. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Outdoor 
entertainment  committee  with  the  Indoor  en- 
tertainment committee  it  is  proposed  one 
afternoon  to  serve  tea  on  an  island  in  the 
lake,  conveying  parties  back  and  forth  by 
motor  boat.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Bixby  has  generously  placed  his  motor  boat 
at  the  service  of  the  committee.  Thursday, 
Sept.  23,  being  a  free  day,  a  trip  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  the  ruins 
and  their  restorations,  now  being  made  by 
Colonel  Thompson  and  Mr.  Rowland  Pell, 
may  be  viewed.  Notice  will  be  given  as  soon 
as  the  details  of  this  trip  have  been  deter- 
mined. 
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The  officers  of  the  Association  are :  Wil- 
lard  Austen,  president,  Cornell  University 
Library ;  Anna  R.  Phelps,  vice-president, 
New  York  State  Library ;  Edwin  W.  Gail- 
lard,  treasurer,  New  York  Public  Library; 
Caroline  M.  Underbill,  secretary,  Utica  Pub- 
lic Library. 


INTERSTATE    LIBRARY    CONFER- 
ENCE 

THERE  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  the  In- 
diana, Kentucky  and  Ohio  Library  Associa- 
tions at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  20-22,  1909. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  important 
conferences  of  the  year.  It  is  expected  to 
bring  together  not  only  those  interested  in 
libraries  in  the  three  states,  but  also  many 
librarians  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Louisville  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  and 
by  water  and  is  noted  as  a  convention  center. 
The  new  main  'library  building  and  four 
branch  buildings  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted. Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  librarian  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  and  president 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Legler,  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Commission,  and  other  prominent  speakers 
will  take  part. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  new  library 
building  and  special  trips  will  be  made  to  the 
various  branches,  including  the  Colored  li- 
brary. The  conference  will  conclude  with  a 
trip  to  Mammoth  cave. 

Librarians,  trustees  and  any  others  inter- 
ested in  libraries  and  in  such  a  conference 
are  urged  to  make  arrangements  at  once  for 
attendance.  It  is  especially  requested  that 
library  trustees  send  at  least  one  representa- 
tive from  their  library. 

Fuller  announcements  will  be  sent  later. 
Names  and  addresses  of  people  interested  are 
requested.  For  further  information  address 

WILLIAM  F.  YUST. 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library. 

LIBRARY  INSTITUTE  AT  DANBURY, 
CT. 

THE  Connecticut  Public  Library  Commit- 
tee held  its  first  Institute  in  the  Normal 
School,  Danbury,  July  11-23,  with  Mrs.  Belle 
Holcomb  Johnson,  visitor  and  inspector  for 
the  Committee,  and  Miss  Anna  Hadley,  of  the 
Ansonia  Library,  newly-appointed  librarian  of 
the  Gilbert  School,  Winsted,  as  instructors. 

Fifteen  students  were  present  for  one  or 
both  weeks,  and  sixteen  directors  or  libra- 
rians from  neighboring  libraries  attended  one 
or  more  sessions.  Lessons  were  given  in  the 
morning  in  cataloging,  classification,  mending 
and  repairing,  and  lectures  in  the  afteinoon. 

The  lectures  were  by  A.  B.  Morrill,  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  Haven  Normal  School,  on 
"Reading  the  best  books;"  Miss  Anna  G. 
Rockwell,  librarian  of  the  New  Britain  Insti- 
tute, on  "New  books  worth  buying."  Harlan 
H.  Ballard,  librarian  of  the  Pittsfield  Athe- 


naeum, on  "Some  neglected  library  opportuni- 
ties;" Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee, 
on  "A  child  and  her  books,"  "Book  selection 
for  children,"  "Story-telling,"  and  "Helps  in 
library  work  with  children ;"  Miss  Alice 
Shepard,  of  the  Springfield  City  Library,  on 
"Library  advertising;"  Walter  Briggs,  libra- 
rian of  Trinity  College,  on  "Reference 
work;"  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  on  "The  librarian ;"  Miss 
Frances  E.  Hobart,  organizer  of  the  Vermont 
Library  Commission,  on  "Some  librarians  I 
have  known ;"  Miss  Anna  Hadley,  on  "The 
Ansonia  Library  and  the  schools,"  and  John 
Cotton  Dana,  of  the  Newark  Public  Library, 
on  "Children's  books."  N.  L.  Bishop,  of  the 
Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee,  spent 
several  days  in  visiting  the  Institute,  made  a 
short  address  and  introduced  speakers.  Hon. 
Charles  D.  Hine,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  was  to  have  given  several  lectures,  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  be  present. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  the  students, 
most  of  whom  came  from  small  libraries,  to 
hear  lectures  from  ex-presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association. 

The  Danbury  Normal  School  is  well 
equipped  for  an  Institute,  on  account  of  its 
remarkably  good  library,  especially  strong  in 
children's  books,  which  are  well  used  under 
the  guidance  of  Miss  Ella  M.  Brush,  the 
librarian,  formerly  of  the  Forbes  Library, 
Northampton. 


LIBRARY   COPYRIGHT   LEAGUE 

THE  Library  Copyright  League  met  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  at  8.15  p.m.  on  June 
30,  1909.  The  report  of  the  Executive  com- 
mittee was  read  and  approved.  The  election 
of  officers  resulted  in  the  following  being 
chosen  for  the  year :  president,  Bernard  C. 
Steiner,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Balti- 
more ;  secretary  and  treasurer.  William  P. 
Cutter,  Forbes  Library,  Northampton ;  ad- 
ditional members  of  the  Executive  commit- 
tee :  Hiller  C  Wellman,  City  Library,  Spring- 
field; Edwin  H.  Anderson,  New  York  Public 
Library;  Purd  B.  Wright,  Public  Library, 
St.  Joseph.  After  a  brief  discussion  it  was 
voted  to  continue  the  organization. 

W.  P.  CUTTER,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive committee : 
To   the  members  of   the   Library   Copyright  League: 

Your  executive  committee  congraulates  the  League 
on  the  passage  on  March  3,  1909,  of  a  copyright 
act  which  retains  in  every  essential  feature  the 
privileges  of  free  importation  formerly  enjoyed  by 
public  institutions.  In  one  particular  only  has  any 
concession  been  made;  the  new  law  allows  of  the 
importation  of  only  one  copy  of  any  copyrighted 
book  in  any  one  invoice;  but  as  a  ruling  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  establishes  the 
fact  that  each  branch  of  a  public  library  is  regarded 
by  the  authorities  as  a  separate  library,  and  as  it 
is  perfectly  possible  to  import  duplicate  copies  in 
subsequent  invoices,  your  committee  does  not  feel 
that  any  great  loss  has  been  made. 
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The  new  law  has,  in  addition,  a  provision  which 
should  do  much  to  prevent  illegal  combination  on  the 
prices  of  books.  This  section  reads  as  follows: 

"That  the  copyright  is  distinct  from  the  property 
in  the  material  object  copyrighted,  and  the  sale  or 
conveyance,  by  gift  or  otherwise,  of  the  material 
object  shall  not  of  itself  constitute  a  transfer  ot 
the  copyright,  nor  shall  the  assignment  of  the  copy- 
right constitute  a  transfer  of  the  title  to  the  material 
object;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to 
forbid,  prevent,  or  restrict  the  transfer  of  any  copy 
of  a  work  copyrighted  under  this  act,  the  possession 
of  which  has  been  lawfully  obtained." 

Notwithstanding  this  favorable  result  of  your  com- 
mittee's labors,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  time  has 
arrived  to  disband  this  organization,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  its  continuance. 

BERNARD    C.    STEINER,    President, 
WILLIAM   P.    CUTTER,   Secretary, 
for  the  Executive  Committee. 
W.  P.  CUTTER. 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION    ASSOCIA- 
TION, LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

AT  the  first  session  of  the  Library  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Education  Association 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  Denver,  July  3-9, 
Mr.  Dudley,  of  Denver,  gave  an  account  of 
the  American  Library  Conference  at  Bretton 
Woods,  New  Hampshire.  Vice-President 
David  Felmley  discussed  Mr.  Dudley's  re- 
marks, and  the  relation  of  libraries  and 
schools  became  the  subject  of  the  discussion 
for  the  two  days.  Robert  J.  Aley,  state  su- 
perintendent of  instruction  of  Indiana,  read 
a  paper  on  "The  use  of  books  by  high  school 
pupils."  In  the  discussion,  led  by  E.  W. 
Gaillard,  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  it 
vyas  brought  out  that  a  good  high  school 
library  should  have  at  least  10,000  volumes 
and  a  special  librarian.  Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth 
Brown,  United  Stales  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, was  asked  to  speak  on  the  question, 
and  described  the  reorganization  of  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington. Others  who  discussed  the  question 
were :  Charles  R.  Dudley,  of  the  Denver  Pub- 
lic Library;  Miss  Salisbury,  of  the  East  Den- 
ver High  School,  and  Miss  Johnson,  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Miss 
Johnson's  contribution  was  especially  help- 
ful, and  gave  us  another  glimpse  of  the  .eu- 
thusiasm  of  the  South.  Miss  Brown,  vice- 
principal  of  the  High  School  at  New  Or- 
leans, helped  in  this  discussion,  as  did  also 
Superintendent  Wells,  of  Loveland,  Colo- 
rado, and  Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Lead,  South 
Dakota. 

The  second  day's  session  was  conducted 
with  Mr.  Gaillard  in  the  chair.  Miss  Edith 
Tobitt,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  at 
Omaha,  read  her  paper  on  "The  plan  of  a 
course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  libraries, 
and  the  results  accomplished."  John  Par- 
sons, of  Denver,  led  the  discussion  in  the 
place  of  Dr.  Thompson,  who  was  absent. 
Francis  G.  Blair,  state  superintendent  of  in- 
struction of  Illinois,  read  a  paper  on  "Books 
as  educational  tools  in  the  common  schools." 
Charles  E.  Chadsey,  superintendent  of 


schools,  Denver,  read  his  paper  on  "What 
shall  each,  the  library  and  the  school,  con- 
tribute to  make  the  educated  man?"  At  the 
close  of  this  session  Miss  Johnson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Colorado,  dis- 
cussed the  general  relationship  of  libraries 
and  schools. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  Library  De- 
partment it  was  thought  best  to  count  those 
present.  A  showing  of  hands  counted  teach- 
ers 50  and  library  people  35. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  presi- 
dent, Edward  W.  Gaillard,  Public  Library, 
New  York  City;  vice-president,  C.  E.  Chad- 
sey, superintendent  of  schools,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
secretary,  Miss  Mary  Hannah  Johnson,  libra- 
rian of  Public  Library,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

But,  as  stated  in  the  earlier  brief  report  of 
the  meeting,  the  Library  department  of  the 
Association  has  been  discontinued,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  classification  of  the  sections 
of  the  Association.  It  was  considered  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  reorganization 
that  the  functions  of  this  department  were 
embraced  with  the  other  subjects  of  element- 
ary, secondary  and  higher  education. 


SPECIAL  LIBRARIES  ASSOCIATION 

THE    following   libraries    are    listed    in    a 

recent    circular    distributed    by    the    Special 

Libraries  Association  as  having  expressed  in- 
terest in  the  Association : 

Baltimore  Legislative  Reference  Department, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School,  541  Lexing- 
ton ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Boston  Merchants  Association,  77  Summer 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Boston  Town  Room,  3  Joy  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  77  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

City  Club  of  New  York,  55  West  44th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 

Cleveland   Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  139  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Connecticut  State  Library,  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Dept,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Detroit  Public  Library,  Detroit,  Mich. 

District  of  Columbia  Public  Library,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

East  Orange  Free  Public  Library,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Equitable  Life  Assurance  Co.,  120  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  City. 

Fisk  &  Robinson,  35  Cedar  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Homestead  Carnegie  Library,  Penn. 

Indiana  State  Library,  Legislative  Reference 
Dept.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Insurance  Society  of  New  York,  84  William 
St.,  N.  Y.  City! 

Iowa  State  Library,  Legislative  Reference 
Dept.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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John   Crerar   Library,   Chicago,  111. 

Kingston  City  Library,  N.  Y. 

Library  Journal,  N.  Y.  City. 

Louisville    Free    Public    Library,    Louisville, 
Ky. 

Manchester  City  Library,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Merchants'    Association    of    New    York,    66 
Lafayette  st,  N.  Y.  City. 

Michigan    State  Library,    Legislative   Refer- 
ence Dept.,  Lansing,   Mich. 

Milwaukee  Municipal  Reference  Library,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Montana  State  Historical  and  Miscellaneous 
Library,  Legislative  Ref.  Dept,  Helena. 

New  York  City  Public  Library,  Lafayette  PL, 
N.  Y.  City. 

New  York  State  Legislative   Reference  De- 
partment, Albany,  N.  Y. 

New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission, 
ist  District,  N.  Y.  City. 

Newark  Public  Library,  Branch  I,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

North    Dakota    Public    Library    Commission, 
Bismark,  N.  D. 

Oklahoma    City    Public    Library,    Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

Pittsburg  Public  Library,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Port  Jervis  Free  Library,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

Provident  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pratt    Institute,    Applied    Science    Dept.    Li- 
brary,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Public  Sociological  Library  of  N.  Y.  School 
of  Philosophy,  N.  Y.  City. 

Public  Libraries,  Chicago,  111. 

Publishers'  Weekly,  N.  Y.  City. 

Queensborough  Public  Library,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Rhode  Island  State  Library,  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Dept.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

St.  Louis  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stone  &  Webster,  147  Milk  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  Legis- 
lative Reference  Dept.,  Madison,  Wis. 
The   annual   dues   of  the   Association  will 

be  $2. 

LIBRARY  SPIRIT 
At  night  to  the  library  building, 

When  the  city  is  wrapped  in  sleep, 
Comes  a  lonely  library  spirit, 

A  tryst  with  the  books  to  keep. 
Between  tall,  shadowy  cases 

It  softly,  softly  treads ; 
While  ghosts  of  vanished  races 

From  old  books  nod  their  heads. 
Softly  between  the  cases 

The  spirit,  weeping,  steals, 
And  weirdly,  weirdly  wails  it 

Because  of  the  sorrow  it  feels  — 
Sorrow  because  it  must  flit 

When  dawn  breaks,  cold  and  gray; 
For  you  see  there's  no  library  spirit  at  all 

In  the  building  during  the  day. 

W.  F.  S. 


Hmecican  Xlbrarg  Hggociatton 

COMMITTEE   ON  BINDING. 
SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  WORK 
To  the  Publishers: 

On  account  of  the  widespread  complaint 
that  the  modern  commercial  methods  of  bind- 
ing books  are  not  satisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  use  in  public  libraries,  the  Commit- 
tee on  binding  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation has  investigated  the  question  with 
a  view  to  submitting  specifications  for  bind- 
ing which  would  add  but  little  to  the  cost  of 
any  book,  but  which  would  add  greatly  to  its 
serviceability. 

The  responsibility  for  poor  binding  seems 
to  rest  with  the  publishers.  The  binders  have 
sufficient  knowledge,  use  up-to-date  machin- 
ery, and  in  most  cases  would  prefer  to  do 
creditable  work.  On  account  of  the  pressure 
which  publishers  have  brought  to  bear  on 
them,  however,  prices  have  been  reduced  to 
such  an  extent  that  binders  have  been  obliged 
to  slight  their  work  in  order  to  compete  with 
other  binders.  Moreover,  most  publishers 
take  no  interest  in  the  processes  of  binding, 
and  in  asking  for  bids  make  no  specifications 
other  than  the  color  and  the  quality  of  cloth, 
and  the  nature  of  decorative  design  to  be 
used.  From  the  standpoint  of^  serviceability 
these  are  the  least  important  items,  and  the 
binder  is  left  free  to  use  poor  thread,  poor 
glue,  poor  back-lining  paper ;  wide  oppor- 
tinity  is  given  to  cheapen  the  work  all  along 
the  line.  The  result  may  be  seen  in  every 
public  library  in  the  country,  where  all  cloth 
bound  books  must  be  withdrawn  from  circu- 
lation and  sent  to  the  bindery  when  they 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  less  than  20  read- 
ers. Larger  books  of  travel,  history,  etc., 
can  seldom  be  issued  more  than  10  times 
before  being  rebound,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  have  them  part  from  the  covers  be- 
fore being  in  the  hands  of  five  readers. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  fixed  standard  of 
binding  for  all  books  is  impossible  since 
books  vary  so  much  in  quality  of  paper,  in 
size,  in  thickness  and  number  of  signatures, 
but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  publishers  when 
asking  for  bids  to  take  these  matters  into 
account,  since  the  serviceability  of  books  is 
so  vitally  affected.  A  rebound  book  is  much 
less  attractive  than  one  in  the  original  cover, 
and  an  unattractive  book  in  a  public  library 
is  as  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  publisher 
as  it  is  to  the  library. 

Specifications 

Paper.  (a)  Thick  heavily  loaded  or 
spongy  papers  .should  never  be  used  for 
books  that  are  likely  to  receive  service  in 
public  libraries.  While  there  may  be  many 
exceptions,  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  a 
70  pound  24  x  36  paper  folded  with  the  grain 
should  give  the  best  results. 

(b)  Most  books  should  be  printed  on  sig- 
natures of  not  more  than  16  pages.  Thin, 
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light-weight  paper  sometimes  works  well  in 
32-page  secticrs,  but  64  pages  should  never 
be  used. 

(c)  Illustrations  should,  if  possible,  be 
printed  on  a  tough  paper  with  inside  margin 
wide  enough  to  allow  folding  around  the  ad- 
joining signature.  If  illustrations  are  printed 
on  brittle  paper  they  should  be  guarded  with 
tough  thin  paper  and  the  guard  either  folded 
around  and  sewed  through,  or  folded  over 
and  pasted  to  adjoining  signature. 

Sewing.  (a)  Ordinary  machine  sewing 
should  be  used.  Books  weighing  over  two 
pounds  should  be  sewed  on  tapes,  but  not 
through  them. 

(b)  Use  4  cord  best  quality  cotton  thread. 
Size  of  the  thread  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the   book,    quality    of    paper,    thickness    and 
number    of   sections.     Thread    used    on   the 
ordinary  novel   of  350  to  500  pages   should 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  at  least  7J/2  pounds, 
when  tested  double  with  a  thread  tester. 

(c)  As  many  stitches  as  the  back  of  the 
book  will  allow  should  always  be  used.    They 
should  not  be  more  than  one  inch  apart  and 
should    come    within    $£    of   an    inch   of  the 
head  and  tail   of  the  book.     For   economy's 
sake  binders  sometimes  leave  out  one  or  two 
stitches.    This  always  weakens  the  book. 

(d)  A   book   should   always  be   sewed   all 
along,  never  "on  and  off,"  except  with  a  book 
having    a    large    number    of    thin    sections. 
Binders  sometimes  sew  "on  and  off"  for  the 
sake  of  economy  since  it  saves  thread. 

(e)  Proper  tension   should  be  used  so  as 
to   sew  the  book  neither  too  tight  nor  too 
loose.    The  books  should  be  just  loose  enough 
so   that    all   looseness    will    be   taken    up    in 
roundirg   and    backing    the    book.      If    it    is 
sewed  too  tight,  rounding  the  book  tends  to 
tear   the    paper   and  break   the   thread.     In 
order  to  get  production  when  using  inferior 
thread   employers  allow  operators  to  loosen 
up  on  the  tension.     This,  of  course,  should 
not  be  allowed. 

(f)  All  work  should  be  carefully  done  and 
only  expert  operators  employed. 

Forwarding,  (a)  Flat  backs  should  never 
be  used.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a  good 
joint  on  flat-backed  books.  The  joint  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book. 

(b)  All  books  should  be  carefully  and  uni- 
formly rounded  and  backed.   Machines  should 
be   carefully   adjusted.     Otherwise,   attempts 
to   get  large   production   will   result  in  poor 
work,    since    the    machines    if   not    properly 
handled   tend    to   break   the   thread    and    to 
crush  and  break  the  paper  in  the  folds. 

(c)  Only  the  best  quality  of  glue  suitable 
for    binding    should    be    used.       At    present 
prices  it   should  cost   not  less  than   15  c.   a 
pound  by  the  barrel.    The  difference  in  cost 
between  suitable  glue  and  a  cheaper  glue  is 
not  great,  sirce  the  higher-priced  glue  covers 
more  surface  than  the  other.    In  applying  the 
glue  care   should  be   taken  to   see  that  the 


coating  is  thin,  even  and  a  small  quantity 
gets  in  between  the  sections.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  boil  the  strength  out  of  the 
glue  and  glue  pots  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  week. 

(d)  Best   quality    of  super   should   always 
be  used.    On  books  weighing  over  I  \/2  pounds 
unbleached    muslin    or    some    other    material 
stronger   than   super   should  be   used.     Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  super  or  muslin 
wide  enough  so  that  it  will  cover  an  inch  on 
the    inner   margin   of   each   board    when   the 
book  is  cased  in. 

(e)  It  is  the  practice  of  many  binders  to 
use  waste  papers,  even  newspapers  for  back 
lining.      The    best    quality    of    regular    back 
lining  paper  should  always  be  used  and  cut 
so  that  the  grain  runs  from  the  head  to  the 
tail  of  the  book,  not  from  side  to  side. 

(f)  Covers  should  fit  perfectly  and  great 
care  used  in  forming  the  joint.     In  "casing- 
in"  paste  should  be  applied  clear  up  to  the 
joint  and  to  the   extreme   ends,   particularly 
at  the  joint.     Covers  should  be  forced  well 
into    the    joint.      The    cover    will    thus    be 
fastened  to  the  book  its  entire  length  at  the 
joint.     This   is   perhaps   the  most   important 
point  affecting  the  serviceability  of  books.    It 
is  the  present  custom  in   "casing-in"  not  to 
paste  clear  up  to  the  joint  nor  to  the  extreme 
ends   of  the  book.     The   reason   for  this   is 
that  when  the  book  is  put  in  the  press  the 
pressure  tends  to  force  the  paste  out  at  the 
end  or  through  the  cloth  and  the  book  has 
to  be  cleaned   off.     It   is   confidently  stated, 
however,  that  no  book  that  does  not  have  a 
good  joint  will  be  serviceable. 

(NOTE.  —  The  committee  is  informed  that 
there  are  casing-in  machines  which  do  this 
work  more  satisfactorily  than  it  can  be  done 
by  hand,  but  it  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
watch  the  machines  in  operation  nor  to  ex- 
amine books  cased  in  this  way  after  they 
have  seen  service  in  libraries.) 

(g)  Books  should  be  put  in  the  press  im- 
mediately after   "casing   in"  and  allowed  to 
remain  under  heavy  pressure  until  dry. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  specifications  are 
in  the  main  genera!  rather  than  specific,  and 
aim  to  call  the  attention  of  publishers  and 
binders  to  important  items.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  on  binding  to  dic- 
tate to  binders  how  details  of  processes 
should  be  performed.  The  strength  of  a 
book  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  tech- 
nical details,  and  specifications  for  such  de- 
tails cannot  be  formulated  satisfactorily  by 
those  who  have  not  had  practical  experience. 
It  is  assumed  that  in  all  commercial  work 
binders  will  bind  each  book  on  its  merits  and 
will  vary  details  according  to  the  particular 
requirements  of  the  book  in  hand. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  binding  hopes 
that  every  publisher  receiving  these  specifica- 
tions will  give  them  careful  consideration. 
No  specification  has  been  included  unless  it 
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has  had  the  approval  of  experts  outside  of 
the  committee.  While  each  specification  is 
important  and  affects  most  materially  the 
serviceability  of  the  books,  the  committee 
feels  that  a  faithful  adherence  to  specification 
"f"  under  Forwarding  would  do  more  to  in- 
crease the  serviceability  of  books  than  any 
one  change  from  the  universal  custom. 

ARTHUR  L.  BAILEY,  Chairman. 
JUNE  9,   1909. 

COMMITTEE  ON   BOOKBUYING 

A  list  of  novels  for  adults  which  are  pur- 
chased in  largest  numbers  by  American  libra- 
ries, has  been  prepared  by  the  A.  L.  A.  Book- 
buying  committee.  The  list  covers  572  titles. 
The  committee  hopes  that  the  list  may  pro- 
mote co-operative  bookbuying  among  libra- 
ries, and  be  used  as  a  guide  or  as  a  buying 
list  for  libraries  large  and  small,  and  that 
it  may  help  to  persuade  libraries  to  keep  al- 
ways in  hand  and  ,in  good  condition  a  definite 
selection  in  good  and  popular  fiction.  This  list 
represents  standards  and  not  "best  sellers."  It 
was  submitted  in  tentative  form  to  35  large 
public  libraries  for  criticism  and  suggestion.  If 
the  list  is  proved  to  be  a  good  one  it  is  thought 
that  its  adoption  as  the  standard  list  of 
public  library  fiction  for  adults  will  probably 
improve  the  quality  of  the  novels  loaned  by 
libraries.  And  if  it  prove  useful  the  com- 
mittee plans  to  follow  it  with  a  list  of  the 
most  frequently  purchased  fiction  for  juvenile 
readers. 


Xfbrarp  Scbools  anfc 
Glasses 


CENTRAL  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MT. 
PLEASANT,    MICH. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  course  in  Library 
methods  for  school  teachers  given  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners  was  held  June  28  to  Aug.  6, 
inclusive.  The  object  of  the  course  was 
to  help  teachers  in  the  rural  and  graded 
schools  who  have  school  libraries  to  buy 
in  the  selection  of  the  best  books.  In- 
struction in  the  principles  of  selection  was 
given,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in 
the  examination  and  criticism  of  a  model 
library  of  500  books  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  State  Board  of  Library  Com- 
missioners. Technical  work  in  simple  cata- 
loging, classifying,  etc.,  was  provided  for 
those  who  had  libraries  to  administer.  These 
courses  had  a  regular  place  on  the  school 
curriculum  and  credit  was  given  to  students 
satisfactorily  completing  the  work. 

Although  the  number  of  students  actually 
enrolled  in  these  courses  was  small,  we  have 
come  into  closer  touch  with  a  greater  number 
of  students  this  year  than  ever  before.  Two 
of  the  English  teachers  gave  up  their  regular 
class  room  work  for  a  week,  and  during  that 
time  their  students  took  a  brief  course  in 


Children's  literature  given  by  Miss  May 
Massee,  of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  and 
an  outline  of  the  best  school  reference  books, 
given  by  the  regular  instructor  in  Library 
methods.  These  lectures  were  very  well 
received,  and  the  students  expressed  them- 
selves as  much  interested  and  greatly  helped 
by  the  work.  In  this  way  between  40  and  50 
students  have  been  reached,  besides  others 
who  have  been  interested  in  looking  over  the 
model  library. 

ETHEL  R.  SAWYER,  Instructor. 
DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Miss  Helen  Rex  Keller,  assistant  librarian 
and  instructor  in  the  Library  School,  resigned 
to  join  the  staff  of  Columbia  University  Li- 
brary. Miss  Julia  A.  Hopkins,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  will  succeed  her. 

The  school  year  begins  Oct.  i. 

GRADUATE   NOTES 

Miss  Mary  Hey  Shaffner,  class  of  '94,  was 
married  on  June  19  to  Dr.  Stephen  Lockett, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  class  of  '04,  re- 
signed her  position  as  branch  librarian  of  the 
Ozone  Park  Branch.  Queensborough  Public 
Library,  to  become  branch  librarian  of  the 
East  Liberty  Branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Subers,  class  of  '06,  is  cat- 
aloging the  High  School  Library  of  Ionia, 
Michigan. 

Miss  Alice  R.  Eaton,  class  of  '08,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  the  Free  Library  Com- 
mission, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Cornew  has  been  engaged 
this  summer  in  cataloging  the  library  of  the 
Woman's  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Mellie  M.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
cataloger  in  the  State  Agricultural  College 
Library,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Miss  Mary  M.  W.  Hershberger  has  been 
appointed  librarian  of  Juniata  College,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

Miss  Jeanne  Griffin  has  been  engaged  as 
cataloger  in  the  Public  Library  of  Jackson, 
Michigan. 

Miss  Grace  E.  Perkins  has  been  appointed 
assistant  cataloger  in  the  State  Library,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Miss  Agnes  Kryder  is  a  substitute  in  the 
Free  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

INDIANA   SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  eighth  summer  library  school  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Library  Commission  of 
Indiana  was  held  at  Earlham  College,  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  22 
students.  The  summer  school  faculty  con- 
sisted of  Chalmers  Hadley,  secretary  Public 
Library  Commission  of  Indiana,  director ; 
Miss  Florence  R.  Curtis,  University  of  Illi- 
nois Library  School;  Miss  Carrie  E.  Scott, 
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assistant  state  organizer,  Public  Library 
Commission,  and  Mr.  William  Murray  Hep- 
burn, librarian,  Purdue  University.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  visiting  lecturers,  special  lec- 
tures on  book  selection  were  given  by  Miss 
Linda  M.  Clatworthy,  librarian,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Public  Library,  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Bailey,  libra- 
rian, Gary,  Indiana,  Public  Library. 

A  total  of  87  lectures  was  given  during 
the  course,  divided  as  follows :  cataloging, 
18;  other  technical  processes,  23;  govern- 
ment documents,  10;  reference,  8;  book  se- 
lection, 8;  children's  library  work,  10,  ex- 
clusive of  required  reading;  miscellaneous 
topics  of  library  interest,  8;  book  binding, -2. 
The  discussion  on  book  bindings  was  led  by 
Mr.  Edward  Hertzberg,  of  the  Monastery 
Bindery,  Chicago,  who  had  a  most  interesting 
display  of  bindings  and  book-binding  mate- 
rials in  connection  with  his  talks. 

One  entire  day  during  the  summer  course 
was  devoted  to  a  library  institute,  when 
numerous  topics  which  could  not  be  consid- 
ered in  the  regular  course,  were  given  con- 
sideration. The  institute  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  round-table  discussion  with  a  question 
box.  In  addition  to  the  discussions  there 
was  a  display  of  pamphlet  binders,  mounted 
newspaper  clippings,  various  forms  of  statis- 
tical sheets,  financial  records,  etc. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  summer  school 
was  a  trip  of  library  inspection  to  the  Muncie 
(Ind.)  Public  Library.  Library  school  stu- 
dents and  instructors  were  the  guests  of  the 
Muncie  library  staff  at  a  delightful  luncheon 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Johnston,  secretary  of 
the  Muncie  library  board.  Mr.  Theodore 
Rose,  president  of  the  board,  gave  a  short 
sketch  of  the  library's  history,  and  Miss 
Artena  M.  Chapin,  the  librarian,  of  the  li- 
brary's work. 

MARQUETTE    {MICH.)    SUMMER   SCHOOL 

The  course  in  library  methods  offered  in 
the  Northern  Normal  School,  Marquette, 
Mich.,  through  the  interest  and  effort  of 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Spencer,  of  the  State  Library, 
has  been  met  with  cordial  interest  and  co- 
operation in  the  school.  Two  accredited 
courses  have  been  offered.  One  has  been  a 
six  weeks'  lecture  course,  which  has  included 
lectures  on  the  organization  and  use  of  school 
libraries,  book  selection,  the  use  of  the  indi- 
vidual book,  story  telling,  reference  books, 
work  with  pictures  in  the  school,  and  chil- 
dren's literature. 

The  second  course  offered  has  been  a 
12-weeks'  credit  course,  including  all  the 
work  of  the  first  course  and  also  six  weeks 
of  technical  work;  classifying,  cataloging,  etc. 
In  this  latter  course  practical  work  has  been 
required  from  the  students  electing  it.  Eight 
students  have  been  taking  the  second  course, 
and  12  have  been  taking  the  six  weeks'  credit 
course.  Among  those  electing  this  work  have 
been  active  teachers  and  two  school  prin- 
cipals. 


Great  interest  and  enthusiasm  has  been 
shown  by  the  members  of  the  class,  and  the 
outlook  for  school  libraries  and  intelligent 
library  work  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  seems 
very  hopeful.  Not  a  little  of  the  success  of 
the  course  has  been  due  to  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  president  and  teachers  of 
the  Marquette  school.  Miss  Grace  E.  Salis- 
bury, of  Whitewater,  Wis.,  has  had  charge  of 
the  course,  and  has  given  the  general  lec- 
tures and  lectures  on  story-telling,  picture 
work,  and  children's  literature.  Mr.  Walter, 
vice-director  of  the  library  school  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  given  the  course  in  Reference 
books. 

Many  of  the  lectures  have  been  attended 
by  students  not  electing  the  course,  from  50 
to  300  attending  the  special  lectures,  accord- 
ing to  the  popularity  of  the  subject  treated. 

A  model  library  of  500  books  was  fur- 
nished by  the  State  Library  for  the  work,  as 
was  also  a  good  working  library  and  an  ex- 
hibit of  pictures  from  their  loan  collection. 
A  large  collection  of  pictures  illustrating 
every-day  picture  work  in  the  school  was 
brought  from  Whitewater. 

GRACE  E.  SALISBURY,  Instructor. 

WESTERN  STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOL,   KALA- 
MAZOO,    MICH. 

The  course  in  Elementary  library  methods 
for  teachers  in  the  Summer  School  of  the 
Western  State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  was  given  for  the  fourth  time  dur- 
ing the  six  weeks'  session  of  1909.  The  work 
was  varied  somewhat  in  arrangement ;  two 
courses  were  offered,  one  dealing  with  gen- 
eral library  instruction  —  the  make  up  of 
books,  use  of  reference  books  and  problems 
illustrating  them,  etc..  and  the  other  giving 
technical  instruction  in  simpler  library  meth- 
ods. No  one  was  admitted  to  Course  2  who 
had  not  had  Course  i,  or  its  equivalent. 

The  class  of  16  was  made  up  of  one  super- 
intendent of  schools,  one  principal  of  a  grade 
school,  one  high  school  teacher,  three  sixth 
and  seventh  grade  teachers,  one  second 
grade,  one  sub-primary  and  one  kindergarten 
teacher,  four  teachers  of  rural  schools,  in- 
cluding the  head  of  the  Model  Rural  School, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  three  students  of  the  school.  The 
varied  interests,  problems  and  points  of  view 
made  the  work  of  the  class  unusually  inter- 
esting and  profitable. 

A  week's  lectures  on  Children's  books,  by 
Miss  Massee,  of  the  Children's  department 
of  the  Buffalo  Public  Library,  were  of  great 
value.  The  class  gained  not  only  authorita- 
tive information,  but  an  understanding  and 
delight  in  the  atmosphere  of  beautiful  books. 

Talks  on  the  use  of  pictures  and  on  the 
work  of  the  Library  Commission  completed 
the  course,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  interest  and  appreciation,  was  the 
best  of  the  four  years. 

ESTHER  BRALEY,  Instructor. 
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"Reviews 


GRIFFIN,  Grace  Gardner,  comp.    Writings  on 
American  history,  1907.     A  bibliography  of 
books   and   articles   on   United   States  and 
Canadian  history  published  during  the  year 
1907,  with  some  memoranda  on  other  por- 
tions of  America.     New  York,  Macmillan, 
1909.    xvi-f-i62  p.  O.  cl.,  $2.50  net. 
This  is  the  second  annual  volume  prepared 
by  Miss  Griffin  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
J.  Franklin  Jameson.     It  aims  to  include  "all 
books  and  articles  however  brief  which  con- 
tain anything  of  value  to  the  history  of  the 
continental  United   States  and  Canada.     As 
to  other  portions  of  America,  while  it  aims 
to  include  all  writings  on  their  history  pub- 
lished in  the  continental  United  States,  Can- 
ada or  Europe,  it  does  not  include  what  the 
lands   to   the   southward   have  published   on 
their  own  history."     The  arrangement,   sys- 
'tematic  and  logical,  is  set  forth  in  a  table  of 
contents.     An  address-list  of  publishers  and 
an  alphabetical  conspectus  of  periodicals  ana- 
lyzed and  referred  to  are  given.     Altogether 
there  are  3073  titles  numbered  consecutively 
and  occasionally  annotated.    There  is  a  satis- 
factory  index   of   about   88   columns.     This 
volume,   like   its   predecessor   for    1906    {see 
JOURNAL,  vol.  33,  pp.  465-466),  is  a  very  use- 
ful   work,    constructed   with   good   judgment 
and  apparent  care.     It  is  also  uniform  with 
that  volume  in  typography  and  binding. 

VICTOR  HUGO  PALTSITS. 

JEFFERS,  Le  Roy,  comp.  Reference  list  of 
titles  suggested  for  a  special  library  bind- 
ing. 1909.  125  p.  O. 

The  compiler  of  this  list  of  adult  books 
popular  in  libraries  is  head  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  order  department.  He  has 
selected  his  titles  and  editions  from  a  card 
record  of  practically  all  editions  in  print, 
and  he  has  prepared  the  list  as  a  conve- 
nient guide  for  librarians  who  are  order- 
ing books  which  are  all  to  be  put  into  uni- 
form "strong  binding."  The  list  is  priced, 
of  course,  as  comparison  of  prices  is  the 
one  reason  for  which  it  exists.  The  basis 
of  cost  comparison  between  American  and 
English  editions  "is  in  every  case  the  pub- 
lished price,  less  the  library  discount,  plus  the 
cost  of  binding  the  American  book  here  and 
the  English  book  abroad."  Mr.  Jeffers  has 
had  long  experience  as  bookbuyer  for  his 
library,  and  has,  of  course,  a  trustworthy 
knowledge  of  the  relative  popularity  of  books 
among  an  average  library  constituency.  We 
therefore  do  not  dwell  upon  the  perspective 
of  his  choice  of  titles  at  all.  Out  of  print 
titles  are  omitted,  as  the  list  is  intended  for 
libraries  constantly  replenishing  their  worn 
and  discarded  books  in  the  open  market. 
The  list  takes  it  for  granted  that  all  editions 


of  books  are  about  equally  good,  as  any  dif- 
ference in  manufacture  is  not  pointed  out, 
and  the  librarian  is  not  instructed  why  it  is 
advisable  to  buy  seven  novels  of  George  Ade 
from  five  different  publishers,  or  24  novels  of 
E.  P.  Oppenheim,  19  from  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  and  the  remaining  five  in  the  English 
edition  of  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.  The  American 
price  is  $1.50,  the  English  price  6/,  which  is 
so  nearly  equivalent  that  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  break  up  the  sets  of  either 
publisher  for  what  must  be  a  merely  personal 
equation.  In  the  case  of  the  George  Ade  list 
the  novel  "In  Babel"  is  listed  for  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  at  $1.50  and  for  Grosset  &  Dunlap 
at  75  c.,  and  no  reason  given  for  putting  in 
the  book  at  double  price  when  the  whole  ob- 
ject would  seem  to  be  cheapness.  Surely 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  do  not  give  the  dif- 
ference in  discount.  Mr.  Jeffers  is  a  con- 
scientious and  indefatigable  worker,  and  his 
list  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  bookbuyers  of 
the  smaller  libraries  especially.  He  has  done 
a  formidable  piece  of  work  very  well. 

A.  H.  L. 


PERIODICALS 

Library  Association  Record,  July,  contains 
an  article  entitled  "The  Anglo-American  cat- 
aloguing rules,"  by  John  Minto;  "Monastic 
book-making,"  by  Alfred  Morgan;  and  an 
account  of  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Library  Association. 

New  York  Libraries,  July,  contains  "The 
borrower  and  his  book,"  by  Frances  L.  Rath- 
bone,  a  helpful  and  entertaining  article  em- 
phasizing the  value  of  the  personal  touch 
between  librarian  and  reader ;  "How  to  make 
a  library  useful  to  a  small  town,"  by  Sophy 
H.  Hulsizer,  reprinted  from  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL;  and  "Libraries  and  visual  instruc- 
tion," by  A.  W.  Abrams,  emphasizing  the 
value  of  wall  pictures,  of  lantern  slides  and 
use  of  photographs  in  libraries.  This  number 
completes  volume  I.  An  index  of  the  eight 
numbers  composing  it  will  be  published  with 
the  October  issue. 

Zcntralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  July,  has 
a  preliminary  note  by  the  editor  on  the  tenth 
library  conference  at  Minister,  which  was 
held  June  3-5,  88  taking  part.  A  report  of 
the  proceedings  will  be  given  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Zentralblatt,  it  being  noted 
here  only  that  two  questions  of  special  im- 
portance were  discussed,  the  union  catalog 
(Gesamtkatalog)  and  the  training  of  female 
assistants.  Dr.  Schwenke  finds  in  personal 
contact  "the  particular  attraction  of  the 
meetings,  which  printed  proceedings  can 
never  reproduce,"  so  that  the  "cultivation  and 
proper  measure  of  the  social  part  of  the  con- 
ventions" are  of  essential  interest.  In  the 
same  number  G.  Naetebus,  deploring  the  fact 
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that  the  detailed  report  of  this  conference  has 
still  not  appeared,  offers  a  short  resume. 
This  amounts  mainly  to  a  record  by  title  of 
papers  read,  with  the  exception  of  a  fuller 
note  on  the  "Institut  International  de  Bib- 
liographic" (see  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  October 
and  December,  1908),  and  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  the  draught  of  the  Institute's  plan  for 
the  creation  of  an  "Union  Internationale 
pour  la  Documentation,"  which  covers,  I, 
International  association ;  2,  Purpose :  "Pro- 
tection of  the  higher  interests  of  the  book," 
facilitation  of  its  preservation  and  distribu- 
tion ;  3,  Co-operation  in  bibliography ;  4,  In- 
ternational exchange;  5,  InternationaLloans ; 
6,  Central  collections.  F.  W. 

Bollettino  Delle  Biblioteche  Popolari,  July, 
1909,  contains  an  article  on  co-operation  be- 
tween the  Italian  popular  libraries  and  sister 
institutions  for  popular  education ;  also,  an 
article  on  the  relations  between  popular  li- 
braries and  school  teachers,  the  administra- 
tion rules  of  the  Catania  Popular  Library,  a 
cut  and  description  of  the  Lipmann  book- 
shelves made  at  Strassburg,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Italian  periodical,  Scienza  per 
tutti,  as  a  means  of  popularizing  scientific 
information.  H.  M.  L. 

Revista  dc  la  Biblioteca  National,  vol.  i, 
numbers  3  and  4  under  one  cover,  is  the  sec- 
ond issue  of  the  magazine,  and  continues  the 
publication  of  the  letters  of  Jose  de  la  Luz  y 
Caballero  under  the  heading  "Collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  National  Library."  Not 
included  in  this  collection  are  the  letters  of 
Domingo  del  Monte,  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  They  are  the  property  of  a 
nephew  of  the  author.  The  opening  article  is 
a  description  of  a  portrait  of  the  national  poet 
of  Cuba,  Placido,  the  first  centenary  of  whose 
birth  was  celebrated  in  Havana  on  March  18. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  John 
Rylands  Library,  of  Manchester,  England, 
which  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  her  hus- 
band by  Mrs.  Enriqueta  Augustina  Rylands. 
A  picture  of  the  statue  of  the  donor,  who 
was  born  in  Havana,  is  given.  Issued  with 
this  number  is  a  reprint  in  pamphlet  form  of 
the  bio-biographical  account  of  Dr.  Ramon 
Meza  y  Suarez  Inclan,  which  appeared  in  a 
previous  number.  F.  C.  HICKS. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Bradford,  Pa.  Carnegie  P.  L.  (9th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Feb.  28,  1909.)  Added  1754; 
total  14,563.  Issued,  home  use  86,253.  New 
registration  866;  total  1472.  Receipts 
$7092.76;  expenses  $5462.66  (books  $1915.30, 
building  and  furniture  $409.34,  administra- 
tion $3138.02). 

There  has  been  an  advance  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  library.  More  books  were  ac- 
cessioned than  any  year  since  the  first,  and 
the  number  of  books  loaned  was  the  largest 
since  the  organization  of  the  library. 


Brookllne  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (52d  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Jan.  31,  1909.)  Added  3509  (gifts 
355)  ;  total  69,294.  Issued,  home  use  164,573. 
New  registration  1571 ;  total  14,414.  Re- 
ceipts $21,000;  expenses  $20,995  (salaries 
$12,412.19,  heating  $682.04,  lighting  $1195.92, 
books,  binding  and  periodicals  $4875.95). 

The  consideration  of  plans  for  the  new 
building  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  year's  work.  The  new  building 
will  be  erected  practically  upon  the  present 
site  of  the  library  and  in  cost  will  not  ex- 
ceed $250.000.  A  definite  agreement  as  to 
plans  for  both  exterior  and  interior  has  been 
made  with  the  architect,  R.  Clipston  Sturgis. 

The  routine  of  the  library  has  shown  a 
general  increase  in  use  of  the  library.  A 
new  registration  of  borrowers  is  to  be  begun 
and  a  list  of  cardholders  classified  by  occupa- 
tions is  to  be  kept.  There  have  been  several 
cases  of  serious  mutilation  of  books  during 
the  year  and  considerable  time  has  been 
spent  in  following  these  up.  The  use  of  the 
library  on  Sundays  has  been  especially  large. 

The  best  of  recent  books  for  teachers  have 
been  gathered  together  in  a  special  alcove 
and  may  be  freely  examined  and  drawn  upon. 
A  number  of  these  will  be  issued  to  any 
school  for  two  or  three  months,  in  order  that 
each  teacher  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them.  "Something  to  read  for  boys  and 
girls."  prepared  by  Miss  Stanley,  was  printed 
in  November  and  sent  to  all  teachers  in 
Brookline  and  to  various  libraries.  The  li- 
brary staff  also  did  the  classifying,  catalog- 
ing and  labelling  of  the  collection  at  the  Law 
Library  of  the  Court  House,  though  it  is 
not  a  part  of  the  Public  Library.  "The  li- 
brary has  tried  in  this  way  and  by  making 
known  generally  the  hours  when  the  court 
house  library  is  open  to  supplement  its  own 
slender  resources  in  the  literature  of  law." 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  (nth  rpt. —year 
1908.)  Added  74.771;  total  600,583.  Issued, 
home  use  3,859,172  (fict.  70  per  cent.).  New 
registration  97,029;  total  260,111.  Receipts 
$380,099.31;  expenses  $377,255-71  (salaries 
$174,720.70.  books  $63,722.30,  periodicals 
$7745.26,  binding  $25,821.97,  printing  $7629.26, 
stationery  and  sundries  $13,345.18,  rentals 
$11.781.52). 

Of  first  importance  in  the  record  of  the 
year's  work  should  be  noted  the  erection  of 
five  branches  under  the  Carnegie  Fund. 
Branches  were  moved  from  rented  quarters 
into  four  of  these  buildings.  The  fifth,  the 
Leonard,  was  a  branch  entirely  new  to  the 
system.  Of  the  20  buildings  allotted  to 
Brooklyn  by  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift,  there  are 
now  17  occupied,  leaving  only  three  to  be 
erected.  The  amount  apportioned  for  the  20 
buildings  provided  $80,000  as  the  average  cost 
of  each  building,  but  the  Carnegie  Committee 
has  completed  the  17  buildings  at  an  a\ 
cost  of  $75,334.36.  The  amount  s-aved  in  their 
erection,  together  with  the  accrued  interest, 
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will  therefore  enable  the  committee  to  com- 
plete two  more  buildings  than  were  contem- 
plated under  the  original  appropriation. 

Aside  from  the  Carnegie  buildings  erected 
there  was  an  important  addition  made  to  the 
administration  building,  where  a  fireproof 
building  was  erected  to  house  the  cataloging 
department.  Miss  Mathews,  in  her  report  as 
superintendent  of  branches,  states  that  "the 
opening  of  the  five  Carnegie  buildings  during 
the  year  has  been  followed  in  almost  every 
instance  by  phenomenal  activity.  A  circula- 
tion on  opening  day  at  Brownsville  Branch 
of  3100  merely  registered  the  readiness  of  the 
community  to  accept  the  new  library  equip- 
ment. Twelve  branches  were  more  active  in 
August  than  in  May,  and  four  branches  had 
extra  work  during  the  summer  months  pre- 
paratory to  moving.  The  closest  co-operation 
and  unfailing  support  of  branch  workers 
alone  made  it  possible  to  go  through  these 
vacation  months  without  special  summer 
service." 

The  total  extent  of  the  system  is  now  rep- 
resented by  26  branches,  three  stations,  the 
Travelling  Libraries  Department,  the  Library 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Administration  depart- 
ment. An  interesting  map  accomnanies  the 
report,  and  shows  the  location  of  the  new 
Carnegie  branches  as  well  as  the  old  branches; 
the  location  of  all  public  schools  is  also  indi- 
cated. A  special  effort  has  been  made  during 
the  year  to  give  systematic  study  to  condi- 
tions of  communities  served  by  each  branch. 
A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  plan  for  the  preparation  of 
such  a  record  by  each  branch  librarian  to 
cover  information  from  a  sociological  point 
of  view  concerning  her  community,  with  sta- 
tistics of  population,  nationality,  religion, 
wealth,  congestion  of  population,  public 
schools,  labor  unions,  fraternal  organizations, 
etc.  Uniformity  is  not  desired  in  these  re- 
ports, which  are  supposed  to  express  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  branch  and  its  librarian. 

Another  feature  of  the  year's  activity  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  technical 
literature.  This  committee  prepared  a  list 
containing  about  1300  titles  of  books  on  ap- 
plied science  and  useful  arts.  The  list  was 
checked  at  all  branches  and  from  it  some  5800 
volumes  were  purchased  for  the  branch  col- 
lections. A  total  circulation  of  89,000  vol- 
umes of  industrial  arts  shows  the  satisfactory 
results  of  the  purchases.  The  work  of  the 
several  departments  incorporated  with  the 
report  of  chief  librarian  shows  a  great  deal 
of  detail  work  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  each  department. 

Seventeen  of  the  branches  show  an  average 
monthly  circulation  of  over  10,000.  In  the 
Order  department,  the  record  of  which  is 
contained  in  Mr.  Hicks'  report  as  assistant 
librarian,  61,956  books  were  ordered  during 
the  year,  and  377  of  these  were  ordered  for 
the  Duplicate  pay  collection. 


A  small  bindery  was  established  in  1907  in 
the  basement  of  the  Montague  branch,  with 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  minor 
repairs  to  books  and  certain  classes  of  bind- 
ing could  not  be  done  to  greater  advantage 
than  by  sending  books  to  the  large  outside 
binderies.  The  bindery  was  at  first  under 
Mr.  Charles  da  Silva,  who  furnished  his  own 
tools  and  machinery  while  the  library  fur- 
nished the  material.  When  on  account  of  ill- 
health  Mr.  da  Silva  gave  up  the  work,  his 
equipment  was  purchased  by  the  library.  But 
the  experiment  of  using  this  bindery  was  con- 
sidered unsatisfactory  and  given  up. 

The  report  of  the  Cataloging  department 
cites  an  average  of  2412  volumes  sent  to  each 
branch.  Considerable  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  department  was  entailed  through  res- 
'  ignations  and  consequent  appointments  and 
promotions,  and  a  number  of  temporary  cat- 
alogers  were  engaged  during  the  spring  and 
fall  especially  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  recataloging  of  the  large  collection  of  the 
Montague  branch,  which  is  still  underway. 
The  section  of  the  new  fireproof  extension 
to  the  building  set  aside  for  the  Cataloging 
department,  which  was  completed  in  October, 
provides  attractive  and  much-needed  addi- 
tional quarters.  The  work  done  by  this  de- 
partment includes  as  usual  a  vast  amount  of 
reference  and  detail  work  that  cannot  be 
represented  in  figures. 

In  the  reference  department  the  privilege 
has  been  given  to  branches  during  the  year  of 
selecting  from  the  large  Montague  reference 
collection  of  art  books  and  plates  material 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Besides  supplying 
the  needs  of  33,181  readers,  the  department 
has  furnished  material  answering  419  refer- 
ence questions  from  the  branches,  received 
through  the  Interchange  department. 

In  the  Children's  department  there  are  now 
16  children's  librarians  and  three  children's 
assistants,  and  there  is  need  for  a  larger  staff 
in  this  department.  The  juvenile  circulation 
for  the  year  was  1,375,378.  The  Travelling 
library  department  shows  a  gain  of  4672  in 
circulation  over  the  year  1907.  The  total 
number  of  volumes  delivered  for  home  use, 
or,  as  in  the  always  crowded  vacation  play- 
grounds, used  in  the  building  where  deposited 
was  85,056.  There  were  travelling  libraries 
placed  in  three  suburban  sections  of  the  city. 
These  contained  from  300  to  600  volumes, 
loaned  for  two  to  three  months. 

The  work  for  the  blind  has  been  hampered 
by  withdrawal  of  free  transportation  privi- 
leges formerly  extended  by  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company.  A  letter  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  requesting  modification  of  the  con- 
tract with  him  with  regard  to  the  opening 
of  libraries  on  holidays  resulted  in  his  hearty 
approval  of  the  proposed  changes  in  hours  of 
opening,  and  in  accordance  with  these  modifi- 
cations the  libraries  will  now  be  open  on  legal 
holidays  as  on  Sundays,  from  2  p.m.  until 
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6  p.m.  The  purchase  of  an  important  collec- 
tion of  some  4000  volumes  and  pamphlets  on 
the  Civil  war  owned  by  the  estate  of  Frank  S. 
Halliday  was  made  by  the  Book  committee. 
Mr.  Hill's  report  evidences  a  year  of  pro- 
gressive and  vital  work. 

Buffalo  (N.  F.)  P.  L.  The  Buffalo  Public 
Library  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Means  of  education  and  self-culture  offered 
day-workers  by  the  city  of  Buffalo."  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo  Public  Library,  1909.  28  p.  D. 
pap.,  gratis. 

Pennsylvania.  Legislation.  Of  the  four 
measures  before  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  its  last  session  affecting  libraries  in 
the  state  a  measure,  consisting  really  of 
two  bills,  was  passed.  The  one  object  of 
the  two  bills  was  to  make  it  obligatory  on 
school  boards,  if  they  decide  to  maintain 
a  free  public  library  under  existing  legisla- 
tion, to  appropriate  one  mill  for  its  support. 
This  may  be  increased  to  one  and  one-half 
mills  if  they  so  decide.  The  bill  is  so  worded 
as,  in  the  intention  of  the  framers,  to  prevent 
school  boards  from  discontinuing  such  sup- 
port after  the  library  is  established.  These, 
the  most  radical  of  all  the  measures  proposed, 
went  through  without  any  opposition  and 
are  now  law.  One  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
increase  the  appropriations  to  all  libraries 
which  have  been  established  by  school  boards 
or  are  supported  by  them  under  an  agree- 
ment with  a  library  association.  Another 
effect  will  be  to  enable  the  library  board  to 
act  independently  of  all  outside  influence,  as 
the  appropriation  is  compulsory  and  cannot 
be  stopped. 

Burlington  (la.)  P.  L.  Books  on  special 
subjects  (especially  subjects  relating  to  local 
industries)  are  recommended  from  time  to 
time  on  printed  slips  in  a  way  to  readily 
awaken  interest.  These  slips  are  wrapped 
with  the  bundles  purchased  in  one  of  the 
department  stores  of  the  city. 

Chicago  (///.)  P.  L.  By  order  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  examination  for  position 
of  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
was  begun  on  August  10.  Messrs.  Herbert 
Putnam,  Clement  W.  Andrews,  and  Frank  P. 
Hill  were  appointed  as  board  of  examiners. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  was  repre- 
sented on  the  board  by  Howard  O.  Sprogle, 
its  counsel.  The  general  plan  for  the  ex- 
amination was  decided  upon  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  committee,  consisting  of  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges,  of  Cincinnati ;  Harry  W.  Wheeler, 
of  Chicago ;  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Holgate,  dean  of 
Northwestern  University ;  Dr.  George  E.  Vin- 
cent, of  the  Chicago  University,  and  James 
Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  of  Albany. 

The  scope  and  character  of  the  examination 
should  determine,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, the  professional  qualifications,  ex- 


perience and  training  of  candidates  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  Public  Library. 
The  position  of  librarian,  according  to  the 
Civil  service  code,  is  classified  under  "Di- 
vision AA"  Executive  service ;  the  salary  is  a 
matter  which  rests  with  the  library  board; 
the  arrangements  for  the  examination,  though 
in  some  respects  a  departure  from  the  pro- 
cedure hitherto  followed  in  Chicago,  are 
strictly  in  accordance  with  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Civil  service  law  and  carry  out  the 
principle  of  competitive  examinations.  The 
names  of  applicants  to  the  examination  have 
not  been  made  public  nor  is  it  intended  to 
divulge  the  names  of  those  who  fail  to  qual- 
ify. 

The  examination  covers  one  definite  ques- 
tion, "How  would  you  solve  the  problems  of 
developing  the  library  conditions  in  Chi- 
cago?" A  full  statement  of  these  conditions 
accompanies  the  question.  The  candidates' 
answer  to  this  question  together,  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  education  and  experience,  must 
be  in  the  office  of  the  commissioners  by 
Sept.  -10. 

Connecticut  State  L.  (Rpt.  —  two  years 
ending  Sept.  30,  1908.)  Added  43,010  (8689 
v.,  21,635  Pm-,  12,686  misc.).  Readers  not 
given ;  books  lent  not  given.  Expenses  $32,- 
662.15  (salaries  $12.932.15,  books  $13,256.59). 

A  full  discussion  of  the  need  for  a  new 
state  library  building  was  given  in  the  last 
report  (1906).  In  1907,  under  approval  of 
the  General  Assembly,  definite  steps  were 
made  toward  the  erection  of  such  a  building. 
Plans  of  the  building  are  described  in  this 
icport,  and  have  been  also  printed  separately 
as  Bulletin  no.  4  of  the  State  Library.  This 
description  will  be  given  in  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL in  a  coming  number.  The  new  building, 
which  is  to  be  both  supreme  court  and  state 
library,  is  shown  as  frontispiece  to  this  re- 
port. Mr.  Godard  emphasizes  the  legislative 
reference  work  of  the  library,  and  space  is 
given  to  the  scheme,  as  developed  by  the 
special  committee  on  legislative  reference  ap- 
pointed at  Minnetonka  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  legislative  reference  bureau. 
The  report  also  presents  the  work  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Library  as  a  document  ex- 
change bureau;  a  list  of  libraries  which  re- 
ceive regular  shipment  of  exchanges  from 
the  library ;  the  official  publications  of  Con- 
necticut and  a  full  list  of  the  town  and  muni- 
cipal publications  of  Connecticut  on  file  in 
the  State  Library,  besides  interesting  items 
concerning  collection  of  archives,  newspapers, 
wall  maps,  etc. 

Detroit  (Mich.}  P.  L.  (44th  rpt.  —  1008.) 
Added  17,161 ;  total  240,805.  Issued,  home 
use  824,801;  lib.  reading  use  1,262,373  books; 
periodicals  243,387.  Receipts  $136,564.80;  ex- 
penses $45,784.24  (books  $17,285.05,  salaries 
(staff)  $38,539-28). 

An  emphatic  plea  is  made  in  this  report  for 
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a  new  library  building.  Both  in  report  of 
the  librarian  and  in  the  report  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Detroit  Library  Commission  is 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  library  build- 
ing exposed.  The  value  of  access  to  the 
shelves  is  emphasized  and  the  infeasibility 
of  this  under  the  library's  present  conditions. 
The  plan  of  giving  up  the  periodical  reading 
room  and  having  open  shelves  for  a  few 
thousand  selected  books  is  suggested. 

The  need  of  new  buildings  for  two 
branches  unsatisfactorily  housed  is  also  em- 
phasized. Arrangements  for  partial  remod- 
elling of  what  is  known  as  the  Booth  House 
branch,  the  gift  of  the  James  E.  Scripps  es- 
tate, was  undertaken  during  the  year,  and 
on  Oct.  I  a  new  branch  in  a  building  erected 
especially  for  the  purpose  was  opened  at 
Michigan  avenue  and  3ist  street.  In  con- 
nection with  the  branch  en  Field  avenue, 
which  has  a  suitable  auditorium,  free  lectures 
are  given  during  the  winter. 

The  catalog  of  children's  books,  upon  which 
Miss  Conover,  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment, had  been  engaged  for  some  time,  came 
out  in  February.  The  Hoyt  Henshaw 
Stevens  libraries  for  sick  and  shut-in  children 
have  proved  more  popular  than  ever,  and 
there  have  been  lists  of  children  waiting  for 
them.  Additional  books  have  been  provided 
for  them  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Stevens, 
the  parents  of  the  boy  for  whom  these  libra- 
ries are  a  memorial. 

The  binding  repair  shop  in  the  library 
called  for  an  outlay  of  $1537.55  in  wages 
and  $22.28  for  materials. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two  the  library  has 
made  definite  and  productive  efforts  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  into  some  of  the  large 
manufactories  of  the  city  and  into  its  settle- 
ment houses. 

Galesburg  (III.)  F.  P.  L.  (35th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  May  31,  1909.)  Added  2290;  total 
37,346.  Issued,  home  use  98,892 ;  ref.  use 
43.816:  issued  through  schools  9569.  No.  of 
visitors  145,978.  Receipts  $13,112.75;  ex- 
penses $8595.44. 

The  work  of  the  library  has  been  definitely 
broadened  during  the  year.  A  students'  ref- 
erence and  study  room  has  been  opened  in 
the  library,  maintained  in  co-operation  with 
Krox  College.  A  branch  library  has  been 
established  and  placed  in  the  school  known 
as  the  Washington  Addition  School.  It  dif- 
fers from  libraries  placed  in  the  city  schools 
in  that  the  books  are  sent  out  from  both 
adult  and  juvenile  departments,  and  a  nom- 
inal sum  is  paid  for  the  cards  issued  to  the 
borrowers,  all  of  whom  live  outside  the  city 
Ifmits.  The  past  year  has  also  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  a  collection  of  books  in  foreign 
languages  in  the  library.  The  year  shows  a 
gain  in  circulation  of  10  per  cent. 

Germantown,  Pa.  Friends'  F.  L.  (Rpt.  — 
1908.)  Added  806;  total  24,816.  Issued, 


home  use  18,924.  New  applicants  521 ;  no. 
of  visits  27,332. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
use  of  the  library;  story  hours  have  been 
introduced.  The  men's  class  for  Bible  study 
continues  to  meet  regularly  in  the  library,  the 
attendance  averaging  about  21. 

Helena  (Mont.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  — 1908;  in 
Bulletin,  June,  1909.)  Added  1627;  total  40,- 
484.  Issued,  home  use  66,998.  Borrowers' 
cards  issued  731. 

"The  local  newspapers  are  bound  and  the 
library  possesses  a  complete  file  of  all  Helena 
papers." 

Jamestoii-n  N.  Y.  fames  Prendergast  F.  L. 
(i8th  rpt.  —  year  ending  May  31,  1909;  from 
local  press.)  The  circulation  was  94,197,  a 
gain  of  4990  over  the  previous  year,  and  the 
largest  yet  attained.  Total  registration  7586; 
of  these  2778  were  added  during  the  year. 

Manchester  (N.  H.)  City  L.  (55th  rpt. — 
1908.)  Added  1780;  total  59,012.  Issued, 
home  use  88,465  (71.3  per  cent.  fict.).  Regis- 
tration for  year  2639. 

A  new  registration  was  begun  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year.  The  number  of  books  issued 
to  schools  has  almost  doubled.  This  is  due 
to  more  liberal  provisions  in  the  rules  for 
issuing  books  to  schools.  Books  have  been 
sent  from  the  library  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  a  collection  of  50  hav- 
ing been  sent  twice.  Deposits  will  probably 
be  sent  to  engine  houses  and  car  barns. 
Books  for  vacation  reading  have  been  al- 
lowed. A  medical  library  has  been  fitted  up 
ir  the  gallery,  where  for  many  years  old  ac- 
cumulations were  stored.  Many  public  doc- 
uments were  returned  to  Washington.  While 
packing  those  in  the  basement  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  volumes  were  full  of  holes. 
On  examination  it  was  discovered  that  some 
of  the  volumes  which  had  been  stored  for  a 
long  time  were  alive  with  tiny  white  animals. 
These  proved  to  be  white  ants  or  termites. 
After  consultation  it  was  determined  to 
fumigate  with  formaldehyde  the  document 
room  where  the  pests  were  discovered.  This 
was  done  and  the  room  closed  for  24  hours. 
Upon  opening  it,  it  was  found  that  the  ants 
were  still  animated.  The  wood  floor  and 
sheating  was  then  taken  out ;  a  cement  floor 
was  laid,  walls  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and 
the  book  and  newspaper  cases  placed  upon 
bricks,  that  the  termites  might  not  be  able 
to  get  into  the  cases  from  the  ground.  All 
this  work  was  necessary  for  the  document 
room  alone,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  wood- 
work throughout  the  basement  will  have  to 
be  torn  out.  The  main  part  of  the  building 
is  supported  by  oak  posts,  and  it  was  found 
that  several  of  these  had  been  attacked  by 
these  termites  and  so  badly  honeycombed 
that  the  building  was  allowed  to  settle.  One 
of  the  uprights  of  the  coal  bin  was  so  badly 
eaten  that  it  gave  way  and  the  coal  poured 
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down  like  an  avalanche  into  the  cellar.  The 
coal  bin  is  eaten  to  the  ceiling,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  depredations  may  extend 
into  the  beams  of  the  main  floor.  It  proves 
a  certain  source  of  danger  to  the  building 
and  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  new  structure. 

Marshalltoivn  (la.)  F.  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  455;  total  12,540.  New  cards 
made  717;  total  no.  cards  in  force  5060.  Re- 
ceipts $4192.91;  expenses  $3896.53  (salaries 
$1640,  binding  $353.48,  books  $407.40), 

The  work  in  the  main  library  has  been 
hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  The  work  at 
the  Packing  house  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branches 
has  shown  encouraging  results. 

"Special  attention  has  been  called  to  books 
on  business  and  for  business  men,  and  the 
lectures  in  the  interest  of  good  reading  were 
continued  throughout  the  year." 

Medfnrd  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (53d  rpt.  —  1908.) 
Added  2099;  total  35,612.  Issued,  home  use, 
108,092  (adult  56,768,  juv.  51,324,  fict.  53  per 
cent.).  New  registration  1197;  active  mem- 
bership 5107. 

The  work  with  the  schools  continues  as  in 
previous  years,  with  about  1500  books  in  the 
secular  and  Sunday  schools  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  In  connection  with 
the  school  work  may  be  mentioned  a  plan 
devised  in  the  library  by  which  certain  poems 
frequently  used  for  memorizing  by  pupils 
have  been  copied  and  fastened  into  heavy 
covers  arranged  in  file  cases  and  loaned  to 
the  children.  As  many  as  15  or  20  copies 
have  been  made  of  popular  poems,  and  thus 
the  books  containing  them  have  been  saved 
much  wear  and  tear.  There  is  need  for  the 
establishment  of  a  boys'  club,  but  accommo- 
dations for  this  cannot  be  acquired  without 
addition  to  the  library.  A  larger  appropria- 
tion for  the  library  is  also  needed. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  L.,  H  ought  on, 
Mich.  The  library  contains  22,543  bound 
volumes,  about  5500  pamphlets,  and  1450 
maps.  There  are  248  technical  and  scientific 
periodicals  on  file. 

New  London  (Ct.)  P.  L.  The  public  li- 
brary has  recently  issued  a  small  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Public  Library  of  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut :  information  and  regula- 
tions, 1909."  18  p.  S. 

In  this  is  briefly  given  a  description  and 
regulations  of  the  library. 

New  York  P.  L.  Lenox  Branch.  An  im- 
portant exhibition  of  prints,  engravings  and 
other  pictures  of  especial  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coming  Hudson-Fulton  celebra- 
tion has  been  placed  on  view  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Weitenkampf,  the  curator  of  the  Print 
department,  has  arranged  the  exhibition  in 
three  sections.  The  first  is  called  "Henry 
Hudson  and  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson 
river,"  and  includes  engraved  portraits  based 


upon  doubtful  papers  in  the  City  Hall,  photo- 
graphs and  reproductions  of  paintings  by  Al- 
bert Bierstadt,  George  Wharton  Edwards  and 
others.  The  first  section  is  small  because  of 
lack  of  authentic  material. 

The  second  division  illustrates  "Robert 
Fulton  and  early  steam  navigation."  There 
are  portraits  of  Fulton  copied  largely  from 
the  paintings  by  West,  as  well  as  reproduc- 
tions of  Fulton's  work  as  an  artist,  Fulton's 
boats  and  the  steamboats  prior  to  Fulton's 
time  and  subsequent  to  it  are  also  shown. 
The  third  section  includes  views  of  the  Hud- 
son river  from  New  York  to  its  source  and 
contains  many  rare  old  prints. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1909;  in  Monthly  Bulletin,  July, 
p.  4.)  Added  3144;  total  28,450.  New  regis- 
tration 2236  (1096  women,  519  men,  300  girls, 
321  boys).  Renewals  214;  number  of  regis- 
trations held  by  tourists  and  non-residents 
178.  Receipts  $16,381.77;  expenses  $13,559.80 
(salaries  $6658.55,  books  $3116.03,  light 
$437.98,  printing,  stationery  and  stamps, 
$200.76). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  statistics  of 
circulation  books  of  philosophy  show  an  in- 
crease in  net  gain  over  the  other  classes 
during  the  year. 

The  library's  branch  known  as  the  North 
Pasadena  branch  has  more  than  justified  its 
establishment.  In  eight  months  10,122  books 
have  been  circulated  from  it. 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  P.  L.  (i4th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  April  30,  1909.)  Added  1888;  total, 
exclusive  of  uncataloged  govt.  docs.,  11.518. 
Issued,  home  use  47,649  (fict.  57  per  cent.). 
New  registration  739.  Receipts  $7485.43 ;  ex- 
penses $5893.24  (salaries  $2350,  new  books 
$1409.68,  binding  $300.75). 

The  work  of  the  year  shows  no  especially 
noteworthy  feature.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral clearing  out  of  old  and  accumulated 
material.  But  in  spite  of  the  large  number 
of  books  discarded  and  of  readers'  cards  can- 
celled the  growth  of  the  library  shows  a  de- 
cided advance  over  last  year. 

There  was  open  shelving  placed  in  a  drug 
store  in  East  Sedalia,  and  from  there  the 
library  circulated  776  books. 

Williamsport,  Pa.  James  V .  Bronni  L.  The 
library  began  in  July  to  issue  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin of  additions  to  the  library.  The  issue 
will  continue  regularly. 

FOREIGN 

Hampstead  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  (Rpt.  —  year 
ending  March  31,  1909;  in  library's  quarterly 
Readers'  Guide,  v.  2,  no.  3,  p.  71.)  Added 
3372  (net  increase)  ;  total  57,580  (14,492  ref. 
collection,  43,088  home  reading).  Borrowers' 
tickets  12.057  (increase  over  previous  year 
1308).  Issued,  home  use  239,217  (under  50 
per  cent,  of  books  issued  was  fiction,  increase 
of  11,902  over  last  year)  ;  ref.  use  82,871. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

MERRILL,  William  Stetson.  Catholic  litera- 
ture in  public  libraries.  (In  the  Catholic 
World,  July,  1909.  89:500-507.) 
Discusses  the  question  whether  Catholics 
should  abandon  the  public  library  as  they 
have  abandoned  the  public  schools,  and  es- 
tablish free  lending  libraries  under  their 
own  auspices  and  control.  The  author  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  establishment  of 
free  Catholic  libraries  intended  for  the  people 
at  large  is  under  present  conditions  imprac- 
ticable, and  therefore  Catholics  must  utilize 
the  libraries  that  are  now  maintained  at  pub- 
lic expense.  He  shows  that  Catholics  may 
without  compromising  their  principles  or  bur- 
dening themselves  with  expense  secure  all 
the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
really  all  they  want  (i)  by  preparing  pri- 
vately or  by  co-operation  lists  of  the  Catholic 
books  in  each  local  library;  (2)  by  drawing 
these  books  for  home  reading;  (3)  by  recom- 
mending the  purchase  of  others  by  the  li- 
brary. He  then  briefly  reviews  a  number  of 
lists  of  Catholic  books  in  several  public  libra- 
ries which  have  already  been  compiled  as 
suggested.  A  few  practical  hints  are  given 
as  to  the  best  way  to  go  ahead  to  catalog 
books  by  Catholic  authors  in  a  public  library. 
Mr.  Merrill,  the  author  of  this  paper,  was 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  compiled  a  Catholic  reading 
list  and  catalog  of  books  (in  English)  by 
Catholic  authors  in  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary. The  author  concludes  as  follows : 
"Catholic  literature  needs  to  be  'boomed'  — 
if  the  slang  term  may  be  pardoned,  and  the 
best  way  to  boom  it  is  to  show  the  world 
what  there  is  of  it.  Let  every  public  library 
in  the  country  be  searched  for  it  and  let  lists 
be  published  of  what  is  found,  be  it  much  or 
little." 

U.  S.  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION.    Report 
year  ending  June  30,   1908.     Wash.,  Gov't 
•      Printing  Office,  1909.    2  v.     1090  p.  O. 

In  v.  2  of  this  report  there  are  statistics 
giving  information  with  regard  to  libraries  of 
educational  institutions.  In  the  libraries  of 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States 
there  are  114,501  volumes.  In  the  libraries 
of  the  state  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  there  are  41,126  volumes  in  ink  and 
9S»325  volumes  in  raised  type.  In  libraries  of 
secondary  and  higher  colored  schools  there 
are  369,627  volumes ;  of  private  high  schools 
there  are  2,065,639  volumes ;  of  public  high 
schools,  5,162,770  volumes ;  the  financial 
equipment  of  libraries  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  endowed  by  acts  of 
Congress,  approved  in  1862,  1890,  and  1907, 
amounts  to  $3,586,029. 


Cataloging  anfc  Classification 

CHICAGO  (!LL.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Accessions 
from  April  i  to  June  i,  1909.  16  p.  O. 
(Bulletin  no.  91.)  3  c. 

—  Books  in  foreign  languages  added  to  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  during  the  year 

1908.  (Bulletin  no.  85.)    8  p.  O.  3  c. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.     Card  section.     Bulle- 
tin, 15,  ed.  2.    May,  1909. 
Cards  for  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical survey  and  the  state  surveys. 

MITCHELL   PUBLIC  LIBRARY,   Hillsdale,   Mich. 
Catalogue  of  permanent  collection  of  pic- 
tures and  statuary.     [3  p.  1909.] 
Many  of  the  items  noted  in  this  brief  list 
were  obtained  by  Dr.  Theodore  Koch,  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Michigan,  by  whom 
the   list   was   compiled    while   on    a   trip   to 
Europe. 

NORWAY.  KIRKEDEPARTEMENTET.  Katalog 
over  boker  skikket  for  Folkebogsamlinger 
.  .  .  utarb.  av  Karl  Fischer.  Kristiania, 

1909.  4°- 

This  is  the  edition  for  1909  of  the  Norwe- 
gian guide  corresponding  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
catalog.  It  contains  the  bulk  of  the  books 
listed  in  earlier  issues  of  the  volumes,  be- 
sides a  selection  of  the  literature  for  1908. 
Some  four  pages  are  devoted  to  a  selection 
of  English  and  German  books.  It  is  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  sys- 
tem. The  books  listed  can  be  ordered  at 
somewhat  reduced  prices  through  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  which  furnishes  the 
unbound  volumes  with  a  cheap,  substantial 
binding  and  also  with  the  Decimal  shelf  num- 
ber, an  innovation  that  may  make  our  own 
Bureau  of  Education  shudder.  The  catalog 
ought  to  be  a  handy  tool  for  American  libra- 
ries dealing  with  Scandinavian  constituencies. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  certain  novels 
included,"  which  are  of  very  doubtful  moral 
character.  Some  of  the  writings  of  H.  E. 
Kinck,  K.  Hamsun  and  even  the  brothers 
Krag  and  A.  Strindberg  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  such  a  list.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  se- 
lection seems  to  be  excellent.  J.  D. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Monthly 
list  of  publications  (May- June).  [4  p.  O.] 

UTICA,  N.  Y.  Public  Library.  Selected  list 
of  historical  fiction.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Utica 
Public  Library,  1909.  12  p.  12°,  pap.,  gratis. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  LIBRARY.  Bulletin,  v.  2,  no. 
3,  July,  1909:  Finding  list  of  geography, 
anthropology,  hydrography,  p.  194-228. 
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ALASKA- YUKON  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION.  [Spe- 
cial list]  (In  Wilmington  (Del.)  Insti- 
tute Free  Library  Bulletin,  June,  p.  8.) 

ANTI-SLAVERY.  Adams  A.  D.  The  neglected 
period  of  anti-slavery  in  America,  (1808- 
1831.)  Bost,  Ginn,  1908,  [1909.]  c.  11+ 
307  p.  8°,  (Radcliffe  College  monographs.) 
cl.,  $1.50  net 
Bibliography  (28  p.). 

ASIA.  LANGUAGE.  List  of  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, etc.,  of  the  languages  of  Asia  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  pt.  3.  (In 
New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  July, 
p.  443-466.) 

ASOKA,  EMPEROR  OF  INDIA.  Smith,  V.  A. 
Asoka :  the  Buddhist  emperor  of  India.  2d 
ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  [N.  Y.,  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  (Amer.  Branch,)]  1909.  252  p. 
front,  fold,  map,  D.  (Rulers  of  India  ser. ; 
ed.  by  Sir  W:  Wilson  Hunter.)  cl.,  $1.15. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

BRESCTA  (ITALY)  BIBLIOTECA  QUIRINIANA. 
Regolamento  della  biblioteca  civica  'Qtier- 
iniana  di  Brescia.  Brescia,  tip.  F.  Apol- 
lonio,  1909.  8°.  p.  18. 

BRIQUETS.  MANUFACTURE  AND  TEST.  Wright, 
C.  L.  Briquetting  tests  at  the  United 
States  fuel  testing  plant,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, 1907-8.  Wash.,  D.  C.,  United  States, 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
1909.  41  p.  pis.  diagrs.,  fold,  diagrs.,  O. 
(United  States,  Dept.  of  the  Interior,  Geo- 
logical Survey  bulletin.)  pap.  (Add.  Su- 
perintendent for  price.) 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

CANAL  RAY.  Fulcher.  G.  S.  Our  present 
knowledge  of  canal  rays.  A  detailed  bib- 
liography. (In  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections,  v.  52.  p.  295-324.) 

CHILDREN.  HYGIENE.  Hunt,  C.  L.  The  daily 
meals  of  children.  Wash.,  D.  C,  [United 
States,  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,]  1909.  62  p.  pis.  diagrs.,  8°, 
(United  States,  Bureau  of  Education,  bul- 
letin.) pap.  (Add.  Superintendent  for 
price.) 
List  of  references  relating  to  the  meals  of 

school  children  (5  p.). 

CHINESE  IN  UNITED  STATES.  Cowan,  R. 
E.,  and  Dunlap,  Boutwell,  comps.  Bib- 


liography of  the  Chinese  question  in  the 
United  States.  San  Francisco,  A.  M.  Rob- 
ertson, 1909.  c.  68  p.  'Q-  bds.,  $1.40  net. 

CONCRETE.  Moisseiff,  L.  S.  A  review  of  the 
literature  of  reinforced  concrete ;  reprint 
of  article  in  the  Engineering  Digest,  to 
which  is  added  a  list  of  current  books  on 
cement,  concrete,  limes  and  allied  subjects, 
with  descriptive  notes.  N.  Y.,  Engineering 
News  Book  Department,  1909.  c.  63, 
[i]  p.  23cm. 
Contains  advertising  matter. 

CRIMINAL  LAW.  Wigmore,  J.  H.  A  prelim- 
inary bibliography  of  modern  criminal  law 
and  criminology.  Chic.,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, 1909.  12+128  p.  8°,  (Gary  library 
of  law,  Northwestern  University  Law 
School  bulletin.)  65  c. 

ENGINEERING.  Crane,  W.  R.  Index  of  min- 
ing engineering  literature,  comprising  an 
index  of  mining,  metallurgical,  civil,  me- 
chanical, electrical  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing subjects  as  related  to  mining  engineer- 
ing. N.  Y.,  Wiley,  1909.  xii,  812  (p. 
23^cm.  cloth,  $4. 

GEORGS,  Karl.  Schlagwortkatalog.  Verzeich- 
nis  der  im  deutschen  Buchhandel  erschien- 
enen  Biicher  und  Landkarten  in  sachlicher 
Anordnung.  V.  Band.  1903-1907.  i.  Ab- 
teilung  A — K,  2.  Abteilung  L — Z.  Hann- 
over, 1908,  Dr.  Max  Jaenecke  Verlagsbuch- 
handlung.  1908.  2613  p.  8°. 

GUATEMALA.  Winter,  N.  O.  Guatemala  and 
her  people  of  to-day;  being  an  account  of 
the  land,  its  history  and  development;  the 
people,  their  customs  and  characteristics ; 
to  which  are  added  chapters  on  British 
Honduras  and  the  Republics  of  Honduras, 
with  references  to  the  other  countries  of 
Central  America,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Costa  Rica;  il.  from  original  and  selected 
photographs  by  the  author.  Bost.,  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  1909.  c.  12+307  p.  D.  (Travel 
lovers'  ser.)  cl.,  $3,  boxed. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

HEREDITY.  Bateson,  W.  Mendel's  principles 
of  heredity.  Cambridge,  University  Press, 
1909.  24cm. 

Bibliography:  p.  [369] -384;  "Supplement- 
ary list":  p.  [385.] 

—  Biddell,  N.  N.  Heredity  and  prenatal  cul- 
ture considered  in  the  light  of  the  new 
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psychology.       Chic.,     Riddell,     [1903.]       c. 
xvi,  [17]  -350  p.  2ocm. 
"Authorities  consulted" :  p.  vi-viii. 

HUNGARIAN  LITERATURE.  A  list  of  books  in 
the  Hungarian  language.  (In  New  York 
Public  Library,  Monthly  list  of  additions, 
July,  p.  18-24.) 

HYGIENE.     Hoag,  E.  B.    Health  studies;  ap- 
plied   physiology    and    hygiene.      Boston, 
Heath,  1909.    x,  223  p.  I9cm.  75  c. 
"Publications    on    physiology    and    health 

topics":     p.    208-209.      "Reading    references 

grouped  by  subjects":  p.  210-215. 

METAL.  CORROSION  AND  PROTECTION.  Metal 
corrosion  and  protection  [list.]  (In  Car- 
negie Library  of ,  Pittsburgh  Monthly  Bul- 
letin. July,  p.  377-433-) 

MONEY.  Davies,  Albert  Emil.  The  money, 
and  the  stock  and  share  markets.  N.  Y., 
Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  [1909.]  117  p.  tabs., 
D.  (Pitman's  practical  primers  of  busi- 
ness.) cl.,  50  c. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

NEW  ENGLAND.  NAMES.  Douglas-Lithgow, 
R.  A.,  M.D.  Dictionary  of  American- 
Indian  place  and  proper  names  in  New 
England;  with  many  interpretations,  etc. 
Salem,  Mass.,  Salem  Press  Co.,  1909.  c. 
21+400  p.  por.  O.  cl.,  $7. 
Bibliography  (3^  p.). 

NEW  Schaff-Herzog  encyclopedia  of  relig- 
ious knowledge;  embracing  Biblical,  his- 
torical, doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  and 
Biblical,  theological  and  ecclesiastical  biog- 
raphy, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent day;  based  on  the  3d  ed.  of  the  Real- 
encyklopadie  [fur  protestantische  theologie 
und  kirche]  by  Johann  Jakob  Herzog;  ed. 
by  Albert  Hauck  and  now  in  course  of 
publication ;  prepared  by  more  than  600 
scholars  and  specialists  under  the  super- 
vision of  S.  Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  edi- 
tor-in-chief, C.  Colebrook  Sherman  and 
G.  W.  Gilmore.  Complete  in  12  v.  v.  3, 
Chamier-Draendorf.  N.  Y.,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.,  1909.  c.  13+500  p.  Q.  cl.,  $5 ; 
per  set,  $60;  shp.,  $84;  hf.  mor.,  $96;  full 
mor.,  $108. 

Exhaustive  bibliographies  are  supplied  for 
each  subject,  and  this  volume  contains  a  sup- 
plemental bibliographical  appendix  which 
brings  the  list  of  books  covering  the  topics 


from  volume   I   to  volume  3   down  to  Jan- 
uary, 1909. 

OCEANICA.  LANGUAGE.  List  of  grammars, 
dictionaries,  etc.,  of  the  Oceanic  languages. 
(In  New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin, 
July,  p.  467-486.) 

PATENT  LAW.  Great  Britain.  Patent  Office. 
Subject  list  of  works  on  the  laws  of  in- 
dustrial property  (patents,  designs  and 
trade  marks),  and  copyright  in  the  library 
of  the  Patent  Office.  Lond.,  printed  for 
His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  1909. 
84  p.  S. 

POLAR  DISCOVERIES,  ANCIENT.  Sardodott,  Fr. 
Manoscritti  zeniani.  Teramo,  tip.  Bezzi  e 
Appignani,  1909.  8°,  p.  6b. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Huckel,  O.  Mental  medi- 
cine; some  practical  suggestions  from  a 
spiritual  standpoint;  five  conferences  with 
students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  N.  Y.,  Crowell,  [1909.]  xxxii, 
219  p.  igl/2cm.  $i. 
"Best  books  for  further  reading":  p.  [215]- 

219. 

SANITATION.  Smith,  A,  W.,  comp.  Selected 
bibliography  of  sanitary  science  and  allied 
subjects.  N.  Y.,  Stechert,  1909.  40  p. 
pap.,  50  c.  net. 

SHAKESPEARE.  Katalog  der  bibliothek  der 
Deutschen  Shakespeare-gesellschaft.  Wei- 
mar, 1909.  vi,  88  p. 

SICILY.  Monroe,  W.  S.  Sicily,  the  garden  of 
the  Mediterranean;  the  history,  people,  in- 
stitutions, and  geography  of  the  island. 
Bost,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  1909.  c.  20+ 
405  p.  pis.  fold,  map,  D.  (Travel  lovers' 
ser.)  cl.,  $3,  boxed. 
Bibliography  (5  p.). 

SWEDENBORG,  Emanuel.  Hyde,  Rev.  J.  A 
bibliography  of  the  works  of  Emanuel 
Swedenborg,  original  and  translated. 
[N.  Y.,  New  Church  Board  of  Publication, 
3  W.  29th  St.,]  1906,  [1909-]  16+742  p.  8°, 
cl.,  $10. 

SWINBURNE,  Algernon  Charles.  [Reading 
list,  no.  52.]  (In  The  Reader's  Index  of 
Croydon  Public  Libraries,  p.  60-63.) 

TECHNICAL  LITERATURE.  Stone  &  Webster, 
Library  of.  Current  literature  references 
on  public  utilities,  etc.,  construction,  oper- 
ation, finance  for  the  year  1908.  Bost., 
Mass.,  1909.  168  p.  O. 
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TUBERCULOSIS.  Special  list.  (In  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Free  Public  Library  Bulletin, 
July,  p.  24-27.) 

—  Pennsylvania.    Depl.  of  Health.    Descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  exhibit  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  21  to  Octo- 
ber 12,  1908;   Samuel  G.  Dixon,  Commis- 
sioner of  Health.     Harrisburg,  Pa.^  [State 
Dept.  of  Health,]    1908,   [1909.]     32  p.  8°, 
(Add.   pubs,   for  price.) 
WALES.    Bibliography  of  Wales;  a  record  of 
books  in  Welsh  or  relating  to  Wales,  no. 
26,  April,  1909.    14  p.  O. 
Nos.   1-14  of  this  list  were  printed  in  the 
Cardiff  (Wales)  Public  Library  Journal  from 
April  1900,  to  June,  1903,  and  nos.  15-19  were 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  that  journal.    With 
no.  20  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  sep- 
arate  publication.     Since   then   it   has   been 
continued  periodically.    This  number  contains 
all  publications  added  to  the  Welsh  depart- 
ment of  the  Cardiff  reference  library  since 
July,  1908.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
work  is  practically  that  of  Mr.  Ifano  Jones, 
who   has   been    connected    with   the   Cardiff 
Public  Libraries  since  1896.    He  has  gained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  Welsh  bibliographer. 

WELFARE  WORK.  Welfare  work  or  industrial 
betterment.  [Special  list.]  (In  New  Bed- 
ford (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library,  Bulletin, 
April,  p.  31-32.) 

WEST.  Gephart,  W.  F.  Transportation,  and 
industrial  development  in  the  Middle  West. 
N.  Y.,  Columbia  University,  1909.  273  p. 
25 ^cm.  (Studies  in  history,  economics  and 
public  law;  ed.  by  the  Faculty  of  political 
science  of  Columbia  University,  v.  34,  no. 
I.) 
Bibliography  (7  p.). 

IMPORTANT  SALES  CATALOGS 
BAER,  Joseph,  &  Co.  Lagerkatalog  565  (Un- 
garn,  Siebenburgen,  Kroatien,  Dalmatien, 
Herzegowina,  Rumanien,  Bulgarien,  Ser- 
bien,  Montenegro,  Tiirkenkriege).  Frank- 
furt am  Main,  1909.  184  p.  O. 

Ibumors  an&  :Blun&ers 

"We  should,  from  our  experience  in  Amer- 
ica, warn  young  women  especially  from  ac- 
cepting posts  in  large  public  libraries.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  air,  inevitably  heavy  and 
"stuffy"  in  rooms  where  many  thousand  vol- 


umes, bound  in  all  sorts  of  leather  and  cloth, 
are  stored  away,  is  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
health  of  young  women.  At  any  rate,  we 
have  in  America  invariably  noticed  the  with- 
ering effect  of  public  library  service  on  young 
girls." 

— Front  Reich's  "Success  in  Life,"  p.  332. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  bookplate  in 
the  possession  of  Nathaniel  L.  Goodrich,  li- 
brarian of  the  West  Virginia  University. 
Place  and  date  are  unknown,  but  the  paper 
is  of  the  early  years  of  the  "happy  half- 
century"  : 

FARMER'S  LIBRARY. 

[     Volume] 
(Price      )         (No.      ) 

THIS  book  must  be  returned  on  the  Friday 
next  succeeding  the  second  Tuesday  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December, 
three  hours  before  sun-set,  under  penalty  of 

cents.     In  the  intervals  it  may  be  kept 

out  four  weeks,  and  no  longer,  under  penalty 

of    cents.      For    every    week's    neglect 

afterwards,  double  those  sums.     For  ruining, 

or  loosing  this  volume,  .     For  lending  it 

ten  cents,  and  suspension  one  month. _  For 
tearing  off  the  cover,  the  cost  of  rebinding, 
and  for  smaller  damages  to  the  cover,  in  pro- 
portion. For  every  letter,  figure,  or  mark 
with  a  pen,  two  cents ;  a  grease-spot,  six 
cents;  every  leaf  through  which  it  penetrates 
after  the  first,  two  cents ;  a  spot  made  with 
ink,  or  something  similar,  five  cents;  a  leaf 
turned  down,  two  cents ;  a  leaf  torn,  ten 
cents;  a  leaf  torn  off,  but  not  lost,  twenty- 
five  cents ;  other  damages  in  proportion.  If 
part  of  the  print  be  torn  off  and  lost,  the 
book  is  ruined,  and  must  be  paid  for. 

Xfbran?  GaleiUmr 

SEPTEMBER 

15-18.  Wisconsin- Minnesota    L.    Assns.      Su- 
perior-Duluth. 

Program.  16.  American  library  condi- 
tions, by  H.  E.  Legler,  Madison,  Wis. 
17.  Book  symposium.  (These  are  for 
joint  sessions;  there  are  also  various  pa- 
pers for  the  separate  sessions  of  the  two 
associations.) 

20-27.  N.  Y.   L.  A.     Hotel  Sagamore,  Lake 
George,  N.  Y. 

Program  will  consider  esepcially  Bib- 
liographical instruction  for  library  users 
and  Books  for  different  classes  of  readers 
Addresses  by  Andrew  D.  White,  Cornell; 
G.  P.  Bristol,  Cornell;  Dr.  A.  C.  Hill, 
state  prison  inspector;  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks, 
U.  S.  Immigration  Com.;  Dean  L.  H. 
Bailey,  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  College. 

OCTOBER 

20-21.  Southern  Tier  L.  C.     Steele  Memorial 

Library,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
20-22.  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  L.  Assn& 

joint  meeting.  Louisville  (Ky.)  P.  I* 
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IT  is  planned  by  the  new  Executive  Board 
which  held  its  initial  meeting  at  the  Chicago 
headquarters  September  2,  to  provide  for  the 
1910  conference  in  or  near  New  York  City, 
if  adequate  hotel  accommodations  can  be  had 
at  reasonable  rates  and  to  make  this  the 
starting  point  for  a  delegation  to  the  Inter- 
national Library  Congress  at  Brussels  in  Au- 
gust in  case  a  large  and  representative  attend- 
ance can  be  secured.  In  1897  the  visiting 
delegation  from  America  to  England  reached 
about  80,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  now 
to  secure  an  even  larger  delegation.  In  that 
case  it  might  be  practicable  to  charter  for 
the  journey  one  of  the  smaller  steamers, 
displaced  by  the  mammoth  ocean-going  ho- 
tels, but  entirely  comfortable  and  safe.  Such 
a  plan  can  be  carried  through  only  in  case 
enough  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  make  up 
their  minds  well  in  advance,  and  it  should 
now  be  the  first  thought  of  all  to  decide 
whether  they  can  go  upon  such  a  trip.  O'f 
course,  members'  families  and  other  friends 
could  be  included  in  the  arrangements.  1910 
is  Oberammergau  year  and  a  trip  next  sum- 
mer will  be  especially  inviting.  The  first 
requisite  is  to  make  a  census  throughout 
the  association,  of  those  who  cannot  go, 
of  those  who  intend  to  go  (under  attrac- 
tive arrangements),  and  of  those  who  may 
go,  including  a  statement  as  to  any  others, 
of  family  or  friends  who  might  accompany 
the  members.  If  a  return  post-card  be 
sent  out  from  Headquarters,  and  promptly 
answered  by  each  member,  there  will  be 
some  approximate  knowledge  on  which  to 
base  possible  travel  arrangements.  The  fact 
that  this  is  to  be  an  International  meeting 
should  debar  no  one,  for  though  the  official 
language  is  likely  to  be  French,  there  will 
be  much  speaking  of  English,  not  only  among 
the,  English  and  American  delegations,  but  on 
the  part  of  continental  librarians.  Let  us  first 
of  all  have  a  prompt  census  . 


IT  was  not  proposed  that  the  A.  L.  A.  should 
be  invited  to  New  York  City  until  the  com- 
pletion and  opening  of  the  superb  central 
building  of  the  New  York  Public  Library- 


should  give  a  special  occasion  for  an  ade- 
quately large  and  important  gathering.  Cu- 
riously enough,  in  the  early  summer  it  is 
difficult  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements 
in  the  metropolis  for  any  hotels  in  which  ac- 
commodations at  reduced  or  reasonable  rates 
could  be  secured  for  so  large  a  body  as  the 
A.  L.  A.,  partly  because  at  that  season  many 
tourists  congregate  in  New  York.  It  has 
been  suggested,  therefore,  that  some  sea-- 
side hotel,  or  combination  of  hotels,  like  the 
Manhattan  and  Oriental  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
or  the  Rockaway  hotels  or  that  at  Long 
Beach  should  be  induced  to  open,  as  was 
done  at  Bretton  Woods,  somewhat  earlier 
than  usual  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  or  that  if  the  dormitories  at  Prince- 
ton could  be  put  at  the  services  of  the  asso- 
ciation, that  delightful  college  town  should  be 
chosen  as  the  stepping-stone  for  Europe. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  European  plan, 
Denver  would  probably  have  been  the  place 
chosen  for  the  1910  conference,  but  the  se- 
lection of  that  place  for  that  year  would  have 
meant  a  division  of  the  Association,  and  a 
decided  damper  on  the  plan  for  a  European 
delegation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pro- 
posed combination  of  New  York  or  a  su- 
burban resort  nearby,  with  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, may  prove  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  the  A.  L.  A. 


HEADQUARTERS  are  now  definitely  estab- 
lished at  Chicago  and  library  pilgrims  should 
set  their  faces  toward  this  Mecca,  that  the 
headquarters  may  be  a  general  meeting  place 
for  as  many  as  possible  of  A.  L.  A.  members. 
There  is  no  gain  without  some  loss  and  the 
removal  to  Chicago  involves  the  loss  to  the 
working  staff  of  the  A.  L.  A.  of  one  of  the 
most  helpful  and  productive  co-  workers  in 
library  progress.  Everyone  who  knows  the 
personality  and  work  of  Miss  Nina  E. 
Browne  —  and  who,  that  has  ever  been  at  an 
A.  L.  A.  conference,  does  not?  —  knows  that 
in  her  the  Association  has  enjoyed  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  effective 
of  public  servants,  for  service  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  certainly  service  to  the  public.  For  many 
years  Miss  Browne  has  patiently  managed  the 
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detail  of  the  work  of  the  Publishing  Board, 
and  whether  in  her  devoted  and  valuable 
labors  on  the  monumental  index  to  portraits, 
while  hidden  away  among  the  alcoves  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum  or  in  her  later  duties 
at  the  Boston  headquarters  building,  where 
in  addition  to  routine  work  she  had  for  a  time 
to  face  the  many  responsibilities  of  head- 
quarters, her  service  has  been  useful  to  the 
Association  in  very  high  degree;  arid  all 
those  who  have  known  her  and  her  work 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  will  continue 
her  usefulness  in  the  library  field  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Massachusetts  Free  Library  Com- 
mission. 


MR.  LEGLER'S  selection  for  the  Chicago  Pub- 
lic Library  will  greatly  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  Headquarters  there,  but  this  excel- 
lent choice  has  features  of  even  greater  im- 
portance. For  the  first  time  "civil  service 
reform"  methods  have  been  applied  to  the 
choice  of  a  chief  librarian.  It  was  feared 
that  few,  if  any,  first  class  men  would  apply 
for  examination,  but  there  were  nineteen  ap- 
plicants, and  though  their  names  will  not  be 
known,  it  is  understood  that  they  included 
many  librarians  of  high  rank.  The  Commit- 
tee's report  is  interesting  and  suggestive  read- 
ing. The  paper  outlining  a  scheme  for  the 
development  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  usual  written  ex- 
aminations, seems  to  have  proved  of  second- 
ary importance ;  and  what  was  really  signifi- 
cant, was  that  the  names  were  passed  upon 
by  a  board  of  trained  professionals  who  knew 
the  men.  their  character  and  their  work.  Mr. 
Legler  comes  to  this  important  post  with  re- 
markable equipment  and  experience  both  in 
the  educational  and  library  fields;  and  Chi- 
cago is  to  be  congratulated  at  the  expense  of 
Wisconsin,  which  will  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
place him  as  the  executive  officer  of  her  Li- 
brary Commission. 


"LIBRARY  WEEK"  at  Lake  George  was  even 
more  a  success  than  usual,  the  attendance 
outreaching  200  and  including  many  leaders 
of  the  profession  from  outside  New  York 
State.  The  real  success  of  the  meeting, 
however,  was  due  largely  to  the  freedom  of 
the  program  from  overcrowding  and  the  em- 
phasis given  to  large  and  inspiring  topics 


in  contrast  with  the  administrative  details 
which  until  recent  years  required  most  at- 
tention. The  meeting  was  of  unusual  literary 
quality  because  of  Prof.  Schmidt's  stir- 
ring and  informing  address  on  Ibsen,  which 
had  distinctive  library  as  well  as  literary 
value,  Miss  Plummer's  charming  paper  on 
the  "Seven  joys  of  reading,"  which  had 
previously  delighted  the  Atlantic  City  gath- 
ering, and  Prof.  Bailey's  remarkable  talk 
on  the  'betterment  of  rural  communities 
through  libraries  as  well  as  other  factors 
of  progress.  Mr.  Austen's  presidential  ad- 
dress at  Lake  George  brought  home  to  libra- 
rians, perhaps  to  the  surprise  of  many,  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  in  systematizing 
bibliographical  references  and  putting  biblio- 
graphical information  in  better  shape  for  the 
service  of  those  engaged  in  research.  The 
reports  and  discussions  on  library  work 
among  foreigners,  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, on  reading  in  prisons  and  reformatory 
institutions  and  on  training  in  normal  col- 
leges and  high  schools,  were  of  distinctive 
value,  continuing  as  they  did  the  discussions 
of  the  previous  year  and  resulting  in  the  out- 
lining of  practical  work  through  the  several 
committees  appointed  on  these  subjects. 


BUT  of  almost  greater  importance,  for  the 
future,  than  either  the  Atlantic  City  or  Lake 
George  meetings  in  the  East  should  be  the 
interstate  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  ar 
Louisville  by  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky associations  the  latter  part  of  October. 
This  gathering  should  not  only  bring  to- 
gether a  large  representation  from  these  li- 
brary states  but  should,  through  them,  do 
great  missionary  service  in  the  Southern 
states  within  this  "sphere  of  influence."  We 
had  already  suggested  that  some  such  inter- 
state meeting,  perhaps  in  Wisconsin,  should 
become  a  regular  feature  of  the  library  year, 
and  if  this  meeting  proves  as  successful  as  it 
should  it  might  usefully  become  an  annual 
event,  leaving  room  for  a  similar  annual 
interstate  meeting  of  other  state  associa- 
tions from  Illinois  westward.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  regretted  that  a  council  meeting  has  not 
been  called  at  Louisville,  or  in  the  West  with 
reference  to  the  Louisville  meeting,  so  that 
this  gathering  like  the  Eastern  meetings 
could  be  assured  of  the  attendance  of  many 
leaders  of  the  profession  from  elsewhere. 
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EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF   BIBLIOGRAPHIC    TRAINING* 
BY  WILLARD  H.  AUSTEN,  Reference  librarian,  Cornell   University  Library,  Ithaca,  N.    Y. 


ALMOST  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
library  movement  librarians  of  the  United 
States  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  technique  and  methods  of  library 
economy.  This  was  inevitable  as  thirty  years 
ago  there  were  almost  as  many  different 
methods  of  classification,  cataloging,  charg- 
ing, etc.,  as  there  were  libraries.  In  the 
Spencerian  sense,  bibliography  had  not  be- 
come a  science,  because  still  unorganized. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  our 
work  has  become  fairly  standardized,  when 
the  library  world  'is  pretty  much  agreed  on 
the  best  methods  of  doing  things,  and  while 
always  seeking  a  better  way,  if  there  be 
one,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  larger 
problems  that  had  to  await  this  preliminary 
work.  While  not  forgetting  that  there  are 
always  with  us  librarians  who  have  not  lived 
through  these  formative  years,  and  who  still 
have  unsolved  problems,  we  are  discussing 
this  year  the  needs  of  the  library  users. 
Having  familiarized  ourselves  with  the  bib- 
liographic laws  governing  the  use  of  books, 
we  are  realizing  that  our  readers  need  to 
know  something  about  these  laws,  hence  we 
are  discussing  the  limitations  and  needs  of 
our  readers  in  this  respect.  Having  dis- 
cussed books  for  the  general  reading  public 
all  these  years,  we  are  beginning  to  consider 
reading  for  special  classes.  Our  book  sym- 
posium, that  forms  so  agreeable  and  profita- 
ble a  feature  of  our  library  programs,  is 
indicative  that  having  mastered  the  tech- 
nique, we  are  returning  to  the  enjoyment 
of  that  complete  structure  of  which  the 
technique  is  the  essential  framework,  but 
well-nigh  concealed  in  the  finished  product. 

Libraries  have  found  their  place  in  the 
educational  system  of  our  commonwealth  and 
are  recognized  as  filling  a  place  quite  un- 
occupied by  any  other  agency,  and  it  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  contact,  with  other  phases  of 
the  system,  that  I  invite  your  attention  to 
this  consideration  for  a  brief  time. 

Gradation  in  things  educational  is  what 
has  been  sought  for  and  reasonably  attained 

*Read  before  the  New  York  Library  Association, 
Lake  George,  Sept.  20,  1909. 


in  the  United  States.    Indeed,  this  effort  has 
been  so  consistently  and  persistently  pushed 
to  the  front  that  we  are  beginning  to  hear 
rumors  here  and  there  of  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  more  individualistic  pursuit  of  mental 
development.    A  recent  article  in  the  World's 
Work  by  James   P.   Monroe   on   "How   the 
colleges  ruin  the  high  schools"  is  a  strong 
protest  against  the  leveling  up  or  down  of 
adolescent  intellect  in  order  to  make  it  con- 
form to  a  college  curriculum.     The  reaction 
is  in  favor  of  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual,   as    such,    quite    independent    of    the 
masses  or  groups  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 
This  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the 
highest  type  of  education  is  that  which  makes 
an  individual  master  of  himself,  of  his  powers 
and  proclivities ;  and  as  one  person  is  blessed 
with  certain  talents  and  lacking  perhaps  in 
others,  the  methods  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished    become     exceedingly     complicated. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  books, 
in  some  form,  are  essential  to  every  phase 
of   education,    individualistic   and    collective. 
For    this    reason,    bibliography,    in    common 
with  a  few  other  essential  subjects,  takes  a 
permanent  place  in  our  educational  system. 
At   the   apex   of  the   educational   pyramid 
is  commonly  supposed  to  stand  the  scholar, 
the  university  scholar  perhaps;  I  won't  say 
the    professor,    because   the    term    does    not 
predicate  any  special  qualifications  or  fitness 
to   entitle  him  to   occupy  this  exalted  posi- 
tion,  so    common   has   the   use   of  the   title 
become.     At  all  events,  he  is  reckoned  the 
highest  type  of  the   independent,   individual 
worker,  standing  as  the  pioneer  in  developing 
intellectual    fields.      Following    in    his    wake 
comes  the  graduate  student,  in  training  for 
the  scholar's  position,  working  under  his  di- 
rection  but   reaching   out  into   bypaths   that 
lead  from  the  main  travelled   roads.     Then 
comes    the    so-called   undergraduates    in    all 
stages  of  development,  but   mostly  working 
under   the   daily   direction   and   stimulus   of 
another.     This  group  extends  down  through 
the   normal   school   and   the    school   grades, 
even  below  the  high  school,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  stimulated  to  work  in  the  library  field,  or 
laboratory. 
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Finally  comes  the  great  group  of  general 
readers,  following  out  their  free  fancy,  dip- 
ping into  science  to-day,  literature  to-mor- 
row, liberally  spiced  with  fiction  of  vary- 
ing quality. 

Roughly  cast,  these  are  the  groups  of 
users  with  which  the  library  has  to  deal; 
and  the  attitude  of  the  library  toward  the 
several  classes,  changing  as  it  has  been, 
calls  for  a  glance  in  passing.  Toward  the 
great  body  of  general  readers,  many  of  whom 
mentally  crystallized  at  an  early  age,  the 
task  of  helping,  them  to  develop  into  self- 
helpful  readers  has  seemed  in  many  cases 
well-nigh  hopeless.  The  easiest  thing  for 
them  and  at  the  moment  the  easiest  thing 
for  the  librarian  is  to  find  out  what  is  wanted 
(not  always  an  easy  task)  and  put  the  book 
into  the  hand  of  the  reader,  opened  at  the 
right  page;  or  perhaps  to  learn  what  to  them 
will  prove  an  interesting  novel,  and  give  it 
to  them.  This  process  must  needs  be  re- 
peated every  time  such  readers  come  to  the 
library,  so  that  what  seems  the  easiest  method 
at  first,  really  involves  the  most  expenditure 
of  time  in  the  case  of  all  such  readers  as 
come  with  more  or  less  frequency  to  the 
library.  As  yet  comparatively  little  is  being 
done  in  most  libraries  to  make  this  class  of 
readers  self-helpful,  and  perhaps  little  can 
be  done.  The  feeling  that  many  librarians 
have  that  the  public  librarian  is  paid  to  be  of 
service  to  the  public  leads  many  to  decide 
that  library  assistants  should  go  to  any 
length  in  serving  the  readers  as  often  as 
they  reappear. 

The  group  of  school  children  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  use  of  the  library 
up  to  the  time  of  entering  college,  and  after, 
is  a  more  hopeful  field.  At  least  it  seems 
more  worth  while  to  teach  them  how  to  help 
themselves  and  they  are  more  willing  to 
make  the  effort  to  learn.  Whatever  may  be 
said  in  excuse  for  practice  with  older  read- 
ers, there  is  little  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
any  failure  to  teach  young  readers  how  to 
use  the  library.  Reading  children  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  possession  of  certain  funda- 
mental principles,  although  we  sometimes  find 
them  without  a  knowledge  of  the  order  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  certainly 
a  fundamental  requisite  to  using  a  library, 
as  it  is  to  every  form  of  mental  activity; 


but  when  in  possession  of  these  the  labor 
of  giving  them  an  insight  into  the  general 
principles  of  using  a  library  is  small,  when 
compared  with  the  labor  saved  in  the  long 
run.  Then  the  worthwhileness  of  doing  this 
does  not  end  with  the  economy  of  time  to 
the  library.  We  none  of  us  know  which  ot 
these  young  readers  are  scholars  in  the 
making  and  therefore  all  must  be  looked 
upon  as  such,  and  be  started  in  the  training 
that  plays  so  large  a  part  in  all  higher  re- 
search work,  although  the  ripe  scholar  is 
often  slow  to  realize  and  acknowledge  his 
own  defects  in  this  respect. 

The  same  principles  hold  true  all  the  way 
up  through  the  college  and  university  body. 
If  students  have  had  no  bibliographic  train- 
ing in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  as  yet 
few  come  to  the  universities  who  have  had, 
then  the  college  library  must  do  what  it  can 
to  supply  this  lack,  realizing  that  a  still 
larger  per  cent,  of  college  students,  than 
is  found  among  the  preparatory  students, 
is  destined  to  be  workers  with  books.  As  yet 
a  large  part  of  the  work  in  training  college 
students  in  using  the  library  is  taken  up  with 
teaching  them  how  to  use  a  catalog,  an  index, 
a  cyclopedia  and  other  steps  preliminary  to 
doing  anything  more  advanced;  and  until 
students  come  to  the  university  with  this 
preliminary  preparation,  this  is  inevitable. 
The  great  service  that  public  and  school  li- 
braries can  do  for  students  preparing  to  go 
to  college  is  to  teach  them  these  preliminary 
steps  toward  more  advanced  research  prob- 
lems, to  give  them  drill  in  the  technique, 
with  little  stress  on  the  facts  found,  but  all 
stress  on  the  methods  of  finding  them.  In 
this  way  when  they  begin  their  use  of  books 
in  a  university  library  it  will  be  with  some 
such  appreciation  as  the  musician  has  of  his 
music,  after  he  has  mastered  the  technique 
and  has  no  longer  to  consider  it. 

In  the  present  crowded  state  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  curriculum  and  the  lack  of 
opportunity  that  prevents  librarians  from  get- 
ting any  systematic  co-operation  from  the 
preparatory  students,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
where  such  instruction  can  best  be  given. 
The  librarians  know  that  the  school  teachers 
lack  the  training  in  the  use  of  books  that 
would  enable  them  to  instruct  the  pupils. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  teachers  should 
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get  their  bibliographic  training  in  their  col- 
lege course,  but  with  the  elective  system  pre- 
vailing in  nearly  all  of  our  colleges,  such 
training  cannot  be  required,  and  unless  room 
can  be  found  for  it  in  schools  where  work 
is  required,  the  problem  is  not  solved.  The 
student  enters  college  and  begins  his  special 
work  in  one  or  more  groups  of  subjects. 
He  is  expected  to  gain  more  or  less  familiari- 
ty with  the  literature  of  these  subjects,  but 
beyond  those  books  immediately  brought  to 
his  attention  he  has  not  the  time,  inclination  or 
facility  for  getting  this  training.  Co-opera- 
tion between  preparatory  schools  and  college 
libraries  may  well  be  a  subject  for  special 
attention  at  some,  future  discussion  of  our 
association. 

We  now  come  nearer  the  apex  of  our  in- 
tellectual pyramid  and  encounter  for  the  first 
time  the  graduate  student.  One  who  is  do- 
ing real  research  work,  whose  results  are, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  of  some  importance 
where  the  technique  should  be  concealed  in 
the  harmony  produced.  A  step  beyond  this 
group  are  the  masters,  those  who  have 
reached  the  summit  of  intellectual  pursuits 
and  are  reaching  out  into  the  unknown  be- 
yond. Here  we  should  expect  to  encounter 
the  perfected  process,  the  place  where  perfect 
technique  is  wholly  hidden  in  the  beauty  of 
the  finished  product.  Alas,  are  our  expec- 
tations realized?  The  action  and  reaction 
between  the  master  and  his  favorite  pupil, 
the  graduate  student,  is  so  close  that  the 
two  will  be  considered  together.  The  student 
is  set  a  piece  of  work,  generally  something 
that  has  not  been  fully  worked  out  before. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  process  is  to 
gather  his  materials.  To  find  just  how  much 
has  been  done  by  others  along  the  same  or 
similar  lines.  This  calls  into  play  the  histori- 
cal method.  To  verify  results  and  check  up 
opinions  for  the  possibility  of  errors  in 
others'  conclusions,  involving  the  laboratory 
and  logical  methods.  All  this  must  be  done 
by  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
if  it  has  literature,  and  few  subjects  have 
not.  The  master  may  know  in  a  general 
way  what  has  been  done  in  the  special  field, 
but  the  investigator  must  find  out  for  himself, 
and  he  goes  to  work.  He  begins  with  the 
most  obvious  thing,  the  latest  authoritative 
work  on  the  subject.  Here  he  is  sure  to 


encounter,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  citations 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  his  real 
difficulties  begin.  If  he  is  working  in  sci- 
ence, he  is  likely  to  encounter  such  references 
as  Compte  rendus,  Silliman's  journal,  Pog- 
gendorf's  annalen,  or  such  meaningless  com- 
binations of  letters  as  Abh.  Sachs,  Ges.,  or 
Nov.  acla  Acad.  Caes.  Leop.  Carol,  Natur  cur. 
He  does  not  know  that  Compte  rendus  in  sci- 
ence references  probably  refers  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  Academic  des  Science,  although 
the  same  words  may  with  equal  propriety  may 
be  used  by  the  litterateur  to  refer  to  the 
Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres ; 
that  Silliman's  journal  is  a  loose  way  of  re- 
ferring to  the  American  journal  of  science, 
started  by  Benjamin  Silliman;  or  that  the 
Nova  acta  referred  to  is  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  German  V ' erhandlungen  of  the 
Kaiserliche  Leopoldinisch-  Carolinische  Akad- 
emie  der  Naturforscher. 

If  the  student  is  working  in  literature  or 
philology  then  he  will  sooner  or  later  en- 
counter such  references  as  W.  Z.,  meaning 
Wiener  seitschrift,  and  be  wholly  unable  to 
tell  among  at  least  a  dozen  zeitschrifts  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  which  one  is  intended;  or 
will  fail  to  recognize  in  the  abbreviation 
Nov.  ann,  the  well  known  Neue  jahrbiicher 
fur  p  kilo  logic. 

And  finally,  a  student  working  in  the  social 
sciences  will  find  such  references  as  the 
Committee  of  ten,  or  the  Committee  of  fif- 
teen, or  of  seven,  or  some  other  meaningless 
number,  and  never  know  until  he  is  told,  that 
the  references  are  to  the  reports  of  special 
committees  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation or  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, whose  number  happened  to  be  ten,  or 
seven,  or  fifteen. 

These  are  samples  of  many  inaccurate  and 
incomplete  references  found  in  the  best  class- 
es of  literature  that  hundreds  of  advanced 
students  are  encountering  for  the  first  time 
every  year.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  literature  of  every  subject  is  full  of 
references  to  authorities  that  are  so  far  from 
being  even  suggestive  of  the  publications  re- 
ferred to,  that  only  a  scholar  of  years'  stand- 
ing or  an  unusually  clever  reference  libra- 
rian could  guess  what  is  intended  by  many 
of  them.  The  attitude  of  writers  making 
such  references  is  well  known  to  librarians. 
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They  argue  that  because  others  have  made 
such  references  before,  because  literature  is 
full  of  such  references,  they  should  continue 
the  practice.  They  have  some  of  the  lawyer's 
tenacity  for  following  precedent.  They  say 
that  all  scholars  in  their  field  know  what  is 
intended  by  these  references,  and  further- 
more bibliographic  practice  should  conform 
to  the  practice  of  scholars  and  not  the  schol- 
ar's practice  to  the  bibliographic  law.  They 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  same  publication 
is  cited  by  different  writers  in  different  ways. 
Witness  the  citations  Leip  abh.  Ges.  Wiss., 
Abh.  Sack.  Ges.,  Gesell  d.  Leip.,  all  intended 
for  the  same  publications,  viz.,  The  Konig. 
Sach.  Gesell  d.  Wissenschaft.  Abhand- 
lungen.  Often  they  do  not  know  that  the 
same  abbreviation  may  be  used  for  two  en- 
tirely different  works.  If  all  scholars,  in  a 
given  field,  do  recognize  the  usual  refer- 
ences, which  is  far  from  the  case,  they  for- 
get the  hardship  imposed  on  the  rising 
generations  of  scholars.  Coming  to  their 
references  for  the  first  time,  they  seek  to 
find  the  materials  in  the  usual  bibliographical 
lists,  but  fail  to  find  anything  that  corre- 
sponds to  their  citation.  In  this  way  hours 
of  time  are  wasted  simply  in  the  effort  to  find 
out  what  is  intended  by  the  author.  These 
citations  often  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
form  that  every  bibliography,  worthy  the 
name,  must  use  to  enter  the  work.  Finally 
reference  to  the  librarian  may  put  him  right. 
Often  it  is  mere  guesswork  with  the  most 
experienced  librarian. 

The  limit  of  endurance  is  reached  when 
scholars  refuse  to  recognize  a  body  of  bibli- 
ographic law  which  has  grown  up  all  un- 
known to  them,  which  has  attained  the  same 
dignity  of  authority  that  the  specialist  claims 
for  laws  in  his  own  field  of  work. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  apply  this  criticism 
to  all  scholars,  because  many  of  them  are 
conscious  of  their  shortcomings  in  this  direc- 
tion and  are  willing  to  accept  the  bibliogra- 
pher's law  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  them; 
but  as  yet  the  number  is  not  large  and  the 
majority  will  persist  to  the  end  in  making 
references  as  their  precursors  have  done. 
Not  only  does  this  lack  of  knowledge  work 
hardship  to  others  but  the  scholar  himself 
suffers  when  he  comes  to  use  the  great 
bibliographies  of  the  world.  Let  me  cite  a 


recent  case  of  a  writer  of  many  books  who 
had  occasion  to  look  up  the  well-known  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War  by  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
and  not  finding  it,  appealed  to  the  librarian 
to  know  why  it  was  not  in  the  catalog,  he 
having  looked  for  it  under  Comte  and  of 
course  failed  to  find  it.  I  have  known  an 
eminent  classicist,  familiar  with  all  the  litera- 
ture of  his  subject,  who  had  difficulty  in 
finding  his  materials  in  a  card  catalog,  par- 
ticularly the  learned  society  publications. 
He  looks  for  Abhandlungen,  Sitzungberichte, 
Ada  and  other  catch  words  and  wonders 
why  he  does  not  find  what  he  wants,  never 
recalling  the  simple  rule  regarding  the  entry 
of  such  materials  he  has  been  so  often  told. 

Now,  I  am  not  telling  these  cases  to  hold 
anyone  up  to  ridicule  but  merely  to  show, 
concretely,  the  real  need  that  exists  among 
the  highest  class  of  literary  workers  for  a 
knowledge  of  bibliographic  law.  If  this  lack 
of  comprehension  of  first  principles  exists 
among  those  who  have  spent  years  in  looking 
up  citations  and  following  out  chains  of  refer- 
ences, what  can  be  expected  of  those  just 
beginning  the  process,  or  still  more  those 
who  have  never  approached  the  problem  with 
any  serious  needs.  Anyone  who  has  worked 
with  different  classes  of  library  users,  soon 
realizes  how  few  there  are  who  have  mas- 
tered the  fundamental  laws  so  essential  to 
easy  and  effective  work  with  books. 

It  will  now  be  realized  without  much  diffi- 
culty, I  think,  the  need  of  bibliographic 
knowledge  among  all  classes  of  library  users 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  we  train  up  the  rising 
generation  in  the  right  way  that  when  they 
come  to  write  books  they  will  not  follow  their 
predecessors  in  the  matter  of  citations.  As 
yet,  the  only  workers  in  this  field  are  the 
librarians.  When  the  normal  school  students 
have  been  trained  long  enough  to  create  a 
considerable  body  of  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  with  a  knowledge  of  bibliographic 
law,  then  librarians  will  be  strongly  rein- 
forced. A  hopeful  sign  that  something  is 
being  done  by  somebody  comes  to  us  from 
year  to  year  in  the  few  students  coming  up 
to  the  universities  who  are  familiar  with 
catalogs,  indexes,  and  other  library  facilities : 
and  with  the  effort  that  is  being  put  forth  in 
our  normal  and  high  schools,  we  may  expect 
larger  returns  in  the  future. 
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THE  USE  OF  BOOKS  IN  PRISONS* 
BY  A.  C.  HILL,  Inspector  of  Schools,  State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


IT  may  be  said  that  the  inmates  of  prisons 
are  not  suffering  for  lack  of  reading  matter. 
The  state  has  been  very  liberal  in  providing 
money  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  prison 
libraries  contain  an  average  of  at  least  7000 
volumes  each.  Besides  this,  many  of  the  men 
are  permitted  to  read  newspapers,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  more  or  less  books,  chiefly  of 
a  low  type,  are  smuggled  into  some  of  the 
prisons  and  quietly  passed  from  man  to  man. 

Moreover,  the  rnen  have  abundance  of  time 
for  reading.  The  evenings  and  holidays  are 
long  and  lonely  in  the  solitude  of  the  cell,  and 
occupation  of  some  kind  is  needed  to  while 
away  the  slow  moving  hours,  if  for  no  other 
purpose. 

Books  are  the  natural  companions  of  leis- 
ure, and  the  men  who  can  read  turn  eagerly 
to  them  for  amusement,  for  rest,  for  con- 
solation and  for  knowledge,  while  the  illiter- 
ate are  ready  and  often  very  anxious  to  learn. 

These  conditions  afford  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  instruction  through  the 
printed  page,  for  utilizing  the  reading  habit 
in  bringing  the  inmates'  into  close  contact 
with  informing  and  stimulating  facts,  with 
the  most  promising  opportunities,  with  men 
of  the  highest  achievement, , in  the  hope  and 
confident  expectation  that  the  silent  influence 
of  books  in  the  quiet  of  the  cell  may  lead 
many  into  a  better  view  of  life  and  a  truer 
conception  of  their  relation  to  society.  For 
men  will  often  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  book 
when  their  ears  are  closed  to  the  words  of 
the  preacher  and  philanthropist. 

Actuated  by  a  desire  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  convicts  and  open  the  door  of  op- 
portunity to  them,  Supt.  Collins  decided 
some  years  ago  to  establish  schools  in  the 
several  prisons  of  New  York.  It  was  pos- 
sibly the  first  movement  of  the  kind  ever 
undertaken  in  any  country.  There  had  been 
schools  in  reformatories  for  boys,  but  schools 
for  adults  in  prisons  were  a  new  develop- 
ment in  social  progress. 


*  Read  before  the  New  York  Library  Association, 
Lake   George,    Sept.    21,    1909. 


The  task  of  organizing  and  supervising 
these  schools  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
State  Education  Department  and  the  work 
has  been  in  progress  for  four  years.  There 
were  no  precedents  to  follow.  It  was  not 
known  what  could  be  done  nor  whether  any- 
thing of  practical  value  could  be  accom- 
plished. Evidently,  ordinary  school  methods 
could  not  be  employed.  The  problem  had  to 
be  studied  as  an  original  and  the  work  done 
under  unfavorable  conditions.  The  task  has 
been  to  devise  and  operate  a  plan  for  giving 
a  belated  education  to  men  who  through  ig- 
norance or  depravity  or  both  have  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  the  law.  Every  phase  of  the 
subject  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  it  is 
believed  that  some  progress  has  been  made 
in  developing  a  method  of  reaching  and  help- 
ing men  who  for  various  reasons  and  in  va- 
rious ways  have  violated  the  .laws  of  the 
land  and  are  generally  regarded  as  hopelessly 
lost  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  reached  was 
that  reading  must  be  the  chief  reliance  in  all 
efforts  to  increase  the  knowledge,  correct  the 
reasoning  and  improve  the  conduct  of  men 
segregated  from  society.  Consequently,  this 
feature  of  the  work  has  received  special  at- 
tention. 

It  has  become  evident  that  to  attain  the 
best  results  from  reading  in  the  prisons  sev- 
eral things  are  essential. 

First,  the  reading  should  be  judiciously  but 
unsparingly  restricted.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
too  many  books  are  accessible  to  the  general  - 
reading  public,  and  that  much  positively 
harmful  or  mentally  and  morally  debilitating 
reading  matter  is  in  general  circulation  among 
young  and  old.  Even  normal  minds  are  suf- 
fering from  the  vast  output  of  the  press  that 
is  deluging  the  land  and  causing  mental  and 
moral  blight  everywhere.  It  is  specially  im- 
portant that  men  whose  mental  and  moral 
qualities  are  diseased  and  distorted  should 
read  books  pathologically  sound  and  health- 
giving.  Many  books  tolerable  for  normal 
men  and  women  are  entirely  out  of  place  in 
a  library  provided  for  those  whom  the  state 
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seeks  to  restore  to  health  and  return  to  so- 
ciety saner  and  better  for  the  treatment  ad- 
ministered. 

Again,  the  reading  in  prisons  should  be 
carefully  directed  and  supervised.  One  of 
the  serious  defects  in  the  educational  work 
of  the  public  schools  is  the  failure  to  prop- 
erly utilize  the  reading  of  pupils.  Aimless 
reading  is  seldom  profitable,  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly objectionable  when  there  is  a  definite 
good  to  be  gained  and  definite  evils  to  be 
avoided.  In  all  penal  institutions  reform 
should  be  the  end  kept  constantly  in  view  in 
everything  that  is  done,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed should  be  under  intelligent  guidance. 
Harm  as  well  as  good  may  come  from  the 
reading  of  men,  and  it  is  only  when  wisely 
directed  and  constantly  supervised  by  com- 
petent and  sympathetic  librarians  that  the  use 
of  books  in  prisons  may  be  a  factor  in 
reform. 

There  are  two  libraries  in  each  of  the  three 
prisons  of  New  York,  a  general  library  and  a 
school  library.  These  are  under  different 
management'  and  have  somewhat  different 
aims  and  methods.  The  general  library  is 
in  charge  of  the  chaplain,  who  selects  the 
books  and  arranges  for  their  distribution. 
Most  of  the  actual  work  of  assigning  books 
and  keeping  records,  however,  is  done  by 
inmate  librarians.  The  general  practice  is  to 
give  the  men  the  books  they  want  or  those 
most  convenient  for  the  librarians  to  assign. 
There  is  no  systematic  effort  to  stimulate  and 
cultivate  a  taste  for  useful  books  or  to  direct 
and  supervise  the  reading.  The  task  would 
require  more  and  better  help  than  is  at  pres- 
ent available.  It  is  estimated  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  books  in  circulation  is  fiction. 

The  school  libraries  are  an  essential  part 
of  the  working  equipment  of  the  schools. 
They  contain  a  very  limited  number  of  titles 
and  very  little  fiction.  No  book  is  admitted 
that  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  set 
for  the  special  work  in  view.  Little  attention 
is  paid  to  literary  value.  The  books  deal 
with  realities.  The  aim  is  to  combine  interest 
and  profit ;  to  adapt  the  reading  to  the  pecu- 
liar needs  of  the  men ;  to  accomplish  what  is 
possible  towards  creating  better  ideals  and  a 
truer  conception  of  life. 

Each  school  is  in  charge  of  a  head  teacher, 


a  civilian  with  a  college  or  normal  school 
education.  He  organizes  and  trains  a  corps 
of  inmate  teachers,  who  do  the  school  work 
under  his  direction  and  inspiration.  The 
school  library  is  under  his  care,  and  he  de- 
votes much  time  and  thought  to  its  admin- 
istration. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  use  of  books 
involve  several  fundamental  and  important 
considerations.  The  reading  starts  in  the 
class  room,  is,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  class  room;  much  reading  is 
done  in  class;  interest  is  aroused  there  and 
the  way  opened  for  profitable  reading  out- 
side. All  reading  is  supervised  by  the  head 
teacher.  The  men  are  questioned  on  what 
they  have  read.  On  many  of  the  books  lists 
of  questions  have  been  prepared  as  an  aid  in 
giving  rapid  tests  of  the  results  of  reading. 
Men  are  frequently  asked  to  write  out  the 
substance  of  what  they  have  read.  A  record 
is  kept  on  cards  of  the  books  read,  and  this 
becomes  a  part  of  the  record  of  school  work. 
The  reading  is  adapted  to  the  men.  It  is 
kept  in  mind  that  men  are  not  boys ;  that  men 
in  prison  are  not,  as  a  class,  normal  men  who 
have  developed  naturally  under  normal  con- 
ditions ;  that  all  men  in  prison  are  not  alike. 
The  aim  is  to  open  the  door  of  possibility  to 
all  and  to  reach  and  help  as  many  as  possible. 
This  feature  of  the  work  has  been  found 
very  difficult.  An  abnormal  mind  craves  un- 
natural food,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  create  a 
taste  for  useful  things  when  the  appetite  has 
been  once  depraved.  Special  lines  of  read- 
ing and  study  are  provided  to  meet  special 
conditions  and  needs.  If  a  man  wishes  to 
perfect  himself  along  some  useful  line  in 
which  he  already  has  some  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience, pains  are  taken  to  supply  him  \\ith 
the  necessary  books. 

It  is  part  of  the  plan  for  educating  men 
through  reading  to  supplement  the  reading 
with  talks  by  outsiders.  For  example,  if  a 
certain  class  is  reading  a  book  on  government 
it  is  considered  a  great  help  to  have  some 
competent  person  read  the  book  at  the  same 
time  and  occasionally  speak  to  the  class  on 
some  phase  of  what  has  been  read.  Not  much 
has  yet  been  done  in  this  direction  because 
of  a  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  help  to  carry 
it  on. 

The  gaining  of  knowledge  is  made  promi- 
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nent  in  all  the  work.  Geography,  history,  es- 
pecially in  the  form  of  biography,  natural  re- 
sources, industries,  commerce,  inventions, 
personal  achievements,  government  are  among 
the  prominent  subjects  of  study.  Something 
of  the  old  Grecian  notion  actuates  the  work, 
that  no  one  is  willingly  bad,  if  he  knew  better 
he  would  do  better. 

Quality  not  quantity  is  the  motto  and 
guide.  The  aim  is  not  simply  to  get  books 
read,  but  to  get  results  from  reading  books 
and  talking  about  them.  The  tendency  is  to 
lessen  rather  than  to  increase  the  number  of 
books  dealt  with. 

Only  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  in 
prison  are  in  schoo}.  The  accommodations 
are  not  sufficient  for  all,  and  only  the  most 
illiterate  and  needy  are  admitted.  Then,  too, 
the  men  have  to  be  dismissed  from  school  at 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  stage  of 
the  work  to  make  room  for  others.  What  is 
done  has  to  be  done  quickly.  This  fact  has 
been  a  great  obstacle  to  the  accomplishing  of 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  pro- 
posed. The  head  teachers  have  found  it 
practically  impossible  to  give  much  attention 
to  the  reading  of  men  after  they  leave  the 
schools. 

The  New  York  Library  Association  and 
others  might  be  of  great  service  in  promoting 
the  work  of  education  through  reading  in 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  state.  The  first 
step  would  be  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  that  is  being  done. 
The  head  teachers  of  the  various  schools 
would  heartily  welcome  members  of  this  body 
and  gladly  show  them  what  is  being  at- 
tempted. You  are  invited  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  this  work. 

Gifts  of  money(  and  books  are  not  needed 
in  this  movement.  The  legislature  appro- 
priates all  that  can  be  wisely  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  other  respects,  however,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  not  been  so  liberal. 
There  are  requirements  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work  in  prisons  that  have 
not  been  met.  The  failure  is  no  doubt  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  has 
not  been  sufficiently  aroused  and  instructed 
on  the  subject.  There  is  probably  no  matter 
of  public  concern  that  is  being  so  inade- 
quately dealt  with  as  the  management  of  con- 


victs. The  question.  What  to  do  with  bad 
men?  remains  largely  unanswered.  While 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods 
of  forming  character  through  schools,  col- 
leges and  libraries,  little  that  is  effective  has 
been  accomplished  in  devising  ways  to  reform 
men  and  women.  In  fact  there  is  a  widespread 
spirit  of  pessimism  regarding  the  possibility 
of  reforming  criminals.  The  door  of  hope  is 
too  often  closed  to  the  wrongdoer.  The  great 
need  for  outside  help  is  in  the  direction  of 
creating  a  better  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  prisoner. 

So  far  as  the  matter  before  us  at  this  time 
is  concerned,  this  means  the  creation  of  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  meeting  the  cost  and 
insisting  upon  having  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cational conditions  within  prison  walls.  The 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  cannot  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  without  the  support  of  a 
strong  public  sentiment.  He  must  have  help 
in  his  efforts  at  reform. 

Among  the  things  needed  to  make  the  edu- 
cational and  library  work  in  prisons  in  the 
highest  degree  effective  are : 

First.  The  entire  elimination  of  the  debas- 
ing and  enervating  paper-covered  books  that 
are  being  surreptitiously  brought  in  and  cir- 
culated in  practically  all  the  prisons  of  the 
country. 

Second.  A  material  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  titles  received  into  the  libraries  by  the 
elimination  not  only  of  the  supremely  bad, 
but  of  all  books  not  distinctly  bracing  and 
informing  to  the  mind  and  soul. 

Third.  The  employment  of  civilian  libra- 
rians of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  much 
more  than  ordinary  tact  and  sympathy;  men 
who  know  the  human  mind,  in  health  and 
disease. 

Fourth.  The  library  work  should  be  closely 
connected  with  the  school  work,  and  should 
be  directed  and  supervised  by  competent  per- 
sons. 

An  effort  to  bring  about  these  conditions 
might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  New  York 
State  Library  Association,  and  its  success- 
ful accomplishment  would  place  the  prisons 
of  the  state  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  what 
can  be  done  towards  reforming  men  by 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  reality 
through  books. 
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LIBRARIES  IN  OKLAHOMA* 

IN  Oklahoma  there  are  27  libraries,  nine  of 
•which  are  university  libraries,  one  a  high 
school  library,  while  17  are  known  as  Car- 
negie, public  or  city  libraries.  Of  these  22 
reported  as  follows : 

I.  The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
University  Library,  of  Stillwater,  during  the 
last  year  has  added  500  volumes,  making  a 
total  of  12,395.  They  expect  soon  to  reach 
the  13,000  mark,  as  they  have  $1000  to  spend 
before  June  I. 

A  reference  room,  30x50  feet,  has  been 
fitted  up  the  past  year,  which  can  accommo- 
date 50  people. 

Reading  rooms  and  stack  rooms  have  been 
wired  this  year,  and  besides  regulation  light- 
ing, desk  lights  have  been  placed  on  all  the 
tables. 

They  have  arranged  that  during  the  school 
year  the  library  will-  be  open  from  7.30  to  9 
o'clock. 

The  reading  room  accommodates  150  peo- 
ple, and  often  they  have  more  people  than 
chairs. 

They  have  500  volumes  unprovided  for  as 
to  shelf  room. 

No  definite  plans  have  so  far  been  made 
for  the  future,  but  they  realize  that  many 
things  must  be  accomplished  this  coming 
year. 

2.  The    State   University   of   Oklahoma    at 
Norman,  since  the  fire  in  1903,  which  swept 
away   all   their   library,   has   acquired,   up   to 
September,    1908,    12.200  bound  volumes,   160 
unbound    and    2000    government    bound    vol- 
umes, making  a  total  of  14,360,  besides  3000 
pamphlets.     From   Sept.   I  of  last  year  they 
have  added  362  bound  volumes,  39  unbound 
and  200  government  bound  volumes,  making 
in  all  601  additions  and  a  library  of  14,961 
volumes. 

The  librarian  and  his  two  student  assistants 
have  been  exceedingly  busy  this  last  fall  and 
winter.  Five  hundred  and  fifteen  volumes 
have  been  accessioned,  embossed  and  classed  ; 
6000  volumes  plated  or  stamped;  9000  shelf- 
labelled,  and  the  entire  library  has  been  re- 
arranged. 

3.  During  the  past  six  months  Miss  Canton, 
librarian    of   the    Central    State    Normal    Li- 
brary at  Edmond,  has  been  assisted  by  Miss 
Jane  H.  Abbott. 

The  library  contains  9000  volumes,  but  as 
yet  not  all  of  them  have  been  cataloged.  A 
shelf  list  has  been  made,  several  hundred 
books  cataloged,  the  periodicals  put  into 
binders  and  the  books  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, which  heretofore  had  not  been  ac- 
counted for  in  the  main  library,  have  been 
classified,  but  there  still  remains  much  to  be 
accomplished  to  bring  the  library  up  to  date. 

*  Extracts  from  a  report  on  library  conditions  in 
Oklahoma  by  Miss  Ava  Miles,  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Library,  read  at  the  Oklahoma  State  Library  Asso- 
ciation meeting  at  Guthrie,  May  20-21,  and  re- 
printed in  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  May  30. 


4.  The     Southwestern     State     Normal     at 
Weatherford  reports  one  librarian  in  charge 
and  the  need  of  at  least  two  assistants. 

They  have  nearly  6000  of  well-selected 
books,  and  expect  to  add  1000  during  the  next 
school  year. 

The  reference  work  is  very  satisfactory  and 
almost  incessant. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  pro- 
gress, each  month  marking  an  advance  in 
the  work. 

5.  The  University  Preparatory  School  Li- 
brary  at   Tonkawa   was   organized    Sept.    i, 
1906.     It   is   free   to  all   connected   with   the 
school  for  circulation,  and  all  others  for  ref- 
erence. 

For  this  school  year  they  received  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2000,  and  as  they  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  state,  they  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  that  appropriation. 

They  have  added  the  past  year  1325  vol- 
umes, which  now  makes  them  a  total  of  2600 
volumes,  besides  500  public  documents. 

A  larger  per  cent,  of  books  have  been 
loaned  this  past  year  than  during  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
borrowers'  cards  are  in  circulation. 

They  subscribe  to  40  periodicals,  15  news- 
papers and  5  dailies. 

6.  Mr.  O.  A.  English,  who  is  evidently  in 
charge  of  the  library  at  the  Henry  Kendall 
College  at  Tulsa,  simply  states  that  they  have 
a  reference  library  of  several  thousand  vol- 
umes. 

That  he  could  not  give  any  statistics  that 
would  be  of  use  for  this  report,  and  that 
there  had  been  no  changes  of  importance 
during  the  past  year. 

7.  The   Oklahoma   Christian   University  at 
Enid  organized  its  library  last  fall,  and  now 
have   1800  volumes,  all  of  which  have  been 
accessioned,  classified  and  shelf-labelled,  while 
the    cataloging    is    rapidly    going    on.      The 
Dewey  system  is  in  use  there. 

Their  reading  room  is  delightful,  and  on 
their  racks  can  be  found  most  of  the  leading 
periodicals.  The  loose-leaf  Nelson  encyclo- 
pedia has  been  ordered  recently. 

By  Oct.  I,  1909,  they  hope  to  add  2000 
volumes. 

8.  The  Epworth  University  Library  at  Ok- 
lahoma City  has  been  built  up  by  donations. 

This  year  the  students  have  had  more  books 
for  reference  work  than  heretofore,  865  vol- 
umes have  been  added,  making  a  total  of 
4000  volumes. 

They  are  classified  according  to  the  "Dewey 
system." 

Much  interest  is  shown  by  the  students  and 
by  the  contributors  in  different  localities,  and 
they  hope  and  expect  to  enlarge  their  library 
each  year.  They  hope  soon  to  have  a  library 
fund  with  which  to  purchase  needed  books. 

9.  The  Oklahoma  City  High  School  has  a 
library   of   nearly  800  volumes,   all    well   se- 
lected, according  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  volumes  have  been 
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added  this  last  year,  and  since  September 
they  have  classified  their  books  according  to 
the  Dewey  classification,  and  they  expect  to 
catalog  them  also  this  year. 

The  library  committee,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  students,  have  done  the  work  so  far. 

The  students  have  access  to  the  shelves  and 
charge  themselves  with  books  when  they  take 
them  out,  which  method  has  worked  ad- 
mirably. 

In  the  new  high  school  building  there  is  to 
be  a  room  30  x  50  feet  for  library  purposes, 
and  they  hope  within  a  few  years  to  have  it 
well  supplied  with  the  books  they  need. 

They  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  appro- 
priation from  the  board  of  education  for 
five  or  six  hundred  dollars  to  meet  pressing 
needs. 

The  books  they  have  are  used  freely,  but 
they  need  more  to  meet  present  demands. 

The  state  library  at  Guthrie  is  maintained 
by  legislative  appropriations,  and  is  directly 
under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  the  five 
members  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oklahoma. 

It  is  a  United  States  depository,  and  re- 
ceives each  year  hundreds  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets from  the  government. 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  such  received 
during  this  last  year  they  purchased  2372 
volumes,  for  which  $7315.75  was  paid,  and 
they  received  240  volumes  on  exchange  ac- 
count. 

Their  work  has  trebled  during  the  past 
year,  and  grows  heavier  weekly  on  account 
of  the  daily  accessions  and  increased  patron- 
age of  the  local  and  state  bar. 

11.  The  Carnegie  Library  at  Guthrie,  ex- 
clusive of  public  documents,  has  added  this 
last  year  400  volumes,  making  a  total  of  6400. 
There   are    1400   cardholders,    among    whom 
during  the  year  17,106  books  circulated. 

They  carry  50  magazines  and  papers  in  the 
reading  room.  Their  expenditures  were 
$3200. 

The  reference  department  has  benefited  the 
students  of  the  schools  greatly,  and  they  hope 
and  expect  it  to  reach  many  more  the  coming 
year. 

The  general  reading  has  been  of  a  much 
higher  class  than  that  of  previous  years. 

They  are  planning  a  hard  and  useful  year's 
work  for  the  coming  year. 

12.  Our  president  of  Shawnee  writes  that 
the  Carnegie  Library  of  Shawnee  has  added 
898  borrowers'  cards. 

They  have  purchased  919  volumes  during 
the  year,  which  makes  a  total  of  5000  volumes. 

Since  March,  1909,  29,691  volumes  have 
been  loaned. 

The  reading  room  has  11  newspapers  and 
51  magazines.  The  reference  work  has 
doubled  over  the  preceding  year. 

13.  The  Lawton  Public  Library  was  opened 
Oct.  6,  1904,  with  615  volumes.     Not  having 
a  book  fund,  they  derive  the  wherewithal  to 


buy  books  from  the  sale  of  membership  cards 
and  the  fines  collected  on  over-due  books. 

From  the  opening  of  their  library  to  their 
report  to  the  association  last  May  they  had 
added  911  volumes,  making  1525.  Since  last 
May  they  have  added  101,  making  in  all  1626 
volumes. 

During  the  last  year  they  have  become 
crowded  in  their  two  rooms  in  the  city  hall, 
which  has  been  their  home  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  recently  the  board  has  been  dis- 
cussing the  matter  of  securing  larger  rooms. 

They  receive  15  periodicals  and  three 
dailies.  During  the  past  year  they  have 
loaned  7154  books,  and  the  reading  room  was 
visited  by  4067  persons,  which  exceeds  greatly 
anything  in  previous  years. 

14.  The  Enid  Public  Library,  from  the  sale 
of  membership  cards  and  fines,  received  the 
past  year  $182.14,  which  is  used  for  their  in- 
cidental  expenses.     All   other   expenses    are 
covered  by  the  fund  received  from  taxation. 

They  subscribe  to  28  periodicals  and  eight 
newspapers.  At  present  their  books  number 
1992,  195  having  been  added  the  past  year  by 
purchase,  nine  by  gift. 

There  are  189  subscribers.  The  average 
number  of  books  taken  out  per  day  is  15,  the 
average  number  of  visitors  to  the  reading 
room,  30. 

At  present  they  are  located  in  two  large 
rooms,  but  having  received  a  gift  of  $25,000 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  for  a  library  building, 
they  hope  to  have  it  completed  by  the  close 
of  the  year. 

The  new  site  has  been  purchased  and  work 
on  the  new  building  will  begin  soon. 

During  the  past  year  the  books  have  all 
been  classified  and  a  catalog  will  be  com- 
menced soon.  In  addition  to  their  books 
they  have  75  volumes  of  bound  magazines  and 
several  hundred  volumes  of  government  doc- 
uments. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be  a  bright 
one,  inasmuch  as  they  will  have  a  new  build- 
ing, will  become  a  free  library,  have  more 
money  to  buy  books,  and  hence  a  much 
larger  patronage. 

The  librarian  in  charge  hopes  to  have  two 
assistants  when  they  move  into  the  new  build- 
ing. 

15.  On  Dec.  9,  1908,  the  Woman's  History 
Club  of  Muskogee  opened  to  the  public  what 
is  known  as  the  "Muskogee  Public  Library." 

They  opened  with  600  volumes  upon  the 
shelves,  have  since  increased  till  they  have 
now  about  1000,  92  of  which  are  historical, 
150  juvenile,  and  some  books  of  poetry,  re- 
ligion, description  and  travel. 

Their  reading  room  is  free,  and  upon  the 
table  may  be  found  20  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines, the  daily  papers,  etc. 

The  city  donates  $50  per  month,  the  sub- 
scription fee  is  $i  per  year. 

They  are  located  in  Room  7,  Turner  build- 
ing, corner  of  Main  and  Broadway,  and  cor- 
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dially  invite  any  visitors  of  the  city  to  visit 
them. 

They  expect  to  make  a  great  advance  the 
coming  year. 

16.  Blackwell  has  a  small  library  controlled 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Chautauqua. 

It  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  membership 
fee  of  $i  annually  to  all  members,  the  pro- 
ceeds from  a  lecture  course  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  books. 

They  at  present  occupy  a  room  for  which 
they  pay  $4  per  month. 

The  library  is  open  in  the  afternoon  from 
two  to  five  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

They  have  nearly  1000  books,  two-thirds 
of  which  are  of  little  value,  consisting  of 
"odds  and  ends"  gained  through  contribution. 

The  readers  are  mostly  young  people.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year  150  books  have  been  added. 
The  beginning  is  a  small  one,  but  they  hope 
some  day  to  possess  an  elegant  building  filled 
with  books. 

17.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  Chickasha  is 
much  encouraged  over  the  work  of  last  year, 
and  feels  that  the  prospects  for  the  future  are 
much  brighter. 

The  coming  of  statehood  has  meant  so  very 
much  to  the  Indian  Territory  portion  of  our 
new  state. 

Before  statehood  they  had  no  law  whereby 
the  municipal  government  could  assess  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  libraries,  so  it  was  ever  a 
struggle  for  them  to  exist,  and  the  joy  they 
experience  in  throwing  aside  the  shackles 
which  for  so  long  bound  them  we  of  our  por- 
tion of  the  state  are  scarcely  able  to  appre- 
ciate. 

The  past  year  has  been  their  most  prosper- 
ous one  in  many  ways.  Their  borrowers  have 
increased  from  750  to  1055 ;  400  volumes  have 
been  added,  while  the  circulation  and  also 
the  attendance  in  the  reading  room  has  great- 
ly increased. 

They  are  greatly  pleased  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  reaching  more  and  more  the 
homes  without  libraries. 

18.  In  Kingston  a  library  club  was  organ- 
ized in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 
library.    They  now  have  137  volumes,  among 
which  may  be  found  the  ten  histories  of  the 
world,  Hill's  encyclopedia  and  others  useful 
to  school  pupils. 

They  wish  to  classify  and  catalog  their 
books  and  more  than  double  their  present 
number  during  the  coming  year. 

19.  In  the  spring  of  1902  the  citizens  of  El 
Reno  presented  a  resolution  to  the  city  coun- 
cil asking  them  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  city  library  and  that  a  library 
board  be  appointed,  with  which  requests  the 
council  complied. 

Immediately  the  Athenaeum  Qub  gave  a 
book  shower,  which  resulted  in  between  400 
and  500  books  being  given.  Later  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gave  a  book  shower,  which  added  near- 
ly 800  volumes,  which  so  inspired  them  that 


they  longed  for  a  suitable  home  for  their 
books. 

In  1904,  through  the  efforts  of  the  mayor 
at  that  time,  a  gift  of  $12,500  was  given  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  for  a  library  building,  which 
was  dedicated  on  June  14,1905. 

Since  Jan.  i,  1909,  the  charge  of  $i  for 
membership  cards  has  been  eliminated  and 
they  have  become  a  free  library. 

During  1908  the  number  of  cardholders  was 
less  than  90;  on  Feb.  26,  1909,  they  numbered 
381. 

They  have  2781  volumes.  Their  tax  levy  is 
7l/2  mills,  which  will  net  them  about  $3000 
this  year. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Sinclair  has  just  been  in- 
stalled, and  a  busy  and  most  prosperous  year 
is  anticipated. 

20.  The   Carnegie   Library   at   Tahlequah 
has  not  so  far  been  supported  by  the  town, 
hence  it  has  only  been  open  for  one  year  to 
the  public  since  its  completion. 

An  appropriation  has  been  made  this  year, 
but  as  it  is  not  yet  due  they  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  exist. 

They  have  1000  volumes,  very  few  of  which 
were  purchased  this  last  year. 

Their  attendance  is  very  good,  especially 
among  the  boys.  They  hope  to  grow  much 
during  the  coming  year. 

21.  The  Carnegie  Library  in  Ardmore  has 
been   greatly  hindered  in   its   work  through 
lack  of  funds.     They  have,  however,  added 
four  hundred  new  volumes  in  the  last  year, 
which,  with  the  books  already  on  the  shelves, 
provides  reading  for  about  1000  borrowers. 

Their  ambition  is  to  circulate  better  books 
instead  of  more  books,  and  the  past  year's 
work  has  been  highly  encouraging  in  that 
respect. 

Their  efforts  will  be  centered  this  year  to- 
wards the  building  up  of  their  children's  de- 
partment. 

They  desire  to  be  able  to  place  before  each 
grade  a  list  of  books  suited  to  their  needs 
both  for  study  and  general  reading. 

Mr.  Jones  has  as  yet  no  assistance. 

22.  The  Carnegie  Library  at  Oklahoma  City 
has  practically  been  at  a   standstill   for   one 
year  as  regards  development  and  usefulness 
to  the  public. 

Because  ot  enlarging  the  original  building 
by  using  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  library 
was  crowded  into  one  room,  which  was  with- 
out artificial  light,  and  with  no  heat  except 
what  could  be  obtained  from  a  wood  fire  in  a 
shallow  fire-place.  This  gift  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's consisted  of  $25,000  to  increase  the 
dimensions  of  the  building  and  $10,000  for 
extra  finishing  and  new  furniture,  which 
makes  the  total  donation  from  this  generous 
giver  of  libraries  to  the  one  in  Oklahoma 
City  $60,000. 

The  hour?  of  opening  have  been  shortened, 
nnd  some  days  the  doors  remained  closed.  It 
has  been  gratifying  to  know  that  the  patrons 
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appreciated  their  privileges,  and  even  during 
zero  weather  sat  with  overcoats  and  gloves  on 
in  order  to  read  and  look  up  references. 

No  books  have  been  purchased  for  a  year 
excepting  a  few  volumes  for  the  reference 
department,  as  Nelson's  Loose-leaf  Encyclo- 
pedia and  many  of  the  Underwood  stereo- 
scopes and  descriptive  texts. 

The  library  has  been  given  many  volumes, 
however,  so  that  the  statistics  show  added 
volumes  839,  making  a  total  of  11,366.  There 
are  1402  government  publications  cataloged 
and  2000  uncataloged. 

The  dictionary  catalog  has  been  "over- 
hauled," and  all  errors  in  names,  dates,  and 
subjects  corrected,  while  cross-reference  cards 
for  the  whole  alphabet  were  made  and  in- 
serted. 

There  were  added  to  the  list  of  borrowers' 
cards  during  the  year  1254  and  cancelled  98, 
so  the  total  number  of  cardholders  is  10,302. 

The  circulation  for  home  use  was  47,767. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  coming  year  the  pe- 
riodicals may  be  bound,  the  files  of  govern- 
ment publications  completed,  and  works  on 
travel,  literature,  history  and  encyclopedias 
on  special  subjects  added,  so  that  the  library 
may  be  of  service  to  persons  throughout  the 
state. 

From  these  brief  summaries  of  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  libraries  throughout  our 
state  we  gather  that  in  most  of  them  a  good 
foundation  has  been  laid  which  eventually 
will  culminate  in  storehouses  of  wisdom,  de- 
positories of  the  great  intellects  of  all  ages. 


DISADVANTAGES  OF  REINFORCED 
BINDING 

IN  the  interest  of  carrying  business  meth- 
ods into  the  administration  of  the  public  li- 
brary, I  would  submit  the  following  state- 
ment : 

I  have  before  me  the  latest  list  of  one  of 
the  specialists  in  "reinforced"  bindings,  ask- 
ing me  to  pay  $1.40  for  a  book  which  I  can 
buy  in  the  publisher's  cloth  for  $i. 

In  response  to  such  circulars  I  believe  that 
some  librarians  are  ordering  their  new  novels 
bound  in  this  expensive  fashion.  Are  they, 
in  doing  this,  looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
strictly  business  point  of  view?  Are  they  not 
rather  paying  for  two  bindings  in  the  first 
place,  by  paying  40  c.  in  addition  to  the  price 
for  which  they  may  buy  the  book  in  the  trade 
binding?  Are  they  not  forgetting  that  al- 
though the  reinforced  binding  may  last  for- 
ever, they  are  losing  the  advantage,  not  to  be 
ignored  in  a  public  library,  of  having  two 
clean  covers,  two  clean  sets  of  end  papers, 
and  fresh  edges ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
are  they  not  clearly  wasting  their  money  in 
those  cases  where  the  book  and  the  trade 
binding  go  to  the  wall  together,  which  in  my 
experience  is  a  very  common  occurrence?  I 


have  just  now  been  looking  over  the  novels 
which  are  waiting  to  go  to  the  binder  —  there 
are  only  three,  as  a  box  has  just  been  sent  off. 
These  three  books  have  been  issued  76,  63, 
and  50  times,  respectively.  They  will  now  be 
bound  in  full  English  morocco  cloth  at  a  cost 
of  40  c.  apiece,  and  this  binding  will  last  as 
long  as  the  books,  in  fact  it  will  last  longer, 
and  will  look  wonderfully  fresh  when  the 
books  have  to  be  discarded  as  dirty  and  worn 
out.  Then  we  find,  as  I  said  before,  that  a 
great  many  novels,  and  also  many  children's 
books,  go  to  pieces  all  together,  inside  and 
outside.  While  this  is  the  case,  can  we  af- 
ford to  pay  that  extra  40  c.  for  superfluous 
strength  of  binding? 

LOUISA  M.  HOOPER, 

Librarian  Brookline  (Mass.)  Public  Library. 
OCTOBER  4,   1909. 


MEDICAL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  IN 
ENGLAND 

(Reprinted  in  part  from  the  Athenaeum,  August   14, 
1909.) 

THE  first  annual  meeting  of  the  newly- 
formed  Medical  Library  Association  was  held 
at  'Queen's  University,  Belfast,  on  Wednes- 
day, July  28.  After  the  transaction  of  some 
preliminary  business,  the  president,  Professor 
W.  Osier,  gave  one  of  his  characteristic  ad- 
dresses. He  began  by  referring  to  the  honor- 
able record  of  English  physicians  as  book- 
lovers  and  collectors  since  the  I3th  century, 
and  said  his  experience  had  been  that  there 
were  more  medical  libraries  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other.  He  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  reading  as  part  of  post-graduate 
study.  There  had  been  men  whose  only  book 
was  nature,  but  they  were  the  exceptions. 
The  average  non-reading  doctor  might  play 
a  good  game  of  golf  or  of  bridge,  but  profes- 
sionally he  was  a  lost  soul.  The  driven  and 
tired  practitioner  might  plead  that  he  could 
not  find  time  to  read.  He  could  not  unless  he 
had  formed  the  practice  in  less  busy  days ; 
then  the  habit  of  reading,  like  any  other 
habit,  became  his  master.  He  should  get 
away  from  the  notion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  read  much.  One  or  two  journals  and  a 
few  books  every  year  were  enough,  if  read 
properly.  Journals  should  be  kept  and  filed 
for  reference,  and  all  reading  should  be  done 
with  that  mental  concentration  which  made 
reading  work.  It  was  easier  to  buy  books 
than  to  read  them,  and  easier  to  read  them 
than  to  absorb  them.  He  urged  on  the  meet- 
ing the  collection  of  books  on  a  definite  sys- 
tem as  the  best  of  hobbies  for  the  medical 
man. 

In  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  an 
exhibition  of  medical  mss.,  books,  photo- 
graphs of  libraries,  etc.,  was  held  in  the  engi- 
neering drawing-room  of  the  University. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  are 
at  the  University,  Manchester. 
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LIBRARY     WEEK    AT     SAGAMORE, 
LAKE  GEORGE,  SEPT.  20-27 

THE  iQth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association  was  held  at  the  Sagamore 
on  Lake  George,  Sept.  20-27.  The  official 
register  shows  an  attendance  of  177  persons 
while  the  tickets  vised  show  that  212  per- 
sons were  there  as  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. While  the  large  libraries  of  the  state 
were  generously  represented,  it  is  gratifying 
to  record  that  many  librarians  of  the  smaller 
institutions  were  in  attendance.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Library  Association 
on  Co-ordination  of  College  Libraries  took 
this  occasion  to  hold  a  meeting,  thus  bringing 
to  our  state  gathering  an  added  degree  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  on 
Monday  evening,  Sept.  20,  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Willard  Austen,  of  Cornell  University 
Library.  Mr.  W.  K.  Bixby,  former  trustee 
of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  and  a  summer 
resident  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  ex- 
tended a  cordial  welcome  to  the  visiting  as- 
sociation. 

Then  followed  the  president's  address  upon 
"Educational  value  of  bibliographical  train- 
ing" (see  p.  427).  Mr.  E.  W.  Gaillard  then 
presented  the  treasurer's  report,  which 
showed  a  balance  of  $499.27,  and  was  referred 
to  the  auditing  committee. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Eastman,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  institutes,  offered  a  full  report, 
which  was  accepted.  The  gist  of  this  report 
is  covered  by  information  on  round-tables 
held  in  the  state  during  the  year  (see  p.  449) . 

Mr.  C.  B.  Lester  then  presented  his  report 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  legislation. 
He  stated  that  the  only  item  of  New  York 
legislation  to  be  noted  is  the  bringing  together 
in  Article  42  of  the  Consolidated  Education 
Law,  which  is  chapter  16  of  the  Consolidated 
Laws  (Laws  of  1009,  chap.  21)  of  the  various 
existing  statutes  relative  to  libraries.  These 
provisions  of  the  statutes  were  found  in  the 
University  Law,  the  Consolidated  School  Law 
and  in  a  number  of  other  general  laws.  As 
they  are  somewhat  cumbrous  and  antiquated 
in  form  it  is  suggested  that  this  article  of  the 
Education  Law  is  in  need  of  some  revision 
which  may  even  be  undertaken  by  the  legis- 
lature at  its  next  session,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  a  committee  so  made  up  as  to  be  fully 
conversant  with  the  library  needs  of  the  state 
in  legislation  might  well  study  the  existing 
provisions  of  article  42  and  submit  such  sug- 
gestions as  might  appear  wise  with  reference 
to  this  subject. 

This  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to 
the  incoming  Committee  on  legislation. 

Announcements  were  then  made  by  the 
president  of  the  names  of  those  appointed  as 
"specialists"  on  certain  subjects  of  whom 
questions  might  be  asked  informally  during 
the  week.  The  following  committees  were 


appointed  by  the  chair,  to  report  at  a  later 
session :  Nominating,  Edwin  H.  Anderson, 
Harriet  B.  Prescott,  Frances  Rathbone.  Au- 
diting, Theresa  Hitchler,  William  R.  East- 
man. Resolutions,  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
Mary  W.  Plummer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf. 

At  the  session  on  Tuesday  morning  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Fairchild  was  introduced,  and  conducted 
another  very  interesting  and  profitable  "book 
symposium,"  which  is  reported  elsewhere 
(see  p.  444). 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  out-door  pleasures,  tea  being  served 
on  a  neighboring  island. 

Tuesday  evening's  session  was  opened  by 
a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Hill,  member  of  the 
State  Education  Department.  Mr.  Hill's  pa- 
per was  entitled  "Reading  for  penal  and  char- 
itable institutions"  (see  p.  431). 

Mr.  Hill  suggested  that  the  N.  Y.  L.  A. 
send  a  representative  to  the  meetings  of  the 
State  committee  on  "Schools  in  prisons  for 
adults." 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  from  the  floor  expressed 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Hill's  paper,  and  made 
the  following  motion :  "That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  State 
committee  on  schools  in  prisons  for  adults, 
made  up  of  persons  properly  adapted  to  con- 
sider this  subject  and  located  near  the  great 
institutions."  This  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Hicks  and  carried  unanimously. 
This  committee  was  later  appointed  by  the 
president.  A  report  on  the  Auburn  prison 
library,  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Clark,  li- 
brarian of  the  Seymour  Library  in  Auburn, 
at  the  request  of  President  Austen,  was 
handed  to  the  secretary. 

Following  this  subject  Mr.  Austen  intro- 
duced Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  of  Cornell 
University,  "one  of  our  foremost  Semitic 
scholars,"  who  gave  a  most  powerful  and  il- 
luminating address  on  Henrik  Ibsen. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  session  on 
Children's  work  was  opened  by  Mr.  Austen, 
who  introduced  Miss  Mary  Massee,  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library,  as  conductor  for  the 
morning. 

A  paper  entitled  "But  wise  wordes,  taught 
in  numbers  for  to  runne. 
Recorded  by  the  Muses,  live  for  ay," 
prepared  by  Mrs.  H.  L.  Elmendorf,  was  read 
by  Miss  Massee.    The  place  poetry  might  and 
should  have  in  the  lives  of  children  and  to  un- 
derstand what  child  life  had  given  to  the  poets 
themselves  was  the  purpose  of  the  paper. 

This  was  followed  by  the  topic  "Foreign 
children  in  the  public  library,"  by  Mrs.  John 
Mokrejs,  in  which  the  point  of  the  library's 
responsibility  in  keeping  alive  for  a  child  of 
foreign  parents  the  traditions  and  history  of 
its  parents'  land  was  emphasized.  She  said, 
in  part : 

"The  demands  of  children  on  the  public 
library  have  been  enlarged  for  some  years, 
and  the  work  with  children  is  becoming  an 
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important  part  of  the  library's  activities.  With 
the  large  number  of  children  of  foreign  par- 
entage coming  to  this  country  a  new  problem 
confronts  the  library;  that  is,  the  supplying 
of  proper  reading  for  the  foreign  child.  These 
children  have  as  their  birthright  the  language 
and  the  literature  of  the  country  from  which 
they  have  come.  With  each  new  language 
we  have  added  to  our  lives  the  enjoyments 
and  the  literature  of  that  language,  so  it  is 
important  that  those  having  another  lan- 
guage have  also  the  books  of  that  language. 
.  .  .  In  the  work  with  foreign  children  the 
librarian  must  assume  responsibility,  and  it 
rests  with  the  library  whether  the  work  is  to 
be  done  at  all.  If  it  is  worth  the  time  and 
energy  that  most  people  give  to  acquire  a 
new  language,  then  the  task  of  keeping  up  a 
language  that  a  child  already  has  is  of  great 
importance.  ... 

"When  this  question  of  language  ceases  to 
be  important  for  its  own  sake  there  is  the 
great  responsibility  of  tradition.  The  whole 
world  is  richer  for  having  the  traditions  of 
the  Scotch  people,  and  on  account  of  these 
they  will  remain  an  individual  nation  in  our 
minds  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  cease  to 
be  an  individual  nation  historically.  If  the 
traditions  of  the  Bohemians  are  not  to  be 
lost  the  language  must  be  kept  up  at  least 
until  it  can  be  translated  into  English;  and 
the-  person  who  could  best  do  this  is  not  the 
Bohemian  in  Bohemia,  but  the  Bohemian  in 
America.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  so  few  people 
realize  that  the  library  is  making  an  effort 
to  help  foreigners  makes  it  doubly  important 
that  the  library  should  not  hesitate  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact. 

"Every  foreign  child  should  know  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  history  of  its  parents'  land, 
for  these  are  the  ones  who  will  be  able  to 
make  use  of  this  material  and  give  it  to  us  in 
the  same  beautiful  form  in  our  own  language. 
Truth  and  beauty  are  not  limited  to  any  one 
nation,  and  must  be  sought  for  among  all,  so 
these  children  must  have  an  opportunity  of 
getting  the  beauty  from  every  nation.  Every 
nation  has  its  place  in  the  expression  of 
beauty. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  public  library  makes 
use  of  the  foreign  books  will  its  interest  be 
greater  and  broader." 

Discussion  of  the  subject  followed,  intro- 
duced by  Miss  A.  C.  Moore,  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Then  followed  a  paper  by  Miss  Agnes 
Cowing,  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library,  giv- 
ing her  experiences  with  the  Italian  children. 

Miss  Massee  and  Miss  Moore  then  called 
attention  to  several  lists  of  books  and  to  the 
exhibition  of  foreign  books  for  children  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. Most  of  these  were  in  Bohemian,  and 
showed  many  most  attractive  editions.  There 
was  also  a  collection  of  posters  by  Bohemian 
artists  and  other  material  which  had  been 


useful  in  promoting  this  work.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  material  to  be  found  hidden  in  for- 
eign literature,  Mrs.  Mokrejs  told  in  her  most 
engaging  manner  the  devil  story  taken  from 
legends  found  in  Bohemian  literature. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Austen.  The  report  of  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  was  first  called  for.  It  was 
as  follows :  for  president,  Mr.  W.  Dawson 
Johnston,  librarian  of  Columbia  University; 
vice-president,  Miss  Emily  S.  Coit,  Buffalo 
Public  Library;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  L. 
Davis,  Troy  Public  Library;  treasurer,  Mr. 
Edwin  W.  Gaillard,  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary. These  were  elected  at  the  concluding 
session  of  the  meeting. 

The  topic  of  the  afternoon  was  "Books  for 
foreign  readers,"  opened  by  Miss  J.  M.  Camp- 
bell, of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  who  introduced  Mr. 
F.  H.  Rindge,  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Rindge 
gave  a  very  live  picture  of  the  work  with 
foreigners  from  a  new  point  of  view.  An 
outline  of  his  talk  follows : 

"There  are  in  North  America  at  the  pres- 
ent time  35,000,000  inhabitants  of  foreign 
birth  and  their  children  of  the  first  genera- 
tion, and  one-fourth  of  the  foreign  born  have 
come  to  this  country  since  1900.  We  must 
consider  the  change  of  immigration  from  the 
Northwest  to  the  Southeast  of  Europe,  and 
when  we  add  to  this  fact  the  additional  very 
significant  fact  that  the  illiteracy  of  North- 
western Europe  is  three  per  cent,  and  that  of 
Southeastern  Europe  is  40  per  cent.,  and 
that  at  the  present  time  75  per  cent,  of  the 
immigrants  are  coming  from  Southeastern 
Europe,  you  have  some  idea  at  least  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  that  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  solve.  To  weave  this  mass  into 
a  homogeneous  population  is  a  task  that  is 
testing  the  resources  and  ingenuity  of  the 
American  people  to  the  utmost. 

"Various  agencies  are  trying  to  do  this 
work,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  "felt  the  chal- 
lenge and  it  is  trying  to  meet  it,  and  to  meet 
it  squarely.  Let  me  briefly  describe  our  plan : 
In  the  first  place,  on  the  other  side,  at  the 
points  of  embarking,  association  men  are 
placed  who  are  helping  these  immigrants  as 
they  embark.  These  association  men  give 
the  immigrants  cards  of  introduction  to  our 
secretaries  at  the  points  of  landing,  especially 
at  Ellis  Island,  where  we  have  three  men 
employed  at  the  present  time,  and  hope 
shortly  to  have  more.  In  trans-Atlantic  tran- 
sit these  immigrants  are  looked  after  by  vol- 
unteer help  as  far  as  possible.  Literature  re- 
lating to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  destined  is  freely  distrib- 
uted. On  reaching  Ellis  Island  the  immi- 
grants are  met  by  our  representatives  there, 
who  give  them  cards  of  introduction  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  cities  to  which  they  are 
destined.  We  try  to  encourage  the  right  kind 
of  treatment  while  in  transit  by  the  railroad 
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companies,  etc.  On  reaching  his  destination, 
the  immigrant  presents  his  card  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  secretary  of  the  home  city,  and 
this  secretary  is  expected  to  help  the  immi- 
grant along  by  explaining  to  him  again  if 
needed  the  laws  and  customs.  .  .  .  We  see 
the  great  importance  of  teaching  foreigners 
the  English  language.  In  this  regard  the 
association  is  having  great  success.  We  are 
using  at  our  schools  a  system  by  which  the 
foreigner  can  master  50  words  an  hour.  I 
have  seen  this  done,  and  in  fact  I  have  done 
it  myself  and  therefore  know  it  to  be  true. 
We  have  classes  at  which  we  endeavor  to 
teach  foreigners  our  laws.,  the  methods  of 
voting,  how  to  get  naturalization  papers,  and 
such  other  things  as  are  essential  to  a  for- 
eigner. We  feel  that  the  library  can  also  be 
of  great  service  in  this  respect. 

"Another  part  of  our  scheme  which  I  think 
will  particularly  appeal  to  the  library  is  the 
college  side  of  the  problem.  We  are  endeav- 
ing  to  enlist  the  college  man  in  this  service. 
Two  years  ago  Yale  University  sent  50  of  its 
students  into  the  districts  where  these  for- 
eigners live  to  teach  them  English,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  foreigners  attended  these  classes. 

"The  Steiner  expedition  which  recently 
went  abroad  to  study  the  foreigner  in  his 
home  is  having  good  results.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand the  foreigner  in  this  country  unless 
we  understand  him  in  his  own  country." 

Mr.  Rindge  had  with  him  samples  of  many 
circulars  and  folders  which  they  are  using 
in  this  work,  explaining  that  they  may  be 
had  free  of  charge  upon  application  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
124  East  28th  street,  New  York  City. 

This  talk  was  followed  by  a  paper  entitled 
"The  library  and  the  foreigner,"  by  Dr.  Ar- 
thur E.  Bostwick,  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  which  gave  a  very  practical  view  of 
the  conditions  in  New  York  City.  The  paper 
emphasized  the  need  of  action  on  the  part  of 
libraries. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  arose,  and  in  a  few  well 
chosen  and  appreciative  words  referred  to  the 
good  work  of  Dr.  Bpstwick,  and  moved  "a 
rising  vote  in  expression  of  our  affection  and 
best  wishes  as  he  goes  to  his  new  work  as 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Librarj'." 
This  was  carried  most  heartily  and  accepted 
feelingly  by  Dr.  Bostwick. 

Miss  Campbell  then  introduced  Prof.  Ed- 
ward H.  Lewinski,  of  Columbia  University, 
who  gave  a  paper  on  the  Slavs  and  their 
reading,  which  will  also  be  published  later. 

The  subject  was  then  open  for  discussion. 
Miss  Campbell  asked  for  reports  from  cities 
represented  of  the  work  being  done.  Miss 
Mary  Massee  spoke  for  Buffalo  of  the  good 
work  accomplished  among  the  Poles,  and 
Miss  C.  M.  Underbill  for  Utica  in  reference 
to  the  Italian  readers.  Miss  Campbell  showed 
the  need  of  a  standard  to  live  up  to,  recom- 
mending some  of  the  better  lists  and  exhibit- 


ing catalogs  of  practical  use.  The  Detroit 
Public  Library,  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
and  also  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission 
have  published  good  lists,  esoecially  of  Bohe- 
mian books.  The  Bohemian  Publishing  Co. 
in  New  York  City  is  reliable.  Hoepli's  cat- 
alogs are  helpful  in  compiling  Italian  lists, 
and  both  the  Biagi  list  and  the  Fumagalli  list 
should  be  known  and  used.  For  the  Norwe- 
gian and  Danish  books  the  A.  L.  A.  lists  will 
be  a  good  selection  to  start  with,  while  the 
Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Springfield  Public  Li- 
braries have  excellent  lists  in  Polish. 

Mr.  Solis-Cohen  said:  "The  Brooklyn  Pub- 
lic Library  recently  published  a  list  of  Yid- 
dish books,  the  especially  helpful  feature  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  the  English  characters 
are  used  in  its  make  up.  ...  There  are  gen- 
erally two  editions  of  all  Yiddish  books  — the 
foreign  edition,  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
the  local  edition,  printed  in  New  York  on  a 
poorer  quality  of  paper.  The  reason  for  such 
poor  editions  is  that  they  are  published  for 
poor  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  very 
much.  It  is  always  desirable  to  buy  the  for- 
eign edition,  and  the  order  should  cover  that 
point.  Another  point  about  buying  Yiddish 
books  is  that  it  is  generally  best  to  buy  them 
unbound.  The  bound  book  costs  about  10 
cents  more,  and  if  an  unbound  edition  cannot 
be  secured  it  is  generally  advisable  to  rip  the 
binding  off  and  have  it  rebound  before  put- 
ting it  in  the  library."  Druckermann,  52 
Canal  street,  New  York  City,  will  import  the 
good  edition. 

Wednesday  evening  was  most  pleasantly 
given  over  to  the  book-title  party  and  dance 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Indoor  entertain- 
ment committee,  and  on  Thursday  there  was 
a  trip  to  Ticonderoga  and  tramps  abroad  for 
the  energetic  members,  arranged  by  the  Out- 
door entertainment  committee. 

On  Friday  moining  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  Austen. 

The  first  business  was  the  announcement  of 
the  Committee  on  reading  in  penal  and  char- 
itable institutions,  appointed  by  the  chair,  as 
recommended  in  the  session  of  Tuesday  even- 
ing: Mr.  Asa  Wynkoop,  State  Library,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  chairman;  Mr.  A.  C.  Hill.  Edu- 
cation Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  C. 
M.  Underbill,  Public  Library,  Utica,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  E  P.  Clarke,  Seymour  Library,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  committee 
called    for   and    presented   by    Mr.    Eastman, 
who   said  that  the  committee  had  examined 
and  found  correct  the  treasurer's  books. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  resolutions 
was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Bostwick,  chair- 
man, as  follows : 

In  closing  its  loth  annual  meeting,  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  its  history,  the  New  York  Library 
Association  desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of 
various  courtesies  on  the  part  of  its  friends  on  Lake 
George,  the  unfailing  kindness  and  liberality  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Krumbholz,  of  the  Hotel  Sagamore,  and 
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the    hospitality   on    land   and   water    of    Mr.   William 
K.   Bixby. 

To  the  various  speakers  who  have  come  from  afar 
to  favor  the  Association  with  addresses  or  papers 
it  desires  to  extend  cordial  thanks. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  extend  its  con- 
gratulations to  two  of  its  members,  Mr.  Charles 
Alexander  Nelson  and  Miss  Margaret  Van  Zandt, 
both  of  Columbia  University  Library,  who  have 
during  the  past  year  completed  long  and  useful 
careers  in  library  work  and  have  been  placed  on  the 
emeritus  list  of  their  University. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  untimely  death  of  our  asso- 
ciate. Dr.  James  H.  Canfield,  librarian  of  Columbia 
University,  the  Association  has  lost  a  valued  helper 
and  adviser,  a  link  between  the  library  and  the 
other  educational  interests  of  the  state.  By  his 
genial  personality  and  his  enthusiasm  he  had  so  en- 
deared himself  not  only  to  the  Association  as  a 
whole,  but  to  its  members  individually,  and  by  his 
unusual  ability  as  a  public  speaker  he  had  so  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  libraries  in  this  state  that  his 
place  will  not  soon  be  filled.  Submitted, 

(Signed)     ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK, 
MARY   W.   PLUMMER, 
THERESA    ELMENDORF, 

Mr.  Austen  then  introduced  the  subject  of 
the  morning,  "Reading  for  rural  communi- 
ties." A  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
last  year  was  then  read  by  Miss  Zaidee 
Brown,  chairman  (see  p.  445). 

Dean  Bailey,  being  formally  introduced 
by  Mr.  Austen,  contributed  greatly  to  the 
profit  of  the  afternoon  by  his  "pleasant 
preamble"  of  the  subject,  as  he  expressed  it. 
Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  report  the 
paper  at  present.  Reference  was  made  to 
Robert's  "Fertility  of  the  land/'  the  first 
chapter  of  which  is  a  most  inspiring  piece  of 
countryward  literature. 

A  letter  was  read  by  Miss  Brown  from 
Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  second  member 
of  the  committee,  expressing  her  regret  at 
her  necessary  absence. 

Miss  Caroline  Webster,  also  a  member  of 
the  committee,  related  her  efforts  in  talking 
at  teachers'  institutes  towards  directing  the 
reading  of  the  children  in  rural  communities, 
by  use  of  travelling  libraries,  or  better  by 
permanent  collections. 

Miss  Grace  L.  Betteridge,  of  the  State  Li- 
brary, showed  how  much  is  needed  the  help 
of  the  outsider  —  the  tax-payer  —  before  the 
State  Education  Department  can  create  re- 
quests for  travelling  libraries,  the  line  be- 
tv-een  the  general  public  and  the  members  of 
the  Grange  being  very  marked  in  its  limita- 
tions. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  librarian  of  the  State  Li- 
brary, gave  a  general  review  of  the  state  work 
through  its  travelling  library  department,  say- 
ing that  while  a  feeling  of  humiliation  op- 
pressed him  at  the  little  which  had  been  done, 
he  saw  a  large  field  for  future  work  and 
hoped  the  State  Library  would  find  its  great 
opportunity. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild  emphasized  the  need 
of  the  "dynamic  librarian"  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  work. 

Mr.  Eastman  introduced  the  following  reso- 
lution : 


Resolved,  That  the  lack  of  libraries  in  the  country 
and  small  villages  calls  for  organized  effort,  that 
workers  should  be  enlisted  for  each  county,  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  that  the  Executive  committee 
appoint  a  committee  to  have  charge  of  this  work. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Wiswell,  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment at  Albany,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  all 
workers  for  a  common  end  "getting  together" 
to  establish  something  permanent.  The  trav- 
elling library  carries  with  it  a  certain  "lack  of 
permanency"  which  is  undesirable.  Mr.  East- 
man arose  "to  recommend  to  the  Executive 
committee  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Committee  of  library  extension  so  far  as 
the  yearly  income  of  the  Association  will 
justify."  This  was  so  voted.  At  the  request 
of  the  committee  the  following  resolution  was 
also  introduced  by  the  secretary,  so  that  too 
much  undirected  work  might  not  be  left  to 
volunteer  helpers : 

Resolved,  Owing  to  the  need  of  libraries  in  the 
small  villages  and  open  country  of  this  state,  where 
there  are  as  yet  no  public  libraries,  that  the  Educa- 
tion Department  be  urged  to  appoint  a  competent 
field  worker,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  work  in  such 
places,  to  encourage  the  use  of  travelling  libraries, 
and  to  co-operate  in  all  ways  with  the  volunteer 
workers  of  this  Association. 

An  invitation  from  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  hold  our  next  meeting  in  the 
city  of  Rochester  was  read.  Limited  discus- 
sion and  remarks  followed. 

This  session  was  called  to  order  by  the 
vice-president,  Miss  A.  R.  Phelps,  who 
called  first  for  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  normal  schools.  Miss  M.  W.  Plummer, 
chairman,  presented  the  report,  which  was 
approved  and  accepted. 

The  report  stated  that  the  energies  of  the 
committee  have  been  exerted  chiefly  vica- 
riously during  the  past  year,  through  its  sub- 
committee on  high  schools.  The  progress 
made  has  been  principally  in  the  preparation 
of  an  outline  for  a  course  of  study  in  books 
and  library  methods  for  normal  schools.  This 
outline  had  been  roughly  prepared  at  the  time 
of  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  James  H.  Can- 
field,  a  member  of  the  committee.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  member,  Mr.  W.  Dawson 
Johnston,  to  succeed  him  brought  a  new  point 
of  view  into  the  committee,  and  some  changes 
were  made  in  the  plan  of  the  outline,  which 
Mr.  Johnston  advised  dividing  into  two  parts, 
one  for  librarians  in  normal  schools,  giving 
instruction,  the  other  for  teachers.  His  view 
appealed  to  the  committee,  and  the  work  is 
being  reshaped.  On  this,  therefore,  the  com- 
mittee reports  progress. 

The  committee  thought  it  time  that  the  sub- 
ject of  libraries  and  schools  be  again  brought 
before  the  University  Convocation,  as  library 
interests  had  not  appeared  upon  that  program 
for  some  years.  The  request  was  made  of 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  that  an 
opportunity  for  representation  be  given,  and 
he  at  once  promised  this.  Accordingly,  a 
part  of  one  afternoon  at  the  next  Convocation 
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in  October  will  be  given  to  our  subject,  which 
will  be  represented  as  follows :  Mr.  W.  Daw- 
son  Johnston,  on  "The  library  as  a  reinforce- 
ment of  the  school."  Discussion  by  Miss  Ida 
M.  Mendenhall,  under  the  title  "A  new 
method,"  and  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  under 
the  title  "A  case  in  point."  As  Convocation 
is  attended  by  all  the  leading  school  men  of 
the  state,  the  opportunity  to  put  before  them 
the  desirability  of  closer  connection  between 
the  schools  and  the  library  and  of  instruction 
in  the  use  of  books  both  as  tools  and  as  a 
means  of  culture  is  one  to  be  valued. 

The  steady,  unremitting  pressure  of  libra- 
rians upon  the  school  authorities  in  several 
states  is  bearing  fruit,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Felmley's  address  at  the  last  meeting  but  one 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and 
that  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  Banta  before  the 
American  Library  Association  last  July.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  section  on  libraries  in  the 
N.  E.  A.  has  been  abandoned.  Since  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  normal  school  committee  by 
this  Association  the  following  steps  in  ad- 
vance have  been  taken,  directly  owing,  we  are 
told  by  a  normal  school  principal,  to  the  work 
of  the  committee;  for  the  first  time  credits 
were  given  in  the  normal  schools  for  the 
work  in  the  use  of  the  library  and  of  books. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  high  school  libraries,  then  read  the 
report  of  that  committee,  which  was  ap- 
proved and  accepted.  This  long  and  valuable 
report  is  worthy  of  full  presentation,  but  lack 
of  space  compels  the  briefest  mention  of  its 
essential  points.  In  1907  Dr.  Downing,  state 
commissioner  of  education,  suggested  before 
the  New  York  Library  Association  that  at- 
tention be  given  to  high  school  libraries.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  Association 
in  1908  to  make  an  investigation  of  library 
conditions  in  high  schools  and  report  in  the 
annual  meeting,  September,  1909.  At  a  com- 
mittee meeting  in  February  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation was  determined  upon.  It  was  de- 
cided to  limit  the  investigation  to  high  schools 
reporting  TOO  pupils  and  1000  or  more  vol- 
umes in  the  school  library. 

Questionnaire  was  sent  to  some  83  schools, 
31  of  which  failed  to  reply,  and  of  those  re- 
plying only  a  few  sent  more  than  the  briefest 
answers.  The  investigation  was  unsatisfac- 
tory in  that  the  high  schools  reporting  were 
not  representative  of  general  high  school  con 
ditions  throughout  the  state,  and  in  that  the 
brief  replies  while  throwing  light  on  existing 
conditions  leave  much  unsaid  as  to  the  actual 
use  and  interest  of  these  libraries.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  result  of  the  investigation 
is  the  opportunity  offered  for  a  definite  move- 
ment toward  the  betterment  of  library  condi- 
tions in  high  schools. 

Detailed  tabulated  information  as  to  the 
work  of  these  high  school  libraries  was  in- 
cluded in  Miss  Hall's  report,  and  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  here  that  25  of  the  52  libraries 


tabulated  are  in  charge  of  librarians  who  have 
had  some  library  experience  or  training.  Most 
of  these  librarians  have  come  into  the  high 
schools  since  1903,  the  first  appointment  of  a 
high  school  librarian  in  New  York  City  was 
in  1900. 

Aside  from  these  25  schools  where  there 
are  trained  librarians,  most  of  the  libraries 
report  that  the  principal's  clerk  or  secretary 
acts  as  librarian.  Salaries,  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  libraries,  methods  of  selection,  amount 
of  annual  appropriation,  use  of  mounted  pho- 
tographs, classroom  or  departmental  libraries, 
hours  of  opening,  and  methods  of  library  use 
are  considered  in  the  report.  In  reference  to 
the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  use  of 
books  and  library  in  the  high  schools  of  New 
York  state,  a  few  schools  report  incidental 
instruction  by  English  teachers  and  only  five 
schools  give  systematic  instruction,  two  giv- 
ing a  series  of  five  lessons  to  each  pupil.  Five 
schools  report  some  preparatory  work  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades. 

In  New  York  City  only  one  high  school, 
the  Morris  High  School,  has  made  a  begin- 
ning along  this  line. 

Very  little  effective  co-operation  has  as  yet 
been  made  between  the  school  library  and 
the  public  library.  At  the  close  of  its  report 
the  committee  recommends  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  have  the  library  and  its  relation  to 
school  work  represented  by  a  paper  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, if  not  in  1909,  at  least  one  year  from 
that  time,  with  possibly  an  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  library  section  in  this  association ;  and 
that  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment extend  its  aid  to  the  many  untrained 
high-school  librarians  that  may  give  them  a 
knowledge  of  simple  methods  and  helps  in 
caring  for  these  libraries. 

After  a  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  East- 
man, that  the  Executive  committee  take  steps 
to  bring  the  points  of  these  papers  to  the  atr 
tention  of  the  State  Education  Department, 
Prof.  G.  P.  Bristol,  of  Cornell,  spoke  upon 
"High  school  libraries  in  New  York  state," 
closing  his  paper  with  the  following  concise 
statement : 

"i.  Instruction  to-day  is  largely  through  the 
medium  of  books,  and  their  influence  is,  per- 
haps, little  less  than  that  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  Books  for  high  school  libraries 
should  be  carefully  selected  by  persons  com- 
petent to  secure  in  them  scientific  accuracy 
and  good  literary  form. 

"2.  The  high  school  library  should  provide 
means  for  the  mental  growth  of  the  teachers. 
This  is  specially  necessary  in  the  smaller 
towns,  where  there  is  no  public  library.  There 
will  be  no  harm  done  if  the  books  open  to  the 
pupils  are  a  step  or  two  above  them, 
will  never  reach  up  if  everything  is  "written 
down"  for  their  easier  understanding. 

"3.  In  the  buying  of  books  for  the  high 
school  library  expert  knowledge  is  necessary. 
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The  librarian  should  be  given  a  large  voice 
in  this. 

"4.  School  libraries  should  be  open  for  use 
during  longer  hours  (and  days)  in  the  week 
than  is  now  commonly  the  case.  They  must 
be  treated  more  seriously,  and  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  important  instruments  of 
education." 

Miss  Celia  M.  Houghton,  librarian  of  the 
Albany  High  School,  followed  by  a  short  talk 
upon  "The  school  library  from  a  high  school 
librarian's  point  of  view." 

Miss  Ida  Mendenhall,  librarian  of  the 
Geneseo  Normal  School,  followed  upon  "The 
need  for  systematic  instruction  of  students  in 
the  use  of  books  and  library,"  and  said  in 
part: 

"I  want  to  emphasize  the  reason  for  en- 
couraging the  teaching  of  high  school  stu- 
dents in  the  use  of  the  library.  Many  of 
these  students  go  out  as  our  rural  school 
teachers.  The  strongest  point  made  by  Dr. 
Downing  two  years  ago  was,  I  think,  that  we 
should  interest  the  high  school  student  in 
the  library  training.  One  of  the  greatest 
needs  among  rural  school  teachers  is  that  they 
be  given  training  in  the  use  of  books  and  in 
selecting  books  for  the  school  library  and  in 
bringing  children  to  the  library.  A  great 
many  of  the  small  high  school  teachers  do 
not  know  library  details  and  methods,  and 
they  have  never  been  given  a  knowledge  that 
will  help  them  in  selecting  books  for  the 
school  library,  and  until  teachers  be  given 
such  training  there  will  always  be  a  chasm 
between  the  library  and  the  school.  When 
the  teacher  is  trained  in  the  selection  of  books 
as  a  result  of  her  work,  the  well-selected  li- 
brary is  bound  to  follow  and  it  will  be  in- 
telligently used.  I  should  recommend  that 
such  instruction  be  required  in  the  high 
schools,  and  that  it  also  be  introduced  into 
teachers'  institutes. 

"There  is  another  way  of  reaching  rural 
schools.  There  are  about  80  training  schools 
for  teachers  in  New  York  state.  These  train- 
ing schools  supply  most  of  the  rural  teachers 
of  New  York  state,  and  I  would  like  to  rec- 
ommend that  an  investigation  be  made  into 
the  library  conditions  in  these  training 
schools.  I  am  convinced  more  and  more  that 
the  training  of  teachers  in  the  training  and 
normal  schools  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the 
solution  of  the  library  and  school  question." 

"Co-operation  between  high  school  and  pub- 
lic library"  was  the  subject  of  the  next  talk, 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Seward,  librarian  of  the  Bing- 
hamton  Public  Library.  The  following  points 
were  made  by  Mr.  Seward: 

(1)  The  personal  invitation  of  the  teachers 
to  the  library  not  only  for  books,  but   for 
their  meetings,  lectures,  etc.,  was  emphasized. 

(2)  A  series  of  talks  on  history,  "not  to 
teach,  but  to  attract  to  the  library  and  the 
subject"    was    described    as    having   been   of 
great  result  in  Binghamton. 


(3)  Library  instruction  in  school,  especial- 
ly in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  was  rec- 
ommended, when  sample  card  catalog  cards 
with    instruction    as    to   their   use   could   be 
given  —  or  classes  could  better  be  sent  to  the 
library  with  their  teachers. 

(4)  It   was    recommended    that   a   library 
representative    attend    faculty    and    teachers' 
meetings  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wiswell,  representing  the  school  de- 
partment at  Albany,  pointed  out  that  library 
instruction  to  both  children  and  teachers  was 
most  important.  He  said  libraries  should 
make  themselves  better  known  among  the 
teachers,  inviting  them  for  lists  of  books,  sug- 
gestions and  offering  reciprocally  the  same. 

Further  discussion  followed. 

The  final  session  was  called  to  order  at 
8.30  p.m.  Friday  evening  instead  of  Saturday 
morning,  as  arranged  in  the  program. 

As  the  first  business  of  the  evening  Miss 
M.  W.  Plummer  asked  if  it  would  not  be  well 
to  ask  the  state  to  publish  the  proceedings. 
After  a  few  incidental  remarks  Mr.  Eastman 
offered  the  following  motion. 


This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wynkoop 
and  carried. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson  then  suggested  that 
perhaps  New  York  Libraries  would  publish 
the  important  articles,  which  would  be  suffi- 
cient, but  Miss  Plummer  again  spoke  of  the 
need  of  the  Proceedings  being  available,  the 
papers  appearing  elsewhere.  Thereupon  the 
president  appointed  a  committee  of  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wyer  and  Miss  C.  M.  Underbill  to  follow  the 
above  motion.  He  also  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee on  normal  schools  as  follows:  Miss 
M.  W.  Plummer,  chairman;  Miss  Ida  Men- 
denhall, Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston ;  Commit- 
tee on  high  schools,  Miss  M.  E.  Hall,  chair- 
man, Miss  Celia  M.  Houghton,  Miss  Alice 
Stevens,  Brooklyn  Girls'  high  school,  Miss 
Harriette  Arden,  New  York  City,  Miss 
Emile  Coit,  Buffalo ;  Committee  on  rural  com- 
munities, Miss  Zaidee  Brown,  chairman ,  Miss 
A.  R.  Phelps,  Miss  Martha  Van  Renssalaer, 
with  power  to  add  to  this  committee  as 
needed.  The  Committee  on  institutes  and 
legislation  should  be  appointed  by  the  incom- 
ing Executive  board. 

After  the  election  of  officers  reported  by 
the  Nominating  committee,  Mr.  Gaillard  called 
for  an  informal  vote  as  to  place  of  meeting 
next  year  —  whether  to  return  to  the  Saga- 
more or  to  go  elsewhere.  Majority  vote  to 
return. 

After  Mr.  Fred  Erb  had  offered  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried,  that  the  officers  who 
have  served  the  Association  so  faithfully  be 
thanked,  adjournment  was  made. 

C.  M.  UNDERBILL,  Secretary. 
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BOOK  SYMPOSIUM  AT  LAKE  GEORGE 

THE  second  Book  Symposium  of  the  New 
York  State  Library  Association,  held  Tues- 
day, Sept.  21,  is  reported  separately  in  order 
to  give  other  members  of  the  Association  a 
more  complete  idea  of  the  books  presented. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was  Miss 
Mary  W.  Plummer's  delicately  humorous  and 
v/holly  delightful  paper  on  "The  seven  joys 
of  reading."  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  ultimate- 
ly be  printed  in  a  literary  magazine. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild,  who  conducted  the 
session,  quoted  Miss  Plummer's  definition  of 
the  Book  Symposium  as  "a  delightful  occa- 
sion for  every  one  who  likes  or  prizes  a  book 
to  give  his  reasons,  or  if  he  pleases,  just 
stand  up  and  enthuse."  She  also  alluded  to 
Dr.  Thwaites'  recipe  for  getting  Parkman 
read  —  "The  librarian  must  himself  read 
Parkman,"  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Miss 
Frances  Rathbone,  "Every  book  that  we  know 
we  cause  to  be  read  many  times  more  than 
one  which  we  know  about."  Mrs.  Fairchild 
spoke  of  her  enthusiasm  for  the  Odyssey, 
which  she  believes  makes  a  natural  appeal  to 
more  people  and  to  more  types  of  readers  than 
any  other  world  classic.  Pope  she  called  the 
great  discourager  of  reading  Homer.  She 
deprecated  keeping  his  translation  on  the 
open  shelves.  After  reading  several  transla- 
tions and  consulting  lovers  of  Greek  litera- 
ture, she  unhesitatingly  recommended  as  best 
the  prose  translations  of  Butcher  and  Lang 
and  of  Prof.  Palmer,  finding  little  choice  be- 
tween the  two.  The  verse  translations  by 
Bryant,  Worsley  and  William  Morris  were 
commended. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker  spoke  entertainingly  of  a 
recent  journey  to  South  America  and  of  the 
Trans-Andean  Reading  Club  improvised  on 
the  voyage.  _  He  re-read  Prescott's  "Conquest 
of  Peru"  with  a  new  sense  of  the  wonderful 
mastery  of  detail  by  a  blind  author.  He  es- 
pecially commended  as  the  best  recent  book 
on  South  America  "The  other  Americans," 
by  A.  B.  Ruhl,  who  made  the  journey  in  1907. 
Osborn's  "The  Andean  land"  he  character- 
ized as  "padded."  He  believes  that  Clarke,  of 
Christian  Endeavor  fame,  wrote  his  "Con- 
tinent of  opportunity"  on  the  decks  of  steam- 
ers, "not  making  a  Christian  endeavor  to  get 
the  facts."  Carpenter's  "South  America," 
1900,  and  Alcock's  "Trade  and  travel  in  South 
America,"  1903,  are  more  reliable  as  to  facts. 
Dawson's  "South  American  republics,"  1903, 
Story  of  the  Nations  series,  gives  a  popular 
history.  The  latest  and  most  authoritative 
books  of  information  are  published  by  T. 
Fisher  Unwin,  London,  one  for  each  nation, 
volumes  on  "Chile"  and  "Peru"  being  already 
issued.  Statistical  year-books  are  published  by 
Brazil  and  Argentine,  but  at  a  high  price.  The 
best  popular  atlas  is  that  of  Hachette,  "Atlas 
Clasico  para  Latin-America,"  edited  by 
Schrader  and  Gallonedie,  Paris,  1908.  The 
monthly  "Bulletin  of  American  Republics"  is 


practically  a  monthly  record  of  current  in- 
formation of  first  importance  and  value,  with 
excellent  maps  and  good  illustrations,  and 
this,  with  the  National  Geographical  Maga- 
zine, should  be  found  even  in  small  libra- 
ries." 

"The  memoirs  of  Mistral"  was  happily  in- 
troduced by  Miss  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  who  re- 
lated an  incident  of  his  childhood  so  dramat- 
ically as  to  give  her  audience  the  spirit  of  this 
beauty-loving  Provenjal  poet. 

Mr.  W.  Dawson  Johnston,  librarian  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  sent  an  appreciation  of  the 
"Memoir  of  Henry  Bradshaw,"  which  was 
read  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson.  Mr.  Johnston 
recalled  the  keen  pleasure  with  which  he  ab- 
sorbed the  "romances"  of  Dibdin  in  the  attic 
of  Brown  University  Library.  "Dibdin,"  he 
said,  "made  me  a  lover  of  rare  and  beautiful 
books ;  Bradshaw  made  me  a  lover  of  wise 
and  learned  librarians."  Mr.  Bowker  added 
a  word  of  personal  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw, who  was  not  only  a  learned  librarian, 
but  also  a  very  human  and  companionable 
man. 

Mr.  Willard  Austen,  of  Cornell,  president 
of  the  New  York  Association,  spoke  with 
deep  feeling  of  "Human  bullets,"  a  real  story 
of  the  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  told  by  Tada- 
yoshi  Sakurai,  a  young  Japanese  soldier  \vho 
took  part  in  it. 

"Haremlik,"  by  the  Greek  woman,  Demetra 
Vaka,  was  pleasantly  introduced  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Davis,  of  the  Troy  Public  Library, 
She  said :  "It  is  too  limited  in  scope  to  have 
great  weight  as  a  sociological  document,  but 
it  is  very  interesting  as  confirming  the  im- 
pression, received  from  Loti's  "Disenchanted" 
of  the  mental  activity  of  the  Turkish  women, 
their  beauty,  charm,  and  many  accomplish- 
ments." 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  of  Brooklyn,  made 
a  stirring  appeal  to  study  the  great  eastern 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  Russo- 
Japanese  rivalry  as  shown  in  B.  L.  Putnam 
Weale's  "Coming  struggle  in  Eastern  Asia." 

Miss  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  State  Library  School,  now  of  the 
California  State  Library,  read  a  charming 
sketch  by  Miss  C.  M.  Hewins,  of  one  of  her 
favorite  novels,  "Villette."  Miss  Hewins 
traced  the  likeness  between  various  charac- 
ters in  the  book  to  members  of  the  Bronte 
family  and  to  their  friends.  George  Murray 
Smith,  e.g.,  of  Smith  Elder  &  Co.,  wa^  ilie 
original  of  John  Graham  Bretton. 

It  seemed  evident  that  most  of  the  audience 
had  as  children  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Peterkin  family,  and  their  friend,  the  lady 
from  Philadelphia,  for  after  Miss  Annie  C. 
Moore's  speech  on  the  "Peterkin  papers" 
they  repudiated  the  time-limit  and  enthusias- 
tically called  Miss  Moore  back  for  further 
choice  selections  from  this  inimitable  book. 

"Justice  and  liberty,"  by  G.  Lowes  Dickin- 
son, was  discussed  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Tolman, 
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reference  librarian  at  the  New  York  State 
Library.  Mr.  Tolman  likened  his  author  to 
Matthew  Arnold  "in  his  choice  of  large  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  problems,  for  his  con- 
ception of  literature  as  the  criticism  of  life 
and  for  his  purity  of  style."  Mr.  Tolman's 
introduction  of  the  book  must  have  inclined 
his  audience  to  investigate  the  Dickinson 
socialism,  which  is  set  forth  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  a  Cambridge  philosopher, 
an  aristocrat  and  a  hard-hearted  business 
man. 

Miss  Zaidee  M.  Brown,  state  organizer, 
spoke  on  Herbert  G.  Wells'  "Modern  Uto- 
pia," which  she  considers  a  thought-compel- 
ling book,  thoroughly  modern  in  allowing 
power  of  initiative  and  individual  liberty,  even 
private  ownership  of  property,  and  purely 
original  in  the  conception  of  the  ruling  class, 
a  "self-elected  nobility,"  pledged  against  lux- 
ury and  fulfilling  high  ideals. 

"Man  and  the  earth,"  by  Nathaniel  S. 
Shaler,  was  effectively  treated  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Bostwick.  He  knows  no  other  book  which 
more  briefly  and  vividly  sets  forth  the  crim- 
inal waste  of  natural  resources  —  food,  soil, 
fuel,  power,  and  which  enjoins  so  powerfully 
the  moral  obligation  of  this  generation  to 
stop  the  waste  and  to  conserve  resources  for 
the  sake  of  future  civilization. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, said  that  there  were  few  books  in 
modern  literature  which  he  had  so  read  and 
enjoyed  as  Carmichael's  "History  of  William 
Walshe."  He  classified  it  as  "fiction  in  the 
form  of  biography  and  with  a  strong  biblio- 
graphical flavor."  "Walshe  is  a  modernized 
St.  Francis,  astonishingly  and  cleverly  the 
real  thing,  but  one  does  not  have  to  be  re- 
ligious in  order  to  enjoy  the  portrait;  he  need 
only  have  that  sense  of  harmony  in  human 
character  and  experience  which  we  call  lit- 
erary taste  or  feeling." 

The  closing  number  was  a  graceful  tribute 
to  Pater's  "Marius  the  epicurean,"  by  Miss 
Plummer. 

During  the  program  Mrs.  Fairchild  spoke 
briefly  on  the  following  books:  "Carla 
Wenckebach,  pioneer,"  by  Margarethe  Miiller, 
an  appropriate  companion  piece  to  the  "Life 
of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,"  by  her  husband. 

Thomas  Janvier's  "Embassy  to  Provence," 
a  book  of  the  same  type  and  spirit  as  Mis- 
tral's Life. 

Prof.  George  H.  Palmer's  "Self-cultivation 
in  English."  It  gives  one  an  impulse  to  speak 
and  write  better  English  and  it  tells  how. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Prudden's  "Dust  and  its  dan- 
gers." Though  not  recent,  it  is  not  super- 
seded because  it  gives  so  simply  the  scientific 
reason  for  keeping  a  house  and  its  belongings 
clean. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Felt's  "Control  of  household  in- 
sects." A  useful  pamphlet  to  be  had  free 
from  the  State  Museum  at  Albany. 

SALOME  CUTLER  FAIRCHILD. 


LIBRARIES  IN  RURAL  COMMUNI- 
TIES* 

THE  work  of  Ihis  committee,  as  it  has  un- 
derstood it,  has  been  to  collect  facts  about 
reading  and  libraries  in  the  small  villages 
and  open  country,  and  if  possible  to  offer  to 
this  association  a  tentative  plan  for  improv- 
ing present  conditions.  The  committee  has 
not  attempted  to  study  the  character  and  ex- 
tent of  the  reading  at  present;  nor,  except 
briefly,  the  kind  of  reading  most  desirable,  as 
this  would  be  too  wide  a  field.  It  has  in  the 
main  limited  its  work  to  the  ready  supply  of 
reading  matter  by  libraries. 

Of   the    eight   million    or    more    people    in 
New    York,    about    one    and    a    half    million 
(1,481,390)     live    in    unincorporated    villages 
and  the  open  country.     If  we  add  to  these 
the  people  living  in    (325)    incorporated  vil- 
lages of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
for  such  villages  may  be  called  rural,  we  find 
that  about  one  and  three-fourths  million  peo- 
ple live  in  the  open  country  and  the  smaller 
villages.      As    to    the    libraries    available    to 
these  people,  one  cannot  give  exact  figures. 
In  most  villages  there  is  some  sort  of  library 
for  general  use  —  such  as  a  Sunday-school, 
subscription,  or  school  library.     These,  how- 
ever, do  not  fill  the  place  of  a  public  library. 
They  do  not  offer  the  same  service,  nor  are 
they  used   so   widely.     Often   they  are  used 
very  little.     Again,  it  is  difficult  to  give  fig- 
ures as  to  libraries  used  by  the  rural  popu- 
lation,  because   one,    cannot   tell    how    many 
people   use  libraries  in  larger  places.     Some 
libraries    in    this    state    are.  doing    excellent 
work  of  this  sort,  but  probably  there  is  not 
enough  of  such  use  to  affect  materially  the 
figures  for  the  whole  state.     In  general  we 
may  say  that  where  there  is  no  good  public 
library,   the   supply  of  reading  is   much  too 
small. 

Coming  then  to  the  public  libraries  in  these 
smaller  villages  and  the  open  country,  we  can 
give  more  definite  information.  For  the  one 
and  a  half  million  people  living  outside  incor- 
porated places  there  are  about  eighty-five 
public  libraries  known  to  us.  There  are  some 
ether  libraries  that  are  free,  but  probably  the 
whole  number  would  be  less  than  two  hun- 
dred. Most  of  these  libraries  have  less  than 
two  thousand  volumes.  They  probably  reach 
less  than  fifty  thousand  people.  Not  all  of 
them  are  active  and  efficient.  If  these  libra- 
ries reach  fifty  thousand  people,  they  reach 
but  one-thirtieth  of  the  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions we  are  considering. 

In  the  smaller  incorporated  villages  the 
case  is  somewhat  better.  We  have  consid- 
ered only  villages  of  less  than  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  There  are  325  of  these,  and  not 
quite  one-third  have  public  libraries.  Natur- 

*Abridged  report  of  the  Committee  on  libraries 
in  rural  communities  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Library  Association;  read  at  Lake  George,  Sept.  24, 
1909. 
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ally  these  are  mainly  in  the  larger  villages. 
There  are  probably  three  thousand  or  more 
little  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  state.  In 
these  villages,  incorporated  and  unincorpo- 
rated, we  find  about  184  public  libraries. 

With  libraries  for  less  than  one-thirtieth 
of  the  million  and  a  half  outside  incorporated 
places,  and  libraries  for  less  than  one-third  of 
those  in  smaller  incorporated  villages,  it  is 
plain  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  country 
are  still  unsupplied,  and  without  the  pleasure 
and  stimulus  that  such  libraries  might  give 
them.  One  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is 
that  the  large  sums  given  for  library  purposes 
usually  go  to  large  villages  or  cities.  No 
philanthropist  has  left  a  sum  to  be  distributed 
among  struggling  libraries  in  the  country  re- 
gions. Yet  this  rural  population  numbers 
about  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
state,  and  their  prosperity  and  intelligence 
are  important  to  all,  for  the  cities  draw  their 
life  from  the  country. 

Having  shown  the  lack  of  public  libraries 
in  rural  regions,  we  turn  to  travelling  libra- 
ries, to  see  how  far  these  supply  the  need. 
The  use  of  travelling  libraries  sent  out  by 
the  state  for  general  reading  has  been 
amazingly  small,  considering  that  these  li- 
braries have  been  offered  for  the  last  16  years. 
Libraries  for  study  clubs  have  been  used 
much  more.  The  state  sends  out  the  general 
libraries  either  in  fixed  groups  or  in  groups 
made  up  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  borrowers. 
They  are  loaned  to  groups  of  tax-payers ;  to 
public  libraries;  to  schools;  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations ;  to  other  organizations,  such  as 
Granges,  Sunday-schools,  etc. ;  and,  in  smaller 
groups,  to  individuals.  The  libraries  that  are 
most  general  in  their  use,  that  are  most  like 
public  libraries,  are  those  loaned  to  groups  of 
tax-payers.  In  the  three  years  ending  Oct.  I, 
1908,  67  such  libraries  were  sent  out.  The 
number  of  communities,  or  groups  of  tax- 
payers, served  by  these  67  libraries  is  not 
readily  available,  but  it  probably  is  not  over 
30.  The  libraries  sent  to  schools  and 
other  organizations  serve  to  some  extent 
for  general  reading  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Perhaps  one-fourth  of  those  sent  to 
schools  are  so  used  and  one-half  of  those 
sent  to  other  organizations.  In  the  same 
three  years  that  the  state  sent  67  libraries  to 
tax-payers,  it  sent  out  266  to  schools,  of 
which  perhaps  67  were  for  general  use;  and 
it  sent  166  to  other  organizations,  of  which 
perhaps  84  were  for  general  use.  That  is,  of 
these  499  libraries  sent  out  in  three  years, 
the  67  sent  to  tax-payers  were  almost  cer- 
tainly for  general  use  in  places  without  public 
1'braries ;  and  perhaps  151  of  those  sent  to 
schools  and  organizations  were  so  used.  This 
makes  a  little  over  200  so  used  in  three  years, 
and  these  served  possibly  100  stations.  These 
libraries  are  abcut  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  loaned  by  the  state. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  New  York 
with  other  states  in  its  use  of  travelling  li- 


braries, especially  for  general  reading,  though 
of  course  we  realize  that  conditions  vary  in 
different  states.  From  the  figures  in  the  1908 
yearbook  of  the  League  of  Library  Commis- 
sions we  have  prepared  a  comparative  table 
giving  the  total  number  of  libraries  circulated 
in  14  states  in  one  year,  and  the  number  and 
per  cent,  of  the  total  circulated  to  different 
classes  of  borrowers.  The  classes  of  libra- 
ries considered  are  those  loaned  to  (a) 
groups  of  tax-payers,  which  almost  always 
are  used  by  the  general  public;  (b)  schools 
and  miscellaneous  organizations,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  used  by  the  general  public ;  (c) 
public  libraries;  and  (d)  charitable  institutions 
and  study  clubs,  where  the  use  is  plainly  not 
general.  Taking  the  first  group,  the  tax-payers, 
where  the  library  is  almost  always  for  gen- 
eral use  in  a  place  without  a  public  library, 
we  find  that  two  states,  California  and  Kan- 
sas, limit  their  work  to  this  kind  of  library, 
and  circulated  in  one  year,  in  California,  667 
libraries,  and  in  Kansas  804.  In  three  other 
states,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, more  than  one-half  (from  52  per 
cent,  to  79  per  cent.)  of  the  libraries  were 
of  this  class.  These  five  states  together  sent 
out  in  one  year  2087  libraries  of  this  class, 
these  being  over  74  per  cent,  of  all  libra- 
ries sent  out  by  them.  If  we  add  to  the 
libraries  loaned  to  tax-payers  the  others 
of  public  or  semi-public  nature,  i.e.,  those 
loaned  to  schools,  libraries  and  other  or- 
ganizations, we  find  that  in  twelve  of  the 
fourteen  states  considered  over  80  per  cent, 
of  the  libraries  loaned  are  of  this  sort,  that 
serve  more  or  less  for  general  reading.  The 
other  two  states  are  Iowa  and  New  York. 
In  Iowa  64  per  cent,  of  the  libraries  are  of 
this  sort,  and  in  New  York  only  36^2  per 
cent.  That  is,  in  all  the  other  states  circulat- 
ing travelling  libraries  extensively  the  bulk 
of  the  work  is  with  libraries  for  more  or  less 
general  use.  In  New  York  the  bulk  of  the 
libraries,  61  per  cent,  to  be  exact,  are  used  by 
study  clubs.  But  we  believe,  judging  from  the 
experience  of  these  other  states,  that  the  use 
of  general  travelling  libraries  could  be  greatly 
increased,  and  that  this  would  help  solve  the 
problem  we  are  considering. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  general  travelling 
libraries  are  not  so  widely  used  in  New  York 
because  here  the  direct  grant  of  money  by 
the  state  ha?  caused  the  establishment  of 
public  libraries  in  small  villages  which  other- 
wise would  use  travelling  libraries  only.  But 
we  have  already  shown  that  of  the  72  in- 
corporated villages  of  less  than  500  inhabi- 
tants, only  15  per  cent,  have  public  libraries; 
and  that  among  the  million  and  a  half  people 
living  in  unincorporated  villages  and  the  open 
country  there  are  only. about  85  libraries,  all 
small,  and  serving  on  a  generous  estimate  less 
than  one-thirtieth  of  this  population.  The 
offer  of  state  money  undoubtedly  greatly  aids 
the  establishment  of  small  village  libraries, 
and  many  such  have  been  established  and  are 
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doing  excellent  work.  But  when  we  compare 
the  number  of  people  they  serve  with  the 
great  rural  population,  we  can  safely  say  that 
probably  90  per  cent,  of  these  people  have 
not  access  to  public  libraries  and  do  not  use 
the  travelling  libraries  offered. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  the 
people  in  rural  regions  would  make  much  use 
of  library  privileges  if  they  had  them.  While 
it  is  true  that  one  often  encounters  great  in- 
ertia and  indifference  in  starting  a  library  in 
any  place,  small  or  large,  we  may  say  that 
when  the  library  is  established  the  people  in 
small  villages  and  in  the  country  use  it  more 
than  do  people  in  larger  places.  While  circu- 
lation statistics  do  not  well  represent  a  li- 
brary's work,  as  they  tell  nothing  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  reading,  they  give  some  idea  of 
the  use  made  of  a  library.  We  have  accord- 
ingly studied  the  circulation  of  the  public 
libraries  of  55  villages  having  less  than  500 
inhabitants  each.  These  libraries  vary  from 
about  500  to  3000  volumes,  but  most  of  them 
contain  less  than  2000  volumes.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  55  villages  is  nearly  17,000,  and 
the  annual  circulation  is  over  120,000  (121,- 
721),  averaging  over  seven  books  a  year  to 
each  inhabitant.  This  is  more  than  three 
times  the  average  circulation  of  the  state,  as 
a  whole,  including  all  kinds  of  libraries  re- 
porting to  the  Education  Department  (16,- 
575,161  in  1906;  about  two  books  per  capita). 

So  much  for  present  conditions ;  now  for 
ways  of  bettering  them.  The  field  workers 
sent  out  by  the  state  are  of  course  doing 
what  they  can,  but  the  great  number  of  peo- 
ple to  be  reached,  as  shown  by  the  figures 
already  given,  make  it  plain  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  one  inspector  and  two  or- 
ganizers, who  must  spend  most  of  their  en- 
ergies on  libraries  already  established,  can 
have  much  effect  on  our  one  and  three- 
fourths  million  rural  population.  The  work 
must  be  subdivided,  and  more  local  help  en- 
listed. Some  of  the  librarians  of  the  state 
are  now  giving  time  and  strength,  as  they 
can  spare  them  from  the  duties  of  their 
own  libraries,  to  this  work  for  small 
communities  in  their  neighborhood;  and 
such  work  has  brought  good  results.  Were 
more  people  enlisted,  and  did  they  work 
together  according  to  some  plan,  far  greater 
results  might  follow.  It  is  the  hope  of  this 
committee  that  some  plan  for  such  subdivi- 
sion and  co-operation  may  be  worked  out  and 
started  at  this  meeting.  Any  such  plan  must 
call  for  volunteer  workers  of  devotion  and 
public  spirit.  The  trouble  will  be  that 
workers  of  this  stamp  are  usually  spend- 
ing all  their  energies  on  their  home  com- 
munities, and  find  so  much  to  do  there  that 
they  hesitate  before  undertaking  new  burdens. 

We  offer  then  the  following  plan  as  a  pos- 
sible way  of  beginning  work,  asking  for  the 
frankest  criticism  and  discussion.  For  the 
unit  of  work  we  propose  the  county.  A 
county  is  small  enough  to  give  some  hope  of 


reaching  all  the  communities,  in  time;  and 
has  moreover  the  great  advantage  that  there 
are  various  kinds  of  gatherings,  to  be  men- 
tioned later,  where  the  whole  county  is  rep- 
resented. We  propose  that  volunteers  be 
called  for  from  the  librarians  of  the  state  or 
from  any  whom  they  can  interest,  each  vol- 
unteer to  work  as  he  is  able  in  his  county, 
along  lines  to  be  suggested  later  in  this  report. 
We  suggest  that  the  general  oversight  of  this 
work  be  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  executive  committee  of  this 
association.  The  work  in  each  county  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  one  head  worker 
appointed  by  the  committee.  The  state  asso- 
ciations and  the  local  library  associations 
should  support  this  work,  and  their  meetings 
may  serve  for  exchange  of  experience  and 
plans.  The  columns  of  the  quarterly  New 
York  Libraries  may  also  be  used  for  such  ex- 
change, and  for  enlisting  new  volunteers. 

A  list  of  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  in  a 
county,  of  all  the  school  teachers,  of  the  offi- 
cers of  all  the  Granges,  and  so  on,  may  be 
obtained  from  various  printed  lists  known  to 
us. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  is  open  to  such 
volunteers  —  work  that  will  be  effective  and 
yet  that  will  not  require  more  time  and 
strength  than  volunteer  help  can  give.  So 
far  as  possible,  we  should  make  use  of  or- 
ganizations and  institutions  already  existing. 
Many  of  these,  such  as  the  women's  clubs, 
are  already  interested  in  the  library  move- 
ment, and  are  working  to  aid  it.  Others 
might  be  enlisted.  When  possible,  village  and 
city  libraries  should  be  free  to  the  farmers 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  librarian 
should  make  constant  effort  to  secure  and 
hold  country  readers.  If  the  trustees  or  gen- 
eral public  sentiment  oppose,  because  the  tax 
support  of  the  library  comes  from  the  village 
or  city,  the  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
about  a  more  liberal  policy.  A  library  may 
send  books  from  its  own  collection,  travelling 
libraries,  to  neighboring  villages  or  school 
districts.  Such  travelling  libraries  sent  from  a 
central  library  that  is  near  might  be  more 
satisfactory  than  those  sent  out  by  the  state. 
The  books  could  be  changed  oftener,  and  the 
main  librarian  could  have  more  personal 
knowledge  of  the  wishes  and  needs  of  each 
station. 

At  present,  however,  there  are  hardly 
enough  public  libraries  to  care  for  the  rural 
communities,  even  were  they  all  willing  to 
undertake  such  work.  The  establishment  of 
new  libraries  in  places  large  enough  to  sup- 
port them  should  of  course  be  encouraged  by 
the  county  workers.  But  this  is  a  work  of 
time,  and  for  present  needs  we  turn  to  the 
state  travelling  libraries.  We  have  already 
shown  how  little  these  are  used  for  general 
reading,  and  how  much  more  widely  they 
might  be  used,  judging  from  the  experience  of 
other  states.  The  facts  about  these  libraries 
should  be  made  known  as  widely  as  possible. 
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Some  of  the  general  gatherings  where  li- 
brary work  could  be  presented  and  travelling 
libraries  advertised,  are  teachers'  and  farm- 
ers' institutes,  county  fairs,  county  conven- 
tions of  Sunday-schools  and  young  people's 
societies,  meetings  of  the  Grange,  meetings 
of  women's  clubs,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  it 
would  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  speaker  on 
library  work.  The  best  results  would  fellow  if 
a  county  worker  were  present,  and  the  place 
and  hour  when  he  would  talk  with  any  one 
interested  were  given.  The  state  would  glad- 
ly send  circulars  for  distribution,  and  for  any 
larger  gathering  would  send  for  exhibition  a 
sample  travelling  library,  free  of  expense. 
Brief  descriptive  talks  on  some  of  the  books 
would  often  help  to  rouse  interest. 

Of  the  agencies  mentioned,  the  school  and 
the  church  between  them  touch  nearly  every 
rural  home  and  from  their  nature  both  are 
likely  to  co-operate  with  library  work.  The 
schools  are  easily  reached  through  the  teach- 
ers' institutes.  The  teachers  of  the  district 
schools  could  do  much  to  procure  libraries  and 
encourage  their  use  in  the  open  country.  Some 
of  the  state  institute  conductors  have  agreed  to 
give  an  announcement  concerning  these  libra- 
ries at  all  institutes  this  year.  By  writing  to 
the  local  school  commission  or  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  institute,  the  county  worker 
who  could  provide  a  good  speaker  might  se- 
cure place  on  the  program.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  several  experienced  workers  with 
whom  the  committee  talked  that  a  simple  an- 
nouncement of  the  travelling  library  and  gen- 
eral truths  on  the  value  of  reading  should  be 
supplemented  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  by  brief  descriptive  talks 
about  certain  books.  In  working  with  the 
other  organization  mentioned,  the  church,  the 
county  worker  should  let  the  minister  and 
church  workers  know  that  libraries  will  be 
sent  to  Sunday-schools,  mission  study  classes, 
and  so  on ;  and  that  the  selection  will  be  made 
to  suit  their  wishes.  If  possible  the  matter 
should  be  presented  at  the  state  meetings  of 
the  various  denominations. 

We  can  give  only  a  few  words  to  the  kind 
of  reading  to  be  supplied  by  all  this  work. 
It  should  be  popular  and  such  as  will  be  en- 
joyed by  more  than  the  occasional  reader. 
It  is  of  no  use  to  furnish  books,  however 
good,  if  they  remain  on  the  shelves.  In  non- 
fiction  especially  the  treatment  should  be  sim- 
ple and  interesting,  and  the  book  readable  as 
well  as  authoritative.  There  should  be  a 
large  proportion  of  fiction  and  of  juvenile 
books,  for  these  are  the  most  popular  classes. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  recommend 
that  the  Executive  committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion appoint  a  committee  to  enlist  workers 
for  each  county  to  encourage  the  use  of  libra- 
ries, and  that  this  committee  have  general 
oversight  of  the  work. 


CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AP- 
POINTMENT 

THE  situation  in  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary has  for  the  past  few  months  been  one 
of  the  prominent  matters  of  interest  to  the 
library  profession.  After  Mr.  Hild's  retire- 
ment on  April  26  from  the  librarianship  the 
question  of  his  successor  became  a  matter  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  library's 
board  of  trustees,  the  city  administration  and 
of  the  library  profession  in  general.  Owing 
to  the  Public  Library  of  Chicago's  connection 
with  civil  service  it  was  feared  that  the  ap- 
plication of  this  system  of  examination  to  the 
choice  of  librarian  would  interfere  with  the 
appointment  of  the  right  man  for  the  place. 
The  delicacy  of  the  situation  was  evident,  and 
with  no  infringements  on  the  legal  require- 
ments in  the  matter  and  no  violation  of  civil 
service  rules,  the  civil  service  commission  of 
Chicago  provided  for  a  judicious  appointment 
by  its  creation  of  an  examining  committee  of 
library  experts  to  pass  upon  the  examination 
papers  of  the  candidates.  The  committee 
held  a  meeting  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association  meeting.  The  papers  of  the  ap- 
plicants were  there  considered.  There  were 
19  candidates  for  the  position.  The  names  and 
ratings  of  the  candidates,  according  to  agree- 
ment, were  not  made  public,  and  on  Oct.  I 
the  committee  reported  the  name  of  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Legler  as  selected  appointee.  The 
report  of  the  examining  committee  to  the 
Chicago  Civil  Service,  which  was  drawn  up 
to  accompany  the  ratings  of  candidates,  is 
given  herewith : 

SEPT.  29,  1909. 
To    the    Civil    Service    Commission    of    the    City    of 

Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN  :  The  undersigned,  a  board  appointed 
by  you  to  consider  and  rate  the  candidates  for  the 
librarianship  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  respect- 
fully report  as  follows: 

1.  We  submit  the  ratings  requested,   but 

2.  We  call   attention  to  the  peculiarity  of  the   con- 
ditions in  these   respects: 

(a)  The   purpose    of   the    examination    was    not    to 
create  a  list  of  eligibles  for  a  class  of  positions.     It 
was  to  fill  one  particular  position. 

(b)  The    candidate    rated    highest    will    necessarily 
receive  the  appointment. 

(c)  The  position  is  an  executive  one  —  the  highest 
in   the   general   administration   of   a    large   institution. 
While   involving,   as  a   desideratum,   a   knowledge   of 
technique,  it   is  therefore   itself   aloof   from   the  per- 
sonal   conduct    of    technical    details.      Success    in    it 
will    concededly    rest    more    upon    general    character, 
education    and    experience    than    upon    the    qualities 
which  can  be  tested  by  a  written  examination.     But 

(d)  Your    commission    announced    that    the    essays 
accompanying  the  applications  would  be  "given  equal 
weight"    (in   the   marking)    with   the   other   qualifica- 
tions —  of  character,  education  and  experience. 

(e)  To    justify    any    substantial    weight    to    such 
essays  as  part  of  such  a  test,  it  was  important  that 
the  applicants  should  be  placed  upon  an  equal  basis 
of  opportunity  and   of  understanding.     Specifications 
were   requisite.      But  beyond   the   statement   that  the 
essay    was   to    embody   a    "professional    judgment   of 
the    proper    administration    of   the    library,"    the    an- 
nouncement  contained   no   specification    regarding   it, 
nor  any  limitation  —  not  even  as  to  its  length. 
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3.  To  ensure  conformity  to  the  announcement  we 
read  and  rated  the  essays  first,  without  inspecting 
the  applications  or  being  acquainted  with  the  list  of 
applicants,  or,  therefore,  with  the  identity  of  the 
writers. 

(a)  Agreement    upon    these   ratings    was    not    diffi- 
cult and  was  unanimous.     On  the  other  hand, 

(b)  The     consideration     of     the     other     elements 
(character,  education,  experience)  was  decidedly  dif- 
ficult,   involving   not  merely   the    relative   weights   to 
be   given   different  types  of  experience,  but  a  neces- 
sarily   varying    judgment    among    the    examiners    of 
the  personal  fitness  of  candidates  known  to  them  in 
different   degrees   and   in    different   relations. 

As  to  all  the  ratings  under  tbis  head,  save  the 
fiist  three,  however,  the  agreement  was  also  unan- 
imous. As  to  these  three  it  was  unanimous  except 
as  to  their  relative  order  jmong  themselves.  As  to 
this  order,  and  therefore  as  to  the  final  ratings 
(among  these  three  candidates)  which  it  determines, 
agreement  was  difficult,  the  choice  itself  being  diffi- 
cult; and  from  the  ratings  given  one  member  of  our 
board  strongly  dissents,  signing  this  report  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  unanimous. 
•  4.  The  difficulty  of  this  choice,  and  the  fact  of  this 
dissent  indicate  what  the  board  notes  for  your  gen- 
eral attention:  That  an  estimate  based  upon  the 
record  —  the  essays  —  submitted  combined  with  the 
general  judgment  of  its  four  members  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  character,  education  and  experience,  reveals 
none  among  the  nineteen  candidates  as  clearly  pre- 
eminent for  this  position;  nor  as  giving  complete 
assurance  of  success  in  it  in  comparison  with  other 
persons  who  might  be  available.  This  will  indeed 
appear  from  the  numerical  ratings. 

Very   respectfully, 

HERBERT  PUTNAM,  Chairman; 

CLEMENT  WALKER  ANDREWS, 

FRANK   P.   HILL, 

HOWARD  O.    SPROGLE, 

Board  of  Examiners. 

The  librarianship  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  prophesies  a  great  opportunity  for 
far-reaching  work  and  creation  of  vital  in- 
fluences in  the  course  of  library  progress,  and 
it  is  with  earnest  satisfaction  that  the  choice 
of  Mr.  Legler  is  recorded.  In  his  little  more 
than  five  years'  connection  with  library  work 
Mr.  Legler's  remarkable  ability  and  strong 
personality  have  brought  him  into  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  profession.  As  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  Mr.  Leg- 
ler has  carried  out  the  highest  ideals  of  com- 
mission work,  and  his  effectiveness  has 
reached  beyond  the  limits  of  specific  locality 
in  his  service  to  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation as  a  member  of  its  council,  as  chair- 
man of  its  publishing  board  and  on  various 
committees.  He  was  born  in  Palermo,  Italy, 
in  1861,  and  was  educated  in  Switzerland  and 
the  United  States.  He  began  his  career  in 
newspaper  work,  and  was  with  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  until,  in  1889,  when  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  state  legislature. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee 
school  board  in  1890,  and  held  this  position 
until  his  entrance  into  library  work,  and  dur- 
ing his  connection  with  the  schools  the  re- 
markably close  and  effective  co-operation  be- 
tween schools  and  the  public  library  existing 
in  Milwaukee  was  attained.  Mr.  Legler  is 
the  author  of  monographs  on  various  sub- 
jects, chiefly  of  historical,  bibliographical  and 
antiquarian  interest. 


ROUND  TABLE  MEETINGS 

(Reprinted    from   New    York   Libraries,   July.) 

ANOTHER  series  of  round  table  meetings 
has  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  institute 
committee  of  the  New  York  Library  Associa- 
tion. In  point  of  interest  and  attendance  it 
has  been  the  most  successful  series  of  such 
meetings  that  this  committee  has  ever  con- 
ducted. In  general  the  plan  followed  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  last  three  years, 
though  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
grouping  of  the  libraries  and  in  the  list  of 
topics  submitted  for  selection.  Thirty-one 
meetings  were  held,  the  places  for  the  meet- 
ings being  so  distributed  as  to  bring  every 
library  in  the  state  within  easy  reach  of  some 
meeting.  As  in  former  years,  the  plan  was 
to  omit  Greater  New  York  from  the  program, 
as  it  was  assumed  that  the  libraries  of  this 
district  were  hardly  in  need  of  any  aid  of 
this  kind  from  the  State  Association.  But 
for  the  group  of  libraries  on  the  western  end 
of  Long  Island  it  was  found  advisable  to 
merge  the  round  table  meeting  with  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Long  Island  Library  Association 
at  Jamaica,  so  the  statistics  of  the  year  are 
in  some  degree  affected  by  this  union  meeting. 
In  point  of  attendance,  naturally,  this  meeting 
at  Jamaica  was  the  largest  of  the  series,  more 
than  a  hundred  persons  being  present;  but 
in  the  number  of  libraries  represented  it  was 
surpassed  by  at  least  eight  other  meetings. 
The  largest  representation  of  libraries  was 
at  the  Syracuse  meeting,  where  delegates 
from  16  libraries  were  present,  and  at  Buf- 
falo, where  14  libraries  were  represented. 
Other  meetings  especially  well  attended  were 
those  at  Utica,  Watertown,  Rhinecliff,  Gen- 
eva, Middletown,  Bronxville,  Mayville  and 
Jordanville,  at  each  of  which  10  or  more  li- 
braries were  represented.  At  Nyack  every 
library  in  the  group,  with  the  exception  of 
one  school  library,  was  represented.  The 
smallest  representation  of  libraries  was  at 
Cambridge,  Newark,  Mattituck  and  Bridge- 
hampton,  due  partly  to  the  smallness  of  the 
districts  and  partly  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions. 

Twenty-four  of  the  meetings  were  con- 
ducted in  whole  or  in  part  by  officers  of  the 
State  Division  of  Educational  Extension  — 
three  by  Mr.  Eastman,  five  by  Mr.  Wynkoop 
and  eight  each  by  Miss  Phelps  and  Miss 
Brown.  At  three  of  the  meetings  Mr.  Peck, 
of  Gloversville,  represented  the  State  com- 
mittee, at  two  Miss  Rathbone,  of  Pratt  Insti- 
tute Library  School,  presided,  at  two .  Miss 
Smith,  of  the  Utica  Public  Library,  and  at 
two  others  Miss  Bacon,  of  the  State  Library 
School.  At  Buffalo  the  meeting  was  entirely 
in  charge  of  the  librarian  and  staff  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library,  including  Miss  Chan- 
dler, of  the  State  committee. 

Of  the  topics  suggested  by  the  State  com- 
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mittee  as  a  basis  for  the  discussions,  by  far 
the  most  popular  was  that  of  Recent  books. 
At  all  the  meetings  but  five,  this  was  one  of 
the  topics  chosen  by  the  visiting  librarians. 
Other  topics  chosen,  in  the  order  of  their 
popularity  were :  Books  for  boys  and  girls, 
discussed  at  16  meetings;  The  librarian's 
reading,  at  13  meetings ;  How  to  select  b'ooks, 
at  12  meetings;  Inexpensive  reference  mate- 
rial, at  10  meetings ;  Where  to  buy  books  and 
how,  at  7  meetings.  Every  one  of  these  topics, 
it  will  be  noted,  had  to  do  directly  with  books 
and  not  at  all  with  library  machinery  or 
technic,  showing  how  strongly  and  unani- 
mously the  librarians  of  the  state  are  em- 
phasizing the  book  side  of  the  library  prob- 
lem. Topics  suggested  by  the  committee  but 
which  failed  to  be  selected  for  discussion  at 
a  single  meeting  were :  Budget  for  expenses, 
Library  statistics,  Hours  of  opening,  and  Re- 
serving books. 

The  following  table  shows  the  place,  date, 
number  of  libraries  represented,  the  number 
of  persons  in  attendance  and  the  name  of  the 
conductor  for  each  meeting : 

New  York  library  round  table  meetings  1909 


PLACE 

DATE 

<  t/> 

P 

"g 

w  § 

CONDUCTORS 

Troy  

May     8 
"      26 
"      28 

i      '9 
1      26 
'      25 

"      «4 
June    4 
May   12 

"        20 

1     27 

'        21 
"        26 
"        28 
"        22 

"        19 

"        IS 
1       22 

"        7 

1        12 
"        13 

"      18 
"      15 
"      28 

"        21 

"      '9 

"    26 

X4 
1     20 
"     29 

"      28 

9 
4 

6 
5 
7 

10 

13 

10 

16 

4 

12 

5 
9 
14 

8 

8 
8 
6 
6 
8 
ii 

12 

5 
5 

12 

9 
ii 

9 

4 
4 

255 

24 

17 
14 
13 
6 
26 

38 
34 

36 
47 
8 

21 
13 

37 
29 

24 

24 
19 
8 

21 

18 

38 

23 

II 

9 

21 

13 

21 
100 
13 
40 

Miss  C.  Bacon 
W.  R.  Eastman 
Miss  Z.  M.  Brown 
W.  R.  Eastman 
MissZ.  M.  Brown 
Miss  B.  S.  Smith  and 
A.  L.  Peck 
Miss  B.  S.  Smith  and 
A.  L.  Peck 
MissZ.  M.  Brown  and 
W.  R.  Eastman 
Miss  A.  R.  Phelps 

Miss  Z.  M.  Brown 
Miss  A.  R.  Phelps 

Miss  E.  M.  Chandler 
and  W.  L.  Brown 
W.    F.    Seward     and 
Miss  A  R.  Phelps 
Miss  A.  R  Phelps 

Miss  Z.  M.  Brown 

MissC.  Bacon 
A.  Wynkoop 
A.    L.    Peck   and    A. 
Wynkoop 
A.  Wynkoop 

H.  W.  Fison 
Miss  J.  A.  Rathbone 

Cambridge  .... 
Lake  George... 
Westport  

Plattsburg  
Fultonville  — 

Jordanville  
TJtica  

Watertown  

Spencerport  .  .. 
Le  Roy  

Buffalo  
Binghamton.  .. 
Cortlaad  

Corning  
Hornell     

Belmont  
Mayville  
Rhinecliff  
Griffin  Corners. 
Newburgh  

Middletown  
Nyack  

Bronx  ville  

Mattituck  
Bridgehamton.. 

Total..   .  .31 

766 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Library  institute  and  round  table  meetings  in 
New  York,  1902-9 

Meetings.        Attendance. 

Libraries.     Persons. 
1 08 
108 
So 
93 
194 


8 
8 
8 
29 
29 
30 


250 
255 


299 
317 
258 
341 
402 
467 
585 
766 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics 
showing  the  development  of  the  state  institute 
or  round  table  work  since  its  inception  in 
1902: 


WISCONSIN-MINNESOTA  LIBRARY 
MEETING 

A  JOINT  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  Library  Associations  and  the  igth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  As- 
sociation were  held  at  Superior  and  Duluth, 
Sept.  15-17,  with  a  post-conference  excursion 
to  Hibbing,  Minn.,  on  Sept.  18,  1909. 

The  first  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Association  was  held  at  the  Superior  Car- 
negie Library  building,  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Sept.  15,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Smith,  president, 
in  the  chair.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Crumpton,  mayor  of 
Superior,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Sunderland,  presi- 
dent of  the  Superior  Library  Board.  1'he 
response  was  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  followed 
by  his  address  as  president,  the  latter  being 
a  comprehensive  review  of  modern  library 
conditions  with  many  kindred  topics,  such  as 
University  Extension,  the  relation  of  the  li- 
brary to  the  body  politic,  etc. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Sept.  16,  a  nominat- 
ing committee  was  appointed.  Mrs.  James 
Rpbbins,  librarian  of  the  Rice  Lake  Public 
Library,  opened  the  discussion  of  "The  prob- 
lem of  the  northern  library."  Mrs.  Robbins 
stated  that  it  was  very  largely  a  question  of 
inadequate  appropriation  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs.  Experience  has  proved  the  futility  of, 
attempting  to  run  a  $10,000  library  building 
on  $1000  a  year,  little  if  anything  being  left 
for  books  after  the  running  expenses  are  paid. 
The  advisability  of  supplementing  the  amount 
of  the  city  appropriation  by  grants  from  sur- 
rounding towns  was  next  considered  by  the 
speaker,  who  warmly  advocated  such  a  pro- 
cedure. Next  to  the  element  of  lack  of 
money  as  a  problem  was  that  of  lack  of  time 
to  do  the  many  things  demanded. 

Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Sawyer,  of  the  Instruc- 
tional Department  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Commission,  followed  Mrs.  Robbins  with 
some  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  the  va- 
rious problems  could  be  met.  Mrs.  Sawyer 
firsjt  showed  how  a  small  appropriation  could 
be  stretched  in  the  purchase  of  books,  for  ex- 
ample, by  securing  inexpensive  yet  durable 
editions  of  the  classics,  standard  and  recent 
fiction.  A  rental  collection  of  fiction  was 
recommended.  The  purchase  of  books  from 
agents  was  frowned  upon,  as  was  the  buying 
of  expensive  sets,  encyclopedias,  and  the  like. 
Examples  were  given  of  great  savings  by  the 
purchase  through  well-known  second-hand 
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dealers.  Much  free  material  for  reading  pur- 
poses may  be  secured  through  the  various 
governmental  departments,  railroads,  etc.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  picture  bulletins  could 
be  borrowed  from  the  Wisconsin  Library 
Commission.  Easy  methods  of  mending  were 
described  and  the  necessity  of  good  binding 
emphasized.  As  to  the  hours  of  the  chil- 
dren's room,  it  was  suggested  that  no  books 
be  issued  after  six  o'clock,  but  that  the  chil- 
dren coming  from  poor  homes  be  allowed  to 
read  after  that  hour  at  the  library. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Smith,  librarian  at  Eau 
Claire,  followed  this  talk  with  an  explanation 
of  the  work  done  at  Eau  Claire  with  the 
schools.  Four  talks  of  20  minutes  each  are 
given  to  the  eighth  grade  pupils  in  each  of 
the  public  schools,  the  eighth  grade  being  the 
highest  grade  in  the  grammar  school.  The 
first  talk  has  to  do  with  the  arrangement  and 
classification,  meaning  of  call  numbers,  plan 
of  the  book-room,  shelf-labels,  etc.  The  sec- 
ond talk  takes  up  the  use  of  the  reference 
room  in  particular.  The  card  catalog  is  con- 
sidered on  the  third  day,  the  author,  title  and 
subject  cards  being  written  upon  the  black- 
board and  their  uses  explained,  each  pupil 
being  required  to  make  samples  of  each.  Mag- 
azines —  current  and  bound  —  are  lastly  con- 
sidered with  the  use  of  the  various  indexes. 
An  hour's  work  is  next  required  at  the  li- 
brary, when  the  pupil  is  given  practice  in 
hunting  for  five  books,  the  authors  of  which 
are  given.  This  is  followed  by  an  exercise  in 
finding  from  the  catalog  how  many  books 
there  are  in  the  library  about  a  certain  au- 
thor; and  how  many  articles  on  trusts  in  a 
certain  magazine  index. 

Mr.  Legler,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary Commission,  opened  the  discussion  of 
"Adequate  appropriations  for  libraries  and 
how  to  secure  them."  Mr.  Legler  stated  that 
it  was  pitiful  to  note  with  what  small  appro- 
priations librarians  were  expected  to  do  a 
great  work.  He  recognized  the  viewpoint  of 
the  city  authorities  in  deeming  appropriations 
for  water-works,  school  houses,  and  the  like 
of  greater  necessity,  and  insisted  that,  to 
overcome  this  attitude.,  the  librarian  should 
make  the  work  of  the  library  of  such  value 
as  to  commend  its  cause  when  appropriations 
are  being  considered.  Tables  of  comparison 
are  ofttimes  valuable.  The  library  trustees 
should  be  made  to  see  their  responsibility  in 
this  condition.  Too  often  they  are  willing  to 
accept  what  is  grudgingly  given  without  any 
protest.  The  Library  board  should  have  its 
representatives  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  w7hen  the  budget  is  being  considered 
to  safeguard  the  library's  interest.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  appropriation  should  hot  be  left, 
however,  to  the  last  moment.  Preliminary 
work  should  be  done  with  the  councilmen  in 
bringing  the  needs  of  the  library  to  their 
attention. 

Miss  Stearns,  of  the  Library  Commission, 
spoke  of  one  case  where  no  representative  of 


the  Library  board  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  Village  board  when  the  city  budget  was 
being  considered.  As  the  result  the  Village 
Board,  totally  at  sea  as  to  the  amount  re- 
quired, appropriated  the  nominal  sum  of  $50 
for  the  library's  maintenance,  this  being,  as  it 
happened,  the  amount  of  the  librarian's  sal- 
ary, leaving  nothing  for  books,  heat,  light,  etc. 
In  another  instance,  a  Library  board  had 
accepted  $2500  a  year  for  many  years,  though 
needing  more  than  the  sum  specified.  At  last 
the  sum  of  $4000  was  solicited  and  granted 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  by-laws  for  library  boards,  Miss 
Stearn  stated  that  she  had  made  it  a  practice 
for  some  time  past  to  include  in  the  duties  of 
the  Finance  committee  the  responsibility  for 
securing  the  appropriation  for  the  library's 
maintenance. 

Miss  Ethel  McCollough,  of  the  Superior 
Public  Library,  insisted  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  for  securing  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion was  to  employ  assistants  that  the  public 
would  respect,  and  to  see  that  every  serious 
question  asked  at  the  library  or  by  'phone 
was  answered.  The  librarian  should  make  it 
a  point  to  know  the  aldermen  and  the  city 
clerk  and  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  li- 
brary's needs. 

The  first  joint  session  of  the  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota  Library  Associations  was  held 
at  the  Duluth  Public  Library  on  Thursday 
evening,  Sept.  16,  Mr.  Warren  Upham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  Library  Association,  in 
the  chair.  The  address  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Library  Association  was  given  by 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler.  Mr.  Legler's  subject 
was  "American  library  conditions."  In  open- 
ing Mr.  Legler  briefly  sketched  the  history  of 
the  American  Library  Association  from  its 
beginning  in  1876  to  the  present  time,  out- 
lining the  marvellous  progress  of  the  move- 
ment. Taking  up  the  expenditures  for  libra- 
ries, the  speaker  contrasted  the  $275,000,000 
appropriation  for  our  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments with  the  sums  appropriated  for  our  li- 
braries, and  stated  that  one  battleship  cost 
more  than  the  entire  sum  given  to  libraries 
in  any  one  year.  He  quoted  Dr.  Canfield's 
address  on  the  value  of  the  library  in  na- 
tional life,  and  made  a  plea  for  the  extension 
of  the  usefulness  of  libraries  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  branches  in  school  houses. 

The  librarian,  the  speaker  contended,  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  criticism  con- 
cerning the  large  amount  of  fiction  circulated 
from  libraries  through  the  tables  of  percent- 
age statistics  furnished  local  newspapers.  Sev- 
eral delightful  selections  were  read  from  so- 
called  fiction  which  might  well  be  classified 
elsewhere.  In  the  matter  of  fiction,  a  plea 
was  made  for  the  reading  of  the  old  stand- 
ards as  opposed  to  much  of  the  recent  type. 
The  prevalence  of  trashy  literature  in  rail- 
road trains,  hotels  and  newsstands  was  de- 
plored. The  problem  of  book  selection  was 
regarded  as  the  most  perplexing  of  all  with 
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which  the  modern  librarian  had  to  deal.  The 
use  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  was  urged  upon 
all,  there  being  but  few  book  reviews  not 
possessing  a  commercial  bias. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  address  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Legler  by 
all  present. 

On  Friday  morning,  Sept.  17,  a  steamboat 
excursion  was  tendered  the  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  librarians  by  the  Superior  Com- 
mercial Club.  In  the  afternoon  the  second 
joint  session  was  held  at  the  Superior  Public 
Library.  This  session  was  devoted  to  a 
"Book  symposium."  In  lieu  of  the  address 
on  "Books  of  local  interest"  by  Dr.  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  who  was  unavoidably  absent,  a 
letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Thwaites  by  the 
president,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
average  public  library  is  sadly  deficient  in 
local  history  material.  Inquiries  constantly 
received  by  the  State  Historical  Society  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  home  library  does  not 
even  possess  the  published  history  of  its  own 
county,  and  that  the  collection  of  local  news- 
paper files  and  other  obvious  material  has 
been  neglected. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  joint  ses- 
sion the  following  resolution  presented  by  a 
joint  committee  was  adopted  unanimously: 

The  library  associations  of  the  states  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  assembled  in  joint  session,  hereby 
resolve — 

That  the  Council  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  the  League  of  Library  Commissions  be 
requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of  memorial- 
izing the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  the 
end  that  the  Government  shall  publish  and  dis- 
tribute through  the  libraries  coming  into  contact 
with  our  immigrant  population  handbooks  of  Amer- 
ican history  and  government  written  in  the  language 
of  the  foreign-born  peoples  and  adapted  to  their  needs. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  holding  of 
joint  sessions  at  intervals  of  two  or  three 
years  be  commended,  the  co-operating  states 
being  such  in  addition  to  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota as  may  care  to  unite  with  us. 

The  last  evening  session  was  devoted  to  a 
round  table  conducted  by  Miss  Jeannette 
Drake,  library  organizer  of  the  Wisconsin 
Library  Commission.  The  following  ques- 
tions were  discussed : 

Abridged  editions  of  authors ;  the  question 
of  the  book-agent;  the  names  of  reliable 
second-hand  dealers;  best  periodicals  for 
book  reviews;  best  almanac;  value  of  re- 
inforced bindings ;  attractive  editions  of 
standard  authors ;  teachers'  privileges ;  study- 
club  work;  library  appropriations;  reserving 
books ;  assistance  given  debating  societies ; 
limiting  children  to  children's  rooms. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  committee 
was  adopted  and  the  secretary  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  for  the  following  nominees : 
president,  Miss  Ethel  F.  McCollough,  Supe- 
rior; vice-president,  Miss  Mary  A.  Smith, 
La  Crosse;  secretary,  Miss  Gabriella  Ackley, 
Watertown ;  treasurer,  Miss  Miriam  Noyes, 
Oshkosh. 

LUTIE  E.  STEARNS,  Acting  Secretary. 


amecican  Xibrarg  association 

COMMITTEE    ON    BINDING 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  binding  re- 
ceives frequent  complaints  that  certain  books 
are  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  the  original 
publishers'  binding.  As  long  as  present  meth- 
ods of  trade  binding  are  followed  such  cases 
will  be  frequent,  but  librarians  can  greatly 
aid  the  committee  in  its  efforts  to  get  bet- 
ter bindings  from  the  publishers,  if  they  will, 
in  every  case  where  books  are  unsatisfactory, 
make  a  strong  protest  direct  to  the  publisher. 
The  publishers  are  bound  to  take  notice  of 
such  protests,  and  if  they  are  frequent,  some 
good  must  result. 

The  committee  has  received  from  Messrs. 
Henry  Frowde  and  Hodder  &  Stoughton 
samples  of  children's  books  bound  in  a  special 
library  binding.  The  circular  accompanying 
the  sample  copies  gives  the  following  specifi- 
cations for  binding: 

(1)  The  best  pigskin  is  used  for  the  backs 
and  buckram  for  the  sides ;  or,  the  backs  can 
be  covered  in  pluviusin,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  librarians  is  directed,  as  being  even 
more  durable  than  leather.     Morocco  can  be 
used  for  the  backs,  if  desired,  at  a  slightly 
increased  cost. 

(2)  In  sewing  the  sheets  the  sections  are 
linked  together  by  numerous  stitches  which 
are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  so  that 
if  through  rough  handling  a  stitch  were  to 
break  the  others  would  not  be  affected.    This 
sewing  is   a   great   improvement   on   the   old 
style. 

(3)  The    possibility   of   any   strain    of  the 
cover  on  the  leaves  is  removed  by  a  patent 
system  of  linen  joints,  also  by  a  French  joint 
on  the  cover,  giving  freedom  to  the  hinge. 

(4)  The  first  and  last  sections,  being  used 
more  than  the  rest,  are  oversewn  and  lined 
in  the  center  with  jaconet. 

(5)  Tight  or  loose  backs  are  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  paper. 

The  books  seem  to  be  excelleml}'-  bound 
for  public  library  work,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  among  the  titles  obtainable  there 
are  not  a  larger  number  used  in  this  country. 
Librarians  who  are  interested  can  obtain  a 
list  of  titles  and  prices  by  sending  direct 
either  to  Henry  Frowde  or  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

State  Xtbrarp  Commissions 

PENNSYLVANIA    FREE   LIBRARY   COMMIS- 
SION 

The  Pennsylvania  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion has  begun  a  periodical  exchange  through 
which  it  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  the  libraries 
of  the  state.  Libraries  of  Pennsylvania  are 
asked  to  send  to  the  Commission  the  dupli- 
cate magazines  which  they  do  not  want,  which 
the  Commission  will  pass  on  to  libraries  that 
need  them. 
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State  Xtbran?  Hssoctatfons 

IOWA    LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  meeting  of  the  Northeast  District  of 
the  Iowa  Library  Association  was  held  at 
Iowa  Falls,  May  25-26.  Fifteen  libraries  and 
trustees  attended  the  sessions,  which  con- 
sisted of  informal  discussions. 

The  Middleast  District  of  the  Association 
met  at  Vinton,  April  20-21.  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Wood,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, gave  an  address  on  the  ideals  and 
work  of  the  public  library.  There  were  24 
library  workers  in  attendance,  representing 
nine  libraries. 

The  Southeast  District  meeting  was  held 
May  18-19.  In  this  district  there  are  15  coun- 
ties, three  of  which  —  Louisa,  Davis  and  Van 
Buren  —  have  no  public  libraries.  There  was 
a  round-table  devoted  to  librarians'  specific 
duties  and  problems.  Addresses  were  given 
by  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler,  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
Library  Commission ;  Miss  Harriet  A.  Wood 
and  Hon.  W.  E.  Blake,  trustee  of  the  Burling- 
ton Public  Library. 

The  Northwest  District  meeting  was  held 
at  Algona,  June  1-2.  Miss  Alice  S.  Tyler 
gave  an  address  on  the  "Educational  side  of 
the  library,"  and  Mr.  Johnson  Brigham  spoke 
on  "Progressive  literature." 

The  meeting  of  the  Southwest  District  was 
held  at  Shenandoah,  June  9.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  were  the  following: 

Best  magazines  and  periodicals  for  the 
small  library;  Book  selection  and  purchase; 
Binding;  The  club  woman  and  the  library; 
Work  of  the  free  travelling  library. 

Trustees'  sessions,  or  sessions  of  especial 
interest  to  library  trustees,  were  held  at  all 
these  meetings.  Librarians'  salaries  received 
consideration,  and  at  the  last  mentioned  dis- 
trict meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  tax 
levy  for  library  purposes  should  be  levied  to 
the  limit  of  the  law,  wherever  possible. 

KEYSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone 
State  Library  Association  will  be  held  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  2gth  and  3Oth,  at 
the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 

The  meeting  promises  to  be  one  of  un- 
usual interest. 

There  will  be  opportunities  for  visiting  the 
libraries  in  the  vicinity  and  the  Training 
School  for  Children's  Librarians. 

The  librarians  and  the  trustees  of  the  small 
libraries  in  the  state  as  well  as  the  large  are 
urged  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  be  present, 
as  the  meeting  will  be  of  interest  to  all. 

DAISY  MARY  SMITH,  Secretary-treasurer. 

OKLAHOMA   STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  Oklahoma  State  Library  Association 
held  its  second  annual  meeting  at  Guthrie, 
May  20-21.  Addresses  were  presented  by 


Prof.  C  H.  Roberts,  of  Guthrie,  on  "Refer- 
ence work  with  the  public  school  pupils  ;"  by 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Jones,  on  "Travelling  libraries  ;" 
by  Mrs.  W.  H.  iQuigley,  on  "Library  essen- 
tials;" by  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Dodson,  on  "What 
does  the  library  mean  to  the  study  clubs  ;" 
and  on  "What  reading  is  required  by  libra- 
rians," by  J.  F.  McLucas.  At  the  evening 
session  of  May  20,  Mr.  Purd  B.  Wright  pre- 
sented an  address  on  "The  library  and  the 
worker,"  and  a  business  meeting  was  held  on 
May  2  1  st. 


Xibrarp  Scbools  an& 
Classes 


CHAUTAUQUA  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  ninth  annual  session  of  the  Chautauqua 
Library  School  opened  July  3  and  continued 
till  Aug.  14,  under  the  directorship  of  Melvil 
Dewey,  with  Mary  E.  Downey  as  resident 
director,  assisted  by  Sabra  W.  Vought,  Alice 
E.  Sanborn  and  Annie  F.  Petty. 

Mr.  Dewey  gave  lectures  on  Qualifications 
of  a  librarian  ;  Efficiency  ;  Methods  ;  Time- 
savers  ;  Classification.  Mrs.  Elmendorf  ad- 
dressed the  school  on  Things  that  matter; 
Book  elimination.  Marilla  W.  Freeman  vis- 
ited the  school,  speaking  on  The  psycholog- 
ical moment.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Snead  Barnett, 
literary  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  gave  charming  lectures  on  Develop- 
ing the  short  story;  Literary  plagiarism; 
Knocking  at  publishers'  doors.  Dr.  Eliza  M. 
Mosher  discussed  Health  considerations  of 
the  library  staff. 

Aside  from  the  special  lectures  the  course 
of  study  included  lectures  on  the  following 
subjects:  cataloging,  classification,  reference, 
library  handwriting,  note  taking,  order  rou- 
tine, accession,  author  numbers,  shelf  listing, 
alphabeting,  bookbinding  and  mending,  bib- 
liography, government  documents,  loan  sys- 
tems, organization  and  administration,  book 
selection  and  buying,  building  and  equipment, 
work  with  children,  schools  and  clubs,  and 
library  extension.  Lectures  were  followed  by 
practice  work,  which  was  carefully  revised. 
Opportunity  was  given  for  questions  and  dis- 
cussion of  problems  relating  to  library  ex- 
perience and  for  consultation  with  the  in- 
structors. 

The  Chautauqua  and  Patterson  libraries 
were  used  for  reference  and  practical  work. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  James  Prendergast 
Library,  Art  Metal  Construction  Company, 
Buffalo  Public  Library,  and  Niagara  Falls 
Public  Library. 

So  fine  a  spirit  of  faithfulness,  enthusiasm 
and  good  fellowship  prevailed  that  much  was 
accomplished  in  the  six  weeks.  Strenuous 
class  work  was  supplemented  by  relaxation 
through  the  unsurpassed  attractions  which 
Chautauqua  affords  and  by  occasional  social 
features. 
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The  registration  included  24  students,  rep- 
resenting the  following  states :  Ohio,  13 ; 
New  York,  2;  and  one  each  from  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
North  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia. 

There  were  many  visiting  librarians,  trus- 
tees and  others  interested  in  library  work, 
who  attended  special  lectures  and  consulted 
in  regard  to  library  matters,  making  this  feat- 
ure a  very  important  part  of  the  work. 

DREXEL  INSTITUTE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Olla  R.  Ayres,  Waynesburg,  Pa.  A.B. 
Waynesburg  College. 

Minerva  Griswold  Beckwith,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  George  Washington  University, 
1908-09. 

Mabel  Eaman,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Grad- 
uate, Benton  Harbor  College. 

Edith  Lytle  Foster,  Williamsburg,  O.  West- 
ern College  for  Women,  1904-06;  Univer- 
sity of  Wooster,  1907-09;  assistant,  Library 
of  University  of  Wooster. 

Mary  Emma  Herr,  Lancaster,  Pa.  B.A.  Bryn 
Mawr. 

Cordelia  Brown  Hodge,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Graduate,  Moravian  Parochial  School ;  as- 
sistant Free  Library  Commission,  Harris- 
burg. 

Jean  Barnes  Hoskins,  Cleveland,  O.  Lake 
Erie  College,  1896-97. 

Sarah  Lyon  Howell,  Philadelphia.  Graduate, 
Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia. 

R.  Louise  Keller,  Philadelphia.  Assistant, 
Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia. 

Grace  Jean  Mclntosh,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Mt. 
Holycke  College ;  assistant,  Public  Library, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Dix  Mosher,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Ph.B. 
University  of  Rochester. 

Abby  Sheldon  Price,  Lima,  O.  University  of 
Wooster. 

Anne  Allston  Porcher,  Lorraine,  Va.  Win- 
trop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  1900-04; 
University  of  S.  C,  1905-06;  assistant,  Li- 
brary of  Winthrop  College ;  assistant,  Li- 
brary of  University  of  South  Carolina. 

Katherine  Brien  Rogers,  Lovingston,  Va. 
University  of  Virginia ;  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. 

Miltanna  Rowe,  Millersville,  Pa.  Graduate, 
State  Normal  School.  West  Chester,  Pa. ; 
assistant,  State  Normal  School  Library, 
Millersville,  Pa. 

Mary  Louise  Sayre,  Philadelphia.  B.A. 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore. 

Effa  Adah  Shelly,  Ionia,  Mich.  Graduate 
Ionia  High  School. 

Elizabeth  M,  Short,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Wisconsin ;  assistant, 
Public  Library,  Ft.  Atkinson. 

Edna  Stone  Stewart,  Williamsport,  Pa.  As- 
sistant, James  V.  Brown  Library,  Williams- 
port,  Pa. 


Alice  Nichols  Tyler,  Lansford,  Pa.  State 
Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  1907. 

Ida  Liona  Wolf,  Columbus,  O.  Ohio  State 
University. 

Ruth  Woolman,  Cincinnati,  O.  B.A.  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati ;  assistant,  University  of 
Cincinnati  Library,  1901-07. 

NEW    YORK   STATE   LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Library  School  Association  at  Bretton 
Woods,  particular  mention  was  made  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Student  Loan 
Fund.  Two  members  of  the  class  of  1909 
were  aided  to  complete  their  senior  year.  The 
report  of  the  Advisory  committee  says :  "The 
committee  is  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  experiment  that  it  plans,  in  case  the 
Association  is  not  so  well  supported  by  grad- 
uates of  the  school  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  obtain 
the  money,  if  possible,  from  individuals. 
Such  a  course,  however,  ought  not  to  be  neces- 
sary, since  the  loyal  support  of  those  who  are 
members  together  with  those  who  are  eligible 
for  membership  will  surely  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  all  the  needs  of  the  Association." 

The  following  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Association  for  the  year  1909-10:  president, 
Chalmers  Hadley,  '07;  first  vice-president, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Jones,  '92;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  '05 ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Bessie  Sargeant  Smith,  '97; 
executive  committee :  Olin  S.  Davis,  '92 ; 
Miss  Rosamond  Joslyn,  '08;  Miss  Fannie 
Borden,  'oo;  third  member  of  Advisory  com- 
mittee, Edwin  H.  Anderson,  '92. 

The  24th  regular  session  of  the  school  will 
begin  Wednesday,  Oct.  6. 

PERSONAL   NOTES 

Harron,  Mrs.  Julia  S.,  B.  L.  S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1905,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  assistant  in  book  selection  and 
annotation  in  the  New  York  State  Library 
to  become  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Johnston,  Miss  Sara  E.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1908-9,  began  her  duties  as 
cataloger  at  Purdue  University,  Sept.  I. 

Leonard,  Miss  Mabel  E.,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1906,  assistant  in  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Library,  has 
been  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  catalog  the 
library  of  the  Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
Monroe. 

Mitchell,  Miss  S.  Louise,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1903-4,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  first  assistant  in  the  Broadway  Branch 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to  become 
assistant  librarian  in  the  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago. 

Peters.  Miss  Orpha  M.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1902-3,  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  librarian  of  the  Elwood,  Ind.,  Public 
Library  to  beccme  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  at  Gary,  Ind. 
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The.  school  began  its  24th  school  year 
Wednesday,  Oct.  6,  with  the  following  stu- 
dents enrolled : 

CLASS   OF    I9IO 

Birge,  Anna  Grant,  Madison,  Wis.,  B.A.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1906. 

Blasl,  Henrietta  Marie,  Riverhead,  N  Y., 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1908. 

Callahan,  Lilian  Jeanette,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Smith  College,  1904-06;  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 1908. 

Coffin,  Helen,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  B.A.  Cornell 
University,  1906;  assistant,  New  York  State 
Library,  1907. 

Colegrove,  Mrs.  Mabel  Eloise,  Hamilton,  N. 
Y.,  Colgate  University,  1878-82;  B.A.  Vas- 
sar  College,  1882, 

Cunningham,  Jesse,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  University 
of  Indiana,  1901-05;  B.A.  University  of 
Nebraska,  1906;  assistant  University  of  In- 
diana Library,  1901-05 ;  assistant  University 
of  Nebraska  Library,  1905-07;  assistant 
New  York  State  Library,  1909. 

Dearborn,  James  Marshall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Ph.B.  Wesleyan  University,  1902 ;  Columbia 
University,  1903-04. 

Firmin,  Kate  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  B.A. 
University  of  Minnesota,  1908;  Summer 
School  for  Library  Training,  Minnesota, 
1907. 

Fullerton,  Pauline  Valentine,  New  York  City, 
B.A.  Smith  College,  1905;  Adelphi  College, 
1906-07. 

George,  Lillian  Mabelle,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  B.S. 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  1899:  Summer 
course  in  library  economy  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege; B.A.  University  of  Illinois,  1904;  li- 
brarian Rhode  Island  State  College  Li- 
brary. 1899-1909. 

Gilnack,  Anna  Belle,  Rockville,  Ct,  B.A.  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  1905 ;  assistant  Mt.  Hoi- 
yoke  College  Library,  1903-04;  substitute 
assistant  Maxwell  Memorial  Library,  Rock- 
ville, Ct.,  1905-08. 

Hill,  Galeri  Wentworth,  Gorham,  Me.,  B.A. 
Bowdoin  College,  1904. 

Holdridge,  Kathreen,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  1906-07;  B.A.  Elmira 
College,  1908. 

Joeckel,  Carleton  Bruns,  Lake  Mills,  Wis., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1908. 

Kaiser,  John  Boynton,  Cleveland,  O.,  B.A. 
Western  Reserve  University,  1908;  assist- 
ant Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  Li- 
brary, 1907-08. 

Long,  Harriet  Catherine,  Madison,  Neb.,  B.A. 
University  of  Nebraska,  1908. 

Marquand,  Fanny  Elsie,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
B.A.  Wellesley  College,  1906;  cataloger  Mt. 
Vernon  Public  Library,  1907-09. 

Rhodes,  Isabella  Knox,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y., 
B.A.  Smith  College,  1907;  assistant  Smith 
College  Library,  1905-07;  assistant  New 
York  State  Library,  1908. 


Sherwood,  Ethel  Augusta,  White  Plains,  N. 
Y..  B.A.  Wellesley  Coltge,  1901. 

Suter,  Martha  Winkley,  Roxbury,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 
Radcliffe  College,  1901. 

Wakefield,  Bertha,  Sioux  City,  la.,  B.A.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  1901 ;  assistant  Sioux 
City  Public  Library,  1906-08. 

Warren,  Ruth  Evelyn,  Townsend,  Mass.,  B.A. 
Wellesley  College,  1908;  summer  assistant 
Townsend  Public  Library,  1908. 

Special 

Lyon,  Frances  Dimmick,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y., 
LL.B.  Cornell  University,  1904. 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Allen,  Mrs.  Feme  Ryan,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  B.L. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1899. 

Baker,  Mary  Neikirk,  Westerville,  O.,  B.A. 
Otterbein  University,  1906;  assistant  Otter- 
bein  University  Library,  1908-09. 

Bell,  Margaret  George,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
B.A.  University  of  Minnesota,  1905. 

Brown,  Helen  Dalton,  Chicago,  111.,  B.A.  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  1909. 

Carter,  Sylvester  J.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  B.A. 
Drake  LIniversity,  1899. 

Chamberlayne,  Ellen  Florence,  Pittsford,  N. 
Y.,  B.P.  Syracuse  University,  1887;  assist- 
ant Syracuse  University  Library,  1885-87. 

Eliot,  Ruth  Forbes,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  B.A. 
Smith  College,  1908. 

Evans,  Magdalen,  Madison,  Wis.,  B.A.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  1904. 

Fordice,  Frances,  Eldorado,  Wis.,  B.A.  Ripon 
College,  1908. 

Gilbert,  Gertrude  Martha,  Dorset,  Vt,  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  1905-06;  B.A.  Smith 
College,  1009;  assistant  University  of  Ver- 
mont Library,  1905-06;  assistant  Smith 
College  Library,  1906-09. 

Leitch,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  Edgewood  Park, 
Pa.,  B.A.  Smith  College,  1906. 

Miltimore,  Louise  S.,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 
Cornell  University,  1909. 

Scranton,  Henriette  Irene,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Mich.,  B.A.  Vassar  College,  1896;  Detroit 
College  of  Law,  1896-97. 

Stockham,  Rae,  Des  Moines,  la.,  Ph.B.  Drake 
University,  1907;  evening  librarian  Drake 
University,  1908-09. 

Stronge,  Lulu  Allt,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  B.A.  Cor- 
nell University,  1909;  summer  assistant  Y. 
M.  A.  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1908-09. 

Tarr,  Anna  Minerva,  Meadville,  Pa.,  Alle- 
gheny College,  1909;  assistant  Allegheny 
College  Library,  1907-09. 

Topping,  Elizabeth  Russell,  Salem,  Ore.,  B.A. 
Cornell  University,  1906;  summer  assistant 
Salem  Public  Library,  1908-09. 

Vasbinder,  Lida  C,  Lestershire,  N.  Y.,  B.A. 
Elmira  College,  1901. 

West,  Josephine  Ray,  New  York  City,  B.A. 
Barnard  College,  1909. 
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PRATT   INSTITUTE   SCHOOL    OF   LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The  school  opened  Sept.  13  with  a  class  of 
25,  including  one  of  last  year's  class  finishing 
a  course  cut  short  by  illness. 

The  registration  is  as  follows :  • 
Adams,  Rebecca  A.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Akin,  Sally  M.,  Cartersville,  Ga. 
Bement,  Constance,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Crane,    Ethelwyn,    Monarch,    Mont. 
Davis,  Helen  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Davis,  Mildred  E.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Dawson,  Mary  A.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Fullerton,    Margaret    M.,   Washington    C.H., 

Ohio. 

Harris,  Mildred  A.,  Redlands,  Cal. 
Hering,  Hollis  W.,  New  York  City. 
Higley,  Florence  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Annie  L.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 
Molleson,  Susan  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Rathbun,  Katharine  de  W.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 
Raymond,   Esther,  Rochester,   N.  Y. 
Searls,  Florence,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sessions,  Harriette  E.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Sleneau,  Katharyne  G.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Stutz,  Laura  C,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Taggart,  Anne  V.  C.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Tappert,  Katherine,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
Townsend,  Ruth  H.,  Bolton,  Mass. 
Van  Horn,  Mary  E.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Webb,  Marian  A.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Wilcox,  Almira  R.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

There  are  eight  college  graduates  in  the 
class,  six  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of 
college,  and  twelve  who  have  had  some  li- 
brary experience. 

The  faculty  for  the  year  consists  of  the 
director  and  Miss  Josephine  A.  Rathbone  and 
Miss  Edith  Johnston,  instructors,  with  the 
usual  regular  lecturers.  The  director  will 
undertake  full  work  this  year,  and  Miss  John- 
son will  assume  the  work  carried  last  year  by 
Miss  Elliott. 

The  class  of  1909  is  distributed  as  to  posi- 
tions as  follows : 
Baldwin,     Marguerite,     assistant,     Tompkins 

Square  Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 
Browne,  Ruth  E.,  assistant,  Library  of  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D. 
Campbell,   Alice  C.,  assistant,   State   Normal 

School  Library,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Craig,  Helen  M.,  assistant.  Library  of  Engi- 
neering Societies,  New  York. 
Gaston,     Ethelwyn,     cataloger,     Library     of 

Princeton  University.  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Criggs,  Lillian,  cataloger,  Public  Library,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Hamlin,   Myra  L.,  assistant,   Public  Library, 

Bangor,  Me. 
Hoyt,  Stella  R.,  assistant,  Ferguson  Library, 

Stamford,  Conn. 
Huestis,  Alma,  assistant,  Children's  Museum 

Library,  Brooklyn. 
Leatherman,  Minnie,  secretary  of  the  North 

Carolina  Library  Commission. 
Lucht,  Julius,  librarian,  Public  Library,  Leav- 

enworth.  Kansas. 


MacMurchy,  Marjorie,  cataloger,  Library  of 

University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 
Noyes,     Miriam,    librarian,    Public    Library, 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Prendergast,  Mary  E.,  first  assistant,  Colum- 
bus Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 
Simmons,    Ethel,    cataloger,    Public    Library, 

Minneapolis. 

Steele,    Katharine   D.,    librarian,    Hearst   Li- 
brary, Lead,  South  Dakota. 
Werrey,    Edna,    assistant,    Chatham    Square 
Branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 
During  the  summer  Miss  Barbara  J.  Brink 
was    substituting    in    the    Public    Library   of 
Kingston,  N.  Y. ;   Miss  Ethelwyn  Gaston  as 
indexer    for    the    American    Telegraph    and 
Telephone  Co.,  New  York ;  Miss  Alma  Hues- 
tis in  the  Children's  Museum  Library,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Miss  Edna  M.  Werrey  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library. 

WESTERN   RESERVE    UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

Appointments  of  the  class  of  1909: 

Hazel  Louise  Brown,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cordelia  Elizabeth  Claflin,  assistant,  Public 
Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Jennie  Maas  Flexner,  assistant.  Circulating 
Department,  Free  Public  Library,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Mabel  Louise  Hines,  assistant,  Miles  Park 
Branch,  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Alice  Josephine  Kozlik,  assistant,  South  Side 
Branch,  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Edith  Clare  Lawrence,  cataloger,  Oahu  Col- 
lege, Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Nora  Carroll  Levinger,  assistant  librarian, 
Public  Library,  Canton,  O. 

Cecelia  Lewis,  assistant,  Circulating  Depart- 
ment, Public  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Maude  Lotz,  assistant,  Cataloging  De- 
partment, Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Florence  Holmes  Ridgway,  cataloger, 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky. 

Martha  Clark  Sanborn,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Sioux  City,  la. 

Jessie  Helen  Starr,  assistant,  Juvenile  Depart- 
ment, Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Elizabeth  Kissick  Steele,  assistant,  Lorain 
Sub-branch,  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O. 

Ellen  Gilman  Stocker,  assistant,  P.  M.  Musser 
Public  Library,  Muscatine,  la. 

Myrtle  M.  Sweetman,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Cleveland,  O. 

ALUMNI   NOTES 

Mrs.  Amy  S.  Hobart,  '06,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  position  of  first  assistant  at 
the  St.  Clair  Branch  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  to  the  position  of  head  of  the  Sta- 
tions Department. 

Miss  Mabel  Delle  Jones,  '08,  has  received 
the  appointment  of  librarian  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Library  in 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Miss  Hortense  Foglesong,  '05,  has  resigned 
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her  position  as  cataloger  in  the  Marietta  Col- 
lege Library  and  expects  to  spend  the  winter 
in  study  in  Boston. 

Miss  JVlagdaline  Newman,  '05,  has  resigned 
her  position  as  cataloger  in  the  Dayton  Public 
Library  to  accept  the  position  in  the  Marietta 
College  Library,  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Foglesong. 

Miss  Eliza  Townsend,  '05,  has  resigned  her 
position  of  librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Manistee,  Mich.,  to  become  field  and  reference 
assistant  in  the  Iowa  State  Library  Commis- 
sion. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  class  of  1909 
were  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  22.  Dr. 
R.  G.  Thwaites  presided,  in  the  absence  of 
Judge  Pereles,  chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mission, and  introduced  the  speakers  of  the 
evening.  Mr.  C.  W.  Andrews,  of  Chicago, 
gave  the  principal  address  on  the  subject  of 
'Library  co-operation,"  and  Rev.  R.  H.  Ed- 
wards, of  Madison,  spoke  of  the  "Librarian 
as  a  social  factor  in  the  community."  The 
class  gift,  a  beautiful  plaster  cast  of  Guido 
Reni's  Aurora,  was  presented  to  the  school 
by  Miss  Julia  Robinson,  the  president  of  the 
class.  The  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Mr. 
Legler  followed,  and  the  evening  closed  with 
an  informal  reception. 

Miss  Lena  V.  Brownell  ('09)  took  up  work 
as  an  assistant  in  the  Public  Library,  Supe- 
rior, Wis.,  in  July. 

Miss  Winnie  Bucklin  ('09)  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  at  Devil's  Lake,  North 
Dakota. 

Miss  Ruth  Knowlton  ('09)  has  been  en- 
gaged as  assistant  in  the  Public  Library, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Miss  Gertrude  Husenetter  ('09)  is  sub- 
stituting in  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Public  Library. 

Miss  Winnie  V.  Foster  ('08)  has  resigned 
her  position  as  librarian  at  Mosinee,  to  take 
the  position  of  assistant  at  the  Stevenson 
Public  Library,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Miss  Marguerite  Cunningham  ('08)  and 
Air.  Lewis  W.  Parks  were  married  Aug.  28, 
1909,  and  will  be  at  home  in  Watertown, 
Wis.,  after  Jan.  i,  1910. 

Miss  Anna  Dupre  Smith  ('07),  children's 
librarian  of  the  Madison  Public  Library,  will 
remain  at  home  the  coming  year  for  a  rest. 

Miss  Nellie  E.  Scholes,  summer  session 
('07),  has  resigned  her  position  as  assistant 
at  Marinette,  Wis.,  to  become  librarian  at 
Maywood,  111. 

Miss  Genevieve  Mayberry,  Short  course 
('08),  has  handed  in  her  resignation  as  as- 
sistant of  the  Public  Library,  Oconto,  Wis., 
to  take  a  similar  position  at  the  Madison 
Public  Library. 

Miss  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  preceptor 
of  the  Library  School,  has  just  returned  from 
an  extended  tour  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Harriet  P. 
Sawyer  served  as  acting-preceptor  during  her 
absence. 


Miss  Ada  McCarthy  ('07)  and  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Brewitt  ('08),  members  of  Miss  Hazeltine's 
party,  have  returned  from  their  trip  abroad. 
Miss  McCarthy  takes  up  her  work  again  at 
Rhinelander,  Wis.  Mrs.  Brewitt  will  spend 
a  month  at  her  home  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  be- 
fore resuming  her  duties  at  Madison. 

JOINT  LIBRARY  SCHOOL  DINNER  AT  LAKE 

GEORGE 

Instead  of  the  separate  library  school  din- 
ners which  have  for  several  years  been  a 
feature  of  the  meetings  of  the  New  York 
Library  Association,  the  graduates  and  for- 
mer students  of  Drexel,  Illinois,  New  York 
State  and  Pratt  united  in  holding  a  joint 
Library  School  Dinner  at  the  Sagamore  Ho- 
tel, Lake  George,  Thursday,  Sept.  24,  during 
the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library  Asso- 
ciation. More  than  60  were  present  from  the 
four  schools.  Mr.  James  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  State  Library  School, 
acted  as  toastmaster.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild 
and  Mr.  Willard  Austen,  president  of  the 
New  York  Library  Association,  who  was 
present  as  a  representative  of  the  Association, 
were  the  principal  speakers.  Brief  remarks 
were  also  made  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Plummer 
and  Miss  Frances  L.  Rathbone  for  the  Pratt 
Institute  Library  School;  Mr.  Adam  J. 
Strohm  for  the  University  of  Illinois  Library 
School ;  Miss  Frances  Hobart  for  the  Drexel 
Institute  Library  School,  and  Miss  Isabella 
M.  Cooper  and  Mr.  F.  K.  Walter  for  the  New 
York  State  Library  School.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  dinner  was  due  to  Miss  Mary 
L.  Davis  and  Miss  Frances  L.  Rathbone,  who 
acted  as  an  informal  committee  of  arrange- 
ments. FRANK  K.  WALTER,  Vice-director, 
New  York  State  Library  School. 

1Rex>fews 

A  DICKENS  DICTIONARY;  the  characters  and 
scenes  of  the  novels  and  miscellaneous 
works  alphabetically  arranged  by  Alex.  J. 
Philip.  London,  Routledge,  1900.  xxxix+ 
408  p. 

The  Dickens  dictionary,  by  Gilbert  A. 
Pierce,  with  additions  by  William  A.  Wheeler, 
originally  published  by  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  in  1872,  has  been  so  long  out  of  print 
that  librarians  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  secure  a  new  Dickens  dictionary.  The 
two  works  differ  very  materially  in  plan.  The 
earlier  one  consists  of  brief  analyses  of  the 
principal  characters  in  each  book  and  tale, 
the  entries  being  arranged  alphabetically  un- 
der the  name  of  the  work  analyzed,  inter- 
larded with  generous  illustrative  extracts 
from  the  tales  in  question.  The  new  diction- 
ary has  all  the  entries  in  one  alphabet  and, 
in  addition  to  proper  names,  includes  such 
improper  names  as  "Eddard,"  the  coster's 
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donkey  in  "Our  mutual  friend,"  the  "Pig- 
faced  lady"  of  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  and  the 
"Plow  an;  harrer"  of  the  "Old  curiosity  shop." 
From  Pierce's  dictionary  alone  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  locate  the  porcine  faced 
lad}',  or  to  find  where  "Eddard"  brayed. 

The  value  of  the  new  dictionary  might  have 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  more  cross- 
references,  and  the  omissions  are  all  the  more 
noteworthy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Philip,  be- 
cause he  is  a  librarian  and  ought  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  cross-references.  A  page 
is  devoted  to  "shop,"  but  it  contains  no  refer- 
ence to  the  "Old  curiosity  shop."  There  are 
a  dozen  entries  under  "School"  and  "School- 
master," but  not  a  word  of  reference  under 
these  captions  to  Mr.  Squeers  and  his  notorious 
school,  nor  to  Dr.  Blimber's  famous  educa- 
tional hot-house.  The  thorough  student  who 
wants  to  know  all  about  the  various  inns 
pictured  by  Dickens  will  find  under  the  word 
"inn"  more  than  a  page  of  references  to  the 
obscure  and  nameless  ones,  but  no  reference 
to  those  described  by  the  novelist  with  more 
care,  such  as  "The  Angel,"  or  "The  Bush," 
"Serjeant's  Inn,"  or  either  of  "The  Bull" 
inns  of  the  "Pickwick  papers;"  "The  Blue 
Bear"  of  "Great  expectations;"  "The  Bull's 
Head"  of  the  "Uncommercial  traveler,"  and 
"The  Cabbage  and  Shears"  of  the  "Christmas 
stories"  (Dr.  Marigold's  prescription).  So, 
too,  with  "public  house;"  there  are  half  a 
dozen  nameless  ones  referred  lo  under  this 
entry,  but  no  cross-references  to  the  "Blue 
Dragon"  in  "Martin  Chuzzlewkt,"  or  ;the 
"Leather  Bottle"  in  the  "Pickwick  papers." 
What  Dickens  has  to  say  about  French  inns 
is  nractically  lost  under  the  entry,  "France, 
The  inns  of." 

Cross-references  of  the  class  suggested, 
which  would  practically  be  the  same  as  the 
"See  also"  references  of  the  dictionary  cat- 
alog, would  seem  to  have  been  more  worth 
while  than  such  redundant  entries  as  those 
in  the  following  series,  selected  at  random : 
"BULL,"  The  Black,  At  Holborn 

Mfartin]  C[huzzlewit]  xxv 
"BULL."  Chambermaid  of  the  M.  C.  xxv 
"BULL/'  Head  chambermaid  of  the  M.  C.  xxv 
"BULL,"  Landlady  of  the  M.  C.  xxv 

"BULL."  Landlord  of  the  M.  C.  xxv 

What  is  the  value  of  the  last  four  entries? 
Having  located  the  "Bull"  as  in  chapter  xxv 
of  "Martin  Chuzzlewit/'  it  was  not  necessary 
to  enter  separately  everybody  in  the  inn  as 
if  it  were  a  roll  call;  and  while  a  separate 
line  is  given  to  the  landlord  here,  he  was 
lest  sight  of  when  the  entry  "landlord"  was 
made  up,  although  here  eight  references  are 
given.  Despite  the  faults  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  book,  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of 
rules  in  making  the  entries  and  to  a  lack  of 
editorial  care,  the  work  ought  to  prove  help- 
ful in  the  reference  department  of  the  aver- 
age public  library.  THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 


HAZELTINE,  Mary  Emogene,  ed.  Anniver- 
saries and  holidays;  references  and  sug- 
gestions for  picture  bulletins.  Madison, 
Wis.,  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission, 
1909.  122  p. 

The  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission 
attains  its  usual  high  standard  of  usefulness 
in  this  pamphlet  brought  out  under  Miss 
Hazeltine's  efficient  editorial  direction.  The 
series  of  articles  which  appeared  in  1900  in 
the  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  under  the 
title  "Suggestions  for  bulletins  for  birthdays 
and  anniversaries"  is  presented  here  in  com- 
pact form,  revised,  enlarged,  and  brought  up 
to  date.  There  is  useful  introductory  matter 
containing  general  suggestions  as  to  reading 
lists  and  boards  and  mounts  for  bulletins.  A 
list  of  general  reference  books  follows,  notes 
on  sources  of  illustrative  material,  and  a  list 
of  references  on  picture  bulletins  and  read- 
ing lists.  A  very  useful  Calendar  comes  next 
in  order,  in  which  anniversaries,  birthdays, 
etc.,  are  given  with  full  references  to  illustra- 
tive material  in  portraits,  views,  and  reading 
matter.  The  list  should  prove  of  practical 
value  to  librarians  and  should  offer  many 
helpful  suggestions  to  those  interested  in  chil- 
dren's and  school  work  especially. 

LIBRARY  ECONOMICS.  London,  Libraco  Lim- 
ited, 1909.  iv+i4O  p. 

Of  recent  years  English  librarians  have 
been  building  up  a  very  respectable  library 
of  professional  literature.  Mr.  James  Duff 
Brown,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Savage,  and  Mr.  L. 
Stanley  Jast  have  vied  with  one  another  in 
covering  the  field  of  library  administration 
and  technique,  and  now  comes  a  composite 
volume  which  at  first  glance  would  seem  to 
be  somewhat  similar  in  plan  to  the  one  re- 
cently announced  as  in  preparation  by  the 
Publishing  Board  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  A  further  examination  of  the 
English  book,  however,  shows  it  to  be  quite 
devoid  of  anything  like  a  "plan." 

This  new  volume,  published  without  a  word 
of  preface  or  even  an  introductory  note,  con- 
sists of  37  articles  on  various  phases  of  li- 
brary work,  written  by  assistants  in  English 
and  Scottish  public  libraries. 

Seven  of  the  articles  are  by  women  as- 
sistants, which  shows  that  the  latter  are  be- 
ginning to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  library 
service  of  Great  Britain.  The  subjects 
treated  by  the  women  writers  are,  however, 
either  rather  elementary  or  of  a  kind  on 
which  they  would  be  expected  to  be  better 
posted  than  men:  "Book  labelling,"  "Book 
stamping,"  "How  to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book," 
"Filing  of  periodicals,"  "Preparation  of  mag- 
azines for  the  tables,"  "Reserved  books,"  and 
"Ladies'  rooms." 

The  book  suffers  mostly  from  a  lack  of 
editorial  arrangement  and  co-ordination  of 
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subjects.  The  first  and  twenty-third  articles 
or  chapters  are  on  "Card  charging  and  ap- 
pliances," both  by  F.  C.  Cole.  They  would 
have  been  mutually  more  helpful  if  printed 
consecutively  or  incorporated  into  one  article 
instead  of  being  separated  by  such  extraneous 
matter  as  no.  2,  "Binding  of  part  music,"  by 
A.  J.  Hawkes;  no.  16,  "Bookbinding;  orders 
and  checking,"  and  no.  18,  "Home  binderies," 
the  latter  two  by  H.  T.  Coutts.  Article  no.  3, 
"Obliteration  of  betting  news,"  shows  a  prob- 
lem unknown  to  American  libraries,  although 
we  have  its  counterpart  in  the  handling  of 
the  sporting  sections  of  some  of  our  larger 
dailies  and  the  suppression  of  the  illustrated 
comic  sections  of  most  of  our  Sunday  papers. 
But  should  not  this  article  have  rubbed 
shoulders  with  that  by  A.  Webb  on  "News- 
room methods"  (no.  33)  ?  Incidentally  a  bet- 
ter article  on  the'  same  subject  by  A.  J. 
Philip,  entitled  "Blacking  out,"  appeared  in 
the  Library  World  for  April,  1905,  to  which 
no  reference  is  made.  The  article  on  "Filing 
of  periodicals"  is  needlessly  separated  from 
one  on  "Preparation  of  magazines  for  the 
tables"  by  one  on  "Committee  work."  No. 
19,  "Staff  conferences,"  no.  25,  "Staff  time 
sheets,"  and  no.  27,  "Relations  between  the 
staff  and  readers,"  are  sufficiently  closely  re- 
lated in  subject  to  have  warranted  a  closer 
juxtaposition. 

One  looks  in  vain  through  the  volume  for 
anything  on  classification  and  cataloging. 
The  one-page  index,  containing  only  41  ref- 
erences, was  apparently  made  not  from  the 
body  of  the  book,  but  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents, by  inverting  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the 
articles,  and  alphabeting  these  with  the  titles 
themselves.  The  interesting  series  of  bio- 
graphical notices  of  "One  hundred  book  col- 
lectors, arranged  in  the  chronological  order 
of  their  decease,"  is  followed  by  an  alpha- 
betical index.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
this  index  had  been  incorporated  in  the  gen- 
eral index  to  the  volume  instead  of  being 
retained  in  its  original  position  at  the  end 
of  the  list. 

So  much  for  the  volume  studied  by  itself.. 
A  search  through  the  files  of  the  Library 
World  leads  to  the  discovery  that  the  book  is 
nothing  more  than  a  reissue  of  the  depart- 
ment of  that  periodical  entitled  "Library 
economics,"  begun  in  July,  1907,  the  type 
having  been  held  and  the  matter  for  the  first 
year  separately  printed  in  the  volume  under 
consideration.  The  scope  of  the  department, 
as  outlined  in  the  first  instalment,  embraces 
notes  and  articles  on  every  branch  of  prac- 
tical library  work,  but  excludes  as  a  rule 
questions  of  mere  policy  and  limits  the  range 
to  a  consideration  of  the  mechanism  of 
processes  used  in  all  kinds  of  libraries. 
"These  notes,"  said  the  editor  at  the  outset, 
"will  be  collected  annually  into  a  separate 
volume,  which  will  be  fully  indexed,  and  if 
sufficiently  supported  will  be  published  reg- 


ularly as  a  kind  of  year  book  of  current  li- 
brary practice."  Why  was  not  this  prelim- 
inary note  reprinted  with  the  articles?  It 
would  have  explained  many  of  the  features 
of  the  book  to  which  we  have  called  attention. 
Notwithstanding  these  shortcomings,  all  of 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  putting  the 
copy  into  the  hands  of  a  librarian  with  the 
editorial  instinct,  the  book  will  be  interesting 
to  American  librarians,  even  though  they  find 
but  little  of  novelty  in  its  pages  which  they 
can  put  into  practice.  It  should  be  instructive 
as  snowing  the  modus  operandi  of  the  aver- 
age English  public  library. 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS.   A  provisional  list  of  the 
official  publications  of  the  several  states  of 
the  United  States  from  their  organization. 
Compiled  under  the  editorial  direction  of 
R.  R.   Bowker.     New  York,  Office  of  the 
Publishers'  Weekly,  1908. 
The   completed   volume   of   Mr.    Bowker's 
State  Publications  comprises  the  three  parts 
first  published  in  1899,   1902,  and  1905   (re- 
viewed    successively    in    LIBRARY    JOURNAL, 
25:299;  28:78  and  31:336),  and  part  4,  the 
Southern  States,  now  first  issued.     It  forms 
a  stout  quarto  of  over   1000  pages.     While 
it  is  10  years  since  the  appearance  of  part  I, 
the  real  inception  of  the  work  dates  back  to 
the  "List  of  state  publications"  in  the  "Amer- 
ican catalogue,"  1884-90,  which  was  continued 
in   the   volume   for   1890-95.     The   scope   of 
the  work  and  arrangement  of  the  matter  have 
been  sufficiently  described  in  the  notices  of 
parts   i,  2  and  3,  in  this  journal.     The  ap- 
pearance  of   the    complete    work   challenges 
attention  from  two  distinct  and  very  different 
points  of  view. 

It  is  a  solid  achievement  in  bibliography  of 
a  very  practical  and  useful  sort.  Confessedly 
but  a  trial  list  it  nevertheless  furnishes  the 
completest  existing  schedule  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  documents  in  its  field,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  lists  of  one  or  two 
states  which  have  been  issued  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Bowker's  checklist  and  under 
local  auspices.  From  this  point  of  view, 
bearing  in  mind  the  years  that  have  gone  to 
its  preparation,  the  untiring  patience  in  the 
face  of  great  discouragements,  the  almost 
unbelievable  obstacles  to  satisfactory  co-op- 
eration with  state  officers,  and  the  initial 
prospect  of  certain  financial  loss  which  has 
been  in  the  outcome  even  greater  than  was 
first  expected,  the  result  prompts  a  lively 
gratitude  for  such  a  devotion  to  bibliographic 
work  for  the  work's  sake,  and  an  admiration 
for  such  unflagging  persistence  shown  and 
such  thoroughly  good  work  done  in  following 
a  losing  game.  Viewed  in  this  way  the  work 
is  noteworthy,  whatever  its  faults,  and  how- 
ever its  lasting  usefulness  may  have  been 
diminished  by  subsequent  work  There  have 
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been  monumental  works  in  bibliography  con- 
ceived with  slight  regard  for  large  usefulness, 
works  upon  which  a  lifetime  has  been  spent 
in  collecting  and  printing  the  literature  of  a 
very  minor  topic.  There  has  been  no  such 
error  of  judgment  in  this  case.  The  bibliog- 
raphy of  state  publications  when  Mr.  Bowker 
began  its  development  was  almost  ml.  The 
activity  of  state  presses,  even  then  consid- 
erable, has  increased  remarkably  in  the  past 
20  years,  and  the  value  of  the  product  as 
reference  material  in  social,  administrative 
and  scientific  subjects,  has  fairly  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  output.  This  rapid  in- 
crease of  useful  material  has  abundantly  jus- 
tified the  selection  of  such  a  subject  for 
bibliographic  treatment.  It  is  further  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  essays  in  the  bibliography 
of  state  publications  are  usually  local,  fugi- 
tive and  without  uniformity  of  plan  or 
method.  They  are  so  unsatisfactory  as  bib' 
liographic  tools  as  to  make  their  collection 
in  one  volume  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  point  of 
view  from  which  this  work  must  be  con- 
sidered :  its  permanent  value,  in  the  light  of 
present  supplementary  material  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  forecast,  its  likelihood  of  continued 
usefulness.  The  most  notable  effort  in  this  field 
is  Miss  Hasse's  monumental  "Index  to  eco- 
nomic material  in  documents  of  the  states  of 
the  United  States,"  which  is  the  only  im- 
portant title  covering  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  same  ground.  The  volume  under 
review  includes  all  state  publications.  Mist. 
Hasse  omits  constitutions,  laws,  legislative 
journals  and  court  reports,  a  large  and  ex- 
ceedingly important  group.  The  present  work 
is  first  of  all  a  checklist.  Miss  Hasse's  vol- 
umes are  indexes ;  and  while,  incidentally, 
through  listing  the  volumes  indexed,  they 
serve  as  a  checklist,  they  do  not  have  in  mind 
the  completeness  for  this  purpose  which  is 
given  to  the  entries  in  Bowker.  Again,  Miss 
Hasse's  volumes  index  only  economic  mate- 
rial. It  is  true  the  word  is  used  in  a  broad 
sense,  and  covers  by  far  the  more  important 
part  of  published  state  documents,  yet  while 
recognizing  the  valuable  analytic  work  and 
wealth  of  detail  in  Miss  Hasse's  indexes,  there 
certainly  is  a  large  field  untouched.  Through 
this  field  Mr.  Bowker's  volume  has  beaten  not 
one  but  many  paths.  While  it  is  not  an  index, 
nevertheless  its  arrangement  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  use  it  with  considerable  effectiveness 
from  the  subject  side  and  gives  it.  therefore, 
much  of  the  value  of  a  subject  index. 

State  Publications  is  so  well  done  that  it  is, 
with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions,  still  a 
more  comprehensive  list  of  the  publications 
of  every  state  than  exists  in  any  other 
form;  probably  a  more  nearly  complete  list 
of  state  documents  than  would  be  represented 
by  a  catalog  of  the  best  collection  anywhere 
to  be  found.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore, 
to  predict  for  the  work  under  review  a  long 


continued  usefulness  for  the  period  covered 
(roughly  to  the  close  of  the  igth  cen- 
tury), not  only  for  its  own  material  but  as 
a  supplement  to  any  existing  works  in  the 
same  field.  The  book  and  its  editor  alike 
owe  much  to  the  patient  and  faithful  work  of 
Miss  Helen  E.  Haines,  Miss  Frances  B.  Haw- 
ley  and  especially  Mr.  W.  N.  Seaver,  who 
have  successively  borne  the  brunt  of  the  work 
of  compilation.  J.  I.  WYER,  JR. 

Uibrarp  Economy  anfc  1bistor\> 

PERIODICALS 

Library  Assistant,  August-September,  con- 
tains two  interesting  articles :  "Libraries  in 
the  rural  districts/'  by  Harry  Farr;  and  "The 
function  of  a  central  library  and  the  problem 
of  branches,",  by  Arthur  J.  Hawkes,  continued 
from  previous  issue.  The  following  quota- 
tion from  the  former  article  in  relation  to 
rural  libraries  in  England  is  of  interest : 

"It  is  evident  that  the  provision  of  libraries 
for  the  rural  districts  has  barely  begun.  The 
average  villager  has  no  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  library  and  no  means  of  getting 
books  if  he  had.  In  this  respect  he  would  be 
better  off  in  New  South  Wales  or  Canada, 
where  in  the  most  remote  districts  admirably 
selected  travelling  libraries  may  be  easily  had. 
But  here  in  the  mother  country  he  is  cut  off 
from  nearly  every  source  of  enlightenment. 
If  he  is  intelligent  and  sagacious  he  betakes 
himself  to  the  town,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  village  life  is  made  more  tolerable. 
At  the  last  census  the  number  of  farm  la- 
bourers had  everywhere  diminished,  and  in 
each  of  the  purely  agricultural  counties  this 
diminution  amounted,  to  thousands.  In  many 
districts  the  withdrawal  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent to  the  towns  has  left  the  village  popula- 
tions ignorant  ar.d  degraded  and  the  civilizing 
influence  of  books  :n  village  life  is  every- 
where badly  needed.  Well  selected  travelling 
libraries  such  as  the  McGill  University  Li- 
brary, Montreal  (on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment), provides  for  Canadians  must  be  in- 
sisted on  as  the  minimum  which  every  county 
council  should  provide.  Reading  rooms, 
without  religious,  political,  or  social  bias, 
where  the  villagers  can  read  the  best  news- 
papers and  magazines  must  everywhere  be 
provided.  At  county  centres  buildings  should 
be  erected,  where  technical  instruction  can  be 
given,  libraries  organized  and  books  distrib- 
uted. In  many  counties  reference  libraries 
ought  to  be  established,  containing  at  least 
liberal  supplies  of  books  on  the  various  in- 
dustries of  the  particular  counties  and  serv- 
ing as  depositories  for  historical  documents 
of  all  kinds.  The  more  extensive  general 
reference  works  could  be  acquired  gradually, 
and  an  institution  built  up  which  would  ben- 
efit the  intellectual  and  industrial  life  of  the 
whole  county. 
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Library  Association  Record,  August,  con- 
tains an  article  entitled  "The  library  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London,"  by  R.  W.  Chambers. 
The  September  number  contains  "Librarian- 
ship  and  literature,"  by  Ernest  A.  Savage,  an 
inspiring  article  that  should  serve  to  widen 
the  perspective  of  the  librarian's  viewpoint, 
and  shows  the  need  of  overcoming  the  set 
and  stereotyped  "library  philosophy,"  which 
sets  limitations  upon  the  more  human  aspects 
of  our  profession. 

Library  World,  August,  contains  a  con- 
tinued article,  "The  subject  classification ;  crit- 
icisms, revisions  and  adjustments,"  by  James 
Duff  Brown.  "The  subject  classification"  ap- 
peared in  1906,  and  was  reviewed  in  the 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  December,  1906.  "The 
representation  of  science  and  technology  in 
public  libraries,"  by  Ernest  A.  Savage ;  "Hol- 
iday literature  and  'picture  exhibitions,"  by 
John  Warner,  and  an  interesting  circular  giv- 
ing information  on  the  "International  Con- 
gress of  Archivists  and  Librarians,  Brussels, 
1910,"  complete  the  number.  The  index  for 
v.  ii  accompanies  the  number. 

The  September  number  contains  "The  sub- 
ject classification,  criticisms,  revisions  and  ad- 
justments," pt.  2,  by  James  Duff  Brown. 

La  Bibliofilia,  April-May,  contains  "A  bib- 
liographical visit  to  the  section  of  music  at 
the  Royal  University  Library,  Upsala,"  by 
Rafael  Mitjana,  an  illustrated  article  in  Span- 
ish describing  the  more  interesting  items  of 
the  collection  which  was  gotten  together 
chiefly  during  the  Thirty  years'  war,  especially 
from  Braunsberg  and  Mainz ;  an  illustrated 
article  on  "The  mss.  of  Galileo  and  his 
school  in  the  National  Central  Library,  Flor- 
ence," by  L.  Andreani,  is  also  contained  in 
this  number. 

Revue  des  Bibliothcques  et  Archives  de 
Belgique,  January-February,  contains  "The 
Italian  regulations  for  the  loan  of  books  and 
mss.  from  public  libraries,"  by  J.  Van  den 
Gheyn;  "The  State  depot  for  archives, 
Namur  —  Accessions,  1907-8,"  by  F.  Courtoy; 
and  "The  management  of  a  central  public 
library,"  by  C  Sury. 

De  Boekzaal,  July  30,  contains  a  facsimile 
of  a  holograph  page  of  Heine's  "Floren- 
tinische  Nachte,"  owned  by  the  royal  library, 
with  an  article  by  W.  G.  C.  Byvanck  on  the 
time  and  place  of  composition ;  an  account  of 
the  colonial  library  at  Paramaraibo  by  Fred. 
Oudschans  Dentz,  a  bibliography  of  children's 
magazines  (in  Dutch)  by  Marie  Hildebrandt, 
a  description  of  a  formaline  disinfecting  ma- 
chine by  Dr.  Th.  Stoop,  comment  by  S.  H. 
de  Roos  on  the  exhibition  of  Italian  colored 
wood  engravings  in  the  royal  print  galleries; 
the  editorial  columns  are  given  up  to  a  com- 
parison of  public  libraries  in  English  and 
Dutch  colonies  (to  the  credit  of  the  former 
nation),  and  an  appreciation  of  the  A.  L.  A. 


The  last  page  of  the  number  advertises  the 
Dutch  translation  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Maris- 
Fransen  y.  d.  Putte  of  Miss  Palmgren's  work 
on  American  libraries. 

AMERICAN   LIBRARIES 

Bangor  (Me.)  P.  L.  (26th  rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  2457;  total  66,639.  Issued, 
home  use  93,209;  reading  room  use  14,092. 
Registration  5234. 

"The  library  has  received  from  the  United 
States  government,  Maine  State  Library,  in- 
stitutions, societies  and  individuals  757  bound 
volumes  and  5137  periodicals  and  pamphlets." 

Bar  Harbor,  Me.  It  is  stated  that  Mrs. 
Morris  K.  Jesup,  widow  of  the  late  president 
of  the  Peary  Arctic  dub,  has  purchased  a 
lot  of  land  on  Mount  Desert  Street  on  which 
to  build  a  library  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

Binghamton  (N.  F.)  P.  L.  A  leaflet  of  the 
Library  Reading  Club  has  been  recently  is- 
sued covering  for  the  second  year  (1909- 
1910)  of  the  course  on  American  history  the 
subject  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  L.  Announcement  was  made  recently 
that  the  historical  and  genealogical  library  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  will 
give  access  to  its  collection  to  those  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  upon  payment  of  10  cents 
as  a  fee.  An  extensive  collection  of  books  on 
Arctic  exploration  is  also  on  exhibition  for 
the  general  public  at  the  Western  Reserve 
Historical  Society.  There  are  over  200  titles 
in  the  collection.  Most  of  the  books  were 
presented  to  the  Society  by  the  late  Judge 
Henry  C.  White. 

Dubuque,  la.  Carnegie-Stout  F.  P.  L. 
(6th  rpt.  —  year  1908.)  Added  1611  (861  by 
purchase,  532  by  gift,  218  by  binding)  ;  total 
26,012.  Issued,  home  use  112,381.  New  mem- 
bership 1150;  total  11,760.  Receipts  $9246.21; 
expenses  $7967.52  (salaries  $3905,  books 
$1079.78;  binding  $556.91,  fuel  $669.32,  light 
$568.50). 

The  circulation  for  the  year  is  the  largest 
in  the  record  of  the  library.  "Every  effort 
is  made  to  call  attention  to  the  resources  of 
the  library.  The  plan  of  advertising  the  new 
books  and  putting  them  all  on  the  shelves  for 
circulation  at  a  certain  hour  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory.  In  this  way  every  reader 
has  the  same  opportunity  of  securing  the 
'new  books'  which  are  always  in  demand." 

In  the  work  of  cataloging,  the  printed  cards 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  have  been  used 
for  most  of  the  books.  This  facilitates  the 
general  work  of  cataloging  so  materially  that 
it  is  possible  to  do  more  analytical  work. 

There  are  school  libraries  in  six  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  circulation  for  the 
year  amounts  to  5775-  There  are  deposit  sta- 
tions at  car  barns  and  engine  houses,  and  a 
collection  of  books  has  been  recently  sent  to 
a  boys'  club  of  one  of  the  churches  in  the  city. 
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East  Orange  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (6th  rpt.— 
year  1908.)  Added  2766;  total  25,250.  Is- 
sued, home  use  152,334  (juv.  23,565).  New 
registration  1723;  active  membership  9823. 
Receipts  $14,980.02;  expenses  $11,330.47  (sal- 
aries $4573-79,  light  $485.60,  books  $2046.34+ 
$485.78,  furniture  and  fixtures  $347.30). 

Miss  Rathbone's  report  shows  that  the  li- 
brary has  attained  its  usual  high  standard  of 
work  during  the  past  year.  A  large  increase 
in  circulation  is  shown  for  the  year,  the  vol- 
umes circulated  in  1907  being  16,848  less  than 
in  1908. 

This  increase  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
liberal  custom  of  allowing  all  books  except 
recent  fiction  and  magazines  to  be  kept  four 
weeks,  and  allowing  a  person  to  borrow  any 
number  of  books  at  one  time.  The  library 
appears  to  have  reached  the  maximum  of  its 
circulating  capacity  in  proportion  to  its  pres- 
ent cost  of  maintenance.  To  increase  the  li- 
brary's service  to  the  public,  increase  in  li- 
brary accommodations  would  seem  needful. 
The  problem  of  over-congestion  was  met,  for 
the  year,  in  the  city's  offer  of  part  of  the 
basement  of  the  City  Hall  to  the  library  for 
storage  purposes.  Further  expansion  is  nec- 
essary, but  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  ac- 
complished by  the  opening  of  the  branch  li- 
brary before  another  year  has  passed. 

The  opening  of  the  playground  library  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  Nov.  i  and  the  print- 
ing of  a  monthly  bulletin  of  new  books  are 
the  new  undertakings  of  the  year.  Minor 
changes  in  detail  work  have  been  made  as 
occasion  required.  Increase  of  work  has 
made  more  specialized  schedules  for  the  staff 
desirable.  By  an  arrangement  made  in  the 
previous  year  the  East  Orange  library  was 
placed  under  the  system  of  examinations  for 
promotion  used  in  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, the  staff  and  apprentices  in  the  East 
Orange  library  through  these  examinations 
being  eligible  for  promotion  in  their  own  li- 
brary as  well  as  for  a  position  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  The  beneficial  effect  of 
this  arrangement  has  made  itself  evident  in 
the  stimulation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
staff. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  fiction  on  the  shelves,  by  which  the 
case  of  new  fiction  has  been  removed  and  all 
fiction  placed  in  one  alphabetic  order  by  au- 
thor on  the  shelf  next  below  the  level  of  the 
eye  throughout  the  bookstacks.  This  ar- 
rangement has  resulted  in  more  reading  of 
non-fiction  as  well  as  in  the  reading  of  more 
old  fiction.  To  counterbalance  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  change  typewritten  lists  were 
mounted  and  placed  at  hand  to  assist  persons 
who  wished  only  recent  fiction. 

The  children's  circulation  for  the  year 
shows  an  increase  of  1623  over  that  of  1907. 
This  increase  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the 
graded  lists  used  in  the  schools. 


Frederick,  Md.  It  is  stated  that  Miss  Mary 
P.  Farr,  field  secretary  and  library  organizer 
of  the  Maryland  State  Library  Commission, 
is  planning  to  organize  a  public  library  in 
Frederick,  and  will  visit  towns  in  Frederick 
county  to  establish  stations  for  the  travelling 
libraries  sent  out  by  the  Library  Commission. 
A  public  library  is  to  be  established  in  the 
city  of  Frederick  with  a  fund  of  about  $100,- 
ooo  left  for  this  purpose  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Margaret  C.  Artz,  whose  daughter,  Miss  Vic- 
torine  Artz,  of  Chicago,  has  the  use  of  the 
fund  during  her  lifetime.  But  Miss  Farr 
hopes  to  have  a  public  library  established  in 
Frederick  before  the  receipt  of  this  fund. 

Glover  sville  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.  (Rpt  — year 
1908.)  Added  850;  total  26,278.  Issued,  home 
use  74,913.  New  registration  660;  ref.  use 
24,643  v.  by  37,503  readers. 

In  the  children's  room  15,230  books  have 
been  drawn  cut  and  nearly  12,000  have  been 
used  in  the  department.  Three  travelling  li- 
braries amounting  to  over  200  volumes  have 
been  received  from  the  State  Education  De- 
partment, and  also  a  large  number  of  books 
from  the  state  library  and  photographs  from 
the  Division  of  visual  instruction. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.  (38th  rpt. — 
year  ending  March  31,  1909.)  Added  9388 
(gifts  1144)  ;  total  101,433.  issued,  home  use 
329,917.  No.  of  readers  in  reading  rooms 
234»657.  No.  of  cards  issued  4651;  total  no. 
of  cards  in  force  24,417.  Receipts  (from  ex- 
pense fund)  $37,081.78;  (from  book  fund) 
$12,888.16;  expenses  $42,910.49  (binding 
$163.56,  salaries  $24,430.19,  lighting  $826.96, 
fuel  $566.87,  furniture  and  equipment  $479.18, 
printing  $1401.39). 

While  the  use  of  the  library  increased  dur- 
ing the  year  there  was  a  decrease  in  expen- 
diture. The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
year's  work  was  the  opening  of  a  branch  li- 
brary in  one  of  the  schools,  known  as  the 
Hall  Street  School  branch  library.  This 
branch  is  larger  and  differently  planned  than 
the  other  school  branches  of  the  library,  and 
is  arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  the  conve- 
nient delivery  of  lectures  in  the  library  room. 
It  opened  with  1235  books  on  the  shelves  at 
the  time  of  opening,  a  number  of  them  being 
books  in  the  Holland  language. 

The  work  of  the  main  library  has  been  sat- 
isfactory in  all  departments.  A  serious  draw- 
back to  its  full  effectiveness,  however,  is  the 
lack  of  sufficient  space,  additional  filing  space 
being  particularly  necessary. 

Though  the  library's  collection  now  num- 
bers 101,433,  the  purchase  of  books  during 
the  year  has  been  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
and  the  hampering  effects  of  this  have  been 
felt  in  the  work.  During  the  year  194  muni- 
cipal documents  were  received  by  exchange, 
making  the  total  number  of  documents  on 
hand  for  shelving  $2035,  but  the  inadequate 
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quarters  for  shelving  and  displaying  these 
documents  render  their  use  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory. An  interesting  analysis  of  cost 
of  service  is  given  in  the  report  in  which  the 
cost  per  unit  of  service  is  shown  to  be  a  little 
less  than  il/$  cents  per  hour. 

The  statistics  of  registration  are  fully  given, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  number 
of  cardholders  at  the  present  time  is  almost 
equal  to  the  number  of  persons  of  school  age 
in  the  city,  and  that  the  number  of  streets  of 
the  city  on  which  not  a  single  card  holder 
resides  is  127,  as  compared  with  147  of  a 
year  ago. 

The  registration  for  the  year  was  4651,  and 
after  March  i,  1909,  the  registration  should 
go  back  to  normal  conditions,  since  this  date 
marks  the  expiration  of  the  issue  of  the  first 
cards  for  four  years.  After  this  date  cards 
will  be  cancelled  each  month  on  account  of 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  so  that  the 
registration  in  the  future  will  include  the  re- 
newal of  the  old  cards  and  such  new  mem- 
berships as  may  be  established. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  31  school 
libraries  is  now  12,910,  and,  exclusive  of  de- 
posits there,  there  are  now  10,278  volumes 
in  the  five  branch  libraries. 

The  number  of  memorial  libraries  is  the 
same  as  last  year  —  five  for  children  and  two 
for  adults;  at  22  homes  children's  memorial 
libraries  were  received,  and  8  children  re- 
ceiving these  were  visited  by  the  children's 
librarian.  The  interesting  physiological  de- 
tail may  be  added  that  "one  boy  that  was  vis- 
ited by  the  children's  librarian  had  his  legs 
broken  seven  times  in  the  last  few  years." 
Broken  legs  are  especially  popular,  it  appears, 
among  the  children  who  receive  these  memo- 
rial libraries. 

Though  the  books  for  the  blind  contained 
by  the  library  are  limited  in  number,  they 
have  been  made  fair  use  of  by  the  small 
number  of  blind  in  the  city. 

Under  "Interesting  the  public  in  the  li- 
brary" Mr.  Ranck  mentions  the  following, 
which  seems  significant :  "During  the  past 
winter  there  were  a  number  of  months  when 
there  were  no  exhibits.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  that  during  these 
months  the  use  of  the  library  in  other  de- 
partments decreased  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  year  before, 
when  large  exhibitions  were  in  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  March,  when  there  was  a 
large  exhibition  in  place,  the  use  of  the  li- 
brary was  more  nearly  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  year  before.  In  other 
words,  the  exhibitions  and  the  lectures  help 
enormously  in  creating  and  keeping  up  the 
interest  in  the  library,  and  they  are  worth 
the  time,  trouble  and  expense  involved  simply 
from  that  point  of  view  alone,  regardless  of 
the  educational  value  of  the  lectures  and  ex- 
hibits." The  Grand  Rapids  library  evinces 
the  progressive  and  earnest  spirit  in  its  report 
•which  characterizes  its  effective  work. 


Greenfield  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (28th  rpt. — 
year  ending  Dec.  31,  1908;  covering  n 
months.)  Added  640;  total  19,590.  Issued, 
home  use  51,567.  No.  borrowers'  cards  in 
force  3429.  Receipts  $6202.69;  expenses 
$4740.79  (books  and  papers  $650.22,  binding 
$491.17,  expense  of  moving  $59.29,  furnish- 
ings and  alterations  $1905.46). 

The  circulation  for  the  n  months  covered 
by  the  report  shows  a  gain  of  5389  over  the 
same  period  of  time  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  is  the  largest  increase  in  the  library's 
record.  The  circulation  in  the  children's 
room  alone  was  17,950  books  issued,  as  against 
15408  for  the  same  period  the  year  previous. 

The  use  of  the  reading  room  on  Sundays 
and  in  the  evenings  has  continued  large. 

Indiana  State  Library.  In  the  Bulletin  of 
the  library  for  September  the  following  state- 
ment is  made: 

The  Park  Board  of  Indianapolis,  in  its  gen- 
eral scheme  of  parks  and  boulevards,  has 
included  an  esplanade  in  Ohio  street  west 
to  White  River.  A  State  Library  and  Mu- 
seum on  this  esplanade  would  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness. The  dedication  of  such  a  build- 
ing in  1916  would  fitly  commemorate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  state. 

Indiana  is  behind  in  this  work,  and  a  his- 
torical library  structrue  is  an  educational 
necessity.  As  shown  many  times  in  this  bul- 
letin, the  State  Capital  is  crowded,  the  mu- 
seum is  crowded  and  has  not  grown  much  for 
years,  and  the  state  library  is  cramped  for 
space.  All  of  the  educational  interests  now 
housed  in  the  State  House  can  properly  go 
into  the  proposed  building.  The  state  must 
dp  this  if  it  desires  standing  in  library  and 
historical  circles. 

Jersey  City  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library 
has  brought  out  a  pamphlet  "  From  canoe  to 
tunnel:  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  transpor- 
tation between  Jersey  City  and  New  York, 
1661-1909,  a  souvenir  of  Tunnel  Day,  July  19, 
1909,"  Jersey  City,  1909.  15  p.  O.  pap.,  gratis ; 
and  has  also  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Sail 
and  steam;  an  historical  sketch  showing  New 
Jersey's  connection  with  the  events  commem- 
orated by  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration."  It 
contains  a  sketch  of  Hudson's  voyage,  but  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  early  steam  navigation. 

Kentucky  State  L.  The  erection  of  the 
new  capitol  at  Frankfort  involves  the  re- 
moval of  the  state  library,  which  consists  of 
a  collection  of  over  ioc,ooo  volumes.  On  the 
second  story  is  the  law  library,  just  south  of 
the  governor's  office,  and  easily  accessible  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Here,  in  simple  order, 
are  arranged  the  state  reports  and  statutes 
and  digests  and  every  decision  of  every  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  various  state  governments 
to  date,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reports,  the  various  federal  courts  and  United 
States  Circuit  Court;  also  the  English,  Irish, 
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Scotch  and  Canadian  reports,  the  law  text- 
books, etc.  The  general  library  is  over  the 
law  library,  and  the  legislative  reference  room 
is  on  the  same  floor  with  the  legislative  halls. 

Minnesota  State  Reformatory  L.,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Minnesota 
Library  Commission  the  State  Reformatory 
Library  has  been  classified  and  a  finding  list 
prepared,  bringing  book  titles  and  subject 
headings  into  one  alphabet.  It  is  a  problem 
to  decide  on  the  simplest  form  of  call  number 
to  be  used  by  men  in  such  institutions  where 
free  access  cannot  be  given  to  readers.  The 
call  number  adopted  consists  of  class  number 
(three  figures  only)  and  accession  number. 
According  to  the  librarian,  Mr.  O.  C.  Page, 
the  "new  system"  is  proving  satisfactory. 

New  York  City.  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  L.  The  library  has  recently  ac- 
quired the  valuable  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Simon  Newcomb,  the  noted  astronomer. 
There  are  about  4000  volumes  and  4000  pam- 
phlets in  the  library  and  several  thousand 
maps  and  photographs  relating  to  astronomy. 
The  large  number  of  volumes  on  celestial 
mechanics,  including  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers,  is  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. 

New  York  P.  L.  Columbus  Branch.  At 
no.  742  Tenth  avenue,  near  sist  street,  a  new 
branch  of  the  library,  known  as  the  Columbus 
Branch,  was  opened  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises Sept.  24.  The  building  was  open  for 
inspection  and  the  distribution  of  books  be- 
gan on  Sept.  25. 

Paterson  (N.  7.)  F.  P.  L.  (24th  rpt  — 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1909.)  Added  (main 
lib.)  2624,  (branch  lib)  813;  total  in  main 
lib.  and  branch)  35,701.  Issued,  home  use 
185,936.  Registration  2723 ;  total  valid  cards 
issued  from  central  library  within  three  years, 
all  previous  registration  having  expired,  13,- 
950;  valid  registration  at  main  lib.  and  branch 
18,368.  Receipts  $22,409.57;  expenses  $20,- 
816.58  (salaries  main  lib.  $11,285.35,  light  and 
water,  main  lib.  $956.91,  salaries,  branch 
$1463.88,  light,  branch  $81.36). 

The  law  for  mandatory  appropriation  hav- 
ing been  abolished  in  Paterson,  the  library 
has  been  obliged  to  take  so  small  an  appro- 
priation that  it  has  had  much  to  contend 
against.  This  report  shows  what  was  done 
by  the  library  with  an  appropriation  amount- 
ing to  only  $1600  per  year.  The  financial 
statement  in  this  report  covers  a  period  quite 
different  from  the  city  financial  year,  and  in- 
cludes two  months  under  the  city  appropria- 
tion made  in  1907.  The  statistics  herein 
given,  together  with  the  statements  in  regard 
to  the  financial  situation  of  the  library  should 
be  given  close  attention.  The  library  is 
smaller  in  proportion  to  the  population  served 
than  many  others  and  the  resulting  use  is 
therefore  unusually  large.  A  tabulated  state- 
ment is  given  showing  financial  conditions 


and  working  results  of  12  live  libraries,  in- 
cluding Paterson.  An  average  for  nine  of 
these  is  made,  showing  that  the  average  city 
appropriation  and  total  average  annual  in- 
come for  these  nine  libraries  was  about  $10,- 
ooo  more  than  that  of  Paterson ;  that  these 
libraries  contain  on  the  average  two  and  a 
half  times  as  many  volumes  as  Paterson,  and 
that  their  average  circulation  was  254,555, 
whereas  if  at  the  same  rate  per  volume  as 
Paterson  it  would  have  been  upwards  of  four 
hundred  thousand.  That  these  nine  libraries 
contain,  on  the  average,  81  volumes  to  each 
loo  inhabitants,  while  Paterson  contains  only 
31  volumes  per  hundred  of  population;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  Paterson  library  has 
circulated  1.54  per  capita  to  their  2.29,  and 
the  average  cost  per  volume  of  circulation  in 
the  nine  libraries  was  12  and  14  cents  and  in 
Paterson  it  was  nY2  cents. 

"T,hese  facts  seem  to  indicate,"  Mr.  Win- 
chester concludes,  "that  if  our  library  could 
be  granted  a  city  appropriation  equal  to  the 
average  in  similar  cities,  it  would  quickly 
take  its  place  in  the  very  front  rank,  so  far 
at  least  as  public  use  is  concerned."  In  spite 
of  disadvantageous  conditions  the  number  of 
books  loaned  for  home  use  during  the  year 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  library. 
From  the  duplicate  pay  collection  there  were 
14,277  volumes  drawn.  The  amount  paid 
out  for  this  collection  was  $746.61,  and  the 
amount  received  from  it  was  $1020.95,  show- 
ing a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  collection 
of  $274.34.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  books  issued  from  the  children's 
room,  but  as  the  supply  of  children's  books  is 
\vholly  inadequate  the  decrease  was  inevitable. 
The  registration  during  the  year  in  this  de- 
partment was  2600.  The  reference  room  use 
was  about  11,132  volumes,  an  increase  of 
about  a  thousand  over  the  year  before.  The 
report  closes  with  a  final  plea  for  an  increased 
appropriation. 

Providence,  R.  I.  Brown  University  L. 
The  Harris  collection  of  American  poetry  and 
plays  now  numbers  over  11,000  volumes. 
These  books  are  available  in  library  ex- 
change for  the  use  of  the  scholars  of  the 
world.  The  collection  has  a  fund  of  $3000, 
the  income  of  which  is  applied  to  its  increase, 
but  the  larger  part  of  its  growth  is  through 
gifts.  The  library  welcomes  gifts  of  Amer- 
ican poetry  and  plays,  regardless  of  literary 
quality.  The  librarians  of  the  country  can 
help  the  collection  greatly  by  sending  to  it 
local  productions  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
trade.  Some  of  them  are  already  doing  so, 
and  the  rest  are  earnestly  requested  to  follow 
their  example. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  Frederick  M.  C  run- 
den  Branch.  The  new  branch  library  named 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Crunden  was 
opened  to  the  public  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises on  Sept.  it.  The  distribution  of  books 
began  on  Sept.  13. 
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BROWNE,  Miss  Nina  E.,  after  20  years  of 
devoted  and  able  service  as  registrar  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  during 
this  connection  being  for  13  years  secretary 
of  the  Publishing  board  of  the  Association, 
resigned  her  position  on  Sept.  I,  owing  to  the 
removal  of  headquarters  to  Chicago.  Miss 
Browne,  who  has  lived  for  many  years  in 
Boston,  did  not  feel  that  she  cared  to  con- 
tinue her  work  in  Chicago  with  headquarters. 
She  has  been  appointed  as  secretary  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission  of  Massachusetts, 
and  it  is  a  satisfaction  that  though  the  A.  L. 
A.  loses  a  devoted  worker  that  the  Massachu- 
setts commission  should  obtain  the  services  of 
one  so  familiar  with  the  library  conditions 
and  library  personnel  of  its  state. 

BURNHAM,  John  Milton,  for  28  years  as- 
sistant librarian  of  Brown  University,  died  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  II,  1909,  after  a  pro- 
gressive illness  of  about  10  weeks.  He  was 
62  years  old.  Mr.  Burnham  was  born  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  Feb.  28,  1847.  He  was 
the  son  of  Captain  Samuel  and  Sally  (Sar- 
gent) Burnham,  being  a  member  of  the 
eighth  generation  in  America  of  a  family  of 
Puritan  origin.  He  attended  the  schools  of 
Manchester  and  learned  the  printer's  trade 
in  that  city.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
Colby  Academy,  New  London,  N.  H.,  grad- 
uating in  1870,  and  entered  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  the  same  year,  being  a  classmate  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  corpora- 
tion, the  late  Hon.  D.  L.  D.  Granger,  and 
olher  men  who  have  attained  distinction 
since.  He  was  in  the  first  rank  of  his  class 
as  a  scholar  and  a  writer,  and  won  a  part 
at  Commencement.  From  1874  to  1877  he 
was  engaged  in  printing  in  Manchester.  He 
was  principal  of  the  academy  at  Hinsdale, 
N.  H.,  for  one  year  and  later  engaged  in  pri- 
vate teaching.  He  served  as  printer  and  as- 
sistant editor  in  a  newspaper  office  in  Manis- 
tique,  Mich.,  1880-81,  and  in  the  latter  year 
he  was  appointed,  under  Dr.  Reuben  A. 
Guild,  assistant  librarian  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Eurnham  came  of  religious  ancestry,  and 
was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
Mr.  Burnham  at  one  time  assisted  President 
E.  Benj.  Andrews  in  making  historical  inves- 
tigations, and  he  aided  in  the  publication  of 
Rosier's  Relation  by  the  Gorges  Society. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion, firm  of  purpose  and  conscientious  in 
all  his  dealings.  He  was  of  retiring  dis- 
position, and  only  a  few  knew  the  riches 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  His  special  study 
was  music,  in  which  his  taste  inclined 
him  to  works  of  the  loftiest  character.  He 
will  be  remembered  with  affection  by  thou- 
sands of  Brown  students,  to  whom  he  seemed 
an  inseparable  part  of  the  university  library. 


Mr.  Burnham  was  unmarried,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  a  brother,  Rev.  Christie  W.  Burn- 
ham  of  Providence,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Sarah 
J.,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Child,  of  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

CLARKE,  Miss  Edith  E.,  previously  librarian 
University  of  Vermont  Library,  Burlington, 
Vt.,  sailed  Aug.  7  on  the  "Kroonland"  for 
Antwerp.  She  will  spend  several  months  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland. 

COLE,  George  Watson,  of  New  York  City, 
president  of  the  New  York  Library  Club,  will 
be  absent  for  a  period  of  six  months,  with  his 
wife,  on  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

GLEASON-HUMESTON.  Miss  Caroline  French 
Gleason,  who  has  been  for  five  years  in 
charge  of  the  Children's  department  of  the 
Utica  Public  Library,  and  Stephen  Johnson 
Humeston  were  married  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
Sept.  9,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  brother, 
Louis  M.  Gleason.  Mr.  Humeston  is  a  spe- 
cial law  officer  in  the  United  States  Land  De- 
partment in  Montana. 

KILBURNE,  Frederick  W.,  Ph.D.,  graduate 
of  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  and  re- 
cently engaged  in  work  on  the  Webster  Dic- 
tionary of  G.  &  C.  Merriam  &  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  as  editor  of  publications  in  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

MATHEWS,  Mary  E.,  having  resigned  from 
her  arduous  duties  as  superintendent  of 
branches  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  and 
having  returned  from  a  trip  abroad,  will  con- 
tinue her  effective  service  to  the  library  as 
branch  librarian  of  the  De  Kalb  Branch. 

STRONG,  George  F.,  B.L.S.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1909,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  Boston  University  for  a  period  of 
eight  months. 

TOWN  SEND,  Miss  Eliza  Ellen  (Western  Re- 
serve '05),  has  resigned  her  position  as  libra- 
rian of  the  Manistee  (Mich.)  Public  Library 
to  take  that  of  field  and  reference  assistant 
on  the  staff  of  the  Iowa  State  Library  Com- 
mission. Miss  Townsend  was  succeeded  at 
Manistee,  Oct.  I,  by  Miss  Angie  Messer 
(Wisconsin  '09).  During  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  Manistee  Library  received  a  gift 
of  $5000  from  Mrs.  Warren  Filer,  of  that  city. 
It  is  purposed  to  use  this  gift  as  the  founda- 
tion for  a  peimanent  endowment  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  books. 

TRUE,  Mabel  C.,  has  resigned  her  position 
in  the  Cataloging  Department  of  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  to  accept  a 
similar  position  in  the  Michigan  State  Li- 
brary. 

WHITTIER,  Miss  Florence  B.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1902,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  to  become  assistant  to 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Cataloging  ano  Classification 

CHICAGO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Accessions  from 
June  I  to  Aug.  i.  Bulletin  no.  92.  16  p.  O. 
price  3  c. 

CINCINNATI    (O.)    PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     Special 
reading  list,  no.  12.  ed.  2,  July,  1909 :  Read- 
ing list  for  boys  and  girls  in  grades  1-8; 
comp.  by  Esther  Straus.    24  p.  O. 
This  list  was  compiled  to  meet  the  numerous 
requests  of  local  teachers  for  titles  of  chil- 
dren's books   for  home  reading.     In  paren- 
theses the  grade  for  which  the  book  is  gen- 
erally designated  is  indicated.    A  list  of  helps 
in   the   selection   of  children's   books   is   ap- 
pended. 

[CONNECTICUT  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMIT- 
TEE.] Novels  and  children's  stories  of  1008- 
9.  (Connecticut  Public  Library  document.) 
No.  4,  1909.  (Whole  number  60.)  4  p.  O. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.    Want  list  of  publica- 
tions of  societies.     New  ed.,  1909.    Wash- 
ington, Gov't .  Printing  Office.    228  p.  O. 
This  want  list  of  society  publications  is  ar- 
ranged alphabetically  in  groups,  as  follows : 
International,   by  title;    foreign,  by   country 
and  city;  domestic;  national,  by  title;  local, 
by  state  and  city.    Librarians  are  requested  to 
send  lists  of  their  wants,  and  to  notify  the 
Library  of  Congress  of  any  duplicates  at  their 
disposal  which  may  aid  to  complete  the  li- 
brary's files. 

NEWARK     (N.    J.)     FREE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

Books  for  school-room  libraries;  a  graded 

list  for  the  use  of  Newark  teachers.     1909. 

20  p.  O. 

The  above  list  is  printed  on  detached  leaf- 
lets. It  is  planned  to  help  teachers  in  the 
selection  of  books  for  class-room  libraries, 
and  follows  the*  printed  study-courses  sup- 
plied by  the  Board  of  Education  to  every 
teacher.  Its  arrangement,  as  that  of  the 
study-course,  is  by  grade  and  subject.  Each 
grade  is  given  a  separate  leaflet,  and  the 
A.  and  B.  divisions  of  each  are  grouped  sep- 
arately, except  in  the  case  of  lists  under 
Reading  and  literature,  and  Miscellaneous. 
The  titles,  given  under  general  subject  and 
subhead,  are  given  in  small  print,  and  titles 
are  starred  for  such  books  as  are  furnished 
by  the  Board  of  Education  as  text  books. 
The  lists  show  systematic  and  suitable  basis 
of  selection,  and  are  convenient  for  consulta- 
tion. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Monthly 
catalogue  United  State  public  documents, 
no.  176,  August,  1909.  Washington,  Gov't 
Printing  Office,  1909.  p.  57-94.  D. 


AFRICA.  LANGUAGE.  List  of  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, etc.,  of  the  languages  of  Africa. 
(In  New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin, 
August,  p.  499-554- ) 

ARCHITECTURE,  GOTHIC.  Reading  lists,  no.  56. 
(In  Croydon  (Eng.)  Public  Libraries,  The 
Readers'  Index,  Sept.-Oct.,  p.  114-121.) 
CHILDREN'S  READING.  [Connecticut  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  Committee.]  Helps  in  library 
work  with  children.  (Connecticut  Public 
Library  document.)  no.  3,  1909.  (whole 
number  59.)  6  p.  O. 

This  little  pamphlet  should  prove  useful  as 
a  ready  aid  in  library  work  with  children.  It 
gives  books  and  pamphlets  covering  History 
and  development  of  children's  books ;  Graded 
and  selected  lists  of  children's  reading;  lists 
of  stories  to  read  aloud  and  to  tell ;  and  lists 
anniversaries,  pictures,  etc. 

DUTCH  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.     Nijhoff's  in- 
dex op  de  Nederlandsche  periodieken  van 
algemeenen  inhoud.     Sept.,   1909.     Nijhoff, 
'S-Gravenhage,  Holland. 
This  index  will  be  published  monthly,  the 
September  number  being  the  first  issue.    Ar- 
ticles in  Dutch  periodicals  are  listed  by  au- 
thors  as    catchwords    and    arranged   in   one 
alphabet.      The    subscription    price    for    one 
year,  free  by  mail,  is  50  c.,  payable  in  advance. 
ENGLISH  ART.     Armstrong  Sir  Walter.     Art 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    N.  Y.,  Scrib- 
ner,  1909.     16+332  p.  il.  col.  pis.  D.   (Ars 
una:  species  mille;  general  history  of  art.) 
cl.,  *$i.so  net. 
Bibliographies. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Krapp,  G.  Philip.  Mod- 
ern English :  its  growth  and  present  use. 
N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1909.  c.  12+357  P-  D.  cl., 
$1.25  net. 

Bibliography  (4  p.). 

ENGLISH  POETRY.  Bronson,  W.  C.,  ed  Eng- 
lish poems  selected  and  edited  with  illus- 
trative and  explanatory  notes  and  bibliog- 
raphies ;  the  Elizabethan  age  and  the  Puri- 
tan period  (1550-1650).  Chic.,  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1909.  c.  18+543  p.  D. 
cl.,  $i  net ;  lib.  ed.,  $1.50  net. 
FULTON,  Robert.  Letters  and  documents  by 
or  relating  to  Robert  Fulton.  (In  New 
York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  September, 

P.  567-584-) 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  Evans,  Marshall  Blake- 
more.  The  high  school  course  in  German. 
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Rev.    ed.      Madison,    Wis.,    University    of 
Wisconsin,  1909.    34  p.  12°,  (Univ.  of  Wis- 
consin bull.;  High  school  ser.)  pap.    (Add. 
Univ.  for  price.) 
Reference  library   for  teacher  and   school 

'(5  P-). 

GREECE.  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ANTIQUITIES. 
Fowler,  Harold  North,  Wheeler,  Ja.  Rig- 
nail,  and  Stevens,  Gorham  Phillips.  A 
handbook  of  Greek  archaeology  by  Harold 
North  Fowler  and  Ja.  Rignall  Wheeler, 
with  the  collaboration  of  Gorham  Phillips 
Stevens.  N.  Y.,  American  Book  Co.,  [1909.] 
c.  559  p.  il-  D.  (Greek  ser.  for  colleges  and 
schools;  ed.  by  Herbert  Weir  Smith.)  cl., 
$2. 
Bibliography  (8  p.). 

GREEK  PROSODY.  Ogden,  C.  J.  De  infinitivi 
finalis  vel  consecutivi  constructione  apud 
priscos  poetas  Graecos.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 
1909.  60  p.  8°,  (Columbia  University  stud- 
ies in  classical  philology.)  cl.,  $1.25  net. 
Bibliography. 

•HUDSON,  Henry.  List  of  works  relating  to 
Henry  Hudson,  Robert  Fulton,  etc.  (In 
New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  Sep- 
tember, p.  585-613.) 

ITALIAN  ART.  List  of  books  on  Italian  art 
from  the  Renaissance  period  to  modern 
times.  (In  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Public  Library 
Monthly  Bulletin,  p.  142-151.) 

JEFFERIES,   Richard.     Thomas,    E.     Richard 
Jefferies;  his  life  and  work;  with  il.  and  a 
map.    Bost,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1909.   11+ 
340  p.  O.  cl.,  $3  net. 
Bibliography  (7  p.). 

LATIN   DRAMA.     Saunders,    Catharine.     Cos- 
tume in  Roman  comedy.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan, 
1909.    10+145  P-  12°,  (Columbia  Univ.  stud- 
ies in  classical  philology.)  cl.,  $i  net. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 

MINERALOGY.  Dana,  E.  Salisbury,  and  Ford, 
W.  Ebenezer.  Second  appendix  to  the  6th 
ed.  of  Dana's  System  of  mineralogy;  com- 
pleting the  work  to  1909.  N.  Y.,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1909.  c.  11+114  P-  il- 
diagrs.,  4°,  cl.,  $1.50. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

MOROCCO.  Books  about  Morocco.  (In  Not- 
tingham (Eng.)  Free  Public  Libraries. 
Bulletin,  p.  79-80.) 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENT.  Marsh,  B.  Clarke, 
and  Ford,  G.  B.  An  introduction  to  city 


planning;  democracy's  challenge  to  the 
American  city;  with  a  chapter  on  the  tech- 
nical phases  of  city  planning,  by  G.  B.  Ford. 
N.  Y.,  [Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  165  Broadway, 
1909.]  c.  5-156  p.  il.  plans,  8°,  cl.,  $i. 
Some  good  books  on  city  planning  (4  p.)- 

Music.  Catalogo  delle  opere  musicali  teor- 
iche  e  pratiche,  composte  avanti  il  secolo 
xrx,  esistenti  nelle  biblioteche  e  negli  ar- 
chivi  pubblici  e  privati  d'ltalia.  Puntata  I. 
Citta  di  Parma  (Opere  teoriche:  trattati  di 
musica).  Parma,  Officina  d'arti  grafiche, 
1909.  4°.  p.  18,  con  tre  facsimili. 
Bollettino  dell'associazione  dei  musicologi 

italiani.  annata  1909. 

NEW  Schaff-Herzog  encyclopedia  of  religious 
knowledge ;  embracing  Biblical,  historical, 
doctrinal  and  practical  theology,  and  Bib- 
lical, theological  and  ecclesiastical  biogra- 
phy, from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day;  based  on  the  3d  ed.  of  the  Realency- 
klopadie  [fur  protestantische  theologie  und 
kirche]  by  Johann  Jakob  Herzog;  ed.  by 
Albert  Hauck  and  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation; prepared  by  more  than  600  scholars 
and  specialists  under  the  supervision  of  S : 
Macauley  Jackson,  D.D.,  editor-in-chief,  C. 
Colebrook  Sherman  and  G.  W.  Gilmore. 
Complete  in  12  v.  v.  4,  Draeseke-Goa. 
N.  Y.,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..  1909.  c. 
iS+Soo  p.  Q.  cl.,  $5 ;  per  set,  $60;  shp.,  $84 ; 
hf.  mor.,  $96;  full  mor.,  $108. 
The  fourth  volume  appears  just  three 

months  after  the  publication  of  volume  3,  and 

the  publishers  hope  to  publish  the  remaining 

eight  volumes  at  intervals  of  three  months. 

This  volume  is  specially  strong  in  biography 

and  history. 

NORWEGIAN   BOOKS.     Bjorck  and   Borjesson. 
A  selected  list  of  Norwegian  and  Danish 
books  suitable  for  libraries.     N.  Y.,   1909. 
31  P.  O. 
A  classified  list  of  bound  and  paper  books, 

with  price,  paging  and  date.     This  list  will 

be  sent  free  of  charge  and  postpaid. 

POLAR  REGIONS.  Special  list.  (In  Somerville 
(Mass.)  Public  Library  Library  Bulletin, 
July,  August,  September,  1909.  v.  12,  no.  7.) 

—  Works  on  the  polar  regions  in  Sunderland 
(Eng.)  Public  Libraries.  The  library  cir- 
cular; a  quarterly  catalogue  of  additions, 
1909.  no.  42,  v.  4,  p.  316-318.) 

PRAYER.  Strong,  Anna  Louise.  The  psy- 
chology of  prayers.  Chic.,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1909.  122  p.  D.  cl.,  $1.75  net. 
Bibliography  (3  p.). 
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REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  Moisseiff,  Leon  Solo- 
mon. A  review  of  the  literature  of  rein- 
forced concrete;  reprint  of  article  in  the 
Engineering  Digest  (New  York)  ;  to  which 
is  added  a  list  of  current  books  on  cement, 
concrete,  limes  and  allied  subjects,  with  de- 
scriptive notes.  N.  Y.,  Engineering  News 
Book  Department,  IOXJQ.  c.  63  p.  8°,  pap., 
5  c. 

TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  Lord.  Reading  list,  no. 
57.  (In  Croydon  (Eng.)  Public  Libraries, 
The  Reader's  Index,  Sept.-Oct,  p.  121- 
127.) 

WALES.  Cardiff  (Eng.)  Public  Libraries. 
Catalogue  of  historical  works  and  histor- 
ical novels  relating  to  Wales.  Cardiff,  1909. 
25  p.  S.  (gratis  at  libs,  or  free  by  post  id.) 

A  classified  list,  with  annotations.  Folk- 
lore and  legends  such  as  Mabinogion  and 
Morte  d'Arthur  are  fully  covered.  Welsh 
novels  and  miscellaneous  novels  relating  to 
Wales  are  also  given. 

STATE  PUBLICATIONS.  Hasse,  A.  R.  Index 
of  economic  material  in  documents  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States:  Illinois,  1809- 
1904.  Prepared  for  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington,  1909. 


IRotes 


C&uerfes 


FOR  PISTRIBUTION.  —  Copies  of  "Pour 
L' Aviation  par  MM.  D'Estournelles  de  Con- 
stant, P.  Painleve,  le  Ct  Bouttieaux  et  divers 
Collaborateurs,  30!  edition,  Librairie  Aero- 
nautique,  32  rue  Madame,  Paris,"  have  been 
given  to  Columbia  Library  for  distribution 
among  American  libraries.  They  will  be  sent 
to  university  and  other  libraries  upon  our  ex- 
change list,  and  to  such  other  libraries  inter- 
ested in  this  class  of  literature  as  may  re- 
quest them.  The  postage  is  eight  cents. 

W.  D.  JOHNSTON, 
Librarian  Columbia  University. 

LITERARY  NEWS.  —  The  well-known  London 
journalist  and  author,  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter,  has  undertaken  a  regular  semi- 
monthly English  literary  letter  for  The  Dial. 
Probably  no  one  in  London  is  more  closely 
in  touch  with  the  world  of  books  and  au- 
thors than  Mr.  Shorter;  certainly  no  one  is 
able  to  write  of  them  more  informingly  and 
entertainingly.  Mr.  Shorter's  first  letter  ap- 
pears in  The  Dial  for  Oct.  i. 

WARNING.  —  Two  public  librarians,  both  of 
whom  wish  their  names  withheld,  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  a  man  who  claims  to  be  my 


brother  and  an  employe  of  the  Washington 
Public  Library,  has  "borrowed"  money  from 
them  for  railway  fare  to  get  back  to  Wash- 
ington. His  favorite  amount  seems  to  be  $4, 
for  exactly  that  sum  was  secured  in  1906  and 
again  this  summer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  my 
only  brother  is  a  physician  in  Buffalo,  and  he 
is  not  likely  to  be  travelling  without  funds. 
It  is  stated  that  this  swindler  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  librarians  and  library  affairs 
and  has  the  appearance  of  a  cultivated  gentle- 
man. On  his  reappearance  it  seems  desirable 
to  publish  this  warning. 

GEORGE  F.  BOWERMAN, 
Librarian   Public   Library   District    of 
Columbia. 

SEPT.   29,   1909. 

Xtbrarj?  Calen&ar 

OCTOBER 

5-7.  Mich.    L.    A.      i8th    annual    meeting. 
Hoyt  L.,  Saginaw. 

Address  by  N.   D.   C.   Hodges. 

12-14.  Iowa  L.  A.  2Oth  annual  meeting.  Des 
Moines. 

Program:  Addresses  by  N.  D.  C.  Hodges 
and  Chalmers  Hadley;  Justice  Horace  E. 
Deemer,  Supreme  Court,  on  "Books  as  a 
part  of  a  state's  system  of  education";  Rev. 
Joseph  F.  Newton,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  on 
"Inspiration  of  :ooks":  Miss  Katherine  Jew- 
ell Everts  of  New  York  City,  reading  of 
"My  lady  s  ring,"  by  Alice  Brown. 

13.  Western  Mass.  L.  C.    Ramsdell  P.  L., 
Housatonic,  Mass. 

Program:  Book  selection,  by  F.  G.  Wil- 
cox;  The  art  of  poetry,  by  H.  H.  Morrill. 

20-21.  Kans.  L.  A.  Ottawa,  Kan.  Ninth 
annual  meeting. 

Program:  The  public  library  as  an  in- 
vestment, by  Miss  Ada  Hending,  McPher- 
son  Public  Library;  Work  of  a  college  li- 
brary, by  Miss  Dora  Renn,  Lawrence  State 
University  Library;  School  libraries,  by  E. 
T.  Fairchild,  Topeka,  state  superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction;  Ways  and  means  of 
raising  money  for  libraries  in  small  towns, 
by  Miss  Rebecca  D.  Kiner,  Hiawatha 
County,  superintendent  of  schools. 

26-30.  Missouri  L.  A.  loth  annual  meeting 
and  library  institute.  Gordon  Hotel, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Program:  26-28,  in  charge  of  Miss  E.  B. 
Wales. 

28-30.  Meeting:  System  in  the  library,  by 
A.  E.  Bostwick;  Apportionment  of  funds  in 
a  college  library,  by  W.  H.  Kerr,  West- 
minster College,  Fulton;  Charging  system 
of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  by  Bertha 
Doane,  St.  Louis  Public  Library;  The  col- 
lege library  and  cultural  reading,  by  R.  S. 
Douglass,  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau; 
Reference  work  in  a  public  library,  by 
Martha  B.  Clark,  Normal  School,  Mary- 
ville;  Book  plates,  Dr.  W.  G.  Brown,  Ex- 
Libris  Society  Columbia;  State  documents 
suitable  for  the  small  public  libraries,  by 
Grace  Lefler,  University  Library,  Columbia; 
The  library  and  the  mechanic,  Purd  B. 
Wright,  St.  Joseph. 


JAMES    L.     WHITNEY, 
Chief     Department     of    Statistics     and     Manuscripts,   Public    Library.    Roston.    Mass. 
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THE  Inter-State  Conference,  in  which  the 
Ohio  and  Indiana  Library  Associations  joined 
with  Kentucky  for  their  annual  meeting  in 
Louisville,  October  2o-22d,  reached  in  at- 
tendance about  200,  and  proved  conclusively 
what  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  from 
a  combination  of  library  forces.  The  fine 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  dominated  the 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  vitality  of  the  ses- 
sions, were  largely  attributable  to  the  three- 
fold representation  of  interests.  Joint  meet- 
ings of  State  associations  have  been  held 
frequently  and  with  resulting  effectiveness, 
and  the  tri-state  'meeting  offers  a  most 
potent  method  by  which  to  draw  together  in 
intimate  relation  the  library  interests  of  neigh- 
boring states.  In  the  present  overcrowding 
characteristic  of  A.  L.  A.  meetings,  both  in 
attendance  and  program,  the  combined  meet- 
ing of  several  states  offers  a  valuable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  library  workers  who  wish  to 
study  problems  peculiar  to  their  own  com- 
munities. In  connection  with  the  Louis- 
ville meeting,  emphasis  should  be  given 
to  the  unusually  delightful  spirit  of  hos- 
pitality offered  to  the  delegates.  Library 
conditions  in  Louisville  should  promise 
much  for  the  future  to  judge  from  the 
cordial  interest  in  the  library  of  the  public, 
the  women's  clubs,  and  the  schools,  and  the 
alert  and  responsive  attitude  of  the  board 
•of  trustees;  and  Kentucky  should  prove  a 
wide  field  for  the  commission  work  which  it 
is  hoped  the  coming  year  will  find  under 
way.  The  reports  of  the  Indiana  and  Ohio 
library  associations  show  corresponding  vi- 
tality of  work  and  responsiveness  to  library 
opportunities. 


One  of  the  most  striking  developments  at 
the  recent  Lake  George  meeting,  brought  out 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  reading  for 
rural  communities,  was  the  evidence  of  how 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population,  even  in 
a  state  like  New  York,  is  still  without  library 
facilities ;  and  the  discussion  led  by  Prof. 
Bailey  emphasized  the  part  which  libraries 
may  play  in  rural  betterment.  It  was  noted 
in  the  discussion  that  while  in  Massachusetts 


there  was  a  tendency  to  develop  a  more 
professional  organization  of  state  work  to 
direct  and  control  volunteer  workers,  the 
suggestion  that  the  state  library  organization 
in  New  York  should  include  county  and  local 
volunteer  workers  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  a  co-ordination  of  professional  and  volun- 
teer work  in  fully  developing  library  possi- 
bilities and  in  the  extension  of  good  reading. 
There  is  always  value  in  volunteer  work  be- 
cause natural  selection  brings  into  the  field 
those  who  have  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and 
from  this  class  the  professional  library  ranks 
may  well  be  recruited.  But  volunteer  work 
is  apt  to  be  intermittent  unless  carefully  or- 
ganized and  directed  by  professional  ability. 
The  co-operation  between  the  library  forces 
and  the  rural  betterment  forces  centered  at 
the  State  Agricultural  College  in  New  York, 
may  mean  very  much  in  the  near  future, 
and  other  states  will  watch  with  interest  the 
development  in  the  Empire  State. 


IN  respect  to  reading  by  foreigners  the  li- 
brary trend  has  been  in  favor  of  the  reading 
of  books  in  English  as  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship.  A  new  thought  was 
brought  into  the  discussion  at  Lake  George, 
on  the  desirability  of  linking  the  children 
from  other  nationalities  with  their  parents 
and  elders  and  the  historic  past  of  their 
own  country  and  literature,  by  furnishing 
more  generally  books  in  the  foreign  tongues. 
Of  course  this  has  been  done  to  large  extent 
in  many  libraries,  mostly  in  large  cities,  but 
chiefly  more  because  of  a  demand  which  it 
was  difficult  to  resist  than  of  any  forethought 
or  intent  on  the  part  of  library  authorities. 
It  is  now  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  the  elders  do  not  and  cannot  at  their 
age  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  English 
and  are  sometimes  left  in  sad  isolation  be- 
cause their  'children  read  only  English  and 
forget  even  to  talk  the  tongue  of  their  pa- 
rents. Moreover  the  new  Americans,  born 
in  this  country  or  brought  over  as  children, 
with  no  American  history  behind  them, 
should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  traditions 
of  their  own  fatherland  and  the  treasures  of 
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its  literature  and  should  indeed  make  these 
part  of  their  contribution  to  American  life. 
Another  suggestion  offered  during  the  Lake 
George  meeting  and  bearing  on  this  subject 
was  that  bibliographies  for  each  foreign 
language  should  be  prepared  for  the 
use  of  children  and  to  some  extent  of 
adults,  giving  a  list  of  books  in  the  for- 
eign and  another  of  books  in  the  English 
language,  especially  suited  for  each  nation- 
ality, which  might  be  prefaced  by  a  brief  and 
inspiring  sketch  of  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  country,  and  should  appeal  to  the 
pride  and  patriotism  of  children  as  well  as  of 
adults  and  link  the  old  home  with  the  new. 


Indeed,  the  growing  specialization  of  li- 
brary work  is  brought  home  to  us  with  more 
and  more  emphasis.  Not  only  is  the  farmer, 
the  foreigner,  the  inmate  of  the  prison  and 
of  the  insane  asylum  receiving  definite  and 
systematic  aid,  but  recently  there  has  been 
awakened  in  the  special  library  itself — the 
library  of  the  business  firm,  insurance  com- 
pany, municipal  department,  and  the  like — 
a  new  current  of  interest  to  express  itself 
through  the  channel  of  the  Special  Libraries 
Association,  inaugurated  at  Bretton  Woods. 
In  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Association  it 
was  evident  how  large  a  field  of  untouched 
work  lies  ahead  of  it,  and  though  little  sys- 
tematization  and  few  definite  results  can  be 
said  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  meet- 
ing, there  was  an  interchange  of  ideas  that 
should  form  a  nucleus  from  which  to  work 
out  a  formulated  plan  of  organization.  Check- 
lists of  special  libraries,  of  source  material, 
of  Associations  publishing  valuable  informa- 
tion of  authorities  for  needed  bibliographi- 
cal lists  and  a  checklist  of  corporations  and 
institutions  needing  aid  might  be  feasible  un- 
dertakings for  the  new  Association  and  would 
fill  a  definite  need.  

WE  have  had  recent  cause  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  Dr.  Spofford,  dean  of  the  profession ; 
of  Miss  Hagar,  one  of  the  oldest  veterans, 
and  of  Dr.  Canfield,  whose  youthful  spirit 
lasted  into  his  seventh  decade — all  vet- 
erans in  the  library  and  educational  field,  but 
now  comes  the  sad  and  sudden  sorrow  of 
the  loss  of  one  who  has  passed  in  the  full- 
ness of  work,  but  not  in  the  fullness  cf 
years.  Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  honored 
throughout  the  profession  and  especially  by 


the  pupils  of  the  Drexel  Institute  Library 
School,  died  suddenly  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  her  connection  with  the  library  pro- 
fession, nearly  two-thirds  of  her  active  life. 
Personal  relations  with  Miss  Kroeger  served 
but  to  deepen  the  esteem  and  confidence 
which  her  high  professional  reputation  won 
for  her.  By  her  devotion  to  duty  at  the 
cost  of  personal  sacrifice,  her  endless  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  for  work,  and  her  high 
ideals  of  professional  efficiency,  the  library 
profession  has  for  many  years  been  the  richer. 


Happily  some  of  the  elders  are  still  left 
to  us,  and  in  this  number  of  the  Journal 
we  give  the  personal  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
James  L.  Whitney,  which  were  besought  for 
the  readers  of  the  JOURNAL  many  months  ago, 
and  now  serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  con- 
tribution to  the  JOURNAL  and  an  address  at 
the  dinner  with  which  his  associates  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  commemorated  the 
completion  of  his  forty  years  of  service. 
They  have  the  charming  touch  which  de- 
lighted the  world  when  DuMaurier  wrought 
into  his  novels  the  reminiscences  of  his  own 
early  life,  and  will  make  the  many  who  know 
him  as  well  as  those  who  do  not  know  him, 
the  better  acquainted  with  the  charm  of  man- 
ner, the  delight  in  life,  the  friendliness  with 
all  things  that  have  made  Mr.  Whitney  one 
of  the  most  beloved  among  librarians.  He 
was  born  to  be  a  book  lover  and  a  librarian, 
and  he  first  found  his  vocation  in  that  student 
library,  now  memorable  in  library  annals, 
because  there  Edmands  and  Poole  as  well 
as  Whitney  came  to  their  life  calling.  The 
associate  of  Winsor  in  the  second  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
one  of  the  organizing  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Library  Association,  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  at  its  start  and 
long  the  contributor  of  a  special  department 
in  its  pages,  at  last  the  honored  chief  of 
the  library  in  which  his  life  work  had  been 
done,  and  now  indeed  librarian  emeritus 
in  fact,  if  not  in  name, — his  record  is  one  of 
which  any  profession  may  be  proud.  It  is 
gratifying  that  this  word  of  appreciation  may 
be  said  of  him  and  to  him  while  he  is  with 
us,  as  all  hope  he  may  be  for  many  fruitful 
years  to  come — instead  of  after  he  has  passed 
ad  ma j ores. 
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REMINISCENCES    OF    AN   OLD   LIBRARIAN. 

BY  JAMES  L.  WHITNEY,  Chief  Department  of  Statistics  and   Manuscripts,   Bosion   Public 

Library. 

1    celebrate    myself. — WALT   WHITMAN. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  recall  incidents  in  my 
life  that  may  interest  my  younger  friends. 
This  I  almost  hesitate  to  do,  lest  they  may 
seem  apocryphal,  so  pleasant  have  the  lines 
fallen  unto  me,  and  so  goodly  has  been  my 
heritage. 

'At  Home. 

I  fancy  that  at  the  beginning  some  fairy 
may  have  offered  me  the  choice  between  great 
power  and  station  and  the  privilege  of  living 
always  among  books,  and  that  I,  like  the 
good  child  in  the  fairy  tale,  chose  the  latter.* 

That  all  this  might  come  to  pass,  to  an  older 
brother  had  been  given  a  longing  for  books, 
with  means  ample  for  its  satisfaction,  thanks 
to  the  great  generosity  of  his  father,  so  that, 
through  school  and  college  and  years  of  study 
abroad,  he  had  been  a  diligent  collector,  until 
his  return  home.  Called  away  for  years  as 
the  head  of  geological  surveys  his  books  were 
left  behind,  in  cases  without  keys,  for  the 
use  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Think  what 
that  meant :  at  a  time  when  town  libraries 
and  collectors  were  hardly  known  hereabouts. 
Through  all  of  my  youth  these  books  were  my 
companions,  and  now,  as  I  write  these  lines, 
after  sixty  years,  they  still  look  down  upon 
me  with  their  old  friendliness.  There  was 
Homer's  Iliad,  with  Flaxman's  illustrations ; 
this  I  read  over  and  over  again,  and  there, 
too,  were  Goethe  with  Kaulbach's  designs,  and 
fine  editions  of  Herodotus  and  Horace. 
Happy  the  youth  who  knows  the  Odes  of 
Horace  by  heart,  and  has  the  editions  of 
Milman  and  King,  with  their  illustrations 
from  antique  gems;  happier  still  if  he  has 
a  teacher  who  loves  the  classics.  He  will 
go  on  his  way  uplifted,  even  if  indifferent 
to  the  slant  of  accents.  This  knowledge  will 
come  later  when  all  his  enthusiasm  may  be 
chilled  by  what  we  regarded  as  a  slavish 
subjection  to  the  rules  and  exceptions  of  the 

*This   thought   I   borrow  from  Andrew   Lang: 
One  gift  the  fairies  gave  me;  three 
They  commonly  bestowed  of  yore; 
The  love  of  books,  the  golden  key 
That  opens  the  enchanted  door. 


grammars.  Here  were  the  classics  of  all 
nations,  and  here  the  work  of  the  great 
French  designers  and  caricaturists,  "Gavar- 
ni"  and  "Grandville,"  whose  delicate  wit 
and  graceful  designs  were  a  safeguard 
against  the  coarser  illustrations  of  the  time. 
To  them  and  to  "Hood's  Own"  and  the 
"Biglow  Papers,"  just  then  issued,  my  sense 
of  humor  is  largely  due.  The  book  most 
used  by  me  was  the  first  edition  of  Charles 
Knight's  "Pictorial  Shakspere,"  with  its  in- 
teresting woodcuts.  At  our  school  Macbeth 
was  acted;  how  proud  I  was  to  show  the 
boys  my  fine  edition,  in  contrast  with  their 
paper-covered  stage  copies.  Being  "Third 
Witch"  I  felt  the  need  of  the  best  text,  for 
one  cannot  begin  too  early  or  in  too  humble 
a  way  to  be  a  critic  of  Shakespeare.*  The 
part  of  Lady  Macbeth  was  taken  by  a  boy 
who  became  in  time  a  distinguished  poet  — 
a  graceful  figure,  clad  in  velvet,  who  won- 
derfully impressed  us  by  the  fine  rendering 
of  the  part. 

The  Three  Witches,  uneasy  at  returning 
to  the  humdrum  of  daily  lessons,  formed  a 
company  of  negro  minstrels,  two  being  "end- 
men"  and  the  third  a  player  on  the  banjo 
and  "interlocutor."  This  combination, 
known  as  the  "Nonotuck  Minstrels,"  was 
famous  locally,  but,  as  it  interfered  with 
our  studies,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  parents, 
it  was  given  up.  Years  passed,  however,  be- 
fore I  lost  the  ambition  to  become  the  fun- 
niest "Endman"  on  the  stage.  Indeed,  it 
was  only  yesterday  that  I  looked  with  fas- 
cination on  the  bright  colored  posters  of  a 
minstrel  show. 


*"Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed, 

Thrice,  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd." 
said  the  Second  Witch.  The  question  has  been 
asked,  Did  the  hedge-pig  whine  four  times  or  once? 
The  stage  edition  might  take  no  interest  in  this  im- 
portant question.  Curious  to  see  what  might  have 
been  its  views  I  turned  to  the  nearest  stage  copy  at 
hand,  to  find  that  this  and  other  scenes  are  omitted! 
To  move  the  bones  of  Shakespeare  is  not  the  only 
way  to  invite  his  curse.  Might  not  this  be  what 
he  meant:  a  warning  against  those  who  should 
"monkey"  with  his  text,  or  reduce  him  to  a  "cipher?'' 
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At  School. 

After  the  home  life  came  the  boarding 
school,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Amherst,  so 
called  as  being  on  a  hilltop,  with  an  outlook 
over  forests  and  valleys  to  the  mountains. 
Here,  through  the  summer  days  our  school 
hours  were  spent  in  a  grove  of  chestnut 
trees,  our  recitation  room  the  bole  of  a  pros- 
trate tree.  After  the  lessons  we  sought  out 
our  ovens,  dug  in  the  hillside,  to  roast  our 
corn  and  potatoes,  and  cook  our  fish  and 
frogs'  legs.  Our  teachers  were  bright  young 
men  from  the  college  who  joined  us  in  our 
sports  and  gave  us  access  to  the  College 
Library.  Life  here  was  very  simple,  as  was 
meet  in  a  school  where  tuition  and  board 
were  only  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
a  year.* 

Pets  we  all  had:  birds,  flying  squirrels 
and  rabbits ;  and  some  of  us  made  collec- 
tions of  specimens  in  natural  history.  My 
own  collection  of  birds'  eggs,  some  two  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  in  number,  I  have 
now,  in  the  rough  box  whittled  out  for  it. 
I  do  not  miss  many  of  them  now,  except 
a  few  hawks'  eggs.  These  were  my  spe- 
cial pride,  gathered  as  they  had  been  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Toby  by  a  farmer's  boy. 
After  a  time  the  colors  rubbed  off,  and  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  only  ducks'  eggs, 
"painted  by  hand."  I  sought  out  the  young 
artist,  without  success.  As  he  was  nearly 
twice  my  size  it  was  perhaps  well  for  me 
that  I  did  not  find  him.  How  terrible  to 
a  boy  is  the  first  revelation  that  the  world 
is  not  all  that  it  has  seemed  to  his  pure 
eyes! 

We  had  a  currency  of  our  own — small,  tin 
discs,  marked  by  letters,  to  indicate  their 
comparative  value,  and  given  as  a  reward 


*The  cost  of  schooling  in  those  days  seems  almost 
incredible.  My  earliest  school  bill  reads,  "For 
tuition  of  Master  James  seven  weeks,  $1.75."  All 
I  remember  about  this  school  is  that  on  the  way  there 
daily  I  hid  my  shoes  and  stockings  under  a  bridge, 
to  resume  them  on  my  way  home.  For  wholesome 
influences,  it  was  placed  next  to  the  county  jail. 
Our  swimming  place  was  in  the  Licking  River,  close 
by,  so-called,  my  brother  said,  who  was  at  school 
on  its  banks,  because  it  was  fed  by  the  tears  of  pun- 
ished boys.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  ever 
whipped  in  school.  The  master  once  sent  me  to  cut 
a  stick  to  punish  another  boy,  when,  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  my  job,  I  started  for  home.  I  think  that 
mv  mother  approved  of  me  for  so  doing.  Speaking 
of"  the  Licking  River  reminds  me  that  it  was  in  the 
thickets  along  its  course  that  the  boys  of  our  school 
as  "Huron  Indians"  with  tomahawks,  and  faces 
stained  with  elderberry  juice,  met  the  wily  "Iro- 
of  another  school  in  deadly  combat. 


for  good  behavior  and  recitations.*  When 
a  sufficient  number  had  been  accumulated 
we  exchanged  them  with  the  teacher  for 
books.  The  first  book  I  carried  home  was 
"Oliver  Twist.'"'  As  my  father  opened  its 
leaves  to  the  pictures  of  Fagan  and  Sikes, 
he  did  not  seem  enthusiastic,  and  said  he 
would  send  me  some  of  the  stories  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  books  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  read  to  liis  children. 

David  Copperfield  was  coming  out  just 
then,  in  parts.  How  eagerly  we  watched 
for  the  new  chapters  from  week  to  week. 
My  father,  having  read  one  number,  did  not 
object  to  my  company  to  the  finish. 

But  those  idyllic  days  were  too  beautiful 
to  last,  and,  a  private  school  having  been 
opened  in  Northampton,  I  was  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  classical  scholar  already 
alluded  to.  Here  there  was  one  drawback. 

Diego  de  Torres,  a  distinguished  Spanish 
scholar,  said  that  after  he  had  been  five 
years  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  it  was  by  accident  that 
he  learned  the  existence  of  the  mathemati- 
cal sciences.!  This,  too,  was  our  blissful 
ignorance,  until  we  found  out  the  grim  real- 
ity that  awaited  us.  Even  then  I  had  no 
suspicion  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  the 
English  language,  except  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
vealed in  the  "Might,  could,  would,  or  should 
be"  of  the  grammar. 

At  College. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  going  to 
college.  I  had  been  a  diligent,  conscientious 
boy,  and,  as  I  thought,  a  model  of  behavior. 
An  inscription  in  a  book  given  me  at  the 
time  "For  trying  to  be  a  good  boy,  from 
his  Teacher,"  the  word  "trying"  being  un- 
derlined, has  often  awakened  vague  doubts 
in  my  mind.$ 

At  Yale  College  I  sought  out  one  of  the 
student  libraries,  where  I  served,  as  a  vol- 

*A  learned  associate  thinks  that  this  alphabetical 
currency  may  be  the  only  one  on  record. 

tTicknor's  History  of  Spanish  literature.  III,  269. 

JA  kind  Commentator  here  comes  to  my  relief, 
and  says:  Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  of  a 
boy  to  be  good  at  once,  without  trying.  The  eggs 
in  the  grocer's  window,  as  someone  has  said,  which 
had  enjoyed  a  pleasant  Saturday  night,  because  they 
had 

"Tried  all   the   week   te   be  good" 
must  be  good  at  once  and  stay  so;  but  for  a  boy,  with 
a   lifetime  before  him  in  which  to  "try,  try  again," 
immediate  and  unchanging  goodness  may   not  be   so 
important. 
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unteer,  and  later  as  Assistant  librarian  and 
Librarian.  This  library  contained  about 
twelve  thousand  volumes,  well  selected  for 
its  purpose.  Its  catalog  was  an  excellent 
one;*  to  an  author  and  title  list  and  a  clas- 
sified index  was  added  an  Index  of  essays, 
etc.,  in  collective  works  in  the  library,  a  feat- 
ure not  often  seen  then  or  now  in  a  printed 
catalog,  and  the  fruit,  no  doubt,  of  the  la- 
bors of  John  Edmands  and  William  F.  Poole, 
my  predecessors  in  office,  who  here  did  their 
pioneer  work  in  the  indexing  of  periodicals. 
The  catalog,  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was 
printed  in  one  column  to  a  page  with  deep 
indentions  and  waste  places,  which  were 
filled  in  with  dashes  and  leaders.  As  these 
spaces  without  words  were  paid  for  at  the 
same  rate  as  solid  print,  they  were  known 
as  "printers'  fat,"  and  later  an  estimate  was 
published  by  me  as  to  the  comparative  cost 
of  a  broken  page  in  one  column  and  a  solid 
one  in  two.f 

To  the  students  it  was  an  attractive  li- 
brary because  it  was  their  own,  paid  for  by 
themselves,  and  offered  a  large  freedom  of 
use.  These  privileges  were  not  abused,  as 
they  had  been  in  former  times,  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  wagon  loads  of  books  were 
found  in  the  students'  rooms.  The  relation 
of  the  students  to  the  College  Library  in 
earlier  times  must  have  been  different  from 
that  at  present,  as  an  old  graduate  told  me 
that  when  a  student  he  rapped  on  the  door 
of  that  library  seeking  admission  he  was 
waved  away  by  an  officer  with  the  words, 
"Go  away  boy,  go  right  away." 

To  me  the  service  was  a  pleasant  one,  as 
it  brought  me  into  acquaintance  with  mem- 
bers of  all  the  classes,  some  of  whom,  as 
gray-headed  men,  even  now  call  me  by  my 
college  nicknames.! 

After  graduation  I  remained  at  college  for 
a  few  months,  as  the  Berkeley  Scholar  of 
the  House,  and  with  one  or  two  classmates 
studied  the  Greek  New  Testament  with 
President  Woolsey  and  Theocritus  with 
James  Hadley.  If  to  these  be  added  recita- 
tions in  German  to  my  brother,  William 
Dwight  Whitney,  my  unusual  privileges  may 
be  seen. 

'Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Broth- 
ers in  Unity,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  1851. 
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f'Jim,"  "Whit,"  "Pete"  (negro  minstrel)  and, 
later,  "Brer  Rabbit." 


I  had  a  few  private  pupils  and  for  two 
years  edited  the  "Yale  Banner,"  an  annual 
student  publication.  Its  motto  had  been  the 
well  known  line  to  Kosciusko,  "Take  thy 
Banner,"  adding,  "Price,  six  cents."  It  was 
a  question  whether  the  students  would  stand 
an  increase  to  ten  cents,  but  the  experiment 
proved  such  a  success  that  the  price  has  been 
gradually  increased  until  it  is  now  two  dol- 
lars a  number. 

It  was  a  year  of  financial  depression,  which 
weighed  heavily  on  my  father,  then  past 
seventy  years  old,  but  as  nothing  could 
thwart  his  determination  to  give  his  thir- 
teen children  the  best  education  to  be  had, 
I  determined  to  come  to  his  relief.  So  drop- 
ping my  books  I  became  a  bookseller  in  New 
York  City,  and  afterwards  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

My  first  task  was  to  prepare  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  new  publications  of  the  house, 
the  next  to  enter  them  for  copyright  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York. 
The  Clerk's  office  was  full  of  tobacco  smoke ; 
the  floor  was  strewn  with  sand  and  with 
boxes  of  sawdust.  Isaiah  Rynders,  of 
"B'hoy"  fame  and  a  pal,  sat  with  their  feet 
upon  an  upright  stove,  perhaps  the  only  up- 
right thing  there.  On  reading  the  title :  "The 
Life  of  John  Tauler,  the  Mystic,"  Isaiah 
after  the  manner  of  his  great  original,  the 
ancient  prophet  said,  "Tauler,  Tauler,  who 
the  hell  is  Tauler?"  I  mention  this  as  a  sug- 
gestion to  our  Washington  friends,  as  to 
the  proper  method  of  conducting  a  copyright 
office. 

My  father  was  pleased  with  this  bit  of 
enterprise  on  my  part,  which  was  to  keep 
me  near  to  him  and  to  my  mother,  and  he 
assisted  me  substantially  in  making  a  start. 
He  selected  me  to  care  for  his  business  in- 
terests and  to  manage  his  estate  after  his 
death.  A  list  recently  published  of  the  ten 
greatest  men  of  America  includes  my  brother 
William.  If  he  and  I  had  made  such  a  list 
our  father's  name  would  have  been  found 
there,  such  was  our  reverence  for  him.  A 
book  is  in  press*  at  present,  which  will  do 
justice  to  his  worth. 

In  the  busy  and  prosperous  years  that  fol- 
lowed I  managed  to  find  time  to  study  Ger- 
man and  Italian  under  tutors. 


*The  Life  and  Letters  of  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney 
[the  Geologist].     Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909. 
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On  a  visit  one  day  to  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary I  was  introduced  by  William  A.  Wheel- 
er, the  assistant  superintendent,  to  the  shelves. 
At  once  came  the  determination  to  join  him  in 
his  work.  To  this  end  I  bought  the  catalogs 
and  bulletins  of  the  library.  While  at  Har- 
vard College,  Ezra  Abbot  invited  me  to  that 
library,  especially  to  his  written  card  cata- 
log, the  headings  of  which  I  copied.  Ob- 
taining the  catalogs  of  the  Astor  Library 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  "Memoirs 
of  Libraries"  of  Edward  Edwards,  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  publications,  and  other  works, 
I  began  upon  the  study  of  them.  After  a 
time  came  an  invitation  to  join  the  Cata- 
log Department  of  the  Boston  Public  Li 
brary,  which  I  accepted  just  forty  years 
ago. 

It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  that 
institution.  Its  founders,  George  Ticknor, 
Edward  Everett  and  Charles  C.  Jewett,  were 
passing  away.  The  succession  fell  on  William 
W.  Greenough,  a  scholar  and  business  man, 
in  rare  combination,  on  Justin  Winsor,  who 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  "a  robust 
genius  born  to  grapple  with  whole  libraries," 
and  William  A.  Wheeler,  the  scholar.  I 
have  said  that  my  life  has  been  a  particu- 
larly happy  one,  and  this  was  its  crowning 
moment,  for  the  library,  like  the  graduate 
schools  of  a  university,  opened  the  avenues 
to  all  knowledge.  My  official  title  was  "Dep- 
uty," which,  as  suggesting  the  "Deppity  Saw- 
bones" of  Sam  Weller,  seemed  hardly  up 
to  the  exalted  position.  When  I  reflected 
that  I  was  expected,  on  occasion,  to  do  all 
that  my  superior  officer  could,  I  was  satis- 
fied. 

Although  the  library  numbered  at  this  time 
one  hundred  and  fiftythousand  volumes,  it  was 
a  small  affair  as  compared  with  the  present. 
The  Chief  of  the  Catalog  Department  was  in  a 
small  room  in  the  tower  of  the  building,  on 
Boylston  street,  the  two  assistants  being 
elsewhere.  The  Bindery  was  in  one  of  the 
alcoves,  with  one  worker  only,  a  tall,  lank  old 
gentleman,  in  spectacles  and  shirt  sleeves, 
who  was  known  to  bookbuyers  sixty  years  or 
more  ago  as  "P.  Low." 

The  printing  of  the  titles  of  new  books, 
hitherto  done  downtown  by  the  heliotype 
process,  was  transferred  to  the  top  of  the 
rope  elevator  tower.  There,  in  the  space 


of  a  few  feet,  these  titles  were  put  in  type 
by  a  second  old  gentleman,  to  be  carried  in 
chases  to  his  house  in  Brookline,  to  be 
printed  there.  I  had  long  been  familiar  with 
his  imprint  of  "Press  of  A.  A.  Kingman," 
as  found  in  the  publications  of  learned  so- 
cieties, and  had  associated  his  establishment 
with  the  presses  of  Plantin  and  Didot* 

The  first  thing  impressed  upon  me  was  the 
importance  of  accuracy.  To  this  end  the 
titles  of  books,  when  copied,  were  read  in 
comparison  with  the  book  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  reviser  for  another  examination. 
The  saying  of  Huxley,  "Salvation  is  not  by 
faith,  but  by  verification,"  is  true  in  cata- 
loging; that  is,  a  certain  sort  of  salvation 
— from  poor  work.  However,  as  this  is  a 
paper  of  mere  reminiscence,  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  instruct.  In  a  recent  address  by 
Josiah  H.  Benton,  president  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  worth  and 
work  of  this  institution  are  forcibly  set 
forth. 

At  this  time  the  Library  was  receiving 
gifts  of  rare  and  valuable  books.  The  cata- 
loging of  these  was  our  chief  work  for  some 
years.  My  first  task  was  to  help  in  finishing 
the  printing  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Prince 
Library,  and  in  the  making  of  the  catalog 
of  the  Tosti  engravings.  The  gift  from 
George  Ticknor  of  his  Spanish  books  put  the 
library  into  the  possession  of  a  collection  of 
great  value.  To  aid  in  its  proper  cataloging 
I  studied  Spanish  under  a  teacher.  Much 
of  rny  time  for  eight  years  was  absorbed  in 
making  this  catalog. 

The  accessions  to  the  library  at  this  time 
were  much  more  numerous  than  hitherto, 
numbering  in  one  year  fifty -one  thousand 
volumes.  Needed  help  was  obtained  from 
J.  M.  Hubbard,  A.  M.  Knapp  and  J.  F.  Car- 
ret,  who  prepared  the  Barton  catalogue.  Two 
printed  volumes  of  the  Bates  Hall  catalog 
had  been  issued.  When  the  time  came  for 
a  third  it  was  found  that  the  growth  of  the 
library  had  been  too  great  for  attempting  it. 
Work  was  begun  upon  a  catalog,  printed  on 
cards,  to  contain  the  titles  of  all  the  books 
in  the  library  under  one  alphabet. 

When  the  time  comes  for  writing  the  his- 
tory of  the  catalogs  of  the  Boston  Public 

*By  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  Catalogue  Depart- 
ment numbered  twenty  persons,  the  Bindery  twenty- 
nine  and  the  Printing  Office  seven. 
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Library,  for  the  chapter  covering  this  period, 
the  heading  might  be 

The  \Quick  Catalog, 

for  suddenly  and  without  warning  appeared 
a  troop  of  free  lances,  eager  to  effect  instant- 
ly what  was  being  "done  with  slow  endeavor. 
One,  having  printed  a  catalog  of  a  town  li- 
brary—a publication  sprinkled  with  errors, 
like  a  meadow  with  daisies — offered  to  make 
a  catalog  for  us  in  three  or  four  months,  at 
an  average  of  seventy-five  thousand  volumes 
a  month.  From  fear,  perhaps,  lest  the  cata- 
loging of  the  whole  country  might  fall  into 
the  hands  of  this  Bibliothecal  Briareus,  his 
offer  was  not  accepted.  Another,  having  cat- 
aloged a  number  of 'books  at  an  average  of 
so  many  minutes  to  a  title,  proceeded  to 
prove  by  the  multiplication  table  (so  many 
minutes  in  a  year)  in  how  short  a  time  such 
work  might  be  done.  As  books  are  not  mer- 
chandise, to  be  handled  at  so  much  a  gross 
or  so  many  an  hour,  and,  as  before  stated, 
accuracy  was  considered  essential,  the  new 
time  scheme  did  not  find  favor.  To  those 
who  had  been  brought  up  on  Mr.  Jewett's 
allowance:  thirty  titles  a  day,  with  a  possi- 
ble forty,  the  proposed  lightning  rate  seemed 
absolutely  terrible. 

Some  one,  on  discovering  that  there  were 
thirty  different  John  Browns  in  our  catalog, 
each  distinguished  by  dates  or  other  partic- 
ulars, proposed  that  one  card,  inscribed, 
"John  Brown"  should  serve  for  all,  and  that 
the  titles  of  the  publications  of  the  many 
John  Browns  be  arranged  in  one  alphabet. 
This  scheme  might  suffice, .  if  biographical 
dictionaries  could  be  abolished.  In  that  case 
"John  Brown"  might  stand  for  the  human 
race,  and  the  titles  of  all  books  ever  printed 
be  arranged  under  this  name,  in  one 
alphabet. 

Another  person  was  allowed  to  experiment 
on  a  tray  of  cards,  and,  apparently,  played 
a  game  of  "Boston"  with  them.  The  mere 
mention  cf  this  section  of  the  catalog  to  Mr. 
Hunt  would  cause  him  to  explode  one  of  his 
loudest  bombs. 

Then  had  the  library  rest,  for  a  time,  that 
is,  but,  as  the  demand  could  never  cease  for 
a  printed  catalog  of  the  whole  library  "that 
could  be  carried  home,"  any  more  than  the 
pressure  once  known  for  "A  small  Bible 
with  large  print,"  I  was  requested  to  report 
on  a  printed  catalog,  in  book  form,  for  the 


library.*  Perhaps  the  statement  then  made 
that  such  a  catalog  at  that  time  might  require 
"some  thirty  volumes  of  a  thousand  pages 
each,"  and  even  then  could  not  include  the 
recent  accessions,  did  as  much  as  anything 
to  settle  the  question. 

In  the  meantime  the  new  card  catalog  was 
gaining  in  form  and  completeness.  William 
A.  Wheeler  died,  and  the  burden  fell  on  me. 
Sometimes,  in  the  disturbed  days  just  men- 
tioned, I  felt  like  a  Pilgrim  Father,  holding 
a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  blunderbuss  in  the 
other.  Helpers  came  to  my  aid :  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Chevalier,  and  others,  and, 
under  them,  the  card  catalog  gradually  as- 
sumed a  completeness  of  which  the  founders 
had  never  dreamed. 

As  to  my  home  life  during  these  years, 
the  mention  of  Northampton,  New  Haven, 
Springfield,  Concord  and  Cambridge,  will  be 
enough.  I  have  lived  outside  of  cities,  and, 
like  Diogenes,  have  always  commanded  un- 
obstructed sunlight;  the  circle  of  my  friends 
has  been  most  choice. 

Of  my  life  at  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
with  the  firm  support  of  trustees  and  librarians 
there,  and  the  warm  friendship  of  my  asso- 
ciates, I  will  not  venture  to  speak.  I  will  only 
add  that  at  present  my  chief  work  is  on  the 
manuscripts  of  the  library— a  blessed  lot,  as 
nothing  could  be  more  interesting,  as  bringing 
me  into  close  touch  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  I  now  belong.  I  thought  myself  the 
happiest  of  men,  until  by  chance  I  met  a 
gloomy  suggestion  in  a  recent  novel.f  I 
venture  to  quote  the  words,  although  so 
damaging  to  my  prospects. 

"But  you  said  he  drank.  Is  it  likely  he 
has  a  taste  for  manuscripts?" 

"He's  almost  sure  to  have  had.  Most 
probably  it  was  the  manuscripts  that  drove 
him  to  drink.  They  would,  you  know,  un^ 
less  he  was  exceptionally  strong  minded." 

In  conclusion,  the  Children  of  Israel  were 
forty  years  in  reaching  the  Promised  Land; 
my  Land,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  has 
been  in  my  possession  every  day  for  forty 
years,  right  along.  For  all  my  dear  com- 
panions I  wish  a  life  as  long,  busy  and  happy 
as  my  own  has  been. 

Nov.  8,  1909. 

*Annual  report  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  1898- 
99;  also  in  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  xxiv  :8. 

f'Spanish  Gold,"  by  George  A.  Birmingham,  4th 
edition,  London. 
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SYSTEM  IN  THE  LIBRARY.* 
BY  ARTHUR  E.   BOSTWICK,  Librarian  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


IT  has  been  said  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock 
that  what  we  call  labor-organizations  are 
mis-named,  because  their  object  is,  in  most 
cases,  the  organization  not  of  labor,  but  of 
idleness.  This  somewhat  cryptic  statement 
may  be  understood  to  mean  that  trade  un- 
ions have  endeavored  usually  not  to  improve 
the  methods  and  results  of  labor,  nor  to  make 
its  output  larger  and  more  satisfactory,  but 
rather  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing man ;  to  make  his  life  more  comfortable 
and  his  task  easier,  to  shorten  hours  and 
lessen  output,  and  often,  as  a  result,  to  make 
that  output  of  lower  grade. 

This  will  be  regarded  as  a  base  slander 
by  many  people,  and  it  is  doubtless  exag- 
gerated ;  yet  there  is  an  amount  of  truth  in 
it  that  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  workers 
or  any  combinations  of  workers — which  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  it  interests  almost 
all  of  us  in  this  country ;  for  the  only  Ameri- 
cans able  to  work  who  do  not  work  are 
tramps  and  a  very  few  millionaires.  We 
shall  try  to  consider  its  bearing  on  library 
workers,  but  before  doing  so,  it  will  be  well 
to  look  at  it  a  little  longer  in  its  more  gen- 
eral aspect. 

Those  who  desire  to  improve  the  worker's 
condition  will  justify  themselves  very  prop- 
erly on  economic  grounds  by  saying  that  to 
do  this  is  also  to  improve  the  methods  of 
work  and  the  quality  of  the  product.  No  one 
can  do  good  work  who  is  ill-housed,  under- 
fed, improperly  clothed  or  overworked.  This 
is  true;  but  it  is  not  also  true  that  if  we 
make  it  our  primary  aim  to  see  that  the 
worker  is  as  comfortable  as  possible,  to  lift 
from  him  all  the  difficulties  and  burdens  of 
his  task,  we  shall  also  improve  his  output 
proportionally.  Rather  should  we  do  away 
with  that  output  altogether.  We  should 
simply  be  "  organizing  idleness."  We  may 
consider,  as  an  analogy,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  tariff  for  revenue  and  one  for  pro- 
tection. The  total  abolition  of  import  duties 
is  impossible,  we  are  told.  They  are  neces- 
sary for  revenue.  Even  England,  the  world's 


*Read  before  the  Missouri  Library  Association,  Co- 
lumbia, Mo.,   Oct.   28,   1909. 


greatest  free-trade  country,  has  import  du- 
ties. Very  true,  but  the  amount  of  the  duty 
and  the  objects  on  which  it  is  laid  will  dif- 
ter  absolutely  according  to  its  purpose.  Again, 
we  will  suppose  that  the  same  company  owns 
an  elevated  railway  and  a  surface  trolley 
line.  They  will  naturally,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, adjust  fares,  speed  and  stops  on  the 
former  so  as  to  induce  a  larger  proportion 
of  people  to  travel  by  the  slower  surface 
line,  which  is  less  expensive  to  operate.  If 
the  surface  line  were  owned  by  a  rival  com- 
pany, there  would  be  an  entirely  different 
schedule  of  fares,  speed  and  stops  on  the 
elevated  road,  intended  to  crowd  it  with 
passengers  and  to  derive  the  largest  possible 
revenue  from  it  alone. 

In  like  manner,  we  must  doubtless  look 
out  for  the  worker;  and  he  must  doubtless 
look  out  for  himself.  His  conditions  of  life 
and  work  must  be  made  such  that  he  will 
perform  his  task  as  well  as  possible.  But 
those  conditions  will  be  adjusted  quite  dif- 
ferently if  we  regard  the  comfort  of  the 
worker  as  the  prime  object  from  what  they 
will  be  if  we  regard  the  excellence  of  the 
output  as  the  prime  object  and  the  worker's 
comfort  as  a  means  to  that  end. 

This  will  bear  statement  in  still  another 
way.  We  are  put  into  this  world  to  do  our 
appointed  tasks,  and  it  is  our  business  to  do 
them  as  well  as  we  possibly  can.  This  means 
that  we  must  take  the  proper  amount  of  rest, 
eat  good  food,  keep  happy  and  contented, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  he  who  regards 
his  work  simply  as  a  means  of  furnishing 
him  the  wherewithal  to  be  happy,  to  take 
expensive  vacations,  live  in  a  fine  house,  and 
so  on,  will  neither  do  his  best  work,  nor  will 
he  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life  as  he  ought. 

Our  friends,  the  Socialists,  whose  propa- 
ganda is  receiving  more  attention  from 
thoughtful  men  to-day  than  it  did  a  few  years 
ago,  both  because  of  the  truths  that  it  pre- 
sents and  the  menace  that  it  offers  to  our 
present  civilization,  are  making  the  mistake 
of  dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  the 
worker's  comfort  rather  than  that  of  the 
worker's  improvement.  They  promise  us 
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that  we  shall  all  be  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances and  will  have  to  work  only  three 
hours  a  day.  Incidentally,  the  output  is  to 
be  better.  But  by  putting  the  matter  thus, 
instead  of  the  other  way  about,  they  have 
appealed  to  the  element  of  laziness  that  ex- 
ists in  all  men — they  have  held  out  the  pros- 
pect of  idleness  instead  of  labor. 

I  have  not  lived  west  of  the  Mississippi 
long  enough  to  know  whether  the  same  con- 
ditions obtain  here  as  in  the  East;  but  there, 
comparing  things  to-day  with  what  I  re- 
member of  my  boyhood,  I  seem  to  see  an 
increasing  tendency  among  all  workers  to 
put  self  first  and  work  second.  The  policy 
of  "  ca'  canny,"  as  they  call  it  in  Scotland — 
of  "  go  easy " — doing  as  little  as  one  can 
and  still  keep  his  job — is  creeping  in  and  has 
secured  a  firm  foothold.  It  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  get  any  kind  of  work,  manual 
or  mental,  done  really  well  —  so  well  that 
one  feels  like  saying,  "Well  done,  thou  faith- 
ful servant."  And  yet  the  shirkers  are  all 
anxious  to  get  to  the  top;  and  they  wonder 
why  they  do  not.  They  comfort  themselves 
by  saying  that  success  nowadays  is  solely  a 
matter  of  pull.  But  it  is  not  so.  Look 
around  you  and  you  will  see,  for  the  most 
part,  men  in  charge  of  large  enterprises  who 
are  efficient,  and  who  have  put  work  before 
self — men  who  are  engrossed  in  what  they  are 
doing,  who  love  it  and  therefore  do  it 
effectively. 

There  never  was  a  baser  slander  than  the 
common  assertion  that  we  Americans  love 
money.  If  we  loved  the  dollar  for  itself  alone, 
we  should  never  sling  it  about  as  we  do.  We 
love  the  excitement  and  the  fun  of  making 
money.  Look  at  our  working  millionaires! 
They  want  no  more  money;  they  can  not 
use  what  they  have.  They  enjoy  the  task 
of  owning  and  running  a  great  railway  sys- 
tem, of  organizing  and  managing  some  great 
industrial  combination.  We  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  clip  their  wings  a  little,  but  we 
can  not  call  them  lazy  and  inefficient — they 
make  the  job  too  hard  for  us.  There  is  no 
"  go  easy  "  policy  here,  and  those  who  favor 
it  will  never  get  to  the  top. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  pernicious  idea  that 
self  is  worth  more  than  work  will  never  find 
a  foothold  in  the  library.  We  see  it  hers 
and  there,  but  I  believe  that,  taken  by  and 
large,  library  workers  love  their  tasks  and 


that  they  are  efficient  in  proportion  to  that 
love. 

As  our  libraries  are  growing  larger,  our  or- 
ganizations more  complex,  it  is,  I  know, 
growing  harder  to  take  a  live  personal  in- 
terest in  the  work,  so  much  of  it  is  special- 
ized routine;  one  feels  like  a  mere  cog- 
wheel in  a  great  machine.  The  assistant  who 
pastes  labels  or  addresses  postal  cards  in  a 
big  library,  finds  it  harder  to  realize  that  she 
is  doing  something  interesting  and  useful 
than  the  librarian  of  a  small  library  who  not 
only  performs  these  tasks  but  all  the  others 
— meets  her  public,  selects  and  buys  her 
books,  plans  in  one  way  and  another  for 
the  extension  and  betterment  of  her  work. 
Yet  the  rapid,  accurate  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  lesser  task  is  as  important 
as  that  of  the  greater.  A  label  pasted  awry 
may  ruin  the  library's  reputation  in  the  eye 
of  a  casual  user;  a  mis-sent  card  may  cause 
trouble  to  dozens  of  one's  fellow-assistants. 
Routine  work  is  dull  only  when  one  does  not 
understand  its  purport.  Dullness  is  in  the 
worker,  not  in  the  work. 

Are  libraries,  indeed,  introducing  too 
much  organization  into  the  work — is  it  be- 
coming too  machine-like?  Now,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  in  a  machine 
something  akin  to  personality — individuality, 
at  any  rate,  is  not  too  strong  a  word.  Every 
locomotive  has  tricks  and  characteristics 
that  its  engineer  knows  and  sometimes  loves. 
He  pats  its  back  affectionately  and  speaks 
of  it  as  "she."  The  idea  that  to  be  part 
of  a  machine  excludes  personality  and  indi- 
vidual work  is  all  wrong.  One  can  not  go 
careering  about  eccentrically  and  unsystem- 
atically;  the  very  purpose  of  organization 
is  to  stop  all  that;  but  within  the  limits  of 
motion  and  action  assigned  to  a  person  as 
his  part  in  the  larger  motion  and  action  of 
the  machine,  there  is  still  room  for  mov- 
ing well  or  ill,  for  helping  on  the  greater 
work  or  antagonizing  it  and  throwing  it  out 
of  order.  If  a  cog-wheel  thinks  that  it  is 
manifesting  its  originality  in  some  merito- 
rious way  by  making  the  whole  machine 
creak  and  wobble  and  turn  out  an  inferior 
product,  that  cog-wheel  has  power  to  do  just 
this;  but  it  should  not  complain  if  the  ma- 
chinist throws  it  into  the  scrap  heap. 

Now,  in  the  library,  the  parts  of  our  ma- 
chine are  workers  of  all  kinds :  their  connec- 
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tion  and  relationship  are  conditioned  and 
limited  by  customs,  rules  and  orders.  To 
test  the  desirability  of  these  or  of  any  change 
in  them  there  is  just  one  question  to  be 
asked ;  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  namely — 
is  this  for  ourselves  or  for  our  work?  Is 
it  merely  to  make  things  easier  for  the  as- 
sistants or  will  it  improve  the  work  and 
benefit  the  public? 

The  asking  of  this  question  and  its  thought 
ful  consideration  will  puncture  many  a 
bubble.  We  will  take,  if  you  please,  the 
question  of  vacations.  Any  one  who  has 
tried  to  make  out  a  vacation  schedule  in  a 
large  library  knows  that,  next  to  making  oui 
a  recitation  schedule  in  a  large  school  or 
college,  it  is  the  most  vexatious  task  of  the 
kind  that  is  given  to  man  to  do.  Everyone 
must  have  a  vacation,  and  everyone  wants 
to  have  it  at  some  time  when  the  efficiency 
of  the  library  will  be  impaired  by  it. 
Everyone  wants  to  go  away  at  once,  and 
there  are  times  when  no  one  wants  to  be 
absent.  Any  possible  arrangement  means 
dissatisfaction,  heartburnings,  a  feeling  that 
favoritism  or  prejudice  has  been  at  work. 
Into  the  mind  of  most  librarians  has,  I  am 
sure,  crept  the  suggestion:  What  is  the  use 
of  all  this?  Why  not  close  the  library  for 
a  month  ?  Is  not  that  done  by  the  schools : 
and  are  not  we,  too,  an  educational  insti- 
tution? 

The  fact  that  librarians  do  not  yield,  in 
this  case,  to  the  suggestion  of  a  change  that 
would  benefit  them  and  all  their  assistants, 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  obviousness  of  the 
other  fact  that  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
public. 

This  test  of  the  public  advantage  may  be 
applied  to  the  whole  question  of  system  in 
the  library— of  how  much  system  is  good, 
and  what  kind  and  how  it  shall  be  determ- 
ined and  applied.  When  a  man  comes  in 
contact  with  a  library  rule  that  incommodes 
him  personally,  he  is  apt  to  deride  it  impa- 
tiently as  "  red  tape."  When  he  finds  ab- 
sence of  a  rule  where  he  would  have  bene- 
fited by  it,  he  concludes  that  the  library  is 
in  "  chaos "  or  "  confusion."  Now,  there 
should  evidently  be  neither  one  nor  the  other 
of  these,  although  we  cannot  allow  the  per- 
sonal convenience  of  a  single  user  to  be  the 
test — our  system  should  not  exist  for  itself 
alone,  nor  should  we  try  to  get  along  without 
system  altogether.  There  should  be  just  so 


much  and  of  just  such  a  kind  as  will  result 
in  the  maximum  degree  of  service  rendered 
to  the  public. 

The  individual  user  is  quite  wrong,  of 
course,  in  condemning  a  regulation  that  an- 
noys him  personally,  for  this  reason  aione ; 
but  if  we  should  find  that  it  annoyed  all 
other  users  as  well  without  other  advantage 
than  the  saving  of  some  trouble  to  the  library 
assistant,  he  would,  I  conceive,  be  quite  right 
in  calling  it  "red  tape."  This  term  is  ap- 
plied primarily  to  annoying  official  restric- 
tions that  have  no  use  whatever,  but  we  may 
well  extend  it  to  restrictions  that  benefit 
the  administrator  without  improving  the  ad- 
ministration. Rules,  customs  and  manners 
of  procedure  in  a  library,  whether  they  say 
"  thou  shalt "  or  "  thou  shall  not,"  are  of 
two  kinds — those  -addressed  to  the  library 
staff  and  those  addressed  to  the  public. 
Both,  however,  are  intended  to  enable  the 
public  to  get  more  good  out  of  the  library. 
The  members  of  the  staff  are  told  to  do  cer- 
tain things  and  not  to  do  others,  because  this 
will  make  it  easier  for  the  users  of  the  library 
to  get  what  they  want.  The  latter  in  turn 
are  bidden  to  do  this  and  forbidden  to  do  that 
— not,  as  some  of  them  seem  to  think,  to  make 
the  librarian's  work  easier  or  to  save  him 
trouble — but  to  throw  the  library  open  wider 
to  their  fellows.  System  of  this  kind  may 
bear  very  hard  on  the  individual  user:  he 
may  chafe,  for  instance,  at  any  restriction 
in  the  number  of  books  that  he  is  allowed 
to  borrow — but  if  no  such  restriction  existed, 
the  privileges  of  his  fellow  borrowers  would 
be  curtailed  thereby.  He  may  grumble  be- 
cause the  time  limit  on  his  book  has  ex- 
pired before  he  has  finished  reading  it,  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  some  of  his  fellow 
readers  are  anxiously  waiting  for  it.  But  if 
the  book  in  his  possession  is  not  wanted  by 
anybody;  if  there  are  other  such  unused 
books  in  the  library  that  he  wants,  should  he 
not  have  and  keep  them?  Assuredly.  Every 
library  should  make  arrangements  whereby 
none  of  its  books  should  be  kept  from  use 
to  stand  idly  on  the  shelves.  Our  test  of 
public  usefulness  declares  as  decisively  for 
this  as  it  does  for  the  partition  of  privilege 
in  the  case  of  more  than  one  anxious  bor- 
rower. 

To  return  to  that  part  of  the  librarv 
machine  that  affects  the  library  staff,  I  have 
many  times  heard  assistants  complain  of 
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incidents  of  organization  and  systematiza- 
tion  that  seemed  to  them  too  much  like 
those  in  vogue  in  commercial  institutions. 
Now,  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  library  and  the 
store  or  the  factory,  or  more  generally  be- 
tween any  institution  for  the  public  good  and 
one  for  private  gain.  In  the  former  the 
public  advantage  is  the  prime  object,  and 
to  attain  it  we  must  often  consult  the  com- 
fo'rt  or  convenience  of  the  administrators. 
In  the  latter,  the  advantage  of  the  administra- 
tors is  the  prime  object,  and  to  gain  it  they 
are  generally  forced  to  consult  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  public.  The  primary 
and  secondary  elements  are  reversed,  but 
they  exist  in  each'.  Both  the  department 
store  and  the  library  must  look  out  for  the 
public.  It  is  the  library's  business  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  for  the  store's  business  advantage 
to  do  the  same. 

It  is  hard  to  see,  therefore,  why  any  kind 
of  system  that  will  make  a  store  work  bet- 
ter is  not  worth  looking  into  by  a  librarian. 
The  systematization  in  the  staff  of  an  up- 
to-date,  modern  business  organization,  and 
in  its  work,  is  a  continual  surprise  to  him 
who  has  not  looked  into  such  things  for  a 
score  of  years.  The  stores  and  the  fac- 
tories are  ahead  of  librarians  in  this  respect, 
and  we  may  as  well  admit  it.  After  all,  this 
is  natural.  What  is  to  one's  business  ad- 
vantage is  always  done  better  than  what  is 
merely  one's  business.  But  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  study  these  better 
methods  and  imitate  those  that  are  worth 
copying. 

Take  one  little  example.  In  a  factory 
the  raw  material  is  followed  statistically 
from  its  purchase  to  its  sale  as  a  finished 
product;  and  even  after  its  sale  its  per- 
formances are  watched.  The  owner  can 
find  out,  when  he  wants  to  do  so,  whether 
that  particular  article  made  or  lost  money 
for  the  firm,  and  how  much,  and  why: 
whether  it  gave  satisfaction  to  the  purchaser, 
and  if  not,  why  not;  to  what  its  excellence 
or  deficiencies  were  due,  whether  to  the  qual- 
ities of  the  raw  material  or  the  methods  of 
manufacture.  How  many  librarians  can  sim- 
ilarly ascertain  whether  the  purchase  of  a 
given  invoice  of  books  was  profitable  to  the 
library  or  not,  taking  into  account  the  num- 
ber and  duration  of  their  issues,  the  time 
lost  and  the  money  spent  in  mending  and  re- 


binding  them,  and  so  on?  How  many  can 
tell  you  whether  those  books  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  the  users,  in  their  bindery,  typogra- 
phy, and  paper ;  whether  the  reader  found 
them  hard  on  his  eyes,  easily  soiled,  diffi- 
cult to  hold  open — and  whose  fault  it  was, 
the  publisher's,  the  binder's  or  the  men- 
der's? This,  too,  is  merely  the  material  and 
physical  side  of  the  question — all  that  the 
manufacturer  or  the  merchant  needs  to  con- 
sider. We  librarians  say  we  are  on  a  loftier 
plane;  we  purvey  ideas.  So  we  do.  How 
many  of  us  then  can  say  what  was  the  men- 
tal and  moral  effect  on  our  community  of 
the  books  added  last  year,  as  compared  with 
those  added  the  year  before?  How  many  of 
us  know  even  whether  the  readers  liked  the 
books  of  one  year  better  than  those  of  an- 
other? Again,  the  individual  worker  in  a 
good  factory,  the  travelling  salesman  in  a 
good  mercantile  house,  is  watched  statisti- 
cally. His  employers  can  tell  just  how  profi- 
table his  work  is  to  them.  If  the  failure  of 
an  operation,  or  the  loss  of  custom  in  a 
town,  is  due  to  him,  they  know  it,  and  if 
his  service  continues  unprofitable,  he  is  re- 
placed. How  many  librarians  watch  the  work 
of  individual  members  of  the  staff  with 
such  detail?  Suppose  at  the  end  of  six 
months'  service,  an  assistant  were  confronted 
with  statistical  evidence  that  she  had  mis- 
charged  ten  books,  made  eight  bad  mistakes 
in  accessioning,  written  twenty  catalog  cards 
that  had  to  be  replaced  and  caused  four 
complaints  by  her  bearing-  at  the  desk? 
Suppose  she  were  thereupon  given  notice 
that  she  must  do  better  or  go ;  what  would 
she  say?  I  think  I  know.  She  would  say 
that  the  library  was  run  just  like  a  depart- 
ment store.  And  she  would  be  quite  right; 
only,  instead  of  being  derogatory  to  the  li- 
brary as  it  would  be  intended,  her  remark 
would  be  a  compliment.  It  is  time  that  we 
should  carefully  discriminate  between  what 
is  commercial,  in  commercial  institutions,  and 
what  simply  makes  for  orderliness  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

Now,  we  may  consider  three  things,  be- 
longing to  a  given  institution,  that  every 
employee  of  that  institution  has  in  his  care. 
If  they  are  properly  conserved  the  institu- 
tion will  be  efficiently  administered,  and  the 
visible  machinery  for  conserving  them  con- 
stitutes system.  They  are  time,  property 
and  reputation.  A  large  part  of  the  system 
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under  which  any  institution  is  conducted  has 
for  its  object  the  utilization  of  every  bit  of 
time.  We  Americans,  with  all  our  hustling 
are  great  wasters  of  time.  Workers  do  noth- 
ing, not  so  much  in  periods  of  actually  shirk- 
ing or  laziness  as  in  getting  started,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  task  to  another,  in  fruitless 
pottering  about,  in  endeavoring  to  decide 
some  unimportant  question  of  detail  and  in 
one  or  another  of  a  thousand  different  ways 
when  they  seem  to  themselves  to  be  at  work, 
while  they  really  are  doing  nothing  useful. 
As  for  talking,  it  is  the  bane  of  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  work.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  all  work  should  be  done  in  silence. 
Possibly,  however,  this  would  be  a  mistake, 
for  an  occasional  word  keeps  workers  alive 
and  in  good  humor  where  absolute  silence 
is  not  necessary.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
stop  with  a  word.  Words  group  themselves 
into  phrases,  phrases  into  sentences  and  sen- 
tences into  conversation,  and  the  workers 
who  assert  convincingly  that  they  get  on 
exactly  as  well  while  they  are  talking, 
succeed  in  cutting  in  half,  not  only  their 
own  sum  totai  of  useful  achievement,  but 
that  of  the  annoyed  toilers  .anywhere  within 
earshot.  System  surely  requires  close  con- 
servation of  valuable  time;  by  promptness, 
by  quickness,  by  keeping  the  cobwebs  from 
one's  brain,  and  above  all,  by  silence,  rela- 
tive if  not  absolute. 

The  property  that  the  librarian  is  ex- 
pected to  conserve  consists  of  books  —  the 
material  in  which  he  works  and  with  which 
he  is  expected  to  produce  his  effects,  and 
of  money  and  objects — buildings,  furniture 
and  utensils — intended  to  aid  him  in  handling 
the  books  properly  and  in  getting  them  and 
the  users  together.  The  Philadelphia  alder- 
man who  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  build- 
ings, furniture  and  staff  of  the  library  alto- 
gether, spend  the  money  for  books,  dump 
these  on  the  city-hall  floor,  and  let  the  pub- 
lic choose,  may  have  been  somewhat  crude 
in  his  ideas ;  but  he  at  least  understood  that 
books  are  the  basis  of  a  library  and  that 
librarians  and  buildings  are  but  subsidiary. 
His  attitude  was  vastly  more  intelligent  than 
that  of  some  persons  who  appear  to  think 
that  a  good  librarian  in  a  fine  building  ought 
to  produce  satisfactory  results  without  any 
books  at  all.  The  librarian,  then,  must  pro- 
vide above  all  for  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  books.  If  his  library  is  on  open 


shelves  it  must  assure  careful  watch  against 
thievery ;  it  must  insure,  by  an  adequate 
charging  system,  the  due  return  of  bor- 
rowed volumes;  it  must  see  that  the  physi- 
cal structure  of  the  book  is  protected,  and 
repaired  when  needful;  it  must  watch  and 
count  the  books  at  intervals  to  see  that  they 
are  all  on  the  shelves.  This  last  means  ihe 
taking  of  a  regular  and  careful  inventory — 
the  bane  of  the  average  librarian.  Yet  how 
can  he  shirk  it?  Books  are  valuable  prop- 
erty entrusted  to  his  care.  If  he  were  cus- 
todian of  money  or  funds  he  would  not  be 
let  off  year  after  year  with  the  statement 
that  the  labor  of  ascertaining  how  much  re- 
mained in  his  possession  was  greater  than  it 
was  worth.  One  may  omit  to  inventory  his 
private  collection,  just  as  he  may  omit  to 
count  the  money  in  his  purse,  if  he  chooses, 
not  that  of  others.  And  if  it  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  quantity  of  his  collection  re- 
mains unimpaired,  it  is  equally  so  to  see  to 
the  quality.  A  library  system  that  counts 
the  books  carefully,  but  esteems  a  torn  and 
filthy  volume  as  good  a  unit  as  one  in  proper 
condition,  will  no  longer  pass  muster. 

There  are  dirty  books  on  too  many  library 
shelves.  Such  libraries  are  deficient  in  the 
kind  of  system  that  preserves  property  effi- 
ciently. As  for  the  mechanical  plant  of  the 
library,  the  building  that  houses  it,  with  its 
fittings  and  furniture,  a  proper  system,  of 
course,  requires  that  these  be  kept  constantly 
in  good  condition.  Now,  we  Americans  are 
impatient  of  detail :  we  like  to  do  things  in 
a  large  way  and  then  let  them  take  care  of 
themselves.  While  the  Frenchman  or  the 
Englishman  watches  his  roads  or  pavements 
day  by  day  and  never  allows  them  to  get  out 
of  repair,  we  build  expensive  roadways  and 
leave  them  alone  until  they  are  in  disgrace- 
ful condition — whereupon  we  tear  them  up 
and  rebuild  them.  While  the  foreigner 
builds  his  cities,  stone  by  stone  and  street  by 
street,  so  that  they  are  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful, we  let  ours  spring  up  as  they  will, 
slum  jostling  palace,  and  factory  elbowing 
church,  until  finally  we  form  grandiose 
projects  of  reconstruction,  cutting  avenues 
here  and  making  parts  there — projects  which 
may  be  carried  out  and  may  remain  on  paper. 
So  I  have  seen  tasteful  and  expensive  library 
buildings  allowed  to  grow  grimy  and  dilapi- 
dated day  by  day  through  lack  of  a  syste- 
matic plan  for  renovation  and  repair.  Some 
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day  the  authorities  will  wake  up  and  there 
will  be  reconstruction  and  redecoration  in 
plenty — to  be  followed  by  another  era  of 
slow  decay.  The  third  entity  that  an  effi- 
cient system  must  enable  the  librarian  to 
conserve  is  evanescent  and  almost  indefinable. 
It  is  difficult  to  bring  system  to  bear  upon 
it  at  all,  and  yet  its  preservation  is  of  the 
very  highest  importance  of  all,  because  with- 
out it  the  librarian  cannot  do  the  work  in 
his  community  that  every  good  librarian  is 
trying  to  do. 

Reputation  is  a  fickle  thing,  indeed.  Gained 
sometimes  in  a  happy  moment,  it  may  per- 
sist for  long  years,  successfully  defying  all 
assaults ;  achieved  elsewhere  by  decades  of 
strenuous  application  and  scrupulous  ob- 
servance, it  may  vanish  in  a  day  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  petty  act  of  forgetfulness  or 
of  the  stupidity  of  a  passing  moment.  None 
the  less  is  it  the  duty  of  the  head  of  every 
great  institution  to  strive  continually  to  at- 
tain and  maintain  it;  to  increase  it  if  pos- 
sible and  to  guard  it  jealously.  There  he 
is  in  the  hands  of  his  subordinates  and  such 
system  as  he  may  bring  to  bear  may  and 
should  be  directed  toward  creating  and  keep- 
ing alive  within  them  a  proper  esprit  dc 
corps.  The  library  that  succeeds  in  creat- 
ing a  public  impression  that  it  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  are  honestly  trying  to  be  of 
public  service,  to  win  public  esteem,  and 
to  gain  a  place  in  the  public  heart,  has  two- 
thirds  of  its  work  done  already.  Its  burden 
is  rolled  down  hill  instead  of  up. 

We  boast  that  in  our  country  public  opinion 
is  all  powerful ;  but  we  are  often  apt  to  re- 
gard public  opinion  as  we  do  the  weather. 
Its  balmy  gales  and  its  destructive  vortices, 
its  gentle  dews  and  its  devastating  torrents, 
are  alike,  we  think,  beyond  our  power  to 
regulate.  Yet,  though  public  opinion  may 
be  unjust  or  capricious,  it  is  usually  level- 
headed. So  the  library  that  covets  that  good 
reputation  which  public  opinion  alone  can 
give  it,  must  so  act  as  to  deserve  that  good 
opinion.  And  as  one  broken  cog  will  throw 
a  whole  machine  out  of  gear,  so  one  as- 
sistant who  does  not  realize  his  or  her  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  matter  may  mar  a  li- 
brary's reputation,  otherwise  well-earned.  It 
is  hard  luck,  indeed,  that  a  librarian,  who 
with  the  majority  of  his  staff  has  striven 
long  and  well  to  earn  the  public  good-will, 
should  see  it  forfeited  by  the  thoughtlessness 


or  ill-temper  of  some  one  of  his  staff.  This, 
however,  is  the  way  of  our  world  with  its 
multiple  connections.  None  of  us  may  live 
for  himself  alone;  we  stand  or  fall  with 
others,  and  the  smallest  bit  of  orange  peel 
may  bring  down  the  mightiest  athlete  to  the 
pavement. 

How  may  the  librarian,  or  anyone  else, 
bring  system  to  bear  on  such  an  evanes- 
cent thing  as  this?  It  is  a  hard  matter,  in- 
deed. But  can  it  be  denied  that  a  well-oiled 
library  machine,  one  that  is  quickly  respon- 
sive to  direction  and  control,  one  whose  parts 
are  as  perfect  in  themselves  and  as  perfectly 
connected  as  may  be,  is  least  likely  to  suffer 
from  unfortunate  accidents?  A  librarian 
whose  bad  judgment — or  whose  kindness  of 
heart,  perhaps — has  misled  him  into  admit- 
ting into  his  machine  one  false  cog  may  find 
to  his  sorrow  that  this  will  slip  at  the  criti- 
cal time,  betraying  both  him  and  the  whole 
engine  that  he  had  hoped  to  wield  for  good. 
Here  no  one  kind  of  system,  no  particular 
detail,  alone  suffices,  but  every  detail,  every 
series,  every  combination  renders  the  whole 
fabric  of  reputation  more  solid  and  more 
secure.  I  sometimes  think  that  we  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  in  greater  need  of  the  inspira- 
tion and  aid  that  we  get  from  records  of  past 
intellectual  achievement  than  are  some  other 
races.  For  our  intellectual  heritage  does 
not  come  at  all  from  our  physical  ancestry. 
We  are  the  intellectual  heirs  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans  and  the  Hebrews,  not  of  our 
own  Teutonic  fathers.  We  can,  therefore, 
not  only  rely  on  heredity  to  maintain  our 
intellectual  level;  we  must  continually  drink 
from  the  same  fountains  through  which  our 
fathers  drew  inspiration.  We  sometimes 
think  a  little  contemptuously  of  what  we  call 
the  veneer  of  modern  civilization  that  the 
Japanese  have  put  on,  forgetting  that  our 
own  civilization  is  in  great  part  also  ac- 
quired, although  the  acquisition  is  of  earlier 
date.  Moreover,  the  Japanese  have,  and  re- 
tain, intellectual  ideals  and  achievements  of 
their  own,  having  learned  from  the  West 
hardly  more  than  its  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  our  mechanical 
achievements  are  our  own,  our  intellectual 
and  esthetic  standards  are  borrowed.  Our 
intellectual  status  may  thus  be  compared  to 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  trolley  wire, 
which  in  order  that  it  may  furnish  its  use- 
ful energy  to  the  motor  below  must  itself 
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be  supplied  at  intervals  with  this  energy 
from  an  adjacent  feed  wire  communicating 
directly  with  the  source  of  electrical  power. 
The  feed  wire  in  our  case  is  the  library — a 
collection  representing  the  intellectual  energy 
of  all  past  ages,  springing  directly  from  the 
powerful  brains  of  the  masters  of  mental 
achievement  throughout  the  centuries.  Unless 
we  supply  our  minds  from  this,  we  shall  not 
maintain  our  intellectual  position.  Is  this  the 
reason  why  the  popular  library  has  attained 
with  us  a  development  that  it  has  never 
reached  in  Latin  countries,  whose  inhabi- 
tants possess  through  heredity  many  of  the 
mental  standards  of  value  that  our  ancestors 
borrowed  and  that  we  must  borrow  ever 
and  again  from  the  records  of  the  past? 
We  may  be  sure  that  this  is  at  least  a  possi- 
bility ;  and  we  may  be  equally  sure  that  the 
adoption  of  system,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, will  facilitate  both  this  and  all  other 
functions  of  the  library.  The  statement  that 
"the  letter  killeth  and  the  spirit  giveth  life" 
was  never  intended  to  mean  that  we  are  to 
neglect  formal  and  systematic  methods  of 
work.  The  letter  kills  only  when  it  is  spirit- 
less, with  the  spirit  to  give  it  life  it  does 
well  its  part,  ensuring  that  the  institution 
to  which  it  applies  shall  produce  its  results, 
surely,  quietly  and  effectively,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  noise  and  effort  and  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  output.  Let  no  one,  then,  deride 
or  decry  the  formation  or  the  operation  of 
a  library  machine;  we  live  in  an  age  of  ma- 
chinery— of  machines  formed  by  effective  hu- 
man co-operation,  as  well  as  by  interlocking 
gears  and  interacting  parts.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling makes  his  Scotch  engineer  see  in  the 
relentless  motion  of  his  links  and  pistons 
something  of  that  "foreknowledge  infinite" 
in  which  his  Calvanistic  training  had  taught 
him  to  believe  and  trust.  So  may  we  see  in 
library  machinery  an  aid  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  "far-off  divine  event"  toward 
which  our  whole  modern  library  creation  has 
been  and  is  still  silently,  but  no  less  power- 
fully, moving — the  bringing  into  intellectual 
relationship  of  each  living  human  brain  within 
our  reach  with  every  other  companionable 
or  helpful  human  brain,  though  physically  in- 
accessible through  death  or  absence.  This 
is  the  comprehensive  ideal  of  the  librarian ; 
no  machinery  that  may  work  toward  its  at- 
tainment is  superfluous  or  inept. 


CHICAGO    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    CON- 
DITIONS.* 

THE  Advisory  Commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  condition  and  needs  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  present  a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
equipment  and  usefulness  of  the  Chicago 
Library  with  those  of  similar  institutions,  nor 
to  indicate  what  would  constitute  a  perfect 
public  library.  It  has  been  rather  the  aim 
of  your  Commission  to  point  out  certain  well 
established  principles  of  modern  library  ad- 
ministration, all  of  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
applicable  in  Chicago  and  may  be  carried  out 
with  the  funds  that  are  now  available,  or  that 
may  be  procured  by  means  herein  suggested. 

Since  the  Chicago  Public  Library  was  es- 
tablished, in  1872,  there  has  developed  an  en- 
tirely new  idea  of  what  a  public  library  should 
be.  The  earlier  conception  was  thai  of  a  col- 
lection of  books,  covering  as  completely  as 
possible  every  department  of  knowledge  and 
literature,  more  stress  being  laid  upon  having 
the  books  than  upon  having  them  used.  The 
modern  library  idea  is  to  put  the  books  as 
freely  as  possibly  into  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  in  the  development  of  this  policy 
nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  spirit  which 
actuates  the  modern  librarian,  a  spirit  of  ag- 
gressive helpfulness  rather  than  inactive  guar- 
dianship. 

Under  the  guidance  of  your  first  librarian, 
Dr.  Wm.  F.  Poole,  one  of  the  ablest  of  his 
time,  the  Library  became  notable  for  the 
value  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  collec- 
tion, and  this  policy  of  gathering  valuable 
works  has  been  so  maintained  that  Chicago 
may  well  be  proud  of  its  Library  from  this 
point  of  view.  But  the  various  boards  of 
directors  seem  to  have  been  content  to  fol- 
low the  older  lines  also  in  matters  of  ad- 
ministration and  have  failed  to  adopt  the 
more  aggressive  methods  of  the  modern 
library. 

By  reason  of  this  failure  the  Library  has 
not  made  itself  known,  and  there  exists  in 
the  public  mind  to-day  a  large  measure  of 
indifference  due  to  lack  of  information  about 
the  resources  of  the  Library  and  its  vital 
relation  to  the  people.  In  the  fundamental 
matter  of  the  circulation  of  books,  the  method 
adopted  has  been  that  of  the  delivery  station, 
a  method  which  general  library  experience 
indicates  as  the  least  satisfactory. 

While  existing  conditions  are  in  part  a 
heritage  of  the  past,  your  Commission  re- 
cognizes that  they  are  to  some  degree  also 
the  result  of  forced  economy,  it  being  ap- 
parent that,  when  demands  for  expansion  be- 
came urgent  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  those  measures  which 
required  the  least  immediate  outlay  of  money. 

'Report  presented  to  the  Board  of  directors  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library  by  ike  Advisory  Commission. 
1909.  28  p.  O. 
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Your  Commission  believes  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  made  familiar  with  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  you  and  your  predeces- 
sors during  the  past  seven  years  in  raising 
the  Library  from  an  almost  bankrupt  con- 
dition to  a  sound  financial  footing. 

In  1902,  through  the  sale  of  tax  warrants 
in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  taxes,  the  Board 
found  itself  with  $190,000  of  warrants  out 
against  its  receipts,  a  sum  amounting  to 
nearly  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  Library's 
entire  share  of  the  year's  levy.  There  was 
then  instituted  a  policy  of  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  order  that  the  Board  might  liqui- 
date its  debt  and  get  within  its  income.  The 
library  force  was  cut  almost  in  half,  the  de- 
livery station  and  reading  room  service  was 
materially  curtailed,  and  every  dollar  that 
could  be  spared  was  applied  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  tax  warrants. 

As  a  result  of  this  policy,  the  handicap  of 
1902  has  been  overcome.  The  report  of  the 
Library  Board  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  June  30,  1909,  shows  that  when  the  cost 
of  operation  has  been  defrayed  to  the  end 
of  the  city's  fiscal  year,  December  31,  1909, 
there  will  still  remain  out  of  the  tax  levy 
of  1908,  a  cash  surplus  more  than  enough  to 
pay  operating  expenses  during  the  first  two 
or  three  months  of  the  new  year,  a  period 
during  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  funds 
from  the  City  Treasury.  The  Library  is  now 
not  only  solvent,  but  is  carrying  forward  a 
surplus  to  cover  the  interval  between  tax 
collections,  which  will  make  it  unnecessary 
to  issue  tax  warrants  and  so  relieve  the  Li- 
brary of  interest  charges. 

The  Library  has  an  Endowment  Fund  of 
$212,000,  received  by  gifts  from  various  per- 
sons, and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Board 
that  the  income  from  this  fund  has  been 
saved  until  there  has  accumulated  about  $30,- 
ooo  which  is  available  for  the  expansion  of 
the  service  entirely  apart  from  any  surplus 
carried  over  from  the  1908  tax  levy. 

The  city's  gratitude  is  due  to  the  men  who, 
as  members  of  the  Library  Board,  have  ren- 
dered this  excellent  service,  but  the  policy 
of  rigid  economy,  having  accomplished  its 
purpose,  should  no  longer  be  continued  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Libray's  usefulness.  All 
the  available  resources  should  now  be  util- 
ized to  bring  the  Library  to  the  highest  pos- 
sible efficiency  and  every  effort  be  made  to 
increase  these  resources  by  new  and  favor- 
able legislation  and  by  attracting  private 
beneficence.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this 
result  can  best  be  accomplished  by  a  practi- 
cal demonstration  of  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  public  from  a  broad  and  progressive 
policy. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  your  Commission 
notes  the  Employes'  Pension  Fund  estab- 
lished under  the  law  of  May  12,  1905.  Al- 
though contributions  to  this  fund  are  volun- 
tary, the  report  of  October  i,  1908,  shows 


a  membership  of  ninety-eight.  Three  have 
been  retired  on  pensions  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  assurance  of  a  fixed  though  lim- 
ited income  after  the  years  of  effective  ser- 
vice are  over  is  a  boon  to  the  aging  em- 
ploye, while  the  existence  of  such  a  fund 
makes  easier  for  the  Directors  the  retire- 
ment of  workers  who  have  given  to  the 
Library  their  best,  but  who,  under  other  con- 
ditions, might  retain  their  positions  to  the 
detriment  of  the  service. 

Fundamental  to  successful  progressive 
work  in  library  administration  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  proper  relationship  between  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Librarian.  The 
Board  of  Directors,  as  the  legislative  body, 
should  be  made  up  of  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  the  first  rank,  who  have  demon- 
strated their  capacity  for  affairs.  They  should 
clearly  recognize  that  it  is  their  duty  to  de- 
termine general  policies  and  to  leave  scrupu- 
lously to  the  Librarian  the  details  of  admin- 
istration. It  is  important  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
executive  in  any  sense  coordinate  in  au- 
thority with  the  Librarian,  but  as  an  officer 
of  the  Board,  responsible  to  that  body  for  the 
discharge  of  certain  clearly  defined  duties. 

The  Librarian  should  be  the  executive  head 
of  the  Library.  If  he  is  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion he  has  had  special  training  and  expe- 
rience which  should  command  respect  from 
the  Directors.  To  him  should  be  intrusted 
the  responsibility  for  administering  the  Li- 
brary ;  he  should  take  the  initiative  in  matters 
of  policy  and  practice,  should  make  nomina- 
tions for  appointments  to  the  staff,  should 
recommend  promotions  or  increase  in  salary ; 
in  short,  he  should  assume  all  duties  which 
usually  devolve  upon  an  executive  officer. 
Any  attempt  to  make  the  Librarian  a  mere 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  them- 
selves assume  the  responsibilities  of  adminis- 
tration, inevitably  robs  the  office  of  all  dig- 
nity and  attractiveness  in  the  eyes  of  com- 
petent men  and  reduces  the  Board  to  the 
necessity  of  choosing  its  Librarian  from  the 
ranks  of  unprogressive  mediocrity. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  the  selection 
and  maintenance  of  a  properly  classified  and 
graded  staff.  The  methods  of  appointment, 
discipline  and  promotion  should  be  sufficient- 
ly flexible  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the 
best  qualified  persons  wherever  they  may 
be  found.  The  indifference  which  too  often 
accompanies  bureaucracy  should  be  elimin- 
ated. The  entire  staff  should  be  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  service,  a  positive  eagerness  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  public. 

The  application  of  civil  service  rules  to 
appointments  and  promotions  is  a  valuable 
safeguard  against  the  introduction  of  the 
spoils  system,  but  unless  these  rules  are  ad- 
ministered with  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  library  they  may  se- 
riously hamper  its  efficiency.  Your  Com- 
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mission  notes  with  pleasure  the  recognition 
of  this  fact  by  the  present  Civil  Service 
Commission  of  Chicago  and  the  readiness  of 
that  body  to  co-operate  with  your  Board  in 
this  respect.  The  choice  of  a  librarian  under 
civil  service  rules,  however,  presents  pecu- 
liar difficulties,  and  your  Commission  be- 
lieves that  the  law  should  be  so  modified  as 
to  place  the  selection  of  the  library's  chief  of 
staff  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  other 
officers  of  similar  professional  standing,  such 
as  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

In  the  experience  of  other  cities,  branch 
libraries  have  proved  to  be  the  best  means 
of  increasing  the  circulation  and  the  useful- 
ness of  the  library  as  a  whole.  A  branch, 
containing  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes, constitutes  a  small  but  well  organ- 
ized library,  furnishing  books  for  consulta- 
tion and  home  reading  to  the  extent  of  its 
resources,  and  acting  also  as  a  delivery  sta- 
tion for  the  central  library.  It  is  found  that 
the  establishment  of  branches,  instead  of 
reducing  the  number  of  readers  at  the  main 
library,  as  might  be  expected,  actually  in- 
creases it.  Save  for  its  one  branch,  the 
Blackstone  Memorial  Library,  Chicago  de- 
pends for  the  extension  of  its  circulation 
upon  its  74  delivery  stations.  With  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  two  millions,  it  has  an 
annual  circulation  of  1,601,645  books.  Cleve- 
land, with  a  population  of  half  a  million,  has 
a  circulation  of  2,000,000  volumes.  New 
York,  with  a  population  twice  that  of  Chi- 
cago, has  a  circulation  five  and  one-half 
times  as  great.  New  York  has  85  branch 
libraries;  Cleveland,  7;  Boston,  n;  Cincin- 
nati 7;  Pittsburgh,  7.  Chicago  should  look 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  25  branch 
libraries  as  rapidly  as  conditions  will  per- 
mit. 

Tlje  circulation  of  books  from  a  delivery 
station  is  entirely  mechanical.  The  library's 
agent  is  some  shop-keeper.  There  is  no 
stock  of  books  which  the  prospective  reader 
may  look  over  and  from  which  he  may  make 
his  choice ;  on  the  contrary  he  must  make 
his  selection  from  a  catalog,  wait  a  day  or 
two  before  his  order  can  be  filed,  and  be  un- 
certain all  the  while  as  to  whether  he  will 
get  what  he  wants.  Such  a  system  is  not 
well  calculated  to  create  cordial  feelings  to- 
ward the  public  library. 

The  great  need  for  branch  libraries  main- 
tained under  the  control  of  your  Board 
makes  it  imperative  that  special  thought  be 
given  to  the  means  by  which  this  end  may  be 
attained.  Your  commission  has  carefully 
studied  the  provisions  of  the  State  library 
law  relating  to  the  erection  of  buildings,  and 
after  consultation  with  competent  counsel, 
believes  that  funds  may  be  raised  for  the 
erection  of  branch  library  buildings  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  as  provided  in  Section  13  of 
that  law. 

Up  to  the  present  time  it  may  have  been 


useless  to  consider  this  plan  because  of  the 
city's  limited  bonding  power,  but  the  ''Illi- 
nois Mayors  Bond  Bills"  passed  at  the  last 
General  Assembly  have  removed  this  ob- 
stacle, provided  the  referendum  vote  at  the 
Spring  election  be  favorable.  No  better  use 
could  be  made  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  thus 
secured  than  in  the  construction  of  at  least 
foui  model  branch  libraries.  Moreover, 
should  there  be  need  of  creating  a  favorable 
public  sentiment  prior  to  the  referendum 
vote,  no  project  would  be  more  likely  to  cre- 
ate such  sentiment  than  the  assurance  that 
$300,000  or  more  would  be  expended  in 
bringing  the  facilities  of  the  Public  Library 
directly  to  the  people  and  in  making  possi- 
ble a  practical  and  needed  co-operation  with 
the  Board  of  Education. 

It  .is  recognized  that  out  of  the  current 
revenues  of  the  Library  a  sinking  fund  would 
need  to  be  established  to  provide  for  the 
interest  charges  and  for  the  retirement  of 
the  bonds  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  but 
it  is  believed  by  your  Commission  that  not 
only  this  sinking  fund,  but  the  additional 
expense  of  maintaining  these  branches  might 
be  met  out  of  your  income  through  a  wise 
readjustment  of  general  operating  expenses 
and  the  saving  effected  through  abandoning 
some  of  your  present  reading  rooms  and 
delivery  stations. 

It  is  also  suggested  by  your  Commission 
that  a  careful  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  Library  be  prepared,  including  a  full 
report  of  the  able  financial  administration 
from  1902  to  date,  and  that  an  earnest  effort 
be  made  to  interest  wealthy  citizens  of  Chi- 
cago in  contributing  funds  for  the  building 
of  branch  libraries  and  for  their  endow- 
ment. In  the  judgment  of  your  Commission 
nothing  would  exert  a  greater  influence  in 
this  direction  than  the  wise  expenditure  of 
the  surplus  now  in  your  hands  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  suitable  plot  of  ground  and  the 
erection  of  a  model  branch  library  in  some 
portion  of  the  city  where  it  may  be  most 
needed.  Such  a  progressive  policy  would 
undoubtedly  lead  public  spirited  citizens  to 
give  money  for  both  buildings  and  books. 
The  fact  that  the  Public  Library  is  a  munici- 
pal institution,  currently  maintained  from 
the  public  treasury,  does  not  at  all  lessen 
the  propriety  of  making  it  the  object  of  pri- 
vate beneficence.  The  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, for  example,  has  as  its  chief  distinc- 
tion, the  rare  collections  that  have  been 
presented  to  it  by  private  individuals. 

While  Chicago  should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  main  purpose  of  securing  branch  library 
buildings  as  soon  as  possible,  there  are 
abundant  opportunities  in  the  meantime  for 
the  establishment  of  temporary  branches  by 
converting  reading  rooms  into  branches  and 
opening  others  in  public  schools  and  park 
buildings,  and  your  Commission  would  urge 
that  this  field  for  expansion  be  vigorously 
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cultivated.  Chicago  is  especially  fortunate 
in  the  attitude  of  its  Park  Boards  which, 
regarding  the  parks  as  social  centers,  have 
permitted  the  Library  Board  to  establish 
reading  rooms  in  their  field  houses.  These 
might  be  developed  into  circulating  branches, 
until  every  park  located  in  a  congested  dis- 
trict should  have  its  fully  equipped  branch 
library.  The  establishment  of  temporary 
branches  would  demonstrate  their  value  and 
would  stimulate  demand  until  the  way  could 
be  found  to  put  them  upon  a  permanent 
basis. 

The  public  library  and  the  public  school  are 
coordinate  branches  of  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  have  as  a  common  factor  the  wise 
use  of  books.  The  opportunities  for  effec- 
tive cooperation  between  the  Library  and 
the  schools  of  Chicago  are  numerous  but 
they  have  been  almost  wholly  unutilized.  A 
comparative  study  of  the  work  in  several 
large  cities  shows  that  Chicago  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  in  the  circulation  of  books 
through  the  schools.  While  other  cities  dis- 
tribute from  one  hundred  thousand  to  nine 
hundred  thousand  volumes  a  year  in  this 
manner,  Chicago  shows  less  than  one  thou- 
sand. Inasmuch  as  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Chicago  maintains  no  great  school  library, 
as  is  done  in  New  York  for  example,  and 
since  its  schools  are  scantily  supplied  with 
any  but  text-books,  there  is  great  need  and 
opportunity  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
the  Public  Library. 

Heretofore  both  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Library  Board  have  at  times  lacked 
the  disposition  to  initiate  this  important 
work.  Any  attempts  that  have  been  made 
have  failed  more  through  lack  of  interested 
executives  to  suggest  measures  to  which 
each  board  would  have  agreed,  than  through 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  either  board.  Moreover,  both 
boards  have  been  hampered  by  lack  of  funds 
and  each  has  had  its  own  vital  problems 
sufficient  to  absorb  all  its  attention  and  re- 
sources. Now,  however,  the  situation  has 
changed,  and  many  of  the  previous  obstacles 
have  been  overcome.  The  financial  condition 
of  both  boards  is  materially  improved  and 
their  favorable  disposition  is  assured. 

The  work  of  the  public  library  with  the 
schools  in  other  cities  includes  such  feat- 
ures as  study  rooms  for  school  children  in 
the  library  building,  class  room  and  school 
libraries  at  the  schools  from  which  books 
may  be  taken  for  home  use,  frequent  and 
attractive  bulletins  on  school  subjects  posted 
or  distributed  in  the  schools,  liberal  privil- 
eges to  teachers  and  pupils,  but  above  all, 
the  cultivation  of  close  personal  relations 
between  the  library  staff  and  the  teachers. 

Your  Commission  would  especially  urge 
that  you  endeavor  so  to  develop  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  your  Board  and  the 
School  and  the  Park  Boards,  as  to  secure, 


in  the  future  construction  or  reconstruction 
of  school  buildings  or  park  field  houses,  the 
best  possible  facilities  for  the  extension  of 
the  Library's  work. 

The  same  spirit  which  leads  the  modern 
library  to  erect  branches  and  send  out  trav- 
eling libraries,  leads  it  also  to  make  its  books 
as  accessible  as  possible  within  its  buildings. 
The  practice  of  giving  the  public  access  to 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  books  on  open 
shelves,  is  steadily  growing  and  your  Com- 
mission strongly  recommends  the  adoption 
of  this  plan.  This  gives  to  many  readers 
who  do  not  know  just  what  they  would  like, 
an  opportunity  to  look  over  some  carefully 
selected  books  and  to  make  their  choice  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  is  possible  from  any 
catalog.  The  same  opportunity  afforded  the 
casual  visitor  often  arouses  interest  and  se- 
cures a  regular  reader.  By  a  wise  selection 
of  the  literature  placed  upon  these  shelves 
the  taste  of  the  public  is  formed  and  its 
reading  is  directed  with  no  consciousness  of 
dictation. 

The  fundamental  importance  of  work  with 
children  in  any  educational  or  social  move- 
ment is  too  obvious  to  call  for  further  state- 
ment. The  children's  department  is  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  work  of  every  pro- 
gressive and  efficient  public  library  to-day, 
and  is  responsible  for  a  generous  share  of 
its  circulation  and  usefulness. 

Save  for  the  story  hour  voluntarily  main- 
tained by  the  Woman's  Club  and  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  at 
the  Central  Library  and  at  some  of  the  read- 
ing rooms,  Chicago  has  scarcely  touched  this 
important  field.  It  stands  almost  alone 
among  cities  of  its  rank  in  having  no  recog- 
nized children's  department  with  specially 
trained  workers,  and  one  of  the  Library's 
greatest  opportunities  for  service  has  there- 
fore been  neglected.  Your  Commission  re- 
spectfully recommends  an  immediate  devel- 
opment of  this  branch  of  work  and,  at  the 
same  time,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  at  no 
point  in  the  library  service,  unless  it  be  in 
the  choice  of  the  Librarian,  should  greater 
care  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  at- 
tendants. The  work  of  children's  librarian 
is  a  profession  in  itself,  requiring  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  child  and  the 
ability  to  win  his  confidence,  combined  with 
wide  knowledge  of  children's  literature  and 
the  skill  to  choose  with  discrimination. 

Although  Chicago  has  several  large  refer- 
ence libraries,  provision  should  also  be  made 
by  the  Public  Library  for  readers  in  search 
of  information  that  must  be  gathered  from 
various  sources  and  from  books  that  few 
would  need  to  draw  for  home  use  This 
class  of  readers  usually  includes  the  more 
thoughtful  portion  of  the  Library's  legiti- 
mate constituency,  with  the  strongest  claims 
for  efficient  service. 

Comparatively  few  people,  however,  know 
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how  to  use  a  reference  book  effectively;  still 
fewer  have  any  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
great  number  and  wide  range  of  such  works. 
These  books  are  the  tools  of  the  student  and 
only  one  especially  trained  can  be  fully  con- 
versant with  their  use.  To  meet  adequate- 
ly the  wants  of  those  who  use  the  Public 
Library  for  reference  purposes  there  is  need 
of  a  larger  number  of  technically  trained  ref- 
erence librarians  and  these  should  be  more 
easily  accessible. 

In  all  our  large  cities  there  are  whole 
communities  of  people  who  do  not  speak  or 
read  the  English  language.  To  these,  the  or- 
dinary resources  of  the  Library  make  no 
appeal.  Yet  these  people  are  not  only  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  with  a  right  to  service 
from  the  Library,  but  they  are  often  pre- 
cisely those  citizens  most  in  need  of  consid- 
eration from  the  educational  agencies  of  the 
community.  In  many  libraries  this  claim  is 
recognized  by  a  generous  provision  of  books 
in  the  leading  foreign  languages.  The  old 
prejudice  against  the  continued  use  of  for- 
eign tongues  by  the  immigrant  population  is 
no  longer  a  valid  argument  against  a  policy 
of  this  kind.  While  something  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  in  Chicago,  those  who 
best  know  the  foreign  born  of  the  city  be- 
lieve that  more  should  be  done  to  meet  their 
needs. 

In  work  for  the  blind  especially  should 
there  be  an  aggressive  and  sympathetic  spirit. 
These  unfortunate  members  of  society  are 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  advances  of 
others.  .  They  must  be  sought  out  and 
brought  to  the  library  or  the  resources  of 
the  library  must  be  taken  to  them.  They 
must  be  taught  to  read  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  privileges  so  freely  available  to  others. 
In  many  libraries  this  department  of  the 
work  has  proved  to  be  an  admirable  field 
for  volunteer  service.  Through  friendly  vis- 
itors who  seek  out  the  blind,  read  to  them, 
leach  them  to  read,  or  gather  them  for  oc- 
casional talks,  the  library  is  broadening  its 
influence  and  rendering  a  most  humane  and 
gracious  service.  It  would  seem  that  with 
the  collection  of  books  for  the  blind  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary, more  might  be  done  to  extend  its  use- 
fulness at  little  if  any  additional  cost. 

Wherever  there  are  a  number  of  large 
libraries  situated  within  easy  reach  of  each 
other,  it  becomes  possible,  by  mutual  delimi- 
tation of  the  fields  in  which  each  shall  spe- 
cialize, and  by  a  cordial  interchange  of 
privileges  and  inter-library  loans,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  readers  in  the  community 
without  the  duplication  of  expensive  publi- 
cations. Each  library  is  thus  enabled  to 
build  up  a  better  collection  in  its  own  field. 
In  Chicago,  with  the  Public,  the  John  Cre- 
rar,  the  Newberry,  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  and  the  University  Libraries  within 
easy  reach  of  one  another,  such  cooperation 


becomes  especially  feasible.  It  already  finds 
expression  in  the  agreement  entered  into 
some  years  ago  by  three  of  these  libraries, 
an  agreement  which  should  be  continued 
with  such  modifications  and  developments 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  needed. 
There  is  also  need  for  the  establishment  of 
closer  relations  with  some  one  of  the  law 
libraries  of  the  city  so  as  to  secure  for  a 
certain  class  of  readers  access  to  works  not 
in  the  Public  Library  and  not  likely  to  be 
there.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  best  re- 
sults of  such  cooperative  agreements  are  se- 
cured through  close  personal  relations  on 
the  part  of  the  librarians  concerned,  with 
frequent  consultation  resulting  in  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  needs  of  the  re- 
spective libraries. 

A  form  of  cooperation  frequently  dis- 
cussed among  librarians  is  that  of  a  union 
catalog,  by  which  readers  who  do  not  find 
the  books  they  need  at  one  library  may 
ascertain  if  they  are  available  at  another. 
Such  a  catalog  would  be  of  undoubted 
value  in  Chicago  and,  if  maintained,  should 
find  place  in  the  Public  Library,  but  its 
practicability,  in  view  of  the  very  consider- 
able expense  involved,  should  be  determined 
by  your  librarian  in  consultation  with  others. 

This  same  principle  of  cooperation  applies 
to  the  relations  of  the  Public  Library  with 
the  Art  Institute,  the  Museums,  and  similar 
institutions.  It  might  find  expression  in  the 
interchange  of  free  public  lectures,  suitable 
provision  for  lecture  rooms  being  made  in 
the  main  library  and  branch  buildings,  or  in 
the  compilation  of  reading  lists  on  the  va- 
rious collections  of  these  institutions.  In 
Buffalo,  five  public  institutions  have  joined 
in  the  publication  of  an  attractive  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "Means  of  education  and  self- 
culture  offered  dayworkers  by  the  City  of 
Buffalo,"  which  gives  a  concise,  practical 
description  of  the  helps  to  be  found  in  the 
various  institutions  of  the  city. 

However  well  equipped  and  manned,  the 
public  library  will  still  fail  to  render  its 
largest  service  to  the  community  unless  it 
makes  itself  known.  At  no  single  point 
is  there  more  room  for  improvement  than 
in  the  publicity  service  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary. Your  Commission  would  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  various  devices  that 
have  been  found  effective  elsewhere,  such 
as  (a)  the  utilization  of  the  public  press; 

(b)  printed  pamphlets  and  bulletins  descrip- 
tive  of   the   library,   generously   distributed ; 

(c)  circular  letters  or  notes  sent  to  teachers, 
pupils,    clubs,    members    of    various    profes- 
sions, or  those  engaged  in  particular  indus- 
tries;   .(<!)    book   bulletins   or   reading   lists 
concerning  new  books  or  topics  of  interest; 
(e)  lectures  on  the  library,  its  value  and  its 
special   collections;     (f)    the  story  hour  for 
children,  a  most  valuable  means  of  advertis- 
ing the  library  and  extending  its  usefulness. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  foregoing  survey  of  conditions  and 
methods  in  the  successful  modern  library 
contains  numerous  suggestions  to  your  board, 
expressed  or  implied.  Some  of  these  seem 
to  your  Commission  of  such  importance  as 
to  be  worth  a  summary  restatement  in  the 
form  of  specific  recommendations.  Your 
Commission  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  make 
such  detailed  recommendations  upon  mat- 
ters of  administrative  practice  as  might  in- 
fringe upon  the  prerogatives  or  hamper  the 
freedom  of  a  competent  librarian,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  only  such  a  one  will  be  ap- 
pointed. In  large  measure  the  results  of 
your  Commission's  findings  might  be  sum- 
marized in  the  single  recommendation:  Se- 
cure the  right  kind  of  a  librarian  and  give 
him  proper  freedom  to  work  out  an  efficient 
plan  of  administration. 

It  is  desired,  however,  to  emphasize  the 
following  specific  suggestions : 

1.  The  By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Library 
should   be   so   revised  as  conclusively  to  fix 
upon    the    Librarian    the    full    responsibility 
for  administering  the  Library  as  its  execu- 
tive head.     (Par.  5,  p.  n.) 

2.  The    Civil    Service   Law    should    be   so 
amended  as  to  place  the  appointment  of  the 
Librarian    of   the    Public    Library   upon    the 
same  basis  as  that  of  other  officers  of  similar 
professional   standing,   such  as  the   Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.     (Par.  7,  p.  12.) 

3.  The  Librarian,  in  consultation  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  should  work  out  a 
plan  for  the  reorganization  and  classification 
of  the  Library  service,  that  will  secure  for 
the  Library  such  examinations  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion,  such  tests  of  efficiency, 
and  such  methods  of  discipline  as  will  be  best 
adapted  to   its  peculiar  needs.      (Par.   7,  p. 
12.) 

4.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Library  should  be 
changed  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  City 
of  Chicago. 

5.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  your  Board 
to   secure  as   soon  as  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  system  of  branch  libra- 
ries located  in  suitable  buildings  erected  and 
controlled  by  the  Directors  of  the  Library. 
(Par.  8,  p.  12.) 

6.  An     immediate     campaign     should     be 
started  for  the  creation  of  public  sentiment 
toward  utilizing  for  this  purpose  a  part  of 
the   funds   that   may   be   secured   under   the 
"Illinois   Mayors  Bond  Bills."     (Par.   10,  p. 
IS-) 

7.  The  surplus  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Board  December  31,  1909,  or  such  por- 
tion thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  should  be 
used   for  the  erection  of  a  branch  building, 
to  be  commemorative  of  some  generous  donor 
to  the  Library  endowment  fund,  as  indicated 
by  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  June  25,  1906.     (Par.  10,  p.  15.) 

8.  To  the  full  limit  of  your  financial  ability, 


advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  favorable 
attitude  of  the  School  and  Park  Boards,  and 
reading  rooms  and  circulating  branches 
should  be  located  wherever  possible  in  the 
school  buildings  and  park  field  houses. 
(Par.  12,  p.  16.) 

9.  To  secure  the   fullest  cooperation,   fre- 
quent   conferences    should    be    arranged    be- 
tween your  Board  and  other  Public  boards, 
at  which  detailed  reports  might  be  made  and 
plans  discussed. 

10.  More     attention    should    be    given    to 
work  with  children,  a  department  being  or- 
ganized    for     this     purpose     with     specially 
trained    and    skilled   workers.      (Par.    15,   p. 
19.) 

n.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  purchase 
of  books  to  keep  in  mind  the  demands  upon 
the  Library  as  a  circulating  center  and  to 
provide  in  sufficient  number  duplicates  of  those 
works  most  in  demand. 

12.  A  policy  of  publicity  should  be  adopted, 
through  which,  by  concise  reports,  bulletins, 
reading  lists  and  letters,  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago may  acquire  an  intelligent  conception 
of  the  resources  of  the  Library  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  may  serve  their  needs. 
(Par.  20,  p.  24.) 

In  general,  we  would  urge  the  employ- 
ment of  every  possible  means  to  secure  for 
the  Library  a  harmonious,  enthusiastic,  and 
efficient  corps  of  workers.  This  will  come 
about  most  surely  and  quickly  through  the 
leadership  and  personal  influence  of  a  com- 
petent chief  thoroughly  imbued  with  that 
spirit  of  service  which  is  so  marked  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  modern  public  library. 


DISINFECTION  OF  BOOKS 

THE  question  of  infection  is  again  brought 
up  in  Professor  A.  Miller's  article  in  the  May 
number  of  the  Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliotheks- 
wesen.  One  gets  the  impression  that  the 
matter  is  still  one  of  theory.  The  author  re- 
ports cases  of  inoculation  of  guinea  pigs  with 
bacilli  taken  from  dirty  pages,  and  speaks  of 
the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  to  20  govern- 
ment clerks  in  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  of  yellow 
fever  and  diphtheria  through  letters.  Ex- 
amination of  the  recent  medical  literature 
cited  would  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  proof. 

However,  regard  for  public  sentiment  (in 
the  case  of  books  that  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  persons  with  contagious  diseases)  and  for 
common  decency  (in  the  case  of  books  which 
have  become  filthy  through  use)  prompts  the 
disinfection  or  destruction  of  certain  books. 
The  former  is  obligatory  in  some  countries, 
England  for  instance. 

For  disinfection  Professor  Heller  recom- 
mends moist  hot  air  and  formaldehyde 
vapors,  with  detailed  directions  for  applica- 
tion. F.  W. 
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INTERSTATE       LIBRARY       CONFER- 
ENCE,  LOUISVILLE,   KY.,   OC- 
TOBER 20-22,   1909 

LIBRARIANS  from  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
tucky gathered  for  an  Interstate  Conference 
at  Louisville,  Kv.,  October  20-22.  This  con- 
ference took  the  place  of  the  anuual  meet- 
ing of  the  state  library  associations  of  these 
states.  The  register  showed  70  delegates 
from  G'hio,  48  from  Indiana,  several  from 
Illinois  and  other  states.  Seventy  members 
of  the  Kentucky  Library  Association  were 
in  attendance,  besides  a  large  number  of 
local  visitors.  This  was  the  third  meeting  of 
the  Kentucky  Library  Association,  and  it  was 
a  most  satisfactory  and  pleasing  arrange- 
ment which  brought  in  attendance  so  many 
librarians  of  older  and  stronger  associations. 

The  program  consisted  of  two  afternoon 
and  two  evening  sessions,  and  was  planned 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  up  for  discussion 
subjects  of  general  library  interest  and  omit- 
ting the  more  technical  side  of  library  work. 

The  first  session  on  Wednesday  was  de- 
voted to  the  "Library  and  the  school."  In 
spite  of  the  inclement  weather  a  large  au 
dience  was  present.  Addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  E.  H.  Mark,  superintendent  of 
the  Louisville  Public  Schools;  Mr.  William 
H.  Brett,  librarian  of  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary, and  Prof.  Hardin  Lucas,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Louisville  Public 
Schools. 

The  guidance  of  young  people's  reading 
was  discussed  from  several  points  of  view. 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Haines  opened  the  discussion 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Louis  Bailey,  Prof. 
Reuben  P.  Halleck,  and  others  in  the  audi- 
ence. 

In  the  evening  librarians  were  invited 
"Through  the  magic  door"  by  real '  authors 
to  their  books.  After  a  pleasing  opening  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Demarchus  C.  Brown  on  "Books 
and  authors,  especially  poets  and  poetry,"  the 
evening  was  spent  in  listening  to  readings 
by  authors  from  their  own  works,  the  au- 
thors themselves,  being  presented  to  the  au- 
dience in  a  few  graceful  words  of  intro^uc- 
tion  by  Miss  Marilla  Freeman. 

Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson  read  "The  heart 
of  the  bugle,"  a  chapter  from  his  new  book. 
"The  lords  of  high  decision."  Mr.  Burton 
E.  Stevenson  gave  a  humorous  selection  from 
the  "Young  train  dispatcher."  Mrs.  Alice 
Hegan  Rice  was  represented  by  a  portion 
of  "Mr.  Opp,"  which  describes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Opp  eagle,  and  the  story  of 
the  "Hare  and  the  tortoise"  was  read  from 
Mrs.  George  Madden  Martin's  delightful 
story  of  child  life,  "Emmy  Lou."  Mrs.  Rice 
and  Mrs.  Martin  were  in  the  audience  but 
delegated  the  reading  of  their  selections  to 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Bingham  and  Miss  Nannie 
Lee  Frazier.  Mr.  Cale  Young  Rice  read 
several  short  poems,  and  Mr.  Madison  Ca- 


wein  gave  selections  from  his  new  book  of 
verse,  "The  giant  and  the  star." 

A.  reception  given  by  the  Woman's  Club 
of  Louisville  followed,  which  enabled  the 
guests  to  meet  these  authors  and  other  noted 
Kentucky  authors  who  were  present. 

Thursday  morning  was  devoted  to  an  auto- 
mobile drive  through  the  parks  and  to  the 
branch  libraries  of  the  Louisville  Free  Pub- 
lic Library.  Visitors  had  arrived  on  Wednes- 
day in  a  drenching  rain  which  continued 
through  the  day.  Kentuckians  were  cha- 
grined at  this  breach  of  hospitality  on  the 
part  of  the  weather.  But  it  was  only  coyly 
preparing  a  contrast  for  Thursday.  At  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  automobiles  started  out, 
the  mist  cleared  away  and  a  most  beautiful 
day  began.  The  roads  were  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  the  parks  in  their  autumn  glory. 
The  ride  ended  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel,  where 
a  luncheon  was  spread  for  175  guests. 

The  meeting  on  Thursday  afternoon  was 
intended  for  consultation  and  discussion  of 
practical  problems.  The  chairman,  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Claypool  Earl,  presented  Mr.  N.  D.  C. 
Hodges,  who  brought  greetings  from  the 
American  Library  Association.  Miss  Ahern 
conducted  the  question  box  and  round  table. 
In  the  discussion  three  minute  talks  were 
given  on  practical  subjects  by  Miss  Linda 
M.  Clatworthy,  Miss  Mary  E.  Downey,  Miss 
Esther  Straus,  Mr.  William  M.  Hepburn, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Porter,  and  Miss  Jessie  Hopkins. 
This  session  proved  so  interesting  that  it  was 
with  regret  that  the  meeting  was  obliged  to 
adjourn  for  the  business  sessions  of  the 
three  state  associations. 

In  the  Kentucky  Association  Mr.  William 
F.  Yust  was  re-elected  president;  Miss  Anne 
M.  Spears,  ist  vice-president ;  Miss  Mary  K. 
Bullitt,  2d  vice-president,  and  Miss  Harriet 
B.  Gooch,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  final  session  was  held  Thursday  even- 
ing and  had  for  its  general  subject,  "Library 
commission  work."  Kentucky  is  proposing 
to  secure  a  library  commission  from  the 
next  legislature.  Because  of  this  circum- 
stance this  meeting  was  intended  to  bring 
betore  the  people  what  library  commissions 
of  other  states  had  accomplished. 

The  address  by  Governor  Willson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  rich  in  thought,  grace  and  ap- 
propriateness, and  showed  a  decided  interest 
in  the  movement  for  a  commission  in  Ken- 
tucky. Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler  spoke  on  ''The 
field  and  function  of  a  commission";  Mr. 
Chalmers  Hadley  on  "What  the  Indiana 
Commission  has  accomplished" ;  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Galbreath  gave  a  very  brief  account  of 
the  work  in  Ohio.  Mr.  William  F.  Yust 
told  in  a  few  words  what  Kentucky  was 
planning  to  do  in  regard  to  securing  a  com- 
mission. 

Copies  of  Mr.  Yust's  paper  had  been 
printed  for  distribution  and  the  address  was 
not  delivered  in  full. 
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It  was  with  regret  that  the  Kentucky  hosts 
saw  their  guests  depart,  so  many  pleasant 
acquaintances  had  been  formed.  There  was 
still  so  much  to  be  talked  over  and  the  time 
had  seemed  so  short.  Some  staid  to  visit 
Mammoth  Cave  on  Friday  and,  with  the  re- 
turn of  the  party,  a  most  successful  confer- 
ence ended.  HARRIET  B.  Goocir. 

OHIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  i6th  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Li- 
brary Association  was  held  on  Oct.  21-22,  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  when  all  meetings  other  than 
business  were  in  joint  sessions  with  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana  Library  Associations.  The 
general  sessions  were  most  interesting  and 
inspiring,  and  that  members  of  the  O.  L.  A. 
were  most  enthusiastic  of  the  hospitality  was 
expressed  by  the  following  resolution : 

The  members  of  the  Ohio  Library  Association  at 
this,  its  i6th  meeting,,  have  been  the  guests  of  the 
Kentucky  Library  Association  at  a  tri-state  meeting, 


West.  We  here  record  our  appreciation  of  the  cour- 
teous hospitality  extended  by  the  Kentucky  Associa- 
tion and  the  people  and  library  of  Louisville.  We 
shall  carry  to  our  homes  the  memory  of  two  days 
delightfully  lived. 

The  business  sessions,  Anna  L.  Morse, 
president,  presiding,  were  necessarily  short, 
comprising  mostly  report  work,  the  following 
committees  reporting:  cataloging,  county  li- 
brary, interrelation  of  libraries,  legislation,  li- 
brary and  school,  library  training,  special 
library  editions  and  women's  clubs. 

The  committee  on  county  libraries,  Mr. 
N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  chairman,  reported  that  the 
public  library  of  Mansfield,  Miss.,  Martha 
Mercer,  librarian,  has  been  free  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Richland  County  ever  since  the 
opening  of  its  new  building  last  December. 
The  County  Commissioners  have  refused 
financial  aid,  the  city  paying  all  the  expenses. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Birchard  Library  at 
Fremont.  Movements  for  the  establishment 
of  county  libraries  are  on  foot  in  Ross  and 
Holmes  counties,  while  the  trustees  of  other 
public  libraries  in  the  state  have  written  for 
information  regarding  the  maintenance  and 
administration  of  a  county  library.  Miss 
Downey,  state  library  organizer,  reports  that 
the  township  system  is  at  present  developing 
faster  than  the  county. 

The  report  on  Inter-library  loans,  Miss 
Linda  C.  Eastman,  chairman,  indicated  an 
encouraging  increase  in  the  number  of  libra- 
ries taking  advantage  of  inter-library  loans, 
though  the  smaller  and  weaker  libraries, 
which  really  need  it  most,  have  yet  to  be 
aroused  to  this  need  of  supplementing  their 
own  resources.  It  recommended  that  the 
committee  hereafter  collect  and  file  at  the 
State  Library  data  in  regard  to  the  resources 
available  for  loans  from  the  various  libraries, 
lists  of  expensive  works  and  sets  and  their 
location ;  also,  that  the  committee  study  the 


Question   of  cost  of  transportation   of  inter- 
library  loans. 

The  committee  on  legislation,  Mr.  S.  L. 
Wicoff,  chairman,  reported  that  the  bill  re- 
garding certifications  of  librarians  had  been 
introduced  into  the  lower  house  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  libraries.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brett  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  a 
library  pension  law,  and  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee on  legislation  be  authorized  to  draw 
up  a  law  providing  for  a  minimum  pension  of 
$300  a  year. 

The  committee  on  the  Relation  of  library 
and  school,  Miss  Esther  Straus,  chairman, 
reported  increased  activity  in  the  work  at 
teachers'  institutes.  Thirty-one  institutes 
were  attended  by  the  committee,  when  prac- 
tical talks  were  given  on  how  the  library  can 
help  the  school  and  how  teachers  can  get 
books  in  Ohio.  Material  was  also  supplied 
educational  periodicals  in  Ohio.  In  conclu- 
sion it  recommended  a  closer  affiliation  with 
teachers'  associations  and  reading  circles,  that 
the  work  at  institutes  be  continued,  that  the 
educational  periodicals  in  Ohio  be  supplied 
with  more  material  for  publication,  and  that 
co-operation  with  the  normal  schools  of  the 
state  be  sought. 

The  committee  on  the  Relation  of  library 
Laura  Smith,  chairman,  reported  a  wider  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  training  for  library 
work  and  an  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  entering  the  profession  through  that  chan- 
nel. There  are  25  students  from  Ohio  in 
library  schools  and  13  attended  the  Chautau- 
qua  Summer  School.  Six  library  institutes, 
or  district  meetings,  were  held  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss  Mary  Downey,  one  each  in 
Painesville,  Washington  Courthouse,  Colum- 
bus, Mansfield,  Sidney  and  Norwalk. 

The  work  of  the  library  organizer,  Miss 
Downey,  for  the  past  year  was  planned  with 
the  following  objects  in  view: 

To  visit  every  free  public  library  in  the 
state. 

To  encourage  the  keeping  of  proper  rec- 
ords for  accession,  registration,  circulation. 

To  install  standard  charging  systems. 

To  classify  established  libraries  needing 
such  help. 

To  stimulate  an  increased  use  of  many  li- 
braries. 

To  hold  district  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  state. 

To  encourage  training  in  the  summer  and 
regular  library  schools. 

The  travelling  libraries  made  up  two  years 
ago  at  the  suggestion  of  this  committee  have 
been  in  constant  use  during  the  past  year, 
having  been  sent  out  by  Miss  Downey  as  she 
deemed  it  advisable. 

The  series  of  articles  on  the  subject  of  li- 
brary work  with  children,  prepared  last  year 
through  the  efforts  of  this  committee,  have 
been  widely  circulated.  They  were  first 
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published  in  the  State  Library  Bulletin  and 
were  later  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by  the 
State  Library.  Some  of  the  articles  were  re- 
printed in  Public  Libraries.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  series  of  articles  proved  of 
value  to  a  number  of  librarians  in  the  state, 
the  committee  recommends  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  .1  second  series  suggesting 
methods  for  the  development  of  the  work  of 
the  small  library  in  order  to  reach  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  community,  how  to  make 
the  library  in  fact  "an  integral  part  of  public 
education,"  and  to  make  it  "furnish  the  best 
reading  to  the  largest  number  at  the  least 
cost." 

It  was  recommended  that  the  subject  of 
the  expediency  of  training  for  librarianship 
should  be  presented  to  all  the  library  boards 
in  the  state.  That  the  State  Library  be  re- 
quested to  print  in  its  monthly  bulletin  read- 
ing lists  on  technical  library  subjects  for 
which  the  training  committee  shall  hold  itself 
responsible. 

The  fostering  of  new  libraries  is  a  work 
well  fitted  for  women's  taste  and  energy,  as 
their  success  along  this  line  of  work  evi- 
dences. A  plea  for  the  broader  and  more 
useful  county  library  should  be  made  wher- 
ever conditions  permit.  A  review  of  work 
•done  in  the  past  year  will  prove  that  all  these 
phases  of  Library  extension  work  have  earn- 
estly been  taken  up  by  the  clubs. 

The  library  planned  last  year  by  the  women 
of  Plain  City  opened  Dec.  5  with  a  reception, 
at  which  123  books  were  contributed.  Since 
that  time  the  Research  Club  and  the  Women's 
Club,  with  some  outside  assistance,  have  con- 
tributed nearly  800  volumes.  Support  is  given 
by  membership  in  the  association  and  a  suc- 
cessful "Tag  day."  An  entertainment  course 
has  been  arranged  for,  and  a  reading  room 
opened  for  six  months  in  the  year,  in  charge 
of  club  women.  This  library  of  one  year's 
growth  issues  on  an  average  75  books  per 
week. 

Through  the  agitation  of  the  subject  by  the 
Century  Club  of  Chillicothe,  the  matter  of  a 
county  library  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Public  Library,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come an  established  success  in  the  coming 
year.  They  sent  to  the  Girl's  Industrial 
Home  at  Delaware  75  volumes  of  fiction,  cur- 
rent numbers  of  magazines,  and  a  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Youth's  Companion,  in  addition 
to  presenting  to  the  city  library  three  val- 
uable book?  of  reference  yearly.  Reports 
upon  other  libraries  established  by  the  ef- 
forts of  women's  clubs  were  given  with  evi- 
dences of  their  progressive  work. 

The  Cincinnati  Women  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion keeps  membership  in  the  Ohio  Library 
Association,  and  the  Hawthorne  Club  of  that 
city  contributes  a  sum  of  money  every  year 
for  library  extension. 

In  Greenville  the  Sorosis  Club  places  the 
Literary  Digest  in  their  library,  and  All 


Around  Club  of  Zanesville  contributes  a 
magazine  to  the  Putnam  Reading  Room,  the 
Mt.  Sterling  Club  presented  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionary  to  the  library  established 
by  the  D.  A.  R.  in  their  village,  and  the 
Women's  Literary  Club  of  Urbana  have  con- 
tributed books  of  merit  and  value  to  their 
library. 

The  Dayton  Kindergarten  Club  continues  its 
interest  in  Story  Hour  work,  and  is  looking 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  Story 
Hour  at  the  public  playground  center.  Their 
work  with  small  libraries  in  the  Mothers' 
Club  is  still  going  on. 

In  Sidney  clubs  have  established  the  cus- 
tom of  giving  a  well-chosen  collection  of 
books  as  a  memorial  to  deceased  members. 

The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $102.70. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  president,  John  J.  Pugh,  Co- 
lumbus; 1st  vice-president,  Miss  Linda  M. 
Clatworthy,  Dayton ;  2d  vice-president,  Mr. 
W.  A.  B.  Taylor,  Cincinnati ;  3d  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Julia  M.  Whittlesey,  Cleveland; 
secretary.  Miss  Beatrice  Kelly,  Steubenville ; 
treasurer,  Miss  Grace  Prince,  Springfield. 


SHEFFIELD  MEETING  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
English  Library  Association  was  held  at 
Sheffield,  September  20-23,  inclusive.  The 
conference  opened  on  Monday  evening  with 
a  formal  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  in  the  Town  Hall,  which 
was  gayly  decorated  for  the  occasion. 

About  250  librarians  attended  the  meetings, 
which  were  held  at  the  University  of  Shef- 
field, as  far  removed  as  possible  from 

"Where    busy    Sheffield    dims    the    vale 

below, 

A   thousand   hearths   at   once   intensely 
glow." 

The  librarians  found  Sheffield  quite  a  dif- 
ferent place  from  what  Horace  Walpole 
pictured  it  in  1760 — "one  of  the  foulest  towns 
in  England  in  the  most  charming  situation." 
The  visitors  were  shown  every  courtesy  and 
the  entertainment,  the  excursions  and  the 
teas  were  characterized  by  the  graciousness 
and  hospitality  which  one  always  associates 
with  this  side  of  English  conferences. 

In  opening  the  first  morning  session,  the 
Lord  Mayor  admitted  that  in  Sheffield  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  position  of  their 
libraries,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  could 
claim  that  their  record  was  one  of  continued 
if  not  uninterrupted  progress.  The  thirst 
for  branch  libraries  and  reading-rooms  re- 
mained quite  unquenchable  and  he  thought 
that  they  had  done  very  well  along  that  line. 
While  Sheffield  did  not  spend  quite  so  much 
on  her  libraries  as  did  Leeds,  Manchester 
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and  Liverpool,  yet  he  hoped  to  see  this  soon 
remedied.  Sheffield  had  a  large  scheme  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  central  and  refer- 
ence library  and  it  was  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  scheme  could  not  have  been  brought 
to  fruition  before  the  conference. 

Alderman  W.  H.  Brittain  opened  his  presi- 
dential address  with  a  warm  personal  wel- 
come to  the  librarians.  He  assured  them 
that  in  addition  to  the  steady  growth  of  the 
membership  of  the  Association  one  might  dis- 
cern a  marked  improvement  not  only  in  the 
libraries  but  also  in  the  status  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  their  administration. 
Among  the  members  whom  the  Association 
had  lost  during  the  year  he  mentioned  Mr. 
Thomas  Greenwood,  who  was  for  some  years 
the  librarian  of  the  Sheffield  Branch  Library, 
at  Upperthorpe,  and  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  public  library  movement. 
Speaking  of  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  he  ob- 
served that  surely  ho  one  would  doubt  that 
in  large  centres  of  population  the  taxpayers 
would  gladly  support  libraries  more  liberally 
than  provided  for  in  the  Act.  This  had  been 
exemplified  in  many  towns,  and  among  oth- 
ers in  Sheffield,  where  they  had  obtained  a 
special  act  authorizing  them  to  levy  a  tax 
not  exceeding  twopence  in  the  pound.  All  the 
libraries,  delivery  stations  and  reading  rooms, 
as  well  as  three  museums  and  an  art  gallery 
were  maintained  out  of  this  amount;  so  it 
was  evident  that  strict  economy  must  still  be 
exercised.  Although  the  promoting  of 
special  bills  for  power  to  levy  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  one  penny  might  be  practicable  in 
the  case  of  important  corporations  possess- 
ing property  of  considerable  taxable  value, 
it  was  a  doubtful  privilege  for  small  boroughs 
to  be  able  to  acquire  the  power  of  promoting 
a  special  bill  for  the  purpose,  as  by  this  means 
they  might  be  seriously  impoverished  for 
years  to  come.  Mr.  Brittain  urged  the  Li- 
brary Association  never  to  rest  until  this 
barrier  to  the  increased  usefulness  of  libra- 
ries was  swept  away.  There  would  be  as 
much  wisdom  in  limiting  the  amount  of  the 
education  tax  to  the  orignal  estimated  mini- 
mum limit  of  seven  pence  in  the  pound  as 
there  was  of  limiting  that  for  public  libra- 
ries to  one  penny.  The  speaker  also  urged 
the  vital  importance  of  a  fully  equipped  ref- 
erence library  to  the  industries  of  Sheffield. 

A  paper  on  "The  Sheffield  public  libraries," 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  city  librarian  of  Shef- 
field, was  read  by  title.  "Our  local  bibliog- 
raphy" was  treated  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Free- 
mantle,  a  well-known  bibliophile  who  has 
made  the  collection  of  books  by  Sheffielders 
and  books  about  Sheffield  his  especial  con- 
cern for  many  years.  He  has  in  manuscript 
form  a  bibliography  of  Sheffield  in  three  sec- 
tions. Section  i  brings  the  subject  down  to 
1700  and  contains  about  650  entries.  Section 
2,  bringing  the  subject  down  to  1800,  contains 
-over  2.000  entries.  He  hoped  that  the  Uni- 


versity of  Sheffield  might  see  its  way  clear 
to  print  at  least  the  first  section,  and  he  had 
every  confidence  that  when  that  was  issued 
means  would  be  provided  for  publishing  the 
remaining  sections. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Peddie,  librarian  of  the  Technical 
Library,  St.  Bride  Foundation,  London,  fol- 
lowed with  a  paper  on  "Bibliography  and 
copyright,"  in  which  he  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  national  catalogs,  trade  lists  versus 
copyright  registers,  comparing  the  English 
practice  as  exemplified  at  the  British  Museum 
and  Stationer's  Hall,  with  the  practice  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere,  and  making 
some  suggestions  for  reform. 

The  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  visits  to 
local  manufactories.  In  the  evening  a  rapid 
survey  of  the  public  library  movement  in 
England  was  provided  by  Mr.  L.  Stanley 
Jast,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation, who  repeated  the  illustrated  lec- 
ture given  last  year  at  the  Brighton  meeting. 
Mr.  Jast  began  by  saying  that  no  one  must 
suppose  that  there  were  no  free  libraries 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Library  Act  of 
1850,  for  as  early  as  1608  there  was  a  free 
library  in  Norwich,  in  1615  there  was  one 
in  Bristol,  another  in  Leicester  in  1632  and 
still  another  in  Manchester  in  1653.  Mr. 
Jast  emphasized  (as  did  other  speakers  dur- 
ing the  conference)  the  fact  that  the  work 
of  the  free  libraries  of  Great  Britain  was 
being  carried  on  under  severe  financial  limi- 
tations, owing  to  the  majority  of  municipal- 
ities being  tied  down  to  the  penny  in  the 
pound  rate.  In  the  United  States  and  in 
some  of  the  English  colonies  two  arid  three 
times  the  amount  spent  on  British  libraries 
is  expended  on  public  libraries  of  the  same 
size.  Mr.  Jast  gave  some  interesting  figures 
relating  to  the  free  library  work  of  Great 
Britain.  In  527  places  where  libraries  were 
established,  he  said,  there  were  some  906 
library  buildings.  In  those  libraries  there 
were  4,000,000  books  for  reference,  and  some 
8,000,000  for  lending,  a  total  of  12,000,000 
volumes.  The  number  of  borrowers  annual- 
ly was  2,500,000,  of  whom  1,475,000  were 
males  and  1,025,000  were  females.  This  pre- 
ponderance of  male  borrowers  could  be  taken 
as  a  reply  to  the  newspaper  criticism  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  who  used  the  libraries  were  ser- 
vant girls,  who  ought  to  be  looking  after 
their  household  duties,  and  mistresses  who 
ought  to  be  at  home  looking  after  their  ser- 
vant girls.  It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
about  95,000,000  visitors  to  the  libraries  of 
the  country  each  year,  and  that  the  number 
of  books  loaned  was  no  less  than  175.000,000, 
of  which  47,927,000  (or  27  per  cent.)  were 
fiction. 

The  first  paper  of  the  Wednesday  morning 
session  was  by  Mr.  Henry  Guppy,  librarian 
of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester, 
on  "Co-operation :  a  necessary  factor  in  li- 
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brary  progress."  Mr.  Guppy  emphasized  the 
fact  that  co-operation  was  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Libraries,  which  are  to  a  large  extent 
the  creation  of  this  age,  cannot  afford  to  lag 
behind  in  the  matter  of  co-operation  and 
fail  to  avail  themselves  of  so  valuable  a 
means  of  increasing  and  extending  their 
share  of  usefulness.  Hitherto  libraries  have 
been  altogether  too  content  to  act  independ- 
ently of  one  another.  If  by  co-operation 
economy  of  time  and  energy  can  be  effected, 
should  it  not  be  accepted  and  welcomed 
as  one  of  the  necessary  phases  of  library  de- 
velopment? If  those  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  London  libraries  were  in  earnest 
and  wanted  to  catch  some  of  the  true  esprit 
de  corps,  which  is  so  necessary  in  library 
work,  the  whole  system  of  London  libraries 
could  be  linked  together  by  means  of  a 
union  catalog.  If  the  libraries  of  the  me- 
tropolis undertook  such  a  piece  of  co-ordina- 
tion it  would  be  a  great  object  lesson  to 
other  parts  of  England.  By  providing  ana- 
lytical catalogs  a  great  amount  of  buried 
material  in  libraries  could  be  brought  to  the 
surface.  He  illustrated  his  point  by  calling 
attention  to  the  Manchester  experiment  in 
the  co-operative  cataloging  of  architecture. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  in  which 
a  strong  appeal  for  co-operation  was  made. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder  read  a  paper  on  the 
new  subject  index  of  the  London  Library, 
shortly  to  be  issued.  The  library  now  pos- 
sesses a  collection  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  volumes  in  all  languages  and  classes 
of  literature.  An  excellent  alphabetical  cat- 
alog was  printed  in  1903  and  has  been 
brought  down  to  December,  1908,  by  annual 
printed  supplements.  To  this  catalog  a  sub- 
ject index  was  a  necessary  adjunct.  The 
compilation  was  intrusted  to  a  competent 
special  staff  of  five  catalogers.  With  the 
exception  of  poetry  and  fiction,  every  book 
in  the  library  was  examined  for  the  purpose 
of  the  index.  The  alphabetical  arrangement 
under  subjects  had  been  chosen  as  best 
suited  to  those  for  whom  the  index  was  in- 
tended. It  was  decided  to  limit  the  index 
to  a  single  volume  of  not  too  large  a  size. 
The  titles,  therefore,  had  to  be  reduced  to 
the  most  concise  dimensions  consistent  with 
intelligibility.  By  means  of  abbreviation, 
small  but  clear  type  and  other  space  saving 
devices,  the  index  would  be  a  marvel  of 
condensation,  a  single  volume  of  about  13,000 
pages.  The  compilation  and  printing  had 
been  completed  within  four  and  a  half  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work.  The 
plan  had  been  invariably  to  place  books 
on  general  subjects  under  general  headings 
and  books  on  special  subjects  under  special 
headings.  For  example,  a  book  on  the  cat 
was  under  "cat"  and  not  under  Felidae,  Mam- 
mals, Zoology,  or  Nuisance.  There  were  co- 
pious references  under  synonyms  or  kindred 


headings.  Under  the  various  countries  were 
grouped  the  general  treatises  on  those  coun- 
tries, while  books  relating  to  a  particular 
ruler  would  be  found  under  the  name  of  the 
monarch.  Books  relating  to  special  events 
and  periods  were  placed  under  those  particu- 
lar heads  with  references  under  the  country 
or  reign.  Under  emperors,  kings  and  other 
monarchs  was  ranged  the  political  and  so- 
cial history  of  their  countries  with  the  peri- 
ods of  their  reigns.  There  was  no  separate 
heading  "biography,"  but  lives  of  persons 
were  mentioned  under  the  subject  or  sub- 
jects to  which  they  properly  related,  e.g., 
actors  under  acting,  the  names  only  being 
mentioned  with  the  dates  of  birth  and  death. 
The  biographies  of  public  men  were  re- 
ferred to  under  the  name  of  the  monarch 
or  ruler  under  whom  they  flourished.  Simple 
English  descriptive  headings  have  been  used 
as  much  as  possible.  There  had  been  no 
pedantic  straining  after  uniformity,  but  such 
headings  had  been  chosen  as  were  best  suited 
to  the  books  in  the  library.  The  headings 
number  all  told  8500.  The  number  of  sepa- 
rate typewritten  slips  used  was  191,410.  The 
cost  of  compilation  alone  had  been  nearly 
$11,000,  which  sum  included  neither  the  cost 
of  printing  nor  the  salary  of  the  librarian. 

"On  the  construction  of  the  subject  cata- 
log," by  Mr.  Guthrie  Vine,  sub-librarian, 
John  Rylands  Library,  emphasized  the  value 
of  the  alphabetical  subject  catalog.  Mr.  Vine 
did  not  consider  the  classified  catalog  and  the 
system  of  open  shelves  as  adequate  substi- 
tutes. He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  analyti- 
cal entries ;  the  utility  of  compound  headings, 
such  as  "Brahminism  and  Hindooism,"  "War 
and  peace,"  etc. ;  the  advantages  of  compre- 
hensive terms  as  headings,  and  of  clasifica- 
tion  within  the  alphabetical  subject  catalog; 
the  economy  in  the  repetition  of  entries.  He 
also  dwelt  on  the  scope  and  limits  of  anno- 
tation, and  pointed  out  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  author  and  subject  por- 
tions of  the  catalog. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  visit  to  the 
University  Library,  with  a  paper  by  the  libra- 
rian, Mr.  T.  Loveday.  This  was  followed 
by  a  visit  to  the  Ruskin  Museum,  where 
the  curator,  Mr.  Gill  Parker,  spoke  to  the 
librarians  on  the  illuminated  manuscripts  in 
the  Museum  and  outlined  Ruskin's  ideas  as 
embodied  in  the  selection  of  the  manuscripts, 
illustrating  book  production  and  decoration 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

"Publishers'  bindings"  was  the  subject  of 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  Thursday  morning 
by  Mr.  George  A.  Stephen,  chief  assistant  of 
the  St.  Pancras  Public  Libraries,  London. 
For  this  paper  many  lantern  slides  had  been 
specially  prepared  to  illustrate  the  principal 
machines  used  in  edition  binding,  the  various 
kinds  of  machine  book-sewing,  and  some 
typical  end-papers  and  book  covers.  Mr. 
Stephen  exhibited  a  collection  of  about  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  end  papers  which  included 
examples  by  Walter  Crane,  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley,  Edmund  Dulac,  W.  Heath  Robinson,  Ar- 
thur Rackham,  W.  Hyde,  Reginald  Knowles 
and  other  artists  of  note. 

Mr.  Cedric  Chivers  repeated  the  interest- 
ing illustrated  talk  on  "Modern  book  papers 
and  their  bindings,"  which  was  one  of  the 
features  of  Bretton  Woods  conference  (see 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  August,  1909,  p.  350-354.) 

On  behalf  of  the  Book  production  com- 
mittee, whose  policy  it  has  been  to  interest 
the  publishers  in  the  special  requirements 
of  librarians,  Mr.  A.  J.  Philip  reported  on 
modern  materials  used  in  book-making. 
About  once  a  fortnight,  he  said,  some  one 
discovers  a  new  material  for  making  paper, 
each  worse  than  the  previous  ones.  Cloth 
was  undergoing  the  same  deterioration  that 
had  overtaken  paper.  The  committee  was 
not  trying  to  coerce  publishers  but  merely 
to  interest  them  in  -the  improvement  of  books, 
and  it  found  the  publishers  friendly.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed,  attention  was  called 
to  the  problem  of  the  shilling  book,  many 
of  which  were  thrown  out  of  libraries,  not 
because  they  were  worn  out,  but  because 
they  soon  became  dirty  and  were  not  worth 
the  price  of  rebinding.  It  was  suggested 
that  if  publishers  would  make  a  reduction  on 
the  price  of  the  second  copy,  librarians  would 
rather  buy  fresh  ones  than  spend  money  on 
rebinding.  Mr.  B.  Riley,  a  bookbinder  of 
Huddersfield,  supported  Mr.  Chivers'  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  librarians'  specifications. 
He  urged  the  desirability  of  a  little  more 
sanity  or  modesty  in  specifications.  He 
thought  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  modify 
specifications  so  that  the  binder  would  not 
be  tied  down  to  one  rigid  method,  but  would 
be  able  to  use  his  discretion  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  had  come  to  him  from  experience. 
Further  discussion  on  the  subject  followed. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  the 
annual  business  meeting,  to  which  only  mem- 
bers and  associates  were  admitted.  The  most 
important  things  to  be  considered  were  the 
report  of  the  Council  and  the  Council's  rec- 
ommendation of  the  substitution  of  some 
new  by-laws  for  the  old  ones  relating  to 
fellows  and  members,  the  method  of  election, 
subscriptions,  annual  meetings,  branch  asso- 
ciations, and  the  expulsion  of  members. 
These  new  by-laws  embodied  the  Council's 
recommendations  on  the  much  discussed  sub- 
ject of  registration.  The  annual  report  of 
the  Council  shows  that  n  meetings  of  that 
body  were  held  during  the  year  igoS-'og 
(which  is  a  better  showing  than  the  A.  L.  A. 
Council  can  make).  Monthly  meetings  of 
the  Association  were  held  from  November 
to  June,  seven  of  which  took  place  at  20 
Hanover  square,  London,  while  the  May 
meeting  was  held  at  University  College, 
Gower  street,  London,  by  invitation  of  the 
Provost,  Dr.  Gregory  Foster,  who  presided. 


With  the  exception  of  this  meeting,  when 
some  200  members  and  visitors  were  present, 
the  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings, 
while  fairly  satisfactory  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  last  few  years,  was  by  no  means 
what  the  Council  had  hoped  to  see  it.  With 
the  hope  of  attracting  a  larger  attendance 
the  Publications  committee  had  arranged  an 
exhibit  of  library  appliances  for  the  June 
meeting.  This  exhibit  will  be  continued 
during  the  coming  year,  and  publishers  have 
been  invited  to  display  recently  issued  books 
dealing  with  specified  subjects  at  some  of 
the  future  monthly  meetings.  The  Council 
takes  satisfaction  in  the  steady  progress  of 
the  educational  work  of  the  Association  as 
carried  on  by  the  Education  committee.  The 
attendance  at  the  lectures  given  at  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Economics  has  kept  up  well. 
The  third  annual  distribution  of  certificates 
took  place  on  Jan.  27,  when  in  addition 
to  the  giving  of  prizes  and  certificates  gained 
at  the  examination  of  1908,  diplomas  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Frank  Dallimore  and  Mr. 
W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers.  The  professional 
examination  for  1909  took  place  early  in 
June,  when  the  number  of  entries  was  222, 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  entries 
for  the  previous  examination.  Library  rou- 
tine attracted  the  greatest  number  of  candi- 
dates (115).  In  place  of  the  old  Board  cf 
examiners  there  will  hereafter  be  two  ex- 
aminers in  each  subject,  who  will  draw  up 
questions  and  mark  the  candidates'  papers, 
and  report  directly  to  the  Council.  The 
number  of  candidates  entering  for  the  ex- 
aminations is  now  so  large  and  so  much  time 
must  now  be  spent  in  reading  and  marking 
the  papers,  that  the  Council  have  decided  that 
in  the  future  each  examiner  shall  be  paid 
for  his  services.  To  provide  for  this  ex- 
penditure candidates  will  hereafter  be  charged 
an  entrance  fee  of  two  shillings  six  pence 
for  each  section  of  the  examination.  A  fee 
of  one  guinea  will  be  charged  for  each  di- 
ploma granted  after  July  i,  1909,  and  this 
fee  will  be  raised  to  two  guineas  in  1914.  A 
summer  school  in  London  for  provincial  stu- 
dents was  announced  early  in  the  season 
and  was  well  advertised  in  the  professional 
journals,  but  the  response  was  again  too 
small  to  justify  the  Council  in  proceeding 
with  the  scheme.  The  Council  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  submitting  evidence  to  the  Royal 
Commission  of  the  University  of  London  on 
the  subject  of  the  education  of  librarians  and 
the  organization  of  means  of  research  in 
London.  The  secretary  of  the  Commission 
reported  that  such  an  application  would  be 
considered,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Council 
have  appointed  a  special  committee  to  pre- 
pare the  evidence  to  be  submitted  on  these 
points. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Council 
12  library  authorities  have  presented  sets 
of  lantern  slides  illustrating  methods  of 
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work,  architectural  elevations  and  interior 
views  of  their  buildings.  It  is  proposed  to 
arrange  these  in  sets  which  can  be  lent  to 
districts  where  it  is  desired  to  arouse  in- 
terest concerning  library  activities.  Thus  far 
71  slides  have  been  received  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  a  short  time  at  least  300  lantern 
slides  will  be  available. 

At  the  Sheffield  conference,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  exhibit  of  the  best  books  of  the 
year  (those  listed  in  Mr.  H.  V.  Hopwood's 
annual  "Class  list  of  best  books")  there  was 
also  an  instructive  exhibit  of  the  best  books 
in  useful  arts  issued  during  the  last  five 
years.  Could  we  not  give  American  libra- 
rians a  similar  opportunity  to  examine  the 
new  books  which  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist?  Now  that  the  work 
of  the  Publishing  board  has  been  transferred 
to  the  A.  L.  A.  administration  offices  in 
Chicago,  would  it  not  be  practicable  to 
have  the  books  which  are  now  sent  to  the 
editors  of  the  Booklist  for  consideration  re- 
tained at  headquarters  until  after  the  annual 
meeting?  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late 
in  our  meetings  about  the  desirability  of  get- 
ting back  to  books.  What  better  way  than 
by  having  a  selection  of  the  best  in  evidence 
at  the  annual  conference  and  at  headquarters 
for  visiting  librarians  to  examine? 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  IN 
BRUSSELS,  AUGUST,  1910. 

The     following    letter     received     by    Mr. 
Hodges,  president  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  bearing  upon  the  coming  confer- 
ence in  Brussels  is  given  herewith  i 
N.  D.  C.  Hodges,   Esq. 
Librarian, 

Public  Library, 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

DEAR  SIR:  From  your  kind  tetter  of  Oct.  ad,  I 
learn  with  the  greatest  pleasure  tnat  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Library  Association  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  two  to  arrange  for  the 
American  participation  in  our  Congress  of  librarians 
at  Brussels  and  I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  that  you 
are  one  of  the  two  members  of  the  committee. 

You  are  right  concerning  the  British  participation 
to  the  Congress;  M.  Hopwood,  one  of  the  delegates 
of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  has  been  in  Brussels  some 
weeks  ago  and  informed  our  Central  Commission 
that  a  great  many  of  the  questions  should  be  reported 
by  English  librarians  from  the  English  ooint  of  view. 

This  good  result  has  been  obtained  by  personal 
inquiries  by  the  librarians  whose  experience  is  well 
known  by  works  or  papers  in  the  library  press. 

If  the  same  result  could  be  obtained  in  America, 
chiefly  for  the  questions  [described  below]  the 
greatest  authority  should  be  granted  to  the  work 
of  the  Congress,  from  the  international  point  of 
view,'  for  we  have  arranged  with  the  French  and 
German  Associations  for  the  presentation  of  such 
pai>ers  from  the  national  point  of  view,  and  with  the 
most  representative  and  experienced  librarians  in 
the  other  European  countries,  we  have  made  the 
same  arrangement. 

An  important  point  on  which  I  beg  to  ask  your 
attention  is  the  necessity  for  the  librarians  in  United 
States  to  make  known  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  they  are  subscribing  to  the  volume  of  the 
"Actes  du  Congres,"  and  we  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  engage  the  members  of  the  A.  L.  A. 


to    subscribe    for    an    exemplar    for    the    library,    if 
they    could    not    subscribe    for    themselves. 

Another  point  is  that  the  reports  on  the  questions 
should  be  sent  to  us,  as  early  as  possible,  as  they 
should  be  printed  for  distribution  to  the  members 
of  the  Congress  before  the  meeting. 

L.  STAINIER,  Secretaire  general. 

The  questions  on  which  American  libraries 
are  urged  to  report  in  M.  Stainier's  letter 
are  printed  in  the  "Documents  preliminaires 
du  Congres  International  des  Archivistes  et 
des  Bibliothecaires"  and  numbered  3,  4,  7, 
8,  9,  ii,  12,  13,  15,  16,  in  Section  II.  and  in 
Section  III.,  1-12.  Their  general  character 
may  be  given  as  follows : 

SECTION    II. 

3.  Official    publications — The   need    to   ob- 

tain from  each  government  a  complete 
list  of  official  publications  so  that  li- 
braries may  be  able  not  only  to  make 
selection  but  to  easily  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  possess  a  complete  collection. 

4.  What   preparation   should   be   necessary 

for  employees  of  the  library  and  what 
preparation  is  actually  demanded  in 
libraries,  with  conditions  for  admission 
as  librarian  in  governmental  and  un- 
versity  libraries. 

7.  How    to   reorganize   and   carry   on   the 

service  of  international  exchange. 

8.  Study  of  a  system  for  sale  and  exchange 

of  duplicates  in  libraries. 

9.  Conditions  of  librarianship — Salary,  pro- 

motion, pensions,  absence  and  vacation. 

11.  What  are  the  provisions  in  library  plans 
concerning  reading  rooms  and  storage 
of  books. 

12.  In    cities    is   it   desirable    to   have   the 
central     library     separated     from     the 
government  and  to  develop  special  li- 
braries   annexed    to   the   archives,   na- 
tional museums  of  painting,  sculpture, 
etc.? 

13.  The    library    for    the    blind.      What    is 
being  done  in  various  places  concern- 
ing libraries   for  the   blind   and   their 
collections.     Books  printed  in  relief. 

15.  Question  of  international  cataloging 
code,  with  special  reference  to  the  joint 
English  and  American  rules. 

THIRD  SECTION 

1.  How  should  a  permanent  exposition  of 

manuscripts  and  rare  books  be  or- 
ganized ? 

2.  Where  should  a  collection  on  Sigillogra- 

phy  be  placed — in  the  department  of 
archives,  or  numismatics,  or  in  the 
archaeological  museum? 

3.  Best   methods  of  preserving  seals,  hov. 

to  catalog  them,  methods  of  restora- 
tion, etc. 

10-13.  How  to  organize  exhibitions  of 
medals  and  coins  in  public  libraries : 
how  to  classify  such  collections.  Spe- 
cial rules  for  use  by  the  public  of  such 
collections. 
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NOTE  ON  BRUSSELS  CONFERENCE 

Editor  Library  Journal. 

I  have  read  the  leading  editorial  in  your 
October  number  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Your  suggestions  of  an  early  canvas  to  de- 
termine how  large  a  party  the  A.  L.  A.  could 
get  up  for  a  transatlantic  trip  next  August  to 
attend  the  International  Library  Congress  at 
Brussels  is  most  opportune.  Could  not  the 
experience  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Faxon,  of 
Travel  Committee  fame,  be  pressed  into  ser- 
vice to  aid  Headquarters  in  making  this  can- 
vass? He  could  in  a  way  look  after  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  possibilities  while  the  Secre- 
tary could  drum  up  the  West  from  Head- 
quarters. Then  when  Mr.  Faxon  makes  his 
usual  transcontinental  trip  in  February  he 
would  naturally  see  many  librarians  who,  by 
a  personal  interview,  could  be  persuaded  to 
join  the  party.  A  number  of  librarians  and 
library  assistants  who  have  never  been  abroad 
are  just  waiting  for  such  an  opportunity  as 
the  proposed  library  party  will  offer — a  per- 
sonally conducted  tour,  with  congenial  com- 
panions, and  just  enough  of  interest  in  com- 
mon to  add  zest  to  the  trip.  That  many  of 
us  need  to  go  abroad  is  the  contention  of 
some  of  our  English  confreres.  Perhaps  we 
are  getting  stale — the  Library  World  says 
we  are,  and  others  can  see  signs  of  mental 
failing  sooner  than  we  ourselves.  Maybe 
the  trip  would  cure  some  of  us  of  the  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  think  that  our  way  is  the 
only  way.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eng- 
lish Library  Association  will  be  held  at  Ex- 
eter, presumably  next  September,  and  cer- 
tainly at  a  time  that  will  not  conflict  with  the 
Brussels  meeting.  No  doubt  a  number  of 
our  delegates  would  want  to  attend  that 
meeting  also  and  show  our  English  brothers 
that  we  are  not  as  bad  as  the  Library  World 
has  been  painting  us.  So,  let  as  many  as 
possibly  can  begin  to  plan  on  going.  Let  us 
have  for  our  watchword  Milton's  line : 

"To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures 
new." 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

ANN  ARBOR, 
Oct.  28,  1909. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION 

THE  SJth  aniOHal  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Sag- 
inaw,  Oct.  28,  29  and  30,  1909,  and  the  Library 
section  of  this  meeting  was  held  in  the  East 
Side  High  School  on  Friday  afternoon,  Oct. 
29.  This  was  the  third  year  that  such  a 
Library  section  has  been  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  Teachers'  meeting,  and 
it  was  in  every  respect  the  most  successful 
Library  section  meeting  ever  held.  The  total 
attendance  was  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred, and  for  one  number  on  the  program 
many  persons  were  turned  away,  unable  to 
gain  even  standing  room. 


The  following  is  the  program  of  the  sec- 
tion : 

"The  purpose  and  results  of  telling  stories 
to  children  and  the  gain  to  the  children  from 
different  types  of  stories."  By  Miss  Edna 
Lyman,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Lyman  at  the  close  of  her  address, 
which  was  given  from  notes,  illustrated  it  by 
telling  two  stories,  one  for  very  young  chil- 
dren and  another  for  children  considerably 
older. 

"What  the  library  can  do  for  the  teacher" 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  read  by  Miss  G. 
M.  Walton,  the  librarian  of  the  State  Normal 
College  at  Ypsilanti.  The  central  thought  of 
Miss  Walton's  paper  was  the  importance  of 
close  friendly  professional  intercourse  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  librarian. 

"What  the  library  can  do  for  the  high 
school  pupil"  was  a  paper  read  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence Hopkins,  librarian  of  the  Central  High 
School  of  Detroit.  Miss  Hopkins  outlined 
rather  fully  the  course  of  instruction  in  li- 
brary use  and  practice  which  is  given  by  the 
librarian  to  the  pupils  of  that  school. 

These  papers  were  discussed  by  Miss  Elsie 
DeLamarter,  of  the  Department  of  English 
in  the  Lansing  High  School,  and  Miss  Amy 
S.  Lane,  of  the  Department  of  English  of  the 
Saginaw  High  School. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Pattingill,  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  addressed 
the  section  on  the  work  of  the  Michigan 
State  Library  for  the  schools  of  the  state,  es- 
pecially the  rural  .schools,  through  its  travel- 
ling libraries. 

The  chairman  called  on  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Ranck,  of  Grand  Rapids,  for  some  remarks, 
who  spoke  briefly  on  the  matter  of  required 
reading  in  high  schools  and  its  bearing  on 
the  cultivation  of  a  general  taste  for  literature 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  on  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  pupils  to  read  rnpidly  and 
accurately,  referring  especially  to  the  experi- 
ments in  psychological  laboratories,  demon- 
strating that  some  students  in  colleges  can 
read  six  times  as  fast  as  others,  and  that 
those  who  read  most  rapidly  read  most  accu- 
rately. 

The  officers  of  the  section  were :  chairman, 
W.  F.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Port  Huron :  secretary,  Mr.  David  E.  Heine- 
mann,  Detroit,  who  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Library  Commissoners. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  years  are: 
chairman,  Mr.  E.  E.  Ferguson,  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  secretary,  Mr. 
David  E.  Heinemann,  Detroit,  who  was  re- 
elected. 

Another  feature  of  library  work  at  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  a  large  ex- 
hibit given  by  the  State  board  of  library  com- 
missioners illustrating  their  work  with 
schools.  This  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  D. 
Bailey,  the  county  organizer  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 
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State  Xibrarg  associations 


CONNECTICUT  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Library 
Association  was  held  October  27,  1909,  at  the 
Blackstone  Memorial  Libraiy,  Branford. 
There  was  a  large  attendance. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Whitney,  the  librarian, 
spoke  a  few  words  of  cordial  welcome,  trac- 
ing briefly  the  changes  in  that  library  since 
the  last  meeting  there  eight  years  ago. 

The  secretary's  report  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Keogh  reported  that  Miss  Edwina 
Whitney's  paper  an  "The  library  and  the 
farmer,"  read  at  the  May  meeting  is  to  be 
published  by  the  New  York  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  president  named  Miss  L.  M.  Carring- 
ton,  of*  Winsted,  as  treasurer,  to  fill  Miss 
Emerson's  unexpired  term. 

In  the  first  paper  of  the  morning,  the  as- 
sociation was  entertained  by  some  delightful 
"Reminiscences"  from  Mr.  James  Lyman 
Whitney,  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Mr. 
Whitney  carried  us  back  to  his  childhood, 
then  on  to  the  time  when  his  chief  ambition 
in  life  was  to  be  the  funniest  "end  man"  on 
the  stage;  through  his  college  career  and 
until  he  became  cataloger  at  the  Boston  Pub- 
lic Library  about  forty  years  ago  (see  p.  471). 

Professor  Henry  S.  Graves,  director  of  the 
Yale  Forest  School,  gave  a  most  valuable 
paper  on  the  "Educational  work  in  forestry 
by  libraries."  He  told  of  the  forest  condi- 
tions and  of  the  great  need  which  exists 
for  creating  an  interest  in  forestry.  We 
must  have  legislation  to  protect  our  wood- 
lands and  we  must  secure  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  such  legislation,  especially  among 
the  farmers.  The  Connecticut  agencies  at 
work  with  this  end  in  view  are  the .  State 
forester,  the  Connecticut  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Yale  Forest  School.  These, 
with  the  United  States  Forestry  Service,  are 
making  some  progress,  but  not  able  to  reach 
the  farmer  as  fast  as  seems  necessary.  The 
library  can  be  made  to  reach  the  farmer  as 
fast  as  seems  necessary.  The  library  can  be 
made  a  center  for  educational  work  in  for- 
estry. First  interest,  then  instruct.  The 
United  States  Forestry  service  will  probably 
cooperate  with  our  State  association  in  form- 
ing a  loan  exhibition  on  forestry,  to  be  cir- 
culated among  the  libraries  of  the  State. 
Prof.  Graves  recommended  for  each  library 
forestry  wall-maps,  published  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  he  gave  a  valuable  list  of  books 
on  forestry,  both  popular  and  technical. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Mrs.  Belle  H. 
Johnson,  state  visitor  and  inspector  of  libra- 
ries, spoke  on  the  work  of  the  state  commit- 
tee. An  important  function  of  the  committee 
is  the  development  of  library  spirit  and  the 
establishment  of  libraries  in  towns  having 


no  library.  Thirty-two  towns  have  no  libra- 
ry, eleven  have  subscription  libraries  only. 
The  committee  voted  a  year  ago  to  place 
traveling  libraries  in  all  such  towns.  Eighty- 
seven  towns  have  free  libraries  receiving 
state  grants.  These  grants  may  not  exceed 
$200,  nor  exceed  the  amount  given  by  the 
town.  The  traveling  material  circulated  by 
the  state  consists  of  regular  traveling  libra- 
ries, owned  by  the  state  and  collections 
loaned  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
and  the  Audubon  Society  of  Connecticut. 
Special  collections  are  sent  to  the  schools, 
Sunday-schools,  study  ciubs  and  granges. 
They  also  circulated  framed  copies  of  the 
masterpieces,  and  have  several  thousand  un- 
framed  pictures,  library  posters,  stereopticon 
slides,  a  lantern  and  screen.  The  Library 
Institute,  held  at  Danbury  last  summer, 
proved  most  successful  and  the  committee 
hope  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Smith,  of  the  New  Haven 
Public  Library,  next  spoke  on  the  "Library 
and  the  mechanic."  "The  library  owes  a 
share  of  its  educational  functions  to  those 
who  have  gone  directly  from  the  grammar 
school  to  the  workbench,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  putting  into  the  hands  of  the 
wage-earner  books  that  will  enable  him  to 
rise  in  his  calling,  or  to  take  a  more  ad- 
vanced or  congenial  or  better  paid  one,  is 
not  the  least  important  among  the  library 
services.  Provision  for  the  workman's  need 
ought  to  be  made  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  favor."  Every  library  should  have 
at  least  one  book  on  each  of  the  common 
trades,  and  even  the  smallest  one  on  each  of 
the  local  industries.  Women  librarians  can 
and  should  become  familiar  with  technical 
literature.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
each  inquirer  get  the  right  book.  Out-of-date 
technical  books  are  worse  than  useless.  The 
library  can  do  much  that  the  so  called  cor- 
respondence schools  are  doing.  Mr.  Smith 
spoke  also  of  the  selection  of  such  books 
and  the  various  methods  of  advertising  them. 

The  last  address  was  on  the  "Novels  of 
William  De  Morgan,"  by  Professor  William 
L.  Phelps,  of  Yale  University.  This  paper 
will  appear  as  the  first  essay  in  his  new  book 
on  the  modern  novelists.  Prof.  Phelps  read 
several  characteristic  letters  from  Mr.  De 
Morgan  and  some  of  the  marginal  notes 
which  Mr.  DeMorgan  had  made  on  a  copy 
of  the  prize  essay  on  his  novels  written  by  a 
Yale  senior  of  1909. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

FLORENCE  RUSSELL,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

The  Association  met  in  the  children's  room 
of  the  Public  Library  on  October  27,  1909, 
for  its  first  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
year.  W.  W.  Bishop,  acting-president,  after 
greeting  the  members,  introduced  the  speaker, 
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Honorable  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr. 
Brown  spoke  briefly  upon  the  "Recent  work 
of  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education." 
The  library  has  been  removed  to  more  com- 
fortable quarters  in  the  building  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  a  late  in- 
ventory shows  it  to  contain  47,230  bound 
volumes,  and  about  80,000  pamphlets.  It  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  a  corridor  of  the 
building,  and  is  so  situated  that  each'  spe- 
cialist of  the  Bureau  has  opposite  his  room 
the  books  needed  by  him.  An  important 
feature  is  the  reference  work,  which  is  large, 
owing  to  the  many  requests  that  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from 
abroad.  One  result  of  these  requests  is  the 
publication  by  the  Bureau  of  an  annual  bib- 
liography of  education.  Dr.  Brown  also 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  work  of 
the  former  librarian,  W.  D.  Johnston,  now 
librarian  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 
M.  N.  Smull  was  elected  secretary  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  C.  P.  Vitz. 

MILTENBERGER  N.  SMULL,  Secretary, 

ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  1 3th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
Library  Association  was  held  at  East  St. 
Louis,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
October  12-14,  J9°9- 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Public  Library  on  Tues- 
day morning  at  10:45  by  Miss  Mary  Eileen 
Ahern,  president  of  the  Association.  Until 
a  quorum  should  be  present  the  regular 
items  on  the  program  were  passed  over  until 
the  afternoon,  and  the  morning  was  devoted 
to  a  roll  call  of  those  present  with  responses, 
the  whole  forming  a  profitable  round  table 
discussion  on  live  problems. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  at  2 
P.  M.  by  the  President  who  summarized  the 
library  situation  in  Illinois  in  her  annual 
address. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Drury,  presented  his 
annual  report  showing  113  members  of  the 
Association,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Gales- 
burg  meeting  printed  in  Public  Libraries; 
also  a  statement  on  publishing  "Illinois  libra- 
ries" as  follows : 

Part  5  has  been  pushed  forward  through 
printing,  entailing  much  work  in  getting  and 
making  plates.  The  index  remains  to  be 
printed.  All  the  subscribed  money  has  been 
spent  and  Miss  Sharp  is  now  paying  the  re- 
maining bills  from  her  own  resources.  Parts 
3-5  have  been  sent  to  the  subscribers,  num- 
bering no  copies  of  each. 

The  difficulty  that  faces  us  is  the  unfortu- 
nate shortage  in  parts  1-2.  These  were  printed 
by  the  University  and  distributed  to  a  selected 
list  of  libraries  in  Illinois,  before  the  Illinois 
Library  Association  took  over  the  financing 
of  the  work,  with  no  shortage,  no  difficulty. 
But  out  of  no  copies  of  Parts  i  and  2  due 


to  subscribed  libraries,  only  24  had  been  sent 
out  in  list  distribution  by  the  University, 
leaving  86  to  be  supplied. 

At  present  there  are  on  hand :  Part  I,  43 ; 
Part  2,  47 ;  making  a  shortage  on  Part  i  of  43. 

How  to  make  this  good  has  been  the  prob- 
lem. Our  first  method  was  to  ask  extra  copies 
to  be  returned.  O'ur  notice  in  Public  Libra- 
ries brough  back  three  which  are  included 
above. 

The  only  practicable  way  that  seems  to 
remain  is  to  ask  those  libraries  which  sub- 
scribed for  more  than  one  copy  to  supply  but 
one.  For  example,  Peoria,  which  subscribed 
for  five,  foregoes  its  claim  and  will  accept 
but  one  copy  of  Parts  1-2,  these  being  sup- 
plied in  the  first  distribution  reduces  the 
shortage  to  38.  A  few  others  have  expressed 
their  willingness  to  do  this,  and  if  enough 
will,  it  will  still  be  possible  to  clear  up  a 
much  tangled  situation. 

The  Secretary  also  presented  an  invitation 
for  the  Illinois  Library  Association  to  be 
represented  at  the  Inter-State  meeting  at 
Louisville,  October  20-22,  and  Miss  Ahern 
attended.  Mr.  Blackwelder,  for  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  extended  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  Central  Library  and  branches. 

The  main  topic  for  the  afternoon  was  then 
introduced,  "The  relations  of  schools  and  li- 
braries." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Kendall,  of  Naperville,  the 
manager,  spoke  on  the  Illinois  Pupils'  Read- 
ing Circle,  tracing  its  history  and  success, 
and  showing  its  relation  to  the  library  move- 
ment. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  opened 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  of  Springfield,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  illustrated  the  way  the  circle  works  in 
the  schools  and  spoke  of  the  list  of  sug- 
gested reading  for  pupils  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  State  superintendent. 

A  practical  review  of  recent  books  in  biog- 
raphy, travel,  and  subjects  other  than  fiction 
was  given  by  Miss  Anna  May  Price,  As- 
sistant professor  in  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Library  School. 

Tuesday  evening  was  pleasantly  spent  at 
a  large  reception  in  the  Elks'  club  rooms 
given  by  the  East  St.  Louis  Women's  clubs. 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Stephens  greeted  the  guests  and 
introduced  Mayor  Silas  Cook  who  gave  the. 
address  of  welcome.  Mr.  Andrew  Zittel. 
president  of  the  Library  board,  spoke  on  its 
behalf,  and  Miss  Josephine  Montfort,  su- 
pervisor of  music  in  the  public  schools,  sang. 

Wednesday  morning's  (October  13)  ses- 
sions began  with  two  round  tables  at  9:30. 

Miss  Lorena  Webber,  librarian  of  the 
Jacksonville  public  library,  conducted  one 
for  "small  libraries,"  at  which  the  main  sub- 
ject was  the  loan  of  books  in  various  ways 
and  under  varying  conditions-,  the  use  of 
readers'  and  teachers'  cards,  fines,  reserves, 
renewals,  and  rent  collections. 
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F.  K.  W.  Drury,  assistant  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  conducted  the  other 
round  table  for  "College  and  reference  libra- 
ries," emphasizing  the  use  of  the  Library 
column  in  the  local  newspapers  and  ways  and 
means  for  filling  it;  the  care  of  books  re- 
served for  students ;  and  discussing  the  ex- 
tent of  reference  work  outside  the  city. 

At  ii  o'clock  the  Association  assembled  as 
a  body  and  after  announcements  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  the  committees  on  Resolu- 
tions and  the  Auditing  committee. 

The  nominations  of  officers  by  the  Council 
were  read  and  posted. 

The  main  topic  for  the  morning  was 
"State  institutions  as  related  to  the  library 
work  of  the  state." 

The  first  report  was  given  by  P.  L.  Wind- 
sor, the  new  director  of  the  Illinois  Library 
School  at  Urbana.  Some  of  the  main  func- 
tions of  the  School  are  to  teach  library 
science,  to  be  a  laboratory  in  which  to  test 
library  methods,  to  instill  enthusiasm  for  li- 
brary work,  and  to  aid  in  library  and  Uni- 
versity extension  in  the  state. 

Miss  Anne  Jackson,  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  reported  on 
the  Teachers'  library  there.  Mr.  J.  H.  Free- 
man, formerly  of  that  institution,  spoke  of 
the  large  output  of  music  for  the  blind  which 
this  institution  issued  in  American  Braille. 

The  Secretary  read  letter-reports  from  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Jackson- 
ville and  Peoria;  from  the  state  penitenta- 
ries  at  Joliet  and  Menard;  and  from  the 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home  at  Normal.  All 
of  these  showed  an  increased  interest  in  the 
library  work  among  these  unfortunates. 

The  meeting  closed  with  the  Treasurer's 
report,  which  showed  total  receipts  of  $179.16, 
and  disbursements,  $106.17,  leaving  cash  on 
hand,  $72.99.  The  institute  fund  had  been 
closed  out,  and  the  "Illinois  libraries"  ac- 
count reopened  with  $151.51  returned  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  but  again  closed 
out  by  the  payment  of  $135.85  to  Miss  Sharp 
for  the  making  of  plates  and  $15.66  to  the 
Secretary  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  2  p.  m. 
Mrs.  Eugenie  M.  Bacon,  of  Decatur,  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  Extension  committee 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  clubs, 
and  now  a  member  of  the  new  library  ex- 
tension committee,  spoke  first,  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  You  are  too  familiar  with  the  many  at- 
tempts to  secure  a  library  commission  and 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  for  me 
to  dwell  on  these  points.  But  you  may  be 
glad  to  know  how  sympathetically  and  ac- 
tively the  club  women  of  the  State  have  been 
your  co-laborers  during  the  years  in  attain- 
ing the  goal  which  has  been  partially  reached 
to-day.  It  is  positively  pathetic  to  read  Miss 
Sharp's  history  of  the  various  attempts  every 
two  years  since  1895  (except  in  1903)  to  se- 


cure this  measure.  At  every  feast  of  the 
legislature  this  Banquo's  ghost  appeared  and 
would  not  down. 

In  1898,  about  three  years  after  your  first 
efforts  for  a  commission,  during  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert B.  Parson's  presidency,  the  Illinois  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  clubs  began  its  pioneer 
work  in  sending  out  its  first  traveling  libra- 
ries, conducting  its  first  campaign  in  Cook, 
LaSalle,  Stephenson,  Kane,  Champaign,  Bu- 
reau, Macon,  and  McHenry  counties. 

In  three  years  the  clubs  had  donated  170, 
and  in  four  years  225  libraries  were  being 
circulated  in  53  counties  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing 1905-6  328  were  reported. 

At  East  St.  Louis,  one  year  ago  this  month, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Woodruff  spoke  at  the  library 
round  table  on  a  Library  Commission  for 
Illinois.  Much  interest  was  aroused,  and  at 
a  subsequent  meeting,  after  the  report  of  the 
chairman  of  library  extension,  the  I.  F.  W. 
C.  voted  unanimously  to  endorse  the  bill 
winch  the  Illinois  Library  Association  would 
present  to  the  General  Assembly. 

Later  by  conference  and  agreement  with 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation, this  legislation  was  transferred  to 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  I.  F.  W.  C. 
Naturally  the  chairman  of  this  committee  felt 
a  grave  responsibility  in  assuming  such  large 
dvties,  in  view  of  the  many  failures  of  the 
past  13  years,  and  gave  the  subject  much  con- 
sideration in  order  that  success  might  crown 
the  effort. 

Profiting  by  the  experiences  of  the  past,  the 
effort  was  directed  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. With  example  of  several  states  it 
seemed  best  to  ask  for  some  amendments 
to  the  state  library  law,  thus  uniting  the  li- 
brary interests  of  the  state,  rather  than  to 
create  an  independent  board. 

With  this  in  view,  Mrs.  Everett,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  I.  F.  W.  C.,  and  the  legislative 
chairman,  went  to  Springfield,  March  10, 
1909,  and  in  company  with  Senator  H.  M. 
Dunlap  and  wife  called  upon  Governor  Chas. 
S.  Deneen  and  F.  G.  Blair,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  communi- 
cated with  James  A.  Rose,  Secretary  of 
State,  at  his  home,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
such  procedure.  The  co-operation  of  the 
State  Library  Commissioners  was  thus  se- 
cured, and  the  three  gentlemen  composing 
this  board  gave  valuable  and  constant  as- 
sistance. 

Senator  Douglas  W.  Helm  was  next  called 
upon,  he  having  promised  previously  to  pre- 
sent the  bill.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  State 
Library  to  consult  the  statutes  of  other 
states,  and  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  three 
amendments  to  the  State  Library  law,  which 
would  provide  for  the  personnel  of  the  board, 
a  central  bureau  of  advice  and  information, 
and  an  organizer,  was  made  by  Mr.  T.  H. 
Utterback. 

All  this  was  accomplished  in  less  than  five 
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hours  spent  in  Springfield  at  the  State  capi- 
tol.  Upon  returning  to  Decatur,  typewritten 
copies  of  the  proposed  amendments  were 
made,  and  these  were  sent  with  letters  to 
the  State  Library  Commissioners. 

Having  secured  their  favorable  considera- 
tion, Senator  D.  W.  Helm,  of  Metropolis, 
presented  the  bill  on  April  i,  1909.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  on 
April  22d  a  hearing  was  given  in  the  com- 
mittee. At  this  hearing  were  present  Sena- 
tor Helm,  Superintendent  Blair,  State  Treas- 
urer Russel,  Mr.  H.  C.  Remann,  librarian 
of  the  Springfield  Public  Library;  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Curtis,  chairman  of  the  library  extension 
committee  of  the  I.  F.  W.  C. ;  Mrs.  Alice 
G.  Evans,  librarian  of  the  Decatur  Public 
Library,  and  Mrs.  Eugenie  M.  Bacon,  chair- 
man of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  I.  F. 
W.  C. 

The  bill  was  improved  by  some  slight 
amendments  and  voted  out  of  committee. 
It  passed  the  Senate  May  5th,  and  for  this 
favorable  action  a  letter  of  thanks  was  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Senate  on  behalf  of 
the  I.  F.  W.  C.  by  the  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee.  It  went  then  to  the  House 
as  a  Senate  bill  and  was  referred  to  the  Li- 
brary Committee,  and  passed  the  House  May 
28th' 

When  the  telegram  from  Secretary  Rose 
reached  Decatur  on  the  afternoon  of  May 
28,  saying  the  Library  Extension  bill  had 
passed,  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  and 
messages  were  at  once  dispatched  to  the 
President  of  I.  F.  W.  C.,  to  librarians,  and 
to  others  equally  interested. 

Governor  Deneen  signed  the  bill  June  I4th 
and  it  became  a  law  July  i,  1909. 

Many  members  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  gave  personal  support  and  worked  for 
its  passage.  Besides  these  club  women,  li- 
brarians, collegiate  alumnae,  and  patrons  of 
the  traveling  libraries  gave  their  loyal  sup- 
port by  personal  appeals  and  letters  to  the 
legislature.  To  all  of  these  credit  is  due 
for  the  co-operation  given  Senator  Helm  in 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  measure. 

On  Sept.  28  the  State  Library  Commis- 
sioners selected  and  appointed  Mrs.  Eugenie 
M.  Bacon,  of  Decatur,  for  two  years,  and 
Prof.  Joseph  H.  Freeman,  of  Aurora,  for  one 
year,  who,  with  Hon.  James  A.  Rose  as 
chairman,  will  compose  the  new  Commis- 
sioners of  Library  Extension.  The  appro- 
priation for  this  board  was  included  in  the 
omnibus  bill  and  is  $1,500  annually. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  I.  F.  W.  C. 
met  in  Chicago  Oct.  2d  and  unanimously 
voted  to  tender  to  the  State  the  225  libraries 
belonging  to  it. 

Mrs.  Bacon  was  followed  by  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Legler,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Library  Commission.  He  spoke  of  the 
history  of  commission  work  by  states  begun 
in  1890  by  Massachusetts,  and  illustrated  the 


eastern  principle  of  direct  financial  aid  to 
libraries  and  the  western  principle  of  trained 
service. 

Mr.  Legler's  helpful  suggestions  for  work 
were  followed  by  words  of  appreciation  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Freeman,  the  other  lay  member 
of  the  new  Library  commission,  who  em- 
phasized the  two  cardinal  principles  of  se- 
lection and  distribution  of  books. 

The  meeting  then  considered  some  prob- 
lems of  the  library  trustee  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary, presented  a  clear  statement  on  the 
"Library  tax  laws  of  Illinois.'" 

The  law  of  1872  provides  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  libraries  of  two  classes :  In- 
corporated cities,  and  incorporated  towns, 
villages,  and  townships.  Incorporated  cities 
are  again  divided  into  two  classes :  those 
over  100,000  population  whose  tax  for  library 
purposes  has  been  one  mill  on  assessed  value, 
and  those  under  whose  rate  has  been  two 
mills. 

The  Mayor  bond  bill  in  force  after  July 
i,  1909,  has  changed  these  rates  to  6-10  of  a 
mill  and  1.2  mills,  respectively,  because  of  the 
change  in  finding  the  assessed  value.  This  has 
been  raised  from  1-5  of  the  actual  value  to 
1-3,  in  order  that  the  bonded  debt  of  Chicago 
might  be  increased.  Mr.  Wilson  illustrated 
the  working  of  the  new  law  and  showed  the 
income  for  ordinary  cities  would  be  the 
same.  He  also  showed  how  the  new  July  bill 
worked  hardship  to  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
brary. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  the  au- 
ditorium of  the  High  School.  Miss  Ahern 
presided  and  introduced  the  speakers. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Bostwick,  librarian  of  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  gave  the  first  address  on 
"The  present  status  of  the  library  in  the 
community." 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler,  the  new  librarian  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  followed  with 
an  address  on  "The  library  as  a  symbol  of 
democracy,  a  sociological  laboratory."  As 
a  text,  he  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Cob- 
den-Sanderson,  advocating  that  the  book 
beautiful  be  recognized  more  in  the  public 
libraries  of  America.  Mr.  Legler  contended 
that  the  book  was  an  expression  of  the  life 
of  the  people ;  in  the  early  days  of  printing 
books  were  for  the  few — the  nobles  and  rich, 
scholars  fed  on  scanty  fare.  More  and  more 
has  the  book  become  the  property  of  the 
many  until  the  public  library  collects  and  dis- 
tributes them  to  every  one. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  the  new  secretary 
of  the  A.  L.  A.,  with  headquarters  in  Chi- 
cago, followed  these  addresses  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  A.  L.  A.  He  spoke  of  the 
office  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  and  of 
its  aim  to  be  a  central  bureau  of  advice  and 
information.  To  do  this  a  collection  of  an- 
nual reports  of  libraries  will  be  started  and 
kept  up  to  date.  Mr.  Hadley  illustrated  the 
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possibilities  of  the  headquarters  and  a  per- 
manent secretary  by  quoting  from  letters  of 
request  already  received. 

Thursday  morning  the  Association  re- 
assembled at  9:30.  An  interesting  hour  was 
spent  in  news  items  and  interesting  things 
in  print  given  by  the  President.  The  ques- 
tion box  followed  with  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  discussions. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  then  re- 
ported various  resolutions. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Howze,  librarian  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Company,  of  Chicago, 
gave  an  informal  talk  on  her  work  in  this 
special  library,  emphasizing  the  reference 
features  and  the  weekly  digest  of  the  techni- 
cal periodical  literature. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  1909-1910:  President,  Miss  Nellie  E. 
Parham,  of  Bloomington  (Withers  Public 
Library)  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  H.  C.  Romann, 
of  Springfield  (Lincoln  Library)  ;  secretary, 
Mr.  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  of  Urbana  (University 
of  Illinois)  ;  treasurer,  Miss  Jane  P.  Hubbell, 
of  Rockford  (Public  Library). 

Members  of  the  Council,  terms  to  expire 
in  1912:  Mr.  James  Shaw,  of  Aurora  (Pub- 
lic Library)  ;  Miss  Mary  B.  Lindsay,  of 
Evanston  (Public  Library). 

F.  K.  W.  DRURY, 
Secretary. 

INDIANA  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  fifth  year's  course  in  library  science 
opened  at  Indianapolis  October  5.  Appli- 
cants from  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Georgia, 
Arizona,  Iowa  and  Indiana  have  been  ad- 
mitted. The  Ellen  R.  Bursley  scholarship 
has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Charlotte  Edger- 
ton,  of  Fort  Wayne,  a  Butler  College  grad- 
uate of  1908. 

Miss  Ella  G.  McSurely  and  Miss  Alice  L. 
Irving  are  the  two  instructors  who  have  had 
several  years  of  experience  in  college  and 
public  libraries,  so  that  they  are  able  to 
present  the  subjects  in  a  scholarly  and  prac- 
tical manner.  Miss  McSurely  is  a  graduate 
'  of  Pratt  Institute,  having  also  graduated 
from  Miami  University  and  served  six  years 
as  assistant  librarian  there  since  leaving  li- 
brary school,  besides  organizing  public  libra- 
ries in  Ohio  cities.  Miss  Wing  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois'  library  school, 
organized  libraries  in  Washington,  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  and  has  served  as  assistant 
and  cataloger  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Library  since  1906.  The  Director  continues 
her  lectures  on  History,  Administration  and 
Organization. 

G'n  September  28th,  the  books  and  furni- 
ture of  the  Indiana  Library  School  were 
transferred  from  the  Propylaeum  to  the  new 
quarters,  642  North  Meridan  street,  where 
it  has  been  granted  rent  free,  a  classical,  com- 
modious and  convenient  edifice,  erected  and 
outgrown  by  the  Christian  Science  congre- 


tion.  The  building  is  well  adapted  to  library 
school  use.  It  contains  a  reception  hall,  with 
registration  desk  and  supply  closets,  a  large, 
well  lighted  school  room  with  Director's  of- 
fice, cloak  and  rest  rooms  in  the  rear.  An 
attractive  silver  sign  with  black  letters  in 
DeVinne  type  has  been  placed  above  the 
Grecian  pillars  of  the  portico.  As  far  as  is 
known  this  marks  the  only  building  in  the 
United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
teaching  of  Library  science. 

Recently  the  following  graduates  of  the 
Indiana  school  have  accepted  positions : 

Miss  Christie  ('09),  Westfield,  Indiana, 
Public  Library;  Miss  Enrigh  ('08),  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library;  Miss  Mathews,  In- 
dianapolis Public  Library;  Miss  O'Connell 
('09),  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Public  Library; 
Miss  Reese  ('06),  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Public  Li- 
brary; Miss  Ritchie  ('09),  University  of 
Colorado  Library;  Miss  Roberts  ('08),  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Library;  Miss  Zallinger, 
Sfcte  Normal  School  Library,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

Misses  Alexander,  Brown,  Davis,  Foun- 
tain and  Stringer  have  completed  the  extra 
cataloging  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
are  now  cataloging  the  library  of  the  Boys' 
Club  at  Indianapolis. 

MERICA  HOAGLAND,  Director. 

MASSACHUSETTS   LIBRARY    CLUB 

The  fall  (7ist)  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Library  Club  was  held  with  the  Attle- 
borough  Public  Library  on  Thursday.  Oct.  28. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Holden,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  made  the  address  of  welcome. 

Professor  Walter  C.  Bronson,  of  Brown 
University,  then  spoke  on  "The  magazine 
habit."  Professor  Bronson  said  that  for 
twenty  years  or  more  teachers  have  been 
wrangling  over  the  prescribed  reading  for 
their  pupils,  while  it  is  really  the  voluntary 
reading  which  has  more  influence  on  the 
taste  and  growth  of  children. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  much  periodical 
reading  was  done  by  school  children  the 
pupils  of  various  secondary  schools  were  re- 
quired to  write  a  brief  account  of  the  maga- 
zines they  read  and  of  what  features  of  the 
magazines  most  attracted  them.  The  fresh- 
men of  Brown  University  also  wrote  these 
accounts.  In  all  replies  from  557  students, 
mostly  from  New  England,  were  received. 
It  was  found  that  the  average  number  of  pe- 
riodicals read  by  each  person  ranged  from 
3T/^  to  6,  and  that  in  most  cases  fiction  was 
the  chief  attraction.  Lack  of  space  forbids 
fuller  quotation  from  this  interesting  address. 

Professor  Bronson  was  followed  by  Mis-- 
Frances L.  Rathbone,  of  the  East  Orange 
Public  Library,  who  spoke  on  "The  selection 
and  use  of  periodicals."  Miss  Rathbone  stated 
that  in  the  very  small  library,  with  little 
reading-room  space  and  short  hours  during 
which  it  is  open,  the  method  of  magazine  use 
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needs  especial  consideration.  Probably  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  establish  the  li- 
brary as  a  clearing-house  for  periodicals  new 
and  old,  as  far  as  citizens  who  possess  them 
are  willing  to  co-operate.  Thus  with  little 
expense  a  start  in  magazine  literature  is  made. 
After  this,  see  what  other  magazines  should 
be  taken  at  the  library  to  round  out  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  the  town. 

"If  the  town  is  rich  enough  in  back  files  of 
periodicals,  so  that  through  gifts  from  attics 
a  dozen  or  so  of  magazines  of  the  last  ten 
years  can  be  secured,  then  by  all  means  buy 
the  1900-1905  Reader's  Guide  to  periodical  lit- 
erature. It  will  be  of  more  use  than  a  dozen 
reference  books  or  histories.  Try  for  it  sec- 
ond-hand of  course.  Wilson  &  Co.,  the  pub- 
lishers, may  be  able  to  assist  you  in  the  mat- 
ter. If  you  receive  many  files  of  periodicals 
farther  back  than  1900,  then  buy  the 
Abridged  Poole's  Index  to  make  them  useful. 

"Always  accept  all  gifts ;  it  keeps  the  in- 
terest of  citizens  with  you.  After  having  se- 
cured all  periodical  matter  that  a  town  can 
turn  over  to  the  library,  what  should  be  the 
basis  of  selection  if  a  library  can  afford  to 
subscribe  to  magazines?  First  of  all  study 
the  town  and  the  users  of  the  library.  This 
is  one  strong  reason  why  the  librarian  and 
not  a  trustee  should  make  out  the  list. 

"It  is  better  to  have  a  short,  list  of  very 
good  but  popular  magazines  than  a  longer 
list  of  cheaper  ones.  Let  people  subscribe  to 
the  inexpensive  ones  for  themselves.  Be  sure 
that  the  library's  selection  is  not  over  the 
heads  of  the  users.  As  soon  as  a  library 
reaches  the  proportions  that  demand  a  refer- 
ence use  of  periodicals  a  library  is  justified 
in  subscribing  to  the  magazines  indexed  in 
Poole  or  the  Reader's  Guide,  which  will  prove 
most  useful,  even  if  not  always  read  cur- 
rently. 

"The  Wisconsin  Library  Commission  book- 
let on  magazines  for  the  small  library  gives 
a  selection  in  groups  which  is  as  suggestive 
as  any  list  can  be  when  no  special  town  is  in 
mind.  It  is  a  thorough  presentation  of  the 
subject.  In  it  are  listed  52  periodicals,  with 
a  brief  and  clear  summary  of  the  value  of 
each  with  source  and  price." 

The  physical  treatment  of  periodicals  in 
libraries  was  also  considered  in  Miss  Rath- 
bone's  paper. 

Miss  Rathbone  suggested  that  the  most  im- 
portant periodicals  would  fall  into  the  fol- 
lowing groups :  periodicals  for  children,  for 
women,  for  men ;  periodicals  of  general  in- 
terest, of  special  interest,  of  current  events, 
reference  periodicals,  literary  periodicals,  and 
periodicals  of  humor,  to  which  she  added  the 
group  of  something  for  nothing,  including 
college  catalogs,  booksellers'  magazines,  farm- 
ers' bulletins  and  labor  bulletins.  In  conclu- 
sion Miss  Rathbone  mentioned  those  period- 
icals which  may  be  used  as  librarian's  tools, 
such  as  Public  Libraries,  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 


NAL, the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  and  the  Wisconsin 
library  bulletin. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  Mr. 
John  Grant  Moulton,  of  the  Haverhill  Public 
Library,  who  discussed  "Meeting  the  demand 
for  the  latest  fiction,"  the  various  aspects 
of  the  subject,  especially  the  pay.  duplicate 
collection.  Mr.  Moulton  said  in  part :  "It  is 
admitted  that  we  must  have  fiction,  and  why 
not  meet  this  demand  in  any  legitimate  way? 
One  legitimate  way  of  meeting  it  is  by  the 
pay  duplicate  collection.  Those  who  have 
tried  this  plan  are  enthusiastic  over  it.  It  is 
the  others  who  have  not  tried  it  who  are 
doubtful  in  regard  to  it. 

"The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  was  the  first 
library  to  adopt  the  plan,  in  1871,  and  found 
it  very  successful.  'Quincy,  111.,  adopted  it  in 
1895 ;  it  proved  popular,  but  was  soon  given 
up  on  account  of  criticism.  Haverhill,  New- 
ton, Springfield,  Wilmington,  and  Washing- 
ton are  among  the  places  where  the  plan  is 
now  carried  on  with  success. 

"Haverhill  adopted  the  plan  in  1906.  Fifty 
dollars  from  the  general  book  fund  was  spent 
in  duplicate  novels,  which  were  loaned  at  the 
rate  of  two  cents  a  day.  The  next  year  the 
collection  was  self-supporting  and  the  loan  of 
$50  was  repaid.  To  date  about  500  volumes 
have  been  bought.  These  have  been  kept  in 
the  collection,  put  on  the  regular  shelves  of 
the  library,  or  sold. 

"The  collection  is  small,  generally  consist- 
ing only  of  fiction,  although  a  few  titles  of 
non-fiction,  such  as  Webster's  "Religion  and 
medicine,"  have  been  added.  But  non- fiction 
in  general  does  not  pay  for  itself.  From  one 
to  five  copies  of  all  novels  bought  for  the  li- 
brary are  bought  for  the  collection.  The  col- 
lection is  as  a  whole  self-supporting,  paying 
all  expenses  except  that  of  charging  the 
books,  which,  however,  is  offset  by  the  books 
which  come  back  to  the  library. 

"The  books  are  kept  clean  by  covering 
them.  All  stamps  and  library  marks  are 
made  on  the  covers,  not  on  the  books.  Books 
are  loaned  for  two  cents  a  day,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays.  All  books  in  the  col- 
lection are  duplicates  of  the  regular  library 
books. 

"There  has  been  practically  no  adverse  crit- 
icism of  the  plan.  The  duplicate  collection  is 
a  reasonable  method  of  meeting  the  fiction  de- 
mand. Moreover,  it  is  a  source  of  income 
to  the  library;  it  gives  harm  to  none,  but 
pleasure  to  many. 

"The  charges  in  different  libraries  range 
from  one  cent  a  day  to  ten  cents  a  week. 
When  a  day  charge  is  made  there  is  no  time 
limit,  but  a  certain  system  of  notification, 
after  a  book  has  been  kept  out  some  time,  is 
used.  The  general  charge  is  two  cents  a  day." 

Mr.  Moulton  then  read  letters  from  Mr. 
Wellman,  of  Springfield,  and  Mr.  Bowerman, 
of  Washington,  showing  the  success  of  the 
plan  in  those  places. 
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Discussion  followed,  led  by  Mr.  Ballard, 
of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  Pittsfield,  who 
told  of  the  success  of  the  plan  in  Pittsfield. 

This  was  followed  by  the  President's  hour, 
which  is  time  set  aside  for  the  discussion  of 
practical  questions  not  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  President's  hour  was  more  or  less  of 
an  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Ayer,  but  proved 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  helpful  parts 
of  the  program.  Following  are  some  of  the 
topics  discussed :  "The  closing  hour  for  the 
circulation  of  books  in  the  children's  room ;" 
"Limitations  in  the  issuing  of  periodicals ;" 
"Reserve  postals ;"  "Use  of  the  telephone  as 
a  part  of  the  library  service ;"  "Comparative 
loss  of  books  from  open  and  closed  shelves." 
In  connection  with  this,  Miss  Hooper,  of  the 
Brookline  Public  Library,  made  a  plea  that 
the  Massachusetts  librarians  print  in  their 
annual  reports  the  results  of  their  yearly  in- 
ventories. 

Miss  Thurston  warned  the  club  members 
that  some  person  was  evidently  stealing  vol- 
umes of  the  New  England  historical  and  ge- 
nealogical register,  that  the  Newton  library 
had  lost  five  volumes  in  all,  and  that  one  of 
their  neighboring  libraries  had  lost  several 
different  volumes. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Ayer  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  the  club  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Rhode  Island  Library  Associa- 
tion to  attend  their  coming  meeting.  The 
usual  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the 
librarian  and  trustees  of  the  Attleborough 
Public  Library  and  to  the  ladies  of  the  Sec- 
ond Congregational  Church,  who  provided  the 
lunch. 

GERTRUDE  E.  FORREST,  Recorder. 

MICHIGAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  iQth  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan 
Library  Association  was  held  in  the  Hoyt 
Library  at  Saginaw,  Oct.  5,  6  and  7,  1909. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  Mr.  James  B.  Peter, 
secretary  of  the  Hoyt  Library  board  of  trus- 
tees. Mr.  Peter  gave  a  brief  history  of  the 
Hoyt  Library  as  well  as  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  librarians  present.  Miss  Ames,  the  libra- 
rian, added  a  word  of  greeting  and  welcome, 
and  Mr.  Utley,  of  Detroit,  first  president  of 
the  Michigan  Library  Association,  responded 
on  behalf  of  the  Association.  Following  this 
came  the  address  of  the  president,  Miss  G.  M. 
Walton,  of  Ypsilanti,  which  was  such  a  clear, 
forceful  discussion  of  "Our  profession  as 
librarians'  and  drew  forth  so  much  favorable 
cc-mment  from  the  audience  that  it  was  voted 
to  print  it  in  full  in  the  report  of  the  M.  L.  A. 
meeting  soon  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin. 

The  roll  call  of  the  libraries,  which  has  be- 
come a  regular  feature  of  the  meetings, 
brought  out  reports  of  some  very  interesting 
work  being  done  throughout  the  state. 
Twenty-eight  libraries  answered  to  the  roll 


call.  Reports  were  limited  to  three  minutes, 
to  allow  full  time  for  discussion. 

A  report  of  the  Library  round  table  held 
at  Hillsdale  was  given  by  Miss  Agnes  Jewell, 
of  Adrian.  Different  phases  of  this  problem 
were  discussed  —  the  need  of  the  round  table, 
the  beneficial  results  to  the  small  library,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  arranged. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Association  that  much  work  might 
be  done  along  this  line  during  the  coming 
year. 

The  first  evening  was  given  up  entirely  to 
a  reception  at  the  East  Side  Club  House, 
given  by  the  women  of  the  Federated  Clubs 
of  the  city  and  the  trustees  of  the  Hoyt  Li- 
brary. 

Wednesday  morning's  session  was  opened 
by  a  paper  on  "Origins  of  letters,"  by  Mr. 
H.  M.  Utley,  of  Detroit.  This  was  a  care- 
fully prepared,  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subj  ect. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Rush,  of  the  Jackson  Pub- 
lic Library,  presented  the  subject  of  "Prac- 
tical prcblems  in  reorganization."  The  elim- 
ination of  non-essentials  was  emphasized. 
Every  public  librarian  should  give  the  most 
economical  administration  possible  and  en- 
large the  use  and  value  of  his  institution  in 
every  way  he  can.  Statistic  are  good,  but  too 
many  are  burdensome.  Printed  annual  re- 
ports are  too  great  an  expense  for  the  small 
library  and  might  often  be  simplified  in  larger 
ones. 

The  nature  and  size  of  the  library  should 
determine  largely  the  complexity  of  the  cat- 
alog, but  too  much  information  confuses  the 
ordinary  reader.  There  has  been  a  question 
on  the  part  of  some,  regarding  the  consistency 
of  using  Library  of  Congress  cards,  as  they 
contain  so  much  minute  detail.  Yet,  why  be 
absolutely  consistent  in  this  when  we  never 
are  in  other  things?  In  the  loan  department 
there  is  great  temptation  to  cling  to  non- 
essentials. 

The  abolishment  of  the  guarantor  system 
for  adult  applicants  is  worth  consideration 
and  discussion.  The  time  limit  on  books 
might  well  be  lengthened  and  the  number  of 
books  drawn  at  one  time  increased.  This 
might  at  first  mean  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
fiction,  but  with  what  assurance  can  any  li- 
brarian insist  that  it  is  not  good  for  a  bor- 
rower to  read  a  work  of  fiction  without  tak- 
ing regularly  an  antidote  of  non-fiction? 

Much  lively  discussion  followed  this  paper, 
especially  on  the  question  of  guarantor  for 
borrowers. 

The  arrangement  of  juvenile  books  was 
next  discussed.  Miss  Ball,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  High  School  Library,  explained  the 
plan  used  at  Evanston  of  mixing  fiction  and 
non-fiction.  Miss  Newberry,  of  Ypsilanti 
High  School  Library,  places  the  fiction  on 
top  and  bottom  shelves,  where  it  is  harder 
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to  reach  than  the  non-fiction  that  lies  be- 
tween. Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  of  Cincinnati, 
thought  the  older  people  should  be  treated  as 
children  in  the  arrangement  of  fiction  and 
non-fiction.  Books  on  literature  can  well  be 
mixed  with  the  fiction.  Miss  Upleger  of  Mt. 
Clemens,  Miss  Goodrich  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mis? 
Jewell  of  Adrian,  and  Mr.  Ranck  of  Grand 
Rapids,  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Wednesday  evening  was  spent  most  profit- 
ably in  listening  to  a  lecture  on  "Progress," 
by  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  president  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Mr.  Hodges  advocated  the  weeding 
out  process,  the  more  economical  administra- 
tion of  libraries,  and  the  advantage  of  using 
business  methods.  American  and  foreign  li- 
braries were  compared  and  lessons  drawn 
which  might  be  conned  advantageously  by 
American  librarians.  The  announcement  by 
Mr.  Hodges  of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  place 
and  post-conference,  trip  was  listened  to  with 
interest. 

The  last  session,  Thursday  morning,  was 
enlivened  by  three-minute  book  talks  by  Miss 
Cambpell,  Grand  Rapids ;  Miss  Pratt,  Hills- 
dale  ;  Miss  Miller,  Muskegon ;  Miss  Reed, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie;  Miss  Farwell,  Calumet; 
Miss  Hunt,  Lansing;  Miss  Upleger,  Mt. 
Clemens. 

The  Committee  on  resolutions,  of  which 
Mr.  Ranck,  of  Grand  Rapids,  was  chairman, 
presented  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation recommending  among  other  things 
that  the  Michigan  Library  Association  urge 
the  legislature  at  its  next  session  to  appro- 
priate sums  of  money  to  the  Free  Lending 
Library  of  the  Michigan  Employment  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blin'd  at  Saginaw,  West  Side, 
sufficient  to  place  upon  its  shelves  at  least 
one  copy  of  e\ery  valuable  work  printed  in 
raised  characters  which  sightless  inhabitants 
of  Michigan  might  desire  to  read ;  also,  that 
the  legislature  enact  a  law  permitting  coun- 
ties to  establish  county  library  systems,  or 
public  libraries,  already  established  in  cities, 
to  contract  or  arrange  with  the  county  au- 
thorities, or  with  township  or  village  author- 
ities to  extend  the  library  system  into  ad- 
joining villages  or  townships  or  surrounding 
counties. 

The  meeting  was  characterized  especially 
by  the  spirit  of  friendliness  as  well  as  the  en- 
thusiasm for  grtater  work.  The  average  at- 
tendance was  over  sixty.  Miss  Flora  B. 
Roberts,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  for  the  last  few  years  identified  with 
Missouri  library  work,  was  present.  Mr. 
N.  D.  C.  Hodges,  librarian  of  Cincinnati 
Public  Library  and  president  of  A.  L.  A., 
added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Jackson  was  decided  upon  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting.  Miss  G.  M.  Walton,  of  Ypsilanti, 
who  has  done  most  excellent  work  during  her 
presidency,  positively  refused  re-election.  The 
officers  elected  were  as  follows :  president, 


Miss  Nina  K.  Preston,  Hall-Fowler  Memorial 
Library,  Ionia;  ist  vice-preshdent,  Miss  Har- 
riet H.  Ames,  Hoyt  Public  Library,  Sagi- 
naw ;  2d  vice-president,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Rush, 
Public  Library,  Jackson ;  secretary,  Miss 
Aniela  Poray,  Public  Library,  Detroit ;  treas- 
urer, Miss  M.  Louise  Hunt,  Public  Library, 
Lansing. 

NINA  K.  PRESTON,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  isth  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Beatrice, 
Oct.  19-21.  It  opened  with  an  informal  re- 
ception given  by  the  Beatrice  Library  Board. 

Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley,  representing  the 
A.  L.  A.,  gave  a  very  helpful  address  on  "The 
library  and  the  trustee." 

The  general  plan  of  the  meeting  was  in  the 
form  of  an  institute.  Miss  Joanna  Hagey,  of 
the  Lincoln  City  Library,  had  a  class  in  book- 
buying,  in  which  she  discussed  the  dealers 
and  how  to  buy,  editions  and  the  value  of  a 
"waiting  list,"  booklists  and  other  aids  in 
selecting. 

Miss  Tobitt,  of  the  Omaha  Public  Library, 
had  the  class  in  administration.  A  great  deal 
of  practical  information  was  given  during 
this  period.  Miss  Tobitt  emphasized  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  first  needs  of  a  librarian  is  to 
know  how  to  conduct  her  business  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way.  Different  librarians  were 
asked  to  tell  how  they  did  things,  the  whole 
taking  the  form  of  a  recitation. 

Miss  Lois  Spencer,  of  Falls  City,  gave  a 
demonstration  in  book  repairing.  About 
twenty  books  were  mended,  and  as  the  class 
was  very  informal  questions  were  freely 
asked. 

Children's  literature  was  the  subject  of  one 
half  day's  session.  There  were  three  papers : 
Fiction  for  boys,  by  Miss  Lila  Bowen,  of 
Omaha ;  Fiction  for  girls,  Miss  Florence 
Waugh,  of  Lincoln;  and  Non-fiction  for  chil- 
dren, Miss  Florence  Smith,  of  Beatrice. 
These  were  very  practical  and  were  supple- 
mented by  printed  lists  of  the  books  recom- 
mended. 

There  wras  also  an  exhibition  during  the 
whole  meeting  of  143  volumes  of  attractive 
books  for  children.  This  gave  the  librarians 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  best  editions  of  old 
favorites  and  many  fine  new  books. 

One  of  the  enjoyable  features  on  the  pro- 
gram was  the  Story-hour  in  the  library,  dis- 
cussed by  Miss  Ruth  Davis,  a  Beatrice 
teacher.  She  gave  an  original  and  inspiring 
talk  on  the  value  of  a  story-hour  and  illus- 
trated it  with  three  exceptionally  well-told 
stories. 

The  second  evening  was  spent  in  talking 
about  the  Library  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public,  by  the  public. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  constitution 
was  amended  to  combine  the  offices  of  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  in  one. 
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The  officers  elected  were:  Miss  Anna  V. 
Jennings,  president,  Kearney;  Miss  Mary  K. 
Ray,  ist  vice-president,  Lincoln;  Miss  Mar- 
garet A.  O'Brien,  2d  vice-president,  Omaha; 
Miss  Guess  Humphrey,  secretary-treasurer, 
Lincoln. 

The  selection  of  the  place  for  the  next 
meeting  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  in- 
coming executive  board. 

Lois  AMELIA  SPENCER,  Secretary. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  State  association  met  at  Franklin  on 
Oct.  14,  holding  its  two  sessions  in  the  little 
new  library  which  is  admirable  in  itself 
and  is  finely  located.  Miss  Caroline  H.  Gar- 
land, of  Dover,  president  of  the  association, 
conducted  the  live  discussions  of  the  morning, 
on  the  following  topics: 

a.  What  magazines  to  buy  and  how. 

b.  Do's   and   don'ts   of  the  circulating  de- 

partment. 

c.  How  to  order  Library  of  Congress  cards, 

with  blackboard  illustrations. 

d.  Roll-call  responded  to  by  each  librarian 

naming  a  new  book  every  library  should 
buy. 

All  seemed  to  enjoy  this  roll-call  especially. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chase,  State  Librarian,  pre- 
sided over  the  afternoon  session,  the  chief 
feature  of  which  was  an  address  by  Mr.  J. 
R.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who  spoke  on 
"  Culture  versus  efficiency,  from  the  libra- 
rian's standpoint." 

He  gave  due  praise  to  the  efficient  libra- 
rian, naming  specific  examples,  and  then  in 
his  original,  suggestive  way,  pleaded  for  a 
cultured  librarian  who  should  be  a  priest  and 
prophet  in  her  community.  Americans,  with 
all  their  good  traits,  have  not  aesthetic  ideals ; 
that  is,  without  the  fine  arts,  their  lives  would 
not  be  measurably  altered.  This  country 
does  not  stimulate  the  constructive  imagina- 
tion except  for  utilitarian  purposes.  A  libra- 
rian, by  being  a  thinker  as  well  as  an  organi- 
zer, can  do  a  little  toward  making  ours  a 
cultivated  people  which  shall  give  distinct, 
express  encouragement  to  those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  scholarly  criticism,  of  systematic 
philosophy  or  of  creative  art.  A  librarian's 
influence  for  culture  can  be  that  high  social 
service  which  will  help  to  make  America 
great  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  old  civili- 
zations whose  greatness'  lay  in  works  of  the 
imagination. 

Following  Mr.  Coolidge,  Miss  F.  Mabel 
Winchell,  city  librarian  of  Manchester,  re- 
lated pleasantly,  events  of  the  A.  L.  A.  coach- 
ing trip.  Franklin  is  fortunate  in  having 
for  librarian  Mrs.  Barren  Shirley,  to  whom 
in  large  measure  was  due  the  exceptional 
success  of  this  meeting.  About  seventy  were 
present,  forty  of  whom  were  library  workers. 
GRACE  BLANCHARD, 

Secretary. 


RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
The    Rhode    Island    Library    Association 
met    at    Portsmouth    and    Bristol    Ferry    on 
Nov.  2,  with  an  attendance  of  70. 

The  beneficent  results  of  the  small  public 
libraries,  especially  in  towns,  furnished  the 
important  theme  of  discussion. 

At  the  business  meeting,  Herbert  O.  Brig- 
ham,  treasurer,  .called  attention  to  the  maga- 
zine clearing  house  that  has  been  established 
at  the  State  Library. 

After  the  preliminaries  incidental  to  the 
opening  of  the  session,  H.  L.  Koopman,  li- 
brarian of  Brown  University,  extended  con- 
gratulations to  the  smaller  libraries  upon 
the  beneficial  work  accomplished,  and  ex- 
plained how  the  usefulness  of  these  may 
be  extended  and  how  interest  in  them  may 
be  increased. 

Professor  Koopman  held  that  the  librarian 
of  the  small  library  had  a  greater  opportun- 
ity to  become  acquainted  with  his  patrons 
than  his  fellow  worker  in  the  larger  institution. 
The  small  libraries  were  also  urged  by  Pro- 
fessor Koopman  to  restrict  themselves  to  cer- 
tain definite  lines,  leaving  the  collection  of  all 
classes  of  literature  to  libraries  in  the  cities. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  librarian  in 
the  town  would  grow  with  his  library  and 
would  sooner  or  later  receive  a  call  to  larger 
fields  of  usefulness. 

Clarence  S.  Brigham,  librarian  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester, 
formerly  librarian  at  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society,  told  of  the  advantages  of  local 
history  in  a  town  library,  and  urged  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  build  up  such  a  department 
and  to  preserve  everything  connected  with 
the  people  and  affairs  of  the  communities 
wherein  the  small  libraries  are  located. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
made  by  Ethan  Wilcox,  librarian  emeritus, 
Westerly  Free  Library,  upon  "Impressions  of 
the  library  conference.''  followed  by  a  round 
table  led  by  Miss  Grace  E.  Inman,  children  s 
librarian  of  the  Olneyville  Free  Library,  on 
the  subject  of  "The  child  in  the  small  library. 

Miss  Inman  outlined  methods  of  obtain- 
ing books  for  the  various  classes  of  children 
that  frequent  the  library  and  urged  that  in 
order  to  create  interest  among  the  young- 
sters, lectures  explaining  different  depart- 
ments of  the  library  and  their  use  be  given. 
Reference  work  and  the  location  of  periodi- 
cals, she  thought,  should  be  especially  con- 
sidered. 

According  to  Miss  Inman,  there  are  only 
five  libraries  in  the  State  that  have  children  s 
rooms.  These  are  the  Providence  Public 
Library,  the  Deborah  Cook  Sayles  Library 
in  Pawtucket,  the  Olneyville  Free  Library, 
the  People's  Library  in  Newport  and  the 
George  Hall  Free  Library  in  Warren. 
Narrangansett  Library  at  Peace  Dale  has 
had  a  children's  room  at  various  times,  but 
at  present  there  is  none. 
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BAY  PATH  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  Bay  Path  Library  Club  held  a  meeting 
on  Dudley  Hill,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  Friday, 
Oct.  15. 

The  members  of  the  club  were  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Conant  in  their 
summer  home,  "Budleigh  Hall." 

After  visiting  several  scenes  of  historic  in- 
terest a  session  was  held  in  the  Conant  Me- 
morial Church.  A  history  of  Dudley  and  its 
library  was  outlined  by  Rev.  Frederick  D. 
Thayer,  who  gave  many  interesting  facts  and 
traditions. 

"The  importance  of  preserving  the  mate- 
rials for  local  history"  was  the  subject  of  a 
very  interesting  talk  by  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brig- 
ham,  librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society.  Mr.  Brigham  said  in  part  that  much 
valuable  material  is  in  danger  of  fire,  theft, 
or .  of  being  carelessly  destroyed  by  persons 
who  do  not  know  its  value,  and  therefore 
should  be  collected  and  preserved  by  the 
town  libraries,  which  are  permanent  institu- 
tions. He  urged  the  preservation  of  all 
printed  works  relating  to  local  towns  and 
counties,  all  church  records,  newspapers, 
views,  photographs,  manuscripts,  maps,  etc. 
EMILY  M.  HAYNES,  Secretary. 

CAPE  COD  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cape  Cod  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  at  Orleans,  Sept.  30,  1909. 
In  the  morning  the  usual  business  was  trans- 
acted and  the  reports  of  delegates  who  at- 
tended library  club  meetings  during  the  year 
were  read. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  at  two 
o'clock,  and  after  the  election  of  officers  the 
audience  enjoyed  a  talk  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S. 
Root,  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  on 
"Work  with  children."  Mrs.  Root  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  better  class  of  books  for 
young  people. 

Officers  for  the  year  1909-10  were  elected 
as  follows :  president,  Mr.  James  Otis,  Hyan- 
nisport ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Wood- 
bury,  Centerville,  Miss  Martha  Soule,  Hy- 
annis;  secretary,  Miss  Alexina  Burgess, 
Wareham;  treasurer,  Mrs.  F.  O'Neil,  Chat- 
ham. 

LONG  ISLAND   LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Library  Club  was  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
21  st,  in  the  hall  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  Miss  Hume  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  president, 
who  outlined  the  program  of  meetings  of  the 
club  for  the  year.  She  stated  that  the 
general  subject,  "Long  Island,"  had  been  se- 
lected and  would  be  treated  from  several 
points  of  view  at  the  several  meetings  during 
this  season,  beginning  at  the  present  meeting 
with  Long  Island  of  the  past. 


A  brief  business  session  followed,  during 
which  a  decision  was  reached  to  issue  a  new 
edition  of  the  Club's  Handbook  this  year, 
the  preparation  of  which  was  to  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  a  special  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chair. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening,  Mr.  William 
K.  Wyckoff,  of  Jamaica,  was  then  introduced 
and  gave  a  pleasant,  rambling  talk  on  quaint, 
old-time  customs  and  interesting  local  land- 
marks. EDITH  P.  BUCKNAM,  Secretary. 


Xibrarp  Scbools  ant) 
Classes 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA  LIBRARY 
TRAINING  SCHOOL 

The  Library  School  opened  September  22, 
with  a  class  of  12,  as  follows  : 
Miss  Randolph  Archer,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Miss  Agnes  Goss,  Athens,  Ga. 
Miss   Caroline  Gregg,  Marietta,  Ga. 
Miss  Dagmar  Holmes,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Miss  Anne  E.  Murrill,  Blacksburg,  Va. 
Miss   Minnie  Murrill,  Blackburg,  Va. 
Miss  Mary  Mullin,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Miss  Gertrude  Olmsted,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Miss  Frances  Pickett,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Miss  Ethel  Pitcher,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Miss  Louie  Smith,  College  Park,  Ga. 
Miss  Lucy  Yancey,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  PITTSBURGH  TRAIN- 
ING  SCHOOL  FOR  CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS 

The  Training  School  for  Children's  Li- 
brarians opened  for  its  ninth  year  with  a 
registration  of  30  students,  as  follows: 

ENTERING   CLASS 

Akin,  Carrie  M.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  apprentice, 
School  of  Education  Library,  University 
of  Chicago,  February-June,  1909;  assistant, 
Children's  Department,  Carnegie  Library 
of  Pittsburgh,  June,  igog-date. 

Audette,  Marion  Louise,  Jamestown,  N.  Y., 
assistant,  James  Prendergast  Free  Libra- 
ry, Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  1905-1907. 

Bache,  Louise  Franklin.  Washington,  D.  C., 
George  Washington  University,  1907-1909; 
assistant,  George  Washington  University 
Library,  1907-1909;  apprentice,  Washing- 
ton Public  Library,  February  -June,  1909; 
assistant,  Children's  Department,  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  July,  loxxj-date. 

Brinsmade,  Mary,  Washington,  Conn.,  Vas- 
sar  College,  A.B.  1909;  apprentice,  Gunn 
Memorial  Library,  Washington,  Conn., 
Aug.,  1908. 

Britton,  Jasmine,  Katalla,  Alaska,  Smith  Col- 
lege, A.B.  1907;  apprentice,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Public  Library,  April-October, 
1909. 

Burtch,  Bertha  Frances,  Dayton.  Ohio,  Day- 
ton Normal  School,  1902-1904;  assistant, 
Dayton  Public  Library,  1908-1909. 
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Conard,  Jane  Lea,  New  Vienna,  Ohio,  (Spe- 
cial) Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  A.B.  1905; 
Simmons  College  Library  School,  B.S. 
1906 ;  cataloger,  Wellesley  College  Library, 
1906-1908;  cataloger,  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary, 1908-1909;  assistant,  Children's  De- 
partment, Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
July,  locxj-date. 

Davenport,  Florence  May,  Richmond,  Ind., 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  1908-1909. 

De  Vrieze,  Maria,  Ghent,  Belgium. 

Hanley,  Anna  Aloysia,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Summer  School,  1909 ; 
apprentice,  Wisconsin  Library  Commis- 
sion, January-April,  1909. 

Kellow,  Ethel,  Painesdale,  Mich.,  Chautauqua 
Summer  Library  School,  1908;  assistant, 
Painesdale  Library,  Painesdale,  Mich., 
1903-1909. 

Kelly,  Margaret  Edith,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  A.B.  1905. 

Kerr,  Fannie,  Salem,  Ohio,  University  of 
Wooster,  1907-1908;  assistant,  Salem  Pub- 
lic Library,  February-October,  1909. 

Lee,  Emma  Dunham,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Brown 
University,  A.B.  1909;  student  assistant, 
Brown  University  Library,  1905-1909;  as- 
sistant, Children's  Department,  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  October,  loog-date. 

McLeod,  Jean,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Milwaukee- 
Downer  College,  1899-1903;  assistant,  Ry- 
erson  Library,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary-July, 1909. 

Miller,  Ruth  Tillotson,  Scottsville,  N.  Y., 
University  of  Chicago,  Ph.B.  1908;  appren- 
tice, Brooklyn  Public  Library,  March-Sep- 
tember, 1909. 

Milligan,  Grace  Henriette,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Niswanger,  Tecca,  New  York  City,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  1906-1908; 
assistant,  Children's  Department,  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pittsburgh,  October,  i9O9-date. 

Rowe,  Dorothy,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Vassar 
College,  1907-1908;  Wisconsin  State  Nor- 
mal School,  1009. 

Shepperscn,  Grace  Eleanor,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Smith,  Edith  Louise,  Edgewood  Park,  Pa., 
Wyoming  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa.,  1907- 
1908. 

Smith,  Edna  Sophia,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  as- 
sistant, Roswell  P.  Flower  Memorial  Li- 
brary, Watertown,  N.  Y.,  1906-1907. 

Updegraff,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Blairsville  College,  A.B.  1908. 

Wallace,  Marie  Elizabeth,  Wynnewood,   Pa. 

Wead,  Katherine  Howes,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Smith  College,  A.B.  1909. 

SENIOR    CLASS 

Bateman,  Margaret  Louise,  Parnassus,  Pa., 
assistant,  Children's  Department,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  January,  iox>9-date. 

Loeffler,  Olive  Naomia,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as- 
sistant, Children's  Department,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  October,  igoS-date. 

Lowry,    Jessie     MacDowell,     Akron,     Ohio, 


Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O.,  1906-1908;  as- 
sistant, Children's  Department,  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  May,  ioj09-date. 

Schwartz,  Catharine  Merideth,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  assistant,  Children's  Department,  Car- 
negie Library,  Pittsburgh,  January,  1909- 
date. 

Wright,  Eva  Frances  Howie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Crandon  International  Institute,  Rome> 
Italy,  1899-1901,  1903-1905;  Macken  In- 
stitute, Naples,  Italy,  1901-1903;  Sweet 
Briar  College,  Va.,  1908;  assistant,  Chil- 
dren's Department,  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh, May,  loxxniate. 

MINNESOTA  SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

THE  Summer  School  of  1909  opened  June 
2ist,  and  the  usual  six-weeks'  course  was 
given,  closing  July  3Oth.  During  the  absence 
of  the  director  in  attendance  at  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting,  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Miss 
Martha  Wilson,  librarian  of  the  Commis- 
sion, who  also  gave  the  instruction  in  cata- 
loging and  the  lectures  on  reference  work, 
periodicals  and  binding. 

The  course  in  cataloging  included  fourteen 
lessons  with  practice  work  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  cataloging  most  important  in  a 
small  collection  of  books.  Six  lectures  and 
seminars  on  reference  work  covered  the 
study  of  the  most  indispensable  reference 
books  for  a  small  library  with  practical  prob- 
lems in  the  use  of  the  books  themselves. 

Miss  Harriet  Wood,  librarian  of  the  Ce- 
dar Rapids  (la.)  Public  Library,  gave  ten 
lectures  on  book  selection  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  school.  As  a  foundation 
for  the  work,  Miss  Wood  asked  each  student 
to  prepare  a  report  showing  the  library,  edu- 
cational and  economic  conditions  in  her  town, 
and  her  own  experience  and  education.  In 
the  lectures,  Miss  Wood  not  only  emphasized 
the  cardinal  principles  of  book  selection,  but 
discussed  actual  books  in  each  class,  and 
found  time  for  individual  conference  with 
each  student  regarding  her  special  problems. 

The  lectures  on  order  and  accession  were 
given  by  Miss  Miriam  E.  Carey,  organizer 
of  the  Commission.  Miss  Carey  also  gave 
the  instruction  in  classification,  including  ten 
lessons  on  the  Decimal  Classification  with 
practice  work  and  three  talks  on  Public  Doc- 
uments, treating  briefly  their  selection,  care 
and  arrangement  in  a  small  library. 

Miss  Clara  F.  Baldwin,  the  director  of  the 
school,  gave  lectures  on  the  A.  L.  A.,  Libra- 
ry comn-issions,  Administration  and  Library 
extension. 

As  usual,  the  visits  to  libraries  were  an 
important  part  of  the  course. 

An  afternoon  excursion  was  made  to  the 
Handicraft  Guild  of  Minneapolis. 

Saturday,  July  24th,  was  St.  Paul's  Day. 
After  spending  most  of  the  morning  at  the 
St.  Paul  Public  Library,  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Waldorf  bindery  was  made  on  the  way  to 
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the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  where  Miss  Hohler 
explained  the  use  of  their  library  and  infor- 
mation bureau.  After  luncheon  the  party 
was  conducted  to  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Upham 
gave  a  brief  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  showed  the  treasures  in  the 
museum. 

The  summary  of  attendance  .(amounting 
to  17)  shows  the  following  libraries  repre- 
sented : 

Minnesota  public  libraries,  10;  Minnesota 
School  libraries,  3 ;  Idaho  public  libraries,  I ; 
South  Dakota  public  libraries,  I ;  North  Da- 
kota school  and  college  libraries,  2. 

MEW    YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  following  outside  lectures  have  been 
given  before  the  school: 

Oct.  6.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairchild,  "The  function 
of  the  library'1  (given  as  the  opening  lec- 
tures of  the  Selection  of  books  course). 

Oct.  22.  Miss  Jeannette  M.  Steenberg,  Hor- 
sens,  Denmark,  "Library  work  in  Denmark." 

Oct.  27.  Miss  Lutie  E.  Stearns,  "The  li- 
brary spirit"  an^l  "Some  western  phases  of 
library  work." 

Many  former  students  of  the  school  who 
have  at  various  times  been  employed  in 
cataloging  and  classifying  the  extensive  pri- 
vate library  and  collection  of  manuscripts 
and  engravings  belonging  to  Mrs.  J.  V.  L. 
Pruyn  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of  her  death 
on  Oct.  7. 

At  the  47th  University  Convocation  of 
the  State  of  New  York  the  greater  part  of 
the  morning  session  of  Oct.  29,  was  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  "The  li- 
brary as  a  reinforcement  of  the  school," 
which  was  opened  by  W.  Dawson  John- 
ston, of  Columbia  University,  and  discussed 
by  Miss  Ida  M.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Geneseo 
State  Normal  School,  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hall,  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY   SCHOOL 

The  school  opened  Sept.  21  with  a  regis- 
tration of  53  students.  Of  these  12  are 
registered  in  the  degree  courses  and  41  in 
the  certificate  course. 

The  class  of  1909  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing appointments : 

Laura  Harris   Durand,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, Attleborough,  Mass. 
Melissa  W.  Heald,  assistant,  Public  Library, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mary  L.   Hoyt,   assistant,  Flower  Memorial 

Library,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Emma    E.   Kinne,   B.L.S.,   Bureau   of   Public 

Works,  Batangas,   P.  I. 
Harriet   W.   Lawrence,   assistant,   University 

of  Pennsylvania  Library. 
Harriet    P.    Markham,    assistant,    Public   Li- 
brary, Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Clara  M.  Newth,  assistant  in  Cataloging  De- 
partment,   Princeton    University    Library, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
Winnifred  L.  Ayling,  Nellie  Ganter  and  Julia 


M.  Berry,  assistants  in  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 

ALUMNI  NOTES 

Lura  Slaughter  and  Gertrude  Thomas,  of 
the  class  of  1908,  have  accepted  positions  in 
the  Cataloging  department  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library. 

Mabel  E.  Woodcock,  '08,  formerly  of  the 
State  Library  of  Rhode  Island,  has  recently 
received  an  appointment  in  the  New  York 
State  Library. 

Hazel,  B.  Tidd,  '08,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Cataloging  department  of  Prince- 
ton University  Library. 

Marjorie  F.  Farwell,  '08,  Pittsburgh,  '09, 
has  received  an  appointment  in  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library. 

Marjorie  Beal,  Louise  Means  and  Helen 
Stevens,  all  of  the  class  of  1908,  are  employed 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Maud  Blake,  '07,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Burr  School  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Library. 

Pauline  Lansing,  '06,  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Order  department  of  the 
Buffalo  Public  Library. 

Edith  Gere,  '05,  has  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Syracuse  Public  Library. 

Margaret  Green,  '05,  formerly  of  the  96th 
St.  Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,, 
has  been  appointed  first  assistant  in  the  East 
Broadway  Branch  of  the  Library. 

Mabel  C.  Johnson,  '05,  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition in  the  New  York  University  Library 
and  accepted  a  position  in  the  Children's  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Dorothy  D.  Lyon,  ex.  '05,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Coudersport 
(Pa.)  Public  Library  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Sophie  E.  Smith,  '05,  .was  married  to 
Charles  Bissell  Gere  on  June  24,  1909. 

Mary  E.  Bates,  '05,  recently  resigned  her 
position  in  the  Chicago  University  Library 
and  was  married  to  Barthold  Louis  Ullman, 
formerly  of  the  Chicago  University  faculty. 

Lena  Storrs,  ex.  '05,  was  married  on  Aug. 
10,  1909,  to  Frank  L.  Pierce,  ©f  New  York 
City. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
During  the  summer  the  Library  school 
moved  into  new  quarters.  The  University 
library  has  be.en  growing  so  rapidly  that  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  stack  space  became 
imperative.  Consequently  the  school  study 
room,  which  occupied  the  top  of  the  stack 
room  of  the  library, .was  given  up  in  order 
to  allow  the  installation  of  the  two  additional 
floors  of  the  stack,  which  were  planned  for 
when  the  building  was  erected.  Fortunately, 
by  the  removal  of  the  University  administra- 
tive offices  from  the  library  building  to  the 
new  addition  of  the  Natural  History  build- 
ing, the  Library  school  now  enjoys  more 
convenient  provision  for  its  needs  than 
previously. 
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Of  the  78  positions  taken  last  year  by  Illinois 
Library  School  students,  42  were  in  college  and 
reference  libraries,  21  were  in  public  libraries, 
5  were  in  normal  and  high  school  libraries, 
and  10  were  in  other,  forms  of  library  work — 
for  example,  teaching  in  library  schools,  libra- 
ry commission  work,  indexing,  etc. 

Miss  Edna  Lyman  has  again  been  secured 
for  the  month  of  April  to  conduct  the  course 
in  children's  work. 

Miss  Florence  Whittier,  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Headquarters,  spoke  to  the  school  informally 
on  October  9. 

The  Library  Club  held  its  first  meeting 
October  25,  and  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year :  president,  Miss 
Bertha  Schneider;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Miss  Margaret  Wood ;  and  Executive  com- 
mittee, Misses  Ida  Lange,  Clara  Gridley  and 
Lucy  Wilson. 

The  following  have  enrolled  as  students  for 
the  present  year: 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

Alice,  Ledlie  Blair,  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,  111. 

Elizabeth  Sarah  Bryan,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Champaign,  111. 

John  Simeon  Cleavinger,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Springfield,  111. 

Bertha  M.  Schneider,  B.  A.,  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, 1907,  Columbus,  O. 

Lucy  Gray  Wilson,  University  of  Illinois, 
Washington,  Iowa. 

Nelle  Mae  Wilson,  Northwestern  University, 
Macomb,  111. 

Margaret  Wood,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign, 111. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Jessie  Louise  Arms,  B.  S.,  Lawrence  Col- 
lege, 1904,  Randolph,  Wis. 

lone  Armstrong,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Uni- 
versity, Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Bertha  Salisch  Baird,  University  of  Illinois, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Agnes  Bouton  Cooper,  University  of  Illinois, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lois  Criswell,  University  of  Washington,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

Mary  Emma  Goff,  A.  B.,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1902,  Champaign,  111. 

Anna  Lois  Gray,  A.  B.,  University  of  Indiana, 
1908,  Gosport,  Ind. 

Marie  A.  Hammond,  A.  B.,  Northwestern 
University,  1906,  Rogers  Park,  111. 

Margaret  May  Herdman,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Winnetka,  111. 

Grace  Emma  Herrick,  A.  B.,  Carleton  Col- 
lege, 1895,  Rockford,  111. 

Martha  Gertrude  Jamieson,  University  of 
Illinois,  Seaton,  ill. 

Margaret  Lucy  Kingsbury,  B.  A.,  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  1907,  Ventura,  Calif. 

Aurella  Knapp,  A.  B..  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1909,  Normal,  111. 


Charles  C.  Knapp,  Ph.B.,  Iowa  College,  1901, 
Guymon,  Okla. 

Margie  Ethpl  Langdon,  A.B.,  Nebraska  Wes- 
leyan University,  1907,  Monterey,  Calif. 

Catharine  Susan  Oaks,  Wells  College,  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y. 

Leona  Etna  Phillips,  Ph.B.,  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, 1905,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 

Maud  Osborne,  A.B.,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 1906,  Scranton,  Iowa. 

Carrie  Cade  Patton,  A.B.,  Northhwestern 
University,  1909.  Urbana,  111. 

Betty  Huston  Pritchett,  A.B.,  Prichett  Col- 
lege, 1903,  Glasgow,  Mo. 

Clara  A.  Ricketts,  A.B.,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1909,  Champaign,  111. 

Octavia  Fry  Rogan,  A.B.,  University  of 
Texas,  1908,  Austin,  Texas. 

Rose  R.  Sears,  A.B.,  Fairmont  College,  1909, 
Chicago,  111. 

Gertrude  Mills  Smart,  A.B.,  Northwestern 
University,  1906,  Payson,  111. 

Gladys  Lee  Straight,  University  of  Illinois, 
Fonda,  Iowa. 

WESTERN  RESERVE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

The  class  of  1910  numbers  twenty-one.  Of 
these,  six  are  residents  of  Cleveland  and  the 
others  are  from  O'hio,  New  York,  Indiana, 
Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania.  Five  are  college 
graduates,  six  have  had  some  college  work 
and  fifteen  have  had  some  library  experience. 

The  staff  of  workers  and  the  courses  at  the 
school  show  several  changes.  The  Director 
will  continue  to  give  the  courses  in  Classi- 
fication and  Subject  headings,  but  will  give 
up  the  course  in  Cataloging  heretofore  con- 
ducted by  her  in  order  to  allow  her  more 
time  for  class  work  in  Book  selection  and 
kindred  subjects,  and  for  the  executive  side 
of  the  work.  One  of  the  new  courses  planned 
by  her  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  series  of 
seminars  in  which  matters  concerning  the 
school,  the  library  field,  books  and  reading 
are  to  be  informally  dispussed,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  sometimes  be  conducted 
as  a  semi-social  occasion.  The  course  in 
Cataloging  will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Evans, 
who  has  hitherto  successfully  carried  other 
of  the  technical  courses  and  as  supervisor 
of  the  students'  technical  practice,  is  well 
fitted  to  carry  this  course.  She  will  also 
assist  the  Director  in  various  general  ways. 
Miss  Thirza  Grant,  who  for  a  part  of  last 
year  assisted  in  revising,  has  this  year  been 
appointed  instructor  in  Accession  and  Shelf 
department  work,  and  will  assist  in  supervis- 
ing the  student's  practice  in  technical  work 
and  have  charge  of  the  School  Library.  Miss 
Barden,  after  an  illness  of  several  months, 
is  back  again,  recovered,  and  will  assist  the 
Director  in  class  work  and  late  in  the  year 
give  some  special  instruction  in  cataloging. 
During  the  summer  Mr.  E.  C.  Williams,  li- 
brarian of  Hatch  Library  of  Western  Re- 
serve University,  and  instructor  in  the  school 
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in  Reference  work  and  allied  courses,  re- 
signed his  position  to  go  into  teaching  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  leaving  of  so  able 
a  person  and  so  keen  a  mind  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  whole  University,  and  not  least  to  the 
Library  School.  The  school  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  secure  for  the  year  the  services 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Hirshberg,  reference  librarian 
of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  as  instructor 
in  Reference  wor-k.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  Miss  Henry  had  resigned  her  position 
of  secretary  and  registrar.  The  secretarial 
side  of  Miss  Henry's  work  is  being  very  ac- 
ceptably carried  by  Miss  Nelle  C.  White, 
other  parts  being  taken  over  by  Miss  Evans 
and  Miss  Grant. 

The  practice  work  of  the  students  in  the 
various  libraries  of  the  city  has  been  some- 
wh#t  changed.  Those  who  have  had  pre- 
vious experience  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Li- 
brary will  devote  their  practice  to  the  Col- 
lege libraries  with  the  exception  of  the  pe- 
riod of  practice  in  children's  work  which  is 
required  by  all  alike.  For  those  taking  their 
practice  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  and 
its  branches,  two  assignments  a  week  in- 
stead of  one  are  to  be  made  and  a  longer 
time  spent  at  one  place. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School  opened  September  29,  with  twenty-six 
students  enrolled ;  they  were  selected  as  the 
result  of  the  competitive  examination  held 
in  June. 

For  the  opening  day  of  the  year  greetings 
were  sent  from  the  class  of  1909,  with  flow- 
ers for  the  lecture  room,  a  pleasant  expres- 
sion of  the  cordial  spirit  of  the  graduates. 
But  farewells  followed  close  upon  greetings, 
for  the  second  day  brought  the  news  of  Mr. 
Legler's  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Free 
Library  Commission  and  as  Director  of  the 
School. 

Mr.  Legler  was  virtually  the  founder  of 
the  school,  for  under  his  direction  it  had  been 
organized  as  a  year's  course,  properly  housed, 
and  fully  equipped;  and  because  of  his  in- 
spiring leadership  and  wise  direction,  had 
from  the  first  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
library  world.  The  faculty  feel  the  keenest 
regret  at  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Legler,  for 
it  was  not  only  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him,  but  also  a  liberal  education. 
The  alumni  and  students  also  express  a 
sense  of  personal  loss. 

The  faculty  remains  the  same  as  last  year, 
Miss  Hazeltine,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Miss  Kennedy, 
Miss  Drake,  Mrs.  Brewitt  and  Miss  Turvill, 
with  outside  lecturer  for  special  courses  and 
single  lectures. 

The  registration  of  the  class  of  1910  is  as 
follows : 
Claire  R.   Bonnell,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis., 

five   months  apprentice  Black  River   Falls 

Public  Library;    one  year  librarian  Black 

River  Falls  High  School  Library. 


Lilly  Mary  Elizabeth  Borresen,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  graduate  Milwaukee  State  Normal 
School;  three  months  apprentice  La 
Crosse  Public  Library. 

Amy  Goodrich  Bosson,  Calumet,  Mich., 
senior  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Minne  Clarke  Budlong  (Mrs),  Bismarck,  N. 
D.,  A.B.  University  of  Iowa;  secretary  of 
North  Dakota  Library  Commission. 

Myrtle  May  Cole,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  two  years 
librarian  of  Dubuque  High  School  Library. 

Clara  Daisy  Pansier,  Evanston,  111.,  one  year 
librarian  Christopher  House  Settlement, 
Chicago ;  six  months  apprentice  Evanston 
Public  Library. 

Lotta  Lealand  Fleek,  Brodhead,  Wis.,  one 
year  Milwaukee-Downer  College ;  one 
year  librarian  Brodhead  Public  Library. 

Gretchen,  Leanore  Flower,  River  Falls,  Wis., 
one  year  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Grace  Woodburn  Poland,  Benson,  Minn.,  one 
year  Indiana  State  University;  one  year 
and  a  half  Minnesota  State  University; 
two  years  librarian  Benson  Public  Library. 

Winifred  Gregory,  Waterloo,  Iowa ;  Iowa 
Summer  School  for  Library  Training,  1907 ; 
three  years  assistant  Waterloo  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Ruth  Penterfyn  Hughes,  Freeport,  111.,  Iowa 
Summer  School  for  Library  Training, 
1907;  six  years  assistant  Freeport  Public 
Library. 

Bettina  Jackson,  Madison,  Wis.,  one  year 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City;  two 
and  one-half  years  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin; six  months  apprentice  Madison  Free 
Library. 

Amelia  Katherine  Kiemle,  Spokane,  Wash., 
two  years  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Corina  Louise  Kittelson,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
graduate  St.  Cloud  .(Minn.)  Normal 
School ;  eight  months  apprentice  Minne- 
apolis Public  Library. 

Hannah  Mary  Lawrence,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  four 
years  assistant  Buffalo  Public  Library; 
six  months  chidren's  librarian,  Washing- 
ton County  Free  Library,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Marie  Minton,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Louise  Randall,  Cambridge,  111.,  fifteen 
months  assistant  Cambridge  Public  Li- 
brary. 

Grace  Miriam  Rogers,  Burlington,  Iowa,  two 
years  substitute  Burlington  Public  Library. 

Anna  Boeman  Skinner,  Princeton,  111.,  A.B. 
Woman's  College  of  Baltimore;  four 
months  assistant  Matson  Public  Library, 
Princeton,  111. 

Mae  Imogene  Stearns,  Racine,  Wis.,  Short 
Course  of  the  Wisconsin  Library  School, 
1908;  two  years  assistant  Racine  Public 
Library. 

Grace  May  Stevens,  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Sum- 
mer Session  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School,  1905 ;  six  years  assistant  Oshkosh 
Public  Library. 

Marjorie  Gundry  Strong,  Dodgeville,  Wis., 
senior  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Blanche  L.  Unterkircher,  Burlington,  Iowa, 
five  months  apprentice  Burlington  Public 
Library. 

Emma  M.  Wald,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  graduate 
Michigan  Central  State  Normal  School ; 
nine  months  assistant  La  Crosse  Public 
Library. 

Grace    G.    Woodward,    Odin,    111.,   one   year 
each    Illinois    Woman's    College,    Jackson- 
ville,  111.,   and    State    University,    Boulder, 
Colo. ;     three    months     apprentice    Daven- 
port (Iowa)   Public  Library. 
Alice  Searcy  Wyman,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  grad- 
uate    Tuscaloosa     Female     College ;     two 
years    librarian   of   Alabama   Girls'    Indus- 
trial School  Library;    Summer  Session  of 
the  Wisconsin  Library  School,  1907. 
Of  these  students,  two  are  taking  the  joint 
course  that  was  arranged  a  year  ago  between 
the    Library    School    and    the    University   of 
Wisconsin.      Competitive    entrance   examina- 
tions  are    required   of   all   students   entering 
the  school,  either  for  its  regular  course,  or 
the  joint  course  with  the  University. 

Four  University  juniors  are  registered  in 
the  Library  School,  to  graduate  in  1911.  They 
are: 

Bessie  Howard  Dexter,  Madison,  Wis. 
Mary  Anne  Martin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Lucy  Louisa  Morgan,  Durand,  Wis. 
Ella  Mabel  Smith,  Oconto,  Wis. 
A  summary  of  the  registration  shows  nine 
from  Wisconsin,  five  each  from  Illinois  and 
Iowa,  two   from   Minnesota,  one   each   from 
Alabama,    Michigan,     North     Dakota,     New 
York,   and   Washington.     The   four   juniors 
are    from    Wisconsin. 

SHORT   COURSE. 

The  registration  for  the  Short  Course  of 
eight  weeks,  from  September  2Qth  until 
Thanksgiving,  numbers  fifteen,  thirteen  from 
Wisconsin,  and  one  each  from  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. The  entrance  requirements  are  held 
strictly  to  the  standard  of  those  holding 
library  positions.  The  registration  of  the 
class  shows  five  librarians  and  ten  assistants. 
The  class  list  is  as  follows : 
Gladys  May  Andrews,  apprentice,  Public  Li- 
brary, Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Katharine  Chenet  Barker,  librarian,  T.  B. 

Scott  Free  Library,  Merrill,  Wis. 
Edith   Carroll   Birdsall,  librarian,   Public  Li- 
brary, Algoma,  Wis. 
Mildred  C.  Brady,  assistant,  Public  Library, 

Racine,  Wis. 
Hallie  May  Haskin,  assistant,  Public  Library, 

Wausau,  Wis. 
Amy    Humphrey,    assistant,    Public    Library, 

Mondovi,  Wis. 
Sarah    V.    Lewis,   assistant,    Public   Library, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Marion    Grace    Lown,    librarian,    Public   Li- 
brary, Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 
Alice  Jeanette  Millerd.  librarian,  Public  Li- 
brary, New  London,  Wis. 


Mae  F.  Moore,  assistant,  Public  Library, 
Beloit,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Nichlas,  librarian,  Public  Libra- 
ry, Platteville,  Wis. 

Anna  Benora  Pederson,  assistant,  Public  Li- 
brary, La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Margaret  Porter,  former  assistant,  Public 
Library,  Superior,  Wis. 

Fanny  M.  Slabaugh,  assistant,  Public  Libra- 
ry, South  Omaha,  Neb. 

Helga  Victoria  Swedberg,  assistant,  Public 
Library,  Rhinelander,  Wis. 

SCHOOL   NOTES. 

The  opening  reception  for  the  school,  Sat- 
urday, October  gth,  given  by  the  Preceptor 
at  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thwaites,  took 
the  nature  of  a  farewell  to  Mr.  Legler,  who 
began  his  new  work  in  Chicago  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday. 

Miss  Jeanette  Steenberg,  of  Denmark,  who 
had  been  studying  library  methods  in  this 
country  for  two  years,  was  a  welcome  visitor 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  school. 
She  came  to  Wisconsin  to  study  the  work 
of  a  library  commission,  preparatory  to  in- 
troducing similar  methods  in  her  own  coun- 
try, where  she  will  work  with  her  father, 
Dr.  A.  S.  Steenberg,  who  visited  this  coun- 
try seven  years  ago  to  study  American  li- 
brary advancement.  Miss  Steenberg  visited 
several  libraries  in  the  State,  'besides  her 
work  in  the  Commission  offices.  She  gave 
a  most  instructive  lecture  before  the  school 
on  library  conditions  in  Denmark. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Montgomery,  State  librarian  of 
Pennsylvania,  visited  the  school  briefly  in 
late  September. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Gorton,  '07,  has  accepted 
the  position  as  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist;  her  time  is  to  be  largely 
given  to  work  on  the  Supplement  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  catalog. 

Miss  Angie  Messer,  '08,  librarian,  Public 
Library,  Escanaba,  Mich.,  and  Miss  Lydia 
Kinsley,  '07,  librarian,  Normal  School  Li- 
brary, Warrensburg,  Mo.,  returned  for  a 
short  visit  in  September. 

ALUMNI  NOTES. 

The  following  changes  in  positions  have 
occurred  within  a  month : 

Miss  Lola  M.  B.  Green  ('07),  engaged  dur- 
ing the  summer  as  assistant  cataloger  in  the 
Wisconsin  Historical  Library,  has  accepted 
the  librarianship  of  the  Manistee  (Mich.) 
Public  Library,  succeeding  Miss  Eliza  Town- 
send.  Miss  Messer  began  her  work  Octo- 
ber I  St. 

Miss  Marion  Weil,  children's  librarian  of 
the  Southside  Branch,  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburg,  has  accepted  the  charge  of  chil- 
dren's work  in  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Public 
Library,  and  will  begin  her  work  November 

I  St. 

MARY  EMOGENE  HAZELTINE,  Preceptor. 
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HASSE,  Adelaide  R.  Index  of  economic  ma- 
terial in  documents  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States.  Illinois,  1809-1904.  Pre- 
pared for  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington.  Published  by  the  Carne- 
gie Institution  of  Washington,  July,  1909. 
393  P-  30  cm. 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Index  to 
economic  material,  its  predecessors  having 
covered  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  California,  in  the  order  given; 
of  these,  the  volumes  for  Maine,  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  have  been  reviewed  in 
these  columns  (L.  >j.,  32:8,  p.  377,  and  33:11, 
p.  466).  The  present  volume  follows  so 
closely  the  lines  established  for  the  series 
that  no  extended  notice  is  necessary.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  checklist  entries 
have  been  made  somewhat  fuller  than  usual, 
in  order  to  disentangle  the  complexities 
caused  by  duplicate  editions  of  many  of  the 
early  Illinois  documents.  Commendation, 
also,  is  due  the  compiler  for  the  careful  his- 
torical arrangement  and  concise  notes  under 
such  heads  as  Canals  and  Railroads,  which 
render  these  long  and  involved  lists  clearer  to 
understand  and  make  use  of.  Annotative 
and  tabular  helps  of  this  sort  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  an  index  to  such  confus- 
ing material  as  public  documents,  a  fact 
seemingly  well  appreciated  by  the  compiler 
of  this  great  work.  As  in  the  case  of  pre- 
vious volumes,  the  collection  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  has  been  used  as  a 
basis ;  the  collections  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  Illinois  State  Library,  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library,  and  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  were  also  examined.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  volume 
shows  the  same  painstaking  preparation  and 
general  good  workmanship  as  all  those  which 
have  gone  before.  W.  N.  S. 

SHARP,  Katharine  L.    Illinois  libraries.    Parts 
4  and  5.      (University  of  Illinois  studies, 
Vol.  2,  Nos.  7,  8.)     Urbana,  111.,  Universi- 
ty Press,  1907-8,  160,  115  p.  8°,  $2. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  Miss  Sharp's 
valuable     monograph     on     Illinois     libraries 
have  finally  appeared,  some  three  years  after 
the  publication  of  part  one.     The  first  part 
gave   a   general   survey  of  the   library   field 
in  Illinois,   history  of  legislation,  etc.      (re- 
viewed in  L.   j.,  Jan.,  1007,  p.  37).     Part  2 
was  devoted  to  historical  sketches  of  public 
libraries  outside  of  Chicago  (reviewed  L.  j., 
July,  1907,  p.  335.)  Part  3  covered  in  a  simi- 
lar way  the  college,  school  and  special  libra- 
ries, except  those  of  Chicago    (reviewed  L. 
j.,  July,   1908,   p.   298).     The   fourth   volume 


is  devoted  entirely  to  Chicago  libraries  and 
owing  to  the  many  recent  developments,  is 
of 'special  interest  at  the  present  time.  One 
hundred  and  forty  of  the  160  pages  give  his- 
torical sketches  of  the  existing  libraries  of 
Chicago,  arranged  alphabetically.  A  list  of 
the  obsolete  libraries  is  given  on  p.  141-143, 
and  p.  144-160  (p.  634-650  of  the  whole 
work)  are  filled  by  a  list  of  the  publications 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Why  such  a  list  should  be  inserted  and  paged 
into  the  body  of  a  treatise  on  Illinois  libra- 
ries, instead  of  appended  to  the  final  part, 
is  incomprehensible.  The  review  of  Chica- 
go libraries  is  most  excellent,  although  one 
must  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  this  part 
was  written  in  1904-1905  and  that  many  of 
the  statements  are  entirely  out-of-date.  Sta- 
tistics, which  are  given,  are  usually  1903  or 
1004.  No  mention  is  made  under  The  John 
Crerar  Library  of  their  Medical  collection, 
bought  from  the  Newberry  in  1906,  although 
a  foot-note  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  the 
Newberry  Library.  On  account  of  Dr.  Poole's 
relations  to  both  the  Chicago  Public  and  the 
Newberry  the  historical  sketches  of  those 
libraries  are  of  unusual  interest.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  Rudolph  indexer  is  also  worthy 
of  note.  In  the  sketch  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  library  is  found  a  strong  defense  of 
the  extreme  departmental  system  as  applied 
to  University  libraries.  To  librarians  of  col- 
lege and  city  institutions  part  four  will  be 
by  far  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of 
the  series. 

The  fifth  and  last  part  is  devoted  mainly 
to  library  buildings.  Floor  plans  are  given 
as  well  as  exterior  and  interior  views.  The 
"Bibliographical  notes  of  sources  of  informa- 
tion" are  a  testimonial  to  the  thoroughness 
with  which  Miss  Sharp  has  compiled  her 
material.  The  list  of  Library  publications  of 
Illinois  and  the  index  conclude  the  work. 
The  treatise  as  a  whole  should  prove  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  librarians  throughout  the 
country  and  will  well  repay  careful  reading. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  states  will  com- 
pile similar  material.  State  aid  should  be 
furnished  for  such  work,  thus  obviating  the 
delay  caused  in  the  case  of  Illinois  by  lack 
of  funds.  CHARLES  H.  BROWN. 

UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION.    Sta- 
tistics of  public  society  and  school  libraries 
...  in   1908    (Bulletin,   1909,   No.  5). 
This  is  a  most  useful  collection  of  figures. 
In  it  the  tables  consider  some  32  items  re- 
lating to  each  library  having  at   least  5,000 
vols.,    whereas    the    similar    report    covering 
the  year  1903  considered  only  19  such  items, 
but    included    all    libraries    having    at    least 
1,000   vols.      This    change   of   plan,    adopted 
after  consultation  with  representative  libra- 
rians, has  been  due  to  the  great  increase  in 
the   number   of  libraries   having    1,000  vols., 
of  which  there  are  now  over  8,000,  and  to 
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the  call  for  information  on  points  that  are 
receiving  more  discussion  to-day.  Although 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau,  facts  concerning 
special  collections  in  libraries  and  salaries 
of  library  employees  have  not  been  included, 
but  will  be  dealt  with  in  future  publications. 
Some  such  authoritative  body  of  information 
covering  salaries,  however,  would  be  of  help 
in  a  general  campaign  to  secure  adequate 
pay  for  librarians.  Expenditures  for  sala- 
ries, books,  binding^  periodicals,  rent  and 
light,  number  of  borrower's  cards  in  force, 
amount  of  juvenile  circulation,  etc.,  are 
among  the  new  items  treated  of  in  the  main 
tables,  while  extra  tables  for  traveling  libra- 
ries and  city  public  library  systems  appear 
for  the  first  time.  Summaries  by  states  and 
divisions  covering  both  the  libraries  of  over 
1,000  and  5,000  vols.  and  their  growth  during 
special  periods,  and  a  bibliography  of  the 
Bureau's  library  publications,  help  to  round 
out  the  200  odd  pages  of  the  bulletin. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  table  is  the 
one  showing  the  growth  since  1891  of  libra- 
ries having  over  5,000  vols.  In  that  year 
there  were  1,174  such  libraries  in  the  U.  S., 
605  of  which  were  in  the  North  At- 
lantic division,  124  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
70  in  the  South  Central,  310  in  the  North 
Central  and  65  in  the  Western  division.  By 
1908  the  total  for  the  country  had  doubled 
to  2,298,  while  there  were  1,100  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  188  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
124  in  the  South  Central,  723  in  the  North 
Central  and  163  in  the  Western.  The 
Western  division  had  not  only  increased 
at  the  greatest  rate,  but  had  practically 
caught  up  to  the  North  Atlantic  :n  the 
proportion  of  number  of  libraries  to  pop- 
ulation !  Between  1903  and  1908  the  num- 
ber of  libraries  of  at  least  5,000  vols.  in  the 
whole  country  had  increased  from  2,028  to 
2,298  and  the  book  collections  from  43,765,- 
677  vols.  to  55,350,163,  an  increase  of  n,- 
259,569  vols.  or  26^2  per  cent.  The  most 
rapid  growth  was  in  the  North  Central 
division,  which  increased  20  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  libraries  and  38  per  cent,  in  book 
collections.  Other  noteworthy  figures  show 
that  there  were  in  operation  in  1908  77  libra- 
ries having  more  than  100,000  vols.,  includ- 
ing six  having  over  500,000;  1,384  circulat- 
ing libraries  with  5,508,620  borrowers'  cards 
in  force,  circulating  75,212,872  volumes,  of 
which  17,345,034  were  issued  to  children;  II 
city  library  systems  having  10  or  more 
branches,  including  three  with  at  least  20 ; 
and  as  many  as  45  travelling  library  systems 
scattered  throughout  the  country.. 

Considering  the  great  amount  of  detail,  few 
inaccuracies  are  apparent  and  what  omissions 
there  are,  are  due  chiefly  to  the  incomplete 
returns  sent  in  by  the  individual  libraries. 
Especially  in  this  latter  regard  the  bulletin 
is  far  superior  to  its  predecessor. 

L.  M.  SOLIS-COHEN. 
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PERIODICALS 

Bulletin  of  Bibliography  (Boston  Book 
Co.)  for  October  contains  "Library  period- 
icals," by  Helen  E.  Haines.  The  results  of 
Miss  Haines'  long  experience  as  managing 
editor  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  are  here  given 
in  a  concise  history  of  the  establishment  and 
development  of  the  library  periodicals  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  main 
principles  and  methods  upon  which  it  is  con- 
sidered all  library  journalism  should  be 
based.  The  article  is  to  be  continued.  The  publi- 
cation of  a  quarterly  dramatic  index  covering 
all  the  important  periodicals  in  England  and 
America  begins  with  this  number,  giving  in 
one  alphabet  an  index  to  the  theatre  and  its 
plays  and  players.  In  this  index  about  150 
periodicals  are  examined,  that  work  being  di- 
vided among  24  collaborators.  The  four 
quarterly  instalments  of  each  year  will  be 
reprinted  in  one  alphabet  as  part  n.  of  the 
Annual  Magazine  subject  index.  This  first 
installment  of  over  1000  entries  covers  refer- 
ences to  the  magazines  and  weeklies  of  July, 
August  and  September,  1909. 

Library  Assistant,  October,  contains  "Con- 
cerning practical  bibliography,"  by  Joseph 
Walton,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  York- 
shire Branch  meeting  of  the  Library  Assist- 
ants' Association. 

Library  Association  Record,  October,  con- 
tains the  presidential  address  of  Alderman 
W.  H.  Brittain  to  the  Library  Association  at 
Sheffield;  and  "Our  local  bibliography,"  by 
W.  T.  Freemantle. 

Library  World,  October,  contains  part  3  of 
''The  subject  classification,"  by  James  Duff 
Brown ;  "The  libraries  of  France,"  by  T.  E. 
Turnbull ;  and  a  further  contribution  to  R.  A. 
Peddie's  "Fifteenth  century  books." 

New  York  Libraries,  October,  contains  an 
interesting  article  embodying  valuable  literary 
criticism  in  "What  makes  a  novel  immoral," 
by  Corinne  Bacon;  "Library  conditions  in 
rural  New  York,"  by  Zaidee  Brown,  an  ab- 
stract of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
reading  for  rural  communities ;  "Popular 
books  of  travel  for  village  library,"  by  Julia 
Scofield  Harron  and  Mary  E.  Eastwood,  and 
"Select  list  of  books  on  agriculture,"  by  C.  H. 
Tuck,  are  other  interesting  items  in  this  issue. 
The  index  for  the  first  volume  is  issued  with 
this  number. 

Public  Libraries,  October,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mrs.  Elmendorf,  entitled  "The  things 
that  matter."  The  price  of  Public  Libraries 
is  to  be  raised  to  $2  a  year ;  the  increased  size 
of  each  number  is  sufficient  reason  for  this 
increase.  The  November  number  contains 
"The  opportunity  of  the  library  assistant,"  by 
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Josephine  A.  Rathbone;  and  "Special  library 
training,"  by  A.  M.  Price;  besides  other  brief 
articles  and  departmental  material. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  May-June,  con- 
tains an  address  to  the  Wisconsin  library 
school  class  of  1909,  by  Clement  W.  Andrews  ; 
"Training  for  librarianship,"  by  Mary  W. 
Plummer;  and  "Methods  of  training  in  one 
library  school,"  by  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine. 

Bollettino  deile  Biblioteche  Popolari  for 
July,  1909,  contains  a  review  of  the  work  of 
the  People's  Libraries  in  Milan  for  the  year 
1908,  and  an  interesting  article  by  Renzo 
Boccardi  on  books  for  emigrants,  general 
suggestions  as  to  the  kinds  of  books  suited 
for  Italians  about  to  leave  their  home  for  the 
New  World,  and  some  fifty  titles  or  so  of 
works  of  particular  value  for  them.  The  is- 
sue for  Aug.  i,  1909,  reprints  the  circular  of 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Italy, 
dated  the  i6th  of  June,  1909,  commendatory 
of  the  work  of  the  popular  libraries,  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Edmondo  de 
Amicis  Popular  Library  at  Venice.  The  is- 
sue for  Sept.  i,  1909,  is  mainly  given  up  to  an 
article  by  Giovanni  Crocioni  on  libraries  for 
students  in  secondary  schools,  recommending 
that  such  schools  be  liberally  supplied  with 
libraries  selected  for  their  needs  and  admin- 
istered by  teachers  or  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Revista  dc  Archives,  Bibliotecas  y  Museos, 
May- June,  1909,  has  an  historical  account  by 
P.  Guillermo  Antplin,  O.S.A.,  librarian  of  the 
Escorial,  of  the  library  of  Don  Pedro  Ponce 
de  Leon,  Bishop  of  Plasencia,  who  died  in 
T573,  and  bequeathed  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts to  King  Philip  n.  The  history  of  the 
provincial  library  of  Cadiz,  by  J.  L.  Estelrich, 
is  continued. 

Revista  delle  Biblioteche  e  degli  Archivi 
for  May- June,  1909,  tells  of  the  libraries  pro- 
vided on  Italian  men-of-war,  showing  that 
for  some  sixty  vessels,  with  a  complement  of 
16,534  men,  10,800  volumes  are  provided. 

Folkbiblioteksbladet,  vol.  vn.,  no.  3,  July- 
September,  >ox)9,  concludes  the  interesting  re- 
view by  Erik  Heden  on  recent  Swedish  lyr- 
ical poetry.  V.  Soderberg  has  an  article  on 
"Popular  historical  literature  in  the  Swedish 
language,"  while  Miss  M.  Larsen  gives  the 
first  installment  of  her  "Observations  made 
on  a  visit  to  Danish  and  German  public  li- 
braries." There  are  book  reviews  and  news 
from  the  library  field. 

For  Folke-og  Barneboksamlinger,  vol.  in., 
no.  3,  dated  October,  1909,  leads  with  an  il- 
lustrated article  by  A.  S.  Steenberg  on  the 
"Model  public  library  of  the  recent  Exposi- 
tion of  Aarhus,  Denmark."  It  is  followed 
by  the  first  installment  of  an  article  on  "Cat- 
aloging," by  Mr.  Nyhuus  and  Mr.  Arnesen, 
of  the  Public  Library  of  Christiania.  The 
editor  concludes  the  Report  of  public  libra- 


ries, Norway,  for  1908,  showing  a  steady 
growth  in  their  activity.  There  is  a  report 
of  the  opening  of  the  new  Public  Library, 
Kristiansand,  with  Miss  Helga  Usterud,  li- 
brarian, besides  other  brief  notices,  reviews, 
etc. 

De  Bocksaal  for  Sept.  30,  1909,  has  an  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  C.  E.  Hooykaas  on  the  proper 
supervision  to  be  exercised  over  reading  by 
the  Dutch  Protestant  Unions.  D.  Smit  has 
an  article  on  libraries  in  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, reprinted  from  the  Amsterdammer  ; 
Goedhart  has  a  comprehensive  statement  cov- 
ering the  libraries  of  the  English  Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Atlanta,  Ga.  Carnegie  L.  The  new  Anne 
Wallace  branch  of  the  library  was  opened 
Oct.  30,  with  appropriate  exercises.  Mrs. 
Max  Rowland,  previously  Miss  Wallace,  in 
whose  honor  the  branch  is  named,  was  pres- 
ent as  a  guest  and  made  an  address. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt,  year  end- 
ing Nov.  30,  1908.)  Added  3661  (net  gain 
1738)  ;  total  54,763.  Total  circulation  208,053. 
Receipts,  $13,817.92;  expenses  $13,817.80 
(main  lib.  $10,992.28). 

The  most  important  occurrence  of  the  year 
was  the  appropriation  of  $2000  made  by  the 
city  government  early  in  the  year  for  the  al- 
teration of  the  library  quarters.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  was  spent  on  the  erection  of 
a  floor  above  the  stacks  already  in  use  on  the 
north  side  of  the  library.  Much  needed  al- 
terations have  also  been  made  in  the  chil- 
dren's room.  The  report  shows  an  increased 
use  of  the  library  by  borrowers.  The  best 
attended  part  of  the  library  continues  to  be 
the  children's  section. 

The  teachers  continue  to  draw  largely  on 
the  collection  set  apart  for  use  in  the  schools. 
The  circulation  of  these  books  for  the  year 
was  24,262.  The  two  branches  of  the  library 
show  a  decided  increase  in  circulation.  The 
expenses  for  binding  and  binders  have 
amounted  to  $1029.53. 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.  The  library  will 
hold  on  Nov.  9  in  the  Williamsburg  Branch  a 
"Neighborhood  exhibit,"  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plan  to  outline  and  represent  the 
conditions  in  each  district  or  neighborhood 
which  was  inaugurated  during  the  previous 
year  with  the  reading  of  a  paper  at  a  staff 
meeting  by  Mr.  Leon  Solis-Cohen.  The  ex- 
hibit will  represent  (a)  neighborhood  con- 
ditions and  problems ;  (b)  how  those  prob- 
lems are  met;  (c)  any  device  or  plan  used 
in  one  branch  that  might  be  of  use  or  in- 
terest in  another  branch. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L.  (Rpt. —  year  1908.) 
Added  (net  increase)  32,513;  total  352,041. 
Issued,  home  use  2,056,054.  Cards  in  force 
116,000.  Receipts  $346,804.50;  expense  $295,- 
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753-5^  (books  and  periodicals  $47,095.38, 
buildings  $21,273.61,  supplies  $53,107.44). 

The  report  of  the  year  1908  is  interesting 
reading,  and  shows  a  great  amount  of  pro- 
gressive work. 

"Certain  definite  regulations  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  using  the  library  are  maintained 
uniformly  throughout  the  system.  These  are 
intended  to  secure  the  fullest  use  of  the  li- 
brary consistent  with  a  proper  safeguarding 
of  the  rights  of  ethers.  Within  these  limits 
a  very  large  scope  is  given  to  the  head  of  each 
department  and  branch  for  initiative  and  for 
the  use  of  such  methods  and  devices  as  may 
render  the  library  more  useful  to  the  neigh- 
borhood which  it  serves." 

Reports  from  the  various  departments  and 
the  branches  follow  the  report  of  the  libra- 
rian. Lack  of  space  forbids  more  than  a 
brief  mention  of  the  various  features  of  the 
work.  The  removal  of  the  Accounting  de- 
partment to  the  Society  for  Savings  buildings, 
where  the  Department  for  the  blind  is  also 
housed,  took  place  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year.  The  library  has,  heretofore,  de- 
pended chiefly  upon  the  City  auditor's  de- 
partment for  its  bookkeeping ;  it  will  now 
have  a  complete  system  in  its  own  offices. 

The  Order  department  shows  a  record  of 
more  work  done  than  ever  before,  as  the  Cat- 
aloging department  occupies  the  same  room ; 
this  was  accomplished  under  hard  conditions, 
owing  to  lack  of  adequate  space.  In  the  Cat- 
aloging department  new  work  has  been  un- 
dertaken as  follows :  the  catalog  of  books  in 
foreign  languages,  of  which  an  unusual  num- 
ber have  been  added  during  the  past  year,  is 
to  be  made  uniform  with  the  catalog  of  books 
in  English :  the  catalogs  of  juvenile  books  in 
the  main  library  and  in  the  large  branches 
are  to  be  made  uniform :  the  analytical  cat- 
alog of  the  Reference  department  is  to  be 
completed.  The  collection  of  the  Reference 
department  has  been  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  3166'  volumes.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
John  G.  White  collection  of  about  8000  vol- 
umes in  folk-lore,  given  to  the  library  by  Mr. 
John  G.  White  and  now  housed  in  the  Society 
for  Savings  building,  may  soon  be  classified, 
cataloged  and  conveniently  located.  "A  good 
catalog  of  this  collection  made  generally 
available  by  a  duplicate  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  would  be  a  distinct  service  to  schol- 
orship." 

The  Department  for  the  blind  issued  592 
books,  reaching  about  one-fifth  of  the  blind 
peoole  in  Cleveland. 

The  books  issued  from  the  Children's  de- 
partment numbered  858,981,  being  41  per  cent, 
of  the  total  circulation  and  an  increase  of 
156,006.  Miss  Burnite's  report  describes  the 
organization  of  the  Avork.  "The  nature  of  the 
organization  is  such  that  with  its  fullest  de- 
velopment it  would  be  possible  to  reach  every 
child  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  not  only  the 
children  who  can  be  drawn  to  the  libraries, 
but  the  children  who  through  distance  or 


mental  inertia  cannot  be  drawn  to  the  libra- 
ries." This  means  not  only  that  there  are 
various  methods  used  to  reach  the  children, 
but  also  that  there  must  be  various  policies  of 
utilizing  the  people  available  for  this  distribu- 
tion, and  it  is  .this  side  of  organization,  the 
development  of  the  service,  which  is  now 
reported.  Under  the  head  of  service  there 
are  the  following  divisions  :  Work  with  chil- 
dren by  assistants  set  apart  for  this  service  — 
in  the  children's  rooms  ;  Work  with  children 
by  assistants,  who  have  other  duties  —  in  the 
sub-branches;  Work  with  children  limited  in 
its  time  —  in  the  school  libraries  ;  Work  with 
children  by  teachers  —  in  the  class-room  li- 
braries ;  Work  with  children  by  volunteer  vis- 
itors —  in  the  home  libraries  and  reading 
clubs.  The  ^work  under  these  divisions  is 
briefly  described,  and  a  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  department  is  given,  the  story- 
hours,  work  of  the  various  children's  rooms 
and  the  work  with  the  schools  described.  In 
the  five  high  school  libraries  there  are  3571 
cardholders,  and  a  total  circulation  of  61,421. 
The  10  grammar  school  libraries  report  a 
total  circulation  of  148,808.  There  are  37 
home  libraries  with  a  total  membership  of 
613  and  a  total  circulation  of  14,227. 

The  report  of  the  loan  librarian  notes  "an 
interesting  plan  to  provide  reading  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  leav- 
ing the  Children's  department  and  beginning 
to  use  the  adult  department."  This  was  the 
establishment  of  a  book-rack  labeled  "Books 
for  young  readers"  placed  in  the  fiction  al- 
cove. The  books  were  carefully  selected  from 
all  classes  of  literature  to  meet  the  tastes  of 
young  readers  in  the  transition  stage.  The 
rack  has  proved  popular  both  with  the  young 
and  the  mature  readers.  The  Stations  depart- 
ment. besides  caring  for  its  own  collection, 
which  numbers  72,375  volumes,  serves  as  an 
intermediary  for  loans  from  the  main  library 
to  all  departments  and  between  these  depart- 
ments. It  occupied  rooms  in  the  City  Hall 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  February  a 
fire  injured  the  rooms  and  the  department 
was  removed  to  another  building.  Mr.  Brett 
urges  the  imperative  need  of  an  adequate 
main  building,  which  is  now  unable  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  library.  "The  collection  of 
books  are  only  partly  available,  much  being 
stored  where  it  is  scarcely  accessible  ;  the  de- 
partments are  scattered  in  various  buildings, 
and  the  whole  work  is  very  much  more  ex- 
pensive and  less  efficient  from  these  condi- 
tions." 


Duluth  (Minn.}  P.  L.  (i8th  and 
rpts.  —  years  1907-1908.)  Added  (1907) 
3,118:  (1908)  3,001  ;  total  (1907)  50,059; 
(1908)  52,347.  Issued,  home  use  (1907) 
124,483;  (1908)  135,809.  Receipts,  $16,- 
716.65  ;  expenses  $16,715.29  (salaries  $6,321.85  ; 
books,  newspapers  and  magazines  $4,378.84; 
furniture  and  shelving  $345.45). 

The    need    for    Norwegian     and     Swedish 
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books  was  so  pressing  as  to  result  in  an  ap- 
peal to  the  State  Library  Commission,  which 
resoonded  generously  by  sending  in  October, 
1908,  two  boxes  of  40  volumes  each  in  Swed- 
ish and  Norwegian.  "These  have  circulated 
constantly  and  the  demand  for  them  seems 
to  make  it  imperative  for  the  library  to  own 
its  own  permanent  collection  in  these  two 
languages. 

The  branch  library  at  West  Duluth  shows 
a  circulation  of  23,641  volumes  in  1907  and 
of  29,191  in  1908. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (36th  rpt. — year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908.)  Added,  1,480;  total 
50,297.  Issued,  home  use  85,333.  Registra- 
tion, 4,767.  Receipts,  $8,802.08;  expenses  $8,- 
802.08  (salaries  $3,639.30,  books,  $749.20; 
binding,  $566.75).  Two  special  collections 
were  begun  during  the  year — books  on  local 
industries,  trades  an.d  occupations,  and  books 
to  aid  foreigners  in  learning  the  English 
language. 

Leuriston  (Me.)  P.  L.  (6th  rpt.  —  vear 
ending  Feb.  28,  1909.)  Added  1,438;  total 
15,494.  Issued,  home  pse,  61,867.  Cards  is- 
sued 1,011  (non-fiction  cards  issued  163). 
Receipts  $5,500;  expenses  $5,500  (salaries 
$2.505.68;  fuel  $433.50;  lighting  $270.62; 
building  and  grounds  $186.80;  books  and 
periodicals  $1,889.58;  library  supplies  and 
miscellaneous  $213.82.) 

Lincoln,  Neb.  Lincoln  City  L.  The  North- 
east Branch  of  the  library  was  opened  July 
29th  with  appropriate  exercises.  This  is  the 
first  branch  library  in  the  state. 

Miss  Libbie  Branson,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  library's  apprentice  class  last  year,  is 
in  charge. 

Mankato  (Minn.)  P.  L.  has  issued  brief 
reading  lists  as  follows :  Some  helps  for  little 
housekeepers.  Some  useful  books  for  useful 
boys.  Some  helps  for  mechanics  and  en- 
gineers. 

Milwaukee  (IVis.)  South  Side  Library. 
Nuesse,  George  C.  Founding  of  the  South 
Side  Library.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1909.  23  p. 
S. 

This  booklet  was  issued  in  July,  primarily, 
so  that  a  copy  might  be  placed  in  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  library  building  being 
erected  for  the  South  Side  Library.  The 
South  Side  Educational  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee did  pioneer  service  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  lecture  system  into  the  public 
schools  of  Milwaukee.  A  Library  Committee 
was  established  by  the  Association  and  in 
1895  a  reading  room  was  opened.  This  later 
developed  into  the  South  Side  Library.  In 
1897  the  library  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  it  was  removed  to  new  quarters 
and  was  being  conducted  as  one  of  the  regu- 
lar branches  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Li- 
brary. By  1904  it  had  an  annual  circulation 
of  40,000  volumes. 


Montclair  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.  (isth  rpt.— 
year  1908.)  Added  3,185;  total  23,078  v.  (ex- 
clusive of  pm.).  Issued,  home  use  117,234. 
Registration  (new)  945;  total  10,300.  Re- 
ceipts $19,990.79 ;  expenses  $18,560.29  (sal- 
aries $5,590.85 ;  books  $1,880.67 ;  pay  dupli- 
cate books  $732.68). 

Miss  S.  Augusta  Smith,  librarian,  died 
suddenly  on  February  5,  1909.  Miss  Smith 
was  appointed  librarian  in  1897.  The  report 
which  was  Miss  Smith's  last,  is  prefaced  by 
a  testimonial  to  her  memory  by  the  library 
trustees. 

During  the  year  the  young  people's  depart- 
ment was  moved  from  the  room  previously 
occupied  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  of  the 
rotunda  to  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
Here,  at  first,  some  difficulties  in  shelving 
and  lighting  presented  themselves ;  for  at 
that  time  high  book  stacks  were  in  use,  and 
since  the  windows  were  on  only  two  sides 
of  the  room,  the  rear  walls  were  not  suffi- 
ciently lighted.  This  trouble  was  success- 
fully overcome  by  fitting  the  window  case- 
ments with  the  "Luxfer  prism  glass,"  which 
so  bends  the  rays  of  light  that  they  enter  the 
room  at  a  level  parallel  to  the  floor  and  thus 
penetrate  to  the  farthest  corner.  The  book 
stacks  were  removed  and  shelving  was  run 
around  three  sides  of  the  room  under  the 
windows,  providing  ample  space  for  a  large 
number  of  books  and  still  being  low  enough 
for  the  titles  to  be  read  by  even  the  smallest 
children.  The  walls  were  tinted  a  warm 
shade  of  buff  with  lighter  ceiling,  these  col- 
ors harmonizing  excellently  with  the  dark 
brown  tones  of  the  woodwork.  Four  fine 
large  cop'ley  prints  were  purchased,  three 
scenes  from  Abbey's  famous  frieze  in  the 
Boston  Library,  and  one,  a  reproduction  of 
St.  Gauden's  Shaw  Memorial." 

There  was  at  first  some  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  older  young  folks  at  being 
segregated  from  the  adult  department  and 
classed  with  the  "juveniles,"  but  they  are 
realizing  more  and  more  that  this  depart- 
ment endeavors  to  consider  their  interest. 
One  section  of  the  room  has  been  given 
over  to  books  specially  selected  for  boys 
and  girls  who  have  outgrown  their  liking 
for  strictly  juvenile  books. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  re- 
gard to  the  younger  readers  has  been  ob- 
viated since  as  long  as  the  children  had  free 
access  to  all  the  books  in  the  adult  depart- 
ment, there  was  no  way  of  preventing  their 
obtaining  literature,  especially  fiction,  which 
might  be  far  beyond  their  comprehension 
or  otherwise  unsuited  for  their  use." 

Muncie  (Ind.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  1908; 
in  third  annual  rpt.  of  the  City  controller  of 
Muncie,  Ind.)  Added  2362;  total  acces- 
sioned 26,878.  Issued,  home  use  81,387.  Reg- 
istration, 1282.  Receipts  $8894.25;  expenses 
$7120.84  (librarians'  salaries  $2340,  books  and 
periodicals  $1685.88,  stereographic  views 
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$25.92,  binding  $976.50,  supplies  and   repairs 
$420.96). 

New  York  City.  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary L.  (Rpt.  —  year  1907-1908.)  Added 
1829;  total  43,591.  Readers,  daily  5341,  even- 
ing 2458;  issued  2108. 

The  librarian  urges  the  publication  of  a 
bulletin  through  which  the  influence  of  the 
library  might  be  widened. 

—  (Rpt.  —  year  1908-9.)  Added  3062; 
total  46,621.  Readers,  daily  5476;  evening 
3428;  issued  2480. 

"The  permanent  endowment  of  the  library 
still  remains  only  $6000.  Mr.  Virgin  concludes 
his  report  with  further  emphasis  on  the  need  of 
increased  funds,  and  points  out  that  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  library  storage  room  will 
soon  be  exhausted. 

The  file  of  biographical  information  on 
American  clergy  has  been  enlarged  to  include 
about  2400  names.  The  reclassification  of  the 
Liturgical  collection  was  begun. 

New  York  P.  L.  In  the  lower  hall  of  the 
Lenox  Library  building  an  exhibition  in  com- 
memoration of  Washington  Irving,  who  died 
Nov.  28,  1859,  was  opened  Nov.  i. 

Onawa  (Iowa)  P.  L.  The  new  library 
building  was  opend,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises, Oct.  22. 

Overbrook,  Pa.  Seminary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  L.  Late  in  October  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  library  building,  named  the 
Archbishop  Ryan  Memorial  Library  Building, 
was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

After  the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  placing 
the  stone,  performed  by  Archbishop  Ryan,  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Rev.  Philip  R.  Mc- 
Devitt,  superintendent  of  parish  schools ; 
Very  Rev.  John  T.  Murphy,  provincial  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  James 
A.  Flaherty,  supreme  grand  knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Pleasant  Valley  (N.  Y.)  Free  L.  The  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  library 
building  took  place  on  Oct.  15,  with  appro- 
priate exercises. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.  The  Frederick  M. 
Crunden  Branch,  fourth  of  the  St.  Louis 
branch  buildings,  was  opened  to  the  public 
Sept.  n,  1909.  The  dedication  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  president  of  the  Library 
Board,  Mr.  F.  W.  Lehmann,  who  gave  the 
speech  of  welcome,  and  turned  the  new  build- 
ing over  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  with 
the  hope  that  they  would  make  wide  use  of  its 
facilities.  There  was  as  usual  a  large  attend- 
ance, especially  of  children.  The  record  of 
this  branch  for  its  first  three  weeks  is  inter- 
esting. There  have  been  registered  1064  new 
readers,  of  whom  873  were  children.  The 
total  home  issue  of  books  has  been  57io,  an 
average  of  317  per  day,  the  largest  daily  issue 
being  467.  4314  of  these  books,  or  75.5  per 
cent.,  have  been  taken  by  children.  It  is  ap- 


parent frcm  these  figures  that  the  branch  has 
not  as  yet  attracted  grown  people  to  any  great 
extent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  already  the 
largest  juvenile  issue  in  the  library  system. 
There  is  considerable  reading  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. Frequent  calls  have  been  received 
for  German,  Yiddish,  Polish,  and  Roumanian 
books,  and  additional  volumes  in  these  lan- 
guages have  already  been  ordered. 

This  branch  was  named  by  fhe  Library 
Board  a  year  ago  after  Mr.  Frederick  M. 
Crunden,  whose  devoted  and  distinguished 
service  of  30  years  as  librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library  was  thus  gratefully  and 
fittingly  commemorated.  It  will  be  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Crunden's  friends  to  know  that  not- 
withstanding his  great  weakness,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently restored  in  mind  to  show  distinct 
pleasure  at  the  announcement  that  the  branch 
named  for  him  had  been  completed. 

Souihbridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  21,685;  total  21,545.  Issued, 
home  use  36,185.  Registration  3750.  Receipts 
$3030.55 ;  expenses  $2904.34  (exclusive  of  the 
special  fund,  receipts  of  which  were  $1041.62 
and  expenses  $40). 

FOREIGN 

China.  Boom  College  L.,  Wuchang.  In 
the  Spirit  of  the  Missions,  October  (also  in 
Boone  Review,  August)  is  an  article  entitled 
"The  first  public  library  in  China,"  by  Rev. 
S.  H.  Littell,  in  which  the  laying  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  Boone  Library,  on  June  i,  is 
described. 

An  account  of  this  library  was  given  in 
the  L.  j.,  February,  1909,  p.  54. 

Nottingham  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.  The  central 
lending  library  has  issued  special  lists  on  the 
following  subjects:  Coal  and  iron;  Electricity 
in  the  service  of  man ;  Textile  fabrics,  includ- 
ing hosiery  and  lace.  Price  of  each  list  ^d. 

MISCELLANEO  US 

ALABAMA  LIBRARY  DAY;  program  and  selec- 
tions for  the  observance  of  Library  day, 
Nov.  4,  by  the  schools  of  Alabama.  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  Dept.  of  Education,  1909. 
22  p.  O. 
Nov.  4,  the  date  of  organization  of  the 

Alabama  Library  Association,  is  set  apart  to 

be   celebrated   in   the   public   schools   of  the 

state  as  Alabama  Library  Day. 

BLANCHARD,  Alice  A.     Story  telling  as  a  li- 
brary tool.     (In  the  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
September,  1909.     16:351-356.) 
This  was  an  address  before  the  Conference 
on  Child  Welfare,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  July, 
1909.     Miss  Blanchard  considers  story  telling 
as   a   means   of  advertising  books   from  the 
library's  point  of  view,  and  therefore  it   is 
simply  a  library  method  or  a   library  tool. 
She  believes  that  much  of  the  story  telling 
in  libraries  is  worse  than  wasted.     The  ar- 
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tide  is  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of 
every  one  whose  library  work  has  to  do  with 
children. 

HEWINS,  Miss  C.  M.    Reacting  clubs  for  older 
boys  and  girls.     (In  the  Pedagogical  Sem- 
inary, September,  1909.     16:325-330.) 
This  was  an  address  before  the  Conference 
on  Child  Welfare,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  July, 
1909.    It  deals  largely  with  Miss  Hewins'  per- 
sonal   experience   in    the   Public   Library   at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

IN  MEMORIAM — DR.  JAMES  HULME  CANFIELD, 
[by]  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
(Reprinted  from  the  volume  of  Proceed- 
ings, National  Education  Association,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  July  5,  1909.)  3  p.  O. 
JACOBS,  Henry.  Where  to  find  it;  an  index 
to  sources  of  information  on  all  subjects 
of  general  interest.  N.  Y.  Jacobs,  1909. 
27  p.  O. 

The  aim  of  this  pamphlet  is  an  ambitious 
one  and  is,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  to  make 
"a  complete  guide  to  all  subjects  of  study 
covering  almost  the  entire  field  of  human 
activity."  Books  referred  to  are  grouped, 
in  alphabetical  order  by  title,  under  subject 
headings,  which  are  arranged  alphabetically 
with  sub-divisions  also  in  alphabetical  order. 
Considerable  number  of  cross  references  are 
used.  As  a  ready  guide  for  general  refer- 
ences the  pamphlet  would  be  of  use. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings  of  the  63rd  annual  meeting, 
held  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  28-30, 

1908.  (Education  Department  Bulletin,  No. 
457.     October    15,    1909.)     Albany,   N.   Y., 

1909.  414  P.  O. 

Of  special  interest  to  librarians  will  be  the 
following  items :  Library  books  for  pupils  of 
the  various  grades,  by  H.  N.  Parsons ;  Read- 
ing library  books,  by  W.  C.  Kruse;  Changes 
in  the  library  books  or  in  the  selections  for 
memorizing  in  the  state  syllabus,  by  C.  W. 
Blessing. 

PRISON  INMATES  AS  LIBRARIANS.  In  the 
New  York  Saturday  Times,  Oct.  23,  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks  writes  briefly  on  the  pos- 
sibilities open  to  prison  libraries  for  reclama- 
tion of  criminals  and  deplores  the  fact  that 
most  prison  libraries  are  put  in  charge  of 
prison  inmates. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY.  In  the  Sunday 
School  Commission  Bulletin,  June,  1909,  ap- 
pears an  article,  "How  to  strengthen  the 
Sunday  school  library,"  by  George  F. 
Bowerman,  and  "The  Sunday  school  and  the 
public  libraries,"  by  Rev.  W.  Walter  Smith, 
M.  D. 


librarians 


ADAMS,  Benjamin,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  as  chief  of 
the  Circulation  department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  Since  1904  Mr.  Adams  has 
been  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Circulation 
department  of  this  library,  and  previously 
was  connected  with  the  Brooklyn  Public  Li- 
brary, having  entered  that  staff  in  1899,  serv- 
ing as  librarian  of  the  Prospect  Branch  from 
1900-1902,  and  as  superintendent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Travelling  Libraries,  1902-1904. 
Mr.  Adams  received  his  B.A.  from  Yale  in 
1896,  and  had  his  first  business  training  after 
graduation  in  the  law  office  of  his  uncle, 
Judge  Sherman  W.  Adams,  of  Hartford. 

BORRAJO,  E.  M.,  librarian  and  curator  of  the 
city  of  London,  died  on  Sept.  4  at  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  whither  he  had  gone  in  search  of 
health. 

BOSTWICK,  Arthur  E.  The  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Circulation  department  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library  tendered  Dr.  Bost- 
wick  a  reception  just  prior  to  his  departure 
for  St.  Louis.  It  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  30  at  the  St.  Agnes  branch.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Adams,  on  behalf  of  the  staff,  pre- 
sented Dr  Bostwick  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain.  Dr.  Bostwick's  response  was  charac- 
teristic and  delightful.  Dr.  Billings  also  made 
some  appropriate  remarks.  Dr.  Bostwick  car- 
ries with  him  to  his  new  field  the  warm 
friendship  and  best  wishes  of  all  those  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  been  to  know  him  both 
professionally  and  personally. 

COOPER,  Miss  Isabella  M.,  B.L.S.,  New  York 
State  Library  School,  1908,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  first  assistant  in  the  Muhlenberg 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  to 
take  charge  of  the  reference  department  of 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free  Public  Library. 

DENNY-SMITH.  Miss  Christina  Denny,  who 
recently  resigned  as  cataloger  of  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Public  Library,  was  married  on  Aug. 
25  to  Charles  Wesley  Smith,  assistant  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  Washington  Li- 
brary, Seattle,  Wash.,  in  Lincoln,  111. 

DUDGEON,  Matthew  S.,  for  the  past  three 
years  consulting  lawyer  in  the  Legislative 
reference  library  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Legler  as  secretary  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Free  Library  Commission.  Mr.  Dudgeon 
had  early  experience  in  teaching,  and  in  1895 
graduated  from  College  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  In  1898  he  gave  up  the 
practice  of  his  profession  to  serve  as  volun- 
teer private  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 
From  1899  to  1901  he  was  district  attorney  of 
Dane  county,  Wis. ;  in  1903  was  a  member  of 
the  Wisconsin  assembly,  and  served  several 
terms  as  member  of.  the  Dane  county  board 
of  supervisors. 
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FARGO,  Lucile  F.,  New  York  State  Library 
School,  1907-8,  has  resigned  her  position  as 
cataloger  in  the  Library  Association  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  to  accept  the  librarianship  of  the 
North  Central  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash. 

FRIERSON,  Miss  Sarah,  assistant  librarian, 
and  former  librarian  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  Library,  has  retired  on  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

HAWKINS,  Miss  Eleanor  E.,  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Library,  has  been  granted  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence  to  assist  in  the  edi- 
torial work  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  office, 
at  Madison,  Wis.  This  office  has  in  hand  the 
compilation  of  the  supplement  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
Catalog,  to  which  Miss  Hawkins  will  give 
the  larger  part  of  her  time.  Miss  Hawkins  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Library 
School,  1905,  and  has  been  an  assistant  in 
the  Buffalo  Public  Library  for  several  years! 

JOSSELYN,  Lloyd  Wadleigh,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  librarian  in  Brown  Univer- 
sity Library  to  succeed  the  late  John  Milton 
Burnham.  Mr.  Josselyn  entered  Brown  Uni- 
versity with  the  class  of  1907  and  has  held 
the  position  of  second  assistant  librarian  for 
the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ayer, 
who  has  been  third  assistant  librarian,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Josselyn. 

KROEGER,  Miss  Alice  Bertha,  librarian  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  and  director  of  the  Drexel 
Institute  Library  School  since  their  establish- 
ment in  1892,  died  suddenly  of  heart  failure 
on  Oct.  31.  Miss  Kroeger  had  been  in  ill- 
health  for  some  months.  During  her  summer 
vacation  she  took  a  trip  abroad  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  restore  her  strength,  but  re- 
turned to  her  work  in  the  fall  but  little  ben- 
efited by  the  change,  and  up  to  Oct.  27th, 
when  she  delivered  her  last  lecture  to  the 
Drexel  Library  School,  she  was  carrying  on 
her  regular  work  with  heroic  devotion.  Miss 
Kroeger  had  been  for  27  years  connected  with 
the  library  profession.  She  began  her  library 
career  early  in  life  in  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  and  went  from  there  to  attend  the 
New  York  Library  School,  from  which  she 
graduated  in  1891.  The  following  year  Miss 
Kroeger  became  librarian  of  the  Drexel  In- 
stitute at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  to 
her  was  delegated  the  organization  of  the 
library  school,  of  which  she  was  made  direc- 
tor. As  author  of  the  "Guide  to  reference 
books"  and  "Aids  in  book  selection"  she  gave 
valuable  contributions  to  bibliographical  liter- 
ature. She  has  given  devoted  service  to  the 
American  Library  Association  on  several  com- 
mittees and  in  various  capacities.  Her  loss 
to  the  profession  is  too  serious  to  be  realized 
at  once,  and  her  untimely  death  while  in  the 
fullness  of  her  activity  comes  as  a  great  per- 
sonal shock  to  all  who  knew  her.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  brother  and  sister,  Mr.  Ernest 


Kroeger  and  Miss  Julia  B.  Kroeger,  Musical 
Art  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LANE,  Mary  Elizabeth,  who  was  for  sev- 
eral years  librarian  of  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary of  Barre,  Mass.,  and  afterward  libra- 
rian of  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was 
appointed  on  Aug  18  librarian  of  the  Sarah 
Sargent  Paine  Memorial  Library  of  Paines- 
dale,  Mich.  This  town  is  in  the  "copper 
country,"  and  the  work  of  the  library  is 
largely  along  the  lines  of  social  settlement 
work  demanded  by  a  mining  community. 

LEATHERMAN,  Miss  Minnie  (Pratt,  '09), 
formerly  cataloger  in  the  Louisville  Public 
Library,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Commission. 

LUCHT,  Julius  (Pratt,  '09),  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

McGuFFEY,  'Miss  Margaret  D.,  for  some 
years  secretary  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  last  year  in  charge  of  the  same  library's 
Order  (Purchasing)  Division,  has  been 
abroad  during  the  past  summer,  and  has  de- 
cided to  remain  there  (in  Florence)  during 
the  coming  winter  as  an  intermission  in  her 
library  work. 

MILAM,  Mr.  Carl  H.,  New  York  State  Li- 
brary School,  1907-8,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley  as  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  State  Library  Commission. 

NOYES,  Miss  Miriam  (Pratt,  '09),  has  been 
made  librarian  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Public 
Library. 

PECKHAM,  Miss  Mary  Cogswell,  Simmons 
College  Library  School,  1908,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  Catalog  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  Library. 

REYNOLDS,  John  Screiner,  librarian  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina  and  author 
of  "Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina,"  died 
at  his  home  in  Columbia,  S.  G,  Oct.  25. 

RODEN,  Carl  B.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  Mr. 
Roden  held  the  position  of  acting-librarian 
subsequent  to  Mr.  Hild's  retirement,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  time  was  superintendent  of  the 
Order  department. 

SMITH,  Miss  Bessie  S.,  B.L.S.  New  York 
State  Library  School,  class  of  1897,  has  re- 
signed her  position  as  assistant  librarian  of 
the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Westside  Branch  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library. 

STEELE,  Miss  Katharine  D.  (Pratt,  '09),  has 
received  the  appointment  of  librarian  of  the 
Hearst  Library,  Lead,  South  Dakota. 
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TERQUEM,  Emile,  the  French  bookseller  and 
library  agent,  died  at  his  home  in  Paris  on 
Sept.  27.  M.  Terquem  was  representative  of 
the  French  booktrade  at  the  World's  fairs  in 
the  United  States  since  1876  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  publishing  trade  at 
the  World's  fairs  held  in  Paris  since  1870. 

TUNBRIDGE,  Miss  Helen  E.,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1906-7,  died  at  Whitesboro, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1909. 

VAN  ZANDT,  Miss  Margaret,  supervisor  of 
the  Order  Department  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Library,  resigned  her  position  on  July  ist, 
a  retiring  salary  having  been  allowed  her  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching.  Miss  Van  Zandt  came  to 
the  University  Library  25  years  ago,  in  the 
days  of  its  reorganization  under  Mr.  Dewey, 
and  received  her  library  training  under  his 
direction.  Her  term  of  service  covered  also 
the  administrations  of  Mr.  Baker  and  Dr. 
Canfield.  She  has  therefore  seen  the  devel- 
opment of  the  library  from  a  few  thousand 
uncataloged  and  unclassified  books  to  the 
splendid  library  of  450,000  volumes.  During 
all  these  years  she  has  become  so  identified 
with  Columbia  and  all  its  interests  that  her 
retirement  will  be  keenly  felt.  Miss  Van 
Zandt  is  at  present  in  Europe,  but  upon  her 
return  she  expects  to  make  her  home  in  New 
York  City,  at  least  for  the  present. 

VILLENEUVE,  Fred,  has  been  appointed  li- 
brarian of  the  Civic  Library  of  Montreal, 
Canada. 

WARD,  Miss  Annette  P.  (Pratt,  '04),  has 
been  appointed  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

WEITENKAMPF,  Frank,  curator  of  the  Print 
department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
has  contributed  an  excellent  guide  to  the  art 
collector  and  expert  in  "How  to  appreciate 
prints"  (Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  1908),  which 
has  now  gone  into  its  third  printing. 

WELLMAN,  Hiller  C,  librarian  of  the  City 
Library  Association  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  nominated  by  Governor  Draper  to  serve 
on  the  Massachusetts  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion. 

WILLIAMS,  Edward  C,  New  York  State 
Library  School,  1859-1900,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  librarian  of  Adelbert  College, 
Cleveland,  O.,  to  become  principal  of  the  M 
Street  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Cataloging  ano  Classification 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     List  of  the  books 
forming  the  gift  of  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton  to  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of 
Boston.    Boston,  1909.    26  p.  O. 
The  library  received  in  October,  1908,  from 

the  estate  of  the  late  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 


ton  some  1200  volumes,  from  which  it  was 
permitted,  through  Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  to  make 
a  selection  of  such  books  as  it  desired."  Near- 
ly 900  volumes  were  chosen  and  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  this  institution,  not  as  a  special 
collection  but  to  strengthen  the  Artz  collec- 
tion devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  rare  or 
early  editions  of  American  and  English  au- 
thors, and  the  Galatea  collection,  comprising 
works  relating  in  any  way  to  the  history  and 
progress  of  woman."  Some  volumes  have 
been  placed  in  the  general  collection  of  the 
library.  Many  of  the  volumes  in  this  collec- 
tion are  gift  copies  containing  often  the  au- 
thor's inscription  to  Mrs.  Moulton. 

CARDIFF    (ENG.)    PUBLIC   LIBRARIES.      Cata- 
logue of  guide  books  in  the  lending  libra- 
ries.   Cardiff,  1909.    38  p.  S. 
Classified  by  countries. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS.    Want  list  of  period- 
icals.    Washington,  Gov't  Printing  Office, 
1909.    New  ed.    241  p.  O. 
Librarians  are  requested  to  notify  Library 
of   Congress   of  duplicates   at  their  disposal 
which  may  aid  to  complete  the  library  files, 
and  to  send  lists  of  their  wants,  as  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  has  a  stock  of  duplicates 
available  for  exchange. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS.  Monthly 
catalogue  United  States  public  documents, 
no  177;  September.  134  p.  Wash.,  Gov't 
Printing  Office,  1909. 

TORONTO  (CAN.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Bulletin 
no.  i,  1909,  contains  in  dictionary  catalog 
form  a  list  of  all  the  books  received  and  ac- 
cessioned in  the  library  from  January  i,  1909, 
to  June  30,  1909. 

TRENTON  (N.  J.)  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  List 
of  entertaining  biographies.  20  p.  D. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Acces- 
sions to  the  department  library.  January- 
March,  1909.  Washington,  Gov't  Printing 
Office,  1909.  81  p.  O. 

WASHINGTON  (D.  C.)  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  School 
duplicate  collection  of  children's  books. 
Wash.,  D.  C,  1909.  18  p.  S. 
This  list,  issued  by  the  Children's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Public  Library  of  the  District  of 
Cclumbia,  is  printed  with  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  supplying  teachers  "with  the  titles 
of  the  books  included  in  the  duplicate  collec- 
tion for  circulation  in  schools  from  which 
selections  may  be  made  without  the  necessity 
of  visiting  the  library;  and  also  to  invite  sug- 
gestions from  teachers  of  additions  more  in 
line  with  the  needs  of  the  schools."  The  list 
covers  over  300  titles  and  indicates  the  grades 
for  which  the  books  are  adapted. 
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ACETANILID.  Kebler,  L.  F.  The  harmful  ef- 
fects of  acetanilid,  antipyrin,  and  phenace- 
tin;  with  the  collaboration  of  Drs.  F.  P. 
Morgan  and  Philip  Rupp.  Wash.,  Govt. 
Print.  Office,  1909.  85  p.  23011.  (U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bul- 
letin no.  126.) 

AGRICULTURE.  Ohio.  State  Library.  Travel- 
ling Library  Dcpt.  Books  of  interest  to 
farmers  in  the  Travelling  Library  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  State  Library.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  F.  J.  Heer,  state  printer,  1908.  64  p. 
23^011. 

ALCYONARIA.      Studies    on    alcyonarians   and 
hydroids.     (Third   series.)     By  J.   Arthur 
Thomson,   James   Ritchie,   James   M.    Mc- 
Queen.    Aberdeen,  printed  for  the  Univer- 
sity, 1909.     3+123  p.  il.  pis.    (partly  col.) 
32  x  25cm.  (Half-title:  Aberdeen  University 
studies,  no.  38.) 
Contains  bibliographies. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY.     Burr,  Mrs.  Anna  Robeson. 
The  autobiography;  a  critical  and  compar- 
ative study.     Bost,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1909.    c.    8+451  p.  O.  cl.,  $2  net. 
Bibliography  (14  p.). 

BADIUS.     Renouard.   Philippe.     Bibliographic 
des    impressions   et   des   oeuvres   de   Josse 
Badius  Ascensius,  imprimeur  et  humaniste, 
1462-1535.    Avec  une  notice  biographique  et 
44   reproductions    en    facsimile.      Paris,   E. 
Paul  et  fils  et  Guillemin,  1908.    3  v.,  il.  (fac- 
sims.)  fold,  facsim.,  25I/cm. 
BIBLE.     McComb,  Samuel,  1864.    The  making 
of  the  English  Bible;  with  an  introductory 
essay  on  the  influence  of  the  English  Bible 
on  English  literature,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
McComb.    N.  Y.,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  1909. 
14+187  p.  fold,  tabs.,  2ocm.,  $i. 
Bibliography:  167-184  p. 
BIRDS.     Seattle   (Wash.)   Public  Library.     A 
list   of  books   about  birds   in   the    Seattle 
Public  Library.    Seattle,  1909.    10  p.  S. 
BOOK     COLLECTING.      Jahrbuch     fur    bucher- 
kunde  und-liebhaberei ;  hrsg.  von  G.  A.  E. 
Bogeng.     I.-  jahrg.     Nikolassee  bei  Berlin, 
M.  Harrwitz,  1909.     v.  front.  22^/2  x  I2cm.. 
Supplement    to    Taschenbuch    der   biicher- 
freundes  fur  1909. 
Taschenbuch    des    bucherfreundes     fur 


1909.  Hrsg.  von  G.  A.  E.  Bogeng.  Niko- 
lessee  bei  Berlin,  M.  Harrwitz  1909.  v. 
forms,  22l/2  x  I2cm. 

Memorandum  accession  book  for  a  private 
library. 

BOOK  RARITIES.  Rare  books,  including  Wal- 
poliana  and  books  printed  at  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  Press ;  collected  by  Lewis  Buddy, 
3d,  of  New  York.  N.  Y.,  1909.  76  p.  O. 
BOOKS  AND  READING.  Shaw,  A.  E.  What  shall 
I  read  ? ;  prepared  at  the  request  of  and  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  Councillor  George 
Sperryn,  chairman  of  the  Free  libraries 
committee.  Birmingham,  Eng.,  printed  by 
P.  Jones,  Ltd.,  1909.  39  p.  25011. 
BOTANY-ECOLOGY.  Warming,  Eugenius,  i.e., 
Johannes  Eugenius  Biilow,  1841.  Oecology 
of  plants;  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
plant-communities ;  assisted  by  Martin 
Vahl;  prepared  for  publication  in  English 
by  Percy  Groom  and  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour. 
Oxford,  At  the  Clarendon  Press,  1909.  n+ 
422  p.  25cm. 

BOYS'  BOOKS.     Books  for  practical  boys.     (In 
Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Monthly  Bulletin,  October,  p.  27-28.) 
BRAZILIAN    PERIODICALS.      Carvalho,    Alfredo 
de.    Annaes  da  imprensa  periodica  pernam- 
bucana  de  1821-1908.    Recife,  Typographia 
do  Jornal  do  Recife,  1908.    15-640  p.  28cm. 
CABLES,  SUBMARINE.     Thurn,  H.     Die  seek- 
abel  unter  besonderer  beriicksichtigung  der 
deutschen  seekabeltelegraphie.    Mit  i  welt- 
kabelkarte  und  105  abbildungen  im  text  und 
auf  drei  tafeln.     Leipzig,   S.   Hirzel,   1909. 
vi,  [2]  288  p.  front,  (fold,  map)  illus.,  m  pi. 
(2  fold.)  25^cm. 
Bibliography,  p.  [279] -286. 
CHILDREN'S    READING.      Boston    Home    and 
School  Association.     A  brief  list  of  books 
for  home  reading  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Public  Library  of  the  city  of  Boston ;  comp. 
by  a  committee  of  the  Boston   Home  and 
School   Association.     Boston,   Trustees   of 
the    Public   Library,    1909.     2   p.   1.,   12  p. 
i8cm. 

DANTE  ALIGHIERI.  Readings  on  the  Paradiso 
of  Dante,  chiefly  based  on  the  commentary 
of  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  by  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam Warren  Vernon;  with  an  introduction 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  2d  ed.,  rev.  N.  Y., 
Macmillan,  1909.  2  v.,  2  col.  pi. 
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"List  of  authors  and  of  editions  quoted" : 
v.  1,  p.  Ixxvii-c. 

-Toynbee,  P.  J.  Dante  in  English  litera- 
ture from  Chaucer  to  Gary  (c.  1380-1844)  ; 
with  introduction,  notes,  biographical  no- 
ties,  chronological  list,  and  general  index. 
London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  [1909.]  2  v.,  23cm. 
"Chronological  list  of  authors,  etc.,  with 
dates  of  works  quoted" :  vol.  n,  p.  703-723. 

DEFECTIVE  AND  DELINQUENT  CLASSES.  Maen- 
el,  Bruno.  Auxiliary  education,  the  train- 
ing of  backward  children  ;  tr.  by  Emma  Syl- 
vester from  the  German  of  Dr.  B.  Maennel. 
N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co..  1909.  x  p., 
2  1.,  3-267  p.  2oy2cm.,  $1.50. 
Bibliography:  p.  245-267. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  GOVERNMENT  OF  POL- 
ITICS. Dodd,  W.  F.  The  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  a  study  in  fed- 
eral and  municipal  administration.  Wash., 
D.  C,  J.  Byrne  &  Co.,  1909.  298  p.  23^cm. 
"Bibliographical  note" :  p.  283-289. 

EDUCATION  —  PHILADELPHIA.  Ellis,  C.  C. 
Lancasterian  schools  in  Philadelphia.  [Phil- 
adelphia? pref.  1907.]  i  p.  1.,  vi,  88  p.  23cm. 
Thesis  (PH.D.)— University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Bibliography:  p.  83-88. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  STUDY  AND  TEACHING. 
Gwyther,  G.  M.  English  history  in  the 
class-room.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  1909.  13+189  p.  fold,  map,  fold,  chart, 
D.  cl.,  80  c. 
Bibliography  (5  p.). 

FICTION.     SHORT  STORY.     Canby,   H.   Seidel. 
The  short  story  in  English.     N.  Y.,  Henry 
Holt   &   Co.,    1909.    c.     13+386   p.   D.    cl., 
$1.60. 
Bibliographical  and  general  notes  (14  p.). 

FRUIT-CULTURE.  Los  Angeles.  Public  Li- 
brary. Documents  Dept.  California, 
United  States  and  experiment  station  doc- 
uments of  interest  to  California  horticultur- 
ists ;  comp.  for  the  San  Jose  meeting  of  the 
California  Library  Association.  [Los  An- 
geles,] Documents  Dept,  Los  Angeles  Pub- 
lic Library,  1908.  16  p.  2icm. 

GEOLOGY.  Walther,  Johannes,  1860-.  Vor- 
schule  der  geologic.  Eine  gemeinverstand- 
liche  einfiihrung  und  anleitung  zu  beobacht- 
ungen  in  der  heimat,  von  Johannes  Wal- 
ther. 3.  verm,  aufl.  Jena,  G.  Fischer,  1908. 
x,  290  p.  diagrs.,  iSj^cm. 


"Literatur    fiir    geologische    exkursionen" : 
p.  192-249. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Dietrich,  Felix.  Kata- 
log  von  verlags-  und  preisanderungen,  rest-, 
partie-  und  gelegenheits-artikeln  im  deut- 
schen  und  auslandischen  buch-  und  kuns- 
thandel  nach  dem  stande  vom  jahre  1908- 
mit  einschluss  einer  anzahl  vergriffener, 
aus  dem  handel  zuriickgezogener,  nicht  im 
buchhandel  erschienener,  anonym  oder 
pseudonym  erschienener  sowie  verbotener 
schriften  und  drucksachen.  Gautzsch.  b. 
Leipzig,  F.  Dietrich,  1908.  v.  27cm. 
INCUNABULA.  British  Museum.  Dept.  of 
Printed  Books.  Catalogue  of  books  printed 
in  the  xvth  century  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. London,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Trustees,  1908.  v.  facsims.,  35J^cm. 
Facsimiles  have  special  t.-p. 

Giinther,  Otto,  1861-.    Die  wiegendrucke 

der  Leipziger  sammlungen  und  der  Herzog- 
lichen  bibliothek  in  Altenburg.  Leipzig,  O. 
Harrassowitz,  1909.  ix  p.,  i  1.,  352,  [2]  p. 
24cm.,  (On  cover:  Reihefte  zum  Zentral- 
blatt  fiir  bibliothekswesen.  xxxv.) 
4002  entries,  of  which  2763  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Universitats-bibliothek,  Leipzig. 

INDIA.  BIBLIOGRAPHY.  Great  Britain.  India 
Office.  East  India  (Parliamentary  pa- 
pers). Annual  lists  and  general  index  of 
the  Parliamentary  papers  relating  to  the 
East  Indies  published  during  the  years  1801 
to  1907,  inclusive.  London,  printed  for  H. 
M.  Stationery  Office,  by  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  Ltd.,  [1909.]  i  p.  1.,  xlvii,  194  p. 
33IX>cm.,  ([Parliament,  1909.  H.  of  C. 
Reports  and  papers]  80.) 
Ordered,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be 
printed,  31  March,  1909.  Arthur  Godley, 
under  secretary  of  state  for  India. 

—  DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL.  Oaten,  E. 
F.  European  travellers  in  India  during  the 
fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies ;  the  evidence  afforded  by  them  with 
•  respect  to  Indian  social  institutions  and  the 
nature  and  influence  of  Indian  govern- 
ments. London,  K.  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  1909.  3  p.  1.,  ix-xiv  p.  I  1., 
274  p.  i  1.  igcrn. 
The  Le  Bas  prize  essay  of  1908.  "Select 

list   of  authorities,  books   quoted,   etc." :     p. 

259-271- 

INQUISITION.      FRANCE.      Cauzons,    Th.    de. 
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Histoire  de  1'inquisition  en  France.     Paris, 
Blond  &  Cie,  1909.     v.  23cm.     (On  cover: 
Nouvelle  bibliotheque  historique.) 
"Liste  bibliographique" :  p.  [xv]-lv. 

IRRIGATION.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Of- 
fice of  Experiment  Stations.  Organization, 
work,  and  publications  of  irrigation  inves- 
tigations. [Wash.,  D.  C,  Govt.  Print.  Of- 
fice,] 1909.  12  p.  23cm. 

Wilson,  Herbert  Michael,  1860-.  Irriga- 
tion engineering.  6th  ed.,  rev.  and  enl., 
total  issue  seven  thousand.  N.  Y.,  J.  Wiley 
&  Sons,  1909.  xxx,  625  p.  il.  diagrs., 
23;/$cm.,  $4. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

LITERATURE.  TRANSLATIONS.  ENGLISH.  Har- 
ris, W.  J.  The,  first  printed  transla- 
tions into  English  of  the  great  foreign  clas- 
sics ;  a  supplement  to  text-books  of  English 
literature.  London,  G.  Routledge  &  Sons, 
Ltd.;  N.  Y.,  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.,  [1909.] 
vii,  209  p.  I7cm. 
Author  list,  with  title  index. 

MALARIAL  FEVER.  Craig,  C.  F.  The  malarial 
fevers,  haemoglobinuric  fever  and  the  blood 
protozoa  of  man ;  il.  by  four  colored  plates, 
twenty-five  clinical  charts,  and  twenty- 
eight  photomicrographs  and  drawings.  N. 
Y.,  W.  Wood  &  Co.,  1909.  xi,  477  p.  il. 
(incl.  charts)  4  col.  pi.  24cm. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

MANUSCRIPT,  IRISH.  FAC-SIMILES.  Oxford 
University.  Bodleian  Library.  Mss.  (Raw- 
linson  B.  502.)  Rawlinson  B.  502;  a  col- 
lection of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse  in  the 
Irish  language  compiled  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries ;  now  published  in 
facsimile  from  the  original  manuscript  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  with  an  introduction 
and  indexes  by  Kuno  Meyer.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1909.  xiv  p.,  i  1.,  facsim. 
(168  p.),  42  p.  39/^cm. 

,  LATIN.     FAC-SIMILES.     Isidorus,  Bp.   of 

Seville,  d.  636.  Isidori  Etymologiae.  Codex 
toletanus  (mine  matritensis)  158  photb- 
typice  editus.  Praefatus  est  Rudolphus 
Beer.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  A.  W.  Sijthoff, 
1909.  2  p.  1.,  xxx  p.  facsim.  (163  numb.  1) 
46^2  x  36cm.  (Added  t.-p.:  Codices  graeci 
et  latini  photographice  depicti  duce  Scatone 
de  Vries,  torn,  xin.) 

MARPRELATE  TRACTS.    Pierce,  W.    An  histor- 


ical introduction  to  the  Marprelate  tracts; 
a  chapter  in  the  evolution  of  religious  and 
civil  liberty  in  England.  London,  A.  Con- 
stable &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1908.  xix,  350  p.  front, 
pors.,  2  facsims.,  22^2cm. 
"A  select  bibliography  of  the  Marprelate 
controversy" :  p.  322-332. 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  Munro,  D.  C.,  and  Sel- 
lery,  G.  C.  A  syllabus  of  medieval  history, 
395-1500;  published  by  the  Department  of 
History  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
[5th  ed.]  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
[1909.]  9+129  p.  O.  bds.,  $i. 
Bibliography  (6  p.). 

MEXICO.  List  of  works  relating  to  Mexico. 
Part  i.  (In  New  York  Public  Library 
Bulletin,  October,  1909.  p.  622-662.) 

OATHS.  HISTORY.  Der  eid,  seine  enstehung 
und  beziehung  zu  glaube  und  brauch  der 
naturvolker.  Eine  ethnologische  studie,  von 
dr.  Richard  Lasch.  Stuttgart,  Strecker  & 
Schroder,  1908.  2  p.  1.,  147  p.  24T/2cm. 
(Studien  und  forschungen  zur  menschen- 
und  volkerkunde,  v.) 
Bibliography,  p.  [136] -147. 

ORCHIDACEAE.  Rolfe,  R.  A.,  and  Hurst,  C.  C. 
•The  orchid  stud-book :  an  enumeration  of 
hybrid  orchids  of  artificial  origin,  with  their 
parents,  raisers,  date  of  first  flowering,  ref- 
erences to  descriptions  and  figures,  and 
synonymy;  with  an  historical  introduction 
and  120  figures  and  a  chapter  on  hybridising 
and  raising  orchids  from  seed.  Kew,  F. 
Leslie  &  Co.,  1909.  i  p.  1.,  xlviii,  327,  [i]  p. 
front.,  51.  25cm. 
"The  literature  of  orchid  hybrids" :  p. 

xxvii-xxxii.    "List  of  principal  works  cited" : 

p.  xlvii-xlviii. 

PARIS.  Paris.  Bibliotheque  Nationalc.  Sec- 
tion dc  Geographie.  Catalogue  des  plans 
de  Paris  et  des  cartes  de  1'Ile  de  France, 
de  la  generalite,  de  1'election,  de  1'arche- 
veche,  de  la  vicomte,  de  1'universite,  du 
grenier  a  sel  et  de  la  Cour  des  aydes  de 
Paris,  conserves  a  la  Section  des  cartes  et 
plans;  par  Leon  Vallee,  bibliothecaire  a  la 
Bibliotheque  nationale.  Paris,  H.  Cham- 
pion, 1908.  i  p.  1.,  ii,  576  p.,  2  1.  24cm. 

PILOT  GUIDES.  U.  S.,  Hydrographic  Office. 
Catalogue  of  charts  and  plans  issued  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  on  the 
Asiatic  station ;  pub.  by  the  Hydrographic 
Office  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Navy.     Wash.,  D.  C,  Govt.   Print. 
Office,  1909.    178  p.  fold,  map,  2^cm. 
Interleaved. 

POETS.  Venable,  Emerson,  ed.  Poets  of 
Ohio :  selections  representing  the  poetical 
work  of  Ohio  authors  from  the  pioneer  pe- 
riod to  the  present  day;  with  biographical 
sketches  and  notes.  Cin.,  Robert  Clarke 
Co.,  1909.  c.  356  p.  front.  O.  cl.,  $1.50  net. 
Reference-lists,  bibliographic  and  critical 
(11  p.). 

POLAR  REGIONS.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Library.  The  polar  regions;  a  list  of  books 
in  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  1909.  28  p.  D. 

The  list  is  classified  as  follows :  Bibliog- 
raphies, Arctic  regions,  Antarctic  regions ; 
Selected  articles  in  periodicals.  An  alphabet- 
ical arrangement  by  authors  is  followed  un- 
der each  division. 

Works  describing  the  more  recent  ex- 
peditions to  the  North  Pole.     (In  Finsbury 
(Eng.)    Public   Libraries,  Quarterly  guide 
for  readers,  Oct.,  p.  62.) 
POTTERY   AND   PORCELAIN.     Burton,   W.    and 
Hobson.     Handbook  of  marks  on  pottery 
and  porcelain.    N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1909.    10 
+210  p.  figs.  D.  cl.,  $2.25  net. 
Bibliography  (i  p.). 

PROBABILITIES.  Montessus  de  Ballore,  R.  F. 
B.,  Vicomte  de,  1870-.  Lecons  elemantaires 
sur  le  calcul  des  probabilites.  Paris,  Gau- 
thiers-Villars,  1908.  vi,  191  [i]  p.  25  ^cm. 
Bibliographical  references  at  end  of  chap- 
ters. 

PROTOZOA.  Calkins  G.  N.,  1869-.  -  Protozool- 
ogy; il.  with  125  engravings  and  4  colored 
plates.  N.  Y.  and  Phil.,  Lea  &  Febiger, 
1909.  ix,  [17] -349  p.  il.  4  col.  pi.  24l/2cm., 
$3-25. 

Bibliography:  p.  [3I31-335- 
REFERENCE  BOOKS.  Jacobs,  H.,  1887-.  "Where 
to  find  it" ;  an  index  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects  of  general  interest. 
N.  Y.,  The  Author,  1909.  3  p.  1.,  27  p. 
2ocm. 

RELIGIOUS  BOOKS.  Liebisch,  B.  Antiquariats- 
katalog,  174:  Antiquariats  und  sortiments- 
buchhandlung,  spezialbuchhandlung  fur 
theologie.  Leipzig,  1909.  94  p.  O. 
SANITARY  ENGINEERING.  Heyd,  Th.  Die 
wirtschaftlichkeit  bei  den  stadte-entwasser- 
ungsverfahren.  Bearb.  im  auftrag  der 


Deutschen  steinzeugwaarenfabrik  fiir  can- 
alisation und  chemische  industrie,  Fried- 
richsfeld  (Baden).  Mannheim,  Verlag  der 
dr.  H.  Haas-schen  buchdr.  g.  m.  b.  h.,  1908. 
5  p.  1.,  [3] -203  p.  il  fold.  pi.  .tables  (i  fold.) 
diagrs.,  22^cm. 
Bibliography  at  end  of  each  section. 

SLIDE-RULE.  Cajori,  Florian,  1859-.  A  his- 
tory of  the  logarithmic  slide  rule  and  allied 
instruments,  id  ed.  N.  Y.,  Engineering 
News  Publishing  Co.,  1909.  vii,  126,  x  p.  il. 
pis.  (partly  fold.)  I9^cm.,  $i. 
"Slide  rules  designed  and  used  since  1800" : 

p.  75-106.     "Bibliography  of  the  slide  rule": 

p.  107-121. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE.  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Social  Bibliography. 
Sozialwipsenschaftlicher  zeitschriftenfiihr- 
er;  ein  internaiionales  handbtich  der  fach- 
presse  der  sozial-,  wirtschafts-  und  rechts- 
wissenschaften  und  ihrer  grenzgebiete. 
Hrsg.  im  auftrage  des  International  in- 
stituts  fuer  sozial-bibliographie  zu  Berlin 
von  dr.  Paul  Dienstag.  Dresden,  O.  V. 
Boehmert,  1908.  365  p.  25j4cm. 
Cover  dated  1909.  "Monatliche  nach- 

traege  zu   diesem   \verke   erscheinen   in   den 

Blaettern    duer    die    gesamten    sozialwissen- 

schaften" :  p.   [5.]  • 

SPAIN.  HISTORY.  NAPOLEONIC  CONQUEST. 
1808-13.  Ibanez  Marin,  Jose.  Bibliografia 
de  la  guerra  de  la  independencia.  Madrid, 
Imp.  de  la  "Revista  tecnica  de  inf.  a  y  cab.a." 

1908.  80  p.  28cm. 

^Formerly  appeared  as  a  serial  in  "Revista 
tecnica  de  infanteria  y  caballerria. 

UNEMPLOYED.     Schloss,  D.  F.,  1850-.     Insur- 
ance against  unemployment.    London,  P.  S. 
King  &  Son,  1909.    x,  132  p.  igcm. 
"Appendix  v.    List  of  principal  publications 

dealing  with  the  question  of  insurance  against 

unemployment" :  p.  126-129. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Acces- 
sions to  the  Department  library,  April- June, 

1909.  (U.  S.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Library 
Bulletin,  no.  72.)  Wash.,  Govt.  Print.  Office, 
1909.    90  p.  O. 

UNITED  STATES.    .NATIONALITY.    Low,  A.  M. 
The  American  people;  a  study  in  national 
psychology.     Bost,   Houghton   Mifflin   Co., 
1909.    c.    8+446  p.  O.  cl.,  $2.25  net. 
Bibliograpy  (lop.). 

VENOM.  Nogtichi,  Hideyo.  Snake  venoms; 
an  investigation  of  venomous  snakes  with 
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special  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  their 
venoms.    Wash.,  D.  C.,  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  1909.     xvii  p.,  i  1.,  315  p. 
col.  front,  il.  33  pi.    (partly  col.)   diagrs., 
25cm.  {On  verso  of  t.-p.:  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington.     Publication  no.  in.) 
Bibliography:  p.  297-306. 
WATER-POWER  OF  ELECTRIC  PLANTS.     Koester, 
F.     Hydroelectric  developments  and  engi- 
neering; a  practical  and  theoretical  treatise 
on   the   development,  design,   construction, 
equipment   and   operation  of  hydroelectric 
transmission  plans.     N.  Y.,   D.   Van   Nos- 
trand  Co.,  1909.    xxv,  454  p.  illus.  27cm. 
Bibliography  at  end  of  most  of  the  chapters. 
WRIGHT,    Carroll    D.      Bibliography    of    the 
writings   of  the   Hon.   Carroll  D.   Wright, 
1874-1908.      (7n   Quarterly    publications   of 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  Sep- 
tember, 1909.     11:550-561.) 
A  note  states  that  in  the  following  bibliog- 
raphy are  listed  all  the  official  publications  to 
which  the  name  of  Carroll  D.  Wright  is  at- 
tached as  that  of  the  official  in  charge  at  the 
date  of  publication.    A  number  of  reports  are 
therefore  included   of  which   he   is  not  the 
actual  author. 

IMPORTANT  SALES  CATALOGS 
BAER,  Joseph  &  Co.    Jagd  und  sport  (hunting 
and  sports).    Lagerkatalog.    572.    90  p.  O. 
Frankfurt  am  Main. 

JAHRBUCH  DER  BUCHERPREISE.    Alphabetische 
Zusammenstellung  der  wichtigsten  auf  den 
europaischen  Auktionen    (mit  Ausschuluss 
der  englischen)  verkauften  Biicher  mit  den 
erzielten  Preisen,  bearbeibet  von  C.  Beck, 
in  Jahrgang:  1908.    Leipzig,  O.  Harrasso- 
witz,  1909.    x,  325  p.  mk.  10. 
Lists  between  4000  and  5000  titles  of  books 
sold  at  40  auctions  in  various  cities  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  in  Paris,  Goteborg,  Copen- 
hagen and  Lund.    An  indispensable  guide  for 
all  librarians  who  are  buying  extensively  at 
second  hand. 

•Rotes  ant)  (Queries 

BRASENOSE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD,  Quartercenten- 
ary  monographs,  Clarendon  Press,  1909,  con- 
tain some  interesting  items  regarding  the 
college  library.  The  building,  completed  in 
1664,  was  erected  over  a  cloister.  Chains 
were  purchased  for  the  books  in  1673  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  shilling  each. 

A  bequest  made  in  1725  for  the  purchase  of 
books  provided  that  they  should  be  selected 
by  the  principal  and  senior  fellows  annually 
on  the  24th  day  of  June.  The  principal  and 


fellows  added  a  commemoration  for  the  ben- 
efactor on  that  day. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  ASKING.  —  The  library  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  has  a  number  of 
copies  of  Prof.  C.  L.  Meader's  book  on  "The 
Latin  pronouns  is.  hie,  iste,  ipse;  a  semasio- 
logical  study,"  New  York,  Macmillan,  1901, 
8vo,  p.  xvi+222.  We  should  be  glad  to  send 
copies  on  exchange  account  to  such  college 
and  university  libraries  as  desire  them.  The 
postage  is  12  cents,  which  should  accompany 
the  request.  THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Editor  Library  Journal. 

I  would  call  your  »attention  to  a  book  by 
Arthur  Hayden,  just  issued  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  under  the  title  of 
"Chats  on  old  earthenware."  This  book  was 
published  in  April,  1909,  in  London,  by  F. 
Fisher  Unwin,  by  the  title  of  "Chats  on 
English  earthenware."  These  two  titles  are 
given  to  the  same  book.  This  may  lead  to 
confusions  in  buying,  to  those  who  buy  in  the 
English  market  as  well  as  the  American. 
T.  WILSON  HEDLEY,  Librarian. 

Xtbran?  (Ealen&ar 

NOVEMBER 
i.  R.  I.  L.  A.    Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Program:  Congratulations  to  small  libra- 
ries, by  H.  L.  Koopman;  Local  history 
in  a  town  library,  by  Clarence  S.  Brig- 
ham;  Impressions  of  the  library  confer- 
ence, by  Ethan  Wilcox  The  :hild  in  the 
library,  a  round  table,  by  Grace  E.  Inman. 

5.  Special  Libraries  Assoc.  2  p.m.  Mer- 
chants' Assoc.,  N.  Y.  City,  54  La- 
fayette street. 

Program:  Introductory  report,  by  John  Cot- 
ton Dana;  Special  libraries,  by  Robert  H. 
Whitten;  Banking  libraries,  by  Mrs. 
Beatrice  Carr;  Co-operation  between  spe- 
cial libraries,  by  Herbert  O.  Brigham; 
Specialized  municipal  libraries,  by  Milo 
R.  Maltbie;  Co-operation  in  the  publi- 
cation of  lists,  by  George  W.  Lee. 

8.  Penn.  L.  C. 

"Municipal  periodical  literature,"  by  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff. 

DECEMBER 

10.  N.  Y.  L.  C.     N.  Y.  C.  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
W.  23d  street. 

Address  on  Ibsen  by  Prof.  Scnmidt  of 
Cornell. 

28-29.  Department  of  Libraries  of  the  South- 
ern Educational  Association.  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Program:  28,  "The  public  library  as  an 
educator,"  by  Louis  R.  Wilson;  "The 
value  of  library  training,"  by  Julia  T. 
Rankin;  "The  state  library,"  by  Mary  R. 
Skeffiington;  29,  "Relation  of  the  library 
and  school,"  by  Mary  Hannah  Johnson; 
"The  public  library  as  a  civic  investment," 
by  Miles  O.  Sherrill;  "The  travelling  li- 
brary: its  value  to  the  state,"  by  Mrs. 
Eugene  B.  Heard.  Round  table  discus- 
sion on  "How  the  library  can  help  the 
teacher." 
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LIBRARIES  may  well  take  a  hint  from  the 
new  development  which  characterizes  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum 
in  the  new  building  opened  last  month.  The 
museum  authorities  have  distinctly  recog- 
nized the  need  of  selection  as  well  as  collec- 
tion which  has  so  often  been  emphasized  to 
libraries  in  these  columns.  The  museum 
edifice  is  a  two-story  building,  the  lower  floor 
devoted  to  collections  and  the  upper  floor  to 
selections.  The  lower  floor  corresponds  in 
some  measure  to  the  stack  room  in  libraries, 
and  here  are  found  the  collections  for  the  use 
of  students  engaged  in  research ;  the  upper 
floor  is  given  to  exhibition  galleries,  in  which 
the  aim  has  been  to  show  only  typical  objects 
brought  together  in  historical  arrangement,  so 
limited  in  number  that  they  may  really  be 
seen  by  the  average  museum  visitor.  Of 
course  this  method  of  selection  is  not  directly 
applicable  to  libraries,  but  it  has  its  parallels 
in  the  standard  libraries  initiated  in  the  Prov- 
idence Public  Library  and  in  the  old  Brooklyn 
Library  and  in  the  selective  card  catalog  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Andrews  for  Chicago.  With 
the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  co-ordina- 
tion the  respective  functions  of  selection  and 
collection  will  doubtless  be  more  and  more 
worked  out  throughout  our  American  library 
organization. 


CO-ORDINATION  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
co-operation  in  that  co-operation  has  meant 
in  the  library  field  mutual  association  in  the 
organization  of  methods  and  appliances,  while 
co-ordination  means  mutual  association  in 
planning  and  developing  the  scope  of  libra- 
ries. At  present  there  are  two  co-ordina- 
tion committees,  one  a  general  committee 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  which 
held  a  meeting  in  New  York  last  month, 
the  other  a  committee  of  the  College  and 
Reference  section  of  the  Association  ap- 
pointed also  at  the  Eretton  Woods  confer- 
ence to  take  up  the  work  of  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  New  England  College  Librarians, 
which  section  committee  held  a  meeting  at 
Lake  George  in  September.  It  is  not  ex- 


pected that  these  committees  will  report 
until  the  next  A.  L.  A.  conference,  but 
it  is  understood  that  they  are  working  out 
a  plan  in  line  with  Mr.  Lane's  suggestions 
for  his  Central  lending  library  and  Clearing 
house.  Co-ordination  demands,  first  of  all, 
unity  of  plan,  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
there  should  be  two  committees  at  work  upon 
the  same  subject  of  different  membership, 
except  that  Mr.  Lane  is  chairman  of  one  com- 
mittee and  a  member  of  both  and  thus  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  two.  The  university 
libraries,  as  great  repositories  of  scholarship, 
must  necessarily  be  a  large  factor  in  any 
such  scheme  of  organization  as  has  been  out- 
lined in  connection  with  the  plan  of  co-ordi- 
nation which  is  now  at  the  front,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  better  if  the  two  commit- 
tees could  have  thorough  consultation  before 
the  plans  are  finally  promulgated,  and  present 
reports  which  would  be  practically  parts  of 
a  joint  report.  It  is  in  fact  noticeable  that 
there  is  less  co-ordination  between  the  sec- 
tions of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the  affiliated  soci- 
eties on  the  one  side  and  the  central  body  on 
the  other,  than  should  be  desired  and  ex- 
pected. It  is  scarcely  practicable  to  work 
out  co-ordination  throughout  the  library  field 
if  there  is  not  co-ordination  within  the  rep- 
resentative organizations. 


As  to  the  plan  of  co-ordination,  there  is 
grave  doubt  in  many  minds  as  to  whether  an 
enormous  collection  of  books  as  a  storehouse 
of  the  Central  lending  library  and  Clearing 
house  for  duplicates  is  not  rather  a  final  out- 
come, if  that  be  ultimately  desirable,  than  an 
initial  step.  Inter-library  loans  are  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  any  plan  of  co-ordination  and 
Mr,  Bishop's  paper  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  discussion  of  co-ordination 
plans.  As  he  points  out,  the  national  Library 
of  Congress  is  already  fulfilling,  in  consider- 
able measure,  the  function  of  a  central  lend- 
ing library,  and  it  is  eminently  proper,  both  in 
theory  and  practice,  that  this  should  be  a 
function  of  the  national  library.  The  various 
conditions  of  limitation  so  excellently  worked 
out  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  in  fact 
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point  out  one  path  to  co-ordination  clearly, 
in  relegating  to  state  libraries  work  within 
the  state  and  declining  altogether  to  loan 
books  which  should  be  found  in  any  well- 
stocked  library.  We  may  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  first  contribution  to  co- 
ordination might  well  be  a  uniform  blank  on 
which  a  local  library,  where  a  student  needs 
books  for  research  beyond  its  scope,  may 
send  first  to  the  state  or  neighboring  univer- 
sity library;  secondly,  it  may  be,  to  the  re- 
gional library,  when  that  is  indicated ;  finally, 
to  the  Library  of  Congress — the  same  blank 
being  passed  to  and  fro  without  waste  of  cor- 
respondence until  the  desired  book  is  found. 
It  is  to  the  utilizing  of  existing  opportuni- 
ties, it  seems  to  us,  that  the  investigations  of 
possible  co-ordination  should  first  be  ad- 
dressed and  thus  be  a  subject  of  preliminary 
report. 

ANOTHER  practical  and  immediate  topic  un- 
der co-ordination  is  selective  purchasing  by 
neighboring  libraries.    This  has  been  admir- 
ably worked  out  in  Chicago,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  New  York  and  in  Brooklyn.  The  John 
Crerar  Library  takes  the  lead  in  the  purchase 
of  scientific  books,  the  Newbury  Library  pur- 
chases   especially     in     literature,     and     the 
Chicago    Public   Library  makes   wider   pur- 
chasing   on    general    lines.      In    New    York 
the  public  library  has  an  understanding  with 
Columbia  University  as  to  the  purchase  of 
economic  periodicals  and  other  long  sets,  and 
in  Brooklyn  the  public  library  leaves  much 
of  the  purchasing  in  history  and  genealogy  to 
the  Long  Island  Historical   Society,  and  in 
art  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum,  with 
its  art  gallery.  The  Special  Libraries  Associa- 
tion may  find  a  useful  field  in  endeavoring  to 
effect   similar   co-ordination  between   special 
libraries  and  general  systems  in  different  lo- 
calities.   No  library  has  book  funds  adequate 
to  purchase  everything,  and  such  co-ordina- 
tion will  insure  the  spending  of  each  dollar 
to  the  best  purpose. 


the  individual  libraries  doing  bibliographical 
work,  there  would  be  such  co-operation  that 
no    labor    or    expense    would    be    needlessly 
wasted    in    doing    severally    what    might    as 
well    and   better    be    done    by    one    for    all. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  booklists,  often 
covering  the  same  subject,  issued  by  individ- 
ual libraries,  seems  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.    This  is  not  the  best  way. 
To  take  examples  of  the  present  year:  a  book 
list    on    the    Hudson-Fulton    Celebration,    a 
subject  of  timely  and  localized  interest,  would 
naturally   be   supplied   from   the   New   York 
or  Brooklyn  library  system  or  by  co-opera- 
tion    between     them;     an     adequate     book- 
list on  polar  exploration,  of  national  interest, 
would  preferably  be  a  part  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist;    while   general   lists    of   permanent 
character   rather  than   immediate  timeliness, 
such  as  reading  lists  on  authors  and  states- 
men or  special  subjects,  should,  we  think,  be 
provided  for  through  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board  rather  than  at  the  expense  of  any  one 
library.     If  we  are  to  talk  co-operation,  let 
us  practice  it. 


IT  is  also  to  be  feared  that  there  is  a  grow- 
ing lack  of  co-operation,  especially  in  bibli- 
ographical work,  among  libraries,  instead  of 
advance  along  a  general  system.  It  was 
rightly  expected  that  between  the  Pub- 
lishing Board,  the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  and 


THE  death  of  Adolf  Growoll,  managing 
editor  of  The  Publishers'  Weekly,  will  be  a 
personal  grief  to  many  librarians  who  knew 
him  as  a  friend,  and  a  serious  loss  in  Ameri- 
can bibliography,  to  which  he  gave  much  of 
his  personal  effort.  He  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Games  in  the  preparation  of  the  mono- 
graph on  American  book  clubs,  with  its  bib- 
liography, and  he  was  a  valued  contributor  to 
the  bibliographical  features  of  the  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL.  Although  never  a  member  of  the 
library  profession,  his  bibliographical  work 
brought  him  into  close  touch  with  it,  and  one 
librarian  writes  of  him :  "He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  American  bibliography  to  whom 
I  feel  most  indebted.  I  feel  this,  indeed,  so 
keenly  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  describe  my 
great  obligation  to  him.  .  .  .  We  grieve  over 
the  loss  of  a  master  workman."  Mr.  Growoll 
was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  New 
York  Library  Club,  and  he  had  also  typograph- 
ical charge  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  for  many 
years.  His  personal  qualities  and  unsparing 
labors  endeared  and  commended  him  to  his 
associates,  and  the  more  closely  they  knew 
him,  the  more  they  loved  him. 
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INTER-LIBRARY  LOANS 
BY  WILLIAM  WARNER  BISHOP,  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room,  Library  of  Congress 


THE  practice  of  lending  books  between 
libraries  is  doubtless  not  wholly  a  develop- 
ment of  recent  years  in  America.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  is  likely  that  an  institution 
not  finding  on  its  shelves  a  book  urgently 
needed  by  some  scholar  pursuing  investiga- 
tions among  its  collections  should  seek  to 
aid  his  researches  by  borrowing  for  his  use 
the  work  desired.  When  this  practice  began 
we  cannot  say  definitely.  In  the  very  first 
volume  of  the  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  Mr.  S.  S. 
Green,  of  Worcester  (who  has  only  recently 
retired  from  the  direction  of  the  Worcester 
Public  Library),  put  forth  a  plea  for  the  en- 
couragement and  increase  of  this  method  of 
supplementing  deficiencies.* 

There  is  little  evidence  in  our  professional 
literature  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  treat 
systematically  the  practical  problems  involved 
in  inter-library  loans  for  many  years  after 
this  first  appeal.  Scattered  references  may  be 
found  here  and  there  which  show  that  the 
practice  was  slowly  growing.  It  was  not 
until  1899  that  the  subject  appeared  in  the 
program  of  an  American  Library  Association 
conference.  In  that  year  Dr.  Richardson,  of 
Princeton,  who  has  so  often  shown  a  keen 
insight  into  the  vital  problems  of  library 
work,  read  a  paper  before  the  Atlanta  con- 
ference in  which  he  went  thoroughly  into  the 
whole  subject.  This  paper  dealt  with  the 
dearth  in  our  American  institutions  of  books 
needed  in  the  work  of  research,  proposed  co- 
operation in  purchasing  expensive  sets  so  as 
to  avoid  needless  duplication  of  costly  works, 
and  earnestly  advocated  an  increased  use  of 
inter-library  loans.  Scattered  references  to 
the  topic  continue  to  be  found  later,t  but 

*  Cf.  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  vol.   i.  pp.   15-16. 
t  Cf.  Report  of  the  Co-operative  committee,  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  Proceedings,   1898,  vol.   20: 

Co-operation  in  lending  among  college  and  refer- 
ence libraries.  E.  C.  Richardson.  American  Library 
Association  Proceedings,  1890.  vol.  21:  pp.  32-36, 
discussion,  ibid.  16. 

What  may  be  done  for  libraries  by  the  nation. 
Herbert  Putnam,  American  Library  Association  Pro- 
ceedings, 1901,  vol.  23:  pp.  9-15,  especially  p.  15.  > 

The  national  library  problem  to-day :  President  s 
address.  E.  C.  Richardso'n,  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation Proceedings,  1901,  vol.  27:  p.  6. 

The    Library    of    Congress    as    a    national    library. 


there  appear  to  be  no  other  discussions 
of  any  length  in  our  library  press.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  material  in  the  European  pro- 
fessional papers  and  manuals  of  library  econ- 
omy. But  this  chiefly  concerns  the  loan  of 
manuscripts.  Moreover,  libraries  in  most 
European  countries  have  been  favored  be- 
yond us  in  cheap  postal  rates  and  very  ex- 
tensive use  of  the  franking  privilege,!  and 
are  consequently  freed  from  discussing  one 
of  our  most  trying  difficulties  in  inter-library 
loans,  the  excessive  cost  of  carriage.  Such 
is  the  brief  history  of  the  discussion  in  our 
professional  literature  of  this  practice.  What 
is  its  present  status  ?  To  what  extent  are  our 
libraries  borrowing  books  from  one  another? 
What,  also,  is  the  theory  in  which  the  prac- 
tice finds  its  justification? 

The  actual  number  of  books  lent  and 
sought  by  libraries  is  not  easily  ascertained. 
There  exists  no  compilation  of  statistics 
on  the  topic  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  That  the 

Herbert  Putnam,  American  Library  Association  Pro- 
ceedings, vol.  27:  pp.   27-34,  especially  p.  30. 

The  lending  of  books  to  one  another  by  libraries. 
S.   S.  Green,  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  vol.  i:   15-16. 
Libraries  for  use.    LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  vol.  17:  pp.  170. 

Mutual  book  lending  between  libraries.  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  vol.  17:  p.  373. 

''The  tacit  agreement  is  ...  [as]  outiined;  but 
we  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  a  written 
agreement  has  been  made." 

A  lending  library  for  libraries.  Summary  of  a 
paper  by  E.  C.  Richardson  before  Atlantic  City 
meeting  of  1899.  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  24:  261. 

New  England's  present  library  problem.  Rev. 
George  A.  Jackson.  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  25:  574. 
(Lending  books  on  theology  to  clergymen  through 
local  libraries.) 

Report  of  Committee  on  international  relations, 
1906.  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  31:  C222.  "Direct  inter- 
national lending  of  manuscripts  and  documents." 

What  the  large  library  can  do  for  the  small  library. 
Kate  L.  Roberts,  LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  31:  C254- 

A  central  bureau  of  information  and  loan  collec- 
tion for  college  libraries.  William  C.  Lane.  LIBRARY 
JOURNAL,  33:  429-433- 

Bureau  of  information  and  inter-library  loans. 
LIBRARY  JOURNAL,  33:  506.  Summary  of  two  ar- 
ticles in  the  Zentralblatt  fiir  Bibliothekswesen,  Sep- 
tember, 1908. 

Inter-relation  of  libraries.  Summary  of  a  report 
at  the  Ohio  Library  Association  meeting,  1903. 
Public  Libraries,  8:  479. 

Relations  of  the  greater  libraries  to  the  lesser. 
C.  J.  Barr.  Public  Libraries,  10:  276-279.  Gives 
the  practice  of  Illinois  State  Library,  University 
of  Illinois,  Chicago  public  Library,  Newberry  Li- 
brary, and  John  Crerar  Library,  in  1903. 

Inter-library  loan  system.  (Forbes  Library, 
Northampton,  Mass.)  Library  Week  at  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.  Public  Libraries,  90:  483. 

t  Cf.  A.  L.  A.  Proceedings,  v.  26,  pp.  58  and  83. 
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practice,  though  general,  is  not  uniform  is 
shown  by  the  stnall  number  of  institutions 
which  have  found  it  advisable  to  print  blank 
forms  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  books. 
A  hasty  survey  of  our  files  of  correspondence 
for  the  past  two  years  shows  the  following 
institutions  using  such  blanks:  Cincinnati 
Public  Library,  Harvard  University,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Princeton  University, 
University  of  Chicago,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Yale  University,  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  Clark  University. 

The  requests  received  on  blank  forms  are 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  number, 
perhaps  less  than  ten  per  cent.  Other  libra- 
ries request  books  from  us  through  letters 
written  by  the  librarian  or  his  secretary.  Of 
course  a  "form  letter"  may  have  been  used 
in  some  of  these  cases,  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation, of  this  in  the  successive  letters  re- 
ceived. It  might  be  possible  to  collect  statis- 
tics of  the  actual  number  of  books  borrowed 
on  inter-library  loans  by  means  of  a  "ques- 
tionnaire." But  as  yet  we  must  be  content 
with  a  general  impression  that  the  practice 
has  reached  considerable  proportions  and  is 
growing.  In  the  absence  of  any  general  sta- 
tistics it  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  submit 
some  figures  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  books 
lent  to  other  libraries  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909. 
In  that  year  119  institutions  of  all  sorts  bor- 
rowed books  from  the  Library  of  Congress. 
These  institutions  were  located  in  40  of  our 
states  and  two  foreign  countries,  i.e.,  Canada 
and  Cuba ;  919  titles  were  requested,  of  which 
562  could  be  sent.  The  total  number  of  vol- 
umes sent  was  1023;  357  books  could  not  be 
sent  for  various  reasons,  in  most  cases  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  Congress  did 
not  own  the  books  desired.  A  number  of 
works  were  not  sent  because  they  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  inter-library  loans 
as  denned  by  this  library.  It  will  be  noted, 
however,  that  we  sent  205  titles  more  than 
we  were  obliged  to  refuse  for  all  reasons. 
The  refusals,  therefore,  amounted  to  a  little 
over  one-third  of  the  total  requests. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  libraries  which  borrowed  books 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  in  this  year, 
with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  volumes 
.sent  to  each  class : 


SUMMARY 
CLASSES  OF  N0.  OF  IN. 

LIBRARIES.  STITUTIONS. 

Colleges   and   Universities .  40 

Normal    Schools 

Other     Schools .'.'.'     4 

Hist.     Societies,    Sci.     Societies    and 

Endowed  Libraries J2 

Public    Libraries 44 

State    Libraries 2 

Miscellaneous. . . . 


NO.  OF 

VOLS. 

5^1 

84 

16 

39 

244 

93 

26 


119  1023 

It  will  be  noted  that  only  two  state  libra- 
ries drew  books  from  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  it  should  be  further  stated  that  of  the  93 
volumes  drawn  by  state  libraries  92  were 
sent  to  the  State  Library  of  Virginia.  It  is 
interesting  also  to  observe  that  49  colleges 
and  universities  borrowed  521  volumes,  while 
44  public  libraries  borrowed  244  volumes. 

No  formal  agreement  as  to  the  theory  on 
which  these  inter-library  loans  should  rest 
or  as  to  the  manner  of  actually  carrying  out 
that  theory  appears  to  have  been  reached. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  agreement  it.  may 
be  well  to  quote  the  memorandum  governing 
inter-library  loan  issued  by  the  librarian  of 
Congress. 

"Under  the  system  of  inter-library  loans 
the  Library  of  Congress  will  lend  certain 
books  to  other  libraries  for  the  use  of  in- 
vestigators engaged  in  serious  research.  The 
loan  will  rest  on  the  theory  of  a  special  ser- 
vice to  scholarship  which  it  is  not  within  the 
power  or  duty  of  the  local  library  to  render. 
Its  purpose  is  to  aid  research  calculated  to 
advance  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  by  the 
loan  of  unusual  books  not  readily  accessible 
elsewhere. 

"The  material  lent  cannot  include,  there- 
fore, books  that  should  be  in  a  local  library, 
or  that  can  be  borrowed  from  a  library  (such 
as  a  state  library)  having  a  particular  duty 
to  the  community  from  which  the  application 
comes ;  nor  books  that  are  inexpensive  and 
can  easily  be  procured;  nor  books  for  the 
general  reader,  mere  text-books,  or  popular 
manuals ;  nor  books  where  the  purpose  is 
ordinary  student  or  thesis  work,  or  for  mere 
self-instruction. 

"Nor  can  it  include  material  which  is  in 
constant  use  at  Washington,  or  whose  loan 
would  be  an  inconvenience  to  Congress,  or 
to  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  to  reference  readers  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 
"Genealogies  and  local  histories  are  not 
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available  for  loan,  nor  are  newspapers,  for 
they  form  part  of  a  consecutive  historical 
record  which  the  Library  of  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  retain  and  preserve.  And  only  for 
very  serious  research  can  the  privilege  be 
extended  to  include  volumes  of  periodicals. 

"A  library  in  borrowing  a  book  is  under- 
stood to  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  safe- 
keeping and  return  of  the  book  at  the  expira- 
tion of  ten  days  from  its  receipt.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  period  of  loan  is  granted,  upon 
request,  whenever  feasible. 

"All  expenses  of  carriage  are  to  be  met  by 
the  borrowing  library. 

"Books  will  be  forwarded  by  express 
(charges  collect)  whenever  this  conveyance 
is  deemed  necessary  for  their  safety.  Cer- 
tain books,  however,  can  be  sent  by  mail,  but 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  borrowing  library 
to  remit  in  advance  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover 
the  postal  charges,  including  registry  fee. 

"The  Library  of  Congress  has  no  fund 
from  which  the  charges  of  carriage  can  be 
prepaid." 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  endeavors  to  act  in  meet- 
ing requests  for  the  loan  of  books.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  dwell  a  moment  on  the 
fundamental  theory  underlying  these  regula- 
tions. This  is  that  the  inter-library  loan  rests 
on  a  service  rendered  to  productive  scholar- 
ship. To  meet  the  needs  of  scholars  work- 
ing toward  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  knowledge  is  a  duty  laid  up  to  the 
national  library.  That  duty  demands  that 
the  risk  of  losing  precious  material  and  of 
inconveniencing  an  investigator  at  Washing- 
ton shall  be  incurred.  We  take  the  risk  will- 
ingly and  often.  But  we  feel  that  we  should 
not  be  asked  to  take  it  lightly  or  for  merely 
curious  readers. 

In  fact  any  library  lending  books  to  other 
libraries  is  obliged  to  depend  almost  wholly 
on  the  good  faith  and  professional  courtesy 
of  the  librarian  making  the  request.  We 
cannot  go  behind  the  requests,  but  we  are 
occasionally  made  uncomfortable  by  the  dis- 
covery of  carelessness  or  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  the  librarian  who  has  borrowed 
books  from  us.  Recently  certain  books  were 
returned  with  a  most  kindly  note  of  appre- 
ciation from  a  college  professor,  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  his  entire  class,  who  had 


made  extensive  reference  use  of  the  books 
during  some  months !  The  librarian  of  that 
college  can  hardly  expect  an  assent  to  his 
next  attempt  to  furnish  a  class  with  collat- 
eral reading !  A  similar  case  was  discovered 
accidentally  a  short  while  since,  when  a  col- 
lege librarian  in  reply  to  a  request  for  the 
return  of  a  book  said  that  all  of  Professor 
X.'s  class  had  not  yet  read  the  book,  and  it 
would  work  hardship  on  the  members  who 
had  not  read  it  if  it  were  returned  speedily. 

Despite  these  examples  of  occasional  mis- 
understandings of  the  purpose  of  inter-library 
loan  we  are  on  the  whole  impressed  with  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  such  inadmis- 
sable  borrowings  and  attempts  to  borrow. 
Most  of  the  requests  that  reach  us  are  per- 
fectly reasonable. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision  to  lend  or  refuse 
a  book  we  are  guided  by  certain  considera- 
tions which  may  differ  with  different  appli- 
cations. A  request  which  would  be  perhaps 
unreasonable  coming  from  a  library  within 
half-an-hour's  ride  of  New  York,  Boston,  or 
Chicago,  might  appear  very  reasonable  com- 
ing from  Florida,  or  Arkansas,  or  Wyoming. 
If  there  are  no  great  "book  centers"  near 
the  library,  it  is  not  at  all  improper  to  lend 
a  book  which  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  a  place 
within  easy  reach  of  huge  collections.  More- 
over, in  cases  where  the  state  library  is  large 
and  is  known  to  lend  very  freely  to  libraries 
within  the  state  we  frequently  refer  the  appli- 
cant to  his  state  library ;  generally  with  satis- 
factory results. 

Perhaps  librarians  are  sometimes  puzzled  at 
unexpected  refusals  of  requests  which  seem 
wholly  appropriate.  These  often  arise  from 
the  fact  that  some  scholar  is  using  the  books 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  or  from  the  im- 
minence of  a  question  in  Congress,  in  the 
study  of  which  the  book  is  sure  to  be  sought 
by  Congressmen.  A  topic  which  interests 
professors  of  mathematics  in  a  university  is 
likely  to  be  under  investigation  by  some  of  the 
mathematicians  in  the  government  service  in 
Washington,  for  instance.  Documents  of  for- 
eign governments  on  inland  waterways  have 
been  sought  from  half  a  dozen  conflicting 
sources  this  past  summer  and  have  been  in 
great  demand  by  readers  at  the  library.  There 
is,  from  time  to  time,  not  unnaturally  when 
one  comes  to  think  of  it,  a  "run"  on  certain 
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classes  of  decidedly  recondite  books,  and  our 
single  copy  does  not  prove  adequate  to  supply 
the  demands. 

Most  refusals  to  lend  books,  however,  come 
from  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the 
regulations  on  the  part  of  the  librarian  seek- 
ing the  book.  Every  request  is  given  sym- 
pathetic attention,  and  the  regulations  are  not 
infrequently  stretched  —  especially  when 
more  than  one  copj'  of  the  book  is  in  the 
library. 

Most  failures  to  get  the  books  wanted 
come  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
them.  The  Library  of  Congress  owns  over 
a  million  and  a  half  printed  books  and  pam- 
phlets, but  even  so  it  does  not  own  nearly  all 
the  books  sought  here.  Some  libraries  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  whether  the  book  is  in 
the  .Library  of  Congress  by  consulting  the 
printed  cards  in  the  various  depositories, 
and  once  in  a  while  either  give  the  call  num- 
ber or  state  that  the  book  was  copyrighted 
and  hence  is  presumably  in  the  library.  The 
latter  fact  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  a 
book  is  in  the  library.  The  files  of  copy- 
righted books  printed  before  1870  are  by  no 
means  complete.  Moreover,  publishers  after 
1870  not  infrequently  neglected  to  complete 
their  copyright  claim  by  filing  two  copies  of 
a  book  for  which  entry  had  been  made.  The 
books  none  the  less  bear  the  copyright  claim 
on  the  back  of  the  title-page.  And  then  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  books  wear  out 
in  this  library  as  in  others,  and  are  once  in 
a  while  lost  or  destroyed. 

The  per  cent,  of  cases  in  which  the  books 
asked  for  cannot  be  sent  is  about  38  per  cent. 
This  is  rather  a  low  average  when  the  va- 
rious possible  causes  for  refusal  are  con- 
sidered. 

The  inter-library  loan  is  an  expensive 
process.  It  requires  at  its  lowest  terms  (l) 
a  letter  of  request;  (2)  a  search  for  the 
book;  (3)  a  special  charge  of  some  sort; 
(4)  wrapping  and  directing;  (5)  shipping 
by  express  or  registered  mail;  (6)  acknowl- 
edgment of  receipt  at  the  borrowing  library; 

(7)  advice  of  return  to  the  owning  library; 

(8)  wrapping  and  directing  when  ready  for 
return;   (9)  shipment;  (10)  discharge;   (n) 
acknowledgment  of  receipt.    In  addition  there 
is,  at  least  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
time  spent  in  considering  whether  the  partic- 
ular work  requested  may  be  properly  lent ;  in 


a  university  library  this  consideration  may 
consume  even  more  time  than  in  other  libra- 
ries if  the  consent  of  the  director  of  a  seminar 
must  be  obtained.  Only  three  of  these  various 
steps  —  the  search  for  the  book  and  the 
charging  and  discharging  —  are  needed  in  the 
case  of  books  ordinarily  sought  by  readers  in 
the  library.  When  in  addition  there  arises 
the  necessity  of  further  correspondence,  one 
wonders  whether  the  time  spent  in  borrowing 
and  lending  between  libraries  does  not  repre- 
sent in  money  value  a  good  many  times  the 
value  of  the  book  lent.  Unfortunately  the 
money  value  of  time  expended  cannot  always 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books.  In  all 
this  reckoning  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
cost  of  carriage,  which  is  frequently  exces- 
sive. Consideration  of  this  factor  should,  it 
would  seem,  lead  to  a  certain  restraint  in  re- 
sorting to  inter-library  loans.  The  expense 
to  the  lending  library  is  frequently  as  great, 
at  least,  as  the  cost  of  transportation  borne 
by  the  borrowing  institution,  even  though 
that  expense  goes  into  the  general  account 
for  library  service.  Despite  a  general  will- 
ingness to  be  of  service,  a  willingness  which, 
I  can  assure  you,  is  nowhere  more  sincere 
than  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  only 
fair  to  expect  that  only  in  cases  of  real  im- 
portance shall  there  be  a  resort  to  the  device 
of  inter-library  loans. 

A  word  also  as  to  the  cost  of  carriage : 
This  is  at  present  so  high,  whether  the  means 
be  mail  or  express,  that  we  may  properly  set 
it  down  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  free  de- 
velopment of  inter-library  loans.  The  frank- 
ing privilege,  so  generally  used  in  European 
countries,  is  not  permitted  in  the  United 
States  to  even  the  national  library  for  this 
purpose.  The  post-office  is  run  at  a  heavy 
annual  loss,  and  Congress  has  not  been 
friendly  to  the  idea  of  book  post.  The  "book 
express"  rates  of  certain  of  the  great  express 
companies  offer  the  best  terms  for  transporta- 
tion within  a  limited  area. 

Last  spring  the  librarian  of  Harvard  set 
forth  in  new  form  and  with  great  force  a 
plea  for  a  central  storage  library  and  bureau 
of  information  for  college  libraries.  The 
New  England  college  librarians  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  Mr.  Lane  read  at  the  College  and 
Reference  Section  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Bretton  Woods  a  paper  which 
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was  in  effect  a  preliminary  report  of  that 
committee.  His  views  roused  much  discus- 
sion and  were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  section  passed  resolutions  requesting  the 
Council  to  create  a  committee  of  the  American 
Library  Association  to  consider  the  subject. 

My  position  as  chairman  of  that  section 
prevented  me  from  entering  on  the  discus- 
sion -at  that  time.  But  now  I  desire  to  sub- 
mit a  few  points  in  opposition  to  any  such 
scheme  for  a  lending  library  organized  under 
the  American  Library  Association.  In  the 
first  place,  the  national  library  already  lends 
very  freely,  and  is  prepared  to  continue  this 
policy.  It  does  not  refuse  to  lend  volumes  in 
sets  of  transactions,  or  other  serials.  It  has 
placed  no  limit  on  the  number  of  volumes  it 
will  lend  to  one  'institution  at  one  time.  It 
has  duplicates  of  many  important  sets  and 
will  doubtless  acquire  more,  if  need  develops 
for  them.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
its  purchases  will  grow  less  —  in  fact  the 
operation  of  the  new  copyright  law,  with  its 
provisions  for  foreign  publishers,  is  likely  to 
free  large  sums  now  devoted  to  current  for- 
eign works  for  the  purchase  of  rarer  and 
older  works.  No  library  created  out  of  hand 
could  for  years  to  come  supply  anything  like 
the  number  of  books  wanted  as  inter-library 
loans  which  the  Library  of  Congress  can 
supply.  Its  catalogs  are  on  file  in  thirty-eight 
depositories,  and  are  daily  approaching  a  state 
of  completeness  in  representing  the  books 
actually  on  its  shelves.  For  several  years 
all  books  asked  of  us  in  vain  on  inter-library 
loans  which  seem  to  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  collections  and  the  policy  of  purchase 
have  been  noted  and  reported  to  the  libra- 
rian, and  most  of  them  have  been  purchased. 
This  practice  could  easily  be  enlarged.  On 
the  lending  side  there  seems  already  at  hand 
and  in  operation  the  necessary  machinery  in 
connection  with  the  largest  collection  of 
books  in  the  country. 

The  storage  project  may  be  discussed  from 
our  present  consideration  as  being  a  local 
problem  to  be  met  by  local  co-operation  both 
in  the  matter  of  purchase  and  housing.  Cer- 
tainly a  centrally  located  storage  library  for 
the  surplus  stock  of  the  entire  country  is  not 
seriously  thought  of  by  any  one. 

Much  more  vital  than  either  the  machinery 
of  loan  or  the  storage  of  comparatively  value- 
less stock  are  the  questions  of  co-operation 


;  i     ; 
(or  co-ordination,  call  it  what  you  will!)  in 

purchasing  and  in  supplying  information.  No 
one  has  ever  —  to  my  knowledge  —  squarely 
met  Dr.  Richardson's  vigorous  statement  at 
Atlanta  of  the  folly  of  extensive  duplication 
of  costly  sets  of  transactions  and  periodicals. 
The  committee  can  perform  no  more  val- 
uable and  efficient  service  than  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  this  sort  of  books. 
Here  is  a  work  truly  national  in  scope  and 
vastly  important  in  the  saving  of  money  and 
time.  To  insure  a  proper  supply  of  the 
needed  sets  in  the  proper  centers,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  operation  of  the  inter- 
library  loan  as  a  basis,  would  advance  the 
opportunities  for  scholarly  work  in  America 
as  few  other  efforts  could. 

And  last  of  all  the  central  bureau  of  in- 
formation. We  have  the  beginnings  of  it  in 
Washington.  The  Library  of  Congress  pos- 
sesses an  extremely  good  collection  of  the 
printed  catalogs  of  American  libraries.  It 
receives  and  files  printed  cards  furnished  by 
the  John  Crerar  Library,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Boston  Public  Library,  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  District  of  Columbia  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and 
War.  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Bureau  of 
Education.  As  these  progress  and  others 
are  added  to  them  the  materials  for  locating 
a  desired  book  are  fairly  complete.  We  are 
always  ready  to  try  to  do  this  for  any  library 
applying  to  us.  We  are  doing  it  now  with 
some  frequency,  and  shall  welcome  a  growth 
in  the  requests  of  this  nature.  The  same 
thing  might  be  done  at  American  Library 
Association  headquarters,  but  why  attempt  it? 

Can  we  go  further  than  the  effort  to  locate 
a  book  not  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress  ? 
Can  we  undertake  to  indicate  the  sources  of 
information  on  a  topic  submitted?  In  other 
words,  can  we  do  reference  work  by  mail? 
This  is  a  fair  query,  but  difficult  to  answer. 
I  may  point  out  that  we  already  do  this  for 
numerous  correspondents,  chiefly  casual  in- 
quirers. We  are  constantly  furnishing  refer- 
ences to  Congressmen.  But  I  hesitate  to  open 
the  flood-gates  of  inquiry,  or  even  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  considerable  seepage  al- 
ready. Nevertheless,  I  conclude  this  paper  by 
an  extract  from  our  "Rules  and  practice." 

"A  service  of  the  Library  distinct  from  that 
involved  in  the  actual  loan  of  books  is  that 
performed  by  answer  to  inquiry  through  cor- 
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respondence.  The  character  of  the  questions 
which  the  Library  answers  most  willingly  is 
noted  below  : 

1.  As  to  its  possession  of  a  particular  book. 

2.  As  to  the  existing  bibliographies  on  a 
particular   subject. 

3.  As  to  the  most  useful  existing  authori- 
ties on  a  particular  subject  and  where  they 
may  be  available. 

4.  As  to  the  author  of  a  book  by  a  known 
title. 

5.  As  to  the  date,  price,  and  probable  pres- 
ent cost  of  a  specified  book. 

6.  For  the  source  of  a  particular  quotation, 
if  ascertainable  by  ready  reference. 

7.  (If    not    requiring    elaborate    research) 
for  other  particular   facts  in  literature  and 
history ;  in  the  organization  or  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

8.  .(Where  of  moderate  extent)  for  an  ex- 
tract from  a  book  in  its  possession. 

Its  ability  to  make  extracts  or  to  undertake 


research  (other  than  purely  bibliographic)  is 
necessarily  limited,  and  its  usual  course  is 
to  refer  the  inquirer  to  the  sources  and  rec- 
ommend to  him  a  person  to  undertake  the 
search  or  make  the  extract  at  his  expense. 
Especially  must  it  do  this  where  the  inquiry 
involves  genealogical  research  beyond  a  sin- 
gle reference. 

Its  willingness  to  compile  lists  of  authori- 
ties has  led  to'  demands  which  cannot  be 
readily  met,  particularly  from  students  in 
secondary  schools  or  colleges.  The  Library 
now  requests  such  students  to  make  their  in- 
quiries through  the  institution  in  which  they 
are  studying,  as  in  this  way  only  can  the 
Library  of  Congress  co-operate  intelligently 
with  the  college  library." 

If  then  the  Library  of  Congress  will  try 
to  do  these  things  for  individuals  and  for 
libraries,  is  it  not  on  the  way  toward  becom- 
ing a  national  lending  library  and  bureau  of 
information  —  for  libraries  ? 


THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  MECHANIC.* 
BY  PURD  B.  WRIGHT,  Librarian  Free  Public  Library,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


COUPLING  the  present  and  the  past,  the 
"quick  and  the  dead,"  I  shall  quote  to  you 
— as  a  text,  might  I  say? — a  sentence  from 
ex- President  Roosevelt :  "  No  other  learn- 
ing is  as  important  for  the  average  man  as 
the  learning  that  will  teach  him  to  make 
his  livelihood,"  and  to  this  I  will  add  a  few 
lines  from  Aristophanes,  that  wise^observing 
old  poet  of  nearly  twenty-two  and  one-half 
centuries  ago :  "Teach  him.  He  is  naturally 
clever ;  from  his  earliest  years,  when  he  was  a 
little  fellow  only  so  big,  he  made  little 
wagons  of  leather,  and  frogs  out  of  pome- 
granate rinds,  you  can't  think  how  cleverly." 

The  poet  of  the  past  spoke  with  wise  as 
well  as  prophetic  vision,  "Teach  him."  Our 
strenuous  ex-President,  speaking  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  to-day,  of 
present  needs,  and  with  an  eye  to  a  broader 
future,  adds  to  the  "Teach  him"  of  long 
gone  centuries,  the  slogan  of  to-day,  "how 
to  make  a  livelihood." 

All  who  are  engaged  in  educational  work 

*Read  before  the  'Missouri  Library  Association, 
Oct.  30,  1909. 


of  any  kind  are  following,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, in  this  old,  yet  ever  new,  pathway. 
That  it  is  broadening,  daily,  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of,  shall  we  say,  enthusiasts?  There 
may  be,  now  and  then,  misdirected  effort;  a 
failure  to  accomplish  one's  hopes.  But  it 
adds  a  tithe  to  that  ever  widening  path — a 
betterment  of  human  activities.  And  this 
brings  us  to  the  newer  efforts  of  one  of  the 
youngest  applicants  for  a  place  as  a  helper 
in  the  broad  work,  the  work  the  library  is 
attempting,  with  a  plea  for  enlarged  efforts. 
If  anything  were  required  to  emphasize 
the  statement  that  the  public  library,  speaking 
generally,  has  not  fulfilled  all  its  opportuni- 
ties in  demonstrating  its  complete  value  to 
the  community  as  a  rate-supported  institu- 
tion, one  need  but  call  attention  to  the  paper 
of  Mr.  H.  E.  Legler,  librarian  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Library  and  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  read 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  "Some  phases  of  library  exten- 
sion." After  mentioning  some  of  the  work 
being  done — and  well  done — as  the  "trav- 
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eling  library,  the  branch  library  in  congested 
centers,  the  children's  room,  the  department 
of  technology"  (this  latter  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  libraries  only),  he  made  the  broad 
but  truthful  assertion  that  "  these  allied 
agencies  do  but  touch  the  edge  of  opportun- 
ity," and  referred  especially  to  the  field  of- 
fered by  "the  young  men  and  the  young 
women  in  industrial  pursuits." 

In  explanation  (if  explanation  be  needed  at 
a  meeting  of  library  people)  of  the  appar- 
ent neglect  by  the  public  library  of  the  class 
whom  it  is  easier  to  refer  to  as  the  shop- 
trained  mechanic  in  contradistinction  to  the 
technical  school  student,  it  is  easy  to  quote 
the  old  saying  that  the  library  has  grown 
or  worked  "along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance," and  that,  it  was  and  is  a  goodly 
work;  easier  to  say  that  it  was  steadily 
held  along  the  lines  of  higher  education, 
within  the  broad  and  enticing  path  of  the 
study  of  literature,  history,  arts,  and  the 
sciences ;  that  here  it  found  a  wonderfully 
attractive  field,  with  enthusiasts  not  only 
eagerly  taking  everything  good  offered  but 
clamoring  for  more ;  that  in  the  younger 
generation  was  found  an  untilled  field  which 
responded  with  enthusiasm  to  the  efforts  of 
the  toilers  in  brain  expansion;  and  that,  be- 
fore one  realized  it,  one's  horizon  was 
bounded  by  the  work  outlined,  and  all  the 
money  available  expended.  All  of  this,  and 
much  more,  is  true ;  but  it  is  also  lament- 
ably true  that  most  library  workers  have 
not  realized  that  this  work,  however  desir- 
able, has  been  catering  to  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  And  herein  lies  an 
anomaly,  that  of  the  many,  but  few  seemed 
to  know  it,  and  these  few  were  strangely 
silent.  Libraries  are  possibly  at  fault  only 
to  the  extent  that  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  comparatively  few  who  came  for  help, 
they  have  neglected,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, to  do  their  full  part  in  creating  a  de- 
sire in  the  minds  of  the  many  for  help,  and 
standing  equally  ready  to  meet  it,  and  of 
letting  what  they  could  do  be  known.  They 
did  not  realize,  possibly,  not  having  had  it 
placed  in  concrete  form  before  them,  "that 
in  the  United  States  for  one  person  who  re- 
ceives a  higher  education,  or  for  three  who 
receive  the  education  of  the  secondary 
schools,  there  are  sixty-five  who  receive  only 
an  elementary  education,  and  that  chiefly  in 


the  lowest  grades  of  the  elementary  schools," 
or,  as  William  Allen  White  recently  stated 
in  an  article  in  the  "American"  for  August, 
1909,  "that  only  3,000  persons  received  post- 
graduate degrees  from  our  colleges  and  free 
institutions,  and  that  only  25,000  of  the  24,- 
000,000  available  students  complete  the  four 
years'  college  course.  (U.  S.  Com.  of  Ed. 
Report  for  1007,  p.  524.) 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  library  to  say  that 
the  world  also  apparently  forgot  these  things. 
But  the  world  is  waking  up  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  the  fact,  to  witness  the  growth  of 
the  manual  training  school,  its  extension 
downward  into  the  grades  of  the  grammar 
school  and  the  interest  in  trade  and  techni- 
cal schools ;  and  it  will  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  the  public  library  does  not  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  new  movement. 

The  public  library,  in  recent  years,  has 
kept  step  with  the  public  schools ;  indeed, 
in  holding  on  to  the  younger  generation,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  a  step  ahead.  It  is  hoped 
if  this  is  not  generally  true  now  it  will  be 
in  the  near  future.  The  school  begins  to 
lose  its  hold  on  the  children,  and  especially 
the  boys,  at  13  and  14,  and  the  grip  slackens 
startlingly  fast  each  year  thereafter.  This 
is  the  period  the  library  fight  begins,  and  it 
extends  until  the  boy  is  a  man.  If  the 
proper  foundation  has  been  laid,  the  library 
has  more  than  a  fighting  chance ;  and,  if  it 
encourages  the  boy,  and  meets  his  needs 
and  requirements,  it  will  win. 

The  most  recent  statistics  available  of 
school  attendance,  those  of  Arthur  J.  Jones 
in  "The  Continuation  School  in  the  United 
States,"  a  study  submitted  for  a  degree  at 
Columbia  University  and  published  by  the 
Department  of  Education  in  Bulletin  No.  i, 
1907  (whole  No.  367),  unfortunately  for  this 
purpose,  covers  only  13  cities  of  25,000  and 
over,  and  are  therefore  much  more  favorable 
to  the  side  of  education  than  if  extended  to 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  where  educational 
advantages  are  more  meagre  and  the  means 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  privileges  af- 
forded rarer.  Even  this  compilation  shows 
that  but  29  per  cent  of  the  children  between 
14  and  20  are  actually  in  the  public  schools, 
including  all  the  grades.  At  the  age  of  16 
this 'percentage  drops  to  17.5  and  at  19  to  5. 

The  proportion  in  school  after  that  age 
is  almost  a  negligible  quantity,  at  20  being 
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as  but  slightly  over  i  to  100.  In  the  study 
by  Mr.  Jones,  no  attempt  was  made  to  as- 
certain the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  school, 
but  all  of  us  know  that  from  14  to  20  the 
number  of  boys  in  school,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  girls,  is  small. 

Of  the  boys  missing  from  school  after  14 
years,  the  greater  number  go  to  work.  Just 
what  proportion  enter  the  mechanic  trades 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  large.  Here,  then, 
is  a  library  opportunity.  "The  mission  of 
the  library,"  again  to  quote  Mr.  Legler,  "is 
two-fold — an  aid  to  material  progress  of  the 
individual  and  a  cultural  influence  in  the 
community  through  the  individual.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  said,  more  accurately,  that  the  one 
mission  is  to  give  scope  for  the  second.  For, 
first  of  all,  man  must  needs  minister  to  his 
physical  wants.  Before  there  can  be  intellect- 
ual expansion  and  cultural  development, 
there  must  be  leisure,  or  at  least  conditions 
that  free  the  mind  from  anxious  care  for 
the  morrow.  So  the  social  structure,  after 
all,  must  rest  upon  a  bread  and  butter  foun- 
dation. It  follows,  as  a  logical  conclusion, 
that  society  as  a  whole  cannot  reach  a  high 
stage  of  development  until  all  its  industrial 
members  are  surrounded  with  conditions  that 
permit  the  highest  self-development.  Until 
a  better  agency  shall  be  found  (mark  this), 
it  is  the  public  library  which  must  serve  this 
need." 

Is  the  library  of  to-day  doing  this?  Will 
the  library  of  to-morrow  do  it  better?  These 
are  questions  which  each  librarian,  each 
trustee,  must  answer  for  himself. 

Sometime  since,  when  called  upon,  with 
others,  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  query, 
"  What  proportion  of  the  new  book  fund 
should  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  mechanic  trades  ?"  an  effort  was  made, 
as  a  beginning,  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
titles  of  mechanical  books  listed  by  the  A. 
L.  A.  in  its  official  publications.  The  "Cata- 
log of  the  'A.  L.  A.'  Library:  5,000  volumes 
for  a  popular  library  selected  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association"  and  shown  at  the 
world's  Columbian  Exposition  (Chicago, 
J893),  contained  approximately  3,900  titles, 
of  which  213  were  classed  under  the  heading 
of  useful  arts.  A  hurried  examination  de- 
veloped that  possibly  100  of  these  might 
be  of  assistance  to  the  mechanic,  using  the 
term  in  its  broadest  meaning,  and  that  in 


other  classes  were  possibly  70  additional 
titles.  The  A.  L.  A.  catalog  of  1903,  of 
8,000  volumes,  listed  about  6,000  titles.  Of 
these,  419  are  in  useful  arts,  about  one-half 
of  which  might  interest  mechanics  as  trade 
tools.  There  are  possibly  200  titles  under 
other  headings,  in  the  500  and  700  classes 
notably,  which  should  be  classed  generally 
as  of  use  to  the  mechanic.  This  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  proportionate  increase. 
The  figures  given  include  books,  intended 
for  children.  They  do  not  include  periodi- 
cals, however.  These  number  three  titles : 
The  Scientific  American,  Scientific  Ameri- 
can Supplement,  and  Patent  Office  Gazette. 
The  periodicals  named  do  cover  the  entire 
mechanical  field  in  a  way,  but  the  library 
depending  upon  these  three  alone  as  a  means 
of  attracting  mechanics  to  the  reading  room 
and  holding  them  as  steady  patrons,  need 
not  be  surprised  or  disappointed  if  the  seat- 
ing capacity  is  not  seriously  taxed  by  the 
influx  of  trade  workers. 

The  Annual  literary  index,  which  indexes 
96  periodicals,  includes  2  architectural  mag- 
azines, i  strictly  engineering  magazine,  and 
4  general  engineering  and  mechanical  maga- 
zines, a  total  of  7.  The  Reader's  guide  in- 
dexes 66  periodicals,  5  of  which  are  in  the 
list  of  7  included  in  the  Annual.  The  li- 
brary having  other  mechanical  or  engineer- 
ing magazines  in  its  reading  room  and  the 
reference  department,  is  required  to  have 
the  Engineering  index  and  the  Engineering 
magazine,  with  its  monthly  index  to  current 
periodicals,  to  secure  a  full  use  of  them. 

Pursuing  the  matter  still  further,  it  was 
found  that  volumes  i  and  2  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Booklist  showed,  in  round  numbers,  1000 
titles,  of  which  possibly  55  to  75  might  be 
selected  as  applying  especially  to  industrial 
workers.  Later  volumes  have  shown  a  lar- 
ger proportion  of  such  titles,  v.  3  containing 
a  list  of  the  less  technical  books  of  popular 
use  in  the  St.  Joseph  library. 

This  is  the  official  side  of  the  matter  for 
what  may  be  termed  the  smaller  library.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  nor  the  expectation 
of  the  compilers  of  the  above  mentioned 
lists,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  they  should 
be  followed  literally  in  any  respect,  for  it  is 
all  but  impossible  to  make  a  model  library 
for  a  given  community,  let  alone  a  library 
that  would  serve  as  a  model  for  many  com- 
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munities.  It  is  not  material  that  it  is  not 
known  just  how  far  the  lists  were  so  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  feared  that  in  the  matter 
of  the  mechanic  trades,  those  libraries  which 
could  afford  to  do  more  have  followed  the 
lists,  while  those  which  could  not  do  as 
much  have  done  practically  nothing.  All  of 
which  means  that  in  the  smaller  library  the 
mechanic  is  not  given  fair  or  just  considera- 
tion. In  most  cities,  and  especially  in  certain 
communities  of  specialized  industries,  more 
recognition  is  given  to  this  class  of  citizens. 
In  addition  to  attention  to  mechanical  and 
technical  literature  generally,  branches  are 
specializing  in  the  industries  in  the  territory 
tributary  thereto.  These  are  becoming  more 
or  less  common  in  the  east,  notably  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Carnegie  libraries,  and  are  by 
no  means  entirely  missing  in  other  portions 
of  the  country.  But  nowhere  are  they  as 
common  as  conditions  would  seem  to  war- 
rant. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  busi- 
ness standpoint,  or  getting  a  mercenary  view 
only,  one  may  find  strong  argument  for  a 
great  development  of  the  work  of  the  library 
with  mechanics.  Harlow  Stafford  Person, 
one  of  the  winners  in  the  Hart,  Schaffner 
&  Marx  prize  essay  contests,  writes  inter- 
estingly on  "  Industrial  education :  a  system 
of  training  for  men  entering  upon  trade 
and  commerce,"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
June,  1907)  and  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
help  for  the  trade  workers  by  quoting  the 
statistics  prepared  by  President  Dodge  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers (Proceedings,  1903)  as  to  the  earning 
power  of  groups  of  men  graded  as  unskilled, 
shop-trained,  trade  school,  technological 
school,  etc.  His  investigations  demonstrated 
that  the  unskilled  group  receives  $10  per 
week  at  22  years  of  age,  and  does  not  ad- 
vance much  farther.  Of  the  shop-trained 
group,  the  average  enters  the  shop  at  16 
(note  the  age)  at  $3  per  week;  advance 
steadily  to  $9  at  20;  to  $13  at  22^;  to  $15 
at  24,  beyond  which  the  average  does  not  ad- 
vance. This  is  the  group  offering  the  great- 
est field  for  the  library,  and  what  may  be 
done  for  them  in  a  material  way  alone  is 
seen  by  the  statement  that  the  next  higher 
group,  that  of  the  trade  school,  the  average 
man  enters  the  shop  at  19  at  $12  per  week; 
advances  to  $15  at  20^2 ;  $16  at  2iy2  ;  to  $22 


at  25.  Note  the  striking  difference  in  earning 
power.  The  technology  group  enters  the  shop 
at  22  at  $13  a  week,  advances  steadily  to 
$32  at  27,  then  at  a  less  rapid  rate  to  $42  at 
32.  Is  assistance  to  those  striving  for  this 
worth  while?  Isn't  it  worth  while  to  take 
any  one  of  the  lower  groups  and  be  a  rung 
in  the  ladder  which  permits  its  members 
to  ascend  to  the  group  next  higher?  Not 
for  the  sake  of  the  additional  money  as 
money  merely,  but  for  what  it  may  do  for 
him  who  earns  it,  for  his  family,  and  for  the 
families  of  the  future! 

Another  view  of  this  work  as  expressed 
by  Hon.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  formerly  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  the  United  States,  is  that 
of  a  broader  and  better  citizenship.  "The 
man  without  intellectual  interest  in  his  work, 
without  an  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
his  task  to  other  things,  and  without  ambi- 
tion pushing  him  steadily  toward  technical 
improvement,  is  in  a  dangerous  position,"  he 
sagely  says,  "  That  he  is  in  a  dangerous  po- 
sition to  himself  is  obvious,  for  if  men  live 
lives  lacking  incentive  to  improvement,  they 
will  deteriorate.  That  he  is  in  a  position 
dangerous  to  industry  is  also  evident,  for  no 
bounty  of  nature,  no  industrial  combination, 
however  high,  no  mechanical  invention,  how- 
ever ingenious,  can  succeed  in  directing  in- 
telligence without  that  united  skill  of  hand, 
of  brain,  of  broad  experience,  which  can 
only  come  from  men  properly  trained  in  the 
ranks.  But  such  a  man  not  only  is  in  dan- 
ger; even  worse,  he  is  a  danger.  He  is  a 
danger  to  the  State."  This  eminent  banker 
and  successful  business  man  knows  whereof 
he  speaks,  for  he  has  "been  through  the 
mill,"  as  it  were.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  while  I  quote 
a  few  lines  from  him,  as  coming  direct  from 
the  work  bench.  His  experience  entitles  him 
to  speak  for  others,  the  class  this  paper  is 
pleading  for.  He  said :  "  I  started  life  as  an 
apprentice  in  a  machine  shop,  with  the  men- 
tal training  which  a  country  school  gives  to 
a  boy  of  sixteen.  I  supposed  at  that  time 
I  should  always  follow  the  career  of  a  me- 
chanic, and  very  early  in  my  career  I  was 
strongly  moved  to  get  some  intellectual  grasp 
of  the  work.  But  although  I  was  in  a  com- 
munity proud  of  its  schools "  .(he  does  cot 
say  whether  there  was  a  library  or  not)  "it 
had  nothing  to  offer  youths  whose  days  were 
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fully  taken  up  with  their  regular  occupa- 
tions. With  considerable  difficulty  I  found 
a  man  who  could  teach  me  drafting  and  an- 
other who  was  willing  to  give  me  instruction 
in  mathematics.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
was  not  one  whit  different  trom  my  fellows 
in  blue  overalls.  Much  of  the  money  I  spent 
to  pay  my  own  instructors  1  earned  by  teach- 
ing mathematics  out  of  working  hours  to 
my  shopmates.  They  were  quite  as  keen  as 
I  to  get  an  intellectual  outlook  on  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  were  engaged.  They  had 
no  desire  to  be  mere  tenders  of  machines.  I 
am  confident  that,  if  the  opportunity  had 
been  at  hand,  a  considerable  portion  of 
these  young  men  would  have  entered  with 
interest  upon  a  systematic  educational  de- 
velopment if  it  had  been  shaped  along  the 
lines  that  made  its  practical  application  to 
their  daily  work  apparent."  That  is  the  case 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  Frank  Vanderlips  of 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  the  boys  who  ere 
willing  to  strive  for  advancement,  who  are  in 
mind. 

If  further  evidence  be  needed  for  work 
along  the  line  indicated  and  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  young  men  and  young  women 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  one  has  but  to  look 
about  to  find  employers  providing  the  train- 
ing schools  and  to  observe  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  employes  grasp  at  the  opportunity 
of  attending  them.  Mr.  Jones  refers  to  a 
large  number  of  these  all  over  the  country. 
Look,  also,  at  the  thousands  who  in  their 
wish  for  technical  education,  for  a  better- 
ment of  existing  conditions,  take  advantage 
of  the  courses  offered  by  the  different  cor- 
respondence schools,  and  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  books  called  mechanical,  or 
engineering,  or  electrical  libraries  that  are 
sold,  not  to  the  public  libraries,  mind  you, 
but  to  the  people  who  realize  their  needs  and 
are  striving  to  fill  them,  who  not  only  come 
to  be  better  mechanics,  but  better  men,  and 
being  better  men,  better  citizens. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  library,  with 
its  books  alone,  or  even  with  its  free  lecture 
courses,  can  take  the  place  of  the  trade 
school,  but  it  may  be  a  pioneer  in  the  move- 
ment, a  stepping  stone  by  which  those  who 
desire  to  benefit  themselves  may  go  to  some- 
thing better.  Let  us  take  to  heart  the  dic- 
tum then  of  Mr.  Legler,  "until  a  better 


agency  shall  be  found,  it  is  the  Public  Li- 
brary which  must  serve  this  need." 

It  is  generally  admitted,  as  I  have  said  in 
another  place,  that  all  libraries  should,  and 
it  is  further  claimed  that  most  of  them  do, 
make  some  sort  of  attempt  to  keep  in  touch 
especially  with  the  leading  industries  in 
which  the  community  which  supports  it  is 
interested.  But  it  cannot  be  claimed  with 
sincerity  that  all  librarians  evince  the  in- 
terest that  should  be  shown  in  procuring 
books  and  periodicals  for  the  trades  not  sc 
largely  represented.  There  are  several  rea- 
sons for  this,  among  which  may  be  cited  the 
excessive  cost  of  good  books  on  certain  -oc- 
cupations, the  rapid  advance  in  many  of 
these  and  the  necessity  for  constantly  chang- 
ing editions,  and  the  further  fact  that  those 
engaged  in  the  callings  as  a  class  are  not 
usually  insistent  habitues  of  the  average  li- 
brary and  its  reading  room  as  are  other 
classes.  The  unprejudiced  will  admit  that 
the  carpenter  and  woodworker  has  as  valid 
a  reason  to  expect  to  find  a  good  maga- 
zine on  the  trade,  on  which  he  depends  for 
his  livelihood,  upon  the  library  table  as  has 
the  light  literature  reader  to  find  the  all- 
story  paper  or  literary  review  there ;  or  as 
good  a  book  on  stair-building  on  the  shelves 
as  has  any  other  library  patron  to  find  any 
other  book  he  may  want ;  that  the  machinist, 
the  electrician,  the  steam  engineer,  the  plum- 
ber, the  foundry-worker,  or  the  person  who 
wants  to  be  one  of  these,  should  not  be  looked 
at  askance  if  he  seek,  by  the  side  of  the 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  with  his  or  her 
magazine  of  education  and  books  on  psy- 
chology, for  similar  help  in  the  reading  room 
and  on  the  book  shelves  in  keeping  up  with 
progress  in  his  part  of  the  world's  work. 

Having  these  things,  has  the  library  done 
its  full  duty  in  letting  that  fact  be  known, 
and  in  the  right  way? — in  urging  the  use  of 
them,  showing  the  advantage  to  be  gained, 
in  increased  earning  power  to  the  user,  if 
nothing  more,  nor  forgetting  the  satisfaction 
and  pride  to  the  well-informed  workman  as 
an  expert  in  his  line,  and  to  where  it  will 
lead  in  general  education  and  good  citizen- 
ship? It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
practice,  in  the  gradual  widening  of  the 
library  field,  to  use  a  fair  proportion  of  li- 
brary income,  in  the  purchase  of  books  and 
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periodicals  devoted  to  the  industrial  trades, 
looking  to  those  most  general,  or  in  which 
the  community  specializes,  eventually  reach- 
ing those  with  fewer  followers  or  students. 
Every  community  has  carpenters  and  wood- 
workers and  like  common  trades,  and  young 
people  interested  in  them.  From  these  the 
lines  extend,  including  electricity  and  other 
popular  studies,  finally  reaching  the  more 
advanced  mechanical  and  engineering  occu- 
pations. To  these  the  library  should  add  or 
expand  in  any  special  subject  or  calling  of 
local  interest.  For  instance,  on  account  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  lumber  and 
other  building  materials,  no  subject  is  of 
greater  general  interest  now  than  cement, 
its  manufacture  and  use.  ranging  from  the 
plain  sidewalk  to  the  concrete  block  and 
concrete-steel  building.  Use  of  such  books 
will  justify  almost  any  library  in  their  pur- 
chase, if  the  community  be  but  properly  in- 
formed that  the  library  has  them. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  certain 
use  of  industrial,  mechanical  and  engineer- 
ing works  by  students  who  have  attended 
colleges,  technical  and  manual  training 
schools.  These  come  to  the  library  all  but 
demanding  them  as  a  right;  they  have  not 
been  disappointed  in  asking  for  the  things 
needed  in  other  branches  in  the  process  of 
their  education,  hence  they  see  no  reason  for 
exception  in  this.  And,  of  course,  they  are 
right.  It  is  the  shop-taught  worker  who 
needs  more  surely  the  help  the  library  can 
and  should  give  him.  His  wants  should  be 
looked  after  first  by  getting  the  books  and 
periodicals  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  him,  and 
then  by  letting  him  know  that  they  are  for 
his  especial  use. 

Surely  a  library  can  withstand  censure  for 
not  having  more  than  every  other  one  of  the 
latest  popular  novels  if  it  is  investing  the 
odd  dollars  in  books  and  periodicals  that  will 
aid  some  one  in  adding  to  his  daily  earning 
capacity;  or  it  might  not  be  poor  policy  to 
fail  to  add,  to  the  six  or  eight  or  possibly 
dozen  or  two  already  on  the  shelves,  the 
newest  history  of  any  country,  but  instead, 
to  invest  its  cost  in  mechanical  books  and 
letting  those  who  would  benefit  from  their 
use  know  of  it. 

Alongside,  or  following  closely,  every  ef- 
fort to  reach  or  benefit  the  man,  should  be  the 


effort  to  help  the  woman.  Every  woman 
whose  horizon  is  broadened  by  a  better 
working  method;  a  wider  knowledge  of  the 
better  things  of  life;  an  acquaintanceship  with 
art — be  it  pictures,  music  or  the  thing  called 
the  beautiful — is  better  equipped  for  anything 
the  gods  may  provide  than  her  less  fortunate 
sister. 

Therefore,  together  with  the  book  for  the 
machinist,  let  there  be  placed  in  the  library 
the  book  for  the  teacher,  (altogether  there 
is  little  fear  but  that  this  is  already  there), 
the  stenographer,  the  nurse,  the  cook,  the 
machine  operator,  and  for  her  sister  and 
her  sister's  sister  in  every  occupation;  and 
it  will  not  be  found  unwise  to  casually  per- 
mit them  to  know  of  the  books  on  How  to 
appreciate  pictures,  How  to  enjoy  good  music, 
and  all  the  other  good  things  every  librarian 
knows  of. 

That  there  should  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, it  is  here  emphasized  that  there  should 
be  no  sex  favoritism  in  the  library  propa- 
ganda. The  needs  of  the  mechanic  are  press- 
ing, but  not  a  whit  more  so  than  those  of 
his  sister  who  is  earning  her  livelihood,  or 
who  is  to  take  up  that  other  great  calling, 
wifehood.  And  for  fear  the  women  who 
hear  me  will  think  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not 
as  broad  as  he  should  have  been,  justice 
shall  be  rendered  unto  him  by  giving  the  en- 
tire sentence  from  which  was  taken  the  quo- 
tation with  which  this  was  begun.  Listen: 
"  Exactly  as  no  other  learning  is  as  impor- 
tant for  the  average  man  as  the  learning 
which  will  teach  him  how  to  make  his  livelK 
hood,  so  no  other  learning  is  as  important 
for  the  average  woman  as  the  learning  which 
will  make  her  a  good  housewife  and  mother." 
In  other  words,  the  contention  is  that  the 
library  should  strive  as  hard  to  aid  the 
modern  manual  training,  domestic  science 
and  trade  school  idea  as  it  does  any  other 
department  of  educational  work.  It  is  a 
wide  field,  and  offers  opportunities  as  broad 
and  useful  as  any  it  attempts  to  fill. 

If  to  the  story-hour  for  children,  the  il- 
lustrated lectures  on  travel  and  other  cultural 
lines,  there  be  added  courses  of  talks  for 
workers  by  those  who  know  their  needs,  the 
library  will  have  at  least  tried  to  do  its  share 
in  a  movement  which  is  worthy  of  much 
more  serious  consideration.  It  will  be  another 
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wire  in  the  cable  with  which  library  workers 
are  endeavoring  to  tie  to  the  institution  they 
represent  the  mass  of  young  people  who 
leave  the  schools  at  14  and  soon  after,  and 
which  the  library  finds  nearly  as  hard  to  hold 
as  do  the  schools. 

So  may  one  not  say,  then,  with  due  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  poet  of  the  olden 
time: 

"  Teach  them  to  teach  themselves.  He  and 
she  are  naturally  clever.  From  Mr  earliest 
years,  when  he  was  a  little  fellow  only  so 
big,  he  made  little  wagons  of  leather,  and 
frogs  out  of  pomegranate  rinds;  while  she, 
the  flaxen-haired,  blue-eyed  dainty,  played 
mother  with  grain  dollies  and  made  mud- 
pies  and  baked  them  in  the  sun;  each  so 
cleverly.  Ah,  both  of  them — both  of  them !" 


OUTLINE  FOR  A  WORKING  COLLEC- 
TION OF  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 
AND  AIDS  TO  ITS  USE. 
BY  WILLIAM  L.  POST.* 

INTRODUCTION 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  said  about 
the  great  mass  of  information  contained  in  a 
collection  of  United  States  public  documents. 
Glowing  word  pictures  have  been  painted  of 
their  use,  or  more  generally  of  their  abuse; 
and  so  vivid  have  been  these  accounts  that  the 
average  librarian  has  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  being  some  day  compelled  to  resurrect 
the  government  publications  in  the  basement 
or  attic. 

Now  all  this  is  but  a  foolish  travesty, 
perpetrated  by  unwise  and  uninformed  en- 
thusiasts, to  the  detriment  rather  than  the 
benefit  of  the  use  of  these  valuable  publica- 
tions. 

Let  us  logically  approach  the  subject  from 
a  basis  of  the  viewpoint  of  a  searcher  after 
knowledge,  rather  than  that  of  an  inflated 
egotist  whose  views  of  all  things  are  colored 
by  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  and  the 
finality  of  his  opinions. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
public  documents  in  the  relation  to  reference 
work,  two  questions  naturally  arise  —  What 
should  a  collection  of  government  publica- 
tions include,  and  what  bibliographic  aids  are 
at  hand  to  make  such  a  collection  of  ser- 
vice? 

Although  it  will  be  freely  admitted  that 
government  publications  are  a  valuable  asset 
in  any  library  large  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  take  proper  care  of  them,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  other  class  of  valuable  literature  is 

*Mr.  Post  recently  resigned  his  position  as  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  to  enter  other  fields  of 
work. 


so  little  appreciated  or  used.  This  is  not  a 
surprising  condition  when  one  considers  the 
meager  means  at  hand  to  aid  in  their  study, 
and  the  enormous  quantity  of  unrelated  ma 
terial  included  in  a  collection  of  these  gov- 
ernmental papers. 

Congress,  the  Executive  Departments,  and 
the  numerous  independent  bureaus,  boards, 
and  commissions,  print  and  reprint,  and  the 
output  is  as  varied  as  it  is  extensive. 

With  no  systematic  method  of  publication, 
and  in  most  instances  without  any  oversight 
whatever,  the  whims  of  personal  authors  are 
humored  to  a  degree  which  gives  rise,  in  the 
publications  of  even  a  single  department,  to 
many  grave  questions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  librarian  and  the  cataloger. 

Uniformity  is  an  unknown  term  in  most  of 
the  publishing  offices  of  the  Government,  the 
few  exceptions  serving  merely  to  emphasize 
the  great  need  of  an  editorial  department, 
composed  of  experienced  editors  and  persons 
trained  in  library  science,  to  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preserving  system  in  all  govern- 
mental issues. 

THE  FIVE  SERIES 

A  collection  of  United  States  Government 
publications  naturally  divides  into  five 
classes : 

1.  The    original    prints    of   the    documents 
and  reports  of  the  first  fourteen  Congresses, 
the  Continental  Congress  papers,  and  the  va- 
rious compilations  of  proceedings,  documents, 
etc.,    termed    "Early    Congress    Papers." 

2.  The  numbered  Congressional  documents 
and  repprts  from  the  beginning  of  the  I5th 
Congress,  composing  the  "Congressional  se- 
ries" or  "Sheep  set,"  as  it  is  more  familiarly 
called,  on  account  of  its  sheep-skin  binding. 

3.  The  "Departmental  series,"  composed  of 
the  publications  of  the  various  Executive  De- 
partments,   independent   offices,    boards,   and 
commissions. 

4.  The  "Proceedings  of  Congress." 

5.  The  unnumbered  publications  of  the  Con- 
gressional  committees,  etc.,  termed  "Miscel- 
laneous  Publications  of   Congress." 

PART   I.     OUTLINE    OF    A    COLLECTION    OF 
U.  S.  PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

I.   EARLY  CONGRESS  PAPERS 

The  Documents  and  journals  of  the  Colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  periods  do  not  prop- 
erly come  within  the  scope  of  the  U.  S. 
government  publication. 

The  whole  ground  of  these  pre-govern- 
mental  issues  has  been  thoroughly  covered 
by  the  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  in  his  valu- 
able work  entitled,  "Material  for  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  Continental  Congress,"  and  later 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Friedenwald  in  his  paper 
presented  to  the  American  Historical  Associ- 
ation, and  printed  in  its  annual  report  for 
1896,  entitled  "The  Journals  and  papers  of 
the  Continental  Congress."  Appended  to 
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this  paper  is  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of 
the  Journals  of  the  Congress. 

The  lack  of  information  as  to  the  Congres- 
sional documents,  and  reports  of  the  prints  of 
the  first  fourteen  Congresses,  while  greatly 
to  be  deplored,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The 
printing  during  the  very  early  Congresses 
was  done  without  any  general  provision  of 
law.  The  discretion  ir  this  matter  was  re- 
posed in  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  limited  editions  thus  ordered  account  for 
the  scarcity  of  the  original  prints.  Even  as 
early  as  1829,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reprint  the  more  important  of  these  early 
papers,  it  was  reported  to  Representative  Bar- 
ringer,  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  that  from 
1793  to  1803  not  a  vestige  of  manuscript,  and 
only  a  scattered  few  printed  copies,  were 
extant.  (See  Congessional  Debates,  v.  5, 
P.  376). 

The  destruction  of 'the  Capitol  in  1814  cost 
most  of  the  remaining  surplus  of  all  the  docu- 
ments, and  heightened  the  interest  in  a  re- 
print of  them  in  a  more  accessible  form. 
Year  after  year  attempts  were  made  to  ac- 
complish this  end,  but  political  feuds  and 
personal  animosities  created  much  dissension 
and  spirited  debate,  and  it  was  not  until 
March  2,  1831,  that  the  following  bill  was 
presented  for  the  third  reading  and  passed : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  subscribe  for  750  copies  of  the  compilation  of 
the  Congressional  documents  proposed  to  be  made  by 
Gales  and  Seaton;  Provided,  That  the  documents 
shall  be  selected  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House;  and  pro- 
vided also.  That  the  price  paid  for  the  printing  of 
copies  shall  be  at  the  rate  not  exceeding  that  of 
the  price  paid  to  the  printer  of  Congress  for  printing 
the  documents  of  the  two  Houses. 

In  a  speech  on  that  date,  in  reply  to  a 
scathing  opposing  tirade  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Speight,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
William  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  said : 

The  documents  referred  to  comprehend  those  state 
papers  of  the  Executive  and  its  departments,  and 
those  reports  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  which 
are  of  peculiar  importance,  from  their  throwing 
light  upon  the  principles  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
policy  of  our  Government  during  the  long  interval 
which  elapsed  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  to  the  year  1813.  The  contents  of  these 
papers  are  known  to  but  few.  Of  many  of  them 
there  are  but  two  or  three  copies  now  extant,  and 
others  of  them  are  only  to  be  found  in  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  a  small  number  of  persons. 
Surely  the  records  of  the  United  States,  upon  sub- 
jects which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  senator 
and  representative,  should  be  easily  attainable,  and 
yet  the  reverse  is  notoriously  the  fact. 

The  "American  State  Papers,"  in  38  vol- 
umes, which  were  the  outcome  of  this  and 
subsequent  legislation,  are  doubtless  among 
the  most  valuable  public  documents  ever 
provided  for  by  Congress. 

This  compilation  can  be  found  in  nearly 
all  the  large  libraries,  and  when  it  is  realized 
that  it  contains  reprints  of  the  more  im- 
portant documents  of  all  classes  from  1789 
to  1833,  and  of  some  classes  up  to  1838, 


also  many  others  which  had  never  before 
been  printed ;  when  their  convenient  form, 
excellent  execution,  and  liberal  indexing  are 
taken  into  account,  the  questions  of  "how 
many"  and  "what  were"  the  papers  of  the 
earlier  Congresses  will  no  longer  disturb  the 
minds  of  the  public  in  general;  though  no 
compilation  or  reprint  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  or  lessen  the  interest  in  the  original  prints 
in  the  eyes  of  librarians  and  bibliographers. 
The  various  collections  examined  by  me  in 
the  preparation  of  a  list  of  the  "Papers  of 
the  first  14  Congresses,"  which  will  form 
a  part  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Checklist 
of  U.  S.  Public  Documents  now  being 
prepared  in  the  Public  Documents  Office, 
were  all  found  to  be  far  from  complete, 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  original  prints  makes 
this  portion  of  a  collection  something  to 
be  read  of  rather  than  wrestled  with  by  all 
but  a  favored  few  librarians. 

2.   THE  CONGRESSIONAL   SERIES 

Even  a  casual  glance  at  the  imposing  line 
of  sheep  bound  volumes  which  constitute  a 
complete  collection  of  this  great  series, 
causes  one  to  wonder  what  Congress  does 
to  necessitate  such  extensive  documentary 
records ;  but  when  it  is  learned  that  the 
first  20  Congresses  issued  not  to  exceed 
300  volumes  altogether,  while  the  59th 
Congress  alone  issued  fully  that  number,  the 
wonderment  doubtless  increases,  and  leads 
naturally  to  a  little  investigation,  and  the 
disclosure  of  a  condition  of  affairs  une- 
qualled for  its  peculiarities. 

The  series  of  "documents"  is  found  to 
include  not  only  annual  reports  provided 
by  law  to  be  laid  before  Congress,  and  those 
specially  called  for  from  the  various  Execu 
tive  departments  and  independent  bureaus, 
but  also  reports  of  individuals  on  more  or 
less  interesting  subjects,  not,  however,  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  current  legislation, 
and  often  entirely  foreign  to  any  public 
question,  as,  for  instance,  the  "Jefferson 
Bible,"  the  only  documented  book  in  the 
series  not  bound  in  sheepskin. 

The  series  of  "reports"  is  found  to  be 
more  uniform,  containing  only  the  reports 
of  the  various  standing  and  special  commit- 
tees on  the  matters  referred  to  them ;  no  dis- 
tinction, however,  being  made  between  those 
of  a  private  and  those  of  a  public  character, 
so  that  important  reports  are  often  buried 
amid  a  mass  of  useless  matter.  Beginning 
with  the  s8th  Congress,  3d  session,  the  re- 
ports on  private  bills,  simple  and  concurrent 
resolutions  are  omitted  from  the  volumes 
into  which  their  numbering  would  naturally 
bring  them,  and  are  bound  only  for  the 
distributing  officers  and  librarians  of  Con- 
gress in  lettered  volumes.  This  form  of 
economy  in  printing  is  an  impediment  rather 
than  an  expedient,  for  it  breaks  the  consecu- 
tive numbering,  greatly  interferes  with  the 
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indexing,  and  creates  a  new  set  of  volumes 
which  will  be  difficult  to  classify. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  could  master  the 
notation  of  the  documents  composing  this 
series,  as  the  absurd  and  unintelligible  com- 
binations of  figures  are  not  only  bewildering 
but  meaningless.  To  assign  a  number  to  a 
document,  and  then  separate  that  number  into 
parts,  and  the  several  parts  into  volumes, 
which  in  turn  have  parts  whose  parts  arc 
volnmed,  constructs  a  notation  so  absurd  as 
to  be  amusing.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is 
done  in  many  instances,  and  sometimes  six 
or  seven  combinations  are  necessary  to  give 
the  full  notation. 

What  could  and  should  be  done  is  to  adopt 
a  scheme  of  numbering  which  would  not  only 
do  away  with  all  duplication,  but  bring  to- 
gether in  separate  series  the  documents  trans- 
mitted from  a  Department,  or  the  reports  of 
a  Committee,  thus  collating  to  a  degree  this 
mass  of  unrelated  material  and  making  it 
possible  to  eliminate  from  the  permanently 
bound  sets  all  unimportant  and  ephemeral 
material  without  disturbing  the  sequence  of 
numbers  or  volumes. 

A  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction 
by  creating  a  "library  edition"  of  these  con- 
gressional publications,  which  omits  all  annu- 
als and  serial  publications  for  the  numbered 
series,  and  includes  only  those  documents  and 
reports  of  which  Congress,  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  author.  The  change  makes  possible 
the  prompt  delivery  of  the  more  important 
publications,  and  avoids  duplication.  The 
fact  that  for  Congressional  use  they  are  still 
included  in  the  numbered  series  need  not 
bother  the  librarian,  as  the  future  issues  of 
the  Document  Indexes  are  to  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  indicate  which  are  and  which 
are  not  distributed  to  them  as  Congres- 
sional documents. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  buckram  binding 
in  place  of  sheepskin  is  another  important 
achievement,  and  the  old  "sheep  set"  is  prac- 
tically destroyed,  although  the  serial  number 
arrangement  may  easily  be  retained  by  any 
library  which  prefers  to  so  shelve  its  books. 

Reference  aids  in  studying  and  classifying  the 
Congressional  series 

1.  Checklist  of  public  documents,  contain- 
ing    debates    and    proceedings    of    Congress 
from   the   ist   to  the   53d   Congress,   etc.,  ad 
edition.     Issued  by  F.  A.  Crandall,  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  1895.     (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Tables   of  and   annotated   index  to  the 
Congressional   series  of  United   State  public 
documents;    compiled   by    William   L.    Post, 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  1902.     (Out  of 
print.) 

3.  Advance    sheets    class,    53d    Congress; 
issued  Jan.   12,   1909.     .(Supplemental  to  th*e 
Tables  and  Index.) 

4.  Document  indexes,  schedules  of  volumes 
in  each  session  of  Congress,  with  their  serial 
numbers  for  a  portion  of  the  time. 


3.   DEPARTMENTAL    PUBLICATIONS 

After  the  Congressional  documents  and 
reports  are  disposed  of,  the  next  great  step, 
and  the  hardest  step,  is  to  logically  list, 
classify,  and  describe  those  issues  of  the 
Executive  departments  and  independent  pub- 
lishing offices,  of  which  there  are  many 
thousands.  These  departmental  issues  are 
many  of  them  scarce ;  many  more  are  use- 
less ;  and  some  are  unattainable  from  any 
source,  references  to  them  being  all  that  re- 
mains. It  will  never  be  known  just  what 
constitutes  a  complete  file  of  the  departmental 
issues,  but  of  the  more  important  a  copy  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Public  Documents  Li- 
brary, and  they  will  some  day  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  investigators  by  proper 
listing  and  indexing.  Many  are  of  great  his- 
torical value,  and  contain  records  of  events 
found  in  no  other  form. 

The  nine  Executive  departments,  with 
their  aggregate  of  several  hundred  bureaus, 
many  of  which  are  again  subdivided  into 
numerous  offices,  divisions  and  sections,  and 
all  issuing  publications,  annually,  monthly, 
and  even  daily,  on  subjects  ranging  from 
agriculture  to  astronomy,  provide  publica- 
tions songht  for  by  the  scientist  and  scholai- 
because  of  their  valuable  contents,  and  avoid- 
ed by  the  library  assistant,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  applying  any  rules  to  their  cata- 
loging and  classification. 

There  are  no  guides  to  this  portion  of  a 
collection.  The  Agriculture  Department  pub 
lications  can  be  reliably  checked  by  the  List 
of  publications  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, 1862-1902,  with  analytical  index,  com- 
piled by  William  Leander  Post,  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents,  1904;  and  other  publishing 
offices  may  be  checked  by  the  Advance  Sheets 
to  the  3d  edition  of  the  Checklist  of  U.  S. 
Public  Documents,  now  being  issued  by  the 
Public  Documents  Office.  From  these  lists 
also  the  classification  as  used  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  may  be  obtained, 
and  its  use  by  the  larger  libraries,  at  least,  is 
suggested. 

4.   PROCEEDINGS    OF    CONGRESS 

This  series,  possibly  the  most  valuable  from 
a  historic  point  of  view  of  all  the  published 
or  adopted  publications  of  the  Government, 
presents  in  the  volumes  of  a  complete  set, 
all  the  authorized  accounts  of  the  debates  and 
proceedings  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  from  their  organization  to 
the  present  time. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the 
i8th  Congress,  none  but  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  doings  of  Congress  were 
recorded,  and  these  accounts  were  so  biased 
and  partisan  in  their  tendency  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  can  be  considered 
authentic.  The  Journals  were  the  only  official 
records,  and  were  deemed  sufficient.  Many 
and  heated  were  the  debates  regarding  the 
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advisability  of  providing  the  people  in  general 
with  authorized  accounts  of  the  Congres- 
sional proceedings,  but  no  influence  could  be 
brought  to  bear  to  defeat  so  powerful  an 
antagonist  as  the  press,  which,  of  course, 
fought  bitterly  for  so  lucrative  a  perquisite 

Thomas  Lloyd,  a  New  York  publisher,  at 
the  "First  session  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Uniteu  States"  took  down  in 
shorthand  and  printed  full  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  that  body.  (Congressional 
Register;  or  history  of  the  proceedings  and 
debates  of  the  first  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  namely 
.  .  .  containing  an  impartial  account  of  the 
most  interesting  speeches  and  notions,  and 
accurate  copies  of  remarkable  papers  laid 
before  and  offered  to  the  House.  Taken 
in  shorthand  by  Thomas  Lloyd.  New  York: 
Printed  by  Hodge,  Allen,  and  Campbell,  and 
for  T.  Lloyd,  the,  proprietors,  MDCCLXXXIX. 
2  volumes.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  en- 
couragement was  not  given  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  pioneer  effort.  While  lack- 
ing in  many  ways,  it  had  the  advantage  of 
being  contemporaneous  with  the  events  which 
it  recorded. 

At  the  2d  session  of  the  4th  Congress, 
when  Lloyd  and  Thomas  Carpenter  peti- 
tioned Congress  to  subscribe  to  their  respec- 
tive reports,  a  motion  to  expend  $1600  for 
that  purpose  "was  passed  in  the  negative" 
(to  use  a  phrase  characteristic  of  that  time), 
on  the  ground  of  "unnecessary  extravagance" 
and  "lack  of  precedent."  The  expenditure 
for  the  same  purpose  for  a  single  session  of 
Congress  aggregates  many  times  that  amount 
for  printing  and  binding  alone,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  cost  of  reporting,  transcribing  and 
editing. 

As  early  as  the  isth  Congress  Gales  and 
Seaton  petitioned  Congress  for  aid  in  pub- 
lishing the  "Annals  of  Congress,"  a  series 
of  volumes  compiled  from  the  stenographic 
notes  of  Joseph  Gales,  Sr.,  who  reported 
the  Congressional  proceedings  for  the  Ind- 
pendent  Gazetteer  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  was  the  editor  up  to  1799;  a  paper  later 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  with  its  name 
changed  to  National  Intelligencer,  with  Jo- 
seph Gales,  Jr.,  first  as  assistant  editor  and 
then  as  sole  proprietor.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1849  that  Congressional  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  this  worthy  enterprise,  when  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  sets  to  insure  its  completion. 

This  series  does  not  contain  full  reports  of 
the  proceedings,  but  gives  sketches  of  the 
more  important  debates  and  a  few  speeches, 
covering  the  period  from  March  4,  1789,  tc 
May  27,  1824,  ist  Congress,  ist  session,  to 
i8th  Congress,  ist  session. 

Twenty-five  years  prior  to  the  purchase  of 
these  "Annals"  at  the  ad  session  of  the  i8th 
Congress,  the  "Register  of  Debates"  had  been 
begun  by  Gales  and  Seaton,  though  it  was 
not  until  several  years  later,  at  the  2d  ses- 


sion of  the  igth  Congress,  that  they  received 
any  official  recognition.  This  publication 
was  continued  until  the  close  of  the  25th 
Congress,  ist  session,  Oct.  16,  1837.  The 
work  is  well  bound,  printed  on  good  paper  in 
double  column  pages,  numbering  14  volumes 
in  29  books. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  23d  Congress 
Messrs.  Blair  and  Rives  began  the  publica- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Congres- 
sional Globe,"  which  later  took  the  place  of 
the  "Register,"  and  the  109  volumes  in  a 
complete  set  comprises  the  best  and  only  offi- 
cial record  from  its  commencement  to  the 
close  of  the  42d  Congress,  March  3,  1873. 

Two  other  attempts  to  record  and  publish 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  were  made,  one 
by  Duff  Green  for  the  23d  Congress,  ist 
session,  which  received  no  encouragement 
from  Congress,  and  the  other  by  James  A. 
Houston  for  the  Senate  of  the  3Oth  Congress, 
ist  session,  an  order  for  which  was  given 
by  the  body,  a  contract  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  bonus  to  abrogate  at  the  close  of 
the  first  session  on  account  of  the  unsatis- 
factory character  of  the  work. 

To  John  Sherman  belongs  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  person  recorded  as  advocat- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  Globe  plant  and  the 
continuation  of  the  publication  of  the  debates 
and  proceedings  under  the  exclusive  super- 
vision of  Congress.  He  proposed  the  amend- 
ment to  the  legislative  appropriation  act  of 
July  20,  1868,  which  resulted  in  the  present 
method  of  recording  and  publishing  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  Record  is  still  issued  in  the  same  form 
in  which  it  was  begun  at  the  commencement 
of  the  43d  Congress  in  1873. 

A  neat  and  complete  list  of  the  volumes 
comprised  in  a  complete  set  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  Congress  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  being  Free 
List  no.  2.  It  will  form  a  reliable  checklist 
for  the  use  of  librarians. 

5.    MISCELLANEOUS    PUBLICATIONS    OF    CONGRESS 

The  miscellaneous  unnumbered  publica- 
tions which  are  issued  by  the  direct  authori- 
ty of  Congress  without  the  intervention  of 
any  executive  office  or  officer,  are  very  mis- 
cellaneous indeed.  The  most  important 
among  those  thus  issued  in  past  years  are 
the  collected  papers  of  Madison,  3  volumes, 
1840;  of  Hamilton,  7  volumes,  1850-51;  and 
of  Jefferson,  9  volumes,  1853-54;  Hickey's 
Constitution,  of  which  many  editions  were 
issued;  Lanman's  Dictionary  of  Congress, 
also  issued  in  several  editions ;  Force's  Amer- 
ican archives,  9  volumes ;  Blair's  Diplomatic 
correspondence,  1783-89,  7  volumes ;  a  reprint 
of  the  early  Finance  reports,  7  volumes; 
Schoolcraft's  History  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
6  volumes.  Among  works  of  private  pub- 
lishers bought  by  Congress  and  distributed 
in  like  manner,  were :  Life  and  works  of 
John  Adams,  10  volumes ;  Elliott's  Debates 
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on  the  Federal  Constitution,  5  volumes ;  Pub- 
lic land  laws,  2  volumes ;  Mayo's  Pension 
laws,  i  volume;  Elliott's  Diplomatic  code, 
2  volumes.  These  are  but  samples  from  a 
very  long  list  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
recite  here,  as  all  are  more  or  less  familiar 
with  their  names ;  although  being  important, 
their  edition  is  usually  limited,  and  the  dis- 
tribution therefore  restricted.  It  is  a  sad 
fact  that  of  the  most  useless  publications  the 
largest  editions  are  printed.  It  is  not  now 
so  much  the  fashion  as  it  once  was  for  Con- 
gress to  make  itself  the  purchaser  and  pub- 
lisher of  miscellaneous  volunteer  publications. 
This  is  more  and  more  left  to  the  Executive 
Departments,  by  which,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  such  compilations  may  be  more  au- 
thoritatively and  more  minutely  supervised. 
Yet  there  have  been  recent  instances  of  the 
Congressional  publications  of  such  compila- 
tions without  the  assent  of  the  executive 
offices  most  directly  interested.  Among  such 
publications  are  the  Indian  treaties  of  1873, 
not  recognized  as  authentic  by  the  Indian 
Office;  Treaties  in  force,  1899,  not  approved 
by  the  State  Department :  and  Historical 
register  and  dictionary  of  the  United  States 
Army,  1789-1903,  upon  the  title  page  of  which 
the  War  Department  placed  a  "Note,"  which 
states :  "This  is  the  unofficial  work  of  a  pri- 
vate compiler,  purchased  and  published  by 
direction  of  Congress." 

There  are,  however,  several  important  se- 
ries in  this  class  of  governmental  literature : 
The  manuals  of  each  House  of  Congress, 
containing  their  rules,  precedents,  etc. ;  the 
confidential  documents  of  the  Senate ;  Con- 
gressional bills  which  are  drafts  of  propo- 
sals which  are  desired  to  have  enacted  into 
law ;  publications  of  proceedings  and  docu- 
ments presented  by  special  Commissions  and 
Boards  of  investigation;  hearings  before 
Committees  of  Congress  on  pending  ques- 
tions;  trials  of  contested  election  cases  be- 
fore Committees  of  Congress ;  memorial  ad- 
dresses on  the  lives  and  character  of  many 
prominent  men  who  have  served  also  in  one 
of  the  legislative  bodies ;  speeches  almost  in- 
numerable, which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
bound  volumes  of  proceedings. 

Nothing  has  as  yet  been  published  which 
will  aid  the  collector  in  the  procuring  or- 
classifying  of  these  publications.  The  fact 
that  most  of  them  are  unobtainable,  even  in 
their  current  issues,  may  soothe  the  spirits 
of  the  impatient  bibliophile  who  is  laboring 
to  complete  his  collection.  When  the  check- 
list is  complete  this  portion  will  reveal  many 
surprises,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  the  pub- 
lications later  will  produce  continuous  disap- 
pointments. 

PART  II.     A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIC AIDS 

Doubtless  a  fond  dream  of  all  those  who 
frequently  consult  the  United  States  public 
documents  is  that  some  day  provision  will 


be  made  for  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
catalog  of  these  valuable  papers ;  and  there  is 
evidence  that  even  at  a  very  early  date  this 
same  necessity  was  fruitlessly  discussed. 

That  these  early  discussions  contemplated 
merely  the  listing  of  the  "Congressional  doc- 
uments" is  evident,  and  was  at  that  time 
imperative,  as  not  even  the  Departments 
themselves  made  collections  of  their  own  pub 
lications,  r.or  could  they  tell  with  any  assur- 
ance of  accuracy  what  they  had  issued.  Prac- 
tically the  same  condition  exists  in  this  dav 
of  library  development,  for,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  the  Executive  departments  or 
other  government  publishing  offices,  make  no 
effort  to  preserve  files  of  their  current  publi 
cations,  or  attempt  to  collect  the  earlier  is- 
sues. The  fact  is  that  the  library  in  ;hc 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  is 
the  only  one  possessing  a  general  collection 
of  these  miscellaneous  publications,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  checklist  now  being  issued 
from  that  office  being  the  first  to  include  a 
comparatively  full  record  of  all  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment publications. 

The  indexing  of  Government  publications, 
that  most  important  feature  in  making  publi- 
cations valuable  as  reference  works,  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected  at  first.  That  of  the 
Congressional  documents  and  reports  was 
done  in  the  early  days  at  long  intervals  and  by 
people  with  differing  ideas  as  to  how  the 
work  could  best  be  accomplished,  so  that 
the  five  indexes  covering  the  period  from 
the  ist  to  the  25th  Congress,  1789-1839,  pre- 
sent no  systematic  form  nor  accurate  entry 
of  the  publications  they  purport  to  include, 
and  in  the  earliest  issues  have  been  found 
absolutely  useless  as  a  means  of  identifying 
the  publications. 

A  comprehensive  plan  of  listing  and  index- 
ing was  first  proposed  by  Thomas  F.  Gordon 
at  the  3d  session  of  the  25th  Congress  in 
1839,  and  thereafter  agitated  for  several  ses- 
sions. It  was  never  adopted,  although  many 
of  his  suggestions  were  appropriated  in  later 
indexes. 

On  June  12,  1874,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  then 
Librarian  of  Congress,  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  memorandum  "concerning  a  complete 
index  to  the  documents  and  debates  of  Con- 
gress" (43d  Cong.,  ist  sess.,  S.  Mis.  doc. 
125,  serial  no.  1584).  His  plan  was  very 
extensive,  including  not  only  the  indexing 
of  the  Congressional  documents  from  1/89 
to  that  date,  but  also  all  the  volumes  con- 
taining the  records  of  the  Proceedings  cf 
Congress, —  Annals,  Register,  and  Globe ;  the 
American  State  papers ;  Wait's  State  papers ; 
Statutes-at-Large ;  Journals  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress ;  Force's  American  archives ; 
Sparks'  Diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
Revolution ;  Madison's  report  of  the  Debates 
in  the  Federal  Convention  (Madison  pa- 
pers) ;  and  Elliott's  Debates  in  the  state  con- 
stitutional conventions,  a  total  of  1600  vol- 
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Perhaps  Mr.  Sppfford  could  have  evolved 
a  usable  index  to  this  great  mass  of  material 
or.  his  "topical"  plan  suggested  in  the  report, 
but  after  some  years  of  experience  in  the 
practical  work  of  indexing  at  least  some  of 
these  identical  publications,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve that  such  an  index  is  not  at  all  what  is 
desired  to  unseal  the  veritable  treasures  which 
are  buried  in  the  public  documents.  A  dic- 
tionary catalog  is  what  is  needed. 

WORK  OF  THE  DOCUMENT  OFFICE 

Congress  could  provide  for  no  more  useful 
and  valuable  publications  than  a  thorough 
index  to  all  of  its  published  proceedings  and 
a  complete  catalog  of  Government  publica- 
tions from  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, works  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require 
special  legislation  to  insure  their  completion, 
and  for  which  no  checklists  or  indexes,  how- 
ever well  constructed,  can  be  considered 
satisfactory  substitutes. 

All  that  seems  possible  to  accomplish  with- 
out special  Congressional  aid  is  being  done 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  The 
Printing  Act  of  Jan.  12,  1895,  provided  for 
the  preparation  of  three  publications  by  his 
office,  the  "Comprehensiev  index"  or  "Docu 
ment  catalogue,"  containing  in  dictionary  ar- 
rangement entries  for  all  the  Congressional 
and  Departmental  publications  issued  during 
the  period  cataloged,  the  "Consolidated  in- 
dex" or  "Document  index,"  to  take  the 
places  of  the  indexes  to  the  volumes  of  the 
"Sheep  set,"  and  issued  for  each  session  of 
Congress,  commencing  with  the  54th  Con 
gress,  ist  session;  and  the  "Monthly  cata- 
logue," begun  in  January,  1895,  and  issued 
periodically  as  its  title  indicates,  including 
entries  for  all  publications  issued  during  the 
month  covered. 

With  the  preparation  of  these  extensive 
and  necessarily  laborious  publications  the 
obligatory  duty  of  the  office  ceases,  but  not- 
withstanding the  small  force  and  many  other 
hindrances,  every  effort  has  been  put  forth 
to  aid  and  interest  the  librarians  and  the 
public  at  large  in  Government  publications. 

What  is  now  being  done  of  a  retrospective 
character  is  to  list  and  index  fully  the  publi- 
cations of  each  of  the  Departments  separate- 
ly ;  providing  in  the  tables  or  lists  all  the  nec- 
essary bibliographic  information,  with  copious 
notes,  and,  wherever  necessary,  a  statement 
of  the  contents  of  a  series  or  volume ;  the 
index  supplying  subject,  author,  and  often 
title  references  to  every  article  or  paper  in- 
cluded in  the  volumes  listed. 

Two  publications  under  this  plan  have 
been  completed,  viz.,  "Tables  of,  and  anno- 
tated index  to,  the  Congressional  series  of 
United  States  Public  Documents,  1902"  and 
"List  of  publications  of  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, 1862-1902,  with  analytical  index, 
1904,"  both  of  which  I  personally  compiled 
as  models  for  future  issues.  The  first  of 
these  comprises  complete  tables  of  the  Con- 


gressional documents  series,  arranged  by  se- 
rial numbers,  from  the  I5th  to  the  52d  Con- 
gress, both  inclusive,  with  an  annotated  index 
containing  author  and  subject  entries  for  all 
of  the  98,875  documents  included  in  the 
series  for  that  period,  except  those  of  a  pri- 
vate or  unimportant  character.  When  this 
great  task  was  completed  work  was  begun 
on  the  "Departmental  series,"  taking  each  de- 
partment by  itself  in  the  order  in  which  it 
appears  in  the  official  library  classification. 
The  Agriculture  list  and  index  alone  makes  a 
book  of  623  pages.  It  gives  an  absolutely 
complete  list  of  the  Department's  publica- 
tions, including  1902,  with  analytical  refer« 
ences  to  all  papers  therein,  however  short  or 
unimportant.  This  list  is  denominated  "De- 
partment list  no.  I,"  and  is  but  a  contribution 
toward  the  "Bibliography  of  United  States 
public  documents,"  which  will  be  compiled 
from  such  lists  as  scon  as  they  are  all  issued 
and  corrected. 

It  is  expected  that  the  other  Department 
lists  will  be  compiled  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  Agriculture  list,  and  in  elabora- 
tion of  the  lists  given  in  the  Checklist  ad- 
vance sheets,  and  will  be  made  as  full  and 
accurate  as  research  can  make  them ;  a  task 
which,  though  well  under  way.  will  take  some 
time  for  its  accomplishment. 

POORE'S  PIONEER  PUBLICATION 

The  Senate  on  March  24,  1881,  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  all  the  Executive  De- 
partments to  communicate  to  it  as  full  lists 
as  possible  of  all  books,  reports,  documents 
and  pamphlets  printed  or  published  by  them 
from  1789  to  1881. 

In  response  the  Interior  Department  sent 
in  a  list  covering  76  pages,  of  which  55  were 
devoted  to  the  circulars  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  the  remainder  to  lists  of  annual 
reports  and  numbered  series  of  various  bu- 
reaus, with  less  than  100  entries  for  miscel- 
laneous publications.  The  Attorney-General 
transmitted  a  12  page  list  of  the  publica- 
tions of  his  department,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  Congressional  documents;  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy's  list  was  15  pages  long,  chiefly 
of  the  publications  of  the  Navigation  Bureau ; 
and  the  War  Department's  list  of  19  pages 
was  equally  deficient. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  in 
reply  that  "The  records  of  this  Department 
fail  to  give  the  information  called  for,  as  it 
is  within  a  short  time  only  that  steps  have 
been  taken  to  preserve  in  consecutive  order 
the  various  reports,  documents,  pamphlets, 
and  circulars,  etc.,  issued  therefrom." 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  State  and 
Post-office  Departments  made  any  reply  what- 
ever. 

These  lists,  obtained  to  aid  in  the  compila- 
tion of  a  catalog  of  Government  publications 
provided  for  by  act  of  Congress,  July  27, 1882, 
and  finally  entrusted  to  the  direction  of 
Ben.  Perley  Poore,  were  all  transmitted 
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within  15  months  from  the  date  of  the  call, 
and  are  not  only  unnecessarily  deficient,  but 
the  titles  are  so  abbreviated  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  identify  the  publications.  An- 
other fruitless  effort  to  obtain  lists  of  the 
Department  publications  was  made  under 
date  of  July  30,  1898,  when  a  dragnet  letter 
was  sent  out  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments in  the  hope  of  obtaining  full  lists  from 
1881  to  that  date,  but  only  a  few  responses 
were  received  and  these  added  but  little  to 
the  knowledge  already  possessed. 

Of  the  3,063  books,  pamphlets  and  docu- 
ments found  and  cataloged  by  Poore  in  his 
unwieldly  and  unreliable  catalog  issued  in 
1885,  and  covering  the  period  from  the  conti- 
nental times  to  1881,  the  greater  portion  were 
Congressional  documents.  In  fact,  such  a 
small  percentage  of  undocumented  or  de- 
partmental publications  were  included  as  to 
make  the  title  of  his  work  "Descriptive  cata- 
log of  Government  publications,"  a  mis- 
nomer, as  it  is  mainly  a  non-descriptive  cata- 
log of  the  numbered  Congressional  docu- 
ments. It  cost  the  Government  over  $60,000 
for  compilation  alone ;  one  dollar  for  every 
publication  cataloged. 

AMES'S  COMPREHENSIVE  INDEX 

Dr.  John  G.  Ames,  in  the  preface  of  his 
continuation  of  the  work  of  Poore  ("Com- 
prehensive index  of  the  publications  of  the 
United  States,  1889-1893"),  declares  that 
"nothing  else  would  so  greatly  subserve  the 
convenience  of  all  public  men,  the  libraries 
of  the  country,  and  all  others  who  have  oc- 
casion to  consult  the  public  documents"  as  a 
"carefully  prepared  and  exhaustive  index." 
Like  its  predecessor,  this  index  also  proved 
deficient  as  to  "Departmental  documents,"  to 
say  nothing  of  its  lack  of  "Comprehensive- 
ness" and  its  hopeless  originality  in  form. 

THE  FIRST  CHECKLIST 

In  1892,  however,  Dr.  Ames  contributed 
to  the  aid  of  the  searcher  for  knowledge 
in  the  unillumined  labyrinth  of  public 
dpcumentology,  a  valuable  "List  of  Congres- 
sional documents  from  the  isth  to  the  SIST 
Congress,  and  of  the  Government  publications 
containing  debates  and  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress from  the  ist  to  the  5ist  Congress,  with 
miscellaneous  lists  of  public  documents,  and 
historical  and  bibliographical  notes ;  prepared 
by  John  G.  Ames,  1892."  Eighty-three  of  its  120 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  of  Congressional 
documents  arranged  by  Congress,  session,  se- 
ries and  volume,  while  the  few  remaining 
pages  contain  references  to  the  "Proceed- 
ings of  Congress"  and  an  annotated  list  of 
the  more  important  annual  reports  and  a 
few  of  the  miscellaneous  publications  of  the 
various  departments. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  CHECKLIST 

In  1895,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Documents,  the 


copy  for  a  second  edition  of  this  list  was 
generously  turned  over  to  it  by  Dr.  Ames, 
and  after  considerable  revision,  with  numer- 
ous additions,  it  was  finally  issued  as  "Check- 
list of  public  documents  containing  debates 
and  proceedings  of  Congress  from  the  ist  to 
the  53d  Congress,  together  with  miscellaneous 
lists  of  documents,  and  historical  and  biblio- 
graphical notes.  Second  edition,  issued  by 
F.  A.  Crandall,  1895." 

In  this  edition,  besides  the  Congressional 
series  and  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  many 
new  lists  were  included  of  miscellaneous  pub- 
lications. A  note  on  the  "Earlier  Congress- 
es" by  John  A.  Hickcox  was  prefixed,  and 
three  appendixes  were  added,  containing  (i) 
A  list  of  authors  of  the  various  Government 
explorations  and  surveys ;  .(2)  A  list  of  Gov- 
ernment catalogs;  and  (3)  An  index  "show- 
ing where,  in  the  set  of  Congressional  docu- 
ments the  more  important  executive  and 
other  reports  may  be  found."  These  appen- 
dixes and  additional  lists  were  compiled  by 
Miss  Adelaide  R.  Hasse. 

In  the  preface  it  is  said:  "That  this  work 
is  a  complete  checklist  of  public  documents 
is  not  by  any  means  asserted;  but  it  be- 
comes nearer  being  so  than  any  preceding 
publications,  and  the  collection  of  material 
for  a  new  and  more  complete  edition  will  be 
at  once  begun  and  steadily  continued.  There 
is  apparently  no  reason  why,  with  care  and 
effort,  a  substantially  complete  list  of  the 
public  documents  of  the  United  States  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Government  may  not 
be  compiled  and  published  a  year  or  two 
hence."  The  "collection  of  material"  has 
been  "steadily  continued"  ever  since,  and 
the  advance  sheets  of  the  third  edition  of  the 
Checklist  is  registering  the  result. 

This  second  edition  of  the  Checklist,  com- 
piled under  conditions  which  made  accuracy 
difficult  and  completeness  impossible,  proved 
of  such  value  that  the  edition  of  3000  copies 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  a  reprint  would  have 
been  made,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  already 
stated,  that  a  plan  of  fully  listing  and  index- 
ing  the  publications  of  each  department  sepa- 
rately was  adopted. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LISTS 

Other  lists  of  Government  publications  is- 
sued prior  to  the  edition  of  the  Checklist 
now  being  published  are  as  follows: 

Catalog  of  the  United  States  Senate  Li- 
brary, prepared  by  E.  T.  Cressey,  assistant 
librarian.  1895.  114  pp.  (53d  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
S.  Mis.  doc.  83,  serial  no.  3281.) 

Important  serial  documents  published  by 
the  Government  and  how  to  find  them;  pre- 
pared by  Alonzo  W.  Church,  librarian  of 
the  Senate,  and  James  M.  Baker,  assistant 
librarian,  1807.  Qi  PP-  (54th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
S.  Doc.  103,  serial  no.  3470.) 

Finding  list  of  important  serial  documents 
published  by  the  Government  in  the  Library 
of  the  United  States  Senate;  prepared  by 
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James  M.  Baker.    1901.   281  pp.    (s6th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  S.  Doc.  238,  serial  no.  4043.) 

Catalog  of  the  Library  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  prepared  by  Clifford  Warden,   1901. 

235  PP- 

By  comparing  these  lists  it  will  be  found 
that  they  bear  out  little  individuality  of  merit, 
all  covering  the  same  ground,  and  doing  this 
in  almost  the  same  manner.  Mistakes  made 
in  one  are  perpetuated  in  all,  showing  lack  of 
investigation  and  verification  on  the  part  of 
the  various  compilers.  These  efforts  are  use- 
ful, however,  in  proving  two  things,  namely, 
that  a  checklist  must  be  made  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  publications  to  be  listed, 
and  that  a  more  systematic  form  of  entry, 
and  a  simpler  method  of  reference  must 
be  devised  before  it  can  be  of  use  to  those 
who  are  not  experts  on  the  confusing  ques- 
tion of  public  documents.  The  merits  claimed 
for  the  new  list  cover  these  points,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  improved 
in  comprehensiveness,  accuracy  and  facility 
of  reference. 

THE    THIRD    EDITION 

The  publication  in  the  preface  to  Depart- 
ment List  no.  i,  the  Agriculture  list,  of  a 
description  of  my  scheme  of  classification  for 
United  States  Public  Documents,  called  forth 
so  many  inquiries  from  libraries  as  to  the 
other  Department  lists  and  classifications, 
that,  as  the  work  on  chem  was  still  far  from 
complete,  it  was  thought  best  to  print,  with- 
out further  delay  in  advance  sheet  form, 
this  large  store  of  accumulated  information 
with  the  hope  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
complete  classification  for  Government  publi- 
cations, which  would  then  eventually  be  fin- 
ished, it  would  arouse  new  interest  as  well 
as  aid  in  the  study  and  accumulation  of 
public  documents. 

This  Checklist,  upon  which  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents'  Office  is  now  engaged, 
and  of  which  advance  sheets  are  being  issued, 
will  contain  not  only  full  lists  of  publications 
of  each  department  and  independent  bureau, 
office,  commission,  and  board,  so  far  as 
known,  but  also  a  reprint  of  the  Congres- 
sional tables  with  additions  to  date,  and  a 
more  elaborate  index  containing  entries  for 
the  more  important  executive  and  other  re- 
ports issued  as  Congressional  documents, 
alphabetically  arranged  with  an  author,  sub- 
ject, or  title  list  of  miscellaneous  publications 
issued  by  the  Departments,  etc.,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  various  publishing  offices  repre 
sented,  as  well  as  to  the  series  listed. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  work 
is  based  on  the  official  library  classification 
in  use  in  the  Public  Documents  office;  that 
the  tables  therein  given  will  represent  a  ^ 
print  of  its  shelf-list  cards,  and  that,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  entry  will  be  made  only  for 
publications  found  in  that  library.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  claimed  that  it  will  list  all  the 
publications  of  the  Government,  except  in 


the  cases  of  the  Agriculture  Department, 
Fish  Commission,  Board  on  Geographic 
Names,  Government  Printing  Office,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, and  National  Home  for  Disabled  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers,  all  of  which  are  thought  to 
be  complete,  but  that  it  will  be  by  far  the 
most  extensive  list  of  such  publications  ever 
issued  is  unhesitatingly  asserted. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  plan  of 
Checklist  and  Departmental  lists,  if  carried 
cut,  will  present  satisfactory  substitutes  for 
all  former  lists  of  Government  publications. 
The  advance  sheets  of  the  Checklist  are 
something  over  one-third  issued,  and  one 
Department  list  has  been  published.  Expe- 
rience, coupled  with  a  finer  collection  of 
the  publications  will  make  the  issue  of  a  ref- 
erence work  of  superior  value  possible,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  upon  its  completion, 
authority  may  be  obtained  to  issue  supple- 
ments to  keep  it  corrected  up  to  date,  and 
also  for  the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  cata- 
log of  the  entire  collection,  compiled  on  the 
lines  and  coming  down  to  the  date  of  the 
present  Document  catalog. 

CONCLUSION 

And  now  that  we  know  the  scope  and 
have  been  introduced  to  the  various  sources 
of  information  obtainable  on  the  subject  of 
a  public  documents  collection,  what  conclu- 
sions can  we  draw  as  to  their  value? 

As  to  the  collection  itself,  a  large  volume 
might  be  written  describing  its  many  pe- 
culiarities and  intimately  detailing  its  rami- 
fications. But  such  a  task  must  be  left  to 
the  discerning  librarian  who  some  time  in  the 
future  may  acquire  sufficient  knowledge,  not 
now  possessed  by  anyone,  to  compile  a  com- 
prehensive handbook  on  the  subject.  The 
pioneer  efforts  have  taught  us  what  not  to 
do ;  the  present  attempts  at  listing  and  classi- 
fying are  clearing  the  way  for  a  broadei 
view  and  a  more  lasting  record  of  the  sub- 
ject; and  our  knowledge  thus  obtained  will 
be  the  foundation  upon  which  a  catalog  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Documents  can  be  started; 
but  to-day  there  is  not  sufficient  information 
in  hand  to  warrant  more  elaborate  publica- 
tions than  those  which  the  Public  Documents 
Office  is  issuing.  Public  document  experts 
can  be  counted  on  one  hand  with  some 
fingers  to  spare.  The  field  is  a  wide  one  and 
is  open  to  all  who  delight  in  hard  work  of  a 
pioneer  character,  and  who  are  willing  to 
take  as  their  reward  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing they  have  accomplished  something  for 
the  public  good. 

The  laurels  are  few  in  this  field  of  en- 
deavor, but  if  consecrated  efforts  are  devoted 
to  a  masterv  of  the  subject,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  neophyte  to  enlighten  are  successfully 
discouraged,  the  future  of  public  documents 
as  useful  reference  works,  and  their  perma- 
nent place  in  the  library,  are  assured. 
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SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  IN  LIBRA- 
RIES  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES 

IN  response  to  the  call  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  conference  for  more  co-operation  and 
co-operative  aids,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
is  planning  the  early  completion  of  its  pro- 
jected report  on  Special  collections  in  libra- 
ries in  the  United  States.  The  work  is  being 
done  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
Dawson  Johnston,  of  Columbia  University, 
with  Miss  Isadore  G.  Mudge  as  assistant. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  began  work  on 
this  list  in  1908,  when,  under  date  of  Nov.  2, 
circulars  were  sent  to  librarians  of  all  public, 
society  and  school  libraries  of  more  than  5000 
volumes,  asking  for  reports  of  any  special 
collections  under  their  charge.  Such  libra- 
ries as  responded  at  all  to  this  request  did  so 
promptly  and  generously,  but  these  constitute 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  2208  institutions 
to  which  circulars  were  sent.  While  many  of 
the  libraries  which  failed  to  report  probably 
possess  no  special  collections,  others  are 
known  to  be  particularly  rich  in  such  material, 
and  their  final  co-operation  in  this  work  is  of 
the  utmost  importance. 

A  second  circular  will  be  sent  to  a  selected 
list  of  the  libraries  which  did  not  respond  to 
the  first  request.  All  librarians  who  re- 
ceive this  circular  are  urged  to  report  at 
once  upon  (i)  any  collections  of  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals  and  documents  in 
their  libraries,  provided  such  collections  are 
of  unusual  value,  either  because  of  com- 
pleteness in  foreign  literature  or  early  litera- 
ture of  the  subject,  or  because  the  works  in 
them  are  monumental  in  character  or  of  un- 
usual rarity;  (2)  collections  of  interest  pri- 
marily because  of  their  history  and  associa- 
tions, and  (3)  unique  copies  of  any  book. 

In  general,  local  history  collections  in  a 
public  library  will  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
need  be  included  in  the  report  only  when  of 
more  than  local  interest  through  some  part 
which  the  locality  has  played  in  the  national 
history,  or  because  of  some  special  question 
of  language,  literature,  or  religion. 

While  reports  are  asked  from  all  general 
libraries,  the  librarians  of  all  law,  medical, 
theological,  historical,  scientific,  technical  and 
other  highly  specialized  libraries  are  particu- 
larly urged  to  report  upon  the  special  features 
of  their  collections.  Librarians  whose  rec- 
ords will  not  allow  them  to  make  complete 
reports  at  once  are  asked  to  send  such  data 
as  they  can  furnish,  and  those  who  have  no 
special  collections  in  their  libraries  are  asked 
1o  report  that  fact. 

The  publication  is  to  be  a  record,  by  sub- 
jects, of  all  such  collections  as  are  of  suffi- 
cient extent  and  value  to  be  of  service  to  the 
serious  student.  At  the  Bretton  Woods  con- 
ference repeated  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the 
fact  that  students  and  investigators  must  be 
jrivrn  more  information  about  special  collec- 


tions on  their  subjects  and  must  know  in  what 
libraries  these  collections  can  be  found.  The 
great  use  of  such  a  record  of  special  collec- 
tions to  the  investigator  and  reference  libra- 
rian is  self-evident,  but  the  final  value  and 
completeness  of  the  work,  and  especially  the 
date  at  which  it  can  be  issued,  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  libra- 
rians of  the  country  co-operate  with  the  edi- 
tor by  reporting  at  once  upon  their  collec- 
tions. ISADORE  G.  MUDGE. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  SPECIAL  LIBRA- 
RIES* 

PERHAPS  the  best  way  to  begin  a  discus- 
sion of  the  development  of  the  special  library 
is  to  state  briefly  my  conception  of  what  is 
involved  in  the  term  "special"  library.  Many 
libraries  have  special  collections  on  various 
subjects,  and  there  exist  in  various  places 
collections  of  books  that  are  called  libraries 
of  this  or  of  that.  But  these  do  not  neces- 
sarily come  within  the  scope  of  the  term 
"special"  library  as  I  am  here  using  it.  By 
"special"  library  I  mean  an  up-to-date  work- 
ing collection  with  a  "special"  librarian  in 
charge ;  a  collection  so  complete  and  well 
organized  that  it  becomes  an  efficient  tool  in 
the  daily  work  of  those  for  whose  use  it  is 
designed. 

The  purchase  of  a  lot  of  books  on  a  par- 
ticular subject  does  not  make  a  special  li- 
brary. The  first  essential  of  a  special  library 
is  a  special  librarian.  Without  the  librarian 
the  library  is  dead.  The  special  librarian  is 
needed  to  put  life  into  the  collection  and 
make  of  it  a  vital,  growing,  working  force. 
This  is  the  part  of  the  problem  that  is  most 
frequently  neglected.  Books  are  purchased 
and  perhaps  cataloged  and  a  library  is  said 
to  have  come  into  existence.  This  may  be 
literally  true,  but  the  important  question  is 
as  to  whether  the  new  library  is  dead  or  alive, 
and  this  depends  chiefly  on  whether  it  has 
been  placed  permanently  in  charge  of  an  effi- 
cient librarian.  The  librarian  of  the  special 
library  must  take  an  intelligent,  active  inter- 
terest  in  the  problems  to  which  his  special 
collection  relates.  He  must  read  and  study 
many  and  know  the  contents  of  more  of  the 
books  in  his  charge.  He  must  look  at  each 
problem  from  the  view  point  of  the  investi- 
gator and  collect  in  advance  the  data  from 
every  source  that  will  be  wanted  for  its  solu- 
tion. A  live  working  collection  of  material 
will  thus  be  brought  together. 

The  constant  use  of  the  book  as  a  tool  in 
the  daily  work  of  the  world  will  be  the  out- 
come of  the  special  library  movement.  The 
special  business  or  office  librarv  corresponds 
somewhat  in  aim  and  scope  to  that  of  a  hand- 
book, such  as  the  engineer's  handbook.  The 

*  Paper  read  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Special  Libraries  Association,  in  New  York  City. 
Nov.  5,  1909. 
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handbook  aims  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tool 
for  daily  use.  The  special  working  collection 
has  a  similar  aim.  Each  book,  pamphlet  and 
article  in  the  collection  corresponds  to  a  page 
in  the  handbook.  Each  should  have  a  very 
definite  part  to  play.  While  not  exhaustive, 
the  collection  should  be  sufficiently  complete 
to  answer  the  customrry  demands  upon  it. 

The  development  of  the  special  library  is 
somewhat  analagous  to  the  development  of 
the  special  school  in  education.  The  college 
of  general  learning  was  at  one  time  predom- 
inant, but  the  need  was  felt  for  special  train- 
ing and  special  schools  in  law,  medicine,  en- 
gineering, etc.  Special  colleges  and  schools 
have  been  established  to  meet  these  needs. 
The  great  university  of  to-day  is  not  a  single 
school,  but  a  cluster  of  schools  around  the 
central  school.  A  great  university  now  has 
separate  schools  of  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  mechanical, 
civil  and  electrical  engineering,  agriculture, 
forestry,  pedagogy,  journalism,  library  econ- 
omy, commerce,  etc.  The  number  is  steadily 
growing.  I  look  to  see  a  somewhat  similar 
development  in  the  library  world.  In  the 
great  library  of  the  future  the  general  collec- 
tion will  be  used  primarily  to  supplement  the 
special  libraries  clustered  about  it.  We  real- 
ize that  mere  greatness  does  not  constitute  a 
great  library.  In  practical  usefulness  the 
small,  carefully  selected  and  organized  col- 
lection is  much  more  valuable  than  a  large 
but  imperfectly  organized  collection. 

In  discussing  library  co-operation  at  the 
recent  Bretton  Woods  conference  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  most  help- 
ful suggestions  were  in  the  direction  of  spe- 
cialization. Recognizing  that  no  one  library 
can  possibly  adequately  cover  the  entire  field, 
it  was  suggested  again  and  again  that  each 
library  should  attempt  to  specialize  within 
some  particular  field.  By  thus  specializing 
they  will  be  able  to  co-operate  in  the  most 
efficient  manner.  By  thus  specializing  and 
by  developing  within  each  great  library  spe- 
cial collections  the  library  will  be  able  to  per- 
form much  more  effectively  its  important  task 
of  so  organizing  the  vast  amount  of  printed 
material  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  every  day 
work  of  the  world.  We  are  extremely  rich 
in  books,  pamphlets  and  especially  period- 
icals containing  valuable  information  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  but  how  seldom  is  this 
information  available  for  use  in  connection 
with  current  problems  of  industry,  commerce, 
finance  or  government.  The  material  must 
be  so  organized  that  it  can  be  used  by  busy 
men  in  the  settlement  of  the  problem  that 
must  be  decided  this  day  or  hour  —  by  the 
lawyer  preparing  his  brief,  the  physician 
treating  a  case,  the  legislator  drafting  a  bill, 
the  engineer  or  architect  preparing  a  plan,  the 
editor  writing  an  editorial,  the  business  man 
making  an  investment.  Only  by  the  sys- 
tematic specialization  of  existing  libraries  and 
hv  the  establishment  of  many  special  and  of- 


fice or  business  libraries  can  this  be  brought 
about.  I  believe  that  before  long  our  great 
public  libraries  will  not  only  have  as  at  pres- 
ent numerous  branch  libraries  of  general  lit- 
erature, but  -will  have  branch  libraries  of 
municipal  affairs,  branch  law,  medical  and 
engineering  libraries  and  special  commercial 
and  business  libraries  of  various  kinds. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  specialization 
in  library  work  is  the  development  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  library.  This  move- 
ment was  started  in  1890  by  the  establishment 
of  the  position  of  Legislative  Reference  li- 
brarian in  the  New  York  State  Library.  The 
State  Library  has  a  large  general  reference 
collection,  organized  and  classified  with  refer- 
ence to  general  uses.  In  order  to  make  this 
material  practically  available  in  the  work  of 
legislation,  it  was  found  necessary  first  to 
secure  a  librarian  with  special  training  in  eco- 
nomics, government  and  law,  and  second  to 
collect,  arrange  and  index  material  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  problems  of  legislation.  In 
1906  the  success  of  State  Legislative  Reference 
libraries  led  to  the  creation  in  Baltimore  of  a 
similar  library  for  the  city  government.  There 
is  need  for  a  special  library  of  municipal  af- 
fairs in  every  large  city,  either  as  a  branch  of 
the  general  public  library  system  or  as  a 
separate  department  of  the  city  government. 
A  number  of  the  national  departments  at 
Washington  have  established  special  office  li- 
braries. In  the  leading  states  of  Europe  the 
large  government  departments  usually  have 
quite  a  large  office  library.  Among  the  de- 
partments of  our  state  governments  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  New  York  City  is 
the  first  to  establish  a  complete  working  col- 
lection of  this  kind. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  lawyer  and  physi- 
cian special  libiaries  of  law  and  medicine 
have  been  established.  The  development  of 
the  engineering  profession  has  brought  with 
it  the  demand  for  special  libraries  of  engi- 
neering. Large  engineering  firms  have  found 
the  establishment  of  an  efficient  office  library 
indispensable  to  their  business.  The  great 
insurance  interests  have  found  special  insur- 
ance libraries  of  practical  value.  Certain 
civic  and  commercial  associations  have  dem- 
onstrated the  value  of  a  working  office  collec- 
tion of  material  relating  to  the  problems  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Some  of  the  large 
banking  firms  are  making  the  office  library  an 
integral  part  of  their  equipment.  A  few  large 
manufactures  have  realized  the  practical  value 
of  an  office  library.  The  use  of  the  office 
library  in  business  has  only  just  begun.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  witness  a  remarkable 
development  of  business  libraries.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  no  great  office  build- 
ing will  be  complete  without  a  reference  col- 
lection of  books,  directories  and  manuals  and 
when  most  great  engineering,  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  firms  will  consider  an 
efficient  office  library  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  equipment.  ROBERT  H.  WHTTTEN. 
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SPECIAL  LIBRARIES'  ASSOCIATION 

THE  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Special 
Libraries'  Association  was  held  Friday,  Nov. 
5th  in  the  rooms  of  The  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion of  New  York. 

The  attendance  was  exceptionally  gratify- 
ing as  to  numbers  and  more  especially  as  to 
the  class  of  general  libraries,  institutions  and 
large  industrial  and  financial  corporations.  It 
indicates  that  the  Association,  which  was 
organized  in  the  late  summer,  represents  a 
movement  for  which  there  is  a  great  need 
throughout  the  large  cities  of  the  country  — 
the  interchange^  by  personal  contact  and 
through  bulletins,  of  opinions,  experiences 
and  suggestions  of  persons  in  charge  of  mu- 
nicipal, civic,  financial,  banking,  commercial, 
agricultural,  insurance,  and  chamber  of  com- 
merce libraries  and  departments  of  public 
and  college  libraries. 

In  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  Mr.  John 
C.  Dana,  librarian  of  the  Newark  Free  Li- 
brary, president  of  the  Association,  briefly 
discussed  the  establishment  of  libraries,  the 
part  they  played  in  the  educational  and  busi- 
ness worlds,  the  significance  and  importance 
of  the  "special  library,"  and  then  introduced 
Mr.  S.  C.  Mead,  secretary  of  The  Merchants' 
Association  of  New  York,  who,  after  ex- 
tending a  welcome  to  the  delegates,  outlined 
what  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  is  attempting  through  its  statistical  ref- 
erence library,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of 
mercantile  and  professional  interests  of  this 
city. 

The  rest  of  the  program  consisted  of  the 
following  papers:  Special  libraries.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert H.  Whitten,  librarian,  Public  Service 
Commission,  ist  District,  New  York;  Bank- 
ing libraries,  Miss  Beatrice  Carr,  statistician, 
Fisk  &  Robinson,  New  York;  Co-operation 
between  special  libraries,  Mr.  Herbert  O. 
Brigham,  librarian  Rhode  Island  State  Li- 
brary, Providence,  R.  I.;  Specialized  munici- 
pal libraries,  Mr.  Milo  R.  Maltbie,  Public 
Service  Commissioner,  ist  District,  New 
York;  Co-operation  in  the  publication  of 
lists,  Mr.  George  W.  Lee,  librarian,  Stone  & 
Webster,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Maps  and  atlases, 
Miss  Sarah  Ball,  librarian,  Business  Men's 
Branch,  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
ANNA  SEARS,  Secretary. 


THE  SUMMER  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

(Reprinted  from  the  Michigan  Alumnus,  October) 
Some  years  ago  a  young  woman  who  had 
just  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan announced  her  intention  of  going  to  the 
New  York  State  Library  School.  A  profes- 
sor in  the  University  hearing  of  her  plans 
said  sneeringly :  "So  you  are  going  to  learn 
how  to  dust  books?"  The  remark  is  indica- 
tive of  the  repute  in  which  many  professors 


hold  library  training.  As  a  sequel  to  the 
above  mentioned  incident,  I  might  say  that 
after  two  years  of  study  at  the  New  York 
State  Library  School,  the  young  lady  in 
question  came  back  to  the  University  as  an 
assistant  in  the  library  and  is  now  one  of 
our  most  helpful  workers.  As  fate  would 
have  it,  the  sarcastic  professor  must  now 
frequently  go  to  that  assistant  for  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  books  he  wishes  to 
use  both  for  himself  and  his  class. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  Professor  John  O 
Reed,    then    Dean    of    the    Summer    School, 
had  become  convinced  of  the  decided  demand 
existing   throughout    the    State    for   at   least 
some  elementary  instruction  in  library  meth- 
ods.   My  predecessor,  Professor  R.  C.  Davis, 
was   the   pioneer   in   this   country   in   giving 
bibliographical  instruction  to  college  students. 
His  course,  offered  for  the  first  time  in  1879, 
has  been  given   regularly  ever  since,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  a  large  number  of  students, 
some  of  whom  later  took  up  library  work.' 
In    the    summer    session,    however,    nothing 
had  ever  been  offered  either  in  bibliography 
or  library  methods,  and  Dean  Reed  endeav- 
ored to  have  these  subjects  represented  in  the 
summer  session  of  1904.      A  careful   report 
on  summer  library  schools  was  made  at  the 
time  by  the  reference  librarian,  Mr.  Finney, 
giving    statistics    of    such    schools    in    other 
states   and    recommending  the   establishment 
of  similar  courses  at  this   University.     Ow- 
ing to   the   appearance   of   obstacles,    which 
need  not  be  discussed  here,  the  course  was 
not  given  at  the  time.     Later,  it  was  hoped 
that   a   course    might    be    offered    under   the 
joint  auspices  of  the  State  Library  Commis- 
sion and  the  University,  but  this,  too,  failed 
to  materialize.     Then,  in  1906,  the  State  Li- 
brary Commission  began  to  give  elementary 
instruction  in  library  methods  to  teachers  in 
the  summer  courses  at  the  various  state  nor- 
mal   schools.      When    Professor    Effinger,    in 
1907,  succeeded  to  the  Deanship  of  the  sum- 
mer session,  he  asked  me  whether  I  would 
favor  a  summer  library  course,  but  as  the 
State  Library  Commission  had  already  an- 
nounced such  a  course  to  be  given  at  Lan- 
sing in  the  summer  of  1908,  I  felt  that  the 
ground   would   be   well   covered   and   that   it 
would    be    useless    for    us    to    duplicate    the 
work.     Last    winter,    however,    the    question 
came  up  again  and,  as  at  that  time  the  plans 
of  the  State  Library  Commission  in  regard 
to  the  matter  were  uncertain,  we  decided  to 
announce  a  course  to  run  throughout  the  full 
eight  weeks  of  the  summer  session. 

Of  course,  there  are  summer  schools  and 
summer  schools.  I  recently  read  of  one  in 
England  which  started  June  4th  and  closed 
June  6th.  No  wonder  that  the  poet  of  the 
"Pseudonyms,"  a  club  of  English  libra- 
rians, was  moved  to  write  his  "Outlander's 
Song." 
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When   I  left  school  my   father  said: 
"What  will  you  do  to  earn  your  bread. 
You  have  the  church,  the  law,  the  sea." 
Quoth  I:  "A  library  for  me." 

My  education  was  so  good 

That  every  art  I  understood. 

In   all    the    "ologies"    I'd   crammed, 

And  what  I  didn't  know  I  shammed. 

I    went    to    certain    Summer    Schools. 
And  there  met  several  other  fools. 
I  studied   hard,   and  spared  no  pains; 
The    lecturers    supplied    the    brains. 

I  learned  to  classify  a  book 

Where  none  would  ever  think  to  look. 

To  catalog  I  would  engage. 

And   never   turn  a  title-page. 

The  first  librarians  in  the  land 

(The  rest  don't  count)  took  me  in  hand. 

And  what  they  taught,  I  heard  with  awe; 

And    when    they    cried:    "D'ye    see?" — I    saw. 

I  did  the  things  I  ought  to  do; 

And  swore   by  Indicators  too. 

I  shrank  in  horror,  struck  quite   dumb 

From  aught  that  was  not  Rule-of-Thumb. 

I  left  the  School  a  spick  and  span 
Machine-made  full  librarian. 
Quoth  I:  "I'll  get  a  place,  and  then 
I'll   draw   my  pay   and   suck   my   pen." 

But  sooner  said  than  done,  I  found, 
Committees  I  could  not  get  round, 
Despite  my  manners,  air  and  weight, 
My  frock-coat  and  certificate. 

Now,  what  to  do  to  earn  my  bread 
I   do   not   know;   my   funds   are   sped. 
Librarianship's  a   fraud — that's  clear; 
For  Africa  I'll  volunteer. 

1  hope  that  the  author  of  these  lines  would 
be  convinced  from  a  study  of  our  curricu- 
lum that  the  University  of  Michigan  Summer 
School  did  not  belong  to  the  above  mentioned 
class  of  schools.  I  feel  sure  that  if  he  had 
attended  our  course  he  would  not  have  gone 
to  South  Africa.  In  addition  to  the  Librarian. 
who  acted  as  Director  and  gave  lectures  on 
the  physical  side  of  the  book,  library  adminis- 
tration, library  buildings,  book  selection,  etc., 
the  following  members  of  the  regular  staff 
assisted  in  the  work  of  instruction :  Mr.  F. 
L.  D.  Goodrich,  Accessioning,  Classification, 
Loan  systems;  Miss  Esther  Smith,  Catalog- 
ing and  Shelf  listing;  Miss  Frederika  B. 
Gillette,  Reference  work.  Mr.  F.  P.  Jordan 
gave  two  introductory  talks  on  the  princi- 
ples of  classification;  Mr.  B.  A.  Finney,  four 
on  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  public  doc- 
uments; and  Miss  Gertrude  Woodard,  of 
the  University  Law  Library,  a  talk  on  law- 
books  and  law  libraries.  Professor  Davis, 
Librarian  Emeritus,  gave  a  lecture  on  manu- 
scripts ;  and  a  series  of  five  lectures  on  libra- 
ry work  with  children  was  given  by  Miss 
E.  M.  Goodrich,  formerly  of  the  University 
Library,  but  now  Children's  Librarian  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Public  Library.  Mr.  W.  C.  Hol- 
lands, the  University  binder,  gave  a  most  in- 
structive and  practical  course  in  bookbind- 
ing, unique  in  that  the  students  were  in- 
structed in  the  essentials  of  good  library 


binding   and   were   taught   to   do   the   actual 
work  of  binding  various  kinds  of  books. 

As  visiting  lecturers,  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  following,  many  of  whom 
donated  their  services : 

Miss  N.  J.  Beadle,  Battle  Creek  Public 
Library.  Book  mending. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Lewis,  Manager,  Library  Bu- 
reau, Chicago.  Library  furniture  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Librarian,  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Library,  (i)  The  functions 
of  a  public  library.  (2)  The  work  of  a  city 
library  as  illustrated  by  that  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Library. 

Miss  Josephine  Rathbone,  Pratt  Institute 
Library  School,  (i)  What  a  library  school 
can  do  that  a  summer  school  cannot.  (2) 
The  fiction  problem.  (3)  Home-made  refer- 
ence material. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Utley,  Librarian,  Detroit  Pub- 
lic Library.  Management  and  operation  of 
a  branch  library. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Walter,  Vice  Director,  New 
York  State  Library.  The  New  York  State 
Library  and  its  Library  School. 

Miss  G.  M.  Walton,  Librarian  State  Nor- 
mal College,  Ypsilanti.  The  work  and  scope 
of  the  Normal  College  Library. 

Seventeen  students  took  the  full  course. 
Twelve  of  these  came  from  Michigan,  and 
one  from  each  of  the  following  States :  Col- 
orado, Illinois,  Indiana,  New  York,  and 
Ohio.  Five  were  college  graduates  and  four 
were  or  had  been  college  students.  Nine 
of  the  class  had  had  library  experience  and 
two  others  had  been  appointed  to  library 
positions  and  came  to  the  school  to  get  some 
preliminary  training. 

Visits  were  made  to  the  Ann  Arbor  Pub- 
lic Library,  where  the  students  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  some  special  features  of 
public  library  work;  the  Normal  College  at 
Ypsilanti,  a  "small  large  library,"  as  Miss 
Walton  described  it;  and  the  Detroit  Public 
Library  with  its  newest  branch,  named  after 
the  late  James  L.  Scripps.  A  full  day  was 
given  up  to  the  Detroit  trip  and  included 
a  visit  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  where  we 
were  shown  over  the  plant  and  had  the  va- 
rious phases  of  newspaper  making  explained 
to  us  by  Mr.  A.  Moseley,  the  literary  editor, 
after  which  the  class  had  a  most  enjoyable 
lunch  at  the  main  building  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, and  finished  the  afternoon  by  a  visit 
to  the  private  library  of  Mr.  Clarence  M. 
Burton,  with  its  wealth  of  Americana. 

"The  visits  to  other  libraries,"  said  one 
of  the  students  at  the  completion  of  the 
course,  "were  sources  of  inspiration  as  well 
as  instruction,  and  went  far  toward  develop- 
ing a  professional  spirit  and  instilling  the 
fraternal  feeling  which  so  characterizes  the 
true  librarian."  "I  came  home  from  the  De- 
troit trip,"  wrote  another  library  assistant, 
"with  an  impatient  desire  to  get  into  the  real 
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work,  and  try  to  put  into  practice  a  few  of 
the  many  helpful  things  which  have  been 
given  us." 

Judging  from  the  comments  of  the  stu- 
dents they  seemed  well  satisfied  with  the 
course  as  planned  and  carried  out.  This  was 
gratifying  to  the  instructors  who  had  some 
misgivings  about  the  possibility  of  finding 
the  right  plane  on  which  to  build  the  course. 
The  class  had  in  it  so  many  students  with 
varying  preparation  that  it  was  at  times  hard 
to  say  what  could  be  taken  for  granted  and 
what  had  to  be  gone  into  from  the  beginning. 
'T  took  the  course  to  get  a  broader  look  at 
library  work,  not  for  the  detailed  informa- 
tion," said  one  student,  and,  she  added,  "it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
profitable  summers  I  have  ever  spent." 

One  librarian  of  a  small  high  school  who 
had  struggled  along  for  several  years  with- 
out any  library  training  took  the  work  and 
found  it  most  profitable.  "The  course  as 
given,"  said  she,  "has  far  more  than  fulfilled 
the  expectations  of  one  who  came  to  get  in- 
struction in  classifying,  cataloging,  book- 
mending,  etc.,  to  be  put  to  practical  use  in 
a  small  library — yet  fully  expecting  that  a 
large  part  of  the  course  would  be  way  be- 
yond the  scope  of  her  work  and  so  of  little 
practical  value.  But  the  work  in  every  de- 
partment has  been  made  very  practical  to 
one  whose  work  is  even  very  limited;  none 
of  it  has  been  beyond  one  who  came  with  the 
most  limited  preparation ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  has  opened  up  a  much  wider  view 
of  library  work,  a  broader  conception  of  its 
possibilities,  and  has  inspired  an  enthusiasm 
that  sends  one  away  with  anticipations  of 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  daily  work 
of  the  year  to  come." 

The  question  has  frequently  been  asked 
us,  and  more  often  since  beginning  this  new 
work,  whether  we  were  planning  eventually 
to  establish  a  regular  library  school  with  a 
full  year  course.  Our  answer  has  usually 
been  that  we  were  not  yet  ready  for  that 
step,  that  we  do  not  at  present  have  the 
requisite  amount  of  room  in  the  library 
building,  nor  could  we  spare  from  the  work- 
ing time  of  our  present  staff  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  days  and  hours  to  properly  look  after 
such  a  school,  and  that  the  whole  matter  is 
one  for  the  University  authorities  to  decide. 
To  us  it  would  seem  to  be  the  final  logical 
outcome  of  the  summer  course,  which  we 
feel  has  already  justified  its  existence  in  the 
University,  but  we  would  be  loath  to  urgo 
branching  out  into  more  ambitious  fields  un- 
til ample  provision  could  be  made.  It  the 
University  of  Michigan  is  ever  to  have  a 
full  course  library  school,  none  but  the  high- 
est ideals  should  satisfy  us.  That  such  a  train- 
ing school  is  needed  in  the  State,  no  person 
familiar  with  library  conditions  in  Michigan 
would  dispute. 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 


LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH   CAROLINA 

THE  library  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  state  university  library  in  the  United 
States.  Its  history,  embracing  a  period  of 
114  years,  is  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
the  university,  in  whose  varying  fortunes  it 
has  shared. 

From  its  foundation  in  1795  to  1885  its  book 
collection  consisted  of  three  parts,  the  univer- 
sity library  proper  and  the  libraries  of  the 
Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  Literary  Socie- 
ties. These  three  parts  were  merged  in  1885, 
and  in  1905  were  made  to  constitute  the  pres- 
ent library.  In  the  latter  year  the  university 
assumed  complete  charge  of  its  administration 
and  maintenance,  and  since  then,  though  con- 
tinuing to  profit  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  societies,  has  conducted  it  as  an  active, 
effective  university  department. 

The  present  library  building,  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember. 1907.  It  was  planned  solely  for  library 
purposes,  and  after  two  years  of  thorough 
testing  has  proven  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  made  of  it.  It  is  situated  on  a 
beautifully  terraced  plot  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  campus  near  the  fraternity  halls 
and  faces  east  towards  the  Caldwell  monument 
and  Alumni  Hall.  It  is  of  pepper  and  salt 
white  pressed  brick,  with  concrete  trimmings, 
and  fits  well  in  the  campus  plan  for  other 
university  buildings.  Architecturally  it  is  of 
the  simple,  pleasing  classic  style.  Its  long 
line  of  124  feet  on  the  front  is  relieved  by  a 
central  projecting  fagade  in  which  is  the  main 
entrance  with  ornamented  arch  and  single 
window  above  and  two-story  panelled  win- 
dows between  pilasters  to  the  right  and  left. 
The  approach  from  the  center  of  the  campus 
is  by  means  of  a  broad  gravelled  walk,  which 
is  crossed  at  right  angles  at  the  base  of  the 
terrace  steps  by  a  smaller  one  running  length- 
wise the  building.  Broad  concrete  steps  lead 
from  the  terrace  to  the  doorway  and  vestibule 
landing,  from  which  another  short  flight  leads 
to  the  central  lobby  or  main  hall  of  the  build- 
ing. On  either  side  of  the  vestibule  are  curv- 
ing stairways,  which  meet  in  a  landing  imme- 
diately above  it  and  lead  from  it,  in  a  broad 
short  flight,  to  the  second  floor.  In  front,  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  stairs,  are  two  small 
cloak  rooms.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the 
lobby,  and  occupying  the  entire  main  wings  of 
the  building,  are  the  reference  and  reading 
rooms.  Both  are  light  and  spacious  and  are 
equipped  with  heavy  oak  shelving,  racks, 
tables  and  chairs  especially  adapted  to  their 
appropriate  uses.  They  are  seoarated  from 
the  lobby  by  a  series  of  arched  glass  parti- 
tions and  doors,  which  render  them  free  from 
noise  incident  to  passing  in  the  lobby,  but  at 
the  same  time  easy  of  supervision  from  the 
delivery  desk.  In  the  rear,  to  the  left  of  the 
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stack  room,  is  the  room  for  bound  period- 
icals ;  in  the  center,  the  stack  room  itself,  and 
to  the  right,  a  narrow  hallway  leading  to  a 
side  entrance  and  the  librarian  and  cataloger's 
rooms.  Between  the  vestibule  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  stack,  slightly  back  of  the  center 
of  the  lobby,  and  at  a  point  commanding  a 
view  of  all  entrances  and  stairs,  is  the  deliv- 
ery desk,  with  the  card  catalog  at  the  right 
and  a  special  reference  case  at  the  left.  An 
abundance  of  light  is  admitted  from  the  front 
and  sides  through  the  partitions  and  doors 
and  from  the  roof  through  a  large  circular 
well  in  the  second  floor. 

The  stack  is  planned  for  three  tiers  of 
shelving,  with  two  mezzanine  glass  floors  and 
a  book  lift.  It  has  a  capacity  of  110,000  vol- 
umes, which,  supplemented  by  that  of  the 
other  rooms  of  the  building,  will  give  the 
library  a  total  capacity  of  150,000  volumes.  It 
is  of  fireproof  construction  throughout  and 
is  admirably  lighted  with  12  tall  prism  glass 
windows.  In  the  northeast  corner  is  a  small 
vault  equipped  with  metal  vertical  filing  cases 
and  shelving.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate 
50,000  sheets  of  manuscript  and  looo  rare 
volumes. 

On  the  second  floor  is  a  finely  lighted  gal- 
lery with  eight  special  study  rooms  leading 
off  at  the  front  and  the  two  ends.  The  large 
corner  rooms  at  the  right  and  left  in  the  rear 
are  devoted  to  the  collection  of  works  on 
North  Carolina  history  and  literature  and  the 
scientific  exchanges  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. 

Lavatories,  unpacking  and  storage  rooms, 
and  the  heating  plant  are  in  the  basement. 
Books  are  conveyed  from  the  unpacking  room 
to  the  cataloging  room  above  by  means  of  a 
metal  lift.  Stairways  run  from  the  side 
hallway  to  the  second  floor  and  basement. 

The  building  has  a  distinctive  air  of  pleas- 
antness and  serviceableness.  It  is  light  and 
spacious ;  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  tinted 
with  delicate  shades  of  green  and  yellow ;  the 
v/ood  work  is  finished  in  dark  mahogany ;  the 
furnishings  are  of  fine,  heavy  quartered  oak. 
It  is  heated  by  hot  water  and  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity. At  present  it  represents  the  careful 
expenditure  of  $60,000,  and  when  the  stack 
and  seminar  rooms  are  fully  equipped  will 
cost  $70,000. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  university,  care- 
ful attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection 
of  books,  and,  as  a  result  the  55,000  volumes 
now  in  the  library  are  unusually  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  professor  .and  student 
alike.  Between  3000  and  4000  volumes  are 
added  annually  to  this  collection,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  which  an  endowment  fund,  library 
fees,  and  a  special  university  appropriation, 
amounting  to  $10,000,  are  provided. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety  periodicals  are 
received  regularly  and  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  students  in  the  large  reading  room  or 
in  the  various  seminar  rooms  and  scientific 
laboratories  in  the  university.  Upon  the  com- 


pletion of  volumes,  these  are  bound.  As  a 
result,  the  bound  collection  of  periodicals  thus 
accumulated  through  the  years  and  added  to 
through  the  purchase  of  entire  back  files  is 
especially  valuable  and  is  by  far  the  most 
complete  to  be  found  between  Washington 
and  New  Orleans. 

The  general  reference  room  is  supplied 
with  the  newest  and  best  encyclopaedias,  dic- 
tionaries, atlases,  maps,  etc.,  all  of  which  have 
been  chosen  with  the  object  of  enabling  the 
students  to  find  desired  information  with  the 
greatest  dispatch.  The  North  Carolina  room 
contains  3000  volumes  and  pamphlets  which 
are  always  at  the  disposal,  not  only  of  uni- 
versity students,  but  also  of  investigators 
throughout  the  state  who  are  making  a  spe- 
cial study  of  North  Carolina  history  and  liter- 
ature. To  any  one  connected  with  the  univer- 
sity and  to  visiting  scholars,  the  library  aims 
to  make  a  definite  contribution  along  both 
general  and  special  lines. 

To  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state,  the  library  is  es- 
pecially helpful  in  offering  a  course  in  the 
administration  of  school  libraries.  Book  se- 
lection, debate  helps,  reading  lists,  indexing 
and  similar  topics  with  which  the  teacher 
should  be  familiar  are  carefully  discussed  in 
lectures  and  illustrated  in  practice  in  the 
general  library. 

The  library  has  interests  outside  the  cam- 
pus as  well  as  within.  For  the  past  five  years 
it  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
general  library  extension  in  the  state  and  the 
South  at  laige.  It  recognizes  the  great  edu- 
cational value  of  library  privileges  for  every 
one,  and  through  state  association,  state  com- 
mission, educational  conferences,  and  the  A. 
L.  A.,  has  endeavored  to  secure  them  for  the 
public  generally. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the 
library  is  of  interest  to  the  university  and 
state  not  merely  because  of  its  history,  or 
building,  or  book  collection,  however  interest- 
ing these  may  be,  but  rather  on  account  of  the 
daily  task  it  sets  itself  to  do.  It  endeavors  to 
touch  the  life  of  every  student  and  teacher 
on  the  campus  in  a  beneficial  way,  and  to 
render  the  state  and  its  citizenship  generally 
a  helpful,  ever-broadening  service. 

Louis  R.  WILSON. 

TRIBUTE  TO  ALICE  BERTHA   KROEGER 

It  is  with  the  feeling  that  I  am  giving  expression 
to  what  is  true,  not  alone  for  myself  but  for  many 
girls  scattered  throughout  the  country,  that  I  say: 
to  the  splendid,  systematic  training  which  we  re- 
ceived at  Drexel,  a  training  which  Miss  Kroeger 
r'irrrted  and  in  which  she  took  part;  to  the  euthu- 
siasm  in  the  work  we  were  undertaking  —  enthusiasm 
awakened  in  us  hy  her  whose  heart  and  soul  were 
in  the  work,  who  saw  and  made  us  see  its  opportuni- 
ties and  its  many  phases  of  interest  and  benefit  to 
us;  to  the  continual  impetus  and  encouragement  we 
received  from  her  to  cultivate  a  wide  field  of  in- 
terests and  to  make  our  lives  as  full  and  rounded 
and  useful  as  possible;  to  Miss  Kroeger's  influence 
and  to  her  constant  example  of  faithfulness,  of 
justice,  and  cheerfulness,  we  owe  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  inspiring  memories  of  our  lives. 

A  MEMBER  OF  Miss  KROEGER'S  CLASS  OF   1909. 
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FIRST  CHILDREN'S  ROOM 

Miss  ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE,  at  the  Minne- 
tonka  conference,  1908,  in  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren's librarians'  section,  said : 

"Fifteen  years  ago  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Library  opened  a  children's  room  from  which 
books  were  circulated.  Previous  to  1893  a 
reading-room  for  children  was  opened  in  the 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Public  Library;  but  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Library  was  the  first  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  work  with  chil- 
dren by  setting  aside  a  room  for  their  use, 
with  open  shelf  privileges  and  with  a  special 
assistant  in  charge  of  it." 

I  wish  to  correct  this  statement.  The  1893 
report  of  the  Minneapolis  Library  shows  that 
that  library  did  not  open  a  "children's  room" 
in  1893.  It  opened  a  children's  department  in 
a  corridor,  with  juvenile  books  on  convenient 
shelves.  Moreover,  this  was  not  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  quarters  for  children  as 
to  relieve  older  people  of  an  arrangement 
under  which  they  were  crowded  by  the  chil- 
dren. The  reports  of  the  Minneapolis  Li- 
brary do  not  mention  this  department,  or 
room,  or  place  again  until  1898. 

As  Miss  Moore  says,  previous  to  '93  there 
was  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  a  reading  room  for 
children ;  but  this  was  not  a  children's  room 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  It  was  in 
the  basement,  was  small,  was  open  only  part 
of  the  day,  contained  no  books  for  lending, 
only  a  few  picture  books  and  a  few  bound 
volumes  of  adult  magazines. 

The  first  children's  room,  properly!  so 
called,  to  be  established  in  this  country  seems 
to  have  been  that  in  the  Public  Library  of 
Denver,  in  September,  1894.  It  opened  with 
about  3000  volumes  for  young  people.  On  a 
wall,  above'  the  cases,  Stevenson's  words, 
"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings," 
were  printed  in  large  letters.  There  were 
several  low  tables.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
book  cases  were  reserved  for  pictures  and 
bulletins.  On  the  tops  of  the  cases  were 
casts,  vases,  etc.  In  fact,  in  this  room  at 
that  time  were  nearly  every  one  of  the  feat- 
ures of  children's  rooms  that  in  later  years 
came  to  be  considered  so  important.  The 
room  was  supplied  with  a  special  attendant 
part  of  the  time.  Children  were  allowed  free 
access  and  were  given  only  such  supervision 
as  was  needed.  JOHN  PARSONS. 


BERLIN.     ROYAL    LIBRARY. 

(Report,  Year  1908-9.) 
The  most  important  event  during  the  year 
1908-9  was  the  removal  of  the  library  into 
its  new  building,  which  latter  is  therefore 
described,  with  plans,  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  institution  for  that  year  (Jahresbe- 
richt  der  Koniglichen  Bibliothek  fur  das  Jahr 
1908-9.  Berlin  NW  7 :  Konigliche  Bibliothek. 
77  PP-.  8°).  The  reading  room  seats  268  and 


has  space  for  a  reference  section  of  about 
16,000  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stack  (running  to  13  stack  floors)  is  located 
over  the  administrative  offices.  When  mov- 
ing, the  various  divisions  of  the  library  were 
kept  open  in  the  old  building  as  long  as 
possible.  In  measuring  for  moving,  space  for 
growth  was  evenly  distributed  in  such  man- 
ner that  a  certain  proportion  of  space  on 
each  shelf,  of  shelves  in  each  stack,  and  of 
stacks  at  the  end  of  each  section,  were  left 
vacant.  The  full  description  of  the  plan 
of  moving  is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but 
librarians  who  have  a  like  work  in  prospect 
may  get  some  hints  from  the  methodical 
manner  in  which  the  thing  was  effected. 
There  were  moved  33,000  running  meters  of 
books  .(over  half  of  them  folios  and  quar- 
tos) at  a  cost  of  48,628.31  Marks. 

The  increase  of  printed  books  during  the 
year  was  46,213  volumes  (14,446  by  purchase 
— cost,  106,825.54  Marks — 13,050  by  gift,  14,- 
743  received  through  copyright  law,  3,974 
public  documents).  Volumes  newly  bound: 
22,265,  at  a  cost  of  37,475  Marks;  2682  repaired 
for  4354  Marks.  These  figures  have  some 
interest  for  Americans  struggling  with  the 
binding  problem.  During  January  to  March, 
1909,  115,116  catalog  titles  on  cards  and  24,- 
657  on  thin  paper  were  sent  out  to  sub- 
scribing libraries,  paying  i  Pfennig  apiece 
for  the  former  and  l/2  for  the  latter. 

Users'  cards  issued :  14,871 ;  actual  users, 
11,473.  Volumes  borrowed,  311,950.  There 
were  loaned  to  other  localities,  31,858  vol- 
umes to  1,290  borrowers.  In  the  reading 
room,  118,771  visitors  used  263,936  volumes, 
and  51,748  readers  used  the  periodical  room. 

The  Department  of  Manuscripts  reports 
most  accessions  in  Orientalia.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Maps  acquired  1,255  maps.  The 
music  collection  was  enriched  by  9,115  pieces, 
including  the  collection  of  Wilhelm  Tappert, 
the  champion  of  Richard  Wagner. 

A  supplemental  report,  by  Dr.  Fick,  records 
the  completion  of  the  copying  of  the  card 
catalog,  907,095  cards  having  been  copied 
from  June  23,  1902,  to  June  12,  1908,  the 
cards  being  edited  according  to  the  official 
"Instructions"  and  with  the  aid  of  biblio- 
graphies. Typewriters  were  extensively  used 
in  the  work.  The  use  of  the  "Bureau  of  In- 
formation of  German  Libraries"  (which  has 
gained  the  co-operation  of  twenty  more  li- 
braries of  local  historical  societies  during 
the  year)  has  increased  by  22  per  cent.  Com- 
munications received,  2,963 ;  books  sought  for, 
8,341 ;  books  found  in  various  libraries, 
5,919;  books  not  found,  2,422  (29  per  cenO. 
The  union  catalog  (Gesamtkatalog)  of  Prus- 
sian libraries  is  already  proving  of  much  use 
in  this  work.  This  work  under  Dr.  Pick's 
direction  is  an  interesting  example  of  pro- 
gressive ideas  carried  out  with  adaptation 
to  certain  local  conditions. 

F.  WEITENKAMPF 
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THE  LIBRARY  ALCOVE 

Reprinted    from    the    Boston    Christian    Science 
Monitor,    Nov.   24. 

THE  great  American  desert  that  middle- 
aged  men  used  to  study  about  when  they  were 
in  the  geography  class  has  been  wiped  off  the 
map.  It  is  possible  that  the  other  deserts 
of  the  earth  will  have  to  go  in  the  same  way, 
and  that  the  class  in  geography  a  few  genera- 
tions ahead  will  know  them  not.  The  soil 
of  deserts  is  said  to  be  extremely  fertile  and 
inherently  prolific  enough  to  fill  the  granaries 
of  the  world.  A  mixture  of  water  would 
change  these  solitudes  of  baked  dirt  into  vine- 
yards and  wheatfields  and  olive  groves. 

Even  where  water  cannot  be  readily  ob- 
tained a  system  of  "dry  farming"  is  now 
coaxing  generous  crops  from  soil  hitherto 
considered  sterile.  Dry  farming  consists  in 
the  conservation  of  all  the  moisture  there  is 
in  the  soil  and  in  the  air.  By  this  method 
abundant  crops  are  now  grown  where  former- 
ly nothing  but  useless  cacti  and  stunted 
weeds  could  be  produced. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  "dry  farming" 
in  every  public  library.  There  are  many 
books  considered  barren  by  the  generality  of 
readers  —  infertile  wastes  of  printed  paper 
producing  weeds  without  any  tubers  of  wis- 
dom at  their  roots  or  blossoms  of  beauty  on 
their  stems. 

Most  public  documents,  both  state  and  na- 
tional, stand  in  corded  rows  on  the  stacks  of 
public  libraries,  and  people  hasten  by  them  as 
if  hastening  through  a  brookless  valley.  But 
there  are  whole  literatures  in  public  docu- 
ments. Every  division  of  the  Dewey  classifica- 
tion, philosophy,  religion,  philology,  sociology, 
natural  science,  fine  arts,  useful  arts,  litera- 
ture and  history  come  within  their  range. 
Scholars,  specialists,  experts,  have  devoted 
painstaking  years  to  their  production.  The 
mentality  and  the  lives  of  many  men  have 
been  put  into  these  books.  There  is  fertility 
in  them.  There  is  the  dynamic  possibility  of 
great  fruitage.  A  little  "dry  farming"  is  only 
needed  to  make  these  dusty  folios  sprout 
forth  in  generous  harvests.  Most  libraries, 
however,  are  not  able  to  hire  a  "dry"  farmer 
for  the  purpose.  The  range  of  these  docu- 
ments is  so  wide  that  only  a  lifelong  specialist 
can  systematize  and  classify  them.  There  is 
nothing  that  frightens  the  ordinary  reference 
librarian  so  much  as  a  request  for  informa- 
tion which  can  only  be  found  in  a  public  doc- 
ument. There  is  much  need  to  make  a  study 
of  dry  farming  as  applied  to  the  waste  of 
public  documents,  which  in  most  public  libra- 
ries are  uncultivated  and  largely  unproduc- 
tive. 

There  are  many  other  books  to  which  the 
system  of  "dry  farming"  should  be  aoplied. 
Somebody  has  defined  the  classics  as  "books 
which  everybody  eulogizes  and  nobody 
reads."  This  assertion  is  too  witty  to  be 


strictly  true,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
reading  public  is  not  getting  the  good  out  of 
the  great  books  of  the  world  that  is  in  them, 
and  which  a  little  "dry  farming"  would  bring 
out. 

The  Elizabethan  age  is  often  glorified  as  a 
period  when  the  human  mind  came  to  its 
highest  fruitage  and  flowering.  But  what 
Elizabethan,  except  Shakespeare,  is  now  gen- 
erally read?  Ben  Jonson  and  Marlowe; 
Bacon,  Beaumont,  Fletcher  and  Chapman  are 
read  by  scholars  for  the  sidelights  they  throw 
on  Shakespeare.  But  no  popular  clamor  for 
these  works  has  yet  been  heard  in  public  li- 
braries. These  contemporaries  of  the  world's 
great  "poet  paramount"  were  themselves 
great.  There  were  giants  on  the  earth  in 
those  days.  Shakespeare  could  not  have 
sprung  up  among  a  race  of  pygmies  and 
dwarfs.  He  had  to  feed  himself  with  great 
companionship.  He  was  a  giant;  but  he 
walked  among  contemporary  giants  who  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  in  the  same  class  with 
him. 

The  works  of  these  contemporary  giants 
are  well  worth  looking  into.  A  little  dry 
farming  in  these  neglected  fields  would  re- 
sult in  generous  harvests  well  worth  the  labor 
expended.  Why  not  do  a  little  dry  farming 
with  Dante?  Why  talk  about  him  so  much 
and  read  him  so  little?  Is  any  one  fond  of  a 
good  novel?  Then  let  him  read  Homer's 
"Odyssey,"  which,  considered  purely  as  a 
novel,  a  story,  is  as  interesting  and  absorbing 
as  any  of  the  novels  listed  among  the  month's 
best  sellers.  Why  not  do  a  little  dry  farming 
in  the  wide  but,  at  present,  nearly  unculti- 
vated domains  of  ^schylus.  Sophocles  and 
Euripides?  No  one  but  Shakespeare  ever 
dropped  the  plummet  deeper  into  human  na- 
true  than  they.  They  have  let  loose  large 
thoughts  upon  the  world.  Has  the  world 
grown  so  wise  that  it  cannot  find  new  wisdom 
in  these  old  thinkers?  Why,  indeed,  should 
not  a  public  library  consider  it  an  important 
part  of  its  work  to  induce  men  to  make  them- 
selves great  by  mastering  the  thoughts  of  the 
world's  great  thinkers  gone  before  them? 
Great  thinkers  appear  in  the  world  from  time 
to  time,  utter  their  thoughts,  and  only  a  few 
hear  them.  Emerson  thought  there  were  only 
five  or  six  men  in  any  generation  who  under- 
stood Plato;  but  Plato's  work  comes  duly 
down  through  the  generations  "as  if  God 
brought  it  in  his  hand"  for  these  five  or  six 
men  to  read. 

If  only  five  or  six  men  understand  Plato  in 
any  generation ;  if  the  great  poets  and  philos- 
ophers are  unread  except  by  an  infinitesimal 
few;  if  the  richest  soil  of  man's  intellect 
seems  to  the  million  like  a  barren  and  dried- 
up  waste,  is  there  not  a  call  for  public  libra- 
ries to  go  into  dry  farming  on  an  extensive 
scale?  Can  they  not  find  some  way  to  bring 
out  and  conserve  the  moisture  in  these  seem- 
ingly dry  old  tomes?  S.  W.  Foss. 
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PROPOSED    MEETING    OF    COLLEGE 

AND  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIANS 

OF  THE   MIDDLE   WEST 

FROM  a  preliminary  canvas  the  undersigned 
has  learned  of  16  librarians  of  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  middle  west  who  are 
anxious  to  have  an  informal  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago during  the  mid-winter.  The  writer 
would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  others  inter- 
ested in  attending  such  a  conference.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
a  room  will  be  put  at  our  disposal,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  Thursday,  Jan.  7,  be  set 
for  the  meeting.  This  date  can  be  changed 
if  a  majority  send  in  a  request  to  that  effect. 

The  League  of  Library  Commissions  meets 
Jan.  3-4,  in  Chicago,  the  A.  L.  A.  Council 
meets  Jan.  5,  and  the  Institute  on  the  6th. 
The  proximity  of  these  various  meetings 
ought  certainly  to  be  an  added  inducement  to 
many  college  and  university  librarians  to  at- 
tend the  proposed  meeting. 

The  meeting  would  be  very  informal  in 
character,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  round- 
table  discussion  of  problems  common  to  most 
of  those  present,  with  question  box  and  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  discussion. 

THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 


GUTENBERG  GESELLSCHAFT  PUBLI- 
CATIONS 

THE  GUTENBERG  GESELLSCHAFT  OF  MAY- 
ENCE  has  just  brought  out  its  eighth  annual 
report,  submitted  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  society  at  Mayence,  on  June  27,  1909. 
Besides  the  minutes  of  the  seventh  annual 
convention  the  report  of  the  treasurer  and  a 
list  of  the  members  of  the  society,  the  report 
contains  an  essay  entitled  "Die  Streitschriften 
zwischen  Mainz  und  Erfurt  aus  den  Jahren 
1480  und  1481,"  by  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidt,  direc- 
tor of  the  Grand-ducal  library  at  Darm- 
stadt ;  also,  an  account  of  William  Morris  as 
a  printer,  an  address  by  Professor  Dr.  Gus- 
tav  Binz,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Gutenberg-Gesellschaft  at  Mainz,  June  27, 
1909.  The  account  of  William  Morris's  work 
as  a  printer  is  illustrated  with  facsimile  re- 
productions of  a  number  of  title  and  type 
pages.  A.  G. 

ONTARIO  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

THE  Proceedings  of  the  Ontario  Library 
Association  at  the  Canadian  Institute,  To- 
ronto, April  12-13,  1909,  Toronto,  1909,  103  p. 
O.,  contain  articles  and  reports  of  consider- 
able interest.  Among  others  may  be  men- 
tioned the  president's  address  by  Rev.  W.  A. 
Bradley,  of  Berlin ;  "Reference  work  in  the 
library,"  by  W.  O.  Carson,  London ;  "The 
library  and  industrial  workers  in  Canada," 
by  the  late  T.  W.  H.  Leavitt,  inspector  of 
public  libraries ;  also  articles  on  charging 
systems  and  on  Library  of  Congress  cards. 


In  the  report  of  the  secretary  it  was  stated 
that  three  library  institutes  were  held  during 
the  year;  that  the  literature  of  the  library 
movement  in  Ontario  is  slowly  but  surely 
growing,  the  annual  list  of  best  books  having 
become  a  quarterly  and  the  proceedings  hav- 
ing been  for  a  second  time  issued  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Education.  The  Inspector  of  Public 
Libraries  continues  to  put  out  most  valuable 
and  comprehensive  reports. 

A  provisional  list  for  possible  publication 
in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  on  select  bibliogra- 
phy of  Canadian  historical  fiction  is  included 
in  the  proceedings. 

State  Xtbratn?  Commissions 


INDIANA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  COMMISSION 

In  response  to  a  call  sent  out  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Public  Library  Commission,  a 
library  trustees'  meeting  was  held  in  Indian- 
apolis Nov.  4th.  Thirty-seven  people  were 
present,  representing  28  libraries  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  The  meeting  was  conducted  as 
a  round-table,  and  the  interest  in  the  discus- 
sion was  so  intense  that  many  of  the  topics 
suggested  for  discussion  were  not  taken  up 
for  lack  of  time. 

The  topics  discussed  were  as  follows :  or- 
ganization of  the  board ;  duties  of  the  dif- 
ferent committees ;  board  meetings ;  the 
budget ;  salaries ;  hours  and  vacations ;  rela- 
tion of  the  library  to  the  township  and  how  to 
secure  township  support. 

Mr.  Washington  T.  Porter,  trustee  of  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Library,  and  chairman  of 
the  Trustees'  Section  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  was 
present  and  made  a  brief  talk  on  the  advan- 
tages of  having  a  state  trustees'  association 
and  of  attending  the  A.  L.  A.  meetings. 
After  his  talk  an  organization  was  effected 
with  Mr.  T.  F.  Rose,  of  Muncie,  president, 
and  Mrs.  Sam  Matthews,  of  Tipton,  secretary. 
An  executive  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  decide  on  the  time 
and  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

The  association  will  be  known  as  the  In- 
diana Library  Trustees'  Association,  and  is 
to  be  independent  of  the  Indiana  Library  As- 
sociation. Mr.  Rose,  the  president,  is  anx- 
ious to  have  the  association  take  steps  at  once 
to  secure  the  codification  of  the  library  laws. 

TEXAS    LIBRARY     AND     HISTORICAL     COM- 
MISSION. 

The  Texas  Library  and  Historical  Com- 
mission, established  in  March,  has  begun  the 
issue  of  a  commission  bulletin,  Texas  Libra- 
ries (v.  I,  no.  i.  November),  which  is  to 
be  strictly  a  library  newspaper  for  Texas. 
An  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mission is  given  which  may  be  briefly  noted 
as  follows : 

Bills  providing  for  one  or  more  of  the 
features  of  the  law  establishing  the  Texas 
Library  Commission  had  been  presented  to 
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four  of  the  five  state  legislatures  that  assem- 
bled during  the  past  10  years.  Each  failed 
to  pass.  The  bill  in  1899  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Texas  State  Historical 
Commission.  It  was  supported  by  the  Texas 
State  Historical  Association  and  passed  the 
Senate.  The  bill  introduced  in  1903  was 
drawn  by  the  recently  organized  Texas  Li- 
brary Association  and  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Texas  Library  Commission.  This 
bill  passed  to  engrossment  in  the  Senate. 
Much  altered  in  some  of  its  provisions  this 
bill  was  introduced  again  in  1905,  but  owing 
to  opposition  aroused  by  certain  alterations 
it  made  no  progress.  Again  revised  and  in- 
troduced in  1907  it  was  again  defeated.  In 
1909,  having  had  further  revision,  the  bill 
was  finally  passed.  It  went  into  effect  March 
19  and  the  governor  called  the  Commission 
to  meet  March  29.  A  second  meeting  was 
held  during  the  session  of  the  Texas  Li- 
brary Association  in 'June. 

Statistics  and  news  notes  of  Texas  libraries 
are  included  in  the  Bulletin. 

State  Xibrar^  Bssoctattons 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    LIBRARY   ASSOCI- 
ATION 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  children's  room  of 
the  Public  Library,  Nov.  17,  1909,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bishop  presiding.  Dr.  Walter  T.  Swingle, 
in  charge  of  plant  life  history  investigation 
in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  spoke  on  the  diffi- 
culties attending  research  in  Chinese  publica- 
tions in  Washington.  The  speaker,  after 
calling  attention  to  Chinese  books  of  refer- 
ence, which  he  said  are  useful  to  us  since 
Chinese  encyclopedias,  gazetteers,  etc.,  are 
the  best  of  their  kind,  described  the  Chinese 
Imperial  Encyclopedia  now  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  was  given  to  the  United 
States  in  1908  by  the  Emperor  of  China. 
The  work  has  no  continuous  pagination  and 
contains  besides  800  pages  of  index  and  syn- 
opsis, one  million  pages  of  text.  To  get  trans- 
lated the  parts  desired  it  was  necessary  to 
have  these  parts  photographed,  and  then  sent 
to  China,  where  they  were  translated  and 
sent  back.  Mr.  Swingle  was  followed  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Bishop,  superintendent  of  the 
reading  room  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  who 
read  a  paper  on  inter-library  loans,  which  is 
printed  in  this  number  of  the  LIBRARY  JOUR- 
NAL. 

MILTENBERGER  N.  SKULL,  Secretary. 

INDIANA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
In  connection  with  the  Tri-state  meeting 
in  Louisville,  Oct.  20-22,  business  sessions  of 
the  separate  state  associations  were  held, 
on  Oct.  21 — that  of  Indiana  in  the  Art  Room 
of  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  at 
4  p.m.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Earl,  vice-president 
of  the  Indiana  Library  Association,  presiding. 


After  some  introductory  remarks  by  Mrs. 
Earl  the  minutes  of  the  i/th  annual  meeting 
were  read  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year 
ending  Oct.  5,  1909,  was  given. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  consider  ways  and  means  to 
promote  co-operation  of  the  Indiana  Library 
Association  and  the  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion. 

An  invitation  was  read  from  Elkhart,  Ind., 
Library  Board,  asking  that  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association  be  held  in  that  city.  An 
invitation  was  also  given  by  the  Terre  Haute 
libraries.  This  was  presented  by  Mr.  Milam, 
of  the  Public  Library  Commission. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  presi- 
dent, Wm.  M.  Hepburn,  librarian  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, Lafayette ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Sallie 
Hughes,  librarian  Fairbanks  Memorial  Libra- 
ry, Terre  Haute;  secretary,  Miss  Orpha  Pe- 
ters, Public  Library.  Gary,  Ind. ;  treasurer, 
Miss  Carrie  Scott,,  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  extended  "to 
the  Librarian  of  the  Louisville  Public  Library 
and  all  the  members  of  his  staff ;  to  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  and  the  citizens  general- 
ly; to  the  Woman's  Club;  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Library  and  to  the  Governor 
of  the  state." 

MINNESOTA    LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  I7th  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Library  Association  was  held  at  Duluth, 
Sept.  15-17,  1909,  with  an  attendance  of  42, 
including  trustees  and  assistants  of  the  Du- 
luth Library.  Of  these  37  were  librarians  or 
assistants  in  public  school  or  college  libraries, 
five  were  library  trustees. 

The  opening  session  was  held  Wednesday 
evening  at  eight  o'clock.  Mr.  Bohannon,  of 
the  Duluth  Library  Board,  officially  wel- 
comed the  Minnesota  delegation  to  the  city 
of  Duluth.  Mr.  Warren  Upham,  president  of 
the  association,  gave  the  adaress  of  the  even- 
ing on  "Minnesota  books  and  authors." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Upham's  address,  Miss 
Margaret  Evans,  of  Northfield,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Library  Commission,  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Miss  Evans, 
who  had  spent  the  winter  in  Egypt,  expressed 
her  pleasure  at  being'  back  in  this  land  of 
books  and  in  meeting  again  the  Minnesota 
librarians.  She  spoke  briefly  of  conditions 
in  Cairo,  where  the  book  is  unknown. 

The  evening  closed  with  an  informal  re- 
ception. 

Thursday  morning  a  short  business  meet- 
ing was  held,  after  which  the  papers  of  the 
morning  were  given.  Miss  Palmer,  of  Hib- 
bing,  spoke  on  "The  library  and  the  immi- 
grant." She  brought  out  the  fact,  which  is 
too  often  forgotten,  of  the  debt  which  we 
owe  the  immigrant,  for  most  of  our  indus- 
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tries    are    dependent    upon    labor    which    is 
foreign  born. 

A  paper  on  "Exhibits  in  the  public  li- 
brary" was  next  read  by  Miss  Fernald,  of 
Rochester,  who  gave  the  threefold  object  of 
the  exhibit,  as  that  of  advertising  the  library, 
the  bringing  of  higher  education  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  giving  of  pleasure  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Miss  Carey,  library  organizer  of  the  Min- 
nesota Library  Commission,  conducted  a 
round  table  on  the  subject,  "Non-essentials 
in  library  work,"  considering  the  accession 
book  versus  accessioning  by  bill,  dictionary 
cataloging,  and  the  book  number.  All  three 
subjects  provoked  considerable  discussion. 
Most  preferred  the  accession  book  as  giving  a 
fuller  history  of  the  book  and  considered 
dictionary  cataloging  as  an  essential,  but  felt 
that  it  should  be  simplified  and  more  analyti- 
cal work  done.  It  was  decided  that  the  book 
number  could  be  dispensed  with,  but  the 
majority  felt  that  it  was  an  easier  way  to 
assure  the  proper  position  of  the  book  on  the 
shelves. 

The  Travelling  library  section  meeting,  in 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  McPherson,  of  Still- 
water,  was  conducted  by  Miss  Wilson,  of  the 
Library  Commission,  who  told  of  the  work 
with  the  travelling  libraries  and  by  means 
of  a  map  upon  which  was  marked  the  trav- 
elling library  and  club  stations,  gave  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  work. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Duluth  Commercial  Club,  the 
members  of  the  two  associations  assembled 
at  the  library,  where  tally-hos  were  in  waiting 
to  take  them  on  the  beautiful  boulevard  drive. 
The  drive  terminated  at  the  aerial  bridge, 
which  many  crossed  going  to  the  boat  club 
house  for  the  hour  before  the  white  fish 
dinner,  which  was  given  by  the  Duluth  Li- 
brary Board  at  the  St.  Louis  Hotel  Cafe. 

In  the  evening  was  held  the  first  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Minnesota- Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary Commission.  The  joint  sessions  of  the 
meeting  have  already  been  reported,  with 
the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  Association 
meetings  (see  L.  j.,  October,  p.  459)- 

The  Students  and  Instructors  of  the  Min- 
nesota Summer  School  dined  together  on 
Sept.  17,  at  the  Spalding,  nine  being  present, 
all  of  whom  felt  that  a  summer  school  asso- 
ciation would  be  a  mutual  benefit  to  all,  but 
no  formal  organization  was  perfected,  owing 
to  the  small  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

The  last  session  of  the  convention  was 
held  Sept.  17,  at  eight  o'clock.  The  Commit- 
tee on  resolutions  reported  acknowledgment 
of  courtesies  received  by  the  association  dur- 
ing the  convention.  The  Nominating  com- 
mittee proposed  the  following  names  for  offi- 
cers for  the  year  1009-1910:  president,  Miss 
Clara  Baldwin,  St.  Paul;  Miss  Louise  M. 
Fernald,  Rochester ;  for  executive  committee, 
Miss  Le  Crone,  of  Faribault,  and  Miss  Bird, 


of  Fairmont.     The  report  was  accepted  and 
officers   all    duly   elected. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Schultz,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  assistant 
superintendent,  Mr.  Fraser,  spoke  on  the 
subject,  "The  school  and  the  library,"  telling 
of  the  relationship  which  exists  and  which 
should  exist  between  the  two  institutions.  He 
gave  statistics  of  the  number  of  books  in  the 
school  libraries  of  Minnesota,  explaining  the 
three  distinct  grades  of  schools,  and  the  spe- 
cial aid  given  each  by  the  state,  and  called 
upon  librarians  to  aid  the  teachers  in  making 
the  best  use  of  these  books. 

Miss  Margaret  Palmer,  librarian  at  Hib- 
bing,  gave  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  two  associations  to  visit  Hibbing,  its 
library  and  its  mines.  Seven  from  Wiscon- 
sin, two  from  North  Dakota  and  14  from  the 
Minnesota  association  accepted.  The  party 
was  welcomed  by  the  librarian,  members  of 
the  library  board,  and  the  Woman's  Club,  and 
luncheon  was  served  at  the  library.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  luncheon,  the  members  of  the 
delegation  assembled  at  the  station,  where  a 
flat-car  was  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to 
the  mines. 

The  evening  was  spent  at  the  Oliver  Club, 
a  thoroughly  equipped  club  house  for  work- 
ingmen,  which  has  but  lately  been  finished 
and  which  was  thrown  open  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  delegation. 

LOUISE  M.  FERNALD,  Acting  Secretary. 

MISSOURI  LIBRARY   ASSSOCIATION 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Library  Association  was  called  to  order 
Thursday  evening,  Oct.  28,  at  eight  o'clock, 
by  Mr.  Henry  O.  Severance,  president,  in  the 
Agricultural  building  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur E.  Bostwick,  librarian,  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  on  "System  in  the  library."  This 
paper  was  published  in  the  November  LIBRA- 
RY JOURNAL. 

Friday  morning  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  nine  o'clock.  After  the  appointment 
of  various  committees  there  were  papers  on 
the  following  subjects: 

"The  appointment  of  funds  in  a  col- 
lege library,"  by  Willis  H.  Kerr,  Westminster 
College,  Fulton;  Discussion  by  Lydia  E. 
Kinsley,  State  Normal,  Warrensburg. 

"The  charging  system  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  and  its  adaptability  to  college 
libraries,"  by  Bertha  Doane,  Public  Library. 
St.  Louis;  discussion  by  Austin  D.  Wolfe. 
Park  College,  Parkville,  Bessie  S.  Lee,  Mo- 
berly. 

"Reference  work  in  a  college  library, '  by 
Martha  B.  Clark,  Normal  School,  Maryvifle; 
discussion  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kerr,  Westminster 
College,  Fulton;  Grace  D.  Phillips,  Univer- 
sity Library,  Columbia. 

At  the  close  of  the  Friday   morning  ses- 
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sion,  Miss  Mary  A.  Wadsworth,  of  Christian 
College,  gave  an  extemporaneous  talk  on 
'The  college  library  and  cultural  reading." 

In  the  afternoon  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  2:30  o'clock.  This  was  followed 
by  two  minute  reports  from  librarians  present 
of  new  features  that  have  been  inaugurated 
during  the  last  year  in  their  libraries.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Brown,  member  of  the  Ex  Libris 
Society,  Columbia,  gave  a  talk  on  "Book- 
plates." This  was  illustrated  with  bookplates 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  Mr. 
W.  L.  R.  Gifford,  librarian  of  the  Mercantile 
Library,  St.  Louis,  leading  the  discussion. 
"The  library  and  the  mechanic"  was  the  prac- 
tical subject  presented  by  Mr.  Purd  B. 
Wright,  librarian,  St.  Joseph  Public  Library 
(see  p.  532). 

At  the  evening  meeting  a  paper  was  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Agnes  V.  Milner,  librarian, 
State  Normal  University,  Normal. 

Saturday  morning  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  nine  o'clock.  The  question  box 
which  is  an  annual  'feature  of  the  M.  L.  A. 
was  conducted  by  Miss  Florence  Whittier. 
The  librarians  were  divided  into  four  groups, 
each  having  its  leader.  The  leader  reported 
on  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  his  group 
about  the  questions  assigned  it  and  a  lively 
general  discussion  followed. 

Next  followed  a  short  talk  by  Miss  Whit- 
tier  on  the  new  A.  L.  A.  Executive  office  in 
Chicago  and  an  exhibit  of  A.  L.  A.  Publish- 
ing board  publications.  The  last  paper  was 
one  of  great  value  to  Missouri  librarians, 
"State  documents  suitable  for  the  small  pub- 
lic libraries,"  by  Miss  Grace  Lefler,  cataloger 
of  the  University  Library,  Columbia. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  nomina- 
tions was  accepted  and  was  as  follows :  pres- 
ident, Willis  H.  Kerr,  Fulton;  ist  vice-presi- 
dent, Austin  D.  Wolfe,  Parkville;  2d  vice- 
president,  Miss  Frances  A.  Bishop,  Kansas 
City;  secretary,  Miss  Marguerite  McDaniel, 
Sedalia ;  treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Miller,  St. 
Louis. 

Preceding  the  regular  M.  L.  A.  meeting  a 
Library  institute  was  held  at  the  Agricul- 
tural building,  Columbia,  Oct.  26-28.  Miss 
Elizabeth  B.  Wales,  secretary  of  the  Missouri 
Library  Commission  had  it  in  charge.  In- 
struction was  given  in  Classification ;  Cata- 
log entries ;  Loan  desk  and  minor  records ; 
Catalog  subject  headings;  and  Reference 
helps  and  reference  work. 

RHODE   ISLAND   LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

The  library  bulletin  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Library  Association  (v.  2, 
no.  4,  October,  1909.  Prov.,  Rhode  Island 
Education  circulars)  contains  "The  librarian's 
reading  for  efficiency,"  by  Richard  Bliss,  and 
brief  comments  on  library  extension  and  co- 
ordination ;  also  notes  from  libraries  make 
up  this  number. 


Xibrarp  Clubs. 


CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

At  its  November  meeting,  held  on  the  nth, 
the  club  was  the  guest  of  the  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  the  meeting  being  held  in 
their  rooms. 

The  general  topic  of  the  evening  was 
"Some  of  the  special  libraries  of  Chicago." 
Mr.  Warder,  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers; Mrs.  Howze.  of  the  Commonwealth 
Edison  Co. ;  Miss  Van  Home,  of  the  Art  In- 
stitute; Mr.  Crossley,  of  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Rex.  of  the 
Municipal  Library,  each  spoke  of  their  respec- 
tive libraries. 

The  history,  the  resources  and  possible  pub- 
lic use  of  the  separate  libraries  were  told  in 
the  papers. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  the  papers 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  Western  Society  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

About  15  new  members  were  voted  in. 
EDWARD  D.  TWEEDELL,  Secretary. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 
The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Li- 
brary Club  was  held  Thursday  evening,  Oct. 
7,  1909,  in  the  Thomas  Hughes'  reading 
room  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  meetings  of  the 
club.  Over  120  were  in  attendance  and 
85  new  members  were  added  to  the  roll. 
The  list  included  Mr.  W.  N.  C.  Carlton  of 
the  Newberry  Library,  Mr.  Chalmers  Had- 
ley,  A.  L.  A.  secretary,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Legler, 
librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 
^  The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Caro- 
line L.  Elliott,  president  of  the  club.  A 
letter  from  the  A.  L.  A.  Executive  board 
was  read,  thanking  the  Chicago  Library  Club 
for  its  substantial  offer  of  aid  in  establishing 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  first  part  of 
the  session  was  given  over  to  reports  from 
the  Bretton  Woods  conference.  Mr.  Jos- 
ephson  and  Mr.  Roden  spoke  on  the  central 
thought  of  the  conference.  Each  emphasized 
the  fact  that  this  conference  had  been  a  turn- 
ing point;  methods  and  technique  were  no 
longer  emphasized;  the  problem  was  not 
how  to  reach  results,  but  what  the  results 
were.  Mr.  John  F.  Phelan  spoke  on  the 
varied  impressions  of  a  first  attendant.  Miss 
Dickinson  told  of  the  delights  of  the  post- 
conference  trip  and  the  joys  of  the  days  at 
Ogunquit.  The  social  side  was  treated  by 
Mr.  Tweedell,  and  Miss  Ahearn  gave  some 
of  her  impressions.  All  were  enthusiastic 
in  regard  to  the  surroundings  of  Bretton 
Woods,  the  unsurpassed  hotel  accommoda- 
tions and  the  helpful  sessions. 

Mr.  Carlton  and  Mr.  Hadley  were  intro- 
duced and  welcomed  to  the  club.  Boljh 
spoke  of  the  pleasures  and  satisfaction  of 
taking  up  work  in  Chicago. 
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As  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Hadley  and  the 
work  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  a  paper  from  Mr.  An- 
drews was  read :  The  development  of  the  co- 
operative idea  and  the  advancement  in  gen- 
eral usefulness  of  the  A.  L.  A.  was  sketched, 
also  the  increased  opportunities  for  useful- 
ness through  the  establishment  of  permanent 
headquarters  were  given. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  an  informal 
reception  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Carlton  and 
Mr.  Hadley.  The  Hughes'  room  was  taste- 
fully decorated  with  autumn  flowers.  Light 
refreshments  were  served.  The  evening  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  and  resulted  in  a 
wider  acquaintance  among  the  members  of 
the  club. 

EDWARD  D.  TWEEDELL,  Secretary. 

IOWA    CITY  LIBRARY   CLUB 

The  Library  Club  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  has 
taken  for  its  subject  this  year  book  making. 
The  first  paper  of  the  year  was  by  Professor 
C.  B.  Wilson,  of  the  German  department  of 
the  university,  upon  the  Niebelungenlied,  in 
which  he  described  some  of  the  better  known 
manuscripts  of  this  work.  The  next  paper 
will  be  upon  manuscripts  in  general,  and  the 
following  ones  will  take  up  the  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  art. 

The  officers  for  the  year  are :  president, 
Miss  Jennie  Roberts ;  vice-president,  Miss 
Bess  Stover ;  chairman  of  the  Program  com- 
mittee, Miss  Nina  Shaffer. 

PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  1909- 
1910  of  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Club  was 
held  at  the  H.  Josephine  Widener  Branch  on 
Monday  evening.  Nov.  8.  1909.  The  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Robinson,  welcomed  the  members 
and  friends.  On  motion  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed 
with.  Twenty  new  members  were  admitted 
to  full  membership. 

The  president  appointed  a  committee  of 
three,  consisting  of  Mr.  Arthur  Low  Bailey, 
Miss  Sarah  E.  Coding  and  Miss  Marian  E. 
Stanger,  to  draw  up  resolutions  on  the  death 
of  Miss  Alice  B.  Kroeger,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  club  from  its  beginning,  the 
club  fully  realizing  how  valued  a  member 
they  had  lost. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and 
ordered  spread  on  the  minutes,  also  that  a 
copy  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Kroeger's  rela- 
tives in  St.  Louis : 

"Whereas,  Through  the  death  of  Miss  Alice  B. 
Kroeger,  we,  The  Pennsylvania  Library  Club,  have 
lost  one  of  our  loved  and  active  members^,  in  testi- 
mony of  our  personal  sorrow  as  her  friends  and 
associates  in  library  work,  we  tender  the  following 
resolutions : 

"Resolved,  That  in  tribute  to  her  memory  we 
cannot  estimate  too  highly  her  happy  influence  in  the 
interest  of  everything  which  furthers  the  welfare 
of  library  administration,  and  the  well-directed  en- 
ergy with  which  she  aided  others  to  equip  themselves 
for  the  fulfillment  of  those  ideals  which  shall  give 
to  the  library  profession  a  greater  significance  and 
greater  fields  for  achievement  in  time/  to  come. 


"Resolved,  That  in  our  capacity  as  a  society  we 
mourn  her  both  as  a  friend  and  co-worker  and 
extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  and  deep  regard  to 
her  family,  as  also  to  those  who  through  intimate 
association  with  her  in  The  Drexcl  Library  School 
have  felt  her  loss  scarcely  less  poignantly. 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolution  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  and  sent  to  Miss  Kroeger's  family  in 
St.  Louis." 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Robinson  then  called  upon  Mr.  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  to  address  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Woodruff  gave  an  instructive  and  com- 
prehensive talk  on  "Municipal  periodical  liter- 
ature" from  the  beginning  of  such  publica- 
tions to  the  present  day,  showing  the  im- 
portance of  libraries  in  general  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  securing  the  more  important  of  these 
publications  for  the  use  of  workers,  not  only 
in  civic  affairs,  but  in  all  sociological  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Thomson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Woodruff  for  his  very  valuable  address, 
after  which  the  meeting  adjourned,  followed 
by  the  usual  reception  and  tea. 

JEAN  E.  GRAFFEN,  Secretary. 

SOUTHERN   WORCESTER  LIBRARY  CLUB 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Southern  Worces- 
ter Library  Club  was  held  at  the  Milford 
Town  Library.  Nov.  9,  1909. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Bea- 
trice Putnam,  vice-president  of  the  club. 

Mr.  Mullane,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
trustees  of  the  library,  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  few  well-chosen  words  of  welcome  to 
the  visitors. 

Miss  Lucy  Day,  Hopedale,  gave  a  short  but 
bright  and  entertaining  report  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  at  Bretton  Woods. 

Co-operation  between  the  library  and  the 
school  was  the  subject  for  discussion,  and 
Miss  Jordan,  children's  librarian  of  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  read  an  interesting  and 
helpful  paper  on  the  librarian's  opportunity  to 
make  the  library  a  supplement  to  the  school. 

Miss  Nichols,  teacher  in  the  Milford  high 
school,  presented  the  teacher's  side  of  the 
question :  the  good  results  that  must  neces- 
sarily follow  from  co-operation  between  the 
librarian  and  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Atwell,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Hopedale,  said  that  the  school  and 
the  library  were  working  toward  the  same 
end  —  to  benefit  the  child. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1910:  president.  Harriet  B.  Sornborger :  first 
vice-president,  Beatrice  Putnam ;  second  vice- 
president,  Miss  Darling;  secretary,  Nellie  F. 
Smith. 

The  library  and  the  school  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  the  spirit  of  co-operation  was  so 
much  in  evidence  that  the  members  of  the 
club  felt  a  keener  interest  and  a  greater  en- 
thusiasm for  the  work  of  1910. 

NELLIE  F.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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INDIANA  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 
The  course  in  book  selection  has  begun  in 
the  Indiana  Library  School,  conducted  by 
Miss  Wing,  who  is  devoting  the  first  three 
lectures  to  principles  and  sources  of  book  se- 
lection. Besides  the  general  problems  in  ref- 
erence work  given  by  Miss  McSurely,  a  spe- 
cial reading  list  on  Japan  has  been  prepared 
by  the  class  for  the  first  of  a  series  of  Travel 
Talks  arranged  by  the  director.  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Morse,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  spent  last  year  in  Japan,  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  country,  which  was  il- 
lustrated with  pictures,  ivories,  screens,  etc. 

Having  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that 
some  librarians  and  assistants  having  had  ex- 
perience in  addition  to  their  summer  school 
course  in  library  science,  possess  the  equiva- 
lent of  our  first  term's  work,  they  may  be  ad- 
mitted in  January  and  graduate  in  June  ;  their 
experience,  with  closing  examination  and  cer- 
tificate in  an  accredited  summer  school,  being 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  credit  for  the  first 
term's  work,  which  is  necessarily  elementary. 

The  following  graduates  of  the  Indiana 
Library  School  have  gone  to  the  University 
of  Illinois  Library,  having  been  employed  for 
six  months'  extra  cataloging,  from  December 
to  June  :  Misses  Alexander,  Brown,  Davis, 
Green,  Stringer,  of  1909  class,  and  Miss 
Frieda  Woerner,  1008. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Fountain,  1909.  has  taken 
the  place  in  the  Indianapolis  Teachers'  Col- 
lege Library  made  vacant  by  Miss  Woerner's 
resignation.  Mrs.  Lena  Lemmon,  1909,  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  public  library  at 
Forth  Worth,  Texas.  Miss  Maud  Wilhite, 
1908,  is  filling  an  assistant's  position  at  the 
Vincennes  Public  Library. 

MERICA  HOAGLAND,  Director. 
NEW    YORK    STATE   LIBRARY    SCHOOL 
Miss  Marit  Blehr,  of  Christiania,  Norway, 
and  a  graduate  of  the   Koniglige   Frederiks 
Universitet,  has  entered  the  junior  class. 

A  "County  fair"  at  which  the  faculty, 
staff  lecturers  and  the  Juniors  were  the 
guests  of  the  Senior  class  was  held  in  Grad- 
utes'  Hall,  St.  Agnes'  School,  on  the  evening 
of  Nov.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  gave  an  informal 
reception  to  the  students  and  faculty  on  the- 
afternoon  of  Nov.  2. 

Miss  Bacon  has  given  in  connection  with 
her  course  in  Cataloging,  three  lectures  with 
problems  on  the  use  of  the  New  York  State 
Library  Catalog.  These  were  open  to  the 
entire  library  staff  and  a  number  of  the 
assistants  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  learn  the  possibilities  contained  in  a  large 
and  elaborate  classed  catalog. 

The  following  class  officers  have  been 
elected  for  1909-10: 

Class  of  1910:  president,  Kate  M.  Firmin  : 


vice-president,    Galen    W.    Hill;    secretary- 
treasurer,  Henrietta  M.  Blasl. 

Class  of  1911:  president,  Magdalen  Evans; 

vice-president,  Josephine  R.  West;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Rae  Stockham. 

The  following  subjects  for  the  bibliogra- 
phies required  for  graduation  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  Senior  class : 

Birge,  Anna  G.  Contribution  to  a  bibliogra- 
phy of  Mark  Twain. 

Blasl,  Henrietta  M.  The  church  and  the  la- 
bor problem ;  selected  and  annotated  bibli- 
ography, English  and  American,  i8ox>-date. 

Callahan,  Lilian  J.     Edmund  William  Gosse. 

Coffin,  Helen,  and  Rhodes,  Isabella  K.  Index 
of  New  York  State  documents  before  1830. 

Colegrove,  Mrs.  Mabel  E.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Cunningham,  Jesse.  Contribution  to  the  bib- 
liography of  the  lives  of  American  judges 
and  lawyers. 

Dearborn,  James  M.  Complete  bibliography 
of  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Firmin,  Kate  M.  Passion  play  of  Oberam- 
mergau. 

Fullerton,  Pauline  V.  Select  bibliography  on 
Venetian  art. 

George,  Lillian  M.   Recent  theories  of  matter. 

Gilnack.  Anna  B.     George  Meredith. 

Hill,  Galen  W.  Index  to  reports  of  special 
legislative  committees  and  investigation 
commissions  under  legislative  appointment 
in  the  states  of  the  United  States  since  1890. 

Holdridge,  Kathreen.  Schoolhouse  as  a  so- 
cial center. 

Joeckel,  Carleton  B.  General  Nathaniel 
Greene. 

Long,  Harriet  C.  Pennsylvania-Germans ;  a 
reading  list. 

Marquand,  Fannie  E.    Modern  opera. 

Sherwood,  Ethel  A.  Modern  industrial  edu- 
cation ;  a  selected  list. 

Suter,  Martha  W.  Draft  riots  in  New  York 
City,  July  13-17,  1863. 

Wakefield,  Bertha.  Dramatization  of  the 
novel. 

Warren,  Ruth  E.     Edward  Everett  Hale. 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Mr.  D.  Ashley  Hooker,  1906-7,  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  assistant  in  the  Cata- 
log department  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  to  become  assistant  librarian  of  the 
H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company's 
library,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Ella  E.  Ledbetter,  1894-95,  has  been 
engaged  as  first  assistant  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
Since  last  July  Mrs.  Ledbetter  has  filled 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  State  or- 
ganizer of  Ohio. 

PRATT     INSTITUTE     SCHOOL     OF    LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The  class  of  1910  completed  its  organiza- 
tion late  in  October,  electing  as  president 
Miss  Taggart,  of  Michigan,  and  as  secretary- 
treasurer  Miss  Webb,  of  Indiana. 
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Early  in  the  term  the  work  of  the  Library 
chapter  of  the  Neighborship  Association  was 
put  before  the  class,  the  members  deciding 
individually  whether  or  not  they  would  take 
part  in  this  work  during  the  year.  The  few 
remaining  home-libraries  had  been  given  up 
by  the  chapter,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  homes  and  regular  visitors, 
and  of  securing  proper  and  systematic  su- 
pervision. The  library  at  Maxwell  House,  a 
social  settlement,  has  now  been  turned  over 
to  the  chapter  for  certain  days  and  hours, 
and  those  students  who  elected  work  there 
have  been  engaged  in  organizing  the  library, 
and  will  have  afternoon  or  evening  practice 
there,  under  supervision.  The  membership 
of  the  library  is  largely  juvenile. 

On  Oct.  25  and  26  Miss  L  E.  Stearns 
spoke  to  the  School  on  "Some  western 
phases  of  library  work"  and  on  "Travelling 
libraries." 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Graduates' 
Association  to  the  entering  class  took  place 
the  evening  of  Nov.  17,  97  being  present,  a 
larger  number  than  usual.  The  occasion 
served  also  as  an  introduction  of  Miss  Edith 
Johnson,  the  new  member  of  the  faculty,  to 
the  graduate  body.  The  only  planned  enter- 
tainment of  the  evening  was  story-telling  by 
Miss  Hassler  and  Miss  Douglas. 

On  Nov.  23  Miss  Jeannette  Steenberg,  on 
the  eve  of  her  return  to  Denmark,  visited 
the  School  and  spoke  to  the  students  on 
"Libraries  in  Denmark." 

The  following  appointments,  changes  and 
promotions  among  graduates  have  been  re- 
ported : 

Edith  Adams  ('03),  children's  librarian,  Pub- 
lic Library,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Sarah    B.    Askew    ('04),    assistant    state    li- 
brarian, New  Jersey. 
Mary   V.    Bethune    ('03   and    '04),   assistant, 

Toronto   University   Library. 
Janet  Bird    ('94),  librarian,  Thomas   Beaver 

Library,  Danville,  Pa. 

Grace  F.  Bush,  ('08),  librarian,  Tiffany  Stu- 
dios, New  York. 
Maud  Derickson  .('02).  assistant,  Minnesota 

University  Library,  Minneapolis. 
Katharine   F.   Grasty   ('06),  children's  libra- 
rian, Jackson  Square  branch,  New  York. 
Sophie  Hulsizer  ('05),  librarian,  Ozone  Park 

branch,  Queens  Borough  Public  Library. 
Ina  Rankin  ('09),  assistant,  Chatham  Square 

branch,  New  York  Public  Library. 
Ethel  R.  Sawyer  ('06),  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  circulation,  Public  Library,  Seattle. 
Catherine  S.  Tracey  ('05  and  '06),  cataloger, 

Columbia  Uniyersity  Library. 
Emily  Turner  ('98),  partner  in  "The  Index- 

ers,"  27  E.  22d  Street,  New  York. 
Charlotte   Wallace    ('97),   superintendent   of 

circulation,  Public  Library,  Seattle. 
Ruth    Wright     ('03),    substitute    organizer, 
Oregon  Library  Commission. 

MARY  W.  PLUMMER,  Director. 


SYRACUSE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY    SCHOOL 

The  students  of  the  Library  school  enjoyed 
the  usual  Thanksgiving  holiday;  all  college 
exercises  being  excused  from  Tuesday,  Nov. 
23,  till  Monday,  Nov.  29. 

The  director  of  the  school  spent  the  recess 
in  New  York  City  engaged  upon  some  biblio- 
graphic work  in  connection  with  the  Von 
Ranke  library. 

The  teaching  force  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Illinois  1909,  for  10  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Chicago  Normal  School. 

The  students  and  faculty  enjoyed  a  very 
instructive  lecture  on  current  art  matters 
by  Mrs.  Louise  Benson,  Nov.  30. 

The  following  professors  of  the  University 
have  given  lectures  to  the  senior  class  on 
the  bibliography  of  their  subjects  this  seme- 
ster :  Dr.  Kullmer  lectured  first  upon  German 
bibliography,  continuing  the  subject  in  a  sec- 
ond lecture  and  adding  a  brief  outline  of  the 
history  of  German  literature. 

Dr.  Flick,  professor  of  European  history, 
discussed  the  best  books  on  history,  general 
and  specific,  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
their  authentic  worth. 

Dr.  Bushnell,  of  the  Latin  department,  gave 
an  excellent  list  of  books  upon  Greek  and 
Latin  literature  and  language,  as  well  as  a 
discussion  upon  the  best  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  the  classics. 

WESTERN    RESERVE    UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 
SCHOOL 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Oct.  I2th,  the  faculty 
gave  an  informal  reception  for  the  class  of 
1910  in  the  rooms  of  the  school.  Mr.  Brett 
and  Miss  Whittlesey  received  the  guests  in 
the  lecture  room  down  stairs  and  the  study 
hall  up  stairs  was  turned  into  a  supper  room. 
The  tables  were  decorated  in  pink  and  green 
and  autumn  leaves  were  used  very  effectively 
in  all  the  rooms.  A  pleasant  feature  of  the 
occasion  was  the  presence  of  so  many  alumni. 
The  class  of  '09  was  so  largely  represented 
that  it  held  a  veritable  reunion.  It  was  also 
a  pleasure  to  have  as  a  guest  for  the  evening 
Mr.  Craver,  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  was  in  the  city  at  the  time. 

The  Tri-state  library  conference  at  Louis- 
ville, which  was  held  last  month,  was  at- 
tended by  four  members  of  the  faculty  —  Mr. 
Brett,  Miss  Whittlesey,  Miss  Evans  and  Miss 
Eastman.  Three  other  alumni  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  —  Miss  Luehrs,  '07; 
Miss  Hill,  '08,  and  Miss  Steele,  '09. 

On  Nov.  8th  the  first  lecture  in  the  course 
of  the  History  of  the  printed  book  was  given 
by  Professor  Root,  of  Oberlin  College.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  welcome  Professor  Root, 
and  the  school  considers  itself  fortunate  in 
having  him  as  one  of  its  lecturers.  This 
course  will  continue  once  a  \vcek  until  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Among   the    recent   visitors    at    the   school 
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have  been  Miss  Price,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Commission,  who  greeted  the  stu- 
dents informally,  and  Miss  Engle,  the  head 
of  the  juvenile  department  of  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library,  who  for  jrveral  days  was  visit- 
ing points  of  library  interest  in  the  city. 

WISCONSIN  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  the  new  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Library  Commission  and 
director  of  the  Library  School,  entered  upon 
his  duties  the  first  of  November.  His  first 
lectures  to  the  school  were  on  parliamentary 
law. 

The  program  of  the  Wisconsin  Library 
School  has  largely  followed,  during  the  open- 
ing weeks,  the  schedule  of  preceding  years. 
In  connection  with  her  work  in  book  selec- 
tion, Miss  Hazeltine  has  instituted  a  series 
of  evening  "book 'conferences"  which  will  be 
held  once  in  two  weeks.  The  first  of  these, 
conducted  by  Miss  Hazeltine,  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  some  of  the  recent  books  of 
travel,  including  comparison  with  older  books 
on  the  same  subject.  The  second  conference 
was  spent  in  inspecting  manuscripts  in  the 
State  Historical  Library  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  Thwaites,  who  talked  about  the  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  manuscripts  and 
gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Draper 
collection. 

The  annual  Hallowe'en  party,  which  has 
become  a  school  tradition,  was  given  the 
night  of  Oct.  30,  in  the  lecture  rooms  and 
halls  of  the  Library  School.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  Hallowe'en  games,  the  guests  were 
very  enjoyably  entertained  with  readings 
suited  to  the  season  and  selected  from  the 
myths  and  tales  of  various  nations.  This 
year  the  frolic  served  as  a  welcome  to  Mr. 
Dudgeon.  The  school  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing as  guests  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Legler,  of 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  Mr.  Chal- 
mers Hadley,  secretary  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association. 

In  connection  with  their  work  in  binding, 
the  students  of  the  short  course  visited  the 
Democrat  Printing  Company,  where  they  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  various 
processes  of  book  making  and  printing. 

A  visit  to  the  Watertown  Public  Library 
was  among  the  interesting  closing  events  for 
the  short  course  students,  who  finished  their 
work  in  the  school  Nov.  24. 

SCHOOL   NOTES 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  took  place  in  Milwaukee,  Nov. 
3  to  6,  was  attended  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  Miss 
Hazeltine,  Miss  Stearns  and  Miss  Drake,  who 
had  in  charge  a  library  exhibition.  This  ex- 
hibition included  a  sample  card  catalog,  and 
the  various  aids  which  could  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  teachers  in  the  organization  of 
school  libraries  and  in  their  work  in  general. 

The  students, of  the  school  were  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  hear  Miss  Faulkner,  of  Chi- 
cago, the  "Story  Lady,"  who  gave  a  morning 


and  afternoon  program  of  stories  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  High  School  on  Nov.  6.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  an  informal  recep- 
tion was  given  for  the  students  by  Mrs.  Al- 
bert F.  Dexter,  at  which  they  were  privileged 
to  hear  Miss  Faulkner  tell  something  of  her 
work  as  a  story  teller. 

ALUMNI   NOTES 

Miss  Clara  Lea  ('08)  and  Mr.  Walter  Gal- 
land,  of  Sheboygan,  Wis..  were  married  Nov 
10. 

Miss  Martha  Jones  (summer  session  '06), 
librarian  of  the  May  wood  (111.)  Public  Li- 
brary, was  married  on  Oct.  6  to  Mr.  Omer 
Martin  Glunt. 

Miss  Helen  Lanius  (summer  session  06), 
librarian  of  the  Crescent  Hill  branch  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Public  Library,  died  on  Oct. 
15.  MARY  EMOGENE  HAZELTINE,  Preceptor. 

TRevtews 

ARNOLD,  Gertrude  Weld,  comp.     A  mother's 

list   of  books   for  children.     Chic.,   A.   C. 

McClurg  &  Co.    xx-j-270  p. 

Mrs.  Arnold's  book  is  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  one  privately  printed  a  few 
years  ago  for  home  use,  and  classified  by  age 
and  not  by  school  grade.  It  is  a  carefully  se- 
lected list  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children 
who  have  books  of  their  own,  and  are  ready 
at  five  for  the  Boutet  de  Monvel  "La  Fon- 
taine" and  at  six  for  Scudder's  "Children's 
book,"  and  not  for  children  from  bookless 
homes  who  often  do  not  advance  beyond 
"Peter  Rabbit"  till  several  years  later.  It 
was  a  little  maid  of  four  of  the  former  class 
who  said  to  me  the  other  day  when  Calde- 
cott's  "Hey  diddle  diddle"  volume  had  been 
read  to  her,  "But  I  like  longer  stories."  She 
was  already  showing  the  beginning  of  a 
power  of  sustained  attention  that  is  hard  to 
find  in  tenement-house  children  of  half  a 
dozen  years  older. 

To  parents  who  would  like  to  give  their 
children  the  best  that  there  is,  the  little  book 
is  full  of  suggestions,  for  few  books  not  of 
permanent  value  are  suggested  in  its  pages. 
The  annotations  are  full  and  often  illuminat- 
ing, as  for  instance  on  Tom  Sawyer.  "Boys 
love  it,  and  broad-minded  parents  will  put 
the  volume  in  their  children's  hands  before 
they,  borrow  it."  The  classification  and  grad- 
ing are  the  result  ojf  Mrs.  Arnold's  experi- 
ence with  her  own  children,  and  the  full  an- 
notations show  that  the  books  have  been  care- 
fully and  conscientiously  read. 

The  quotations  at  the  heads  of  divisions  are 
made  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  alto- 
gether the  list  is  as  good  as  can  be  made,  the 
only  omission  of  importance  being  the  Beard 
Handy  Books,  whose  many  merits,  the  com- 
piler believes,  are  counterbalanced  by  their 
suggestions  about  keeping  animals  in  captiv- 
ity and  in  quarters  too  small  for  them. 

In  a  large  number  of  letters  that  I  have 
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lately  received  from  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  of  a  school  in  the 
part  of  the  city  where  families  live  in  com- 
fort and  even  in  luxury,  the  book-poverty  and 
lack  of  literary  standards  in  the  homes  are 
painfully  evident.  Alger  and  Stratemeyer  are 
favorites  among  the  boys,  and  Elsie  is  a  close 
second  to  "The  little  colonel"  with  the  girls. 
Mrs.  Southworth  and  Mrs.  Holmes  have  still 
a  few  readers.  It  is  refreshing  among  dozens 
of  mediocre  papers  to  find  a  few,  that  with- 
out intending  it,  tell  of  book-loving  and  book- 
buying  fathers  and  mothers. 

Most  of  the  children,  who  are  not  very 
near  the  Public  Library,  and  yet  not  far  away 
enough  to  ask  for  schoolroom  branches,  are 
not  really  as  well  off  book-wise  as  others 
from  tenement  houses,  who  are  obliged  to 
depend  on  a  public  library  or  its  branches  in 
any  city  where  library  books  are  carefully 
chosen. 

The  mothers  of  this  generation  have  re- 
ceived school  training  in  literature,  but  it  is 
often  not  visible  in  their  choice  of  book- 
companions  for  their  children.  A  mother 
who  really  cares  what  ideals,  what  standards, 
what  resources,  what  general  intelligence  her 
children  have,  can  find  help  in  Mrs.  Arnold's 
book.  CAROLINE  M.  HEWINS. 

BROWN,  James  Duff,  ed.  Guide  to  librarian- 
ship  ;  a  series  of  reading  lists,  methods  of 
study,  and  tables  of  factors  and  percentages 
required  in  connection  with  library  econ- 
omy ;  edited  by  James  Duff  Brown,  bor- 
ough librarian,  Islington,  London  ;  designed 
for  the  use  of  students  entering  for  the  pro- 
fessional examinations  of  the  Library  As- 
sociation. London,  Libraco,  Ltd.,  1909. 
93  P-  12°. 

The  preface  of  this  little  book  disarms  the 
reviewer.  It  says :  "It  should  be  plainly  un- 
derstood that  the  list  of  books  and  articles 
given  is  neither  select  nor  exhaustive,  but,  as 
far  as  thought  best,  just  useful."  This  state- 
ment is  severely  truthful.  The  selection  un- 
der some  of  the  heads  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  many  other  titles  might  have  been 
suggested  under  others,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  articles  and  books  cited  should 
prove  useful  to  a  student  preparing  for  ex- 
amination. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  the  book  are  mainly 
devoted  to  bibliographies  intended  to  guide 
the  student  through  the  fields  of  Literary  his- 
tory [English  and  American  literature  only], 
Bibliography,  Classification,  Cataloging.  Li- 
brary history  and  Equipment,  and  Library 
routine.  The  Association's  requirements  are 
briefly  stated  under  each  head,  a  method  of 
study  is  outlined,  and  references  to  various 
phases  of  the  subject  follow.  The  headings 
in  Chapter  vi.,  Library  routine,  are  a  fair 
example  of  the  method  of  treatment.  First 
come  the  "Requirements,"  secondly  a  brief 


note  on  "Method  of  study,"  and  then  refer- 
ences under  the  following  heads: 

A  —  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CHIEF  DEPARTMENTS 

2.  (sic)  Reference  department;  3.  Lending 
department;  4.  Charging  methods;  5.  Reg- 
istration of  borrowers ;  6.  Reading  rooms; 
7.  Arrangement  of  periodicals. 

B  —  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

8.  Juvenile  reading  rooms  and  lending  libra- 
ries;  9.  School  libraries  and  deliveries;  10. 
Ladies'  rooms;  n.  Branches,  Delivery  sta- 
tions, and  Travelling  libraries. 

SPECIAL   COLLECTIONS 

12.  Local  collections  and  surveys;  13.  Special 
collections;  14.  Reading  for  the  blind;  15. 
Collections  of  maps. 

C  —  AIDS  TO  READERS,  LECTURES,  ETC. 

16.  Lectures  and  reading  circles ;  17.  Staff 
and  aids  to  readers,  etc. 

D — MUSEUMS    AND    ART    GALLERIES 

18.  Museums,  etc. 

E  —  ROUTINE    WORK    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE 
DETAILS 

19.  Bookbinding,   etc. ;   20.   Filing  of  period- 
icals; 21.  Statistics. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  from  three  to 
twenty  references  to  books  and  periodicals 
are  given.  The  latter  naturally  predominate. 
In  fact  the  majority  of  the  citations  are  from 
the  library  press.  The  book  most  frequently 
cited  is  Brown's  "Manual  of  library  econ- 
omy," while  Dana's  "Library  primer"  comes  a 
close  second.  Criticism  of  the  various  refer- 
ences is  obviously  futile  in  view  of  the  quota- 
tion from  the  preface  given  above.  It  is  im- 
possible to  refrain,  however,  from  protesting 
against  the  careless  manner  in  which  books 
are  frequently  cited.  Such  an  entry  as  this  — 
"Publishers'  trade  list  annual.  1873-1002,  in 
progress"  (p.  21),  is  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  a  librarian's  book. 

The  last  chapter  (vn.)  of  the  book  is  con- 
cerned with  "Factors  and  percentages,"  a 
title  under  which  Mr.  Brown  has  grouped 
some  very  suggestive  and  interesting  statis- 
tics and  conjectures  regarding  suc'i  topic-  as 
the  "number  of  books  in  existence."  "interna- 
tional annual  output  of  books."  "classes  of 
literature  published  and  stocked  in  public  li- 
braries," the  number  of  "British  municipal 
libraries"  (553),  and  "British  non-municipal 
libraries"  (1042),  "Percentages  of  expendi- 
ture," '  'Library  associations,"  "Buildimrs" 
"Branch  libraries,"  "Planning  buildings,"  do. 
These  statistics  must  in  most  cases  be  taken 
"on  trust,"  as  their  sources  are  not  generally 
given,  save  for  such  phrases  as  "the  average 
of  many  library  reports,"  "derived  from  the 
work  of  existing  libraries,"  "corrected  from  a 
large  number  of  municipal  libraries."  etc 
There  seems,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  averages  or  to  question  the 
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sources  used.  Protest  should  be  entered,  per- 
haps, against  inferring  the '"average  percent- 
age of  different  classes  [of  books]  in  Ameri- 
can libraries  from  A.  L.  A.  catalog,  1904" 
(p.  64).  That  catalog  would  hardly  be  so 
used  even  by  its  makers,  and  is  by  no  means  a 
reflection  of  existing  conditions  in  any  large 
number  of  libraries, 

A  student  who  should  go  carefully  through 
the  references  in  this  work,  or  even  only  the 
references  starred  as  particularly  valuable, 
would  undoubtedly  derive  much  benefit  from 
the  process.  The  book  can  be  cordially  rec- 
ommended to  persons  seeking  to  study  the 
literature  of  librarianship.  It  is  just  what  it 
claims  to  be,  a  practical  guide  to  a  very  heter- 
ogeneous mass  of  material,  a  mass  which 
exhibits  the  unscientific  character  of  much 
of  our  so-called  library  science,  and  yet 
shows  forth  the  earnest  spirit  and  extremely 
practical  results  of  those  who  follow  the  art 
of  librarianship.  Moreover,  the  lists  will  be 
of  service  to  the  expert  by  way  of  quick  refer- 
ence to  the  literature  of  topics  with  which  he 
is  more  or  less  familiar. 

The  index  is  strictly  confined  to  the  sub- 
jects treated  and  does  not  cover  the  names  of 
authors  cited.  WILLIAM  W.  BISHOP. 

FASCICULUS  IOANNI  WILLIS  CLARK  DICTATUS  : 

Cantabrigia:    typis    academicis    impressus, 

MDCCCCIX.     xl,  577  pp.  4°. 

The  Germans  have  a  delightful  fashion  of 
honoring  a  scholar  of  ripe  years  and  full 
renown  by  the  publication  of  a  book  of  es- 
says written  by  his  friends  and  pupils.  The 
Festschrift  has  had  occasional  imitations 
outside  of  the  "Fatherland,"  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  Festschrift  has 
been  more  beautifully  printed  or  has  shown 
forth  more  of  kindly  good  will  and  affection 
than  this  bulky  volume  whose  modest  title 
gives  no  clue  to  its  valuable  contents.  The 
typography  and  paper  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  press  work,  like  everything  else 
about  the  book,  has  evidently  been  a  labor 
of  love.  That  but  500  copies  have  been 
printed,  and  those  for  private  distribution, 
seems  the  sole  fault  of  the  work. 

Mr.  John  Willis  Clark,  the  registrar  of 
Cambridge  University,  is  best  known  to 
Americans — especially  to  American  librarians 
—  by  his  admirable  works  on  the  history  of 
libraries,  of  which  "The  care  of  books"  is 
perhaps  the  most  familiar.  But  this  volume 
shows  him  to  have  various  other  lines  of 
interest,  for  articles  are  offered  to  him  not 
alone  on  library  history,  but  on  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Cambridge  and  other  universities,  on 
various  phases  of  art  and  education,  on  three 
branches  of  biology,  on  classical  philology, 
and  on  the  production  of  plays  by  students, 
particularly  those  Greek  plays  which  have 
been  such  a  feature  of  dramatic  and  classical 
interest  in  Cambridge  of  recent  years.  That 
any  man  should  have  had  the  versatility  to 
attract  the  respect  of  scholars  in  so  many 


branches  is  a  marvel  in  these  days  of  speciali- 
zation. That  he  should  have  attained  that 
respect  in  the  midst  of  executive  duties  is 
even  more  marvelous.  That  he  should  have 
won  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues  is  no  marvel 
to  one  who  studies  the  portrait  which  serves 
as  frontispiece  —  and  introduction  —  to  the 
"Fasciculus." 

The  table  of  contents  is  long,  34  separate 
entries,  ranging  from  the  admirable  Latin 
dedication  of  one  page,  to  a  paper  of  37 
pages  on  the  "Ship  of  fools,"  and  one  of 
46  on  the  "Register  of  expenses  of  the  Vati- 
can Library  from  1548  to  1554."  The  themes 
are,  of  course,  as  varied  as  the  writers, 
though  a  note  of  antiquarianism  of  the  best 
sort,  a  reminiscence  of  old  books  and  manu- 
scripts, of  old  ceremonies  and  rituals,  a 
flavor  of  curious  and  minute  learning  in  a 
strictly  modern  guise  is  found  throughout  the 
several  articles.  It  may  not  be  too  presumpt- 
uous in  a  reviewer  who  is  (unfortunately)  ac- 
quainted with  but  one  of  the  thirty  odd 
writers  to  surmise  that  the  unity  in  this  va- 
riety comes  from  the  character  and  impress 
of  the  man  honored. 

To  note  the  contents  of  the  entire  volume 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
review.  Librarians  will  find  the  first  articles 
of  most  professional  interest.  Mr.  M.  R. 
James,  whose  catalogs  of  manuscripts  have 
been  so  often  noted  in  this  JOURNAL  con- 
tributes the  "Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Augustinian  Friars  at  York,  now  first  edited 
from  the  MS.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin." 
The  text  is  preceded  by  a  full  introduction, 
and  there  are  numerous  notes  of  interest  at 
the  end.  The  catalog  itself  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  catalogs  of  mediaeval 
libraries.  Father  Franz  Ehrle,  prefect  of  the 
Vatican  Library,  publishes  under  the  title 
"Un  catalogo  fin  qui  sconosciuto  della  Bib- 
lioteca  papale  d'Avignone  (1407),"  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  manuscript  in  Madrid,  which  gives 
not  only  the  works  in  the  Papal  library  at 
Avignon  in  1407,  but  their  press-marks  and 
a  plan  of  the  room  in  which  they  were 
shelved.  ,Some  very  interesting  letters  of  the 
late  Henry  Bradshaw  follow.  In  one  of 
them  are  found  some  very  sensible  remarks 
on  the  arrangement  of  entries  of  the  type 
of  the  familiar  "Newark,"  "New  Bedford," 
sort.  One  passage  at  least  must  be  quoted : 
"We  had  a  great  discussion  last  term  about 
it  on  the  Library  Syndicate,  Luard  and  others 
strongly  advocating  your  plan.  But  to-day 
somebody  wanted  an  Arabic  writer  AH  some- 
thing or  .other,  and  we  found  in  the  catalog 
that  Ali  Baba  was  separated  from  AH  Musa 
by  a  lot  of  Aliberts,  Alienus,  etc.,  groups  of 
Ali  .  .  .  other  names  like  Alison,  then  more 
Alis,  and  so  on,  until  it  was  quite  bewilder- 
ing. The  rule  of  taking  the  first  word  A  or 
Ab  or  Ad  and  keeping  words  together  is 
much  more  to  my  taste"  .  .  .  M.  Leon 
Dorez,  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  of 
Paris,  contributes  "Le  Registre  des  Depenses 
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de  la  Bibliotheque  Vaticane  de  1548  a  1555, 
and  Mr.  F.  Madan  "Certain  disquisitions  by 
John  Barwick  and  other  Cambridge  divines, 
published  in  1644." 

These  are  the  contributions  of  more  strict 
ly  professional  interest.  But  the  others  are 
perhaps  even  more  enjoyable.  J.  E.  Sandys 
on  "Ancient  university  ceremonies,"  C.  C. 
Moore  Smith  on  "Cambridge  plays  before 
I585,"  Charles  Sayle  on  "Gunning  Redivivus," 
A.  W.  Ward  on  the  "Ships  of  fools,"  "Sid- 
ney Colvin  on  "A  drawing  of  Garrick  by 
Hogarth,"  Edmund  Gosse  on  "A  paradox  on 
beauty,"  "A.  W.  Verrall  on  "The  sword  of 
the  Lord  God,"  and  Charles  Waldstein  on 
"Classical  archaeology  and  pre-historic  archae- 
ology" are  perhaps  the  best  of  the  remaining 
articles.  A  bibliography  of  Mr.  Clark's  pub- 
lications from  1857  to  1909  concludes  the 
book.  It  is  a  charming  tribute  of  strong 
men  to  a  strong  and  companionable  man. 
WM.  W.  BISHOP. 

NELSON'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA;  EVERYBODY'S  BOOK 
OF  REFERENCE;  editors  in  chief:  Frank 
Moore  Colby,  George  Sandeman.  [Perpet- 
ual loose-leaf  ed.]  New  York,  [etc.,]  T. 
Nelson  &  Sons,  iox>7[-O9.]  12  vols. 


As  the  Chicago  Dial  recently  remarked,* 
"An  encyclopedia  like  a  library  catalog  is  no 
sooner  issued  than  it  is  out  of  date,  its  dis- 
ease of  senectitude  becoming  more  and  more 
acute  with  each  passing  year;  but  though  li- 
brarians have  in  a  measure  mastered  the 
difficulty  of  the  catalog  by  adopting  the  ever 
expansible  card  system,  no  publisher  has  yet 
undertaken  to  supply  the  world  with  encyclo- 
pedic learning  in  card  catalog  form,  nor  is  it 
a  form  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  pub- 
lic." This  is  all  true  enough  today,  but  with 
the  loose-leaf  edition  of  Nelson's  encyclo- 
pedia and  its  re-edited  leaves  of  1909  before 
us,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  what  form  the  ency- 
clopedia of  to-morrow  will  take.  These  re- 
edited  leaves  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
warrant  a  review  of  the  loose-leaf  scheme  as 
a  whole,  because  upon  their  merit  must  de- 
pend the  ultimate  success  of  this  loose-leaf 
edition.  In  bulk  these  new  leaves  are  equal 
to  a  single  volume  of  the  encyclopedia  and 
they  replace  385  of  the  old  leaves.  We  must 
not  infer,  however,  that  one-twelth  of  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  thus  renewed.  In  many 
cases  the  changes  have  been  of  a  minor  na- 
ture. The  smallest  number  of  leaves  taken 
out  from  any  one  volume  was  20  from  vol. 
iv,  and  the  largest  was  61  from  vol.  vm, 
while  the  average  was  32. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  changes  consist 
of  statistical  corrections  bringing  records  up 
to  date,  or  of  slight  additions  to  one  article, 
made  possible  by  abbreviation  or  elimination 

*In  noting  an  announcement  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  be  published  next 
year. 


of  another  portion  of  the  same  page.  For 
example,  a  portrait  of  Bismarck  was  elimi- 
nated in  order  to  include  under  "Bishops"  a 
list  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  bishops;  an  n  line  notice  of 
Henri  Blainville,  1778-1850,  French  natural- 
ist, was  taken  out  to  insert  an  n  line  entry 
on  Andrew  George  Blair,  1844-1907,  chief  of 
the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  Cana- 
da; "Black  flux"  (5  lines)  is  cut  put,  and 
"Black  fly"  reduced  by  nine  lines  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  new  entry,  "Black  hand." 
In  some  places,  as  in  "Air  engines,"  descrip- 
tions of  antiquated  machines  have  been  cut 
out  so  as  to  introduce  a  more  modern  and 
more  important  type.  In  this  case,  a  full- 
page  and  two  cuts  were  excerpted  to  make 
place  for  an  equal  amount  of  new  matter. 
Sometimes  the  matter  inserted  has  necessi- 
tated adding  new  pages,  as  with  Luther 
Burbank,  p.  385  A  and  385  B.  In  a  few 
cases  the  new  pages  have  interfered  with  the 
sequence  of  the  article,  e.g.,  see  British  Em- 
pire League  and  British  Guiana,  where  the 
duplicated  pages  311-312  must  be  retained  in 
order  not  to  discard  a  part  of  the  original 
text,  yet  by  keeping  the  old  leaf  we  have  a 
new  "Total  trade  table  of  the  United  King- 
dom," 1907,  on  the  new  page  312  and  the 
old  table  of  1903  on  the  old  page  313,  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  article  on  British  Guiana. 
There  are  some  lengthy  and  notable  revi- 
sions, as  under  "Canada,"  where  three  or 
four  pages  have  been  rewritten,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  changes  cover  less  space  and 
the  new  matter  would  not  average  over  eight 
or  ten  lines  to  each  new  page.  In  general 
the  corrections  seem  to  be  valuable.  Where 
various  states  have  had  a  census  taken 
since  that  of  the  United  States  of  1900,  these 
figures  have  been  frequently  corrected  up  to 
1906.  There  are  also  occasional  additions  of 
importance  to  the  governmental  history  of  a 
country  and  some  new  biographical  data 
under  the  names  of  noted  men.  But  here  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  one  weak 
spot.  In  order  to  test  the  modernity  of  the 
Encyclopedia  in  the  matter  of  biographical 
detail,  I  had  21  names  selected  from  the  125 
writers  who  died  in  1908  and  were  listed  in 
the  Necrology  of  the  Annual  Library  Index. 
The  names  were  William  L.  Alden,  Edmondo 
de  Amicis,  E.  G.  Bourne,  Edward  Caird, 
John  Churton  Collins,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Lu- 
dovic  Halevy,  Murat  Halstead,  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  Bronson  Howard,  Donald  G.  Mit- 
chell, Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton,  "Ouida,"  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Ira  D. 
Sankey,  A.  R.  Spofford,  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  Katherine  P.  Wormeley,  Walter  A 
Wyckoff,  and  Charles  A.  Young.  Fifteen  of 
these  notables  died  between  Jan.  i  and  Sept. 
i,  1908.  Of  the  21  test  names  all  but  one. 
that  of  Halevy,  were  found  in  the  old  sheets 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  but  the  death  of  only 
one,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  which  occurred 
on  July  3,  1908,  is  recorded  on  the  sheets  for 
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1909.  This  does  not  look  very  well  for  the 
revision  on  the  biographical  side.  It  would 
seem  as  if  at  least  the  death  of  those  who 
passed  away  before  Sept.  i,  1908,  might  have 
been  noticed  in  the  revision  of  the  sheets. 
It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
sketches  of  some  of  the  older  of  these  indi- 
viduals were  originally  so  written  as  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  revision  in  event  of 
their  death,  e.g.,  see  the  sketch  of  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  which  seem  to  have  been  pur- 
posely written  in  the  past  tense,  although 
he  was  living  at  the  time  of  publication. 
Of  course,  adding  these  notices  of  death 
would  have  meant  another  score  of  new 
sheets  and  the  expense  may  not  have  seemed 
justifiable.  Perhaps  also  the  editors  argued 
that  if  they  waited  another  year  there  might 
be  still  more  important  changes  to  make  on 
these  same  pages.'  Doubtless  there  must  be 
a  constant  exercise  of  editorial  discretion  and 
business  judgment  in  deciding  when  to  re- 
print. 

The  loose-leaf  feature  is  better  adapted  to 
articles  on  current  topics  and  subjects  on 
which  the  latest  word  is  the  thing  most 
sought  after  than  it  would  be  in  an  encyclo- 
pedia specializing  in  history  and  literature. 
The  new  leaves  do  not,  however,  come  as 
frequently  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect 
them.  In  August  we  wrote  the  publishers 
about  a  new  leaf  for  the  revolution  in  Tur- 
key, which  had  occurred  some  five  months 
before,  and  they  replied  that  they  did  not 
care  to  issue  a  new  sheet  until  changes 
were  definite  and  settled.  At  this  rate,  when 
can  we  expect  a  new  sheet  on  the  North 
Pole,  under  which,  by  the  way,  there  is  no 
entry  nor  any  cross  references  to  "Arctic 
exploration  ?"  * 

The  illustrations  might  easily  be  improved 
upon.  Many  of  them  are  apparently  half- 
tones made  from  half-tones,  with  a  resultant 
blur.  Some  of  the  portraits  are  particularly 
below  par,  and  there  is  an  amusing  slip  in 
the  caption  under  Dante's  portrait.  Vasari  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Giotto 
painted  the  portrait  of  Dante  with  those  of 
Brunetto  Latini  and  Corso  Donati  in  the 
palace  of  the  Podesta,  and  many  have  con 
sequently  supposed  that  the  figures  at  Dante's 
side  in  the  Bargello  fresco  were  the  two 
individuals  mentioned,  but  the  reproduction 
in  Nelson's  Encyclopedia  is  the  first  that  I 
have  ever  seen  claiming  that  the  group  rep- 
resents Dante  and  Beatrice!  Another  state- 
ment in  the  Dante  article  to  which  exception 
can  be  taken  by  Mr.  Lane  is  that  I  compiled 
the  catalog  of  the  Harvard  collection. 

On  the  whole,  the  changes  seem  to  be 
working  toward  the  improvement  of  the  En- 
cyclopedia, although  naturally  some  matter 
is  lost  by  elimination.  With  the  limitations 
set  by  the  leaf  unit,  the  old  adage  is  re 

*  Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  from 
the  publishers  new  leaves  on  Turkey,  Dr.  Frederick 
A.  Cook  and  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  both  of 
the  latter  impartially  taking  up  two  full  pages. 


versed  and  there  is  "no  gain  without  some 
loss."  The  revised  up-to-date  leaves  have- 
already  proven  serviceable  in  the  reading 
room  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Library 
and  the  work  must  be  even  more  useful  in 
smaller  libraries  having  more  limited  re- 
sources at  their  disposal.  THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

SAVAGE,  Ernest  A.  The  story  of  libraries 
and  book-collecting.  1908.  Lond.,  Rout- 
ledge  ;  N.  Y.,  Dutton.  230  p.  75  c. 
Mr.  Savage  is  librarian  of  the  Wallasey 
Public  Libraries  in  England.  His  manual 
comes  i3th  in  "The  English  Library"  series. 
One  of  his  purposes  is  to  enable  librarv 
assistants  to  prepare  for  Section  v  (a)  of 
the  Library  Association  (of  England)  profes- 
sional examination.  The  first  third  of  this 
story  is  concerned  with  libraries  of  ancient 
times,  with  mediaeval  libraries  and  their 
preservation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
with  early  monastic  libraries,  with  the 
Renaissance  and  its  stimulus  to  book-collect- 
ing- Then  follow  concise  chapters  on  the 
principal  libraries  of  continental  Europe,  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  United 
States.  To  popular  town  libraries  the  world 
over,  a  chapter  is  devoted,  the  emphasis  nat- 
urally being  laid  upon  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  An  appendix  gives  56  brief 
biographical  notes  regarding  famous  collec- 
tors and  librarians.  The  only  American  in- 
cluded is  C:  A.  Cutter.  Mr.  Savage  also 
appends  the  principal  works  consulted  in 
writing  his  book.  A  few  of  them  may  be 
worth  repeating  here :  E :  Edwards'  Memoirs 
of  libraries,  Free  Town  libraries,  and  Li- 
braries and  founders  of  libraries;  R.  Gar- 
nett's  Essays  in  librarianship  and  bibliogra- 
phy; J-  J-  Ogle's  The  free  library. 

In  the  course  of  his  story  our  author  cor- 
rects a  common  impression :  "At  one  time 
the  booktrade  of  [ancient]  Rome  was  flour- 
ishing. Regular  publishers  were  in  the  busi- 
ness, such  as  Atticus  in  Cicero's  times  and 
the  Sosii  in  Horace's ;  and  their  scribes  pro- 
duced not  one  or  a  few  copies  of  a  book,  but 
as  many  as  a  thousand  copies  of  a  popular 
author.  Nor  were  these  copies  dear  to  buy. 
A  volume  of  Martial  was  sold  for  about  43. 
3d.  of  our  money;  another  for  less  than  a 
shilling;  and  Juvenal  refers  to  a  man  owning 
a  small  number  of  books,  although  he  was 
poor  and  lived  in  a  garret."  Mr.  Savage 
thinks  that  some  of  the  reproducers  of  liter- 
ature have  been  overpraised.  They  are  taken 
down  a  notch:  "Possibly  the  services  of  the 
monks  as  literary  guardians  may  be  over- 
rated. They  read  and  transcribed  to  shun  the 
evils  of  idleness  rather  than  to  learn.  Curi- 
ous instances  might  be  cited  of  the  way  in 
which  they  twisted  the  meaning  of  the  pagans 
into  something  they  thought  more  edifying. 
And  during  the  slack  rule  and  decay  which 
came  to  most  monasteries  at  some  time, 
priceless  treasures  were  permitted  to  go 
astray  and  to  be  spoiled."  GEORGE  ILES. 
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PERIODICALS 

Bibliographical  Society  of  America,  Bulletin, 
October,  v.  I,  no.  5,  contains  the  proceedings 
of  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.  ;  "The  bibliographical 
side  of  Charles  Darwin."  with  notes  of  bib- 
liographical information  and  bibliographical 
publications. 

Bogsamlingsbladet.  vol.  4,  no.  4,  October- 
December,  1909,  leads  with  an  article  on  the 
City  Library  of  Aarhus,  Denmark,  by  the  edi- 
tor, Mr.  Bjerre.  The  library  is  the  third  in  size 
in  the  country,  containing  about  200,000  vol- 
umes. It  has  recently  inaugurated  a  kind  of 
a  travelling  library  system,  loaning  small  col- 
lections of  books  to  other  libraries,  Copen- 
hagen not  included.  Mr.  J.  Gronborg  advo- 
cates the  collection  of  books  on  local  history 
in  the  various  libraries  of  the  country.  There 
are  short  book  reviews  and  a  defense  of  the 
Berlioz  system  of  disinfection  of  books  by 
means  of  aldeol. 

Bollettino  delle  Biblioteche  Pnpolari,  Octo- 
ber, contains  a  report  of  the  efforts  made  for 
co-operation  between  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Popular  Libraries  and  the  Italian 
Congresso  Magistrate  Nazionale,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. It  is  followed  by  an  article  by  E.  T. 
Moneta  on  the  place  of  the  printed  book  in 
the  international  efforts  towards  peace,  and 
by  a  discussion  on  the  kinds  of  books  that  the 
Italian  popular  libraries  should  collect  as  best 
suited  to  their  purpose  of  spreading  general 
culture. 

California  Libraries,  News  Notes,  October, 
contains  an  article  on  the  "County  library 
system  for  California."  a  list  of  United  States 
public  documents  in  California  libraries  and 
the  usual  news  notes  of  California  libraries. 

Cardiff  Libraries  Review,  v.  i,  no.  i.  Octo- 
ber, begins  the  issue  of  a  monthly  periodical 
by  the  Cardiff  Libraries,  England.  The  Li- 
brary Association  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
combination  with  the  National  Home-Read- 
ing Union,  have  begun  the  issue  of  a  monthly 
guide  to  books  and  reading  which  is  known  as 
the  "Reader's  review."  The  Cardiff  Libraries 
Committee  has  decided  to  localize  this  review 
and  adapt  it  to  local  needs  by  including  it  in  a 
new  periodical,  the  Cardiff  Libraries  Review. 
The  local  portion  will  be  used  for  conveying 
information  to  readers  as  to  the  work  of  the 
libraries,  printing  lists  of  recent  additions  to 
the  various  departments,  and  giving  special 
reading  lists  and  bibliographical  notes. 

The  lists  of  recent  additions  to  the  Welsh 
Department  will  be  printed  either  monthly  or 
bi-monthly  and  will  form  a  useful  record  of 
current  Welsh  literature.  "Some  recent  books 
on  America,"  by  Sara  Burstall  ;  "Public  libra- 


ries and  university  education,"  by  Dr.  R.  D. 
Roberts ;  among  other  brief  articles  on  liter- 
ary subjects,  are  contributions  to  the  Reader's 
Review  in  this  number. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue,  Chr.  Ruepprecht 
proposes  the  establishment  of  fees  in  circulat- 
ning  libraries,  in  order  to  increase  their  all  too 
limited  finances.  The  October  number  con- 
tains, among  other  papers,  a  short  one  on 
"Photography  in  the  service  of  library  sci- 
ence," occasioned  by  the  International  Photo- 
graphic Exhibition  at  Dresden.  A  portion  of 
this  latter  was  devoted  to  photographs  of 
manuscripts  and  reproductions  of  the  same 
by  photomechanical  processes,  affording  op- 
portunity to  compare  the  relative  merits  of 
heliotype,  half-tone,  zinc  etching  and  four- 
color  work  (for  illuminated  miniatures).  A 
list  of  photographers  working  at  some  of  the 
principal  libraries  in  Europe  is  given.  F.  W. 

Library  Assistant,  November,  contains 
"The  golden  age  of  readers,"  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Miers,  and  reports  of  the  various  library 
meetings. 

Library  Association  Record,  November, 
contains  "The  new  subject-index  of  the  Lon- 
don Library,"  by  Henry  R.  Tedder,  and  "On 
the  construction  of  the  subject-catalogue,"  by 
Guthrie  Vine. 

Library  World,  November,  contains  pt.  4 
of  "The  subject  classification,"  by  James  Duff 
Brown ;  "Sheaf  catalogues  applied  to  the 
shelves  of  a  classified  library/'  by  Mizpah 
Gilbert;  also  an  account  of  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation conference  at  Sheffield. 

Public  Libraries,  December,  contains  "Se- 
lection of  juvenile  books  for  a  small  library," 
by  Beatrice  M.  Kelly,  and  "Reaching  the 
rural  population,"  by  Frances  Hobart. 

Revista  delle  Biblioteche  c  degii  Archivi, 
August,  1909,  is  given  up  to  a  translation  by 
Prof.  Enrico  Rostagno  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  International  Conference  held  at  San 
Gallo  in  1898  for  the  preservation  of  manu- 
scripts. The  report  of  the  icSgS  conference  is 
supplemented  by  reports  of  later  develop- 
ments in  the  use  of  gelatine,  "zapon"  and 
"cellit,"  detailed  notes  being  given  for  the 
use  of  these  restoratives,  and  an  interesting 
account  of  the  methods  of  restoration  used  in 
the  Vatican. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  July-August, 
gives  special  attention  to  "The  school  and  the 
library." 

Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen,  Novem- 
ber, 1909.  Dr.  van  Dokkum,  of  the  Amster- 
dam University  Library,  in  an  article  in  /V 
Nieuwe  Gids,  urges  the  necessity  of  co-opera- 
tion among  the  scientific  libraries  of  Holland. 
He  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  library 
council,  and  among  the  problems  to  be  con- 
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sidered  by  the  same  he  names  an  annual  in- 
dex to  periodicals,  distribution  of  periodicals 
among  the  libraries,  co-operative  cataloging, 
regulation  of  exchange  of  university  publica- 
tions with  other  countries. 

Membership  in  the  International  Congress 
at  Brussels.  1910,  is  open  also  to  those  who 
cannot  personally  attend,  on  payment  of  10 
francs  to  M.  V.  Tourneur,  Rue  Defacqz  98, 
Brussels.  Members  are  entitled  to  all  publi- 
cations of  the  congress. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIES 

Brooklyn  (N.  F)  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  L.  (Rpt.,  1907.)  Added  339  bound 
v. ;  316  unbound  v. ;  total,  17,298. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the 
moving  of  the  library  from  its  cramped  quar- 
ters on  the  first  floor  of  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  to  the  more  commodious  ones  in  the 
east  wing,  with  the  result  that  there  has  been 
a  notable  enlargement  of  its  work.  By  these 
new  arrangements  the  library  now  covers 
four  rooms  on  the  basement  floor  at  the  ex- 
treme eastern  end  of  the  building,  as  follows : 
the  stack  and  reading-room,  which  measures 
about  43  x  43  feet,  situated  at  the  extreme 
eastern  end  of  the  library  rooms,  is  arranged 
on  the  alcove  plan.  The  corner  room  open- 
ing from  the  stack  and  reading-room  is  used 
for  the  display  of  current  periodicals  on 
tables,  while  the  walls  are  at  present  used  for 
shelves  holding  bound  volumes  of  transactions 
of  societies  and  periodicals  of  a  general  char- 
acter. Opening  from  the  west  side  of  the  large 
room  is  a  passage-way  lined  with  catalog 
cases.  Proceeding  along  the  passage  the 
room  is  reached  where  are  stored  for  the 
present  the  maps  and  unbound  periodicals. 
There  is  still  a  shortage  of  shelving,  and  most 
of  that  now  in  use  is  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter. 

A  second  specially  important  event  of  the 
year  was  the  receipt  of  the  first  instalment  of 
books  purchased  from  the  Duryea  Trust  fund 
of  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association.  The  fund, 
amounting  to  between  $5000  and  $6000,  was 
created  by  the  will  of  the  late  Samuel  Bowne 
Duryea.  The  whole  of  the  fund  is  to  be  ex- 
pended instead  of  being  held  as  an  endow- 
ment. The  books  purchased  from  this  fund, 
though  the  property  of  the  Brooklyn  Art  As- 
sociation, are  placed  on  permanent  deposit  in 
the  museum  library. 

Before  the  books  thus  added  were  pur- 
chased the  Art  Department  compiled  an  anno- 
tated "Bibliography  of  a  library  for  a  museum 
of  art  (costing  approximately  $10,000)" 
which  contained  the  titles  already  in  the  li- 
brary plus  those  desired.  "It  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  do  this  in  order  that  the  purchase 
list  might  be  a  balanced  one.  The  list  was 
made  on  cards  and  arranged  according  to  a 
classification  worked  out  by  Prof.  William 
H.  Goodyear,  curator  of  fine  arts.  A  copy  of 
this  classification  will  be  found  in  the  No- 


vember, 1908,  number  of  the  Museum  Neivs." 
It  is  a  scholarly,  comprehensive  and  carefully 
thought  out  scheme  and  worth  the  considera- 
tion of  those  interested  in  classification  sys- 
tems. 

Cleveland  O.  Case  L.  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing reading  lists:  "Some  old  fiction  well 
worth  reading,"  "Garden  books  in  Case 
Library,"  "Good  books  for  summer  reading," 
"Selected  list  of  material  about  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,"  "Selected  list  of  material  about  John 
Calvin,"  "Lenten  reading,"  "Current  periodi- 
cals received  at  Case  Library."  The  mem- 
bership fee  to  the  library  is  $i  a  year. 

Connecticut  libraries.  In  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut (Public  document,  no.  8),  (1906),  it  is 
stated  that  between  the  years  1857  and  1906, 
inclusive,  a  total  of  $187,000.704  has  been  ex- 
pended by  the  state  for  libraries  and  library 
apparatus.  Numerous  tabular  statistics  relat- 
ing to  libraries  are  given,  and  the  work  of 
the  Public  Library  Committee  outlined.  The 
Public  Library  Committee,  consisting  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  visited  and  assisted  numerous  li- 
braries and  issued  various  booklists.  Thirty- 
eight  libraries  receiving  state  grant  have 
buildings  used  exclusively  for  library  pur- 
poses. The  expenses  of  public  libraries,  not 
including  state  grant,  1904-1905,  were  $56,- 
920.78.  In  the  Board  of  Education  report  for 
1907,  1908,  and  1909  (Pub.  doc.  no.  8)  it  is 
stated  that  the  Library  Committee  visited 
and  inspected  libraries  of  59  towns  and  a 
visitor  appointed  by  the  committee  also  in- 
spected libraries  of  60  different  towns,  44  li- 
braries receiving  state  grants  have  buildings 
used  exclusively  for  library  purposes.  Ex- 
penses of  public  libraries  not  including  state 
grants,  1905-1906,  have  been  $57,549.13;  1906- 
1907,  $68,586.86;  1907-1908,  $74,931.70.  Full 
statistical  reports  of  libraries  are  given  from 
1905-1908.  Extensive  information  as  to  libra- 
ries is  given,  but  lack  of  space  does  not  per- 
mit of  fuller  quotation. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.  A  branch  library 
is  to  be  erected  at  Gratiot  and  Pulford  ave-  , 
nues.  This  will  be  the  fourth  of  the  library's 
branch  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the  city, 
Mr.  Carnegie's  offer  having  been  refused. 
This  new  building,  designed  by  the  architect 
Louis  Kamper,  is  to  be  72  x  52  feet,  in  renais- 
sance style,  of  white  Kittanning  brick  with 
Bedford  stone  trimmings.  It  is  to  be  one 
story  high  with  full  basement  and  flat  roof. 
The  main  floor  with  entrance  on  Gratiot 
avenue,  is  to  have  large  portico  and  vestibule 
with  marble  mosaic  floors,  two  large  reading 
rooms,  28x33  feet  separated  by  a  hall  12  feet 
wide,  the  entire  length  connecting  with  a 
large  stack  room  in  the  rear.  There  will  be 
a  librarian's  room  and  workroom,  with  all 
modern  conveniences. 

The    basement    is    to    contain    auditorium. 
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33  x  70  feet,  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  separate 
entrance  from  Pulford  avenue,  also  from 
reading  room  on  first  floor. 

There  are  four  of  the  library's  branches  in 
rented  buildings  and  it  is  planned  to  erect 
one  new  building  a  year  until  all  these 
branches  are  provided  for  with  library  build- 
ings. , 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.  The  library  is- 
sued in  October  Educational  bulletin,  no.  35, 
giving  information  as  to  the  collection  of 
trade  catalogs  in  the  Useful  Arts  room  which 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  by  teachers 
and  in  class  work. 

In  the  methods  of  selection  and  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  school  duplicate  collection, 
it  is  considered  that  the  schools  should  have 
as  much  voice  as  the  library  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  collection  and  method  of  its  dis- 
tribution should  be  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  should  be  the  joint  work  of  school  and 
library. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  library  has 
printed  this  year  a  limited  number  of  cata- 
logs of  the  books  in  this  collection.  One  copy 
with  application  blanks  will  be  supplied  the 
principal  of  each  school  and  individual  copies 
will  be  given  to  each  teacher  upon  applica- 
tion at  the  children's  room. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  schools,  grouped  in 
nine  divisions,  and  schools  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  library  that  are  entitled  to  obtain 
these  school  libraries. 

The  library  has  also  issued,  October,  1909. 
Religious  literature  bulletin  no.  3,  giving 
Helps  for  Sunday-school  workers,  Notable 
religious  books  newly  added,  and  Current 
magazine  discussion. 

Georgetown  University  L.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  library  of  the  university  was  seri- 
ously burned  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  19. 
About  50  students  were  asleep  in  the  dormi- 
tory over  the  library  when  the  fire  was  dis- 
covered but  all  escaped  safely. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.  The  total  ex- 
pense for  binding  for  1907-1908  was  $1631.65 
instead  of  $163.56  which  figures  were  mis- 
takenly given  in  the  October  LIBRARY 
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Haver  hill  (Mass.)  P.  L.  The  library  has 
issued  Useful  Arts  bulletins  as  follows:  no. 
18,  Books  for  the  book-keeper ;  no.  19,  Books 
on  farming;  no.  20,  Books  of  interest  to 
bankers;  no.  21,  Books  of  interest  to  nurses. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  P.  L.  (24th  rept.  — year 
ending  June  30,  1909.)  Added  1805;  total 
33,665.  lussued,  home  use  93,481.  New  reg- 
istration 1559;  number  registered  readers 
6048.  Receipts  $9616.23;  expenses  $9116.17 
(books  $1871. 33:  binding  $733-93 ;  salaries,  in- 
cluding janitor  $3842.77;  light  $39*  73!  Pnnt- 
ing  $109.51). 

The  report  shows  the  progress  and  im- 
provements which  have  marked  Mr.  Rush  s 


first  year  of  administration  as  librarian.  "All 
shelves  on  the  first  floor  of  the  library  have 
been  opened  for  the  free  use  of  all  readers ; 
the  reference  collection  has  been  brought 
down  from  the  second  floor  and  given  special 
attention ;  several  hundred  old,  superseded 
and  little-used  books  relegated  to  the  second 
floor  stacks ;  simple  and  more  accurate  cata- 
loging rules  adopted ;  considerable  headway 
made  on  the  long  and  important  task  of  re- 
cataloging  the  entire  collection  «of  books ; 
Library  of  Congress  cards  used  wherever  it 
is  possible;  club  room  fitted  up  where  some 
35  meetings  were  held;  special  lighting  sys- 
tem installed  in  the  art  gallery  which  has  no 
equal  in  this  section  of  the  country ;  a  con- 
venient room  in  the  basement  furnished  as 
a  men's  reading  and  smoking  room;  general 
reading  room  changed  to  contain  more  se- 
rious reading  matter  and  less  fiction ;  dupli- 
cate collection  of  rental  books  established ; 
system  of  extension  started  by  locating  a 
drug  store  station;  collections  of  books 
placed  in  fire  engine  houses;  apprentice  sys- 
tem of  library  instruction  begun ;  delivery 
department  entirely  reorganized  and  new 
routine  methods  adopted ;  special  lists  of 
books  on  special  subjects  published;  exhibi- 
tions of  books  and  of  works  of  art  held; 
artistic  calendar  advertisements  placed  in  the 
majority  of  the  homes  of  the  city;  the  entire 
works  of  seven  undesirable  juvenile  authors 
withdrawn;  moderate  use  made  of  the  story 
hour  in  work  with  the  children ;  very  best 
materials  and  methods  demanded  on  a  new 
binding  schedule;  large  amount  of  reference 
work  done  for  the  various  clubs  of  the  city; 
new  by-laws  for  the  board  of  directors  drawn 
up  and  adopted ;  special  instruction  on  library 
work  given  to  members  of  the  staff;  an  af- 
ternoon off  each  week  and  twelve  days'  sick 
leave  per  year  given  to  the  staff  asistants ; 
Holophane  light  shades  adopted  throughout 
the  building  and  successful  experiments  made 
with  the  Tungsten  lamps ;  and  considerable 
notice  work  given  to  the  city  newspapers." 
This  summary  will  show  the  many  new 
channels  through  which  the  library  is  ex- 
pressing its  usefulness. 

Kentucky.     Proposed    library   commission. 
Mr.  William  F.  Yust,  librarian  of  the  Louis- 
ville Free  Public  Library,  in  an  address  be- 
fore the   Kentucky   Educational   Association 
in  June,  1909,  on  "What  a  library  commission 
will    do    for    Kentucky"    describes    the    field 
offered  by  Kentucky  for  library  commission 
work.     He  urges  the  early  establishment  of 
a  commission  and  that  when   established  i 
should  begin  at  once  "a  systematic  campaign 
for   obtaining  complete   and   correct    reports 
from    every   community   in    the    state    as   1 
whether  it  has  a  library  and  of  what  kind, 
whether  it  is  free  or  subscription,  whether 
belongs  to   an  institution,  to  a  private  at) 
zen    or  to  the  public,  and  whether  it  is  alive 
or  dead.'    If  the  community  has  no  library, 
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why  not,  and  what  are  the  prospects?  Do 
the  people  want  a  library  and  are  they  work- 
ing for  it?" 

He  outlines  the  various  phases  of  commis- 
sion work,  treating  it  under  the  following 
heads:  Advisory  work;  Organizing  work; 
Building  plans ;  Instruction ;  Travelling  li- 
braries. The  address  has  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  (Louisville,  Ky.  1909. 
12  p.  S.) 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.  The  library  has  re- 
cently issued  a  leaflet  containing  a  brief  list 
of  "Stories  of  American  politics"  in  the 
Louisville  Free  Public  Library,  October, 
1009;  also,  a  "Catalog  of  the  paintings  and 
statuary  in  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Li- 
brary." 

New  York.  Book  thievery.  It  is  stated  that 
scientific  and  other  books  worth  $10,000,  many 
of  them  rare  editions,  all  of  which  have  dis- 
appeared from  various  libraries  in  New  York 
during  the  last  year,  were  found  by  the  police 
in  a  room  formerly  occupied  by  a  man  arrested 
on  Nov.  20  charged  with  trying  to  sell  books 
bearing  the  mark  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library. 

Among  the  books  was  a  highly  valuable 
copy  of  Luther's  first  translation  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  stolen  from  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  some  time  ago.  The 
Astor  Library  was  represented  in  the  collec- 
tion, which  had  evidently  been  gathered  by  a 
man  of  considerable  education. 

New  York  City.  Institute  of  Musical  Art 
L.  The  circulating  library  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art  in  the  city  of  New  York 
has  been  substantially  strengthened  in  its  de- 
partment of  chamber  music.  This  library  will 
be  remembered  as  the  one  founded  by  Gustav 
Schirmer  about  1872,  and  circulated  by  his 
house  for  many  years.  It  was  presented  to 
the  Institute  by  his  son,  Rudolph,  one  of  its 
trustees,  and  is  now  available  to  public  sub- 
scription at  moderate  rates.  It  is  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  and  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  Stales.  Arrangements  for 
out-of-town  subscribers  to  hold  music  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  allowed  New  York  City 
borrowers  can  be  made.  The  Institute  is 
housed  in  the  Lenox  mansion,  no.  33  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York,  and  in  its  recital  hall  the 
great  Lenox  Library  had  its  birth.  The  plans 
for  the  building  which  the  Institute  will  erect 
at  I22d  street  and  Clermont  avenue,  New 
York,  provides  for  special  rooms  for  the  li- 
brary, which  will  admit  of  great  possibilities. 
It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of 
1910. 

New  York  City.  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  All  the  pictures  contributed  by  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan  to  the  Hudson-Fulton  exhibition 
have  been  left  by  him  in  the  museum  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  as  a  loan. 

New  York  (City)  Society  L.     (Rpt.  —  year 


ending  March  31,  1908.)  Receipts  $18,427.88; 
expenses  $17,934.83.  Numerous  gifts  of  val- 
uable books,  many  of  them  privately  printed, 
have  been  made  to  the  library  during  the 
year. 


^  York  P.  L.    Lenox  Library.    An  ex- 

hibition of  book-plates  was  opened  in  the  li- 
brary on  Dec.  i.  This  is  devoted  mainly  to 
modern  American  work  and  is  designed  to 
stimulate  and  increase  interest  both  in  book- 
plates and  in  American  art. 

New  York  P.  L.  Seward  Park  Branch. 
The  new  Seward  Park  Branch,  192  E.  Broad- 
way, was  opened  Nov  n  with  appropriate 
exercises.  The  distribution  of  books  began 
on  Nov.  12. 

New  York  State.  Education  Department. 
In  the  5th  annual  report  (1909)  of  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  it  is  stated 
that  7318  applications  for  state  money  for  li- 
brary books  in  public  schools  and  for  maps 
and  globes  for  rural  schools  that  do  not 
maintain  academic  departments  were  re- 
viewed and  accepted.  This  was  an  increase 
of  2363  over  the  previous  year.  The  pur- 
chase of  books  for  reading  and  reference 
continued  heavy,  especially  for  the  elementary 
schools,  nearly  or  quite  3000  districts  having 
added  to  their  libraries.  "At  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  1058  districts  that  had  no  li- 
braries whatever.  Of  these,  451  contracted 
with  adjoining  districts  for  tuition,  and  main- 
tained no  schools  of  their  own.  These  schools 
ought  not  to  be  without  books  and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  therefore  whether  the 
time  has  not  arrived  to  prescribe  a  minimum 
of  equivalent  for  all  elementary  schools." 

Newark  (N.  /.)  F.  P.  L.  (2Oth  rpt.  1908.) 
Added  24,072;  total  142,493.  Issued,  home 
use  851,009  (34.8  per  cent,  main  lib.  adult 
dept.  ;  8.3  per  cent,  main  lib.,  children's  dept., 
0.7  per  cent;  from  firemen's  libs.  58.1  per 
cent.  fict).  New  registration,  adult  11,623; 
juv.  5/08;  total  registration  since  1889,  adult 
144,896;  juv.  35,119.  Receipts  $99,002.99;  ex- 
penses $99,002.47  (salaries,  lib.  service  $36,- 
216,88,  books  $19,012.85,  binding  $5584.26,  trol- 
ley tickets  $240,  coal  $3566.03,  stationery 
$882.86). 

"The  centers  for  distribution  of  books  now 
number  324.  This  includes  main  library,  6 
branches,  12  deposit  stations,  273  school- 
room collections,  etc.  From  all  these  centers 
851.009  volumes  were  lent  for  home  use.  This 
is  an  increase  of  35  per  cent,  over  1907. 
Newark  equals  most  other  cities  of  its  size 
in  the  number  of  library  books  taken  for 
home  reading."  The  main  building  has, 
through  the  generous  policy  in  regard  to  its 
use  which  the  trustees  have  adopted  and  the 
city  has  approved,  become  "a  center  for  no 
small  amount  of  literary,  philanthropic^  art, 
science,  civic  and  general  educational  activity. 
This  is  shown  in  a  measure  by  the  gatherings 
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for  mutual  and  public  welfare  and  improve- 
ment held  here  in  1908,  which  reached  a  total 
of  662  with  about  22,106  in  attendance;  and 
by  the  15  exhibits  of  the  year,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  30,000. 

"The  service  rendered  to  students  in  the 
building  has  increased.  Lessons  on  the  use 
of  books  have  been  given  to  the  students  in 
the  normal  and  high  schools.  The  school  de- 
partment has  improved  its  equipment  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  use.  From  the  pic- 
ture collection  have  been  lent  24.745  pictures, 
chiefly  for  school  use. 

"A  technical  department  has  been  estab- 
lished in  what  was  formerly  the  reading  room. 
The  art  and  science  department  has  made 
progress  in  its  collections.  From  the  five 
branches  were  lent  249,891  volumes,  an  in- 
crease of  187  per  cent,  over  last  year." 

Mr.  Dana's  report  shows  the  vital  and 
broad  scope  of  the  library's  work,  the  strong 
impetus  it  gives  toward  the  keener  realization 
of  art  and  of  letters  by  the  people  of  New- 
ark and  to  how  great  an  extent  is  the  library 
an  integral  part  in  the  civic  interests. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  1908.)  Added 
7070.  In  spite  of  necessary  alterations  of  the 
premises,  the  work  of  the  library  has  shown 
satisfactory  increase. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  William  B.  Stephens 
Memorial  L.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Will- 
iam B.  Stephens  Memorial  Library  provided 
for  in  the  will  of  Caroline  A.  Stephens,  widow 
of  William  B.  Stephens,  was  laid  Nov.  24. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carnegie  L.  (i3th  rpt.— 
year  ending  Jan.  31,  1909.)  Added  37,710  v., 
3017  pm. ;  total  306,060  v.,  3017  pm.  Issued, 
home  use,  999,339;  reading  room  use  1,236,- 
353!  borrowers'  cards  in  force  86,399;  reading 
room  attendance  1.236,353.  Receipts  $333.- 
145.09;  expenses  $316,731.31  (building  dept. 
$04,611.25,  lib.  dcpt.  $122.272.62.  training 
school  for  children's  libns.  $12,559.85). 
.  On  Sept.  i,  1908,  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  had 
been  librarian  since  Dec.  I.  1904,  resigned 
from  the  librarianship,  owing  to  serious  ill- 
health,  and  Mr.  Harrison  W.  Graver,  assist- 
ant librarian,  was  appointed  librarian. 

Upon  request  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress 
the  library  has  been  made  a  depository  for  a 
card  catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
receives  accordingly  one  card  for  each  book 
cataloged  by  that  library. 

In  the  Cataloging  department  33.816  vol- 
umes were  classified  and  cataloged  —  the  en- 
tire collection  of  bcoks  in  the  South  Side 
branch  was  cataloged  and  prepared  for  the 
shelves.  A  dictionary  card  catalog  of  these 
books,  exclusive  of  fiction  and  children's  books 
(for  which  printed  lists  are  used),  was  in 
place  in  the  building  when  it  was  opened  for 
use  in  February. 

The  revision  of  the  subject  headings  in  the 
dictionary  catalog,  which  was  begun  last  year. 


has  just  been  completed.  Every  entry  in  the 
catalogs  at  the  central  library  and  branches 
has  now  been  revised.  Out-of-date  headings 
have  been  discarded  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted; the  publication  of  the  Classified  cata- 
log begun  in  1902  has  been  completed  by  the 
publication  during  the  year  of  parts  3,  4  and 
5  of  the  second  series.  In  the  Printing  di- 
vision the  general  catalog  cards  printed  have 
numbered  10,295  titles.  "An  effort  has  been 
made  this  year  to  place  the  new  books  on  the 
shelves  and  the  printed  cards  in  the  catalogs 
more  promptly  than  before."  The  use  of  the 
library  by  out-of-town  clubs  grows  every 
year  without  effort  on  the  part  of  the  library 
to  increase  its  non-resident  membership.  The 
correspondence  with  these  clubs  and  the  se- 
lection of  their  books  is  carried  on  by  the 
Reference  department.  The  work  of  the 
technology  department  is  carried  on  in  the 
reference  room.  The  recently  established  in- 
dex to  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  now  comprises 
about  16,000  cards  and  about  1200  cards  have 
been  added  to  the  index  of  experiment  station 
literature.  The  card  index  to  current  tech- 
nical literature  now  covers  about  240  journals. 

All  stations  for  the  distribution  of  books 
are  now  conducted  directly  from  the  central 
library,  this  work  having  been  done  hitherto 
partly  by  the  branches. 

"Work  with  the  blind  begun  in  November, 
1907,  has  progressed  satisfactorily  through- 
out the  year.  One  of  the  initial  problems  in 
organizing  this  work  was  to  obtain  the  names 
and  addresses  of  blind  people.  The  home 
teacher  first  called  at  the  200  addresses  given 
in  the  census  of  1908.  She  also  visited  nearly 
every  charitable  institution  in  the  district. 
Other  addresses  were  obtained  i'rom  the 
members  of  the  library  staff,  from  blind 
readers,  from  the  field  officer  for  the  state 
and  through  publicity  given  to  the  work  by 
means  of  newspaper  articles.  In  January  the 
superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  police  very 
kindly  issued  an  order  to  all  patrolmen  to 
report  the  names  and  addresses  of  blind  per- 
sons in  their  districts.  The  circulation  dur- 
ing the  year  was  1461. 

"A  change  was  made  in  the  system  of  fines 
for  overdue  juvenile  books.  On  examination 
of  the  file  it  was  found  that  between  3000  and 
4000  children's  cards  were  held  for  fines  of 
various  small  sums.  In  order  that  so  many 
children  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  library  the  following  new  ruling 
lias  been  put  into  effect :  'a  work  belonging  to 
the  juvenile  collection  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
t\\o  cents  a  day  if  kept  over  time;  or,  in  place 
of  payment  of  the  fine,  the  borrower  will  for- 
feit the  use  of  his  card  for  six  months  from 
the  date  on  which  the  overdue  book  was  re- 
turned.' " 

The  home  circulation  was  91,287  from  86 
public,  private,  parish  and  Sunday-schools 
which  were  supplied  with  books.  From  five 
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summer    and    two    winter    playgrounds    6757 
books  were  issued  during  the  year. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending 
June  30,  1909.)  Added  1785  (net  gain)  ;  total 
16,185.  Issued,  home  use  76.733.  Cardholders 
5448.  Receipts  $7766.60;  expenses  $5933.64 
(salaries  $2916.46,  books  $1371.93,  binding 
$324.55,  newspapers  and  periodicals  $217.70). 

"It  has  been  the  endeavor  this  year  not 
only  to  meet  general  demands,  but  also  to 
strengthen  the  library  \yhere  weak.  There 
being  great  demand  for  information  on  bun- 
galows, automobiles,  bees  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, for  example,  we  have  acquired  many 
books  on  these  subjects."  Many  maps  have 
also  been  added. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mechanics'  Institute  L. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  was  laid  Sept.  5.  The 
old  building  was  destroyed  in  the  earthquake 
of  1906,  but  with  the  spirit  which  has  charac- 
terized the  institution  since  its  organization 
54  years  ago,  little  time  elapsed  before  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  was  under  way. 
The  Mechanics'  Institute,  joined  together  as 
it  is  with  the  old  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion, has  a  large  future  before  it  not  only  as 
a  library,  but  as  one  of  the  factors  in'  the 
educational  system  of  San  Francisco.  Be- 
sides the  development  of  the  library,  it  is 
planned  to  establish  courses  of  lectures  and 
study  for  the  benefit  of  members. 

Smithsonian  Institution  L.,  Washington  D. 
C.  (Rpt.  —  year  ending  June  30,  1908;  in 
Rpt.  of  secretary,  p.  60.)  Added  3257  books, 
4470  pamphlets;  total  33,564  v.,  52,112  un- 
bound papers,  108  mss.  There  were  1000 
books,  2257  complete  volumes  of  periodicals 
and  4056  pamphlets  cataloged,  and  1086  books 
were  sent  to  the  government  printing  office 
for  binding.  The  number  of  books,  periodi- 
cals and  pamphlets  borrowed  from  the  gen- 
eral library  was  29,242,  while  the  number 
assigned  to  sectional  libraries  was  10,314. 

The  library  has  been  benefited  by  the  plan 
adopted  by  the  International  catalogue  of 
scientific  literature  of  sending  to  authors 
lists  of  their  scientific  writings  that  have 
been  entered  in  the  catalog  and  requesting 
any  that  have  not  been  cited,  whereby  many 
separates  from  periodicals,  journals,  etc., 
have  been  acquired. 

The  library  has  received  various  valuable 
gifts,  among  them  a  contribution  from  Dr. 
C.  W.  Richmond,  including  many  of  the 
Thunberg  dissertations  which  are  for  the 
most  part  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain  and  of 
which  he  is  endeavoring  to  complete  the  set 

Springfield,  Mass.  City  L.  Assoc.  (52d 
rpt.  —  year  ending  May  I,  1909.)  Added 
11,569;  total  168,632.  Issued,  home  use 
506,731  (adult  fict.  159,390,  juv.  fict.  39,957). 
Receipts  $55,266.94;  expenses  $56,441.04 
(books  $6681.36,  salaries  $18,509.32,  periodi- 
cals $1133.86,  binding  $2011.83). 


The  year  has  been  a  notable  one  as  two 
of  the  three  branch  library  buildings  given  by 
Mr.  Carnegie  have  been  planned  and  erected 
and  work  on  the  new  building  for  the  main 
library  begun.  The  branch  known  as  the 
Indian  Orchard  branch  is  a  one-story  build- 
ing, having  a  capacity  of  13,000  volumes 
which  can  be  increased  7000  volumes  more 
without  enlargement  of  the  building;  the 
reading  rooms  will  accommodate  75  people. 
The  Forest  Park  branch  has  about  the  same 
book  capacity  and  seats  for  90  readers.  Both 
branches  are  fortunate  in  having  ample  sites. 

"The  contract  for  the  main  library  building 
was  let  with  the  conditions  that  the  site 
should  be  cleared  for  the  contractor  by  April 
i,  and  the  building  completed  within  375 
working  days.  This  necessitated  immediate- 
ly moving  back  the  present  library  building 
some  200  feet.  During  the  process,  which 
occupied  about  three  weeks,  the  library  was 
closed  to  avoid  possibility  of  accident  and 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  heating.  To  miti- 
gate the  inconvenience  to  readers,  before 
closing  reference  collections  were  sent  to  the 
high  schools,  large  selections  of  books,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  genealogical  library,  were 
deposited  in  the  new  branch  buildings  and 
each  cardholder  was  allowed  to  borrow  six 
works  of  fiction  and  any  reasonable  number 
of  other  books.  A  surprising  number  was 
taken  in  this  way  —  more  than  15,000  vol- 
umes being  borrowed  during  the  last  five 
days.  To  accommodate  the  children's  room 
and  other  departments  formerly  in  the  base- 
ment, a  wooden  structure,  50  by  32  feet,  was 
erected  in  nine  days  at  a  cost  of  $988" ;  and 
the  periodical  reading-room  was  also  moved 
to  other  quarters. 

Although  the  library,  during  the  year,  was 
closed  for  three  weeks  the  circulation  in- 
creased nearly  five  per  cent. 

"In  buying  new  fiction  the  library  chooses 
annually  about  one  hundred  titles  from  the 
current  publications.  Each  novel  is  carefully 
read  or  examined  by  members  of  the  staff  or 
a  volunteer  committee  of  men  and  women, 
who  submit  written  reports  to  the  head  of  the 
circulating  department.  The  aim  is  to  in- 
clude all  the  novels  of  real  worth  that  appear 
each  year,  and  others  in  popular  demand,  al- 
though they  may  be  of  somewhat  less  literary 
merit,  provided  they  are  otherwise  unobjec- 
tionable. All  these  novels  are  on  proba- 
tion, so  to  speak,  and  only  those  of  lasting 
value  are  included  in  the  permanent  collection 
represented  by  the  printed  fiction  list.  The 
others  are  worn  out  in  circulation  and  not 
replaced.  Usually  from  three  to  a  score  of 
copies  of  each  title  are  bought,  according  to 
the  merit  and  popularity  of  the  book  and 
additional  copies  are  furnished  through  the 
duplicate  pay  collection." 

There  is  a  "current  events  table"  in  the 
delivery  room  and  here  are  gathered  books 
dealing  with  striking  events  of  the  day. 

"Thirty-four  volumes  were  borrowed  from 
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12  different  libraries,  for  the  use  of  readers 
here,  and  52  books  were  loaned  to  libraries 
in  16  neighboring  cities  and  towns." 

The  David  A.  Wells  economic  library  now 
comprises  about  14,000  volumes  and  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

Syracuse  (N.  F.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year 
1908.)  Added  6200;  total  82,959.  Issued, 
home  use  252,794  (fict.  193.600).  Receipts 
$38.200;  expenses  $38,200  (books  $8344.61, 
binding  $1918.85,  light  $2452.24,  wages  $16,- 

525-I7). 

There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  books  put  into  circulation  and  in 
the  number  of  people  who  have  visited  the 
reading  rooms  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
reference  library.  "The  circulation  has  in- 
creased more  than  30  per  cent.,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  periodicals  and  the 
books  in  the  reading  and  reference  rooms 
has  been  quite  as  much." 

The  work  in  the  department  of  local  and 
family,  though  it  has  been  subject  to  inter- 
ruptions, shows  a  satisfactory  record,  466 
volumes  having  been  added  to  this  collection. 
"The  reference  work,  of  this  department  de- 
pends so  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  its  pa- 
trons that  it  is  very  uneven." 

From  the  children's  department  there  was 
a  circulation  of  60,830  volumes. 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  P.  L.  (i5th  rpt.  —  year 
ending  June  30,  1909.)  Added  9871 ;  total 
40,838.  Issued,  home  use  146,058  (increase 
over  previous  year  34  per  cent).  Receipts 
$24,744.62;  expenses  $26,957.37. 

The  circulation  department  was  organized 
into  a  regular  department  in  October.  "The 
change  has  proved  of  distinct  advantage  to 
the  public  and  to  the  system,  records  and 
business  of  the  work.  Both  the  loan  and 
reference  departments  are  now  open  from 
9  a.m.  to  9.45  p.m.  on  weekdays  instead  of 
from  10  a.m.  to  9.45  p.m.,  as  formerly.  The 
old  guarantor  system  was  abandoned  for  the 
application  system,  a  change  appreciated  by 
the  public,  without  increasing  the  losses  of 
the  library.  The  tendency  has  been  towards 
a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  number  of  books 
lent  to  one  person  for  special  study.  The 
postal  reserve  system  was  started  and  fines 
have  been  reduced  from  three  to  two  cents 
per  day.  The  total  circulation  of  the  two 
branches  was  84,518.  A  delivery  station  was 
opened,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  library  year, 
in  the  city's  department  store,  Rhodes 
Brothers. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  public  for  good  technical  litera- 
ture, and  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in 
buying  as  many  as  possible  up-to-date  and 
reliable  works  on  various  technical  subjects. 

In  the  central  library's  children's  room 
there  were  1282  new  registrations  and  the 
total  number  of  members  is  2973.  In  the  two 


branches  there  are  515  juvenile  members. 
The  total  juvenile  circulation  in  the  central 
children's  room  and  in  the  branches  and  sta- 
tion was  53,273.  The  main  children's  room 
was  enlarged  during  the  year.  The  nucleus 
of  a  school  duplicate  collection  was  begun 
during  the  year  by  starting  a  deposit  station 
in  one  of  the  schools. 

There  were  a  number  of  valuable  additions 
to  the  reference  department  made  during  the 
year,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  room 
through  considerable  alteration  and  improve- 
ment made  more  attractive.  The  order  and 
cataloging  departments  were  organized  dur- 
ing the  year.  Miss  Izola  B.  Smith  being 
placed  in  charge  of  the  former  and  Miss 
Edith  E.  Hunt  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hopper's  report  is  a  notable  one,  in 
that  it  shows  the  initial  constructive  work 
that  has  been  accomplished,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing report  further  evidences  should  be 
given  of  the  development  and  increase  of 
satisfactory  library  facilities  in  Tacoma. 

Taunton  (Mass.}  P.  L.  (43d  rpt.  —  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  1908.)  Added  1209;  total 
5S.-932-  Issued,  home  use  86,187.  New  regis- 
tration 1032. 

"The  reading  rooms  on  East  Britannia 
street  have  been  maintained  as  in  past  years 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library." 
The  children's  room  was  formally  opened 
April  i.  The  room  has  more  than  1600  vol- 
umes, also  a  complete  card  catalog.  The  use 
of  the  room  is  limited  on  school  days  to  the 
hours  between  one  and  eight  o'clock  p.m., 
and  to  the  hours  of  morning  and  afternoon 
until  eight  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

University  of  Kentucky  L.  The  new  $50,- 
ooo  Carnegie  library  of  the  State  University 
of  Kentucky  was  dedicated  Nov.  25  with 
appropriate  exercises.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Gov.  A.  E.  Willson  and  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  learning. 

Waltham  (Mass.)  P.  L.  (Rpt.  —  year  end- 
ing Jan.  31,  1909.)  Added  1299;  total  not 
given.  Issued,  home  use  98,557  (an  increase 
of  49.6  per  cent,  over  1907).  Cards  to  new 
borrowers  1251. 

"The  increased  circulation  has  caused  an 
unprecedented  wear  and  tear  upon  the  books, 
necessitating  the  binding  of  1607  volumes 
during  the  year.  The  cost  for  this  was 
$600.94,  or  an  average  of  37  cents  per  vol- 
ume." 

Westborough  (Mass.)  P.  L.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  librarians  in  the  smaller  towns 
to  know  the  result  of  the  library's  first  year's 
experience  in  allowing  the  public  free  access 
to  the  shelves  in  the  stacks.  Not  only  was 
there  no  loss  of  books,  but  the  public  for  the 
most  part  derived  satisfaction  from  personal 
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examination  and  selection  of  books  on  the 
shelves.  The  displacement  of  volumes  has 
not  been  a  serious  difficulty;  the  time  re- 
quired to  keep  the  books  in  order  has  not 
equalled  that  formerly  spent  in  finding  the 
books  for  the  public.  The  circulation  has  in- 
creased and  the  percentage"  of  fiction  some- 
what lessened.  The  number  of  volumes  cir- 
culated last  year  was  40,912. 

Westbury,  L.  I.  The  new  parish  hall  and 
public  library  erected  by  William  F.  McGin- 
nis,  D.D.,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and  represent- 
ing contributions  of  his  congregation  and 
well-wishes,  was  opened  Nov.  14. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  L. 
(Rpt.  —  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1909.)  At  the 
57th  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  the  report  of  the  library  was  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Thwaites.  During  the  year 
the  library  was  increased  by  12,473  titles, 
which  makes  a  total  in  the  library  of  320,147 
titles. 

More  space  and  larger  funds  are  needed 
for  the  library's  departments  ;  improved  meth- 
ods are  continually  being  introduced  through- 
out the  library ;  many  loans  are  made  to  local 
public  libraries,  and  numerous  travelling  li- 
braries have  been  established.  In  the  mu- 
seum department  2000  articles  were  acquired 
during  the  year.  This  department  seeks  also 
to  aid  the  smaller  public  museums  of  the 
state  and  encourage  the  organization  of  others 
in  connection  with  public  libraries.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  reprint  edition  of  the  first  10 
volumes  of  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections 
is  practically  completed.  The  Society  is  tak- 
ing active  part  in  the  effort  projected  by  the 
American  Historical  Association  for  thor- 
ough search  through  French  archives  for 
material  bearing  upon  American  (especially 
Mississippi  valley)  history,  up  to  the  fall  of 
New  France  to  1763.  On  its  own  account  the 
Society  is  also  making  search  in  the  archives 
at  Washington  for  material  affecting  Wis- 
consin history  prior  to  the  organization  of 
the  territory  in  1836.  Due  to  the  over- 
crowded conditions  of  the  library  building 
the  work  has  been  greatly  hampered,  and  un- 
fortunately the  last  legislature  failed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proposed  northwest  wing,  so 
that  the  problem  of  accumulation  and  of  stor- 
age is  a  serious  one. 

FOREIGN 

Croydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.  "The  Croydpn 
crank :  the  magazine  of  the  Croydon  Libraries 
staff  guild,"  in  its  third  number  for  July- 
September,  contains  brief  articles  on  "The 
recording  of  issues"  and  on  "Use  and  abuse 
of  annotations;"  also  a  brief  obituary  of  Mr. 
Arthur  George  Lockett,  who  was  librarian 
and  curator  of  the  Huddersfield  Public  Li- 
brary and  Art  galleries,  and  who  was  but  40 
years  of  age  at  his  death. 


Denmark.  The  first  meeting  of  Danish  li- 
brarians ,was  held  at  Aarhus  on  Aug.  3  and  4. 
113  Danish  librarians  being  present,  and  one 
from  America.  The  plan  to  hold  it  emanated 
from  the  state  library  at  Aarhus,  which  insti- 
tution also  maintained  a  model  working  li- 
brary at  the  national  exposition  at  that  place. 
Dr.  Steenberg,  in  his  report  on  the  public  li- 
brary movement  in  Denmark,  stated  that 
there  were  Sop  libraries  in  the  land,  50  of 
them  in  the  cities,  with  an  average  of  1300 
volumes  each ;  financial  aid  from  the  com- 
munes is  insufficient.  There  are  300  children's 
libraries.  Miss  Anna  M.  Monrad,  of  Yale 
University  Library,  spoke  of  efforts  in  the 
United  States  to  lead  children  from  "Nick 
Carter"  literature  to  better  books.  Grundtvig 
dealt  with  the  training  of  librarians,  H.  O. 
Lange  outlined  a  plan  involving  a  large  cen- 
tral library  for  each  one  of  Denmark's  18 
districts,  and  Victor  Madsen  suggested  a 
method  of  preparing  a  Danish  Poole.  F.  W. 

Eccles  (Eng.)  P.  L.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
given  a  further  donation  of  $1200  towards 
fitting  and  furnishing  the  library.  Mr.  Car- 
negie had  previously  given  $7500  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  building. 

Harlesden  (Eng.)  P.  L.  The  sum  of  $2000 
has  been  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  library 
to  be  used  for  the  enlargement  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Japan.  In  the  Yamaguchi  Library  a  meet- 
ing representing  32  libraries  and  38  libra- 
rians and  assistants  was  held  Oct.  1-3,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Yamaguchi  Prefectural 
Library  Association  resulted. 

New  South  Wales  P.  L.,  Sydney.  (37th 
rpt.,  —  1908.)  Added  55,002;  total  240,743. 
Issued,  home  use  109,992  v.  Number  of  bor- 
rowers 8253 ;  reference  room  attendance  285,- 
855.  Receipts  ^n,345  195.  7d. ;  expenses 
£10,370  3s.  7d. 

"During  the  year  264  boxes,  containing 
12,352  volumes,  were  sent  to  124  country 
centers ;  42  boxes,  containing  1439  volumes, 
to  16  different  lighthoues  along  the  coast  of 
this  state;  also  no  boxes,  containing  3451 
volumes,  to  58  branches  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers'  Association.  Besides  these  boxes 
of  books  sent  out  to  groups  of  students  in  the 
country,  847  volumes  have  been  forwarded 
through  the  post  to  individual  students  resi- 
dent in  the  outlying  country  districts,  of 
whom  46  per  cent,  were  public  school  teach- 
ers." By  an  Act^of  Parliament  of  1908,  the 
books,  fittings,  etc.  ,of  the  lending  branch  of 
the  Public  Library  were  vested  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council  of  Sydney,  from  Dec.  22,  1908. 
The  Act  contained  no  provision  in  regard  to 
the  transfer  of  the  staff,  but  the  municipal 
authorities  are  willing  to  take  over  all  the 
employees  now  engaged  there.  By  the  death 
of  David  Scott  Mitchell  the  library  received 
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the  whole  of  his  collection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, coins,  medals,  etc.,  as  noted  in  the 
report  of  the  preceding  year.  The  whole  of 
this  Mitchell  library  was  housed  in  the  Mitch- 
ell wing  of  the  new  Public  Library  on  April 
I,  1908. 

Nottingham  (Eng.)  F.  P.  Ls.  The  Not- 
tingham Library  Bulletin,  September,  con- 
tains special  lists  for  the  Johnson  bi-centenary 
and  the  Tennyson  centenary  and  a  special  list 
on  Turkey. 


Gifts  ant>  Bequests 


Library  of  Congress.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Hubbard,  widow  of 
Gardiner  Greene  Hubbard,  the  income  of 
$20,000  is  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  engravings 
and  etchings  to  be  added  to  the  Gardiner 
Greene  Hubbard  collection  given  by  Mrs. 
Hubbard  to  the  United  States  and  now  in 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

New  York  P.  L.  By  the  will  of  the  late 
John  Stewart  Kennedy,  the  sum  of  $2,250,000 
was  left  to  the  library. 


CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  GIFTS 


Sunderland  (Eng.)  P.  L.  The  library's 
three  branches  have  been  erected  in  a  little 
less  than  two  years.  The  third  was  opened 
on  Oct.  21.  The  scheme  for  the  erection  of 

these  libraries  was  planned  out  in  1904.     By  May  i.   1909,  to  Nov.  30,   1909,  inclusive 

setting  aside  a  certain  amount  of  money  each  (Increases    in    italics) 

year  and  gradually  accumulating  books  it  was     May  30.  Worthing,   England £728 

planned  that  the  buildings  could  be  opened  ^^^^JS^--'---^^ 

without   seriously    crippling   the    working   of  Drumoak,  Scotland 600 

the  existing  institution.    The  work  of  organ-  Muizenberg,  Cape  Colony 1,600 

izing  has  been  going  on  since  the  introduction  T^rte^fretouF* $£?'soo 

of  the  scheme,  and  the  money  set  aside  each  july  6   stisted,  England'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. .!!'.'.'.!'.'.'   '    J-  50 

year  for  stocking,  extra  staff,  warehouse  rate,  13.  Liverpool,  England 19*000 

printing    etc.,   amounted  to  £4396.     To   Mr.  15.  Beattock  Summit    Scotland 

A      *?i,       ,.'        T.  ...         .-1-^='  .  Benndii.  Minnesota $2,500 

J.   A.    Charlton   Deas,   librarian,   is   due   the  Occold,  England £30 

credit  of  these  efficient  arrangements.  Harlesden,   England 2,000 

Hermitage,  Scotland 81 

WalthaniStOW   (Eng.}   P.  L.     The  new  cen-  Onehunga    New  Zealand 2,000 

tral    library   building,    erected    at    a    cost    of  Aug'    5'  s^^S&lS!^'. '. ' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !         300 

about  £lO,OOO  through  the  benefaction  of  Mr.  Livermore,  California $10,000 

Carnegie,  was  opened  on  Julv  10.  '8.  Saint  Albans,  England £3,000 

Kingston,  England 54 

>.rTo/~i?r  T  ,i»rcorrc-  31-  Healdsburg,  California $10,000 

MISCELLANEOUS  Newton  Ferrers,  England £90 

_  .,  ...         .      .,  Ossett,  England 1,400 

ASHMUN,  Margaret.     Library  reading  in  the  Royal  Four  Towns,  Scotland 250 

high  school,     i.  The  spirit  and  aims  of  the  JggJ,  Joggi. ;  -  - . .  -  -  - . . . . . .  - .         800 

work.     (In  the  School  Review,  November,      Sept.    7.  Torryburn,  Scotland 1,000 

,  n  ,      ^  8.  Millom,  England 2,000 

1909.      17:  618-622.)  I4.  Kingstown,    Ireland 3,784 

The  author  of  this  article  is  of  the  Depart-  28-  Bfllyboden,  Ireland 1,250 

,    _      ,.  ,         ....        TT    •  -i.         £    vir-  Bloonmeld,     Indiana $4,000 

ment  of  English  of  the  University  of  Wis-  Brussels,  Ontario 500 

consin.      She   maintains    that    "much    of   the  Levin,  New  Zealand £1,500 

library  reading  work  which  is  now  being  done  Llangwm,  England........^......         ,19 

has  a  somewhat  undesirable  tendency.     It  in-  Strachur,' Scotland 600 

clines  to  make  the  reading  of  books  a  burden,     Oct.  12.  Advie,  Scotland 

and  to  force  the  so-called  'standard'  literature  Hmford°En1and li'ooo 

upon  the  minds  of  pupils  not  sufficiently  de-  IS   woolwkh,  EngFand. '.".'.'. .'.'.'."I!!!!,     i^ooo 
veloped  to  appreciate  it.     This  is  surely  get- 
ting   at    the    matter    from    the    wrong    end.  Total  for  United  States  and  Canada: 
Reading  should  be  done  from  an  inner  de-  }  ^^  ^prev^gifts! '. ! ! ! ! '. \ \\    $7S7^ 
sire,   not    from   an    outward    stimulus.      The 

great  work  of  the  teacher  is   to  create  the  rTA.m°ullt.sivJen •  ••v-,---. •••    $82,000 

5     •      »  Total   for    United   Kingdom   and   Colonies: 

29  new  gifts  for  buildings $279,845 

4  increases  to  previous  gifts 26,990 

BASCOM,    John.      The    college    library.      (In  Total,  May  i  to  Nov.  30,  1909: 

.            _      .          _                                  N  33  new  gifts  to  buildings 

Educational  Review,  Sept.,  p.  139-149).  7  increases 

This  delightful  article  gives  emphasis  to 
the  present  tendency  in  the  policy  governing 
college  libraries  of  scattering  the  general  col- 
lection  by  breaking  the  library  into  seminars 

more  or  less  remote  from  it  according  to  the  BELDEN,   Charles   F.   D.,  state  librarian   of 

topics  and  departments  embraced  in  different  Massachusetts,    will    succeed    Deloraine     P. 

courses   of  study.     The  advantages   and  the  Corey  as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Free 

•disadvantages  of  this  system  are  discussed.  Public  Library  Commission. 
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BIAGI,  Guido,  librarian  of  the  Laurentian 
and  Riccardi  libraries,  Florence,  has  written 
a  book  of  essays  entitled  "Men  and  Manners 
of  old  Florence,"  published  by  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  (1909.  320  p.  il.  O.) 

BRUNCKEN,  Ernest,  has  reigned  his  posi- 
tion as  chief  of  the  Sociological  department 
—  or  as  legislative  librarian  —  in  the  State 
Library  of  California  to  become  assistant 
register  of  copyrights  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Bruncken  has  had  journalistic 
experience  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
Freie  Presse  and  the  Milwaukee  Evening 
Wisconsin;  and  also  has  had  six  years'  ex- 
perience as  a  lawyer  in  Milwaukee,  1892-98, 
where  for  four  years  he  was  assistant  city 
attorney;  from  1898-1900  Mr.  Bruncken  was 
commissioner  of  forestry  for  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  and  was  one  of  the  forestry  ex- 
perts at  Biltmore,  1902-1904. 

ELLIOTT,  Miss  Julia  E.  and  TURNER,  Mjss 
Emily,  at  27  E.  22d  street,  New  York  City, 
are  prepared  to  index  books,  periodicals,  com- 
mercial and  municipal  records,  to  organize 
and  catalog  libraries  and  to  do  research  and 
bibliographical  work  of  any  kind. 

GROWOLL,  Adolf,  for  many  years  managing 
editor  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  died  on 
Dec.  7  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  at  the  age 
°f  59  years.  Mr.  Growoll's  many  valuable 
contributions  to  bibliography  and  his  far- 
reaching  influence  upon  book  production  and 
distribution  are  too  widely  known  to  require 
comment  in  these  columns,  to  which  he  was 
a  frequent  contributor.  His  work  and  per- 
sonal character  won  for  him  the  highest  es- 
teem and  the  deep  affection  of  those  who 
knew  him.  Fitting  tribute  will  be  paid  to 
him  in  a  memorial  number  of  the  Publishers' 
Weekly,  December  25. 

HAINES,  Miss  Jessie  M.,  has  resigned  her 
position  as  librarian  of  the  Polytechnic  Pre- 
paratory School,  Brooklyn,  to  become  libra- 
rian of  the  Bronson  High  School,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

JENKS.  Mr.  Edwin  M.,  graduate  New  York 
State  Library  School,  '03,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  librarian  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  Library,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr. 
Jenks  was  recently  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment of  Musical  America,  and  was  then  as- 
sociate editor  of  Musical  Squibs. 

STEVENS,  Edward  F.  (Pratt,  '03),  has  re- 
signed his  position  as  head  of  the  Applied 
science  department,  Pratt  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary, to  become  supervisor  of  branches  in 
the  New  York  Public  Library. 

STRONG,  George  F.,  resigned  his  position 
as  librarian  of  the  State  University  of  North 
Dakota  to  become  temporarily  librarian  of 
the  Boston  University. 


Cataloging  ano  Classification 

CARDS  FOR  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  U.  S. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOR  OTHER 

PUBLICATIONS    ON    AGRICULTURE.       Bulletin    no. 

14,  ed.  2,  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Card 
Section  (May  i,  1909),  announces  that  the 
cards  prepared  by  the  Library  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  cataloging  the 
publications  of  that  department  have  been 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  since  Jan.  i,  1906.  Though  the  ma- 
jority of  these  cards  are  for  publications  is- 
sued since  January,  1906,  the  cards  orig- 
inally printed  by  the  Agriculture  Department 
Library  for  the  Farmers'  Bulletins,  the  year- 
books, the  publications  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  the  publications  of  the  Bureaus  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  Chemistry,  Plant  Industry  (in- 
cluding the  offices  which  preceded  it),  and 
Soils  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  added  to  its  stock,  so  that  cards 
can  now  be  furnished  for  these  series  com- 
plete. The  remaining  cards  printed  by  the 
Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
before  1906  are  to  be  reprinted  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  By  December,  1909,  all  publi- 
cations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
which  analytical  cards  have  ever  been  printed 
will  probably  be  represented  in  the  stock  of 
cards  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 

CARDS  FOR  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  U.  S. 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  AND  THE  STATE  SURVEYS. 
Bulletin  no.  15  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Card  Section  (May  15,  1909)  gives  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cards  which  are  being  printed 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  from  the  copy 
furnished  by  the  library  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey.  Since  1904  cards  have  been 
printed  regularly  for  the  current  accessions 
to  the  library  of  the  survey.  A  large  number 
of  the  official  publications  of  American  and 
foreign  surveys  are  now  covered  by  printed 
cards  in  stock.  In  general,  these  include 
analytical  cards  for  the  larger  contributions 
and  main  entry  cards  for  reports  and  sets  of 
reports  containing  shorter  papers.  For  such 
surveys  there  are  now  about  3600 'cards  in 
stock,  covering  (i)  the  five  series  of  mono- 
graphs published  by  the  present  U.  S.  Survey 
and  the  papers  included  in  its  annual  reports 
from  1882  to  1902 ;  (2)  the  publications  of  the 
earlier  U.  S.  geological  surveys :  (3)  all  the 
surveys  thus  far  instituted  by  tr">  states  of 
U.  S.  A. ;  (4)  the  national  survey*  of  Can- 
ada. Norway  and  Sweden;  (.O  the  =uirvevs  of 
the  Australian  provinces  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria  and  Western 
Australia.  Surveys  for  the  other  provinces 
of  Australia  are  still  in  process  of  catalog- 
ing, and  cards  for  them  will  probably  be  in 
stock  by  the  end  of  1909.  The  geological  sur- 
veys of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  other 
European  countries  will  then  be  cataloged. 
There  are  also  in  stock  at  the  Library  of 
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Congress  about  4200  cards  for  other  publica- 
tions on  geology,  paleontology,  mineralogy 
and  mineral  industries  comprising:  (i)  Books 
received  by  copyright  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress since  July,  1898;  (2)  Books  received 
by  purchase  or  exchange  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  since  January,  1901 ;  (3)  Books  re- 
ceived by  the  Library  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  since  1904;  (4)  Books  in  the  Library 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  the  classes 
Mineralogy,  Petrology  and  General  geology. 
Orders  by  author,  title,  card  number,  series 
or  subject  may  be  given  for  these  cards. 

CHILDREN'S  CATALOG;  a  guide  to  the  best  read- 
ing for  young  people  based  on  twenty  se- 
lected library  lists;  comp.  by  Marion  E. 
Potter,  assisted  by  Bertha  Tannehill  and 
Emma  L.  Teich ;  pt.  i,  author,  title  and  sub- 
ject catalog  of  3000  books;  pt.  2,  author 
and  subject  index  to  St.  Nicholas,  volumes 
28  to  36,  and  analytical  subject  references 
to  about  400  books  cataloged  in  part  i. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Wilson,  1909.  (Stand- 
ard catalog  series.) 

JOHN  CRERAR  LIBRARY.  Catalogue  rules ;  sup- 
plementary to  "Catalog  rules,  author  and 
title  enries  compiled  by  committees  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
(British)  Library  Association.  American 
edition.  Boston,  1908."  (6  p.  O.) 
Gives  rules  for :  entry  and  heading ;  titles ; 

imprint,  collation,  series  note ;  contents,  notes, 

added  entries,  analytical  entries,  references ; 

capitals,  punctuation,  figures. 

JOHN  CRERAR  LIBRARY.    List  of  books  in  the 
reading  room,  1009.    Chic.,  1909.    488  p.  O. 
A    classified    list    with    useful    annotations. 
Authors'  names  are  given  in  clarendon  type, 
and  subsidiary  subjects  in  various  classes  are 
given  in  small  type  in  the  margin.    Call  num- 
bers are  given  for  each  title.    The  list  is  pre- 
sented   in    unusually    legible    form,    showing 
careful  and  scholarly  editing. 

JOHN  RYLANDS  LIBRARY,  MANCHESTER,  ENG. 
Analytical  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the 
two  editions  of  "An  English  garner ;"  com- 
piled by  Edward  Arber  (1877-97)  and  re- 
arranged under  the  editorship  of  Thomas 
Seccombe  (1903-04).  Manchester,  Univ. 
Press,  1909.  221  p.  O.  price  is. 

VIRGINIA  STATE  LIBRARY.  Bulletin,  October, 
v.  2.  no,  4:  Finding  list  of  history  (except 
American  history),  p.  1-190;  Finding  list  of 
geography,  anthropology,  hydrography,  p. 
191-228;  Finding  list  of  fiction,  p.  229-275. 


1BibliO(jrapb\? 


ABRUZZI  (REGION),  ITALY.  Macdonell,  Anne. 
In  the  Abruzzi;  with  12  il.  after  water- 
color  drawings  by  Amy  Atkinson.  N.  Y., 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  [1909.]  9+309  p. 
maps,  O.  cl.,  $2  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 

ANNUAIRE  DE  LA  VIE  INTERNATIONALE  :  Unions, 
Associations,  Institute,  Commissions,  Bu- 
reaux, Offices,  Conferences,  Congres,  Ex- 
positions, Publications.  Fonde  par  A.  H. 
Fried  et  public  par  les  soins  de  1'Institut 
International  de  Bibliographic  et  1'Institut 
International  de  la  Paix.  Seconde  Serie, 
vol.  i.  1908-1909.  Bruxelle's,  Office  central 
des  Institutions  internationales.  1370  p.  8°, 
cl.,  20  fr. 

ATONEMENT.  Burton,  E.  D.,  Smith,  J :  M.  P., 
and  Gerald,  Birney.  Biblical  ideas  of  atone- 
ment; their  history  and  significance.  Chic., 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1909.  c.  8+ 
335  p.  D.  cl.,  $l. 
Bibliography  (4  p.). 

BOCCACCIO.  Hutton,  E.  Giovanni  Boccaccio : 
a  biographical  study;  with  photogravure 
frontispiece  and  numerous  other  illustra- 
tions. N.  Y.,  John  Lane  Co.,  (The  Bodley 
Head,)  1909.  28+426  p.  O.  cl.,  $5  net. 
Bibliographies. 

BOOKBINDING.  Emerson,  Gilbert  D.  Book- 
binding for  libraries.  22  p.  S.  (n.  d.) 

BOSSUET.  Verlaque,  V.  Bibliographic  rais- 
onnee  des  oeuvres  de  Bossuet,  par  1'abbe 
V.  Verlaque.  Paris,  A.  Picard  et  fils,  1908. 
2  p.  1.,  vii-viii,  139  p.  i  1.,  23cm. 

BOSTON.  [Special  reading  list]  (In  Salem 
(Mass.)  Public  Library  Bulletin,  p.  106- 
108.) 

BOTANY.  Nijhoff,  Martinus.  Livres  anciens 
et  modernes-Botanique,  avec  appendice  con- 
tenant  des  descriptions  de  voyages  ayant 
d'interet  pour  la  botanique  architecture  ru- 
rale.  1909.  58  p.  O. 

BROWN,  John.  Du  Bois,  W.  E.  B.,  1868-. 
John  Brown.  Phil.,  G.  W.  Jacobs  &  Co., 
[1909.]  406  p.  front,  por.  maps,  igl/2cm., 
(Half-title:  American  crisis  biographies; 
ed.  by  E.  P.  Oberholtzer.)  $1.25. 
Bibliography:  p.  [397J-4OO. 

CANADA.  Wood.  W.  C.  H.,  cd.  The  logs  of 
the  conquest  of  Canada;  ed..  with  an  in- 
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troduction,  by  L.-Colonel  William  Wood. 
Toronto.  The  Champlain  Society,  1909. 
xxvi,  335  p.  4  fold,  maps  (in  pocket)  25011., 
(Half-title:  The  publications  of  the  Cham- 
plain  Society,  iv.) 
Bibliography:  p.  13-17. 

CHALLONER,  Bishop.  Burton,  E.  H.,  D.D. 
The  life  and  times  of  Bishop  Challoner, 
(1691-1781.)  In  2  v.  N.  Y.,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1909.  34+403 ;  8+367  p.  pis. 
pors.  O.  cl.,  $7  net. 
Bibliography  (16  p.). 

CHARITIES.  Bloch.  Camille,  1865-.  L'assist- 
ance  et  1'etat  on  France  a  la  veille  de  la 
revolution  (generalites  de  Paris,  Rouen, 
Alengon,  Orleans,  Chalons,  Soissons, 
Amiens)  (1764-1790)  par  Camille  Bloch. 
Paris,  A.  Picard  et  fils,  1908.  i  p.  1.,  Ixiv, 
504  p.  25^cm. 
Bibliographic:  p.  [xiii]-lxiii. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  Missouri.  Dept.  of 
Education.  State  course  of  study  for  the 
rural  and  graded  schools  and  for  approved 
high  schools  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  1909; 
rev.  and  enl.  by  Howard  A.  Gass,  state  supt. 
public  schools.  Appended:  List  of  library 
books  from  which  school  libraries  must  be 
selected.  [Jefferson  City,  1909.]  cover- 
title,  210  p.  il.  22^  cm. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN.  —  The 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Free  Public  Library  has 
printed  a  list  entitled  "Christmas  books  for 
children  recommended  by  the  Louicville  Free 
Public  Library."  This  list  is  the  same  as  the 
one  printed  in  1906  by  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  except  that  23  titles  are  omitted  and 
17  are  added.  It  covers  16  pages  4  by  7  inches 
in  size,  and  contains  about  200  titles  classified. 

Any  library  may  order  100  or  more  copies 
of  this  list  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  for  the  first 
100  and  70  cents  for  each  additional  100,  with 
its  own  name  printed  in  place  of  the  name 
"Louisville  Free  Public  Library."  Those  de- 
siring copies  should  send  orders  to  this  li- 
brary at  once.  WILLIAM  F.  YUST. 

CONSTANT,  Benjamin.  Rudler,  Gustave.  Bib- 
liographic critique  des  ceuvres  de  Benjamin 
Constant,  avec  documents  inedits  et  fac- 
simile. Paris,  A.  Colin,  1909.  3  p.  1.,  108  p. 
facsim.,  25J^cm. 

Bibliography:  Chronological  list  of  articles 
and  critical  works  on  Benjamin  Constant  pub- 
lished after  his  death. 

COOKERY.  Oxford,  A.  W.  Notes  from  a  col- 
lector's catalogue,  with  a  bibliography  of 


English  cookery  books.    London,  J.  and  E. 
Bumpus,  Ltd.,    1909.     2  p.  1.,    116  p.    i    1., 


At  head  of  title  :  "Collecting  small  things  in 

a  small  way." 

COTTON.  Woodbury,  C.  J.  H.  Bibliography 
of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Waltham, 
Mass.,  Press  of  E.  L.  Barry,  1909.  213  p. 
incl.  front.  26cm. 

ELECTRICITY.  Leiners  elektrotechnischer  kat- 
alog  vereinigt  mit  Elektrotechnikers  liter- 
arischem  auskunftsbuch.  Die  literatur  der 
elektrizitat,  elektrotechnik,  des  magnetis- 
mus,  der  galvanoplastik,  telegraphic,  tele- 
phonic, blitzschutzvorrichtung,  Rontgen- 
strahlen  und  strahlenkunde  iiberhaupt,  elek- 
trometallurgie  und  elektrochemie,  sowie  der 
acetylen-  und  carbid-industrie,  gasgliihlicht 
der  jahre  1884  bis  1908.  (Geschlossen  am 
31.  dezember  1908.)  Mit  schlagwortregis- 
ter.  8.  erganzte  aufl.  Leipzig,  O.  Leiner, 
1909.  244  p.  2i^cm. 

FEDERAL  PARTY.    MASSACHUSETTS.    Morse,  A. 

E.  The  Federalist  party  in  Massachusetts 
to  the  year  1800.    Princeton,  University  Li- 
brary, 1909.    i  p.  1.,  231  p.  23^cm. 
Bibliography:  p.  [1891-205. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Geographic  ;  voyages  :  Amer- 
ique,  Afrique,  Australie,  Russie,  Indes 
Orientales,  Chine,  Japon  Regions  polaires, 
marine,  etc.  Globes,  cartes,  vues,  manu- 
scrits,  livres.  Amsterdam,  Muller,  1910. 
420  p.  O. 

GEOLOGY,  U.  S.  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
Topographic  maps  and  folios  and  geolog- 
ical folios  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Wash,,  U.  S.,  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  1909.  102  p.  23cm. 

GREY,  Lady  Jane.    Davey,  R.    The  nine  days' 
queen  ;  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  times  ;  ed., 
with  an  introd.,  by  Martin  Hume;  with  12 
illustrations.     N.   Y.,   Putnam,   1909.     29+  _ 
372  p.  O.  (Romantic  history;  ed.  by  Martin 
Hume.)  cl.,  $3.50  net. 
Bibliography  (iJ/£  p.). 

GREAT  BRITAIN.     GENEALOGY.     Matthews,  G. 

F.  Contemporary  index  to  printed  parish 
(and  non-parochial)    registers    (1908  ed.), 
with  a   Supplementary  list   of  manuscript 
transcripts  to  be  found  in  the  public  libra- 
ries of  England  and  Wales;  ed.  by  George 
F.  Matthews.    London,  issued  to  subscrib- 
ers by  J.  Matthews,  1908. 
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HISTORY.  American  Historical  Association. 
The  study  of  history  in  the  elementary 
schools ;  report  to  the  American  Historical 
Association  by  the  Committee  of  Eight : 
Ja.  Alton  James,  chairman,  H.  E.  Bourne, 
Eugene  C.  Brooks,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Mabel 
Hill,  Julius  Sachs,  H.  W.  Thurston,  J.  H. 
Van  Sickle.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1909.  c.  20 
+141  p.  12°,  pap.,  50  c. 
Bibliography  (7  p.). 

STUDY    AND    TEACHING.     The    study    of 

history  in  the  elementary  schools;  report 
to  the  American  Historical  Association  by 
the  Committee  of  eight :  James  Alton 
James,  chairman.  Henry  E.  Bourne,  Eugene 
C.  Brooks,  Wilbur  F.  Gordy,  Mabel  Hill, 
Julius  Sachs,  Henry  W.  Thurstcn,  J.  H. 
Van  Sickle.  N.  Y.,  Scribner,  1909.  xx  p., 
i  1.,  141  p.  igy2c.m.,  50  c. 
Bibliography:  p.  131-138. 

HOLIDAYS.  Hazeltine,  M.  E.  Anniversaries 
and  holidays :  references  and  suggestions 
for  picture  bulletins ;  ed.  by  Mary  Emogene 
Hazeltine.  Madison,  Wis.,  [Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,]  1909.  122  p. 
I9cm. 
Bibliography. 

HYMNOLOGY.  Seipt.  A.  A.  Schwenkfelder 
hymnology  and  the  sources  of  the  first 
Schwenkfelder  hymn-book  printed  in  Amer- 
ica. Phil.,  Americana  Germanica  Press, 
[Box  10,  College  Hall.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,] 1909.  c.  8-1 12  p.  facsim.,  'Q, 
(Americana  Germanica  new  ser. ;  ed.  by 
Marion  Dexter  Learned.)  cl.,  $2. 
Bibliographies. 

INCOME  TAX.     Bomboy,  Rene.     L'impot  sur 
le  revenu  en  Prusse.     Paris,  A.  Rousseau, 
1908.    xx,  359  p.  [i]  p.  incl.  tables,  25^cm. 
Bibliography:  p.   [xv]-xx. 

INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY.    Commons,  Jehn  R.,  and 
others,    eds.      A    documentary    history    of 
Americal  Industrial  Society;  prepared  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
Cleveland.  O.,  Clark,  1909.    15  p.  8°,  $50. 
This  valuable  reference  work  will  cover  10 
volumes,   the  plan   of  publication  being  the 
issue  of  two  volumes  bi-monthly,  beginning 
Sept.  i.    The  American  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research,  together  with  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  has  for  many  years  been 


gathering  together  documents,  manuscripts 
and  inaccessible  printed  matter  relating  to 
economic  and  industrial  conditions  in  United 
States.  The  printed  matter  includes  only 
such  rare  or  unique  items  as  extracts  and 
editorials  from  inaccessible  newspaper  files, 
rare  pamphlets,  constitutions,  by-laws,  etc.,  of 
early  labor  unions  and  employers'  associa- 
tions, early  leaflets,  advertisements,  etc.  Vol- 
umes i  and  2  give  valuable  documentary  and 
manuscript  material  on  the  Old  South  ;  vol- 
umes 3  and  4  cover  labor  conspiracy  cases, 
1806-42;  volumes  5-10,  the  labor  movement, 
1820-1880. 

INSURANCE,    STRIKE.      Saint    Girons,    Pierre. 
L'assurance     patronale    contre    la    greve. 
Paris,  L.   Larose  &  L.  Tenin,   1908.     xix, 
412  p.,  i  1.  22^cm. 
Bibliographic:  p.  [xv]-xx. 

LAW.  Harvard  University.  Law  School. 
Library.  Catalogue  of  the  library  of  the 
Law  School  of  Harvard  University.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Law  School,  1909.  2  v., 


Contains  only  the  books  on  the  American 
and  English  common  law. 

MANUSCRIPTS.  De  Marinis,  T.  Manuscrits- 
autographes,  riche  collection  d'ouvrages  de 
musique  incunables  et  livres  rares.  Flor- 
ence, 1909.  1  10  p.  O. 

-  New  York  State  Library.     Calendar  of 
the    Sir    William   Johnson   manuscripts    in 
the  New  York  State  Library;  comp.  by  R. 
E.  Dey.     Albany,  N.  Y.,  New  York  State 
Education    Department,    1909.     683    p.    8°, 
cl.,  $i. 

MEDICINE.  Halle,  J.  Katalog  xLin-Zur  ge- 
schichte  der  medizin  von  Hippokrates  bis 
zum  xviii  jahrhundert.  Munich,  199  p.  O. 

MEXICO.  List  of  works  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  relating  to  Mexico,  pt.  2. 
(/«  New  York  Public  Library,  November, 
P-  675-737.) 

NAPOLEON  i.,  BONAPARTE.  Gonnard,  Philippe. 
The  exile  of  St.  Helena,  the  last  phase  in 
fact  and  fiction;  from  the  French  of  Phil- 
ippe Gonnard.  Phil.,  Lippincott,  1909.  15+ 
267  p.  pis.  pors.  O.  cl.,  $3.50  net. 
Bibliography  (8  p.). 

-  Lange,  Otto.    Napoleon  i.  et  la  Revolu- 
tion   frangaise.      1909.      catalogue,    no.    10. 
19  p.  O. 

NEW  YORK  [CITY].  DESCRIPTION  AND  TRAVEL. 
City  History  Club  of  New  York.  Histor- 
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ical  guide  to  the  city  of  New  York;  comp. 
by  Frank  Bergen  Kelley  from  original  ob- 
servations and  contributions  made  by  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  City  History  Club 
of  New  York;1  with  seventy  maps  and 
diagrams  and  forty-six  illustrations.  N.  Y., 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  [1909.]  c.  xvii,  420  p. 
front,  il.  (incl.  maps.,  diagrs.)  pis.  I7^cm., 
$1.50. 

Contains  bibliographies.  A  consolidation 
of  the  series  of  "Excursions"  issued  by  the 
club. 

OHIO.  POETRY.  Venable,  Emerson,  ed.  Poets 
of  Ohio;  selections  representing  the  poeti- 
cal work  of  Ohio  authors,  from  the  pioneer 
period  to  the  present  day ;  with  biographical 
sketches  and  notes.  Cin.,  Robert  Clarke 
Co.,  1909.  356  p.  front.  2il/2cm.,  $1.50. 

OPERAS.  [Special  list.]  (In  Osterhout  Free 
Library  Bulletin,  Nov.,  p.  45-48.) 

PAUPERISM.  Nijhoff,  M.  Livres  anciens  et 
modernes,  Pauperisme-Alcoolisme,  emigra- 
tion, prostitution.  La  Haye,  1909.  28  p.  O. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS.  Blair,  E.  H.,  ed.  The 
Philippine  Islands,  1493-1803;  (explorations 
by  early  navigators,  descriptions  of  the 
islands  and  their  peoples,  their  history  and 
records  of  the  Catholic  missions,  as  related 
in  contemporaneous  books  and  manuscripts, 
showing  the  political,  economic,  commer- 
cial and  religious  conditions  of  those  islands 
from  their  earliest  relations  with  European 
nations  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  tr  from  the  originals;)  ed.  (and 
annotated)  by  Emma  Helen  Blair  and 
James  Alexander  Robertson,  with  histori- 
cal introduction  and  additional  notes  by 
Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  Cleveland,  O., 
A.  H.  Clark  Co.,  1903-09. 
Bibliography. 

POE,  Edgar  Allan.  Columbia  University. 
Library.  Material  by  and  about  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  to  be  found  in  the  library  of 
Columbia  University;  prepared  by  Clara 
W.  Bragg.  [N.  Y.,]  Columbia  Library, 
1909.  18  p.  17  x  I3cm. 
Cover-title:  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1809-1849). 

RELIGION.  Thomas  W.  H.  G.,  D.D.  Chris- 
tianity is  Christ.  N.  Y.,  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  1909.  128  p.  D.  (Anglican  Church 
handbooks;  ed.  by  W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas.) 
cl.,  40  c.  net. 
Bibliography  (2  p.). 


ROADS.  Frost,  Harwood,  comp.  Notes  on 
the  literature  of  roads,  streets  and  pave- 
ments ;  reprinted  from  the  Engineering  Di- 
gest (New  York),  with  list  of  current 
works  on  earthwork,  blasting,  highway 
bridges,  tunneling  and  allied  lines;  comp. 
and  ed.  by  Harwood  Frost  for  the  Engi- 
neering News  book  department.  [N.  Y.,] 
Engineering  News  Publishing  Co.,  1909.  c. 

ROME,  ANCIENT.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS. 
Botsford,  G.  Willis.  The  Roman  assem- 
blies, from  their  origin  to  the  end  of  the 
Republic.  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1909.  c.  lo-f 
521  p.  O.  cl.,  $4  net. 
Bibliography  (19  p.). 

SERIAL  PUBLICATIONS.  Catalogo  metodico 
degli  scritti  contenuti  nelle  pubblicazioni 
periodiche  italiane  e  straniere.  Part  i 
(Scritti  biografici  e  critici)  :  indice  gen- 
erale  a  tutto  1'anno  1906  (Biblioteca  della 
Camera  dei  deputati).  Roma,  tip.  Camera 
dei  Deputati,  1909.  8°.  p.  117. 
Cfr.  Bollettino,  1908,  no.  1031. 

SHELLEY.  CENCT.  Shelley,  P.  B.  The  Cenci ; 
ed.  by  George  Edward  Woodberry.  Bost. 
and  Lond.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1909.  xxxv, 
[!]•  159  P.  front,  is^cm.,  (Half-title': 
Belles-lettres  ser.,  Section  in.  The  English 
drama;  general  editor,  G.  P.  Baker.)  60  c. 
Bibliography:  p.  [1521-159. 

SHORT  STORY.    Canby,  H.  S.,  1878-.    The  short 
story  in  English.     N.  Y.,  H.  Holt  &  Co., 
1909.    xiii,  386  p.  2ocm.,  $1.60. 
Notes:  bibliographical  and  general:  p  351- 

365. 

SOCIAL  EDUCATION.    O'Shea,  Michael  Vincent. 
Social  development  and  education.     Bost., 
Houghton     Mifflin     Co.,     [1909.]     c.     14+ 
561  p.  O.  cl.,  $2. 
References  gl/2  p. 

SOCIALISM.  Sflvin,  E.,  1877-.  Index  to  pe- 
riodical literature  on  socialism.  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  Rogers  &  Morley,  printers,  1909. 
45  P.  por.  25  c. 

Stammhammer,  Josef.    Bibliographic  des 

socialismus    und    communismus.      (Bearb. 
und  hrsg.  von  Josef  Stammhammer.)    Jena, 
G.  Fischer,  1893-1909.    3  v..  26^cm. 
Vol.  2,  Nachtrage   (und  erganzungen)   bis 

ende  des  jahres  1898;  v.  3,  Nachtrage  (und 

erganzungen)  bis  ende  des  jahres  1908.     Mit 

emem    vollstandigen    sachregister    iiber    elle 

drei  bande. 
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SOCIOLOGY.    Dealey,  J.  Q.    Sociology,  its  sim- 
pler teachings  and  applications.    N.  Y.  and 
Bost,    Silver,   Burdett   &   Co.,    [1909-]     c. 
405  p.  I9^2cm. 
Bibliography  :  p.  363-381. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC.  Amery,  L.  C.  M. 
S.,  ed.  The  Times  history  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa,i899-i902  ;  ed.  by  L.  S.  Am- 
ery, (with  many  photogravure  and  other  por- 
traits, maps  and  battle  plans.)  Lond.,  S. 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1900-09.  7  v., 
(fronts.,  pors.,  fold,  maps,  fold,  plans,) 


Bibliography,  v.  7,  apx.  v.,  p.  26-56. 

SPAIN.  Spain,  its  history,  typography  and 
people.  (In  Nottingham  (Eng.)  Library 
Bulletin,  p.  95-Q6.) 

-  BIBLIOGRAPHY.      FoulchenDelbosc,    Ray- 
mond.      Bibliographic,    hispanique,      1905. 
N.  Y.,  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  [1909-] 
6+162  p.  12°,  $1.25. 

-  1906.    N.  Y.,  Hispanic  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 1909.    6+256  p.  12°,  cl.,  $1.25. 

SPANISH  EXPLORATION  IN  CALIFORNIA.  Brief 
list  of  books  in  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Library  on  the  discovery  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  by  Portola  and  early  Spanish  explora- 
tion in  California.  (In  San  Francisco  Pub- 
lic Library  Monthly  Bulletin,  September, 
P.  97-) 

SWEDISH  BOOKS.     Bjorck  and  Borjesson.     A 
selected  list  of  Swedish  books  suitable  for 
libraries.    N.  Y.,  1909.    23  p.  O. 
This  list  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  and 

postpaid. 

TELEGRAPHY,  WIRELESS.  Collins,  A.  F.  Man- 
ual of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
2d  ed.,  enl.  ist  thousand.  N.  Y..  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1909.  xii,  250  p.  il.  pis. 
diagrs.,  fold,  chart,  loxm.,  $1.50. 
Appendix.  Wireless  telephony,  by  Newton 

Harrison  :  p.  201-215.    List  of  books  on  wire- 

less telegraphy:  p.  217-224. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY.  CLASS  OF.  1887.  Burns,  W. 
S.,  comp.  Bibliography  of  the  writings  of 
members  of  the  class  of  1887  in  Yale  Col- 
lege; reprinted  from  the  Vicennial  record 
of  the  class.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Marigold- 
Foster  Printing  Co.,  1909.  29  p.  22^cm. 
The  number  of  copies  of  this  pamphlet 

printed  is  30.    Based  on  the  bibliography  pre- 


pared by  R.  H.  Lewis  for  the  'Quindecennial 
record,  and  the  information  furnished  by 
members  of  the  class  for  the  Vicennial  rec- 
ord. 

IRotes  ant>  (Queries 

A.  L.  A.  MANUAL  OF  LIBRARY  ECONOMY. 
All  material  and  correspondence  with  ref- 
erence to  the  proposed  A.  L.  A.  Manual  of 
library  economy  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  I. 
Wyer,  jr.,  director  of  the  State  Library,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

MORE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  ASKING.  —  The  library 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  at  its  dis- 
posal a  dozen  or  more  copies  of  each  of  the 
following  books  which  it  would  be  glad  to 
send  to  other  libraries  on  exchange  account : 
Angell,  J.  B.  Quarter  centennial  celebration, 

Ann  Arbor,  1896. 

Burton,  C.  M.    Early  Detroit.     (1908.) 
League  of  Michigan  Municipalities.     Report 

of  the  ninth  annual  convention,  1907. 
Terence.    Adelphoe,  Latin  and  English,  acted 

by  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

1882. 
Moliere.     L'Avare.      [French   text,   as  acted 

by  students  of  the  University  of  Michigan.] 

Ann  Arbor,  1908. 

Postage  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  per  vol- 
ume for  each  title  wanted  should  accompany 
the  request. 

This  library  has  also  a  large  stock  of  dupli- 
cates in  both  popular  and  technical  period- 
icals, and  we  should  be  glad  to  search  any 
lists  of  wants  which  other  libraries  might  care 
to  send  us.  We  could  also  .probably  help 
most  libraries  that  are  trying  to  complete 
their  files  of  state  publications.  In  building 
up  our  own  sets,  many  duplicates  have  come 
in  from  one  source  and  another,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  such  items  as  we  have  to  any 
library  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. THEODORE  W.  KOCH. 

COMPARISON  SUGGESTED.  —  If  before  pur- 
chasing "The  adventures  of  Princess  Sylvia," 
by  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson,  New  York,  1909, 
the  librarian  will  compare  it  with  "The  Prin- 
cess Virginia,"  by  C.  N.  and  A.  N.  William 
son,  New  York,  1907,  he  will  discover  some- 
thing to  his  advantage. 

ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK. 

Xtbrarg  Calendar 

DECEMBER 

10.  N.  Y.  L.  C.  and  L.  I.  L.  C.  joint  meet- 
ing. 3  p.m.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  215  W. 
23d  street. 

Prof  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  Cornell,  will  repeat 
lecture  on  Henrik  Ibsen  given  at  Lake 
George. 

28-30.  Southern  Educational  Assoc.,  Dept.  of 
Libraries.    Charlotte,  N.  C. 


INDEX 
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The  colon  after  the  initial  of  a  given  name  means  that  it  is  the  most  common  name  beginning  with 
that  initial,  as:  A:,  Augustus;  B:,  Benjamin;  C:,  Charles;  D:,  David;  E:,  Edward;  F:,  Frederick;  G:, 
George;  H:,  Henry;  I:.  Isaac;  J:,  John;  K:,  Karl;  L:,  Louis;  R:,  Richard;  S:,  Samuel;  T:,  Thomas; 
W:,  William. 


Aberdeen    (Scotl.)    P.  L.,  rpt.,  83. 

Abruzzi   (region),  Italy,  bibl.,   576. 

Access  to  shelves  in   England,  30. 

Acetanilid,  bibl.,    520. 

Ackley,  Gabriella,  sec.  Wis.  L.  As- 
soc.,  452. 

Acropolis,    bibl.,    86. 

Adams,  B:,  chief  of  circulation 
dept.,  N.  Y.  P.  L.  517. 

Adriance  Memorial  L.  (Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.),  rpt.,  34. 

Advertising,    bibl.,    86,    191. 

Aeronautical  documentation,  Inter- 
national Office,  13. 

Africa,    bibl.,    466. 

Agriculture,    bibl.,    520. 

Ahern,  M.  E.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219. 

Aids  to  the  technical  and  indus- 
trial worker:  a  beginning,  (Ev- 
ans) ioo-iO3i 

Akron   (O.)   P.  L.,   rpt.,   1908,   127- 

Alabama  Department  of  Archives 
and  Hist.,  373. 

Alabama   library   day,   516. 

Alaska,    bibl.,    327. 

Alaska- Yukori-.'Pacific  exposition, 
bibl.,  241,  422. 

Alcyonaria,  bibl.,   520. 

Aldrich  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  building 
dedicated,  127. 

Allison  Memorial  L.,  gift  to  Car- 
negie-Stout (Dubuque,  la.)  P. 
L.,  84. 

Alstead,   N.   H..   lib.    gift,   84. 

American  Antiquarian  Society  L., 
rpt.,  74. 

American  Association  of  Law  Li- 
biaries,  60,  358. 

American  Congregational  Associa- 
tion L.,  s6th  rpt.,  382. 

American  historical  series,  want 
list  (L.  of  Congress)  191. 

American    history,    bibl.,    136,   415. 

American  Library  Association 
(dept.),  120,  172,  222,  273, 
308,  362.  411,  452. 

American  Library  Association, 
Bookbinding  com.,  120-121,  223- 
224,  411-413,  452;  Bookbuying 
com.,  18-19,  173,  413;  Bretton 
Woods  conference,  42,  63,  94, 
172,  194,  224-225,  273-277,  333, 
362-365;  post-conference,  365- 
366;  Committee  appointments, 
371;  Committee  on  federal  rela- 
tions, 173-174;  Committee  on 
co-operation  with  N.  E.  A.,  223; 
Committee  on  co-ordination,  525; 
Constitution,  new,  2,  363.  365; 
Council  minutes,  371-373:  exec- 
utive board  minutes,  222-223, 
369-371;  plans  for  N.  Y.  con- 
ference, 425;  present  members 
who  attended  Fabyans  confer- 
ence, 222;  membership,  222;  sec- 
retaryship, 390. 

A.   L.   A.   Booklist,   74. 

A.  L.  A.  Bulletin,  30,  126. 


A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  edition  ex- 
hausted, 91. 

A.  L.  A.  Catajog  section,  Bretton 
Woods  meeting,  366-367. 

A.  L.  A.  College  and  Reference 
section,  Bretton  Woods  meeting, 
274.  367,  369. 

A.  L.  A.  executive  offices,  333, 
369-370. 

A.  L.  A.  Library  Work  with  Chil- 
dren's section,  Bretton  Woods 
meeting,  367-368. 

A.  L.  A.  Library  Training  section 
established,  372. 

A.  L.  A.  Manual  of  library  econ- 
omy, 580. 

A.  L.  A.  Publishing  Board,  18, 
308,  370. 

A.  L.  A.  subject  headings,   140. 

A.  L.  A.  Trustees'  section,  368. 

American  Library  Institute,  and 
A.  L.  A.  constitution,  2;  mem- 
bership, 63,  219-220;  meetings, 
362. 

Annes's  comprehensive  index 
(Post)  544. 

Anderson,  E.  H.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219. 

Andover  (Mass.)  Memorial  Hall 
L.,  26th  rpt.,  127. 

Andrews,  C.  W..  member  A.  L.  L, 
219;  exec,  board,  365,  371,  373; 
examining  com.  Chic.  P.  L.. 
418. 

Animal   stories,   bibl.,   241. 

Ann  Arbor  L.  Club,  meetings,  376. 

Annifield  Plain  (Eng.)  P.  L., 
opened,  83. 

Annuaire  de  la  Bibliographic  et 
de  la  documentation,  13. 

Annuaire  de  la  LVbrarie  Fran- 
c.aise,.  387. 

Annuaire  de  la  Vie  Internationale, 
576. 

Annual   library  index,    192. 

Anthropology,    bibl..    421. 

Anti-slavery,  bibl.,   422. 

Applied  science  reference  rooms. 
See  Technical  books. 

Apprentice  work  in  the  small  pub- 
lic library  (Townsend)  8. 

Apthorp,  Miss  M.  W.,  pres.  Flor- 
ida L.  Assoc.,  65. 

Arbitration,   bibl.,    86. 

Architectural  Review,   36. 

Architecture,  bibl.,  327,  466. 

Arizona,    bibl..    241. 

Arms  and  armor,  bibl.,  241. 

Arnold.  G.  W.,  A  mother's  list 
of  books  for  children  (Hewins) 
561-562. 

Arts,    Fine,    bibl.,    327. 

Arts,    Useful,    bibl.,    327. 

Ashmun,  Margaret,  lib.  reading  in 
high  schools,  574. 

Asia,  Language,  bibl.,  327,  387, 
422. 

Asoka,  emperor  of  India,  bibl., 
422. 


Astronomy,  documentation  in  rela- 
tion to,  13. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Carnegie  L.,  school 
work,  (Rankin)  151-152;  rpt., 
1908,  233;  Anne  Wallace  How- 
land  Branch,  382,  513;  training 
school,  124,  229,  283,  311,  505. 

Atlantic  City  library  meeting,  62, 
93,  168-171. 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  meeting,  17; 
F.  P.  L.,  rpt.,  183. 

Atonement,  bibl.,  576. 

Attleborough  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
1908,  233. 

Attractive  power  of  books  versus 
the  librarian's  method,  (Moses) 
247-253- 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  See  Seymour  L. 
Assoc. 

Augustana  College,  Rock  Island, 
111.,  gift  of  lib.  to,  134. 

Austen,  W.  H.,  educational  value 
of  bibliographic  training,  427- 
430. 

Austin,  Isabella,  what  the  school 
needs  from  the  lib.,  395-398. 

Autobiography,    bibl.,    520. 

Avoca,  Iowa,  Lib.  Assoc.  organ- 
ized, 288. 

Ayer,  C.  W.,  pres.  Mass.  L.  C., 
280. 

Badius,   bibl.,    520. 

Bailey,    A.    L.,    pres.    League    Lib. 

Commissions,  362. 
Baillie,     Herbert,     rpt.     on     book 

disinfection,    260-263. 
Baldwin,     Clara     F.,     League     of 

Lib.    Com.   year-book,    64. 
Ballston   Spa    (N.   Y.)    P.    L.,   gift 

of      $2000,      189. 

Baltimore,   Md.     See   Enoch   Pratt 

F.    L. 

Balzac,    bibl.,    39,    327. 
Bancroft    Memorial    L.,    Hopedale, 

Mass.,    23d    rpt.,    316. 
Bangor    (Me.)     P.    L.,    26th    rpt., 

461. 
Bar    Harbor    (Me.)    site    for    lib., 

461. 

Barrows,   S.   J.,   death,    193. 
Bascom,   J:,    college  lib.,    574. 
Baskette,    G.    H.,    pres.    Tenn.    L. 

Assoc.,   67. 
Battersea   (Eng.)   P.  Ls.,  22d  rpt., 

322. 
Bay,   J.   C..   classification   of  chem- 


istry   (Voge).    304-306. 
Bay   Path   ~ 
505- 


L.   Club,  meetings,   376, 


Belchertown,     Mass.       See    CLapp 

Memorial    L. 
Belden,  C.  F.  D.,  state  libn.  Mass., 

325. 

Belfast   (Me.)    F.  L.,  gift  to,  384. 
Bellingham    (Wash.)    P.    L.,    rpt., 

1908,    128. 
Benton,    J.     H.,    working    of    the 

Boston   P.   L.,   75. 
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Berkshire  Athenitum  and  Museum 
L.,  i'ittsfacld,  Mass.,  igth  rpt., 

383- 

Berlin  Royal  L.,  Germany's  largest 
lib.,  111-112;  regulations  as  to 
printed  cards,  114-115;  rpt. 
[Weitenkunpf)  552;  Systema- 
tisches  yerseichniss  der  laufen 
den  Zeitschnften  (W  e  i  t  e  n  - 
kampf)  26. 

Berlin,  Litteraturarchiv-gesell 
scbaft,  (Mackall)  112-113. 

Biagi.  rpt.  at  Brussels  conference 
(1908;,  13. 

Bible,   bibl.,    520. 

Bibliographic  training,  educational 
value  ef,  (Austen)  427-430. 

Bibliographical  and  documentation 
institutions,  abridged  list,  13. 

Bibliographical  Society  of  Ameri- 
ca, Richmond  meeting,  18;  pro- 
ceedings and  papers,  137;  meet- 
ing at  Bretton  Woods,  359; 
Bulletin,  566. 

Bibliographic  de  la  France,  table 
alphabetique,  135. 

Bibliographic  Universalis,  (Brus- 
sels conference,  1908)  13. 

Bibliography,  (dept.)  86,  136,  191, 
241,  292,  327,  387,  422,  466, 
520. 

Bibliography  and  ctocumentation, 
International  conference.  See 
Brussels,  International  confer- 
ence of  bibliography  and  docu- 
mentation. 

Bibiiotheca  Paedagogica,  pictures 
listed  in,  (Dana)  15-16. 

Billings,  J:    S..   member  A.   L.   I., 

21?. 

Binding.      See    Bookbinding. 
Binghamton    (N.   V.)    P.    L.,   read- 
ing club   leaflet,  461. 
Biography,  Trenton    (N.  J.)   F.  P. 

L.,   list,   520. 
Biology,  bibl.,  39. 
Birds,   bibl..   327,   520. 
Bishop,    W:    W.,    inter-lib,    loans, 

527-532. 
Black,    W.    M.,    sec.    Virginia    L. 

Assoc.,    177. 
Blanchard,  Grace,  sec.  N.  H.  L.  A., 

374. 
Blind,  Cal.   State  L.  for  the,   (Gil- 

lis)     115-118;    libs,    and    reading 

for    (Dow)    189,    (Rowan)    221; 

books  for  the,  327;  libs,  for,  327. 
Bliss,  Richard,  pres.   R.   I.   L.  A., 

310. 

Boccaccio,   bibl.,    576. 
Bodleian     L.,     Oxford,     rpt.,     36; 

staff-calendar,  83. 

Bogsamlingsbladei,  314,  382,  566. 
Bohemian  books,  in  pub  libs.,  439. 
Bolletino  delle  Biblioteche  Popo. 

lari.    232,   381,   416,    513,    566. 
Bolton,    C:    K.,   librarian's    future, 

3. 

Bond,  B.  J.,  sec.  Columbia  (Mo.) 
L.  C,  376. 

Book  matters  at  home  and  abroad, 
(Richardson),  200-204. 

Book  symposium  at  Lake  George, 
(Fairchild)  444-445. 

Bookbinding,  reminding  abroad, 
copyright  provisions,  42;  paper 
and.  (Olivers)  350-354;  ret.  list 
of  titles  suggested  for  a  special 
lib.,  (Jeffers)  415;  disadvan- 
tages of  reinforced,  (Hooper) 
4375  publishers',  (Stephen) 
492;  bibl.,  576.  See  also  Amer- 
ican Library  Association. 

Books,  best,  of  1908,  405-406;  care 
of,  (Clarke)  327;  class  list  of 
best,  (L.  A.  U.  K.)  190;  collect- 
ing, bibl.,  520;  story  of  libs, 
and  book  collecting,  (Savage) 


565;  for  free  high  school  libs, 
in  Wis.,  136;  for  schoolroom 
libs.,  (Newark  F.  P.  L.)  466; 
foreign,  for  children,  469; 
mending  and  repair,  (Brown) 
359;  paper  and  binding  of  lend- 
ing, (Chivers)  350-354;  pur- 
chased lists,  389;  rarities,  bibl., 
520;  reading  for  pleasure  and 
profit  (Newark,  N.  J.,  F.  P.  £.) 
136;  and  reading,  bibl.,  520; 
resolutions  on  proposed  tariff, 
14,  82;  selective  purchasing  for 
libs.,  526;  tariff  on,  18-19,  75; 
co-operative  buying,  19;  thiev- 
ery in  N.  Y.,  569;  to  interest 
teachers,  318;  use  in  prisons, 
(Hill)  431-433;  use  of,  subject 
of  study  in  normal  schools, 
(Liyeright)  160-162.  See  also 
Children's  books;  Classification; 
Importation. 

Boone  College  L.,  Wuchang,  Chi- 
na, account,  (Wood)  54-55; 
cornerstone  laid,  516. 

Borden,  W.  A.,  classification  of 
fiction,  264-265. 

Bonajo,  E.   M.,  death,   517. 

Bossuet,   bibl.,    576. 

Boston,   bibl.,    576. 

Boston  Art  Museum,  new  build- 
ing, 525- 

Boston  Athenaeum  L.,  rpt.,  1908, 
183. 

Boston  Book  Co.,  Bulletin  of  Bib- 
liography and  Magazine  Index, 
39,  241,  387,  512. 

Boston  (Mass.)  General  Theolog- 
ical L.,  288. 

Boston  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  working  of, 
(Benton)  75;  list  for  boys  and 
girls,  85;  catalog  Allen  A. 
Brown  collection  of  music,  135; 
selected  list  of  books.  240;  po- 
lice list  of  voters  in  branch 
libs.,  382;  list  of  books  forming 
gift  of  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton  to,  519. 

Bostwick,  A.  E.,  some  economic 
features  of  libraries,  48-52; 
James  Hulme  Canfield,  143;  N. 
Y.  P.  L.  work  with  schools, 
145;  member  A.  L.  I.,  219;  pres. 
A.  L.  I.,  273;  libn.  St.  Louis 
P.  L.,  385. 

Botany,  documentation  in  relation 
to,  13;  bibl.,  520,  576. 

Bowerman,  G.  F.,  school  work  of 
P.  L.  of  District  of  Columbia, 
147-148. 

Bowker,  R:  R.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219. 

Boys'    books,    bibl.      520. 

Bradford  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  s8th  rpt., 
134- 

Braddock  (Pa.)  Carnegie  L.,  20th 
rpt.,  314. 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Carnegie  P.  L., 
9th  rpt.,  416. 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Eng., 
524- 

Brazilian  periodicals,  bibl.,  520. 

Brescia  (Italy)  Biblioteca  Quirin- 
iana.  Regolamento  delle  biblio- 
teca  civica  Queriniana  di  Bres- 
cia, 422. 

Brett,  W:  H.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219. 

Brigham,  Johnson,  member  A.  L. 
I.,  219;  A.  L.  A.  Council,  373. 

Brighton    (Eng.)    P.    L.,    3d    rpt., 

322. 

British  Columbia,  libs.,  356;  Pa- 
cific Noithwest  lib.  conference, 
3.55-356. 

British  Columbia  Legislative  L., 
check-list  on  Pacific  North- 
west, 387. 


British  Museum,  collection,  (Rye) 
29. 

Brockton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
1908,  513. 

Bropkhne  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  some- 
thing to  read  for  boys  and  girls, 
38;  52d  rpt.,  416. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  L.,  rpt.,  1907,  567. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  Children's  Museum  L., 
128. 

Brooklyn  P.  L.,  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  tariff 
on  books,  14;  central  building, 
31;  aids  to  the  technical  and  in- 
dustrial worker,  (.Evans)  100- 
103;  work  with  schools,  (Hicks) 
146;  nth  rpt.,  416-918;  neigh- 
borhood exhibit,  513. 

Brown,  Allen  A.,  collection  ot 
music,  (Boston  P.  L.  catalog) 

135- 

Brown,  J.  D.,  guide  to  librarian- 
ship,  (Bishop)  562-563;  rpt. 
Brussels  conference  (1908),  13. 

Brown,   J:,  bibl.,   576. 

Brown,  M.  W.,  menling  and  re- 
pair of  books,  359;  sec.-treas. 
League  Lib.  Com.,  362. 

Brown,  W.  L.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219. 

Brown,  Zaidee,  directions  for  the 
libn.  of  a  small  lib.,  134. 

Brown  University  L.,  Hay  Mem. 
L.  bldg..  205-209,  233,  288;  Har- 
ris collection,  464. 

Browne,  N.  E.,  A.  L.  A.  Council, 
373;  resigns  from  pub.  bd.,  425; 
sec.  Mass.  P.  L.  Com.,  465. 

Brussels.  International  conference 
of  bib'liograr  hy  and  documenta- 
tion, 1908,  12,  14;  1910,  13,  141, 
194,  233.  371,  425,  494-495,  496. 
See  also  Institut  International 
de  Bibliographic. 

Bucknam,  Edith,  sec.  L.  I.  L.  C., 
228. 

Budapest,  Hungary,  Municipal 
L..  rpt.,  1908,  188;  correction, 
322. 

Budlong,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  temporary 
director  North  Dakota  P.  L.  C., 
19. 

Buffalo  (X.  Y.)  Historical  Society 
L.,  288. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  books  in 
German,  38;  I2th  rpt,  129; 
classroom  libs.  for  public 
schools,  240;  means  of  educa- 
tion and  self-culture  offered  day- 
workers,  418. 

Buildings,    library,    (Eastman)    73. 

Bulletin  des  Bibliotheques  popu- 
laires,  183,  381. 

Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  126,  183, 
232. 

Bureau    Drawer    (The),    30. 

Bureau  of  Education,  special  col- 
lections, 546. 

Bureau  of  information  for  college 
libraries.  See  College  libraries. 

Burgess,  Alexina,  sec.  Cape  Cod 
L.  C,  505- 

Burlington  (la.)  F.  P.  L..  22d 
fPt.,  233;  books  on  special  sub- 
jects, 418. 

Burlington,  Vt.  See  Fletcher  F. 
L.,  35th  rpt.,  233. 

Burnham,  J:  M.,  death,  465. 

Burnite.  C.  M..  Cleveland  (O.) 
P.  L.'s  children's  work,  (Moore) 
165-166. 

Business  men,  libraries  to  help, 
304. 

Butler.  N.  M.,  James  Hulme  Can- 
field,  144. 
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Butlin,  I.  M.,  honor  system  in  col- 
lege libs.,  162-164. 

Buyse,  O.,  Les  bibliotheque  pour 
enfants,  (.Wyer)  73. 


Cables,   Submarine,   bibl.,   520. 

Cairo.  Egypt,  gifts  to  new  uni- 
versity, 134. 

California  Libraries,  News  Notes, 
26,  232,  314,  566. 

California  Library  Association, 
picture  list,  26;  meetings,  279; 
Handbook,  374. 

California  lib.  legislation,  129,  142, 
288,  307,  (Haines)  167-168. 

California  State  L.,  rpt.,  75;  pm. 
on  use  of,  129;  for  the  blind, 
(Gillis)  115-118. 

Camogli  (Italy)  Royal  Naval  Inst. 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  cata- 
log, 136. 

Canada,  bibl.,  576,  (Griffin)  415; 
historical  pubs.  relating  to, 
(Wrong  and  Langton)  231. 

Canal    ray,    bibl.,    422, 

Canfield,  J.  H..  death,  141,  190; 
tribute,  143-144;  in  memoriam, 

Si?.. 

Cannons,  H.  G.  T.,  index  to  pro- 
fessional periodical  literature, 

"9. 

Cape  Cod  L.   Club,  meetings,   505. 

Card  membership  record  for  Ma- 
sonic bodies  (Thompson)  86. 

Cardiff  (Wales)  P.  Ls.,  school  lib. 
system,  322;  catalog  of  guide 
books,  519. 

Cardiff  Libraries  Review,   566. 

Carlton,  W.  N.  C.,  appointed  to 
Newberry  L.,  37. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  lib.  gifts  in 
1908,  ii ;  gifts  recorded  in  1909, 
84,  135,  190.  240,  574;  gifts 
revised  to  1908,  323. 

Carr,  H:  J.,  member  A.  L.  1., 
219. 

Gary,  C.  P..  list  of  books  for  free 
high  school  libs,  in  Wis.,  136. 

Case  L.,  Cleveland,  O.,  reading 
lists,  567. 

Castine,   Maine,   gift   for  lib.,   134. 

Cataloging,  rpt.  on  joint  code 
(Hanson)  13;  card  repertories, 
42;  instructions,  (Gary's  list  of 
books  for  free  high  school  libs. 
in  Wis.)  136;  revised  course  in 
N.  Y.  State  L.  School,  179; 
personal  contact  through  the  cat- 
alog, (Lowe)  265;  list  of  subject 
headings,  (L.  of  Congress)  326; 
John  Crerar  L.  rules,  576.  See 
also  Printed  catalog  cards. 

Cataloging  and  classification, 
(dept.)  38,  85,  135,  190,  240, 
291,  326,  386,  421,  466,  519, 
575- 

Catalogo  di  libri  per  la  forma- 
zione  di  biblioteche  populari, 
326. 

Catalogue  de  la  bibliotheque  de 
feu  le  due  D.  Mario  Massino  de 
Rignano,  136. 

Catholic  directory  and  clergy  list, 
Official,  242. 

Catholic  literature,  subj.  list, 
(Seattle,  Wash.,  P.  L.)  136; 
catalog,  137;  in  pub.  libs.,  (Mer- 
rill) 421;  reading  list,  (Chic.  P. 
L.)  85. 

Catholic  (The)  who's  who  and 
year  book.  241. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  P.  L.,  pm.  on 
civic  affairs,  139-  I2th  rpt.,  314. 

Cells,   Physiological,   bibl.,   241. 

Central  State  Normal  Schocl,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  413. 


Centralization  a  needed  reform  in 
public  document  distribution, 
(Post)  43-48. 

Certification     of     Ohio     librarians, 

n,    290,    489. 
•»  Ceskd  Osveta,  183,  314,  382. 

Challoner,   Bishop,   bibl.,    577. 

Chapman,  Mrs.  1.  N.,  sec.  Cal.  L. 
Assoc.,  279. 

Charities,    bibl.,    577. 

Chautauqua  L.   School,  453. 

Cheese-making,  bibl.,  191. 

Chemistry,  classification  for, 
(Voge)  304-306. 

Chi  E,  387. 

Chicago  Historical  Society  L.,  rpt., 
1908,  183. 

Chicago  L.  Club,  meetings,  22,  68, 
123,  177-178,  228,  281,  557. 

Chicago  P.  L.,  accessions,  85,  386, 
4-1,  466;  appointment  of  libn., 
418,  426,  448-449;  Mr.  Hild's 
resignation,  214;  Catholic  read- 
ing list,  38;  conditions,  215,  482- 
487;  books  in  foreign  languages, 
85,  421;  headquarters  A.  L.  A., 
333.  369-370;  investigation,  315; 
rpt.  of  City  Club  corrected,  292; 
resolutions  against  free  impor- 
tation of  books,  75;  36th  rpt., 
129.  See  also  John  Crerar  L. ; 
Newberry  L. 

Child  study,  bibl.,  39. 

Children,  department  for,  in  pub- 
lic libs.,  (Buyse)  73;  work  m 
Cleveland,  75,  165-166;  parent 
and  libn.,  (Moses)  189;  relations 
between  civic  agencies  and  chil- 
dren's libs.,  (Herbert)  195-196; 
reading  of,  (Moses)  247-253; 
work  in  Minnesota  libs.,  289; 
hygiene,  bibl.,  422;  first  chil- 
dren's room,  (Parsons)  552. 

Children's  books,  (Prov.,  R.  I., 
P.  L.)  38;  something  to  read  for 
boys  and  girls,  (Brookline  P.  L.) 
38;  list  for  boys  and  girls,  (Bos- 
ton P.  L.)  85;  first  selection  of 
500,  for  a  lib.,  (Power)  86; 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  L.  catalog, 
135;  in  foreign  languages  in  N. 
Y.  P.  L.,  (Moore)  171;  class 
list,  (Brighton,  Eng.,  P.  L.) 
239;  how  to  select  and  adver- 
tise, 356;  children's  suggestive 
list,  (Wis.  F.  L.  Com.)  359; 
bibl.,  466,  520,  577;  foreign, 
469;  mother's  list,  (Arnold)  561- 
562;  guide  catalog,  (Potter) 
576;  Christmas  list,  577. 

Chinese  in  United  States,  bibl., 
422. 

Chivers,  Cedric,  work  of,  (Dana) 
40;  paper  and  binding  of  lend- 
ing lib.  books,  350-354. 

Chopin,    b'bl.,   86. 

Christiana,    Norway,    Deichmanske 

Bibliotek,    8th    rpt,    32*. 
Christmas  lists,   (Worcester,  Mass., 
F.    P.    L.)    39;    books    for    chil- 
dren,   577. 
Church  history,  bibl.,  241. 

Cincinnati      (O.)      P.     L.,     school 

work,    (Straus)    149-150;   annual 

list  of  books  added,  387;  special 

reading   list,    466. 

Cincinnati     (O.)     Society    for    the 

Blind,    rpt.,    31. 

Civic  agencies,  establishing  rela- 
tions between  the  children's  li- 
brary and  other,  (Herbert)  195- 
196. 

Civilization,    bibl.,    241. 
Clapp    Memorial    L.,    Belchertown, 

Mass.,  gift  of  $1000.   134. 
Clark,     A.    W.,    the    story    hour, 
164-165. 


Clark.  G:  T.,  member  A.  L.  L, 
219. 

Clark,  J.  W.,  care  of  books,  327; 
testimonial,  (Bishop)  563-564. 

Classification,  decimal,  applica- 
tions to  parts  of  documentation, 
12;  Masonic,  (Thompson)  86; 
of  fiction,.  (Borden)  264-265; 
expansive,  continued,  292;  for 
chemistry.  (Voge)  304-306. 

Clatworthy,  L.  M.,  "summary  of 
the  relation  of  the  two  brandies 
of  Dayton's  educational  system, 
schools  and  library,"  234. 

Cleveland  (O.)  Perkins  Children's 
L..  31. 

Cleveland  (O.)  P.  L..  work  with 
children,  75,  165-166;  Children's 
Leaf,  83;  school  work,  148-149; 
39th  rpt.,  32;  40th  rpt..  sis- 
Cleveland,  O.  See  also  Case  L.; 
Western  Reserve  Historical  So- 
ciety L. 

Coins,  bibl.,  86. 

Colby,  C:  W.,  lib.  and  education, 
340-345. 

Coll.y,  F.  M.,  and  Churchill,  A.  L., 
eds.,  New  international  year 
book,  327. 

Cole,  G:  W.,  pres.  New  York  L. 
Club,  282;  catalog  of  books  con- 
sisting of  English  literature  and 
miscellanea,  291. 

Colorado  L.  A.,  meetings,   20. 

College  and  university  librarians' 
meeting  proposed,  (Koch)  554. 

College  libraries,  central  bureau, 
com.  to  consider  establishment, 
18.  367,  525. 

College   library,   (Bascom)    574. 

Colonization,   bibl.,   86. 

Columbia  (Mo.)  L.  C.,  meetings, 
376. 

Columbia  University  L.  manu- 
scripts, 32. 

Commerce    and    labor,    bibl.,    292, 

387- 

Concilium  Bibliographicum,  rpt. 
on,  (Field)  13. 

Concord  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908, 
233- 

Concrete,  bibl.,   422,   468. 

Confederate  literature,  Biblio- 
graphical Society  of  America, 
18;  Calendar  of  papers,  39. 

Connecticut  F.  P.  L.  Committee, 
lib.  institute,  409;  novels  and 
children's  stories,  1908-9,  466. 

Connecticut  libs.,  rpt.  of  the  Ct. 
Bd.  of  Education,  567. 

Connecticut  L.  Assoc.,  meetings, 
121-122,  309,  496. 

Connecticut  State  L.,  biennial, 
1906-1908.  418. 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, school  docs.,  184;  nov- 
els and  children's  stories.  190; 
travelling  school  libs,  loaned  by 
Conn.  Soc.  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  Amer.,  315. 

Constant,  B:,  bibl.,  577. 

Cookery,    bibl.,    577. 

Coolidge,  C:  A.,  John  Hay  L., 
Brown  University,  208. 

Co-operation  in  lib.  work,  (Guppy) 
491-492. 

•Co-ordination  library,  41,  334;  ad- 
dress of  Pres.  Gould.  (Bretton 
Woods)  335-340;  conference  pro- 
gram, 362-363;  A.  L.  A.  con., 

Copyright,  "Manufacturing 
clause,"  42;  in  its  relation  to 
libs.,  (Putnam)  58-60;  new  bill, 
94,  194;  importation  of  books 
under  new,  110-111;  bibl.,  173; 
bibl.  and,  (Peddie)  491.  See 
also  Library  Copyright  League. 
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Cossitt  L.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  rpt., 
80. 

Costume    Ecclesiastical,   bibl.,   329. 

Cotton    bibl.,   241,   577. 

Council  Bluffs  (la.)  F.  P.  L., 
26th  rpt,  288. 

Country  Life  Commission,  parcels 
post,  64. 

Countryman,  G.  A.,  member  A. 
L.  I..  219;  A.  L.  A.  council, 
373- 

County  and  rural  school  super- 
vision, bibl.,  39. 

County  libraries,  in  Ohio,  489. 
See  also  California,  library  leg- 
islation. 

Coutts,  H.  T.,  lib.  staff  organi- 
zation, 189. 

Craver,  H.  W.,  A.  L.  A.  council, 
373. 

Crawford,    F.    M.,    bibl.,    292. 

Criminal    law,    bibl.,    422. 

Croydon  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  Croydon 
Crank,  188,  323;  pub.,  573. 

Cuba,  Insurrection,  1868-1878, 
bibl.,  87. 

Current   Events   Index,    138. 

Currier,  T.  F.,  Royal  L.  of  Ber- 
lin printed  cards,  114-115. 

Cutter,  W:  P.,  A.  L.  A.  council, 
373;  member  A.  L.  I.,  219; 
sec.  and  treas.  Library  Copyright 
League,  409. 

Dallas  (Tex.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  1908- 
1909.  3i5- 

Dana,  J:  C..  notes  on  pictures  for 
schoolrooms  and  the  Bibliotheca 
paedagogica,  15;  'Modern  Amer- 
ican library  economy,  27,  83, 
287;  member  A.  L.  I.,  219;  li- 
brarians' series,  323:  Special  Li- 
braries Association,  358. 

Danbury,    Ct.,   lib.    institute,   409. 

Daniels,  J.   F.,  empty  heart,  4. 

Danish  books,  selected  list,  (Kil- 
dal)  73. 

Dante  Alighieri,  catalog,  (John 
Rylai.ds  L.)  191;  bibl.,  137, 
520-521. 

Darboux,  rpt.,  (Brussels  confer- 
ence, 1908)  13. 

Darwin,    bibl.,    87,   241. 

Darwin  R.  Baker  L.,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y..  jift  of  $1000,  325. 

Davenport  (la.)  P.  L.,  6th  rpt., 
383. 

Davis,  M.  L.,  necessity  of  staff 
meetings,  299-301;  sec.  N.  Y.  L. 
Assoc.,  439. 

Dayton  (O.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  1907-08, 
234;  relation  with  schools,  (Clat- 
worthy)  234. 

De  Boekzaa!,   382,  461,  513. 

Deep  waterways,  bibl.,  87. 

Defective  and  delinquent  classes, 
bibl..  521. 

Denmark,  meeting  of  librarians, 
573. 

Denver  (Col.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908, 
184-185. 

Depository  libraries,  location  of, 
173;  official  list,  241. 

De  Quincey,   T:,  bibl.,   328. 

Des  Moines  (la.)  City  L.,  work, 
234- 

Detroit  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  44th  rpt, 
418-419;  branch  lib.,  567-568. 

Deutsche    Revue,    566. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219. 

Dickens  dictionary,  (Koch)  457- 
45?. 

Dickinson,  Asa  Don.  encourage- 
ment of  literature  in  libs.,  166- 
167. 

Didsbury  Literary  Institute,  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  "83. 


Diphtheria,  bibl.,  387. 

Diseases,  Contagious,  from  flies, 
bibl.,  328. 

Disinfection  of  books,  Amer.  Jour- 
nal of  Pub.  Hygiene,  36;  reports 
from  New  Zealand,  260-263, 
liiller  on,  487. 

District  of  Columbia,  govt.  and 
politics,  bibl.,  521. 

District  of  Columbia  Library  As- 
sociation, meetings,  20,  65,  122, 
176,  226  496,  555. 

District  of  Columbia  P.  L.,  re- 
ligious literature  bulletin,  32; 
branches  delayed,  94;  rpt.,  76; 
rpt.  .  corrected,  130;  school 
work,  (Bowerman)  147-148: 
reading  lists,  568. 

Documentation.  See  Brussels  In 
ternational  Conference  of  bibli- 
ography and  documentation. 

Doren,  Electra,  member  A.  L,  1.. 
219. 

Dow,  J.  J.,  libs,  and  reading  for 
the  blind,  189. 

Drexel  Institute  L.  School.  25,  6$, 
179,  229,  283,  311,  378,  413. 
454- 

Drury,  F.  K.  W..  sec.  111.  L.  As- 
soc., 500. 

Dubuque  (la.)  Carnegie-Stout  F. 
P.  L.,  gift  of  Allison  Memorial 
L.,  84;  gift  of  $1000,  290;  6th 
rpt.,  461. 

Dudgeon,  M.  S..  sec.  Wis.  F.  L. 
Commission,  517, 

Dudley,  C:  R.,  member  A.  L.  I.. 
219. 

Duluth  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  i8th  and 
1 9th  rpts.,  514. 

Dundee,  Scotland,  branch  libs, 
opened,  323. 

Dutch  periodical  literature,  bibl., 
466. 


Earthquakes    and    volcanoes,    bibl., 

EaVT'Orange    (N.    J.)    F.    P.    L., 

6th   rpt.,   462. 
Eastman.  L.  A.,  member  A.  L.  I., 

219. 
Eastman,    W.     R.,    lib.    buildings, 

(Lydenburg)    73;   lib.   legislation 

in   1908,    106. 

Easton  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  4th  rpt,  315- 
Eccles  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  bequest,  573. 
Education,  bibl.,  87,  241,  292,  521; 

Commissioner's  rpt.,  61 ;  popular, 

in  literature,  (Gauss)   390-394. 
Educational  institutions,  pubs.,   (L. 

of  Congress)  326. 
Educational  value  of  bibliographic 

training,    (Austen)    427-430. 
Egypt,    bibl.,    39. 
El   Paso   (Tex.)    P.   L.,   rpt,    1908, 

288. 

Electric    lighting.       See    Illumina- 
tion. 

Electricity,  bibl.,  387,  577. 
Elkhart  (Tnd.)  P.  L.,  5th  rpt,  130. 
Elkus.      See  Leubrie  and   Elkus. 
Elliott.   Miss   C.   L.,   pres.   Chicago 

L.    Club,   281. 
Elmendorf,  Mrs.  Theresa,  member 

A.  L.  I.,  219;  exec,  board,  365, 

37L    373- 

Empedocles,  bibl.,  87. 
Empty  heart,   (Daniels)  4. 
Encouragement     of     literature     in 

libs.,    (Dickinson)    166-167. 
Engineering,      index      system      for 

city  engineers'    offices,    (Taylor) 

239;   bibl.,  422. 
England,      Board      of      Education, 

pubs.,    39. 

English    art,   bibl.,    466. 
English   history,  bibl.,   521. 


English  language,  bibl.,  466. 

English  poetry,   bibl.,   466. 

English  Medical  Library  Associa- 
tion, 437. 

Engravings,  bibl.,   389. 

Enoch  Pratt  F.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md., 
23d  rpt,  128. 

Esperanto,  application  of  bibliog- 
raphy to,  14. 

Essex  Institute  L.,  Salem,  Mass., 
rpt,  82. 

Ethics   and   philosophy,   bibl.,    328. 

Evans  C.,  American  bibliography, 
328. 

Evans,  G:  H.,  aids  to  the  technical 
and  industrial  worker,  100-103; 
pres.  L.  I.  L.  C.,  228. 

Evanston  (111.)  P.  L.,  school 
work,  (Lindsay)  150. 

Experimental  temptation,  (Moses) 
247-253- 

Fabietta,  Ettore,  list  of  1000 
Italian  books,  239;  manuale  per 
le  Biblioteche  popolari,  (Lyden- 
burg), 313. 

Faiichild,  Mrs.  S.  C.,  A.  L.  A. 
council.  373;  member  A.  L.  I., 
219;  book  symposium  at  Lake 
George,  444-445. 

Fairfield    (Ct.)    bibl..  292. 

Farlow,  J.  W.,  medical  lib.  and  its 
contents,  401-405. 

Faxon,  F.  W..  literary  annuals 
and  gift  books,  39. 

Feazel,  E.  A.,  pres.  American  As- 
soc. of  Law  Libraries,  358. 

Federal  party,  Massachusetts,  bibl., 

Ferguson,  E.  E.,  chairman  Mich. 
State  Teachers'  Assoc.,  495. 

Ferguson.  Miss  Mary,  sec.-treas. 
Southern  Tier  L.  Club.  24. 

Fiction,  Conn.  State  Bd.  of  Educ. 
list,  190;  class  list,  (Brighton, 
Eng.,  P.  L.)  239;  classification, 
(Borden)  264-265;  Conn.  F.  P. 
L.  Com.  list,  466;  selected  list 
of  historical.  (Utica,  N.  Y.,  P. 
L.)  421;  meeting  demanded  for, 
(Moulton)  501 ;  bibl.,  521. 

Field,  Dr.,  rpt.  on  Concilium  Bib- 
liographicum.  13. 

Fine  arts,  bibl.,  328. 

Finsburg  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  rpt,  1908- 
1909,  384. 

Fishing,  International  documenta- 
tion offices,  13;  bibl.,  241. 

Fitchburg  (Mass.)  P.  L,,  s6th 
rpt,  515. 

Fitzgerald,    E.,   bibl.,    292. 

Fletcher,  W.  I.,  ed.,  annual  libra- 
ry index.  192;  member  A.  L. 
I.,  219;  to  make  libs,  more  ef- 
fective, 354-355- 

Fletcher  F.  L.,  Burlington,  Vt., 
35th  rpt.  233. 

Fletcher  Memorial  L.,  Ludlow, 
Vt..  7th  rpt.,  187. 

Florida  L.   Assoc.,  meetings,  65. 

Folksbibliotcksbladet,  127,  232.  _-8  :, 

5i3- 

Food,    bibl.,    39. 
For      Folke-og-Barneboksamlinger, 

74,  232.  382,  513. 
Foreign    books,    Chic.     P.    L.    list, 

Se^added  to  Chic.  P.  L.,  421. 
Foreigners    in    libraries,    children, 

(Mokrejs)   438-439;   topic  N.    Y. 

L.    Assoc..    438-441;    books    for 

foreign    readers     (Rindge)    439- 

440. 

Forestry,  bibl.,  39,  87,  292. 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Carnegie  P.  L., 

rpt.,    316. 
Foss.    S.    W.,    the    library    alcove, 

553- 
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France,  Ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  fine  arts,  order  for 
creation  of  commission  of  iibs., 
172. 

i''rati  Carlo  e  Segarizzi  Arnaldo, 
Catalogo  dei  codici  marciani, 
italianl,  326. 

Frederick  (Md.)  new  pub.  lit., 
462. 

Fredericksburg.  Va.  See  Wallace 
Memorial  L. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y.  See  Darwin  K. 
Baker  L. 

Free  access.    See  Access  to  shelves. 

French    revolution,    bibl.,    328. 

Fresh   water  animals,   bibl.,   328. 

Fruit-culture,    bibl.,    521. 

Fulton,   Rob.,   bibl.,   466. 

Fulton   (MoJ    P.   L.,  Assoc.,  77. 

Galesburg  (111.)  F.  P.  L..  35th 
rpt.,  419. 

Gardening,   bibl.    387. 

Garland,  C.  H.,  pres.  N.  H.  L. 
Assoc.,  374. 

Garver,  A.  S.,  Samuel  Swett 
Green,  269-271. 

Gauss,  Christian,  popular  educa- 
tion in  literature,  390-394. 

Genealogy,     Great     Britain,     bibl., 

Geneseo  State  Normal  School, 
study  of  lib.  method,  324. 

Geography,   bibl.,  421,   577. 

Geology,   bibl.,   521,  577. 

Georgetown  Univ.  L.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  lib.  burned,  568. 

Georgs,  Karl,  bibl.,  422. 

German-American  collection,  in  N. 
Y.  P.  L.,  no. 

German  art,   Modern,  bibl.,    137. 

German  books  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
P.  L.  list,  38. 

German    language,    bibl.,    466. 

German  literature,  in  American 
magagines,  bibl.,  87,  521. 

Germantown,  Pa.,  Friends'  F.  L. 
rpt.,  1908,  419. 

Ghost   stories,   bib!.,    39,    241,  292. 

Gibson.  Miss  Mollie  B.,  sec.  and 
treas.  Florida  L.  Assoc.,  65. 

Gifts  and  bequests  (dept.),  84,  134, 
189,  240,  290,  325,  384,  574. 

Gillis,  M.  R.,  California  State  L. 
for  the  Blind,  115-118. 

Gilson,  M.  L.,  school  dept., 
(Dana's  Modern  American  libra- 
ry economy)  83,  287. 

Glacial  waters  in  Central  New 
York,  bibl..  191. 

Glasgow  Corporation  P.  Ls.,  index 
catalog  of  the  Pollokshields  Dis- 
trict L.,  240. 

Gloversville  (N.  Y.)  F.  L.,  rpt., 
1908,  462. 

Gooch,  Miss  H.  B.,  sec. -treas.  Ky. 
L.  A.,  488;  inter-state  lib.  con- 
ference Louisville,  Ky.,  488-489. 

Goodrich,  F.  L.  D.,  pres.  Ann  Ar- 
bor L.  C,  376. 

Gould,  C:  H.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219;  co-ordination,  or  method 
in  co-operation.  335-340. 

Government  and  politics,  bibl., 
137,  328. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  lec- 
tures, 77;  school  work,  (Ranck) 
150-151;  lib.  placards  in  cars, 
185;  annual  bulletin,  291;  3&th 
rpt.,  462-463,  rpt.  corrected,  568. 

Great     Britain,     Genealogy,     bibl., 

577- 

Greece,  archaeology  and  antiqui- 
ties, bibl.,  467. 

Greek   prosody,    bibl..   467. 

Green,  S.  S.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219;  appreciation,  (Garver) 
269-271. 


Greene,  C.  S.,  A.  L.  A.  council, 
373- 

Greenfield  (.Mass.)  L.  Assoc.,  be- 
quest of  $3000,  325. 

Greenfield  (Mass.)  P.  L..  28th  rpt., 
%  463. 

Greek  architecture,   bibl.,  241. 

Greek  history,  bib).,  86. 

Greenwood  (Thomas)  L.,  Manches- 
ter, ling..  $5000  endowment  for, 
84. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  bibi.,  577. 

Grieg,   E.   H.,   bibl.,   137,  328. 

Griffin,  G.  G.,  comp..  Writings 
on  American  historv,  1907, 
(Paltsits)  415. 

Growoll,  Adolf,  death,  526,  575. 

Guatemala,  bibl.,  422. 

Guide  books.  Cardiff  P.  Ls.  cata- 
log, 519. 

Guiteau   L.,   Irvington,   N.   Y.,   78. 

Gutenberg  Gesellschaft,  pubs.,  554. 

Gypsies,  bibl.,  328. 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  See  Johnson, 
L. 

Hadley,  Chalmers,  pres.  lib.  train- 
ing section,  369;  sec.  and  treas. 
A.  L.  A.,  385,  390. 

Hagerstown  M.  See  Washington 
County  F.  L. 

Haines,  H.  E.,  lib.  legislation  in 
Cal.,  167-168;  "lib.  periodicals," 
512. 

Haines,  M.  R.,  a  questioned  criti- 
cism. 108-110;  Mr.  Homer,  story- 
teller, 192;  3ist  annual  meeting 
A.  L.  A.  at  Bretton  Woods, 
362-366. 

Hall,  Drew  B.,  sec.  Mass.  L.  C., 
280;  A.  L.  A.,  council,  373. 

Hall,  M.  E..  what  the  libn.  may 
do  for  the  high  school,  154-159. 

Hampstead  (Eng.)  P.  Ls.,  central 
lib.  extension,  134;  rpt.,  1908- 
1909,  420. 

Hanover  Borough,  York  Co.,  Pa., 
lib.  gift,  $42,000,  84. 

Hanson,  J.  C.  M.,  rpt.,  (Brussels 
conference,  1908)  13. 

Hardy,  Judge,  pres.  Ont.  L.  A., 
220. 

Hardy,  E.  A.,  sec.  Ont.  L.  A.,  221. 

Harlesden  (Eng)  P.  L.,  bequest, 
573- 

Harrassowitz.  O.,  catalogs,  139. 

Harris,  A.  W.,  selection  advisory 
commission  Chic.  P.  L.,  315. 

Harris,   W.   T.,   bibl.,   87. 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Watkinson  L.  See 
Watkinson  L.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Harvard  (111.)  F.  P.  L.,  lib.  dedi- 
cated, 288. 

Harvard  University  L.,  bequest  of 
$50,000,  189;  nth  rpt.,  289. 

Hasse,  A.  R.,  Materials  for  a  bib- 
liography of  the  public  archives 
of  the  thirteen  original  states, 
87;  index,  continuation  needed, 
357;  index  of  economic  materials 
in  state  docs.,  (Seaver)  511. 

Hayerhill  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  hist,  77; 
lib.  bulletins  issued,  185:  34th 
rpt.,  383;  useful  arts  bulletins, 
568. 

Haynes.  E.  M.,  sec.  Bay  Path  L. 
C.,  376. 

Hazeltine,  M.  E.,  member  A.  L. 
I.,  219;  methods  of  training  in 
one  lib.  school.  253-256;  A.  _L. 
A.  council,  373;  anniversaries 
and  holidays,  458. 

Heinemann,  D.  E.,  sec.  Mich. 
State  Teachers'  Assoc.,  495. 

Helbig,  R:  E.,  German-American 
collection  in  N  Y.  P.  L.,  no. 

Helena  (Mont.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908, 
419. 


Hennig,  G.,   on   lib.  work,    137. 

Hepburn,  W:  H.,  pres.  Ind.  L. 
Assoc.,  555. 

Herbert,  C.  W.,  Establishing  rela- 
tions .  between  the  children's  li- 
brary and  other  civic  agencies, 
195-196;  sec.  Lib.  work  with 
Children's  section,  368. 

Heredity,  bibl.,  422. 

Hewins,  C.  M.,  visit  to  N.  Y., 
165;  member  A.  L.  I.,  219; 
A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Hickman  (Ky.)  Carnegie  L.,  gift 
of  $1000,  134. 

Hicks,  F.  C.,  Brooklyn  P.  L., 
school  work,  146;  pub.  lib.  in 
political  theory  and  in  practice, 
197-199. 

High  school  libraries.  See  School 
libraries. 

High  schools,  bibl.,  328. 

Hild,  F.  H.,  resignation  from  Chi- 
cago (111.)  P.  L.,  194,  214. 

Hill,  A.  C.,  use  of  books  in  pris- 
ons 431-433- 

Hill,  F.  P.,  member  A.  L.  I.,  219; 
examining  com.  Chic.  P.  L., 
418. 

Hiss,  Sophie,  sec.  A.  L.  A.  cata- 
log section,  367. 

Historical   societies,    bibl.,    137. 

History,  finding  list,  Va.  State 
L-.  327,  576;  bibl.,  578. 

Hitchler,  Theresa,  member  A.  L. 
I.,  219;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Hobart,  Miss  A.  S.,  sec.-tireas. 
Western  Reserve  Univ.  L. 
School  Alumni  Assoc.,  381. 

Hodges,  N.  D.  C.,  advisory  com- 
mission Chicago  P.  L.,  315,  418; 
member  A.  L.  I.,  219;  pres. 
A.  L.  A.,  365,  373. 

Hoentschel,  George,  catalog  pre- 
sented to  N.  Y.  P.  L..  81. 

Hoffman,  U.  J.,  what  the  lib. 
means  to  the  school,  239. 

Holgate,  T:  F.,  advisory  commis- 
sion Chic.  P.  L.,  315,  418. 

Holidays,   bibl.,    578. 

Holland,  plans  for  documentation, 
13;  publishing  business  and 
booktrade,  239. 

Holmes,  O.  W.,  bibl.,  329. 

Homestead,  Pa.,  Carnegie  L.,  nth 
rpt.,  185. 

Honor  system  in  college  libraries, 
(Butlin)  162-164. 

Hooper,  L.  M.,  disadvantages  of 
reinforced  binding,  437. 

Hopedale,  Mass.  See  Bancroft, 
Memorial  L. 

Hopkins,  A.  H.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219. 

Hopkinton,  Iowa.  See  Lenox  Col- 
lege L. 

Hopper,  F.  F.,  sec.  Pacific  North- 
west Assoc.,  356. 

Hopwood,  — ,  rpt.  Brussels  con- 
ference (1908),  13. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Lyceum  and  Car- 
negie L.,  316. 

How  may  the  use  of  books  and 
library  crtalogs  be  made  a  sub- 
ject of  study  in  normal  schools, 
(Liveright)  160^1 62. 

Howard  University,  Carnegie  L, 
•formation,  234. 

Howe    Memorial    L.,    Shrewsbury, 

Mass..  gift  of  $1000,  189. 
Hudson,  H:,  bibl.,  467. 
Hudson   River,  bibl..   388. 
Hudson  Valley  L.  Club,  meetings, 

23. 

Hulsizer.  S.  H.,  how  to  make  a 
lib.  useful  to  a  small  town,  257- 
260. 

Humboldt  (Iowa)  P.  L.,  new  Car- 
negie building  dedicated,  289. 
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Hume,    J.     F.,     Queens     Borough 

Public  Library,  209-214. 
Humors  and  blunders,    (dept.)   gii 

192,  244.  331,  488,  424. 
Humphrey,    Miss    Guess,    sec-treas. 

Nebraska  L.  Assoc.,  504. 
Hungarian   literature,  bibi.,  423. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  International 

documentation  offices,  13. 
Hurlburt,  G.  C.,  death,  37. 
Hutching,  F.  A.,  member  A.  L.  I., 

219. 

Hydrography,   bibl.,  421. 
Hyde,  W.  F.,  pres.  Cal.  L.  Assoc.. 

279. 

Hygiene,  bibl.,  423. 
Hymnology,    bibl.,    578. 
Hypnotism,    bibl.,    388. 

lies,  George,  member  A.  L.  I., 
219;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Ibsen,   Henrik.   Brand,   bibl.,   87. 

Idaho,  Pacific  Northwest  Library 
conference.  355-356. 

//  Libra  e  la  Stampa,    382. 

Illinois,  bibl.,  87,  329;  state  lib. 
supervision,  130;  libs.,  (Sharp) 
511;  state  docs,  511. 

Illinois  Library  Association,  meet- 
ings, 497. 

Illinois    Library    Commission,    498, 

499. 
Illinois     State     Teachers'     Assoc., 

lib.   extension   in   Illinois,    130. 
Illumination,    in    the    New     York 

Public  Library,   16-17;   bibl.,  87; 

of  libs,  cautions  with  regard  to, 

1 06. 

Immigration,  bibl.,  241. 
Importation,    of   books   under   new 

copyright  law.    iio-ui. 
Income  tax,  bibl.,  578. 
Incunabula,    bibl.,     87,     137,    329, 

388,     521;     in     Senn     collection 

John     Crerar     L.,      (Josephson) 

323- 

Index  of  Legislation,  357. 

Index  to  legal  periodical  literature, 
(Jones)  supplement  to,  358. 

Index  to  Legal  Periodicals  and 
Law  Library  Journal,  60. 

Index  to  professional  periodical 
literature.  (Cannons)  119. 

Indexes    (dept.),    192. 

Indexing,  system  for  city  engi- 
neers' offices,  239. 

India,    bibl.,    521. 

Indiana,  school  libs.,  78;  libs., 
234. 

Indiana  L.  Assoc.,  meeting  with 
Ky.  and  Ohio,  375,  555;  inter- 
state conference,  409,  426,  488- 
490. 

Indiana  Library  School,  284,  500, 
559. 

Indiana  Public  Library  Commis- 
sion, 373,  554;  sth  rpt.,  278. 

Indiana  State  L.,  need  of  new 
building,  130;  material  on  Ind., 
-34»  27th  rpt.,  289;  Bulletin, 
463- 

Indiana  summer  library  school, 
229,  413-414. 

Indianapolis  L.  Club,  meetingsi, 
68. 

Industrial  art,  bibl.,  242. 

Industrial   history,    bibl.,    578. 

Industrial  literature  and  indus- 
trial public  at  the  Pratt  Insti- 
tute F.  L.,  (Stevens)  95-99. 

Inquisition,    bibl.,    521. 

Inscriptions,   bibl.,   88,    242. 

Insects  and  agricultural  pests, 
bibl.,  242. 

Institut  International  de  Bibliog- 
raphic, progress  of  international 
bibliographic  co-operation,  14; 
card  repertory,  42. 


Institute   of   Musical  Art   L.,    569. 

Insurance,   bibl.,  329,   578. 

Inter-library  loans,  in  Ohio,  489; 
and  co-ordination,  525-526, 
(Bishop)  5^7-532. 

International  congress  of  librari- 
ans. See  Brussels. 

International  Institute  of  photo- 
graphic documentation.  See 
Photographic  documentation. 

International  Polar  Institute,  rpt. 
on,  (Brussels  conference,  1908) 

13- 

International  Railway  Congress, 
bibliographical  work,  13. 

Iowa,  libs,  in,   130. 

Iowa  City  Library  Club,  meeting, 
31°,  558. 

Iowa  Library  Association,  meet- 
ings, 21,  453. 

Iowa  Library  Commission,  work, 
21 ;  collections  of  picture  bulle- 
tins, 278. 

Iowa  Library   Quarterly,  232,  288. 

Iowa   summer   library  school,    312. 

Irrigation,    bibl.,    522. 

Irvington,  N.  Y.,  Guiteau  L.  See 
Guiteau  L.,  Irvington,  N.  Y. 

Isle  de  Bourbon,  Reunion,  bibl., 
88. 

Italian    art,    bibl.,    467. 

Italian  books,  list,  Fabietti  and 
Locatelli,  239. 

Italian  painting  bibl.  and  guide, 
137. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  bibl.,  329. 

Jackson  (Mich.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908- 
1909,  568. 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  F.  P.  L.,  4th 
rpt,  316. 

Jacobs,   H.,  where   to  find  it,    517. 

Jahrbt'ch   der  Bucherpreise,   524. 

James  Prendergast  F.  L.,  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  i Sth  rpt.  419. 

James  V.  Brown  L.,  Williamsport, 
Pa..  321;  monthly  bulletin,  420. 

James'town,  N.  Y.  See  James 
Prendergast  F.  L.,  Jamestown, 
N.  Y. 

Japan,  lib.  meeting,  573. 

Jefferies,   R:,   bibl.,   467. 

Jeffers,  Le  Roy,  comp.,  Reference 
list  of  titles  suggested  for  a  spe- 
cial lib.  Hnding,  (Leypoldt) 
4iS. 

Jennings,  A.  V.,  pres.  Nebraska  L. 
Assoc.,  504. 

Jennings,  J.  T.,  pres.  Pacific  North- 
west Association,  356. 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L., 
pamphlets  issued,  463. 

Jews   and  Judaism,   bibl.,   88,   292, 

329- 

Joan  of  Arc,  bibl.,  329. 
ohn  Crerar  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  I4th 
rpt.,    183-184;   book  list  in   read- 
ing   room,     576;     catalog    rules, 
576. 

John  Hay  L.  See  Brown  Univer- 
sity. Providence.  R.  I. 

John  Rylands  Library,  Manches- 
ter, Eng..  catalog  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  illuminated  manuscripts, 
86;  Milton  catalog,  191;  analyti- 
cal catalog.  576. 

Johnson.  M.  H..  sec.  and  treas. 
Tenn.  L.  Assoc..  67. 

Johnson  L.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.. 
rpt.,  1908.  130. 

Johnston,  W.  Dawson,  pres.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  L.  A.,  21; 
libn.  Columbia  Univ.,  325;  chair- 
man  A.  L.  A.  College  and  Ref- 
erence section,  367;  pres.  N.  Y. 
L.  Assoc.,  439;  special  lib.  col- 
lections, 546. 


Joliet    (111.)    P.    L.,    rpt.,    32,    383. 
Jones,    G.    M.,    member    A.    L.    I., 

219. 
Jones,  K.  M.,  "Magazines  for  the 

small  lib,"   359. 
Josephson,    A.     G.     S.,     Gleanings 

from    the    library    press,    55-57; 

sec.      Bibliographical      Soc.      of 

Amer..    359. 
Judson,  H.   P.,  selection   Advisory 

commission   Chic.    P.    L.,    315. 
Juvenile      literature.        See      Chil- 
dren's   reading. 

Kansas  City  L.  Club,  meetings,  178. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)   P.  L.,  rpt.,  78. 

Kansas  L.   Assoc.,  meetings,   -•-'. 

Keep,  A.  B.,  history  of  N.  Y.  Soc. 
L.,  27-28. 

Keller,  H.  R.,  old-fashioned  vir- 
tues versus  the  ideal  librarian, 
295-298. 

Kelly  Beatrice,  sec.  Ohio  L.  A., 
490. 

Kent,    H.    W.,    librarian's    series, 

323- 

Kentucky  L.  Assoc.,  meeting  with 
Ohio  and  Ind.,  375;  interstate 
meeting  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  409, 
426,  469,  488-490. 

Kentucky  L.  Commission,  pro- 
posed, 568. 

Kentucky  State  L.,  removal,  463. 

Keogh,  Andrew,  member  A.  L.  L, 
219;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Keystone  State  L.  Assoc.,  meet- 
ings, 453. 

Kildal,  Arne,  selected  list  of  Nor- 
wegian and  Danish  books, 
(Dicserud)  73. 

Kilkenny,  Ireland,  Carnegie  P.  L., 
founded,  134. 

King,  J:  E.,  pres.  Pacific  North- 
west Assoc.,  358. 

Koch,  T.  W.,  registration  of  Eng- 
lish librarians,  217-219;  member 
A.  L.  I.,  219;  new  Russian  pos- 
tal regulations,  307;  Sheffield 
meeting  of  the  English  Library 
Association,  490-494;  note  on 
Brussels  conference,  495 ;  sum- 
mer lib.  school,  549-550. 

Koopman,  H.  L.,  John  Hay  Li- 
brary Brown  University,  206- 
208;  member  A.  L.  I.,  219;  A. 
L.  A.  council,  373. 

Kroeger,  A.  B.,  guide  to  the  study 
?nd  use  of  reference  books,  28- 
29;  member  A.  L.  I.,  219;  A. 
L.  A.  council,  373;  death,  470, 
518;  tribute  to,  551;  resolutions 
of  the  Penn.  L.  Club,  558. 

La  Bibliofilia,   461. 

La  Fontaine,  M.  H.,  rpt.  at  in- 
ternational conference,  12. 

Labor  and  laboring  classes,  bibl., 
329. 

Laconia  (N.  H.)  P.  L.,  branch  lib. 
established,  130;  6th  rpt.,  235. 

Lancaster  (Mass.)  Town  L.,  46th 
rpt.,  235. 

Lane,  W:  C.,  on  central  bureau 
o'f  information.  18;  member  A. 
L.  L,  219;  exec,  board,  365, 

371,    373- 
Language,     class     list,      St.      Paul 

(Minn.)    P.    L.,    291. 
Larned,   J.   X.,    member  A.    L.    1., 

220. 

Latin  drama,  bibl..  467. 
Laurain,    E.,   catalogue    de    la    bib- 

liotheque   municipale   cle   la    viJIe 

de    Mayenne,    86. 
Law,  bibl.,  578. 
Lawrence    (Kan.)     F.    P.    L.,    4th 

rpt.,  235. 
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Lawrence  (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  rpt., 
3-2- 

League  of  Library  Commissions, 
mid-winter  meeting,  63-64;  year- 
book, 64;  meeting  at  Bretton 
Woods,  359-362. 

Leavenworth  (Kan.)  F.  P.  L.,  rpt., 
1908.  185-186. 

Leavitt,  T.  W.  H.,  rpt.  on  pub. 
libs,  in  Ontario,  Canada,  132- 
133. 

Legislation,  lib.  in  1908,  (East- 
man) 1 06;  lib.  in  Cal.,  129; 
142,  288,  307,  (Haines)  167-168; 
lib.  in  Oregpn,  236-237;  lib.  in 
Ohio,  290;  lib.  in  Vt.,  309;  lib. 
in  Pa.,  418;  lib.  in  Lake  George, 
439;  model  lib.  commission  law, 
360. 


Legislative  reference  libraries, 
(.Woodruff)  239,  (Ranck)  345- 
350,  (Whitten)  547. 

Legler,  H.  E.,  membet  A.  L.  L, 
220;  exec,  board,  365,  371,  373; 
libn.  Chic.  P.  L.,  426,  449. 

Leland  C.  G.,  N.  Y.  City  Educa- 
tion Dept.  classroom  libs.,  145. 

Lenox  College  L.,  Hopkinton,  la., 
gift  of  books,  290. 

Leubrie  &  Elkins,  agents  for  pic- 
tures published  by  Tuebner  & 
Voptlaender,  15. 

Lewis,  G.  L..  pres.  Western  Mass. 
L.  C.,  377- 

Lewiston  (Me.)  P.  L.,  6th  rpt., 

SiS- 
Lexington  (Ky.)  P.  L.,  work  with 
Irish,  32. 

Librarians  (dept.),  37,  84,  135, 
190,  240,  291,  325,  385,  465, 
517,  574- 

Librarian's  future,   (Bolton),  3. 

Librarian's  series,  (Dana  and 
Kent)  323. 

Librarianship,  old-fashioned  vir- 
tues versus  the  ideal  librarian, 
(Keller)  295-298;  appointments 
and  vacancies,  389;  prison  in- 
mates as  librarians  517;  guide 
to  librarianship,  (Brown)  562- 
563- 

Libraries,  in  England,  (Architec- 
tural Review)  36;  activities  for 
social  betterment,  (Van  Kleeck) 
37;  statistics,  comp.  by  Bureau 
of  Education,  42,  511-512;  some 
economic  features,  (Bostwick) 
48-52;  work  with  school  chil- 
dren, (Ranck)  52-54;  public,  and 
libn.  in  schools,  145-153;  encour- 
agement of  literature  in,  (Dick- 
inson) 166-167;  conditions  in 
Amer.,  (Palmgren)  182;  staff 
organizations,  (Coutts)  189;  pub- 
lic lib.  in  political  theory  and 
in  practice,  (Hicks)  197-199;  sta- 
tistics for  10  American  cities, 
216;  how  to  make  a  lib.  useful 
to  a  small  town,  (Hulsizer)  257- 
260;  in  bookstores,  266-269:  to 
help  business  men,  304;  reports, 
331;  to  make  more  effective, 
(Fletcher)  354-355;  book  storage 
and  stack  space,  390;  in  Okla- 
homa, 434-437;  in  rural  commun- 
ities, 445-448;  and  book-collect- 
ing, (Savage)  565.  See  also  Col- 
lege libraries;  County  libraries; 
Depository  libraries;  Legislative 
reference  libraries;  School  and 
the  library;  School  libraries. 

Library,   288,   381. 

Library  alcove,   (Foss)  553. 

Library    and    education,     (Colby) 
340-345- 


Library  architecture,  Bost.  Art  Mu- 
seum, 525. 

Library  Assistant,  30,  74,  126,  182, 
232,  288,  381,  460,  512,  566. 

Library  Association  of  United 
Kingdom,  class  list  of  best 
books,  190;  registration,  (Koch) 
217-219;  Sheffield  meetings, 
(Koch)  490-494. 

Library  Association  Record,  30,  74, 
126,  182.  232,  381,  415,  461, 
512,  566. 

Library  bulletins,  as  second  class 
mail  matter,  173. 

Library  calendar  (dept.),  40,  92, 
140.  192,  244,  424,  468,  505, 
524.  580. 

Library  clubs  (dept.),  22,  68,  123, 
177,  228,  281,  376,  557. 

Library  Copyright  League,  271-272, 
409. 

Library  economics,  (Koch)  459. 

Library  economy  and  history 
(dept.),  30,  74,  126,  182,  232, 
288,  314,  381,  415,  460,  512, 
566. 

Library  legislation.  See  Legisla- 
tion. 

Library  membership,  active, 
(Recht.)  263-264. 

Library  Notes  and  News,  74. 

Library  of  Congress,  A.  L.  A.  por- 
trait index,  78;  pubs,  issued 
since  1897,  78;  Washington  pa- 
pers, 79;  rpt.  for  1908  for  dis- 
tribution, 139;  want  list  of 
Aroer.  hist  series,  191;  librarian- 
ship  193;  pubs.,  326;  cards  for 
U.  S.  Geol.  survey  pubs.,  421; 
want  list  of  soc.  pubs.,  466; 
want  list  of  periodicals,  519;  in- 
ter-lib, loans,  527-532;  Hubbaid 
bequest,  574. 

Library  press,  gleanings  from  the, 
(Josephson)  55-57. 

Library  reading  in  high  school, 
(Aslimun)  574. 

Library  schools  and  training  class- 
es (dept.),  25,  69,  124,  179, 
228,  283,  311.  378,  413,  453,  505, 
559. 

Library  schools,  dinner  at  Lake 
George,  457. 

Library  spirit  (poem),  F.  W.  S., 
411. 

Library  training,  methods  in  Wis- 
consin (Hazeltine)  253-256;  in 
normal  schools,  (Geneseo  State 
Normal  School)  324;  for  teach- 
ers, 356. 

Library  Trustees'  Association,  554. 

Library   Work,  232. 

Library  World,  30,  74,  126,  182, 
232,  288,  314,  381,  461,  512,  566; 
criticisms  of  American  libs.,  93, 
107,  200-204. 

Lighting.     See  Illumination. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  Cleveland  (O.) 
P.  L.,  Children's  Leaf,  83;  bibl., 
88,  137-138,  329. 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  City  L.,  rpt.,  32; 
new  branch,  515. 

Lincoln  Educational  League,  tab- 
lets for  libs.,  139. 

Lindsay.  M.  B.,  Evanston  (111.) 
P.  L.  school  work,  150. 

Literary  annuals  and  gift  books, 
(Faxon)  241. 

Literature,   bibl.,  88,   522. 

L  i  1 1  e  r  a  turarchiv-Gesellschaft  in 
Berlin  (Mackall)  112-113. 

Little,  G.  T.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
220;  A.  L.  A.,  council,  373. 

Liveright,  A.  F.,  how  may  the  use 
of  books  and  lib.  catalogs  be 
made  a  subject  of  study  in  nor- 
mal schcols,  160-162. 


Liverpool  (Krigj  P.  Ls.,  librari- 
anship, 323. 

Lodi,  Cal.  new  Carnegie  building, 
130,  235. 

London  libs.,  (Rye)  29-30;  book 
thefts,  323. 

London  Library,  new  subject  in- 
dex, 492. 

Long  Beach  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  new 
building  dedicated,  383. 

Long  Island  L.  Club,  23,  68,  123, 
228,  377,  505. 

Longfellow    II.   W.,   bibl.,   242. 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  79; 
charges  against  staff,  130-131; 
2Oth  rpt.,  186. 

Louisiana,   libs,   in,   316. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  F.  P.  L.,  3d  rpt. 
corrected,  33;  4th  rpt.,  33;  new 
building,  79;  school  work, 
(Zachert)  152-163;  work  on  Shel- 
by branch,  289;  4th  rpt.,  289; 
colored  branch,  316,  (Yust)  398- 
401;  pubs.,  569;  inter-state  lib. 
conference,  see  Kentucky  Libra- 
ry Association. 

Lowe,  J.  A.,  personal  contact 
through  the  catalog,  265. 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  bibl.,  88. 

Ludlow,  Vt.  See  Fletcher  Memo- 
rial L. 

Lynn  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  46th  rpt., 
3i7- 

Lyon   (France),  bibl.,  138. 


McCullough,  E.  F.,  pres.   Wis.  L. 

Assoc.,   452. 

Machine  shop  practice,  bibl.,  138. 
Mackall,    L.    L.,    Litteraturarchiv- 

gesellschaft  in  Berlin,  112-113. 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice,  bibl.,  191. 
Magazine  subject  index,  annual, 

1908,     191.      See    also    Bulletin 

of  Bibliography. 
Maine  Library  Association,  papers 

and  proceedings,  226. 
Malarial  fever,  bibl.,  522. 
Maiden     (Mass.)     P.    L.,    gift    of 

$1000,  325;  3ist  rpt.,  383. 
Manchester,    Eng.      See    Didsbury 

Literary    Institute;     Greenwood, 

Thomas,  Library;  Rylands,  John, 

Library. 
Manchester  (N.  H.)   City  L.,  ssth 

rpt.,  419-420. 
Mankato    (Minn.)    P.    L.,    reading 

lists,    515. 

'Manistee    (Mich.)    P,  L.,  rpt.,    79. 
Mankato    (Minn.)    F.    P.    L..    rpt., 

1908,    187. 
Mann,    Margaret,    chairman   of   A. 

L.  A.  section,  367. 
Mansfield  (O.)  Memorial  L.  Assoc., 

2ist  rpt.,  317. 
Manuscripts,   bibl.,    138,    329,    522, 

578;   illuminated,  catalog,    (John 

Rylands    L.)    86. 

Marks,   L.    B.,    "Design   of   the    il- 
lumination of  the  New  York  City 

Carnegie  libraries,"   16-17. 
Marprelate   tracts,    bibl.,    522. 
Marquette     (Mich.)     Summer 

.  L.  School,  414. 
Marshalltown   (la.)   F.  P.  L..  rpt., 

1908,   420. 
Marvin,  Cornelia,  member  A.  L.  I., 

220;    A.   L.   A.   council,    373. 
Marvin,  H.  R.,  libs,  in  bookstores, 

266-267. 
Maryland     State     L.     Commission, 

6th    rpt.,    64. 
Masons,    card   membership   system, 

(Thompson)   86. 
Massachusetts,  federal  party,  bibl., 

577;   Lib.   Club  meetings,   65-66, 

280,   500. 
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Massee,     May,     chairman     Library 

work  with  children  section,  368. 
Mathematics,   bibl.,   330. 
Matthews,    Mrs.     Sam.,    sec.    Ind. 

L.  Trustees'  Assoc.,  554. 
Maxwell,    W:    H.,    James    Hulme 

Canfield,   144. 

Mayenne    (France)    City    L.,    cata- 
log, (Laurian)  86. 
Mechanic  and  the  library,  (Wright) 

532-538. 
Mechanics    Institute  L.,  San  Fran- 

isco,  133;  cornerstone  laid,  571. 
Medford    (Mass.)    P.   L.,  ssd   rpt., 

420. 
Medical    library    and    its    contents, 

(Farlow)  401-405. 
Medical   Libraries,   Association   of, 

1 06. 
Medical     Library     Association     of 

England,    437. 
Medici,    bibl.,    242. 
Medicine,    bibl.,    578. 
Medieval  history,  bibl.,  242,  522. 
Memphis   (Tenn.)   Cossitt  L..     See 

Cossitt  L.,   Memphis,   Tenn. 
Mendelssohn,    bibl.,    88. 
Merchants'      Assoc.,      New      York 

City,    libraries    to    help    business 

men,    304. 
Merrill,   W.    S.,    Catholic  literature 

in    pub.    libs..   421. 
Metal     corrosion     and     protection, 

bibl.,   423. 
Metropolitan   Museum    of   Art    L., 

New   York   City,    131,   569;   rpt., 

1908,    187. 

Mexico,   bibl.,    522,   578. 
Michigan     College    of    Mines    L., 

Houghton,   Mich..   420. 
Michigan  L.  Assoc.,  meetings,  502. 
Michigan    State    L.,    first   selection 

of    500    children's    books    for    a 

lib.,    (Power)   86. 
Miller,    Z.     K.,     resignation    from 

N.  Dakota   P.   L.   Com.,   19. 
Michigan    State    Teachers'    Assoc., 

495- 
Michigan      summer      lib.      school, 

(Koch)    548. 
Millersburg,    Pa.,    gift    of    $75,000, 

189. 
Milom.   C.   H..   sec.    Indiana    State 

L.    Commission,    518. 
Milton,     J:,      bibl.,     88;      catalog, 

(John  Rylands  Library)    191. 
Milton    (Mass.)    P.    L.,    38th   rpt., 

3i7- 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  P.  L.,  sist 
rpt.,  235. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  South  Side  L. 
foundation,  (Nuesse)  515. 

Mind   and   body,  bibl.,   242. 

Mireralogy,   bibl,   288,    467. 

Miniatures,    bibl.,    88. 

Minnescota  L.  Assoc.,  joint  meet- 
ing with  Wis.,  450-452;  meeting, 

Minnesota,  libs.,    (Olsen)    289. 
Minnesota  P.  L.  Commission,  121, 

225. 
Minnesota    State    Reformatory    L., 

St.   Cloud,   Minn.,   464. 
Minnesota  summer  lib.  school,  229, 

506. 
Missions    and    missionaries,    bibl., 

138. 

Missouri  Lib.  Assoc.,  meeting,  556. 
Mitchell,    D.    G.,   bibl..    88. 
Mitchell    P.    L.,    Hillsdale,    Mich., 

catalog    of    pictures    and    statu- 
ary, 421. 
Mohawk  Valley  L.  Club,  meetings, 

23. 
Mokrejs.  Mrs.  J:,  foreign  children 

in    pub.    lib.,    438-439- 


Money  and  banking,  bibl  ,  88,  423 

Monongahela  Valley  L.  Assoc.,  24. 

Montana,  Pacific  Northwest  L.  con- 
ference, 355-356. 

Moi.tclair  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  isth 
rpt.,  515. 

Montgomery.  T.  L.,  member  A.  L. 
I.  220;  sec.  trustees'  section,  368. 

Moore,  A.  C..  Cleveland  P.  L.'s 
children's  work,  165-166;  N.  Y. 
P.  L.'s  children's  books  in  for- 
eign languages,  171. 

Moral  education,  bibl.,  88. 

Mormons    and    Mormonism,    bibl., 

I91. 

Morningstern,  W:  B.,  technical  de- 
partment of  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary of  Newark,  N.  J..  104- 
106. 

Morocco,   bibl.,    467. 

Moses,  M.  J_.,  "parent  and  libn.," 
189;  experimental  temptation;  or, 
the  attractive  powers  of  books 
versus  the  librarian's  method, 

247-253- 

Mudge,  Isadore  G.,  special  lib.  col- 
lections, 546. 

Muncie  (Ind.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908, 
515. 

Municipal    affairs,   bibl.,    191. 

Municipal    government,    bibl.,    242. 

Municipal  improvement,  bibl.,  467. 

Municipal  legislative  reference  li- 
braries, (Ranck)  345-350. 

Murray,  Utah,  gift  of  $5000  lib. 
building,  187. 

Music,  bibl.,  88,  138,  242,  330, 
467.' 

Music,  catalog  Allen  A.  Brown 
collection,  (Boston  P.  L.)  135; 
catalog,  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  P. 
L.,  326. 


Napoleon,  bibl.,  89,  578. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Carnegie  L.,  7th 

rpt.,    317. 

National   Association    of    State   Li- 
braries,     meeting      at      Bretton 

Woods,  357-35.8. 
National  Education  Association,  lib. 

dept.,   annual   meeting,   359,  410. 

See  also  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 

co-operation. 
Natural  gas,  bibl.,  89. 
Natural  science,  class  list,  St.  Paul, 

(Minn.)    P.    L.,    291. 
Nature,  bibl.,  89. 
Nebraska    Library    Association, 

meetings,   503. 

Negro  problem,  bibl.,   40,   89. 
Nelson's  encyclopaedia,  (Koch)  564- 

565. 
New    Bedford    (Mass.)    F.    P.    L., 

56th  rpt.,  187;  57th  rpt.,  317. 
New  England,  names,  bibl.,  423. 
New  England  College  Librarians, 

meeting,   18. 
New    England   League    of   Library 

Commissions,     annual      meeting, 

278. 

New  Hampshire,  bibl.,  191. 
New   Hampshire    L.    Assoc.,    meet- 
ings,   374,    504. 
New  Harmony,  Ind..  list  of  books 

and  pm.   in   special  collection  in 

the    lib.    of    the    Workingmen's 

Institute,    291. 
New   Haven    (Ct.)    F.   P.    L.,   new 

building,  113-114. 
New  Jersey  P.  L.  Commission,  9th 

rpt..    174-175. 
New  London    (Ct.)    P.  L.,  pm.   on 

lib.,    420. 
New  Orleans  (La.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  33, 

?8n 


Xew  Schaff-IIerzog  encyclopedia  of 
religious  knowledge,  4^3. 

Xew  South  Wales  P.  L..  Sydney, 
rpt.,  1908,  573. 

Xew    Year's   Day,    bibl..   89. 

Xelson,  C:   A.,  resignation,  386. 

Netherlands,  Vereeniging  voor 
openbare  leeszalen  in  Nederland, 

83- 

Xeuhut,   L.    A.,    death,    37. 

New  York  City,  school  libs.,  15; 
bibl.,  578. 

New  York  City,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  L.,  gift  of  New- 
comb  lib.,  464. 

New  York  (City)  Dept.  of  Educa- 
tion ,libs.  in  schools,  (Leland) 
145;  rpt..  84. 

New  York,  General  Society  of  Me- 
chanics' and  Tradesmen's  L., 
rpt.,  1908,  317. 

New  Ylork,  General  Theological 
Seminary  L.,  rpt.,  80,  516. 

New  York  High  School  Librarians' 
Association,  meeting,  281. 

New  York  L.  Assoc.,  lib.  week, 
93,  119,  176-177,  310,  374,  .-,90, 
407,  426,  438-443,  469-470;  rpt. 
of  com.  on  libs,  in  rural  com- 
munities, 445-448;  round  table 
meetings,  449-450. 

New  York  L.  Club,  meetings,  68, 
178,  282;  proposed  amendments 
to  constitution  and  by-laws,  123. 

New  York  Libraries,   74,  232,  415, 

512. 

New  York  Mercantile  L.,  88th 
rpt,  317. 

New  York  P.  L.,  resolutions  with 
regard  to  the  proposed  tariff  on 
books,  14,  173;  illumination,  16- 
17;  contracts  for  decorations,  33; 
gift  of  Hoentschel  catalog,  81 ; 
German-American  collection  in, 
no;  rpt.,  1908,  131-132;  work 
with  schools,  (Bostwick)  145; 
children's  books  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, 171:  sites  for  branches. 
2^.5;  Circulating  Dept.  advisory 
com.,  235;  books  to  interest 
teachers,  318;  Kennedy  bequest, 
574;  Columbus  branch,  464; 
Hamilton  Fish  branch,  132;  Har- 
lem branch,  81,  420,  516,  569; 
Lenox  branch,  187,  383;  Seward 
Park  branch  opened,  569. 

New  York  Society  L.,  hist., 
(Keep)  27-28;  new  site  for,  132; 
building  to  be  sold,  318;  rpt., 

569. 

Xew  York  State  Education  Depart- 
ment, bibl.,  89;  educational  ex- 
tension division  rpt.,  225;  selec- 
tion from  best  books,  291;  rpt., 
1909,  569. 

New  York  State  L.,  goth  rpt., 
236. 

New  York  State  L.  School,  25,  69, 
125,  179-180,  284,  312,  378-379, 
454-455.  507,  559. 

New  York  State  Library  School 
Association,  379. 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Assoc., 
proceedings,.  517. 

New  Zealand,  reports  on  book  <iis- 
infection,  260-263. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  registra- 
tion desk,  (Dana)  27;  technical 
and  scientific  dept..  So,  (Morn- 
ingstern) 104-106;  rpt.,  1907,  So; 
reading  for  pleasure  and  profit, 
136;  libs,  to  help  business  men, 
304;  books  for  schoolroom  libs.. 
1909,  466;  rpt..  1908,  569-570. 

Newberry  L.,  Chicago,  111.,  :6th 
rpt..  31 

Newburgh  (N.  Y.)   F.  L.     7th  rpt.. 
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Newburyport,      Mass.,      lib.      gift, 
$1000,    84. 


Newspapers,  periodicals  and,   bibl., 
138;  want  list, 
326. 


(L.  of  Congress) 


Newton   (Mass.)   F.  L.,  rpt.,  1908, 

236. 

Nietzsche,  bibl.,  89. 
Niles,  (Ohio)   P.  L.,  132. 
Norfolk    (Va,)    P.    L.,    isth    rpt., 

290. 
North  Adams   (Mass.)   P.  L.,  25th 

rpt.,  318. 
North      America,      geology,      bibl., 

292. 

North  Carolina,  bibl.,  89. 
North  Carolina  L.   Commission  es- 
tablished,   175,    226. 
North      Carolina      University      L., 

frontispiece,  525. 
North    Dakota   P.    L.    Commission. 

19. 

Northmen    in   America,    bibl.,    388. 
Norton    (R.  I.)    P.  L.,  bequest  to, 

189. 
Norway,    Kirkedepartmentet,    kata- 

log     over     bpker      Skikket      fer 

Folkebogsamlinger,  421. 
Norwich  (Ct.)  Otis  L.    See  Otis  L. 

Norwich,  Ct. 
Norwegian  literature,  bibl..  73,  89, 

467- 
Notes  and  queries   (dept.),  40,  91, 

139,    244,    292,    331,    388,    468, 

524,    580. 
Nottingham    (Eng.)    P.    Ls.,    rpt., 

1908-1909,     384;     reading     lists, 

516-574. 
Nyhuus,    Haakon,    rpt.,     (Brussels 

conference,   1908)    13. 


Oaths,  History,  bibl..  522. 

Oberlin  (O.)  College  L.,  rpt.,  1908, 
290. 

Oceanica,   bibl.,   423. 

Ohio,  certification  of  librarians,  2; 
legislation,  290;  bibl.,  579. 

Ohio,  travelling  libs,  in,  (Dial) 
239- 

Ohio  L.  Assoc.,  certification  of  li- 
brarians, 2;  meetings,  226-227; 
inter-state  conference,  375,  409, 
426,  488-490. 

Oklahoma,  libs,  in,  434-437. 

Oklahoma  City  Carnegie  L.,  8th 
rpt.,  236. 

Oklahoma  State  L.  Assoc.,  meet- 
ings, 453. 

Old-fashioned  virtues  versus  the 
ideal  librarian,  (Keller)  293-298. 

Omaha  P.  L.,  32d  rpt.,  236,  290. 

Onawa  (Iowa)  P.  L.,  new  building 
opened,  516. 

Ontario,  Canada,  rpt.  upon  pub. 
libs.,  132-133. 

Ontario  I.  Assoc.,  proceedings  for 
1908  meeting,  33:  meetings,  119- 
120;  proceedings  1909  meeting, 
554- 

Open  shelves.  See  Access  to 
shelves. 

Operas,  bibl.,  579.    - 

Orchids,  bjbl.,  522. 

Oregon,  lib.  legislation,  236-237; 
Pacific  Northwest  lib.  confer- 
ence, 355-356. 

Oregon  L.  Commission,  2d  rpt., 
175- 

Otis,  .Tames,  pres.  Cape  Cod  L. 
Club,  505. 

Otis   L..   Norwich,   Ct..   rpt.,   81. 

Otlet,  Paul,  rpt.  at  international 
conference,  12. 

Otstgo,  N.  Y.,  bibl.,  89. 

Ottawa,  Can.,  Carnegie  L.,  3d  rpt., 
33-34- 

Otway,    T.,    bibl.,    80. 


Overbrook,  Pa..  Seminary  of  St. 
Charles  Bsrromeo  L.,  corner- 
stone laid,  516. 

Pacific  Northwest,  library  confer- 
ence, 228,  355-356;  Washington 
State  L.  checklist,  387. 

Pacific  University  L.,  Forest 
Grove,  Ore.,  bequest  of  $10,000, 
189. 

Painting  and  engraving,  bibl.,  388. 

Palmgren,  Valtrid,  women  as 
libns.  in  Germany,  126;  Bibliotek 
och  Folkuppfostran,  (Strohm) 
182;  libs,  and  popular  educa- 
tion in  the  U.  S.,  232;  Swedish 
list,  359;  vacation  courses  for 
school  libns.  at  Stockholm,  384. 

Paper  and  binding  of  lending  li- 
brary books,  (Chivers)  350-354, 

Parasites,   bibl.,    330. 

Parcels  post,  recommendations  to 
Country  Life  Commission,  64. 

Parham,  N.  E..  pres.  111..  L.  As- 
soc., 500. 

Paris,    bibl.,    522. 

Paris  Bibliographical  Office,  index 
to  patents,  13. 

Parsons,  J:,  first  children's  room, 
552. 

Pasadena  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908- 
1909,  420. 

Patent  law,  bibl.,  423. 

Patents,  indexes  of,  (Sebert)   12. 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L.,  24th 
rpt.,  464. 

Pauperism,  bibl.,  579. 

Pennsylvania,   lib.   legislation,   418. 

Pennsylvania  F.  L.  Commis- 
sion, 452. 

Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety and  F.  C.  L.  for  the 
Blind,  meeting,  81;  rpt.,  1908, 
318. 

Pennsylvania  L.  Club,  meetings, 
69,  124,  282,  558. 

Pennsylvania  Library  Notes,   182. 

Peoples,  W.  T.,  member  A.  L.  A., 
220;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Peoria    (111.)    P.    L.,    rpt.,    81. 

Periodical  literature,  bibl.,  89,  330; 
guide  to  current,  (Severance) 
138;  and  newspapers,  138;  index 
to  profesional,  (Cannons)  119; 
annual  magazine  subject-index 
for  1908,  191;  social  science, 
bibl.,  523. 

Periodicals,  Berlin  Konigliche  Bib- 
lipthek  Systematisches  verziech- 
niss  des  laufenden  Zeitschriften, 
26;  magazines  for  the  small  lib., 
(Jones)  359;  use  in  libs., 
(Rathbone)  500-501;  want  list, 
(L.  of  Congress)  519. 

Perkins  Children's  L.  See  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Perry,  J.   D.,  death,  38. 

Persia.  Sacred  literature,  bibl., 
242. 

Peters,  Miss  Orpha,  sec.  Ind.  L. 
Assoc.,  555. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  L.,  rpt.,  1908,  570. 

Philadelphia  City  Institute  L.,  57th 
rpt.,  290. 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  F.  P.  L..  isth 
rpt,  318;  Chestnut  Hill  branch, 
82. 

Philadelphia  L.  Company  resolu- 
tions on  tariff  on  books,  82. 

Philadelphia,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Assoc.  L.,  gift  to,  82. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  bee  Stephens, 
William  B.,  Mem.  L.,  570. 

Philippine  Islands,  bibl.,  579. 

Philosophy,  bibl.,  90. 

Phonographs,    in   libs.,   324. 


Photographic  documentation,  In- 
ternational Institute,  rpt.  on, 
(Dt  Potter)  13. 

Photography    bibl.,    242. 

Physiology,   bibl.,   330. 

Picture  bulletins,  Iowa  L.  Com. 
lending  collection.  278. 

Pictures,  for  schoolrooms,  (Dana) 
15;  for  libs.,  Cal.  L.  Assoc. 
list,  26;  and  statuary,  catalog, 
(Mitchell  P.  L.,  Hillsdale, 
Mich.)  421. 

Pilot  guides,  bibl.,  522. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Carnegie  L.,  237; 
catalog  of  children's  books.  135; 
training  school  for  children's  li- 
brarians, 69,  124.  179,  283,  378, 
5°5.  570. 

Pittsfield,  Mass.  See  Berkshire 
Athenaeum  L. 

Pleasant  Valley  (N.  Y.)  F.  L., 
187,  516. 

Plummer,  M.  W.,  member  A.  L. 
I.,  220;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Poe.  E.  A.,  bibl.,  90,  138,  242, 
330,  579- 

Poetry,  American,  bibl.,  242. 

Poets,   bibl.,    523. 

Poland,    Myra,   A.    L.   A.    council, 

373- 
Polar  regions,  Ancient,  bibl.,   423, 

467,    523. 
Political  science,  bibl.,  242. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908- 
1909,  571- 

Poole,  F.  O.,  sec.-treas.  American 
Assoc.  of  Law  Libraries,  358. 

Poore's  catalog  of  government 
publications,  (Post)  543. 

Popular  education  in  literature, 
(Gauss)  390-394- 

Poray,  Miss  Amela,  sec.  Mich. 
L.  Assoc.,  503. 

Porter,  W.  T.,  chairman  trustees' 
section,  368. 

Portland  (Ore.)  L.  Assoc.  45th 
rpt.,  319;  checklist  on  Pacific 
Northwest,  387. 

Portrait  index.   78. 

Portugal,   bibl.,  243. 

Post,  W:  L..  centralization  a  need- 
ed reform  in  pub.  doc.  distri- 
bution, 43-48;  resignation,  357, 
386;  outline  for  a  working  col- 
lection of  pub.  docs.,  538-545. 

Post  office,  bibl.,  90;  regulations 
on  lib.  bulletins,  173-174;  new 
regulations  in  Russia,  (Koch) 

3<>7- 
Pottery,  bibl.,  523. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Adriance 
Memorial  L.  See  Adriance 
Memorial  L. 

Power,  E.  L.  first  selection  of 
500  children  s  books  for  a  lib., 
86. 

Pratt  Institute  (Brooklyn)  F.  L., 
industrial  literature  and  indus- 
trial public,  95-99;  amateur  jour- 
nalism collection,  128. 

Pratt  Institute  School  for  Library 
Science,  70,  229,  285,  312,  380, 
456,  559- 

Prayer,  bibl.,  467. 

Preston,  N.  K.,  pres.  Mich.  L. 
Assoc.,  503. 

[Printed]  cards  for  publications 
of  U.  S.  geological  surveys  and 
state  surveys,  (Lib.  of  Con- 
gress) 421,  575;  for  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  pubs.,  575;  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin.  114-115. 

Prisons,    use    of   books    in,    (Hill) 

431-43.3. 

Probabilities,    bibl.,   523. 
Proteids,    bibl.,    90. 
Protozoa,  bibl.,   523. 
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Providence  (R.  I.)  P.  L.,  child's 
own  lib.,  38;  index  to  ref.  lists 
published  by  libs.,  39;  3oth  rpt., 
34;  3ist  rpt.,  319. 

Providence,  R.  I.  Sec  also  Brown 
University  L. 

I'rovo   (Utah)    P.   L.,  opening,  34. 

Psychic    science,    bibl..    90. 

Psychology,  bibl.,  243/330. 

Psychotherapy,    bibl.,    423. 

Public  documents,  monthly  cata- 
log, 38.  39,  191,  291,  387,  5'9; 
centralization  a  needed  reform 
in  distribution,  (Post)  43-48; 
gov.  docs,  price  lists,  83;  check- 
list, 86.  291,  327;  verse,  (Bal- 
lard)  91;  catalog,  (Supt.  of 
Docs.)  466;  outline  for  a  work- 
ing collection,  (Post)  538-545. 

Public  Instruction,  order  from  the 
French  minister  of,  172. 

Public  Libraries,  30,  126,  183,  288, 
314,  381,  512,  566. 

Public  library  in  political  theory 
and  in  practice,  (Hicks)  197- 
199. 

Pugh,  J.  J.t  pres.  Ohio  L.  A., 
490. 

Putnam,  G:  H.,  Copyright  in  its 
relation  to  libs.,  58-60. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  member  A.  L. 
I.,  220;  what  it  means  to  be 
a  librarian,  239;  selection  of  ad- 
visory commission,  Chic.  P.  L. 
315;  exec,  board,  365  371,  373; 
examining  com.,  Chic.  P.  L., 
418. 

Queens  Borough  (N.  Y.)  P.  L., 
rPt..  34.  237;  sketch,  (Hume) 
209-214. 

Quetelet,  Adolphe,   bibl.,   90. 

Bui   etes-vous,   388. 
uincy,       Mass.         See       Thomas 
Crane  P.   L. 

Railways,  bibl.,  138,  292,  330. 

Ranck,  S:  H.,  how  to  make  the 
library  of  greater  service  to  the 
student  of  school  age,  52-54; 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  P.  L. 
school  work,  150-151;  member 
A.  L.  I.,  220;  municipal  legis- 
lative reference  libs.,  345-350. 

Rankin,  J.  T,.  school  work  of  At- 
lanta (Ga.)  Carnegie  L.,  151- 
152. 

Rathbone,  F.  L.,  necessity  of  staff 
meetings,  301-304. 

Rathbone,  J.  A.,  sec.  N.  Y.  L. 
Club,  282. 

Reading  clubs,  for  older  boys  and 
girls,  (Hewins)  517. 

Reading,  improvement,  personal 
contact  through  the  catalog, 
(Lowe)  265. 

Recht,  C.,  active  lib.  membership, 
263-264. 

Reese,  Rena,  comp.,  list  of  books 
and  pamphlets  in  lib.  of  Work- 
ingmen's  Institute,  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  291. 

Reference  books,  Kroeger's  guide, 
bibl..  523. 

Refuse  and  garbage  disposal,  bibl., 
90. 

Registration,  of  English  librarians, 
217-219. 

Religion,   bibl.,   467,   523,    579. 

Resolutions  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed tariff  on  books,  14. 

Reviews  (dept.),  26.  73,  125,  182, 
230,  287,  313,  415,  457,  511. 

Revista  de  Archives  Bibliotecas  y 
Museos,  183,  382,  513. 

Revista  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional, 
287.  416. 


Revista    della    Biblioteche    e    degli 

Archivi,    126,   513     566. 
Revue    des    Bibliothcques    et    Ar- 

chives Belgique,   126,  461. 
Rhode    Island,    history,    bibl.,   243. 
Rhode   Island  Library  Association, 

meetings,   310,   504,    557. 
Richardson,  E.  C.,  book  matters  at 

home  and  abroad,  200-204;  mem- 

ber A.  L.  I..  220. 
Richie,  H.  E..  sec.  Colorado  L.  A., 

20. 
Rindge,   F.   H.,   books   for  foreign 

readers,  439. 
Rivalry,    bibl.,    139. 
Riverside   (Cal.)   P.  L..  rpt,   1908, 

237;    finding    list,    240. 
Roads,    bibl.,    579. 
Robbins,    M.    E.,    member    A.    L. 

I.,   220;    A.    L.   A.   council,   373. 
Roberts,    Jennie,    pres.    Iowa    City 

L.    C..    558. 
Robinson,  Rev.  L.  M.,  pres.  Penn- 

sylvania   L.    Club,    282. 
Rochester,    N.  '  Y.,    library    estab- 


lishment   urged,    35. 

.   111. 
College. 


Rock   Island. 


. 
See   Augustana 


Rock    Rapids,    la.,    new    lib.    dedi- 

cated,  290. 
Roden.    C.    B.,   A.    L.    A.    council, 

373;    assistant   librarian   Chic.   P. 

L.,    518. 
Rollins    College    L.,    Winter    Park, 

Fla.,   dedication,   239. 
Roman    Catholic    literature,    Chic. 

P.  L.  reading  list,   38. 
Rome,  bibl.,  90,   292,  330,   579. 
Root.    A.    S.,    member    A.     L.     I., 

220;    pres.    Bibliographical    Soci- 

ety  of   America,   359. 
Rose,    T.    F..   pres.    Ind.    L.    Trus- 

tees' Assoc.,  554. 
Rosenberg     L.,     Galveston,     Tex., 

free    lectures,    383. 
Rousseau.  J.  J.,  bibl.,  330. 
Rowan,  J.   M.,  reading  rooms  and 

lib.   for  the  blind,   221. 
Royal  Society  of  London,  work  of 

international  catalog,  13. 
Ruckteshler,    'Miss     X".     L.,     pres. 

Southern  Tier  L.    Club,   24. 
Rugby    (Eng.)    P.    L.,    catalog    of 

books      in      lending      and      ref. 

depts.,    136. 
Rural     communities,     reading     and 

lib.    facilities    for,    441  ;    libs,    in, 

445-448. 
Rural    libraries,    in    England,    (Li- 

brary Assistant)   460. 
Rural    schcols,    bibl.,    90;    branch 

libs,   for,    (Williams)    134. 
Russian    postal    regulations,     new, 

(Koch)    307. 
Rye,   R.   A.,   the   libraries   of  Lon- 

don,  29-30. 
Rylands     (John)     L.,     Manchester, 

additions,   36. 


S. — F.  W..  Library  spirit  (poem), 
411. 

Saint   Gaudens,   bibl.,   90. 

St.  Johnsville  (N.  Y.)  gift  cf 
$5°o-  325. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Mercantile  L. 
Assoc.,  63d  rpt.,  319. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  central 
coll.  moved,  187;  gift  of 
$10,000,  189,  290;  Frederick  M. 
Crunden  branch,  464,  516. 

St.  Pancras  (Eng.)  Borough  Coun- 
cil P.  L.  Dept.,  binding  speci- 
fications, 223-224. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  P.  L.,  class  list 
philology  and  natural  science, 
291. 

Sainte-Beuve,    C.-A.,    bibl.,    243. 


Salem  (Mass.)  Essex  Institute  L. 
See  Essex  Institute  L.,  Salem, 
Mass. 

Salem  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  igth  rpt., 
35;  20th  rpt.,  319. 

Sales  catalogs,  139,  244,  331,  424, 
524- 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Carnegie  L., 
rpt.,  82. 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  P.  L.,  branch 
lib.  plans,  35;  music  catalog, 
326. 

San  Francisco.  See  also  Mechan- 
ics Inst.  L.,  571. 

San   Leandro    (Cal.)    L.,    238. 

San  Rafael,  Cal.,  Carnegie  Lib. 
completed,  82. 

Sanchez,   bibl.,  90. 

Sanitary  enginering,   Libl.,   523. 

Sanitation,   bibl.,   423. 

Sargent,  W.  H.,  pres.  Virginia 
L.  Assoc.,  177. 

Savage,  E.  A.,  story  of  libraries 
and  book-collecting,  (lies)  565. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  sec.  Lib. 
training  section,  369. 

Saxton,  M  L.,  sec.  Western  Mass. 
L-  C..  377. 

School  and  library,  14-',  library 
service  to  student  of  school 
age,  (Ranck)  52-54;  use  of 
books  for  normal  students,  (Gil- 
son)  83,  (Edgerly)  83;  public 
libs,  and  libns.  in  schools,  145- 
153;  what  the  libn.  may  do 
for  the  high  school,  (Hall)  154- 
159;  how  may  the  use  of  books 
and  lib.  catalogs  be  made  a 
subject  of  study  in  normal 
schools  (Liveright),  160-162; 
New  York  High  School  Libra- 
rians' Assoc.  meeting,  2_8i; 
Hoffman,  323;  co-operaticn, 
(Roberts)  324;  Pacific  North- 
west Library  conference,  356; 
Bretton  Woods  conference,  364; 
vacation  courses  for  school 
libns.  (Palmgren)  384;  what  the 
school  needs  from  the  lib., 
(Austin)  395-398;  in  Ohio,  489. 

School  libraries,  142;  in  New 
York  City.  15;  in  Ind.,  78;  in 
Va.,  133;  branch  libs,  for  rural 
schools,  (Williams)  134;  list  of 
books  for  free  high  school  libs, 
in  Wis.,  (Gary)  136;  sent  out 
from  Va.  State  L.,  180;  loaned 
by  Conn.  Soc.  of  Colonial  Dam=s 
of  America,  315;  list  of  books 
for  rural,  (Va.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation) 331;  N.  Y.  L.  A.  coin, 
rpt.,  442-443.. 

School  supervision,  bibl.,  90. 

Schools,  pictures  of  schoolrooms, 
(Dana)  15;  list  of  references  on 
county  and  rural  school  super- 
vision, 39;  classroom  libs,  for, 
(Buffalo  P.  L.)  240. 

Science,  bibl..  292. 

Scotland,    commerce,    bibl.,    139. 

Scottish  Library  Association,  61, 
407. 

Scranton  (Pa.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  82. 

Seamen,   books  for,  330. 

Sears.  Anna,  sec.-treas.  Special  Li- 
braries Assoc.,  358. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  P.  L.,  co-opera- 
tion with  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 133;  subj.  list,  of  Cath- 
olic books,  136;  i8th  rpt,  320. 

Sebert,  General,  rpt.  at  interna- 
tional conference,  12. 

Sedalia  (Mo.)  P.  L.,  I4th  rpt., 
1908-1909,  420. 

Serial  publications,  bibl.,  579; 
want  list  of  American  history, 
(L.  of  Congress)  191. 
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Severance.  H.  O.,  and  Walsh,  C. 
H..  guide  to  the  current  periodi- 
cals and  serials  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  138;  pres.  Columbia 
(Mo.)  L.  C.,  376. 

Si  \iauur  L.  Assoc.,  Auburn,  N. 
\'.,  rpt.,  1908,.  127-128. 

Shaffer,  Nina,  chairman  of  pro- 
gram, com.  Jowa  City  L.  C.,  558. 

Shakespeare,   bibl.,   388,   423. 

Sharp,  Illinois  libraries,  497, 
(Brown)  511:  member  A.  L.  I., 
220. 

Shaw,  R.  K.,  librarian  Worcester 
(Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  85. 

Shelley,    bib!..    579. 

Shock,    bibl.,    139. 

Shoes   and   leather,   bibl.,    243. 

Short   story,   bibl.,    579. 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.  Sec  Howe 
Memorial  L. 

Sicily,    bibl.,    423. 

Siena,  bibl.,  243. 

Bronson  L.,  Waterbury,  Ct.,  39th 
rpt.,  384. 

Singing,  bibl.,  90. 

Sleep,  bibl.,  243. 

Slide-rule,   bibl.,   523. 

Slosson,  E.  E.,  books  no  public 
lib.  should  be  without,  84. 

Smith,  Maud,  sec.  Tex.  L.  As- 
soc., 375. 

Smith,  N.  F.,  sec.  Southern 
Worcester  L.  Club,  558. 

Smith,  W.  M.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
220. 

Smithsonian  Institution  L.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  rpt.,  82,  571. 

Smyth,  W:  F.,  Library  spirit 
(poem),  411. 

Smythe,  A.  H.,  libs,  in  book- 
stores, 267-269. 

Social  education,  bibl.,  579. 

Social  science,  bibl.,  90;  periodical 
literature,  bibl.,  523. 

Social    settlements,    bibl.,    243. 

Socialism,    bibl.,    579. 

Sociology,    bibl.,    580. 

Societies,  want  list  of  pubs.,  (L. 
of  Congress)  466. 

Solberg,  Thorvald,  member  A.  L. 
I.,  220. 

Somerville  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  36th 
rpt.,  320. 

Sorbelli,  A.,  I  primordi  della 
stampa  in  Bologna;  Baldossare 
Azzoguidi,  (Bishop)  230-231. 

Sornborger,  H.  B.,  pres.  South- 
ern Worcester  L.  Club,  558. 

Soule,  C.  C.,  John  Hay  Library, 
Brown  University,  205-206; 
member  A.  L.  I.,  220;  A.  L. 
A.  coxmcil,  373. 

South  African  republics,  bibl., 
580. 

South  American  books,  330. 

Southbridge  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
516. 

Southern  Education  Association, 
Department  of  Libraries,  rpt., 
61. 

Southern  Tier  L.  Club,  meetings, 
24- 

Southern  Worcester  L.  Club, 
meetings,  228,  558. 

Spain,    bibl.,    523,    580. 

Spanish  exploration  in  California, 
bibl.,  580. 

Special  collections  in  U.  S.  libs., 
(Mudge)  546. 

Special  libraries,  development  of, 
(Whitten)  546-547- 

Special  Libraries  Association,  or- 
ganization, 358,  470;  libs,  inter- 
ested in,  410-411;  meetings,  548. 

Spitzbergen,    bibl..    243. 

Spofford,  A.  R.,  memorial  volume, 
324. 


Springfield  (Mass.)  City  L.,  plans 
for  building,  35;  leaflets,  82; 
new  Forrest  Park  branch  133; 
reading  lists,  187;  gift  of 
$10,000,  189;  rpt.,  1908-1909, 
571- 

Sprogle,  H.  O.,  examining  com. 
Chic.  P.  L.,  418. 

Staff  meetings,  necessity  of, 
(Davis)  299-301;  Rathbone,  301- 

,  304- 

State  library  associations  (dept.), 
20,  65,  121,  176,  26,  .278,  309, 
374,  453,  496,  555- 

State  library  commissions  (dept.), 
19,  63,  120,  174,  225,  309,  373, 

„  452.  554. 

State  library  commissions,  co-ordi- 
nation, 334;  to  make  libs,  more 
effective,  (Fletcher)  354-355; 
work,  375,  377-378. 

State  publications.  Hasse's  index 
of  economic  material  in  state 
docs.,  40,  (Bowker)  459;  bibl., 
468. 

State  surveys,  cards  for  pubs.  (L. 
of  Congress)  421. 

Stark,  Eleanor,  sec.  R.  I.  L.  A., 
310. 

Steamboats,  early,  photos  in  Wis- 
consin State  Historical  Society 
L.,  322. 

Stearns,  L.  E.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
220;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Stechert,  G.  E.,  illustrated  catalog, 

15. 

Steiner,  B.  C.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
220;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373;  pres. 
Library  Copyright  League,  409. 

Stephens,  William  B.,  Memorial 
L.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  corner- 
stone laid,  570. 

Stevens,  E:  F.,  industrial  lit- 
erature and  industrial  public  at 
Pratt  Institute  F.  L.,  95-99. 

Stieler,  Atlas  of  modern  geogra- 
.  phy,  (Koch)  125-126. 

Story  hour  and  story  telling.  The 
Story  Tellers'  Magazine,  37, 
(Clark)  164-165;  as  lib.  tool, 
(Blanchard)  516. 

Stratham,   N.    Y.,  gift  of   $10,000, 

325. 
Straus,     Esfther!,     Cincinnati     (O.) 

Public  Library  school  work,  149- 

150. 

Sunday  school  library,  517. 
Sunderland     (Eng.)     P.    L..    third 

branch  opened,   574. 
Sweden,  vacation  courses  for  school 

libns.,    (Palmgren)    384. 
Swcdenborg,    Emanuel,    bibl.,    423. 
Swedes  of  Illinois,  bibl.,    191. 
Swedish    books,     (Palmgren)    359; 

bibl.,   580. 

Swinburne,  A.  C.,  bibl.,  423. 
Swingle,    Dr.    W.    T.,    address    at 

D.  of  C.  L.  Assoc.  meeting,  555. 
Syracuse     (N.     Y.)     P.     L.,     rpt., 

1908,    572 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Univ.  L.  School, 

71,    230,    507. 


Tacoma  (Wash.)   P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908- 

1909     572. 
Tarbell,    M.    A.,    pres.    Bay    Path 

L.    C,    376. 
Tariff,  on  books,  14,  18-19,  75,  82, 

173;   bibl..   243. 
Tauiiton  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1907- 

1908,    572. 

Taxation,  progressive,  bibl.,   138. 
Taylor.   W.    G.,   index    system    for 

city  'engineers'    offices,    239. 
Technical  literature,  bibl.,  90,  243, 

330,    423;     industrial     literature 

and  the  industrial  public  at  the 


Pratt  Institute  F.  L.,  (Stevens) 
95-99;  aids  to  the  technical  and 
industrial  worker,  (Evans)  100- 
103;  Newark  (N.  J.)  F.  P.  L. 
technical  dept,  81,  104-106; 
use  of  collections,  (Lee)  323; 
in  libs.,  496;  lib.  and  mechanic, 
532-538. 

Technical  science,  rpt  on  bibl., 
(Vermandel)  13. 

Telegraphy.   Wireless,   bibl.,   580. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  bibl.,  331, 
388,  468. 

Tennessee  Free  Library  Commis- 
ion,,  establishment,  175,  226. 

Tennessee  Library  Association, 
meetings,  66-67. 

Terquem,    E.,   death,    519. 

Texas  Library  and  Historical  Com- 
mission, establishment,  176,  309, 
554- 

Texas  Library  Association,  meet- 
ings, 22,  375. 

Textiles,   bibl.,    243. 

Thefts,    Utica,    321;    London,    323. 

Crane,  Thomas,  P.  L.,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  rpt,  1908,  237. 

Thompson.  F.  J..  system  of  card 
membership  record  for  Masonic 
bodies,  86. 

Thomson,  John,  member  A.  L.  I., 
220;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Thoreau.  H.  D.,  bibl.,.  90. 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  member  A.  L. 
L,  220. 

Tillinghast,  C.   B.,  death,   193  240. 

Tilton.  A.  C.,  sec.  and  treas.  Pa- 
cific Northwest  Assoc.,  358. 

Toledo   (O.)   P.  L.,  34th  rpt,  383. 

Townsend,  E.  E.,  apprentice  work 
in  the  small  public  library,  8. 

Toronto  (Can.)  P.  L.,  accessions, 
519. 

Trade  catalogs,  Pratt  Institute  F. 
L.  applied  science  ref.  room,  98; 
D.  C.  P.  L.,  568. 

Travelling  libraries,  League  of  Li- 
brary Commissions,  63;  in  Ohio, 
(Dial)  239- 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  bibl..   139. 

Trenton  (N.  J)  F  P  L,  list  of  bi- 
ographies, 519 

Tuberculosis,    bibl.,    424. 

Tuebner  and  Vpgtlaender,  pictuVes 
published  by,  15. 

Turkey,    bibl.,    331. 

Twecdell,  E.  D.,  sec.  Chicago  L. 
Club,  281. 

Twin   City  L.   Club,   meetings,   24. 

Tyler.  A.  S..  member  A.  L.  I., 
220;  vice-president  A.  L.  A.,  365, 
373- 

Unemployed,  bibl.,  523. 

United    States,    bibl.,    91. 

U.    S.    Bureau    of    Education,    lib. 

statistics,    42;    Commissioner    of 

Education,  rpt.,  61,  421,  511. 
U.     S.    Congress,    catalog    of    the 

Senate  lib.,   291. 
U.     S.    Dept.    of    Agriculture    L., 

accessions.    39,    243,     519,    523; 

rpt.,    238;    list    of    pubs.,    421; 

cards    for    pubs.,    575. 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  State 

surveys,    cards    for    pubs.,    421, 

U.  S.'  history,  bibl.,    (Griffin)   415. 

U.    S.,    nationality,    bibl.,    523. 

U.  S.  Plant  Industry  Bureau,  in- 
dex to  papers,  243. 

U.    S.    Supreme    Court,   bibl.,   388. 

University  and  school  publications, 
bibl.,  91. 

University  of  California,  additional 
revenue  for  libs.,  320. 
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University  of  Chicago,  Harper  me- 
morial gift,  84,  134. 

University  of  Illinois  L.,  Daily 
Illini,  35;  4ist  rpt.,  35;  new 
purchases,  238;  42d  rpt.,  320; 
added  lib.  of  late  Prof.  Heyne, 
320. 

University  of  Illinois  L.  School, 
180,  507. 

University  of  Iowa  L.,  handbook, 
3.6. 

University  of  Kentucky  L.,  build- 
ing dedicated,  572. 

University  of  'Michigan  summer 
school,  71,  548-550. 

University  of  North  Carolina  L., 
rpt.,  1908,  133;  gift,  189,  (Wil- 
son) 550-551. 

University  of  Texas  L..  rpt.,  36; 
biennial  rpt.,  238. 

University  of  Virginia,  gift  of 
$10,000  290. 

University  of  Washington,  co-op- 
eration with  Seattle  (Wash.)  P. 
L.,  133;  summer  lib.  course, 
285;  checklist  on  Pacific  North- 
west, 387. 

Utah,  Pacific  Northwest  library 
conference,  355-356. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  82;  pm.  giv- 
ing sketch  of,  issued  by,  321; 
theft,  321;  selected  list  of  his- 
torical fiction,  421. 

Utley,  H:  M..  member  A.  L.  I., 
•220,  273. 


Valera,   J.,   bibl.,    91. 

Van    de    Carr,    Sara    C.,    work    of 

the  registration  desk,  (Dana)  27. 
Van  Kleeck,  Irene,  the  lib.  in  the 

community,  37. 
Van     Zandt,     Margaret,     resigns, 

Venom,   bibl.,   523. 

Vermont  Free  Library  Commission, 

121,  309;    7th  biennial   rpt.,    19; 

Bulletin,   232,   314. 
Vicaire,    G.,    Manuel    de   Pamateur 

de   livres   de   xixe  siecle,   331. 
Vicksburg   campaign,   bibl.,    91. 
Victoria     Lending     L.,     Brighton, 

,(Eng.)    P.   L.  class  list  of  fict., 

supplement,  239. 
Villisca.    Iowa,    new    lib.    building, 

.321. 

Vincent,    G:   E.,   advisory   commis- 
sion  Chic.   P.    L.,   315,   418. 
Vineland    (N.    J.)    P.    L.,    gift    of 

$1000,     84. 

Virginia,    bibl.,    191. 

Virginia  Board  of   Education,   list 

of   books   for   rural   school   libs., 

33?. 
Virginia,  school  libs.,  133. 

Virginia  Library  Asociation,  estab- 
lished. 177;  organization,  227- 
228. 

Virginia  State  L..  5th  rpt.,  187; 
finding  list  of  hist..  327,  576; 
finding  list  of  geog.,  anthropol., 
hydrog.,  421. 

Vitz,  C.  P.  P.,  sec.  District  of 
Columbia  L.  A.,  21;  asst.  di- 
rector N.  Y.  State  L.,  291 ;  pres. 
Western  Reserve  Univ  L.  School 
Alumni  Assoc.,  380. 

Voge,  Adolphe,  classification  of 
_  chemistry.  304-306. 

Vogtlaender.  See  Tuebner  and 
Vogtlaender. 


Waco  (Tex.)  P.  L.,  rpt..  1908- 
1909,  238. 

Wadlin,  H.  G.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
220;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Wales,  bibl.,  424. 

Wales,    National    Library,    308. 

Wallace  Memorial  L.,  .Fredericks- 
burg,  Va.,  gift  of  $15,000,  189. 

Waltham  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  rpt., 
1908-1909,  572. 

Walthamstow  (Eng.)  P.  L.,  open- 
ing new  bldg.,  574. 

Washington,  Pacific  Northwest  Li- 
brary .  conference,  355-356. 

Washington  County  F.  L.,  Hagers- 
town,  Md.,  7th  rpt.,  185. 

Washington  Library  Association, 
Pacific  Northwest  conference, 
228. 

Washington  State  L.,  work,  355; 
checklist  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets rel.  to  Pacific  Northwest, 
(Smith)  387. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  P.  L.,  school 
duplicate  collection.  519. 

Waterbury-  Ct.     See  Bronson   L. 

Waterloo  (Iowa)  F.  P.  L.,  rpt., 
1908,  188. 

Water-marks,  bibl.,  191. 

Water-},  ower  of  electric  plants, 
bibl.,  524. 

Watkinson  L.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  45th 
rpt.,  32. 

Weitenkampf,  F.,  disinfection  of 
books,  487;  Berlin  Royal  Lib., 
552. 

Welfare  work,  bibl.,   424. 

Wellman,  H.  C.,  member  A.  L. 
I.,  220;  A.  L.  A.  council,  373. 

Werewolf,   bibl.,   331 

West,   The,   bibl.,   424. 

Westboro  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  gift  of 
$500,  290. 

Westborough  (Mass.)  P.  L.,  free 
access  to  shelves,  572. 

Westbury,  L.  I.,  opening  of  new 
lib.,  573. 

Western  Massachusetts  L.  Club, 
meetings,  377. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Socie- 
ty L.,  61;  manual,  321. 

Western  Reserve  University  L. 
School,  25,  71,  125,  380,  456, 
508,  560;  alumni  assoc.,  380- 
381. 

Western  State  Normal  School,  Kal- 
amazoo,  Mich.,  414. 

Westport,  Mass.,  mistaken  rpt.  of 
gift  to  lib.,  384. 

What  the  librarian  may  do  for  the 
high  school,  (Hall)  154-159. 

Wheat,   bibl.,   91. 

Wheeler,  H.,  advisory  commission 
Chic.  P.  L.,  315,  418. 

Wheeler,  j.  L.,  asst.  libn.  Public 
L.  of  District  of  Columbia,  326. 

Wheelock,  M.  E.,  sec.  Iowa  L.  A., 

22. 

Whitaker,  A.  E..  i.res.  Col.  L.  A., 
20. 

Whitman,  Marcus,  bibl,  139. 

Whitney,  J.  L.,  member  A.  L.  I., 
220;  tribute,  470;  reminiscences 
of  an  old  librarian,  471-482. 

Whitten,  R.  H.,  development  of 
special  libs.,  546-547. 

Who's  who  in  New  England,   243. 

Wight,  Ethel,  sec.  Ann  Arbor  L. 
C.t  376. 

Williams.  H.  R.,  branch  libs,  for 
rural  schools,  134. 

Williamsport,  Pa.  See  James  V. 
Brown  L. 

Wilmington  (Del.)  Inst.  F.  L.,  ex- 
tension of  library  privileges,  36; 


books  for  young  men,  39;  work 
with  schools,  147. 

Wilson,  L:  R.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  lib.,  550-551. 

Winchester  (Mass.)  L.,  gift  of 
$1000,  84;  rpt.,  1908,  384. 

Windsor,  Phineas,  libn.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  111.,  85;  A.  L.  A. 
council,  373. 

Winkler.  E.  W.,  state  libn.,  Texas, 
326. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Carnegie  L., 
addition,  321. 

Winser,  Beatrice,  member  A.  L. 
I.,  220;  sec.  A.  L.  A.  College 
and  reference  section,  367;  A. 
L.  A.  council,  373. 

Wisconsin,  list  of  books  for  free 
high  school  libs,  in,  (Gary)  136; 
libs.,  (Gary)  321. 

Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commis- 
sion, children's  suggestive  list, 

359- 

Wisconsin  L.  Assoc.,  joint  meet- 
ing with  Minn.,  450-452. 

Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin.  31, 
74,  314,  513,  566. 

Wisconsin  Library  Commission, 
Current  Events  Index,  138. 

Wisconsin  Library  School,  72,  180- 
181,  285,  313,  457,  509.  561; 
methods  of  training,  (Hazeltine) 
253-256. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Socie- 
ty, rpt.,  1908-1909,  573;  lib. 
gift.  322. 

Woman  suffrage,  bibl.,   192. 

Wood,  H.  A.,  pres.  Iowa  L.  A., 
22. 

Wood,  M.  E.,  Bcone  College  L., 
Wu-Chang,  China,  54-55. 

Woodcuts    and    engravings,    bibl., 

Woodruff,   C.   R.,   improvement   cf 

legislation   through   co-operation, 

239- 
Worcester  (Mass.)  County  Law  L^, 

nth  rpt.,  239. 
Worcester   (Mass.)  F.  P.  L.,  books 

for  Christmas,  39;  49th  rpt.,  3" 
Wright.   C.   D.,  bibl.,    524. 
Wright,    P.    B.,    member   A. 

220;   exec.   bd..   365,   373;   ti 

A.    L.   A.,   371;   library  anc" 

mechanic,  532-538. 
Wrcng,   G.    M.,    and   Langto 

H.,  Review  of  historical  pi— j- — 

tions   relating  to   Canada,  JpJur- 

pee)    231. 
Wyche,  B:,  pres.  Texas  L.  Assoc., 

?75- 

Wyer,  J.  I.,  jr.,  advisory  commis- 
sion Chicago  P.  L.,  315,  418; 
vice-pres.  A.  L.  A.,  365,  373; 
sec.  A.  L.  A.,  371. 


Yale  University,  bibl.,  580. 

Yale  University,  Dept.  of  Fine 
Arts  L.,  gift  of  $2000,  291. 

Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  P.  L.,  rpt.,  1908, 
133-134;  gift  of  $50,000,  135. 

Young  men,  reading  lists,  (Wil- 
mington, Del.,  Inst.  F.  IO  39. 

Yust,  W:  F.,  Louisville  (Ky.)  F. 
P.  L.,  398-401;  pres.  Ky.  L.  A., 


Zachert,  A.  B.,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
F.  P.  L.  school  work,  132-253. 

Zentralblatt  fur  Bibliothekswesen, 
127,  232,  288.  415,  566. 

Zurich.  See  Concilium  Biblio- 
graphicum,  13. 
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